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Che Kuzzitlbasy. 


A TALE OF KHORASAN. 
e # ror Bartha Sree. 


/ VY INTRODUCTION. 


Daring a residence of many years in the upper Pro- 
vinces of India, I had devoted much of my leisure to 
certain investigations of an historical nature, connected 
with the period when the celebrated Nader Shah, Mo- 
narch of Persia, succeeded in the most gigantic of his 
undertakings, and acquired, for a time, military possession 
of the noble and venerable capital of the Mogul empire. 
In pursuit of this object, I had sedulously collected all 
the MSS. and other papers within my reach, that pro- 
mised to bear upon the subject ; and applied much time 
and labour, often indeed to very little purpose, in ascer- 
taining their contents. 

One morning, in the burning month of April, after a 
night rendered sleepless by heat, and by speculations on 
my favourite subject, I resolved to devote the following 
day to the examination of a large chest of old papers, 
which had lately come into my possession by the kind- 
ness of a native friend, and among which I had reason 
to expect some valuable tracts for my purpose. 

An early breakfast was over ; the well-watered tatties* 
were applied to the windows, and diffused through the 
apartment a cool and fragrant atmosphere, which, as 
well as the grateful twilight they occasioned, was most 
comfortably contrasted with the white heat and roar of 
the fierce hot wind, and the wild, sweet, melancholy 
chant of the water-drawer, cheering his bullocks, as they 
raised the loaded water-skin from the deep well close by, 
and the occasional bubbling of my own hookah, which 
had just been furnished with another chillum.t Every 
thing about me was arranged after the most approved 
style of Indian comfort, or luxury, if you will; the great 
chest of papers was placed beside me, and by it, upon a 
low -stool, sat my worthy old Moonshee, with his long 
white beard, his huge green turban, and his old-fashioned, 
black-rimmed spectacles, just perched on the tip of his 
nose—peering slowly, carefully, as if he was handling 
cobwebs, into the ample but confused contents of the 
ancient repository. 

Isoon got hold of a promising volume, written in a 
fine bold Niskhee hand, while the moonshee continued 
dipping into each separate MS. as it came to hand, and 
now and then recommending one to my attention by an 
emphatic nod. He stumbled, at length, upon a small 
thick volume, written in a neat close hand, which seemed 
particularly to arrest his attention. He turned more to- 
wards the light, carefully examined the title and annun- 
ciation of the MS.—read a few sentences—took off his 
glasses deliberately, wiped and replaced them ; and then 
setting himself more firmly on his seat, recommenced his 
examination. Presently a smile stole over his old 
withered face; he nodded his head several times, and 
then looked sideways at me, as if uncertain whether he 
should interrupt me or no. “ What have you got there, 
Meer Allum-jee ?” said I, at last attracted by his-manner 
—is there any thing in that volume likely to be of use?” 
“I cannot tell that, sir,” replied he ;—* probably not ;— 
but it seems to be a curious work, and one which, in my 
humble belief, would amuse many of the Sahib Log,+ 
(European gentlemen.) It appears to be the history, or 
memoirs, of a person who lived about the period in which 

* Most readers, perhaps, already know, that tatties 
are frames of bamboo covered with the roots of a sweet- 
smelling grass, which being applied to the windows, and 
kept constantly wet, preserve, by the evaporation caused 
by the hot wind, a grateful coolness, They are used 
over most of India. 

+ The piece of earthen ware on which the tobacco is 
placed in the hookah, is called the chillum—*a fresh 


_ chillum,” therefore, is equivalent to “a fresh pipe.” 


+ The common appellation given to English gentle- 


then in India—literally, « the gentlefolk.” 
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you are interested; but I cannot yet say whether it is 
likely to answer any purpose to you. I will enquire 
further, and report to master.” 

The continued examination of the volume appeared to 
increase the old moonshee’s delight; his countenance 
became more animated as he proceeded, and several half- 
suppressed exclamations escaped him. At last, turning 
to me, he said, “I believe this book will not be dis- 
agreeable to master: and if he permits it, his servant 
will read him a few pages.” ‘By all means, Meer 
Allum,” replied I; for I nad by that time discovered that 
the volume which had occupied me was of little value. 
“Let us have a fresh chillum, and I shall be happy to 
Jearn what it is that has so strongly attracted your 
gravity.” 

Meer Allum had not proceeded through many pages, 
before my curiosity was as fully awakened as he could 
have desired; I took the book from him, that I might 
examine it with attention, and as he had predicted, was 
soon deeply interested in its contents. I found that it 
contained the memoirs of a man who had been cotem- 
porary with and in the service of Nader Shah ; and, al- 
though it did not appear greatly calculated to promote 
the object of my enquiries, as I read I became impressed 
with the belief that, if it could be translated and put into 
a fitting dress, it might serve, in no unpleasing way, to 
convey a description of the manners of the age and 
country in which the writer had spent his life. 

Full of this idea I resolved to attempt a translation of 
the MS.; but, upon trial, I found it a much more diffi- 
cult task than I had anticipated. Every language has 
its peculiar idiom, which seldom can be happily rendered 
into another tongue; and this is peculiarly the case with 
Persian ; the spirit of which, figurative and periphrastic 
in a high degree, hardly admits of being transfused into 
English. 

I found also, that the author was apt to dwell too 
much upon subjects which, however interesting to him- 
self, were not likely to prove so to others, yet which 
were so intimately connected with some of the leading 
events which it narrated, that it was very difficult to re- 
ject or abridge them. There was much of repetition and 
sameness of narration, and frequently a coarseness of 
expression—a fault too common with the author’s coun- 
trymen—all of which it was absolutely necessary to get 
rid of, if possible, without destroying the thread or spirit 
of the story. 

It cost me great labour to translate, and cut out, as it 
were from the block, the portion now submitted to pub- 
lic judgment :—but after all my pains, I found that much 
remained to be done, in order to render the work in any 
degree tolerable to European readers. The figurative, 
and often obscare, oriental style would still hang around 
the translation, embarrassing it with a number of phrases 
and terms which seemed important to the truth and 
spirit of the narrative, yet which would be unintelligible 
to the majority of English readers without numberless 
notes. These it was necessary to reduce as much as 
possible ; and, after no small consideration, I resolved on 
sacrificing a part of the object I had in retaining them, to 
the more important one of rendering the style easy and 
intelligible. A slight degree of oriental tone has still 
been preserved, as being essential to the true colouring 
of eastern scenery ; but pains have been taken, both in 
description and in dialogue, to adopt a language that 
may sound as little strange or uncouth as possible to 
European ears. 

In justice to the author, however, it is right to mention, 
that his early education among the rude tribes of the de- 
sert, and the use he continued to make of the Toorkee 
tongue, which is by far more simple in its phraseology 
than the Persian, has given even to his Persian compo- 
sition a degree of simplicity and freedom, uncommon 
among writers of that country, and which has, in no 
small degree, lightened the task of translation, 

After all, I found that it was impossible to make the 
work generally intelligible without some notes. Even 
afier the strictest purgation, there were many phrases 
and expressions necessarily retained, and some customs 
alluded to, which required such explanatory notices ; but 





pains have been taken to limit their number and extent, 
so that I hope they may not be found altogether obnox- 
ious. 

It may, very possibly, be thought by many that the 
system of curtailment has by no means been carried far 
enough, and objections may be taken, by those who read 
for mere amusement, to the extent of historical matter 
which has been admitted, and the frequent occurrence of 
martial and sanguinary narrations. ‘To this I can only 
reply, that the intimate connection which subsisted be- 
tween my hero and the chief whose fortunes he followed, 
involved of necessity a considerable share of the first, 
which moreover promised not to be uninteresting, as it 
afforded the means of displaying somewhat of the cha- 
racter and disposition of the celebrated conqueror, de- 
veloped to the eye of an associate high in his favour. 
With regard to the last it may be remarked, that war 
ard bloodshed must naturally form prominent features in 
the history of an adventurer who was born and lived 
among a rude and turbulent people, divided into a multi- 
tude of tribes and districts, at continual variance with 
each other, and often under a very unsettled government. 

Nevertheless, attention has not been spared to vary 
these passages, and to relieve them by the introduction 
of matter more suited to the taste of general readers. To 
effect this, liberties in construction and arrangement, 
though not in matter of fact, have sometimes been taken 
with the original, and the translator has occasionally 
been forced to use his own form of narrative instead of 
that of the author. Much labour has thus been bestowed, 
—which may be compared with the subterraneous works 
in a great city, conducing to the general comfort, but not 
meeting the eye. How far such labour may have been 
successful, or even well bestowed, the public alone can 
determine. It may be the opinion of some, that the 
work might fully as well have been permitted to rest 
undisturbed in the dust and cobwebs of my friend the 
Meerza’s chest; but if, on the contrary, it should have 
the good fortune to beguile others of its readers of a few 
tedious hours, or inspire in any of them a desire to be- 
come better acquainted with a portion of the world 
which for many years past has occupied too little the 
attention of the British public, the labour of its trans- 
lator will have been repaid, and his most sanguine hopes 
realised. Whether these labours shall ever be resumed, 
must depend on the reception vouchsafed by the public 
to this first portion of the “ Kuzzilbash.”* 


—— 
CHAPTER I. 


In the name of the most merciful God, &c., &c. He 
who by virtue of his own experience teaches unthinking 
youth to avoid the snares which beset the path of life, is 
like a pilot to the frail bark in a tempestuous sea. “Such 
aman,” saith the sage, “ranks next to a prophet.” My 
beard is now white with the snow of age, my eyes are 
dim, and my arms have lost the vigour of youth: but the 
wisdom bought by many perils may avail to warn the 
unwary from the snares of destruction, and teach them 
how to pluck the rose of safety from among the rude 
thorns of danger. 

The counsels of a wise and valued friend, induced me 
to accustom myself, from an early age, to commit to writ- 
ing an account of such remarkable occurrences as fell 
under my observation from time to time; and although 
the practice was frequently interrupted by indolence, or 





* The word Kuzzilbash, which is Turkish, signifies 
“ red-head,” and was an appellation originally given by 
Shah Ismael the first, to seven tribes which were united 
and firmly bound to defend their king and the Sheah faith 
against all enemies and aggressors-—(Vide Malcolm’s 
History of Persia, vol. i. page 502.) These tribes wore 
a red cap as a distinguishing mark, which afterwards be- 
came the military head-dress of the Persian troops— 
hence, the term Kuzzilbash is used to express a Persian 
soldier, and often, particularly among the Toorkomans 
and Oozbecks, is applied as a national designation to the 
people in general. 
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suspended from want of leisure, it yet became the means | 


of fixing passing events upon the tablet of my memory, 
and enabled me to amuse the friends of my latter years. 


with the tales of days long since gone by. The resolu- 
tion, however, which produced this detailed account of 
my life and adventures, did not originate entirely with 


myself, 

It was afier a conversation with the sage Meerza Han- 
eefah, the profound Moollah Hoossain, and the witty, but 
sircastic Wullee Khan, in which the subject of my early 
adventures had been discussed, when the free interchange 
of sentiment had excited our imaginations, and the con- 
fidence of friendship had expanded our hearts, that 
Meerza Haneefah exclaimed, “ By the head of the pro- 
qhet! Ismael Khan, you who have witneased so vast a 
qortion of what passes in this changing world ; who have 
been a great traveller and a valiant soldier, and whose 
acquaintance with men and things has been so great and 
so very extensive, ought not to allow your experience to 
be lost. You might write a history of your own times, 
and of your personal adventures, which would not yield 
in interest to the delightful romance of Yussuff and 
Zuleika, or the tale of Ferhaud and Shireen, as related 
by the poets, while it would possess the superior excel- 
lence of reality and truth.” 

« Excellent, indeed !” cried Wullee Khan; “ the con- 
duct and character of our friend Ismael Khan have, no 
doubt, been at all times so immaculate, that they may 
serve as models for the imitation of our youth, as a light 
to guide them in the narrow path of truth, virtue, and 
temperance !” 

« And is the beacon which warns the gallant vessel of 
the hidden dangers in its track of no value to the young 
adventurer on the stormy ocean of life?” demanded 
Moollah Hoossain, gravely ; “and might not the narra- 
tive of such a life answer this purpose, and teach them 
to avoid the errors which so nearly proved fatal to our 
friend, and which daily effect the ruin of thousands ?” 

“My good friends,” replied I, “I have not the vanity 
to think that the events of my life are so uncommon as 
to afford the amusement, or so instructive as to produce, 
by their relation, the good effects you would suggest.” 

“ You are mistaken,” rejoined Moollah Hoossain ; “ real 
events thus related, like the fables of Lokman, illustrate 
the truth of sage doctrines, and fix a moral on the mind 
of youth more enduring than all the wise, but dull, 
lessons of our most orthodox teachers.” 

«“ Yes, yes! most profound and judicious Moollah,” 
resumed Wullee Khan; “the rea/ events which our 
friend would have to relate for the instruction and im- 
provement of the rising generation, must, no doubt, be 
quite of a description to impress lessons of virtue on their 
minds; fit, no doubt, to be studied along with the pre- 
cepts of the moral Saadi, or the elegant and captivating 
tales of Ul Jooinees Nigahrestan !—What indeed could 
be more improving than the narrative of a succession of 
atrocities ; of war and plunder; of robbery and murder ; 
of villages destroyed and women ravished :—a narration, 
in short, of that reckless, heartless life which we Per- 
sians always lead in troublesome times, and which we 
are at all times too prone to. I have been as bad as any 
one myself, but age, and some years of quiet, have brought 
me better thoughts;—I do not desire to see my children 
run in their father’s early steps; and their proud young 
spirits, all agog for adventure, would be finely set on fire 
by such a wild narrative as Ismael Khan would have to 
give them.” 

‘«« Barekillah !* Khan,” cried I, somewhat nettled at 
this account of myself, “ you make me out to be a fine 
fellow indeed!—a robber and a murderer, a ravisher of 
women, and a plunderer of villages! May your favour 
increase! I amever your obliged slave !—But permit 
me to represent to your superior virtue, that, although in 
the heat and fervour of youth I have undoubtedly com- 
mitted many acts of which I am now ashamed, yet a fair 


already related, which accord with the character you 
| have gained among us. here, sufficiently declare, that if 
you have often erred, you have also frequently shone as 
a pattern of integrity and praiseworthy forbearance: be- 
sides, the misery in which you sometimes were involved 
from misconduct affords a valuable moral lesson. I am, 
in short, decidedly of opinion, that the work we have 
suggested would do greatly more good than harm: 
the well-disposed would certainly profit by it, while those 
who are inclined to evil, if they are not amended, will 
not be made worse by the perusal. As the poet well 
observes—‘ The bee will suck honey from the most 
noisome weeds; but feed the snake on peaches and po- 
megranates, and lull it to sleep in a rose-bed, it will still 
produce nothing but poison.’ ” 

Little more was said at this time, but the conversation 
sunk deep in my remembrance : in truth it gave consist- 
ence, if not being, to a thought that sometimes had 
flashed across my own brain. “Why,” said I mentally, 
“ should I not do as Meerza Haneefah has suggested ? 
I am not, it is true, a man of letters; but a plain man 
may tell a plain story, and when my narrative is com- 
pleted, my friends shall be made the judges of its value 
and utility; nor shall it see the light if they deem its 
tendency noxious:—so Insh-allah, Insh-allah!* I shall 
begin.” 

During the leisure which it was my happiness to en- 
joy for some years, I accordingly collected such journals 
and papers asI had preserved, and which had for the 
most part long lain by forgotten. There were many 
great intervals, but my memory was still good ; and, thanks 
be to Allah! my early pilgrimage has been prolonged to 
see the termination of my labours, which I now affection- 
ately address to my children and their descendants, that 
they, through the blessing of Allah, may profit by the 
example and dear-bought experience of their father. 


—— 


CHAPTER II. 
Birth and parentage of the Kuzzilbash. 


I was born in the year of the Hegira 1119, (A. D. 
1740) at Khojahdch, the principal village of Karabulagh, 
a small district in the province of Khorasan, situated on 
the skirts of the mountains below Dereguz. My father, 
Moorteza Khan, was a chief of the Turkish tribe of Aff- 
shar, enjoying no small consideration and power; who 
resided in general in a fortified palace within the walls 
of that village. I can remember that he was a person of 
grave demeanour and warlike aspect, with a noble growth 
of beard, which won my infant admiration, and in which 
I would twist my little hands when he took me in his 
arms, (and this he often did,) listening with a smile to 
my childish prattle ; for, though reserved and even stern 
to his dependents, he was a fond and indulgent parent. 
Unlike the greater number of his countrymen, he did 
not fill his harem with a crowd of women, but contented 
himself with two wives; of whom my mother, a lady of 
the Jalloyer tribe, was his favourite. By her he had four 
children ; the other, who was a Koord from Khabooshan, 
had two. 

My father was a man of too determined a character to 
admit of domestic brawls within his hearing—so that 
these two ladies continued to live together on very tole- 
rable terms. ‘The Koordish lady, whose temper was im- 
perious and haughty, frequently sought, it is true, to gain 
an ascendency not only in the domestic arrangements, but 
also in my father’s affections ; but deeply attached to my 
mother (as frequently is the case with persons of very 
opposite characters), he constantly resisted these attempts, 
which only served to place in a more amiable light the 
mild and unobtrusive sweetness of his favourite wife. 

I was the first fruit of their union, although I did not 
make my appearance until nearly three years after it had 
taken place. Few events of consequence come to pass 
in these countries without being preceded by omens of 








and just account of my life would not, I flatter myself, 
be deficient in the means of proving that I could occa- 
sionally remember the precepts of our holy faith, and 
could exercise discretion, self-denial, and charity.” 

“« We Lave abundant proof of that already, my friend,” 
observed Meerza Haneefah; “the anecdotes you have 





* A Persian exclamation in constant colloquial use, 
literally signifying “ Good God!” « Praise be to God !” 
but generally used as “ Well done!” “ Excellent!” &c., 


good or evil. ‘T’o her family af least my mother’s first 
pregnancy was a circumstance of deep interest; and ac- 
cordingly its issue was made the subject of a dream, 
which, as in most cases, left matters in greater aaxiety 
and doubt than before. 

My mother, having fallen asleep one day after coming 
out of the bath, dreamed that the hour of her delivery 
was come, and that her bed was surrounded by the an- 


cient females of the family, who watched with anxious 
and impatient looks, in hopes that the moment of birth 
should correspond with the fortunate minute predicted 
by a sage astrologer, who had been consulted on the oc- 
casion :—this coincidence, if it took place, was to insure 
to the child, good fortune, riches, and power; but any 
deviation was sure to entail upon her offspring misery 
and wo, in proportion to certain conditions, which, how- 
ever, were left undeclared. 

At length she thought her child was born; but she 
never had the happiness of beholding it—a noise and 
bustle arose, the company dispersed and fied in terror, 
and a dark, shadowy form, seizing her infant, disappeared 
with it from her view. While wildly shrieking at her 
misfortune, but unable, as she thought, to stir from the 
spot whcre she lay, the vision changed, and various 
scenes of tumult and terror paseed before her, in all of 
which one form, faint and indistinct indeed, but still the 
same, was constantly visible: she felt that it was her 
son ; but when she tried to approach him the form van- 
ished, or changed into wild chimeras that mocked her 
cries. Her struggles in these attempts at last awoke her, 
but the impression made on her imagination by this 
dream was so powerful, that she resolved, without loss 
of time, to consult the old and learned astrologer of the 
village, who for half a century had been in the practice 
of providing its inhabitants with charms for their differ- 
ent ailments, and lucky hours Yor their various under- 
takings. 

It happened that this venerable practitioner was not to 
be found at the time, and the lady, too uneasy to brook 
delay, was about to order search to be made for some 
other professor of the noble science of astrology, when 
the sound of a horn was heard without, succeeded by a 
voice, deeply and solemnly intonating certain of the 
prayers and exclamations commonly roared out, rather 
than recited, by dervishes and wandering fakeers. 

Intent as was my mother’s mind on reading the page 
of futurity, the arrival of such a personage at such a mo- 
ment seemed to her like an interposition of Heaven itself; 
—nor was this impression lessened when, upon despatch- 
ing one of her attendants for information regarding the 
stranger, she was met by others hurrying from the outer 
court to tell, that the person who thus announced his 
arrival was no other than Roushun-u-deen Sheikh Allee 
Calunder,* a dervish equally celebrated for his profound 
wisdom, his great sanctity, and the mystery connected 
with his character and habits of life. 

The sheikh was believed to be a native of India, a 
land fertile in magicians and necromancers, as well as in 
saints and sages; but though the person and extraordi- 
nary attributes of this holy man were well known in 
Persia, and throughout all the east, no one in all these 
countries could give any account either of his family, the 
place of his birth, his age, or even of the way in which 
he lived and moved from place to place. Strange tales 
were told of his age, and of the power he possessed of 
transporting himself to great distances in an incredibly 
short time:—his appearance was that of a man in the 
prime of life, yet he had been known to speak of periods 
and events of very remote occurrence, as from his own 
knowledge, so that those who heard him were constrained 
to believe that his mortal span had been preternaturally 
extended. He was never seen to partake either of meat or 
drink ; and a comparison of dates between travellers in 
countries widely distant, who each had met with this extra- 
ordinary person, reduced them to the perplexing dilemma 
of attributing to him the power of ubiquity, or of a mira- 
culously rapid locomotion. 

The sheikh was believed to profess the tenets of that 
sect of religious skeptics called Sooffees; but the rigid 

austerity and self-denial of his life, its blameless tenour, 
and the power of his eloquence in the mosques, when 

preaching to the people on the sublimer doctrines of their 

religion, all caused him to be looked upon as a worthy 

pillar of Islamism ;—even the priests and moollahs of the 

most celebrated shrines, though they hated and feared 

him for his extraordinary influence and endowments, did 

not dare to deny his claims to supereminent piety. 

But the sheikh possessed other and more powerful 





* Sheikh is a term signifying “an old man,” and is 
applied, not only to heads of tribes, but to men eminent 
for religion, austerity, and wisdom :—Calunders, Der- 
vishes, Fakeers, are wandering religious beggars and 








in English. 
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* « Please God!” 


fanatics. 
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ADVENTURES OF A KUZZILBASH. 








holds on the minds of the people at large. Intimately 
acquainted with the motions of the heavenly bodies, and 
their powers over and sympathies with the animal and 
vegetable worlds, he was a profound astrologer, he sur- 
gassed Aristotle as a philosopher, and Avicenna or Hip- 
pocrates in medical skill. The unerring certainty of his 
predictions, and the accuracy with which he decided upon 
lucky hours and minutes, together with the mystery in 
which much of his life and actions were shrouded, while 
they raised him almost to the rank of a prophet in popu- 
lar estimation, caused him also to be regarded in some 
degree as a magician, and one possessing power over the 
geaii and spirits of the elements :—what wonder, then, 
that my mother’s excited imagination should hail the ar- 
rival of such a person, at sucha m t, as a speci 
interposition of destiny ? Men of such holy stamp have 
always free access to every part of the household; and 
wo to that husband, father, or official, who should in any 
way impede the progress, or oppose the will of Sheikh 
Allee Calunder ! 

On being informed, by an attendant, of the pregnant 
lady’s wish to see and converse with him, the sheikh so- 
lemnly, and even mournfully, pronounced his blessing. 
» Peace be with thy lady, so long as Heaven wills it ! 
the cares of her soul are known to me, and I come to 
soothe them ; lead me straightway to her presence!” So 
saying, he followed the slave to my mother’s apartment. 

The sheikh, it has already been said, appeared to be a 
man in his prime ; scarce did he seem to have numbered 
thirty winters :—his hair, grown to immense length and 
thickness, was plaited and wreathed around his head like 
a lofty turban, and partially sprinkled with ashes; a few 
feathers of pheasants, with a branch of the Arabian jas- 
mine, were stuck fancifully on one side ; two full, pierc- 
ing, and deep-seated eyes, blazed from under brows of 
intense thought, above which rose his high and noble 
forehead ; a finely formed and aquiline nose, gave dignity 
to his face, naturally of a graceful oval, but which, now 
thin and care-worn, betokened the austerities of penance 
and abstinence; a large and handsome beard hung in 
undulating curls around his cheeks, and half concealed a 
mouth, which could fascinate by the sweetness of its 
smile, or add terror to the dark iron of the brow. 

The figure of the sheikh was in harmony with his 
countenance : lofty, graceful, and nervous, it bespoke the 
power of the mind that animated, yet seemed to prey 
upon it: for his frame was wasted almost to emaciation. 
A tattered mantle, of various colours, formed but a scanty 
covering to the upper part of his body: a thin strip of 
cloth was wound around his loins: the skin of a tiger 
hung over his shoulders : on his feet he wore the wooden 
slippers common to dervishes; and in his hand he bore 
a stick of ebony, with a crooked crutch-like handle, on 
which, when seated in meditation, he could rest his arm, 
and to which many people attributed much of his sup- 
posed magical power. 

The sheikh, as he entered the room, at the upper end 
of which my mother was seated upon a cushion, solemnly 
uttered the salutation of peace, in the name of God and 
his prophet ; and seating himself opposite to her, re- 
mained for more than a minute bending his keen eyes 
mournfully on her countenance. No one ventured to 
interrupt this silence, till the dervish himself at length 
spoke as follows :—“ Daughter! the angels of good and of 
evil are alike the messengers of Allah, and both must be 
received with meekness and humility; learn, then, to 
bend with resignation to his wili, that the blessings 
which his goodness bestows.may not elevate thee unduly, 
nor the sorrows he permits to assail thee in this vale of 
tears weigh too heavily on thy soul. Thou hast dreamed 
adream, which indeed has in part imagined to thy sleep- 
ing mind the future destiny of thyself and of thy off 
spring. Thy soul shall be gladdened by the birth of a 
son, but thy joy shall not long endure. He will be lost 
to thee before his youthful energies have attained ma- 
turity ; many perils, much of adversity and various ad- 
venture shall he experience, but it will be to surmount 
them all; for more of good than of evil fortune is written 

on his forehead, and his star shines brightly, though it 
be environed with many baleful influences! But here 
the veil is dropped, and Heaven, in mercy to its crea- 
tures, denies the dangerous gratification of perfect fore- 
knowledge. Be satisfied then, my daughter, with the 
promised good fortune of thy son, and seek no farther to 
pry into his destiny or thy own: be sure that, if thou 





ended, and, for the present, thou seest me wo more. 
May God protect thee!” So saying, the sheikh arose, 
and quitted the apartment slowly as he had entered it, 
leaving all who had witnessed this extraordinary inter- 
view too much bewildered to think of stopping, or even 
addressing him: and whether the attendants without 
had held careless watch was never known, but none of 
them observed the sheikh quit the fort, or even the vil- 
lage, nor was he heard of any more at this period. 

My mother, for some time after this event, continued 
so much a prey to anxiety, that her health was much 
affected; but the representations of her most attached 
friends, and the revival of hope, as the painful impres- 
sions of her dream and the dervish’s visit wore off, suc- 
ceeded in quieting her apprehensions. The period of her 
confinement at length arrived, and I was ushered into 
this world of care to the unutterable joy of my mother, 
the happiness of my father, and the satisfaction of the 
house in general. 

But the scene which took place around her during her 
confinement, brought vividly to my mother’s recollection 
her painful dream. There were the old women, as anx- 
ious in reality as they had been in imagination, about 
the propitious moment of the infant’s birth; the deviation 
proved considerable, but under circumstances so equivo- 
cal, that the most learned of the gossips in the science of 
astrology were quite at fault in deciding as to the chances 
of good or evil fortune to the child; and my mother’s 
anxiety was so painfully revived, that, forgetting the der- 
vish’s caution, she determined to consult the village as- 
trologer, and endeavour to extract some comfort from his 
predictions on the subject. 

It was, however, in vain; the old man, after calling to 
his assistance the profoundest problems he was master of, 
declared, that an influence over which he had no power 
baffled all his attempts, and spread an impenetrable veil 
over my future fate: thus my mother was forced to sub- 
mit to a second disappointment. 

It happened that, after her recovery, when, according 
to custom, she proceeded to the bath, from some acci- 
dental cause, she was induced to use the village hum- 
mauns, instead of the private ones in her husband’s pa- 
lace. In turning down the narrow and retired lane 
which led to these, accompanied by her female attend- 
ants, her course was arrested by the appearance of a 
figure in a garb of a dervish, whose lofty figure and com- 
manding voice proclaimed at once the Sheikh Allee Ca- 
lunder. “Infatuated woman!” said he,as the party with 
one accord stopped, and with suspended breath drank in 
his words: “ miserable and unhappy! why didst thou 
disregard my solemr warning? Know that thy fatal 
curiosity has drawn ruin upon thee! and dearly shalt 
thou pay for thy presumptuous but abortive attempt to 
penetrate the secret will of Heaven !” 

For a while the women, all stupefied with terror, were 
unable to utter a word! At last, my mother, observing 
that the sheikh was about to retire, summoned force to 
exclaim, “ Alas! holy dervish, take pity on the anxiety 
of a mother; remember how much cause she had for 
alarm: nor condemn her too eager desire to learn with 
more distinctness the fate of her son! Forgive my fault, 
and pray that Allah may forgive it likewise ; and be sure 
that rich alms shall flow from my husband’s treasure to 
the shrines of Mushed and Kerbela:* whither it is my 
intention to take a pilgrimage, as soon as circumstances 
shall permit me to leave my family !” 

“ Daughter,” replied the sheikh, severely, “remember 
the sin of the first woman; recollect its punishment, and 
think not lightly of thy fault. To me it was entrusted 
to warn thee of thy danger—to me it falls to denounce 
the punishment of thy disobedience—to Allah, and to 
his prophet, humble thyself, and endeavour to avert the 
heaviest weight of those disasters which otherwise will 
surely overwhelm thee. Seek not again to penetrate the 
hidden things of fate, but rather strive to prepare the 
mind of thy son for what that chequered fate may be; 
teach him patience and firmness in the hour of adversity ; 
gratitude and moderation in prosperity: and as the 
hardiest plants are nursed among the rocks, avoid undue 





* Mushed, the burying-place of Imaum Reza, the 
eighth Imaum of the Shea Mahometans, who was poi- 
soned at Toos in Khorasan, by Mamoon, son of Caliph 
Haroon-ul-Rasheed. Kerdelah, the mausoleum of Hus- 
sun and Hossein the sons of Allee, murdered at that 


indulgence, and seek to strengthen his body, as well as 
his mind, by healthful exercise and wholesome toil. By 
such conduct seek to appease the wrath of Allah, and 
Shun the storm which threatens to burst upon thy head. 
Me thou shalt see no more.”—So saying, the sheikh 
passed on, and soon disappeared. 

For some time my mother was in despair at this mys- 
terious denunciation of wrath; but, as no misfortune oc- 
curred immediately, and as I throve to her heart’s con- 
tent, the impression wore off by degrees. Her gossips 
and attendants sought to quiet her fears by sundry pithy 
arguments :— 

“That a lady of her rank was to be punished, or even 
threatened with punishment, for a little natural, nay, 
praiseworthy curiosity !—how extravagant an idea !— 
and at the will or word of a beggarly fakeer too! it was 
too ridiculous! It was only a pity that her husband’s 
furoshes* had not been called on to lay hold of and bas- 
tinado the impostor into more civil and comfortable terms.” 
In short, so much was said and done about the matter, 
that my mother was roused to throw off the feelings of 
dismay which ever and anon would weigh upon her 
heart ; and she was so successful at last, that even her 
pious intentions were shaken off along with her alarm, 
and the alms forgotten, and the pilgrimages put off from 
month to month, and then from year to year, till the 
vow and its original cause waxed faint as a shadow with- 
out form or substance, or like the sahrabt of the desert, 
which ever flits from the approach of the thirsty traveller. 

Meantime I grew up a great favourite with my father, 
and in due time a brother and two sisters were added to 
the family ; while the Koordish lady, who was introduced 
into the harem a year after my mother, presented the 
Khan with two boys. 


—< > 


CHAPTER III. 
First adventures. 


The lands and village of my father were situated on 
the borders of the great desert which stretches from the 
banks of the Koolzum (or Caspian) Sea, to those of the 
river Oxus: they were consequently much exposed to 
the incursions of the Oozbecks and Toorkoman tribes 
that wander over it, and who at this period, in the feeble 
days of Persia, ravaged Khorasan with impunity, from 
Serrukhs and Mushed, even to the borders of Irak.¢ In 
other days, my father, who was a warrior of no mean 
name, would often muster his dependants, and lead them 
to attack and plunder these enemies, even in their own 
camps: but times had changed ; the character of the na- 
tion had fallen with that of its sovereign,—the good, but 
weak Shah Hoossein,—into an effeminacy that portended 
its downfall; and these marauders had in consequence 
become so daring, that many towns and villages on the 
skirts of the mountains bordering the Desert had already 
become their prey; and my father was forced to content 
himself with merely repelling attacks, instead of making 
them as formerly. 

The Toorkoman tribe of Tekeh, supported by the Ooz- 
becks of Khyvah, had become particularly daring in our 
neighbourhood ; they had even approached so close as to 
surprise and plunder a small village belonging to my fa- 
ther, not many miles from his dwelling. But he, hear- 
ing of the outrage, collected some of his most trusty ad- 
herents, and pursuing. the robbers, overtook them when 
off their guard, during their first night’s halt. Disregard- 
ing the disparity of numbers, he took advantage of their 
confusion, charged them, cut a great many to pieces, 
killed one of their principal chiefs, released all the cap- 
tives they had taken, and returned home with many pri- 
soners. This feat repressed for a while the boldness of 
the Toorkomans, but it created in them a thirst for ven- 
geance, never to be quenched but in his blood. 

For some months every thing remained in quiet, but 
after that time rumours began to be circulated, that small 
parties of the Toorkomans had been observed lurking 
among same ruined villages, and in the ravines in our 
neighbourhood; and intelligence having at length ar- 
rived, that one of these had approached nearer than 
usual to our village, my father, summoning his best sol- 
diers, left home one evening in hopes of surprising them. 





* Tent-pitchers and sweepers. 
+ Sahrab, water of the desert—the mirage. 
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place by the soldiers of Yezid. 


+ The central and principal province of Persia. 
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The night passed on, not without anxiety ;—but little 
did any of the family dream of the fate that was hanging 
over them. 

In the gray of the morning the sound of horse was 
heard, and the watchmen on the walls gave notice that 
the khan was approaching. The gates were immedi- 
ately thrown open, and several of the inhabitants, both 
men and women, went out to meet their friends, return- 
ing, as they hoped, successful, and laden with booty. 
But they were soon terribly undeceived ; for, as the fore- 
most of the troop came near enough to be recognised, the 
unhappy villagers descried the wild features of their 
Toorkoman foes, scowling from under the Kuzzilbash 
caps and turbans. A loud scream of affright told their 
enemies that they were discovered, and instantly spurring 
their horses to full speed, they pursued the flying wretches, 
making way with their swords to right and left, and en- 
tered the gates almost before the alarm had reached the 
few guards who remained on duty. All who attempted 
resistance were cut to pieces in a moment, while a party 
of the villains, dashing forward to my father’s fortified 
palace, seized on the gates, which were beset with fugi- 
tives, before they could be effectually closed. 

Young as I then was, I can yet remember well the 
shrieks of horror and despair that arose as the Toorko- 
mans, with their huge rough caps and hideous counte- 
nances, all smeared with dust and blood, burst into the 
private apartments :—the yell of agony and frantic en- 
treaty that burst from the old women and eunuchs, as 
some of the stern savages hewed them in pieces, while 
others seized on the younger females and children, still 
seems to ring in my ears. The nurse, who had tended 
me from infancy, was speared by two ruffians as I clung 
to her, adding my cries to hers, and I was covered with 
her blood. Child as I was, this outrage roused my puny 
wrath, and, drawing the little dagger which was thrust 
into my girdle, I dashed it against one of the murderers, 
who instantly raised his spear with an oath, and would 
have pinned me to the ground ; but his companion struck 
the weapon aside with his sword, crying “ Hold, hold! 
harm not the child! He is a brave fellow, and I shall 
keep him to attend upon my little Selim.” 

In the mean time others seized my mother, who orly 
thought of protecting her younger children; but they 
tore them from her arms, and throwing’ them screaming 
upon the slaughtered bodies of her servants, hurried her 
along with all the younger females beyond the walls of 
the fort. According to their custom on such occasions, 
they carefully forebore to encumber their retreat with 
any whose old age, or extreme youth, might retard them 
on the march, or who were not likely to fetch a high 
price as slaves: all such they mercilessly slaughtered ; 
and, as they dragged us along, we could see the work of 
death going on: we heard the shrieks, and trod on the 
mangled remains of our friends and relatives. 

At length the pillage was complete; they gathered 
together their prisoners and plunder, bound the latter 
hastily upon the camels and other cattle belonging to 
the village, and led them forth from the gates. Some 
of the young females were placed upon camels; others 
were seated and secured bé@hind their ravishers. My 
mother, whose beauty, in spite of her despair, was so 
great as to attract the notice of the same person who had 
saved my life, and who proved to be a chief of some con- 
sequence, was accommodated with a camel, and placed 
under the special care of a trusty attendant: my efforts 
and entreaties to get near her were also attended to, and 
I was seated with her upon the same animal. But all 
the male, and many of the stronger female prisoners, 
having their elbows pinioned behind them, and being se- 
cured by a rope to the saddles of the horsemen, were 
forced to follow on foot. 

The signal was now given, and the whole party moved 
rapidly forward. Loud cries of despair arose on every 
side as we left behind us our desolate bloody homes, and 
saw the hope, which was still entertained by many, of 
rescue by the khan’s party fast failing. Alas! we soon 
learned that his fate had been the prelude to ‘our own. 
Anxious to discover the enemy, he had divided his force, 
at first but small, into two parties, in order to scour the 
country more effectually ; and had unfortunately fallen 
in with their principal body closely ambushed. He was 
surrounded and fiercely attacked, almost before he saw 
his danger ; the greater number of his people were killed 
around him, and he himself was speared from behind, 
while defending himself against three of his enemies. It 
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was the dresses of our unfortunate friends that had been 
so successfully used to deceive the watchmen of our 
village ; and in our progress onward, we had the addi- 
tional misery of marching through the pass where the 
disaster had taken place, strewed with their stript and 
mangled bodies. My poor mother first learned the full 
extent of her misfortune, from seeing her husband’s well- 
known sash and turban on one of her guards: it was her 
death-blow. 

The wail and lamentation which accompanied the first 
part of our progress subsided, by degrees, into stifled 
sobs and silent despair, as we toiled along after our cap- 
tors, who, regardless of the weakness or weariness of 
their prisoners, urged on their horses, dragging the poor 
wretches forcibly along, goading them with the butt ends 
of their lances, and scarce giving them time to rise, when 
pain or accident brought them to the ground. Several 
of them gave up in despair, long before the evening of 
that dreadful day, and yielded up their lives under the 
spears of the ‘l'oorkomans; indeed, our course might 
have been traced by the carcasses of men and cattle, and 
the shreds of goods, or bales of merchandise, abandoned 
in the rapidity of our retreat ; for the robbers well knew 
that the alarm would soon be general, and made great 
exertions to get beyond all danger of pursuit. 

My mother for a long while lay almost insensible upon 
the pile of clothes which had been placed upon the camel 
for her accommodation, clasping me ever and anon with 
a convulsive shudder to her heart, but neither uttering a 
word nor shedding a tear. Her lips, as she sometimes 
pressed them to my face, were parched and burning ; and 
her eyes wild, but sunk in their sockets, resembled those 
of a dying person. ‘Towards evening she became more 
tranquil, and at length addressed me by my name. “Is- 
mael, Janee!* my dear boy, thy mother is dying, the 
angel of death is at hand; and I thank Allah that he has 
permitted me so soon to follow your father. I have this 
day witnessed the ruin of our house, the slaughter of our 
family, and the murder of my beloved husband; the blow 
that reunites me to them is merciful, and I am truly grateful 
for the boon ;—but you, my child, your fate distracts me 
with apprehension, and gives me the only pang I feel in 
quitting this earth. Yet who can read the book of fate ? 
The same destiny that preserved your life this morning, 
when all your family perished, may still watch over and 
preserve it, to raise the fallen fortunes of your house, and 
to take a signal revenge on its destroyers.” I could only 
answer with my tears. My mother’s deathlike looks dis- 
tressed and appalled me; and though her words sunk into 
my memory, I could with difficulty follow their sense. 
“Ismael!” she continued, “ my dear orphan boy, listen to 
the dying words of your mother. Child though you 
are, you have heard the circumstances connected with 
your birth. Alas! could I have foreseen the cruel fulfil- 
ment of those prophetic warnings! Know that your 
future fate and fortune are chiefly in your own hands: 
happiness and prosperity may be yours—but it will de- 
pend on your own prudence and forbearance to render 
them permanent. Restrain your passions, my child— 
and, taking warning by your mother’s fate, submit the 
longings of irdiscreet curiosity to the restraint of mode- 
ration and reason. Forget not, [smael, the faith of your 
fathers! Never abandon the tenets and doctrines of the 
Sheabt persuasion. Keep in mind your noble descent : 
remember that you hold your lineage from the tribe of 
Affshar—faithful to their friends, terrible to their ene- 
mies. You are now unbappily in the power of the last, 
and must bend to the storm that cannot be resisted. But 
fortune, like a morning of spring, soon changes from 
dark to bright; the star of your destiny may yet shine 
forth, and the murderers of your father and your family 
may in their turn eat the bitter fruit of their ruthless 
deeds from your hand. One thing more keep in your 
memory: the sage who obscurely foretold your fortune, 





* Janee, “ my life!”—A Persian expression of affection. 

+ Itis generally known that the religion of Islam is 
divided into two principal sects—the followers of Omar, 
and those of Allee. ‘The former consider Omar to have 
been the legitimate successor of the Prophet, as God’s 
vicegerent upon earth. The latter attribute that distinc- 
tion to Allee, the son-in-law and friend of Mahomed ; 
and many a bloody war has been the consequence of this 
difference in religious opinion, For particulars regard- 
ing these two sects, D’Herbelot, Chardin, and Malcolm’s 
History of Persia, may be consulted. 





and whose denunciation against me I now see fulfilled in 
this calamity—the holy Sheikh Allee Calunder surely 
still exists. Seek him, my son, and make his counsels 
the guide of your steps. Your mother has too certain 
proof that they are true as the words of fate—as such 
receive them. Would I had done so!” 

In this way my mother continued to impress me with 
her last counsels, as often as her weakness would per- 
mit ; and the greater part of her words, spoken under 
circumstances so painful and peculiar, made, it may 
easily be imagined, an indelible impression on my young 
mind. 

At last the weary march concluded. The Toorkomans 
found it impossible to urge on either prisoners or cattle 
farther: rest and fuod were absolutely necessary. A 
hollow among some sand-hills, where a few wells afforded 
a supply of water, served for our encamping ground, and 
the whole party, captors and captives, gladly obeyed the 
order to halt, and sought a short relief from their misery 
or fatigue, in sleep. Not quietly, however, were the poor 
captives permitted to sink to repose. The task of un- 
loading the camels, of rubbing down and tending the 
horses, of whom upon a march the Toorkomans are al- 
ways more careful than of themselves, was forced upon 
the wearied wretches, 

Their captors, in the mean time, seizing on such of 
the camels as had sunk under their loads, and well know- 
ing they would never rise again, cut their throats, and 
speedily dissecting the carcasses, distributed them among 
their party. Fires were made of such dry weeds and 
cattle-dung as could be collected, at which the meat, cut 
in pieces, was scorched, rather than roasted, an arrow 
serving in place of a spit. Happy were those among the 
female captives, whose youth or beauty had found favour 
in the eyes of their masters ; for it procured them a slen- 
der share of this rude feast—while others, who more 
required it, were forced to be content with a morsel of 
dry bread and drop of muddy water: and even this did 
not fall to the lot of all. 

When the meal was finished, preparations were made 
for sleep, and for securing the prisoners. A circle was 
formed by the Toorkomans, within which the former 
were placed, along with the cattle and the baggage; and 
those who were thought likely to attempt escaping in the 
night, were pinned down by a horse-cloth thrown over 
them, on either end of which lay one of these guards— 
thus preventing the possibility of their stirring. Sentries 
were then placed on every side, and the whole party were 
permitted to take repose as best they could. 

A melancholy resting-place it was, indeed: even at 
this distance of time I shudder to think of the miseries 
of that night—of all that live-long day. I have wit- 
nessed many a scene of blood and horror since that time, 
and each, in succession, has faded more or less from my 
memory with passing yeais; but the impressions made 
on my young mind by the occurrences of this hideous 
day never have and never can be effaced. 

Some of the poor captives, overcome with fatigue, but 
of powerful athletic frames, sunk at once to sleep of the 
profoundest kind : others, in whom grief struggled with 
weariness, groaned and wept long ere they were relieved 
by sleep. But there were many whose strength, exerted 
to the uttermost, now totally gave way, and they sank 
exhausted on the ground, to rise no more; to these no 
sleep came—a restless moaning continued for a while, 
but in the morning they were found dead and stiffened 
with cold, just where they lay down.. 

Of this number was my hapless mother. The chief, 
Omer Khan by name, who had preserved both her and 
me, had directed such attendance to be given as could 
easily be rendered by one of his followers; and the man, 
to do him justice, did not neglect his master’s orders. 
But it was too late—the fuod which was offered she re- 
jected, giving her portion to me, whose appetite was by 
no means injured, either by the long march or by grief, 
and who readily accepted all that was offered me. Her 
strength was quite gone, her voice failed, and she was 
unable to express her anxiety and affection, otherwise 
than by clasping me convulsively to her breast as I lay 
beside her. Pained and alarmed by her silence, I called 
loudly on her to speak to me, and cried bitterly at her 
continued inattention. At length, in a low uncertain 
tone, I heard her exclaim, “ My child! my child! Allab, 
Allah!” while her arms seemed to seek me, and het 
eyes were half closed and sightless: as I turned to em- 
brace her, her arms dropped powerless from me, a gral 
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escaped her lips, and she remained motionless. Igno- 
rant of the change that had taken place, I tried to rouse 
her, and to attract her attention by caresses ; but finding 
all in vain, I was struck with a strange alarm, and wept 
aloud. By this time all around me had sunk to rest, 
and my cries were quite unheeded ; nature, exhausted 
at last, gave way, and I dropped into a heavy sleep upon 
the dead body of my mother. 


— 
CHAPTER IV. 
The Toorkoman camp. 


The camp was in motion before morning dawned, and 
I was roused from my melancholy couch by the attend- 
ant who had charge of my mother and myself. He soon 
discovered that all was over with her, and finding me 
wet with the heavy dew, and stiff with cold, he thought 
that I had shared her fate, and went to report the cir- 
cumstance to his master. Omer Khan, disappointed at 
the double loss, came up to examine into the fact, and 
arrived just in time to see me, who had been roused by 
the efforts of his servant, stretching myself, and again 
attempting to awaken my mother. “Take the boy 
away,” said he ; “the woman is gone: leave her where 
she lies, and let the boy still ride on the same camel as 
yesterday—come, despatch !” But when they told me 
that my mother was dead, and attempted to carry me 
from the body, the violence of my grief was so great 
that it affected even the rough chief who had taken 
charge of me; he patted me on the head, bade me be of 
good cheer, promised that he would take care of me, and 
left me to his servant Hamet, with a strict charge of kind 
treatment and attention. ; 

Hamet was fortunately a good natured fellow; he 
soothed me with wonderful patience, and when he found 
that all would not do, he lifted me without farther cere- 
mony from where I lay, and placed me screaming upon 
the camel which had been prepared for my mother and 
myself. What became of her body the wild beasts and 
ravens of the desert can tell; but Hamet took from 
around her neck a talisman, consisting of a small silver 
box, in which was a cornelian stone engraved with some 
mystical characters, and a piece of paper inscribed with 
some verses from the koran; this he threw over my neck 
to please me: it attracted my attention and quieted me 
for the moment, and it has been my companion ever 
since. 

We quitted our halting place just after the hour of 
morning prayer, which was duly performed; and we 
marched forward into the desert, leaving behind us many 
of our fellow prisoners along with my unfortunate mo- 
ther. Peace be to their dust! may their souls drink in 
the pure joys of paradise! they early left this weary pil- 
grimage, and escaped from many sorrows, and the long 
cheerless captivity which awaited the survivors. 

The day passed on in the same fatiguing exertion as 
the last, and, like it, had its victims ; for though the nights 
were piercingly cold, the sun was so powerful in the 
day-time, that the sands of the desert sent forth a burn- 
ing heat. Luckily for the wretched prisoners, the ra- 
pidity of our progress was as fatal to the cattle as to 
human life, and our captors were induced to relax in 
their rate of speed, in order to secure as much as possble 
of the booty with which these cattle were loaded ; had 
it not been for this, few of the prisoners could have held 
out at all. But, indeed, as the danger of pursuit abated, 
the Toorkomans themselves were disposed to move at an 
easier rate, and though the second day’s journey was 
extremely painful, the third and following ones became 
gradually less so. 

As for me, although I had by no means become in- 
sensible to the loss of my mother, yet as the fatigue fell 
but lightly in comparison on me, and as my friend Hamet 
was kind, and gave me nearly enough of food, which, 
though coarse, was made palatable by hunger, I got re- 
conciled to my condition, and only now and then en- 
quired “ when we should reach home.” 

It was on the eighth day of our march, having left far 
upon our right the ancient city of Merve, which spreads 
its ruins in a wilderness, like T’admor of the Desert, that, 
emerging from a long tract of low sand hills, void of the 
smallest vegetation, we looked down upon a green strip 
of country, through which, among beds of reed, stole a 
sluggish river. The stream occasionally swelled out into 


and beauty to the spot, the more delightful from its con- 
trast with the sterility around it. 

The river was bordered on each side by meadows, 
yielding excellent pastures ; and though, at this season, 
the grass had lost some portion of its verdure, it sti | 
furnished abundant food to numerous herds of cattle 
that strayed among it. Groups of tents, black from their 
covering of coarse felt, were sprinkled here and there, 
and, even at a distance, we could discern their inhabit- 
ants moving among them, or sitting at the doors of their 
respective habitations: every thing announced that we 
had reached our journey’s end—that we had arrived at 
the Toorkoman camp. 

No sooner had the advance of our party issued from 
among the sand hills, than they were observed by the 
scouts of the camp, who are generally stationed in posi- 
tions from whence they may see and give notice of any 
coming danger; and who, observing us, set up a loud 
yell, which occasioned multitudes to issue from the tents, 
with eager and anxious enquiry. But a shrill, peculiar 
cry, from our party, instantly changed the warning voice 
of the guards into a joyful shout, and the alarm of the 
camp into loud clamours of congratulation. Men, wo- 
men, and children, poured tumultuously from the nearer 
aouls,* to meet us, and the air resounded with loud 
screams of joy, mingled with exclamations of reply to 
the watch-words of our party. 

Still we pressed forward, and gained the banks of the 
river, where now and then a few stunted broken trees 
might be seen dipping their roots in its waters, and af- 
fording some scanty shade. 

After a pretty long course, we reached the residence 
of Hyder Beg, the chief, who had headed this enterprise, 
and in front of it the party halted, surrounded by in- 
creasing crowds from the neighbouring aouls, all eager 
to hear the news, and learn the particulars of their coun- 
trymen’s exploits. 

The wild and characteristic scene which ensued made 
an impression upon me not easily described. Here were 
multitudes of the savage T’oorkomans, whom I had been 
taught to hate, if not to fear, clad in coarse wrapping 
gowns, scarcely girded round their bodies, and their 
huge rough caps, with their wild broad features, and lit- 
tle angular eyes, lighted up with uncouth joy, all clamor- 
ously congratulating their countrymen on their good 
fortune in capturing or destroying so many of us poor 
Kuzzilbashes: and the women with their flat Calmuck 
faces set off by enormous head-dresses, hung all over 
with gold or silver coins—their hair in long plaits, hang- 
ing behind and on either side the head, twisted with sil- 
ver bells and buttons—came running in their loose flow- 
ing shifts to meet their husbands or sons, and screaming 
out enquiries as to the booty they had brought. 

The party that had arrived, on the other hand, were 
busy bringing up the prisoners and baggage, unloading 
the beasts of burden, and arranging their captives; who, 
worn out, squalid, and almost naked, awaited their fate 
in mute despondency. The loud shrill tones of enquiry, 
the yells of congratulation and joy, the shrieks of dis- 
tress from those who now for the first time learned that 
they had lost relatives—tones of exultation, expostula- 
tion, quarreling, and abuse, mingling with the bells of 
the camels, the execrations of their drivers, and fifty 
other indescribable sounds, in one stupifying din, formed 
a striking contrast to the silent and motionless misery 
of the wretched captives. ‘Through the kindness of my 
good friend Hamet, I had suffered so little for some days, 
and had been so well treated on the whole, that my fears 
had in great measure given way, and I rather enjoyed 
the novelties that passed under my observation ; but the 
show was now over, and my destiny was soon to be 
decided. 

The family of Hyder Beg, consisting of his father, a 
withered old man, with a few long white bristles for a 
beard, and eyes almost invisible among the wrinkles of 
his cheeks and brow—his mother, an old crone, like a 
half animated corpse in a brown parchment skin, with 
sundry women and children, rushed out to meet him, 
clinging round him, and taking his horse, his arms, and 
accoutrements from him with affectionate zeal; and he 
soon disappeared with them into his tent. A similar 
reception awaited Omer Khan, my master and protector, 
who after the first congratulations were over, spying me 





* Aoul, or Oolous—a subdivision of a tribe or camp ; 
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perched on the top of my camel, called to Hamet to take 
me down, and carry me into the inner tent, where was 
his favourite wife. “Here, khanum,’’* cried he, «I 
have brought you a young Kuzzilbash to attend upon 
your little Selim, and be his playfellow. He isa brave 
little fellow, too: he would fairly have put me to death, 
if he had but had strength enough, in defence of his old 
fool of a nurse; and I don’t doubt his turning out an 
excellent hand at a chappow.t Take him, and be kind 
to him.” 

The lady, whose face, though downright Calmuck in 
features, was full of good humour and vivacity, received 
me very graciously ; and, seeing that I was shy, and that 
my heart was full—for the thought of my own mother 
came across my mind with a renewed feeling of bitter- 
ness—she took me by the hand, bade me welcome, and 
fear nothing; and, calling to one of her women, sent 
her to bring her son, little Selim, to her immediately. 

Selim was a tall boy, nearly two years older than my- 
self, well made and handsome—though his features par- 
took somewhat of the Calmuck cast of his mother: he 
was strong and active, and already could ride a horse, 
and draw his little bow, with any one of his years in the 
camp. Great was his delight when his father told him 
that he had brought a little servant for him from among 
the Kuzzilbash dogs: “and a fine little ghourumsaug+ 
it is,” added Omer Khan, “and a brave one he’!I be, if 
he lives.” 

“ But what can he do, father?” cried Selim, casting 
his keen, but good humoured eyes over my anxious 
countenance and disheveled dress. “ He looks as if he 
still cried after his mother! Can he ride a horse, or 
shoot a bow? or does he know how to run, or leap? 
Well, at any rate, he can run and pick up my arrows, 
and in time I will teach him better things.” 

“ Child,” observed his mother, “the poor boy is tired 
and hungry; take him and give him part of your sup- 
per and bed, and to-morrow you shall see what he can 
do, and teach him what you please.” 

Selim now took me by the hand, and led me to an 
apartment behind the principal tent, where there were 
several women and children huddled together. Here 
was novelty and variety enough to engage my attention, 
if I had been in a mood for amusement: what a contrast 
was this rude tent to all I bad ever before seen in the 
shape of a habitation! Instead of a neatly-finished, 
well-carpeted apartment, the wicker-walls of this den, 
covered with black felt, were hung with all the trash and 
litter peculiar to a 'Toorkoman tent: old pack-saddles and 
camels’ furniture; leather bags for holding milk and 
churning butter; cooking-pots, broken wooden platters ; 
a drum made of a hollowed wooden block, covered with 
a piece of sheepskin ; bags of dried curds§ and of wool, 
bladders filled with tallow and with butter, old boots and 
piles of sheepskins, lay heaped in every corner, soliciting 
attention in the semi-obscurity of the place; while from 
the ends of the wooden wickerwork of the walls hung 
sheepskin jackets, fur caps, women’s head-dresses, tat- 
tered trowsers, bows and arrows, swords and spears, in 

all imaginable confusion. Already, too, had part of the 
plunder of our village mingled with it; and shawls, 
turbans, caps, silken shirt® and trowsers, cloaks and slip- 
pers, with calleeoons and metal platters, basins and 
ewers, bits of broken looking-glass, ornamented boxes, 
and many other things of the kind, were now subjected 
to a very curious scrutiny by one part of the women 
and children, while some of the female menia!s of the 
family were employed in working carpets in a loom at 
one end of the tent, and others laboured at shaking the 
milk in a leathern bag to extract the butter from it. 

My entrance gave a turn to their curiosity ; women 
and children gathered round me in a moment, and beset 





* Khanum is the feminine of khan, lord—and signi- 
fies lady, the wife of a khan. 

+ A chappow is a plundering expedition, the nature 
of which will hereafter be more particularly explained. 

+ Ghourumsavug is a Turkish word of abuse, which 
may be translated by the English word “ scoundrel,” al- 
though its literal meaning is even still more gross: it is 
in very frequent use where Turkish is spoken, and some- 
times, as here, is used jocularly. 
§ The curds, expressed from the milk, or buttermilk, 
are often dried in the sun, and preserved thus. They 
are broken small, and, mixed with water, form a pleasant 








4 small marshy lake, and its blue waters gave a freshness 


a Turkish word. 


acidulous beverage. 
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me with a thousand questions, to which I paid no atten- 
tion whatever: a sense of forlornness rose to my heart, 
and, clingirg close to Selim, I could not repress my 
tears; and fain would have shrunk into a dark corner 


te sob out the bitterness of my feelings, It was at this 
moment that I spied an urchin, of about my own age, 
decorated with the well-known shawl which had been 
my father’s turban; the same that had been taken from 
his murdered body to serve his murderers as a disguise, 
and the sight of which had so fatally affected my poor 
mother. 

Bursting with indignation, T sprang from the side of 
Selim, and, aiming a furious blow at the little wretch, 
seized and secured the shawl from his clutches, before he 
dreamed of the attack. A loud scream was instantly 
set up by the child, and echoed by all the women. 
«“Wallah!’* “The Kuzzilbash dog!” “The cursed 
imp of Satan!” “What news is this?” “ Ah, the 
ghourumsaug ! seize him, beat him, kill him!” « What 
devil is this that has got among us?” cried all speaking 
together, and, seconding their torrents of abuse by ac- 
tions, they assaulted me at once—even Selim turned to 
me with an eye of fire; but, dashing some of them from 
me, and eluding the rest as well as [ could, while I held 
my prize above my head, and my cheeks glowed with 
anger and excitement, “It is my father’s turban,” ex- 
claimed I, “ and no one shall have it—no one shall get 
it from me!” 

« Well done, my little fellow,” cried Selim in his turn, 
his anger giving place to a smile of approbation ; “ keep 
the shawl, and no one shall take it from you—no one 
shall touch you or it, while I am your master.” 

With these words he dispersed the grumbling children ; 
and, in spite of the angry efforts of the women, he led 
me clear off to his own corner of the tent, where, after 
sharing with me a hearty supper of soup, thickened with 
barley-bread and well seasoned with garlic, with plenty 
of buttermilk and water to drink, we retired tu sleep upon 
a parcel of felts, having a warm sheepskin pelisse to 
cover us; nor did I awake until the noise of the cattle 
and the bustle of morning aroused my companion and 
myself to the business of the day. 


—s— - 
CHAPTER V. 
The Chushmah Jemallee. 


The encamping ground of the aoul to which my mas- 

ter Omer Khan belonged, was pleasant in itself, and par- 
ticularly grateful when contrasted with the wide extent 
of desert around it. The banks of the river on which 
it was situated had once been well inhabited, and thickly 
sprinkled with towns, villages, and gardens, for a con- 
siderable extent both below and above the city of Merve ; 
but these were now all in ruins, and, for a considerable 
distance round the city, totally uninhabited, except by 
marauders, who took shelter among them for the pur- 
poses of concealment and plunder. 
* Beyond, and farther removed into the desert, these 
ruins served as points of rendezvous, and permanent 
encampments for the Toorkoman tribes, who formed 
them into strongholds for storing their booty and pro- 
tecting their wives and families in case of attack. The 
vicinity of the stream, too, gave encouragement to some 
of the more industrious among them to cultivate a little 
ground ; for, wherever water could be procured, a rich 
crop of corn or fruits, as water-melons, cucumbers, and 
the like, was sure to reward the husbandman. 

It was at such an establishment we had now arrived. 
Ruins of considerable extent, but quite overgrown with 
rank grass and weeds, announced that a village of no 
mean size had once existed here. A small square en- 
closure of sun-dried brick, probably at one time that of 
a fortified palace, with towers at each corner, had been 
so far repaired as to render it proof against any surprise 
cither by horse or foot, and in this were formed several 
depots of goods belonging to the chiefs and richer in- 
dividuals of the tribe: a few shops constituted a bazar, 
and there was also sufficient space to contain the women 
and children, with a considerable part of the cattle of the 
aoul in case of danger. 

But the Toorkomans always prefer their black tents 
to any other habitation ; and these were scattered about 





* An oath or exclamation equivalent to Heavens !—by 
God! 
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| in groups usually forming a square, having behind them 


enclosures made of split reeds, to contain their cattle at 
nights. 

Many of these squares were very pleasantly placed ; 
for a few straggling trees indicating where orchards once 
stood, were scattered about ; and banks, overgrown with 
rich vegetation, offered shelter from the wind, and at 
certain times of the day, a shade from the fierce rays of 
the sun. 

In one place, the river, which sometimes was hardly 
visible among the reeds, took a sweep beneath a shoulder 
of the bank rather higher than the rest, and swelled out 
into a little lake; a white sandy beach of twenty or 
thirty yards in length bounded its waters at the foot of 
this bank, which rose above it covered with green turf. 
Nearly in the centre of this beach, a spring of clear cold 
water, which took its rise some hundred yards off, under 
a rock, fell into the lake. So tempting a spot had not 
been neglected in days of yore: the spring, from its 
source to the margin of the lake, had been enclosed 
within a garden, which, to judge by its remains, must 
have belonged to some powerful prince. One tradition 
attributed it to Afrasiab*—another, with more proba- 
bility, referred it to the time of the first caliphs. Much 
| care had, at all events, been taken to embellish the gar- 

den; canals, with stone cisterns, had once adorned it, 
| and fountains might be traced, which scattered the pure 

waters of the stream around to cool the air. A great 
| many stumps, for the most part quite decayed, but some 
| of which still threw out a few sickly shoots, proved that 
| groves of orange, pomegranate, and other fruit trees, 
| once flourished here, and long slender runners of the 
| vine still crept among the tangled weeds. 
Just upon the edge of the bank, the little stream, after 
filling a canal, had been trained to fall over an artificial 
| cascade of stone, the sides of which had been adorned 
| with ornaments of the same; but the canal was almost 
| obliterated, and the stone over which the water rushed 
was broken, and had fallen in such a manner as to con. 
fine the stream still more. A rude spout of stone had 
been placed so as to collect it in the basin below, and to 
enable the women to fill their water-vessels more easily. 
A huge old sycamore tree, once the chief ornament of 
the garden, grew on one side and overshadowed the ba- 
sin; anda vine, which had rooted itself among the broken 
stones, formed a still closer covering, protecting the water 
from the rays of the sun, so as to render it always cool 
and refreshing. It was a delicious spot, and had become 
the favourite rendezvous of the whole aoul: the women 
came morning and evening to fill their water-skins ; the 
elders of the men met to smoke their calleeoonst under 
the shade, and the youths to talk over their exploits per- 
formed or anticipated, to play at games of chance, and 
listen to the tales of a Kissago,+ or to gossip with the 
women ; the children sported below upon the green bank, 
or threw themselves into the sparkling waters of the 
little lake at its foot. A more delightful scene of pas- 
toral and patriarchal happiness after a rude fashion, than 
| this spot exhibited, cannot be conceived; nor could it 
| have been readily credited that the men, who, when 
mounted and armed for plunder, were so stern and ruth- 
less, wading through blood, and sparing neither age nor 
sex, were the same who now sat happy and harmless 
with their families beneath the old sycamore, at the quiet 
Chushmah Jemallee.§ Such was the place to which I 
was now conveyed, where most of my boyish years were 
passed, and the recollection of which I cannot even now 
recall without emotions of the most lively tenderness. 
Around, for many miles, lay the meadows where the 
tribe pastured their flocks and herds until the grass was 
nearly exhausted; after which, the greater part of the 
camp moved along with the cattle to other places afford- 
ing more abundant herbage. 

From this time forward I became one of the family ; 
the good humoured Omer Khan was constant in his 
rough and boisterous kindness to the child whose life he 
had preserved; and Selim, his son, became so fond of 








* A king of Tartary celebrated in the Shah-Nameh of 
Ferdousee. 

} Pipes, on the principle of the Indian hookah, but 
having only a wooden stalk, instead of a snake, for smok- 
ing tobacco through water. 

+ A professional teller of stories and romances, com- 
mon over all the East. 

§ The “ Fountain of beauty.” 











me that he would seldom let me quit his sight. He too 
a pride in teaching me all that he himself had learned, 
consisting principally of athletic exercises, riding, using 
the spear, the bow and arrow, and the cimetar, or Per- 
sian sword ; at all of which weapons my young master 
was so expert, that before he had attained his fourteenth 
year, few could compete with him in their use. His 
horse, taught to obey the least sound of his voice or 
movement of his body, s ded his master’s address so 
well, that his spear never failed of striking the point he 
aimed at, and turned so swiftly from the shock, that his 
adversary was ever disappointed of his revenge. It was 
taught to take part in every combat, and to assist its 
master’s efforts with its heels and teeth. From its back, 
his arrows were discharged with the most unerring skill ; 
seldom did he miss the brazen basin hung from the high- 
est pole; and he marked with infallible precision the 
smallest opening in his opponent’s coat of mail. The 
ball of wetted cotton, the turban of twisted cloth, the 
thickest hide, and the toughest-scaled fish, alike gave 
way before the address with which he wielded his keen. 
edged cimetar. Every one predicted that Selim Beg 
would be the pride and the champion of his tribe. | 
was his apt pupil,and many a hearty “ Barick illah” did 
my close and steady emulation of his exploits call forth 
from the old Oostade,* who had been his early tutor, and 
who still continued his instructions to us both, Envy 
or jealousy were not in the noble nature of Selim Beg; 
and the nearer I approached to his own adroitness, the 
more he loved and caressed me. Thus, though in station 
I remained a slave in the house of my master, like other 
captives of my nation, my condition in reality was happy 
and comfortable. If the refinements and luxuries adopted 
in the houses of the Persian khans were not to be met 
with here, there was at least kindness and cordiality, 
hospitality and plenty. 

The lot of my unfortunate fellow-captives was very 
different from mine. After being allowed to rest a very 
few days, that they might recruit a little from the fatigues 
of their last severe march, during which time they were 
scantily fed with barley-bread and a little milk, they were 
distributed, according to the claims of the captors, in 
various ways. Some remained for a while among the 
different aouls, employed either in herding camels, or in 
cultivating the earth; but the far greater portion were 
sent farther north into the desert, both in order to place 
them more beyond the possibility of escape, and to be 
nearer the slave markets in the Oozbeck states, from 
whence merchants came periodically to purchase such 
captives. The women were chiefly placed, either as 
concubines or slaves, in the harems of the chiefs, where 
probably they consoled themselves for their misfortunes, 
in the enjoyment of that influence which the superior 
beauty of Persian women frequently secures to captives 
of that nation over their ‘l'oorkoman lords. 

I saw but few of these captives again: one or two of 
those who had fallen to the lot of persons in the neigh- 
bouring aouls, and who remained with them until sold 
to slave merchants, used to recognise me, and would 
repeat to me, when opportunity offered, many of the cir- 
cumstances connected with our common misfortune, or 
would entreat me to use the influence I was supposed to 
possess with the khan, my master, for indulgence, or for 
pardon, as might be required ; but these, one after an- 
other, all disappeared. One woman alone lived for a 
longer time in the aoul, and to her it was in a great 
measure owing that I retained so exact a recollection of 
my family and early misfortunes, and that I continued in 
the faith of my ancestors a zealous Sheah. This woman 
had belonged to my father’s household; and although, 
in consequence of her being but little employed about 
the person of my mother or her children, J had known 
her but slightly, when I saw her soon after our arrival 
at the aoul, and recognised her as one of my own people, 
I flew to her with uncontrollable delight, and burst into 
a passion of tears on her bosom. The poor creature 
was hardly less affected, and ever after, while she lived, 
which was but for a few years, she sought opportunities 
of seeing me—an indulgence which, to say the truth, 
was by no means prohibited; and delighted to converse 
with me on all that had passed—on my family and 
rights—on what I had once been, and what I was now 
reduced to. ; 

Her own misfortune was severe enough ; she had been 





* Oostade, a master; a teacher of any profession. 
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dragged from her husband and family, from a condition 
of ease and comfort to one of solitary servitude and 
toil; for, being neither young nor beautiful, no harem 
opened its gates to receive her—hard menial labour was 
her lot : and though, in other respects, not harshly treat- 
ed, she became the drudge of a whole family, who did 
not spare her toil. Thus, her mind became embittered 
to the present as she dwelt upon the past ; she hated the 
authors of her misery, and sought to cherish in my 
young breast an equally lasting and violent sentiment. 
She painted to me the atrocities of the dreadful day 
which cut off our family and clan from among the living ; 
she reminded me of my murdered father, and the words 
of my dying mother; and she charged me never to lose 
sight of the revenge which I was bound to exact for the 
slaughter of my parents. Above all, she conjured me, 
by every sacred name, “ never to forget that I had been 
born and bred in the only true faith, a worthy Sheah, a 
follower of Allee, the only lawful successor of the pro- 
phet—blessed be his name !—I was now,” she reminded 


“me, “in the land of Soonnies, these dogs, worse even 


than infidels ;” (and she spit in holy abhorrence, as in 
duty bound,) “to desert the faith of my fathers would 
be the worst of all disgrace, besides being the most cer- 
tain path to perdition ;” and her zeal had an earnestness 
and her expressions an emphasis, in enforcing these in- 
junctions, which, co-operating with the charges of my 
dying mother, impressed the subject on my mind too 
powerfully ever to be effaced. It was an appeal to pride 
and constancy which had its effect on my youthful heart, 
even before I could comprehend the merits of the ques- 
tion—(as, praise be to Ailah and the prophet! I now 
fully do)—and enabled me to withstand all the attempts 
that were afterwards made to seduce me from the true 
faith. 

This honest creature not only explained to me, as well 
as she was able—which, it is true, was not very intelli- 
gibly—the nature of the difference between the two great 
sects of Islamism, (if indeed the heretic Soonnies can 
properly be included in that blessed religion,) but she 
taught, and particularly insisted on the very important 
differences observed between them in the forms of prayer 
and other rituals; charging me, as I valued the joys of 
paradise, as I hoped to drink from its rivers of delicious 
milk, and bask in the glances of its dark eyed Houris, 
never to cease cursing Omar, Abubekr, Moaviah, and all 
the usurper’s tribe—never tv use the abominable atti- 
tudes of the Soonnies, nor keep my arms hanging down 
during the time of prayer, nor in my ablutions to wash 
the hands and arms from the fingers upward, as these 
heretics do, which is causing impurity to flow froin the 
extremities toward the nobler parts; and, thanks to 
Allee and the twelve imaums! their servant has adhered 
most strictly to her instructions. The death of this ex- 
cellent creature was a misfortune which I keenly felt ; 
for it was like cutting the last tie that bound me to my 
country and family. 

One part of her injunctions, however, I never could 
obey : she classed among her enemies and my own, the 
whole Toorkoman race, without exception ; and would 
have wished, good soul! that the lives of every one of 
them could have been crammed into one chest, and the 
key delivered into her hand—little mercy would they 
have received, Heaven knows! nay, even my master and 
preserver she would not except from her general thirst 
of vengeance. But though she possessed the power of 
exciting my childish wrath to a vow of hatred and re- 
venge against those who had destroyed my family and 
clan, I never could be brought to include in this denun- 
ciation a single member of the family of Omer Khan. 
They were to me a second kindred ; for I felt that I had 
been cherished by them as if I were indeed their son. 
In truth, the vow itself was a delusion, like the obliga- 
tion of some imaginary hereditary duty, for the senti- 
ments that gave rise to it in time died entirely away : 
yet, strange as it may appear, this visionary duty con- 
tinued still to weigh upon my heart, and, like the tradi- 
tions of past ages, grew stronger, though less definite 
with the lapse of time. 


——- 
CHAPTER VI. 


Shireen. 


_ Thus passed my days calmly and happily. The sta- 
tion of the aoul was chiefly at the Chushmah Jemallee : 








but once in the course of the year’s revolution, it gene- 
rally moved over the desert for a while to other pastures, 
that our corn might have liberty to ripen, undisturbed by 
the cattle, and our favourite meadows to recover their 
customary rich herbage. The quiet of our lives was 
sometimes interrupted by incursions from a neighbouring 
state or tribe, and chappows, or plundering expeditions, 
were undertaken, as prospect of advantage tempted our 
chiefs. A few individuals were destroyed, and many 
prisoners, with a due proportion of booty, were pretty 
regularly brought into camp; but no serious misfortune 
was experienced by this division of the tribe, nor did any 
change of consequence occur for several years. 

But though, in general, I was treated with a kindness 
which left little difference between me and a child of the 
family, there were occasions on which I became forced 
to remember that I was but a slave. More than once, 
in moments of pride and thoughtlessness, forgetting my 
true condition from the lightness of my chain, I fell into 
serious disputes with young persons of the tribe, and 
even of my master’s family ; and I suffered severe re- 
bukes from Omer Khan in consequence. On such oc- 
casions, my friend and companion, Selim Beg, would 
generously step forward and assert my innocence, or in- 
sist upon my right to defend my character and repel in- 
sults. But his father or mother would reply, “ You for- 
get, my son, that he is but a Kuzzilbash—a miserable 
Sheah: he must not forget himself, however indulgent 
we may be.” 

It was after I had been more than four years an inmate 
and servant in the tent of Omer Khan that I experienced 
a check of this description, more painful to my feelings 
than any thing that had occurred since the commence- 
ment of my captivity. In the family of Omer Khan 
there had once been a Persian captive, taken in a plun- 
dering expedition that had extended almost to the gates 
of Nishapour.* She was of the tribe of Beiaut, young 
and beautiful, who had fallen to the lot of Omer Khan, 
who immediately placed her in his harem, and became 
so fond of her that he raised her to the rank of one of 
his wives. In due time she presented him with a daugh- 
ter, lovely as a child of the Peris; but she died soon 
after giving it birth. The child was taken in charge by 
the khan’s principal wife, the mother of Selim Beg, who | 
perhaps was not sorry to be rid of such a rival in her 
husband’s affections; and it became a great favourite 
with its adopted mother as well as its father. It grew 
apace, and surpassed in beauty, as well as in sweetness 
of disposition, all the children of the aoul. 

This little girl was about three years younger than 
myself, and for some time she attracted my attention no 
more than any of the other children in the family. It 
happened, however, about two years after my arrival, 
that several of the children of the aoul, among whom 
was the little Shireen, were running and playing about, 
upon the green banks of the little stream, close to the 
lake. ‘They rolled and tumbled, and pushed each other 
into the water, or splashed it in one another’s faces, as 
the fancy pleased them; when an awkward, turbulent 
boy, observing that the little girl kept timidly aloof from 
the roughest of the sport, came suddenly behind her, 
and pushed her so rudely that she fell into a deep part 
of the water, where, confused with the shock, she floun- 
dered about unable to get out. The rest stood apart 
laughing or amazed, so that the poor liitle creature might 
have been drowned outright, had it not happened that I 
was passing towards the tents, and, startled by the noise, 
came running to see what was the matter. I instantly 
plunged in, and seizing hold of the poor sufferer carried 
her to the bank ; nor did I quit her, till, soothed and re- 
covered from her terror, I Jed her carefuily to her father’s 
tent. This circumstance created an interest for the child 
in my mind which I had never felt before, and which 
was fostered and increased by the lively gratitude she 
evinced towards me ever afterward. In all her little 
griefs and vexations she would fly to me for sympathy 
and relief; her manner to me was full of affection and 
confidence, nor did I fail of returning to her the kindness 
which she bestowed upon me. 

The fondaess which I felt for Shireen was by no means 
lessened, as I beheld her increase in years and stature, 
and as the charms of childhood began to mature, giving 
promise of the perfect beauty to be expected from the 





* A celebrated city of Khorasan, near which are the 
finest, if not the only Toorquoise mines in the world. 








full grown woman. Yet I had never thought of her but 
as a sister, as a child of the family which had adopted 
and brought me up; and all my conversation and con- 
duct towards her were directed by that feeling. Perhaaq, 
indeed, the unrestrained freedom of intercourse whico 
had grown up between all the members of the family 
and myself, led me too much to forget my true condition, 
and laid the foundation of future humiliation. 

One day, when maby of the children of the camp had 
met in the cool of the evening to enjoy their little sports, 
and we had all engaged in a game which represented the 
attack of a chappow upon an enemy’s village, I con- 
ceived that Shireen, who performed the part of a captive, 
was too familiarly and roughly handled by a lad about 
my own age and size, the son of a petty chief of the 
same tribe; and my displeasure was augmented by the 
idea that Shireen herself did not by any means repel, as 
I thought she should have done, his odious familiarities 
After repressing my impatience for some time with great 
difficulty, it at last broke forth rudely enough: I seized 
the lad, and threw him violently to some distance, while, 
taking Shireen by the hand, I attempted to lead her from 
the place. But she, resenting my interference, and per- 
haps vexed at the game being broken up, with more 
anger than I thought she could have assumed, broke 
from me; and bursting into tears, demanded what I 
meant by thus insulting her. “ Insulting you, Shireen!” 
exclaimed I, confounded; “I was only protecting you, 
as is my duty, from the insults of that ruffian yonder, 
whose impertinence I wonder you can bear.” “And 
who gave you a right to wonder at or judge of my con- 
duct?” cried the little girl, her eyes glittering with anger 
through the tears that stood in them; “how came you, 
you Kuzzilbash slave, to interfere with me, or presume 
to tell me who I am or who I am not to play with?” 
By this time the youth, who had recovered himself, came 
up and joined in the clamour, without daring to strike 
me, for he had already felt the force of my arm. He 
poured out the grossest abuse upon me; called me slave, 
unbeliever, dog, a scoundrel who should be impaled alive, 
for my insulence in presuming to lay hands on the son 
of a 'Toorkoman chief. He ended by bidding me know 
my proper station and go about my business, nor dare to 
mingle with such as they, nor meddle again with what I 
had nothing to do with, or it should cost me dear. 

Thunderstruck at the anger of Shireen, unjust as I 
thought it, and stunned by the torrent of abusive epi- 
thets, which placed my unfortunate situation so bitterly 
before me, I could not utter a word in reply; but turn- 
ing a look of deep reproach upon her who had so long 
been my affectionate companion, I left the place, and 
hurried to our tent, where, casting myself on the ground 
in a corner, I gave loose to the tears that could no longer 
be repressed, and wept bitterly. 

The next morning I found that my conduct had been 
canvassed by several members of the family, to whom 
the childish quarrel of the previous evening had been 
related ; and that the khan’s wife, who, though kind and 
good to me in general, was fond of keeping every one in 
their own place, had blamed me severely, and concluded 
that the reproaches of Shireen and her young companion 
were just. My friend and master, Selim Beg, on the 
contrary, true to his affectionate bias in my favour, 
loudly advocated my cause, accused them both of un- 
generous petulance, and declared that they both deserved 
to be severely punished for it. 

It appeared, too, that the little Shireen Herself, after 
her burst of vexation at being so familiarly and even 
rudely treated by a slave, in the midst of her companions, 
had subsided, had sorely repented of her unreasonable 
anger, and was ready to break her heart on recollecting 
the pain she had given to one whom she loved as a 
friend. Nor was her distress lessened on seeing me the 
next day, with swollen and downcast eyes, turn from all 
intercourse with the family, avoiding her in particular, 
and betaking me silently to the duties which I usually 
had to perform. She did not venture to address me, but 
viewed me with sidelong looks and brimfu! eyes, earnest- 
ly watching for an opportunity of reconciliation. But 
my feelings had been too severely wounded, and my 
heart was too proud to yield at once to these pacific 
overtures. “The slave,” thought I, “now knows his 
distance, and shall keep it; he requires no more such 
checks to his presumption as he met with yesterday ;” 
and I turned indignantly away. 

These high-wrought feelings continued for many days, 
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in spite of the soothings and solicitations of the kind 
Selim Beg, who, by every generous attention, sought to 
calm my wounded spirit, to reconcile me to my condi- 
tion, and bring me back to the social terms on which I 
had formerly lived with the whole family. His well- 
meant efforts were not in vain; youth easily accommo- 
dates itself to circumstances, and rises buoyant over the 
misfortunes that threaten to overwhelm it. By degrees 





my natural gaiety returned ; I resumed the routine of 


exercises and amusements, as well as duties; I met the 
individuals of the family, and even those who had wit- 
nessed the affront I had received, without shrinking or 
blushing with shame ; and need I say that the silent but 
earnest efforts of the gentle Shireen to effect a recon- 
ciliation were no longer repulsed ? 

One day, in the course of her little domestic duties, 
she was attempting to lift and carry a load beyond her 
strength ; I was passing by, and paused a moment to 
Jook upon her: it was the first time I had ventured to 
do so since our quarrel, and doubtless my face expressed 
less harshness than before ; for Shireen looking timidly 
at me, and then casting her eyes on the ground, said al- 
most in a whisper, “‘I'here was once a time when Ismael 
would not have stood idly by while Shireen was in dis- 
tress.” I could resist no farther: “ Let me try, Shireen, 
and I will carry your burden for you ;” and taking it up 
I walked away with it. She followed me, and when I 
had deposited it where it was required, I turned to her, 
and saw her eyes full of tears. Shireen!” said I, 
“have you forgiven the offence committed against you 
by a wretched slave?’ She could contain no longer. 
«Oh, Ismael!” cried she, running and throwing her 
arms around me, and sobbing violently, “ miserable 
wretch that I am, how could I be so wicked, so ungrate- 


ful! What could tempt me to distress and injure my 
faithful companion, my best friend? But, indeed, I 
never, never can do so again :—forgive me, dearest Is- 


mael ; forgive your little Shireen!” Who could have 
resisted such an appeal ?—certainly not a boy like me; 
I returned her caresses, wiped her eyes, and swore to be 
ever her guardian and protector, the most faithful and 
attached of her slaves. 

From this time an affection of the strongest and ten- 
lerest nature grew up and increased in my heart for 
Shireen: she became the object of my fondest and most 
anxious solicitude ; I watched over her steps, her wants, 
her health, as a mother does over those of her child, and 
could scarcely bear her to be out of my sight. Nor did 
this affection continue long without return :—Shireen, 
eager to make amends for her fault, took every opportu- 
nity of giving me proofs of her gratitude, believing that 
the emotion she felt proceeded from that source alone. 
Yet young as she was, female delicacy, in the course of 
time, taught her to restrain her feelings; and her affec- 
tion was rather to be detected in kind looks and silent 
attentions, than manifested in any more palpable shape. 

Children almost as we still were in years, it may seem 
absurd to translate our early feelings into the language 
of passion ; but I rather relate the impressions which 
those days have left, than the feelings themselves as they 
were developed at the time. It was doubtless the ten- 
derness of our years that rendered the parents of Shireen 
indifferent to all that was going on; the singular attach- 
ment of the little girl to the young Kuzzilbash slave, 
and his devoted attention to her, were remarked, it is 
true, by all; but they no more entertained suspicion of 
improper consequences, than they would have suspected 
that slave of hatching a plot to destroy the whole tribe. 

It may possibly appear strange and improbable to 
many of my countrymen, that a slave, even favoured as 
I was, could enjoy such uninterrupted opportunities of 
intercourse with a daughter of the family, or that the 
children of different sexes, at ages so far advanced, should 
be permitted to be so constantly together. But it must 
be remembered, that the strict seclusion in which other 
nations professing Islamism hold their females, in obe- 
dience to the injunctions of the prophet—(to whose name 
be praise !)—is by no means practised among the Toor- 
komans, or indeed among the wandering tribes of any 
country. On the contrary, their women employ them- 
selves constantly in the domestic duties of the family, 
which lead them, both out of doors and within, to 
mingle with the men; and this without wearing any 
sort of veil, unless it be a small piece of silk, which 
sometimes is hung before the mouth and chin. Indeed, 
moving about, as they constantly do, exposed to all the 
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inclemency of seasons and all the inconvenience of an 
unsettled habitation, it would be impossible for them to 
observe the scrupulous delicacy which separates the 
sexes in fixed communities ; nay, they go quite into the 
other extreme, and rival in their habits all that is told us 
of the freedom permitted to their women by the Franks 
of the West. 
—>_— 


CHAPTER VII. 
The Chappow. 


Years rolled on. Hyder Beg, the chief of our aoul, 
had fallen in a plundering expedition against a village 
near Khabooshan, and Omer Khan was recognised as 
the person of greatest importance remaining; for the 
Toorkomans possess too restless a spirit of independence 
to place themselves nominally under the control of any 
particular chief. Each head of a family, in proportion 
as he acquires riches by his courage and wisdom, be- 
comes a chief of more or less consequence, without any 
direct assertion of his authority; on the contrary, such 
an attempt would be apt to prove the ruin of his hopes, 

Omer Khan was rich, his family was large, and his 
courage and address in leading the tribe on plundering 
parties was so remarkable, that, without possessing any 
great superiority of intellect, his influence in the aoul 
became extensive. The high promise of his son Selim 
Beg, now fast growing into manhood, had a powerful 
effect in his father’s favour ; for the tribe saw in him a 
leader likely to surpass the father in talents and prowess. 
Already had he, at his earnest entreaty, been permitted 
to accompany a small party on an expedition of some 
peril ; and the readiness with which he bore all priva- 
tions and fatigue, the high spirit of enterprise, and the 
sagacity he had evinced in suggesting and assisting in 
the execution of plans for the success of the adventure, 
had surprised the best and oldest warriors of the party. 

There was, in truth, at this time sufficient scope for 
enterprises of such a nature. The kingdom of Persia 
was distracted by the troubles consequent upon the Aft- 
ghan conquest. Ashruff, their leader and prince, held 
sway over almost the whole southern provinces. Malek 
Mahmood Seistanee had erected the standard of rebellion 
in Mushed, and overawed a great part of Khorasan ; 
while Shah Tahmaseb, the last nominal monarch of the 
Suffavean dynasty, was still acknowledged in Mazunde- 
ran, Astrabad, and some few other places, 

While Ashruff found it difficult enough to maintain 
himself in the south, and Malek Mahmood was strug- 
gling hard with his opponents around Mushed, the north- 
ern and border districts of Khorasan, torn to pieces by 
the jarring interests of a multitude of petty chiefs, all 
striving for independence, lay open to the inroads of the 
Oozbecks of Bockhara and Kyvah, who, with the Toor- 
komans of the Desert, ravaged all the borders and 
threatened Mushed itself. The Tekeh tribe were not 
slow to take advantage of this state of things, and, either 
in company with its protectors of Kyvah, or alone, upon 
its own account, was continually on the alert, carrying 
terror and desolation even to the gates of Nishapore and 
Subzawar.* 

Though sufficiently desirous of permission to make a 
display of my prowess, I was thought too young to ac- 
company my master, Selim Beg; but Omer Khan, who 
was pleased with the spirit I displayed, promised that 
when I should have completed my sixteenth year, I 
should be permitted to accompany the party, and make 
my first essay in arms. ‘To this period, accordingly, I 
looked forward with inexpressible impatience. I could 
not, it is true, forget that I was a Persian, a native of 
the very country against which we were to carry arms ; 
but I had now almost become a Tekeh in feeling; the 
terms on which I had lived with my protectors had been 
such as to transfer to them a great part of my filial sen- 
timents, and [ burned to approve myself worthy of their 
regard. Besides, this was the only way in which I could 
acquire such distinction as might wipe out the unhappy 
stain attached to the situation in which I was placed. It 
never failed to recur to me with a pang, that I was a 
slave ;—but then slaves, by dint of their abilities and 
courage, often rose to the highest stations, and I was bold 
enough to think myself not defigient in these qualities ; 
why, then, might not I also succeed? Ambition began 
to stir in my heart, and I felt the desire of moving in a 
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higher sphere than that which our little camp could af- 
ford. 

Whatever scruples I might have entertained regarding 
the field in which I was likely to begin my military ca. 
reer, they were removed at the time when my period of 
probation was about to expire, by a hostile call in an- 
other quarter. 

A feud of long standing between our tribe and that of 
the Eersances, tributaries to the Oozbecks of Bockkara, 
broke out afresh, and with a violence that foreboded a 
fierce and bloody war. This feud, which bad originated 
in and been kept up by a series of murders, robberies, 
and reprisals on both sides, had for some years sunk into 
a surly neutrality, which had in a great measure thrown 
each party off its guard. 

About this time a small camp of Tekehs, among 
whom were several families intimately connected with 
our aoul, in ranging through the Desert to change their 
pastures, and near the confines of their usual bounds, 
fell in with a party of Eersanees returning from an un- 
successful chappow. The provocation, if there was any, 
remained unknewn: perhaps a few taunts might have 
exasperated the unsuccessful marauders ; perhaps they 
were rendered more than ordinarily savage by their dis- 
appointment : however that might be, they set upon the 
Tekehs, who consisted mostly of women and chiidren, 
encumbered with cattle and baggage, and by no means 
prepared for such an assault. The few men defended 
themselves as well as they could, but fell one by one, 
rather than submit to the fate they foresaw for the sur- 
vivors. The women and children were bound as cap- 
tives on the cattle, and hurried off with unsparing rapid- 
ity to the most distant haunts of the tribe, where they 
were distributed as slaves, never to be released or heard 
of by their friends. 

When the news of this disaster reached our camp, it 
filled every one with horror and with rage. The ferment 
was dreadful ; vows of vengeance were succeeded by the 
most energetic preparations. The elders met in council, 
while the rest got in readiness for the expedition, which 
they could not doubt would be decided on ; for the feel- 
ings of hatred and rage were too deep and universal to 
leave any chance of moderate, far less of pacific coun- 
cils. Orders were immediately issued for every man 
able to carry arms to prepare for marching ; expresses 
bearing a like import were despatched to all the camps 
in the neighbourhood ; and within six hours after the 
arrival of the intelligence, three hundred men, well 
mounted and armed, with provisions sufficient for eight 
days, awaited but the signal to leave the camp. 

I was one of that number ; necessity came in aid of 
my urgent petition, and I was permitted to attend my 
young fricnd and master, Selim Beg, upon this my first 
campaign. 

While busily hurrying about, collecting the few ne- 
cessaries which, besides his arms, a ‘Toorkoman carries 
to the field, I almost ran against my dear Shireen, who, 
hearing the bustle, and learning its cause, had thrown 
herself in the way to meet me. Her cheek was pale, 

and her eyes swam in tears. “ Ah,” said she, “ Ismael, 
and so you are going with my brother Selim on this 
chappow ?” «“ Yes, Shireen, this day your slave com- 
mences his career as a soldier, and, Insh-allah !* it shall 
also be the first step to honours and freedom. You shall 
have a freeman, and a beg or a khan, Shireen, for your 
servant, instead of the poor captive Ismael.” « Ah, Is- 
mael, see that in seeking these honours you do not lose 
your life ;—what can you, a mere boy, inexperienced in 
arms, expect to do against these fierce Eersanees, that 
have slaughtered so many of our friends! Oh, howl 
wish you were returned from this vile business! But 


what if you were ; you would only return to set out on 


some other hateful chappow, till at last you get killed 
like my poor cousin Hassan. Why, why, cannot we still 
be children—still play together by the dear Chushmah 
Jemallee? Alas, these days never, never can return !” 
« Nay,” replied I, “ Shireen, do not thus forbode evil— 
you know that the old astrologer; Oong Beg, has pre- 
dicted great success with little loss,—be of good cheer, 
then; I shall return, Insh-allah, and bring you a little 
Eersanee for a slave.” A loud shout, intimating the ar- 
rival of fresh horsemen, forced me to break off. I offered 
to salute Shireen, but she, bursting into a passion of tears, 





* Insh-allah !—« Please God !”—an expression in 
constant and universal use in Persia. 
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threw her arms around me, and sobbed upon my breast. 
At any other time the sight would, perhaps, have over- 
thrown my resolution, but I was too highly excited at 
the moment to think of any thing but glory, and plun- 
der, and slaughter. SoTI carried Shireen into the tent, 
kissed and pressed her to my heart, gently disengaged 
myself from her arms, and hurried to the place of ren- 
dezvous. 

Here all was eagerness and bustle. The men were 
buckling on the harness of their steeds, which were 
neighing, kicking, and pawing the ground with impa- 
tience. One was still busy in fitting a spear-head to its 
shaft ; another cramming an extra number of arrows into 
his quiver ; some were binding up the scanty supply of 
barley cakes, and grape-treacle,* or dried cheese, that was 
to support themselves and their horses upon the march ; 
others putting on such pieces of mail as they possessed, 
or adapting their dress to the purposes of active exertion 
and sufficient defence from cold. But the greater num- 
ber, already equipped, stood by their steeds, or were seat- 
ed in the saddle, cursing the tediousness of those whose 
incomplete preparations still detained them. 

Around and among the troops the women moved hur- 
riedly about, dealing out the necessaries of accoutrements 
or provision to their husbands, their sons, or their bro- 
thers. Most of the females, well accustomed to such 
occasions, performed these offices quietly, as matters of 
course. But there were others, whose pale faces and un- 
certain steps betrayed their terror and anxiety, and pro- 
claimed that they were agitated by newly awakened 
interests of the tenderest nature for some among the 
band. 

At length the whole, mounted and arrayed, awaited 
but the signal for moving. Many a gallant army have I 
seen since then, and I have fought in many a desperate 
field, brightened with victory or saddened by defeat ; but 
though these may fade from my memory, or leave but 
confused recollections behind, I never can forget this day, 
when the career of military adventure was first opened 
to my view, bringing along with it the hope of freedom, 
and honour, and rapid advancement. As I vaulted on 
the gallant horse which my patron had provided for me, 
I felt as if the whole Desert around was too confined for 
my course, and it required all my powers of forbearance 
to control the exuberance of my spirits, and withhold 
me from giving spurs to my steed, and bounding head- 
long onward. The wise may smile at my boyish extra- 
vagance, but they will forgive it: I was but sixteen, and 
felt myself enro!led among men for the first time, armed 
and mounted for manly duty. 

Our cavalcade, after all, though it dazzled my unprac- 
tised eyes, would have made but a poor appearance com- 
pared with that of regularly organised troops. A few of 
the best and wealthiest of our men were indeed clothed 
in shirts of mail, composed of steel and brass links in- 
terwoven together; with a steel cap, fitting close to the 
head, from which hung down flaps of the same linked 
mail, intended to defend the neck and shoulders, Some, 
instead of the linked mail, wore four plates of steel, em- 
bossed with various ornaments, and laced on the back, 
breast, and sides; thus serving to defend the greater 
part of the body. And those who could boast of a com- 
plete suit, added armlets of steel, ending in flexible gloves 
of steel scales lined with thick quilting. These were ac- 
counted as the champions of our troop, who, like a for- 
lorn hope, were bound to take the post of danger on all 
occasions: but few, on the whole, were thus defended. 
Some wore gowns, thickly quilted with silk and cotton, 
which formed a sufficient defence against the blow of a 
sword, But the greater part had no defensive armour, 
except the talismans, which almost every one wore in 
profusion, bound round his arms or hung about his neck ; 
all of which had been procured from such dervishes or 
great astrologers as chance had thrown in their way 
while traveling through the Desert. Such are deemed 
of infinite use by many ;—for my own part, I neither 
affirm nor deny their value, although I have more than 
Once seen poor fellows, trusting to the efficacy of their 
talismans, have their heads cloven by the sabre of an 
Affghaun, or dashed to pieces by the ball of a ‘Turkish 
cannon. Bat then, no doubt it was their fate, and who 
can contend against fate ? 

—e 
* The juice of grapes, boiled to a thick jelly, forms a 
very common article of food on all warlike expeditions, 


Our offensive arms consisted principally of the spear, 
a sharp three or four-cornered head of steel, fastened on 
a slender but tough and flexible shaft, from eight to ten 
feet long, in the use of which the Toorkomans are very 
expert; and when, dropping the reins, they leave their 
well-trained steeds to be regulated by their voice, or the 
inclination of the body, and grasp the spear in both 
hands, shifting it with the rapidity of lightning from one 
side to the other, it is difficult either to avoid or with- 
stand their shock. Every man also bore a bow, made 
of the horns of an animal, and braced with its sinews, 
very strong and elastic :—all were trained to discharge 
their arrows with unerring aim from horseback ; and 
such was the force with which they were delivered, that 
few coats of mail could withstand them when shot from 
a moderate distance. Besides these, most of the party 
carried cimetars of the fabric of Herat or Mushed—some 
of high value, which, in the hand of a powerful man, 
could sever a buffalo’s head from its body at a blow, and 
have been known to cut an ass in two, with so little ap- 
parent effort, that the animal would remain for some 
time standing as it was when it received the stroke.* 
Some of our men hung an iron mace, or a staff heavily 
loaded with iron, at their saddle bow, and all wore the 
khunjur, or common dagger, at their waists. 

Such was the general description of our array ;—but 
though a captain of Nader’s well-trained Kuzzilbashes 
might have smiled at the appearance and accoutrements 
of our party, he would have been struck with admira- 
tion at the manner in which they were mounted. Full 
two thirds of the whole sat on horses of sixteen hands 
high, whose large bone, clean limbs, and muscular frames 
proclaimed their strength and activity, as the hardness 
of their somewhat scanty flesh, the sleekness and gloss 
of their coats, the brightness and fire of their eyes, and 
the quick quivering motion of their ears, when they 
tossed their heads aloft and pawed the ground with their 
feet, declared the excellence of their condition and high 
spirit. There was not one of these horses but would 
have performed a journey of five hundred miles in five 
days,t and each was trained after the Toorkoman fashion, 
tu fight for his master, and seize his enemy with his 
teeth. The remaining horses were stout yaboos,+ or 
galloways, of fourteen hands high, less beautiful, and 
less swift than the larger and high-bred horses, but per- 
fect in the essentials of strength, and powers of endur- 
ance, 

Such was the party that now, with eyes sparkling im- 
patiently from under their huge fur caps, waited but the 
signal for marching. But this important step depended 
on the decision of Oong Beg, the astrologer, who, assist- 
ed by one or two other professors of the same valuable 
science, with astrolabe in hand, was busy ascertaining 
the height of the sun, and the position of the heavenly 
bodies, in order to declare the lucky moment for depart- 
ure. It arrived at last: and the old man, raising his 
voice, announced the auspicious conjunction. Omer | 
Khan instantly galloped to the head of the troop, follow- 
ed by his son, and several of his chosen attendants, of 
whom I was one; and uttering a loud shout, away we 
rode, each caracolling and bounding in the fulness of 
his spirits, as his horse chose to carry him. This irregu- 
lar movement, however, was soon exchanged for a stea- 
diez and graver pace ; the horses seemed to be aware that 
they had serious work to perform, and the whole party 
soon fell into the usual quick walk, or rather pace, at 
which the Toorkomans travel on such expeditions, and 
which carries them on about five miles an hour. As we 
passed by other camps on the river side, we were joined 
by fresh parties, and before night closed in, our force 
amounted to full five hundred men. 

At the hour of evening prayer a halt was called, dur- 
ing which, after performing our devotions, we adminis- 
tered a very sparing feed to our horses, eating still more 














* The feat of cutting an ass in two at a blow is said 
even now to be sometimes performed in Persia—the rest 
of the story savours of the Persian turn for the marvel- 
lous. 

+ This may seem an extravagant and improbable as- 
sertion, but it is borne out by authentic accounts of the 
extraordinary marches which even in these times are 
performed by the Toorkoman and Persian horses. 

+ The name given in Persia to pack-horses, or ponies, 
of almost every size, which do not rank under the more 





48 it contains much nourishment in small bulk. 





dignified title of “ Asp,” i. e. horse. 


moderately ourselves; and, after two hours’ rest, we 
again mounted and pursued our march. We now quit- 
ted the course of the river, and struck into the Desert 
more to the eastward : it was important to avoid all ob- 
servation, and particularly so to keep clear of Merve and 
the tribes encamped around it, from whence the alarm, 
if once taken, might soon be communicated to our in- 
tended victims, and our own retreat very probably cat 
off. In this manner we traveled all night, keeping oor 
course chiefly by the stars, and by certain landmarks, 
only known to the more experienced of our troops. 

In the morning we halted again; said our prayers, 
fed our horses, and refreshed ourselves at some wells dis- 
covered by our guides, but which, being partly filled up 
with rubbish, would have escaped our notice without 
their aid. After the usual short rest, we resumed our 
march through a country consisting principally of sand- 
hills, interspersed with hard, sun-dried, clayey plains, or 
low flats covered with saline efflorescence. No vegeta- 
tion was to be seen, and it was with difficulty that a suf- 
ficient supply of bitter brackish water could be procured, 
to enable our horses and ourselves to pursue our journey. 

We continued our course, tending rather more to the 
southward, for another night and day, by which time it 
was judged that we were not far from the object of our 
expedition. We had left Merve and its river far on the 
right, and had approached that part of the Desert bor- 
dering on the district of Andkooee,* near which lay the 
haunts of the tribe that had injured us. This night we 
did not venture to advance far; but, detaching some 
small scouting parties for information, we placed senti- 
nels around, and lay down to sleep until the dawn of 
day. 

Morning had not broken Jong ere our scouts returned, 
and reported, that though we were still too far from the 
aoul which was our object, to discover any traces of its 
inhabitants, they had nevertheless ascertained our exact 
position, and reckoned upon the next night for completing 
our enterprise. We now once more advanced. The 
greatest caution was adopted to conceal our approach 
from the devoted victims of our revenge: one or two 
horsemen were sent in advance, and others thrown out 
on each flank, to give the earliest notice of any symptom 
of habitations. 

At length one of the advanced guard came galloping 
back at speed, upon which we all halted. He told us 
that a smoke had been observed at a distance, which was 
believed to proceed from the Eersanee camp, and that 
traces of cattle could be seen in the sand. We were 
now traveling in a sandy track, varied with undulating 
hills of the same nature. They rose rather higher upon 
the left; and one of our guides assured us that just be- 
yond them we should find a chain of low moist spots, 
where water might be procured, and grass also, if it had 
not already been eaten bare off the ground by the cattle 
of our enemies. Our scouts pressed forward to ascertain 
that this desirable place of ambush was unoccupied; and 
the expected signal being soon made, we all filed to the 
left, down a slight descent, and found ourselves suddenly 
in a spot which, contrasted with the scorched-up barren- 
ness through which we had marched, might have been 
termed fertile and beautiful. The hills rising around, 
formed a natural hollow or enclosure, of a mile and a 
half long by half that extent in width: an emerald tint 
covered the whole of this space, except in the centre, 
where there was a muddy pond, at times evidently filled 
with water, though now dry, and in which holes had 
been dug to procure that indispensable necessary of life. 
That this spot had been lately occupied, was evident 
from the traces of cattle every where visible; and it was 
equally manifest that it had been abandoned in conse- 
quence of the pasture being quite exhausted. It was, 
nevertheless, a most desirable spot for our halt; and our 
half-famished horses made a shift still to crop a very com- 
fortable regale, while their riders, having posted sentinels 
on the heights, threw themselves on the ground, to take 
a short rest. 








* Andkooee is a town situated in a district of the 
same name, belonging to the province of Balkh, the an- 
cient Bactria. It is about sixty or seventy miles distant 
from the ancient and ruined city of Balkh, and the same 
from the banks of the Oxus; it contains fifteen hundred 
or two thousand houses, is surrounded by many camps 
of Toorkomans and other wandering tribes, and is situ- 
ated on the borders of the Desert. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
The Chappow, continued. 


The sun had set, and the moon, fast completing her 
second quarter, shone full upon us before the word was 
given to mount and set forward. During the daylight, 
every one had examined his arms—repaired the damages 
incident to a long march; and fitting his harness and 
accoutrements for immediate use, had prepared himself, 
as well as circumstances would allow, for the chances of 
a desperate struggle: and when we once more resumed 
our march, every one knew that before we could again 
seek repose, or dismount from our steeds, the event of 
that struggle must be decided. Except to myself, how- 
ever, and perhaps to one or two more raw hands, I do not 
believe that a reflection of the kind occurred: the rest 
were all too well inured to blood and danger, and too con- 
fident of success, from the excellent arrangement of their 
measures, to think of any thing but victory and revenge ; 
but we, who for the first time in our lives were to mea- 
sure our strength in earnest against a powerful enemy, 
could not entirely restrain the yearnings which nature in 
such circumstances experiences. 

We marched in perfect silence. 
a body of Toorkomans may be on ordinary occasions, a 
sense of common interest restrains the most turbulent on 
enterprises like the present. Nothing was now to be 
heard but the tread of the horses, and now and then a 
faint clash of arms. Every man seemed now to hold his 
breath, and grasped his quiver and his bow, that their 
rattle might not betray them. At length the faint bark 
of a dog was heard by the horsemen in advance, and the 
whole party was once more halted. The night was more 
than half spent, but the plan of our leaders was not to 
attack the camp until the earliest dawn, that our people 
might have the full advantage of their enemies’ surprise, 
without any risk of those mistakes which night attacks 
so often produce. The principal camps were calculated 
to be still four miles distant; so we continued full two 
hours in this anxious situation, without daring to advance 
nearer, for fear of giving the alarm. 

About three in the morning, we once more got into 
motion: the moon was setting, and a deep gloom fell 
around ; but the quick eyes of our leaders could detect 
the first flush of the false dawn* in the east. As we 
rode along, this appearance vanished ; but soon a broader 
light extended itself gradually from the horizon to the 
zenith, and objects at a little distance became visible. 
Our band was now separated into two divisions—one of 
which filed off to the left, while that with which I re- 
mained kept straight onward. Presently dark lines of 
low objects could be discerned, still at a considerable dis- 
tance ; and we moved on in a direction that led us be- 
tween two of these lines. It soun appeared that they 
were tents, and beyond them enclosures, containing the 
cattle, spread over a large space of ground. 

A deep bay, or a long howl, had occasionally given us 
intimation that the huge dogs which guard every tent, 
as well as the cattle enclosures, were on the alert, though 
not yet alarmed ; but now one or two loud, sharp barks, 
followed by an universal yell from all quarters, told us 
that we were discovered by these trusty guards. This 
was the well-known, pre-concerted signal: “ Forward ! 
forward!” shouted Omer Khan, who was now at our 
head ; “ Bismillah! Bismillah !’"t 

“Allah! Allah! Tekeh! Tekeh !”’ answered every 
man, and dashed forward at full speed towards the tents. 
Hardly was there time for the alarm given by the dogs to 
be taken by the still sleeping inhabitants, when our 
horsemen thundered in among them. The first of the 
men, as they rushed from their tents to see what was 
the matter, ran upon our lances or swords; and even 
those who came from a greater distance, unarmed and 
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* «Subah Kauzib,” the /ying, or false dawn, is a phe- 
nomenon common in these eastern countries—consisting 
in a brightness which appears from an hour to half an 
hour before the true dawn commences. It may be some 
optical deception, depending upon refraction of the sun’s 
rays, even when he is considerably below the visible 
horizon. 

+ Bismillah! “In the name of God.” An exclama- 
tion constantly in the mouth of all Mahomedans, who 
pronounce it on all occasions, before commencing even 
the most common operations of life: it is prayer, invoca- 
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tion, and blessing. 








| confounded, fell unresisting before their ruthless mur- 


derers! 

Shrieks now rose on all sides. Men, women, and 
children, finding no safety in their tents, were seen rush- 
ing from them half naked, and attempting to fly: the 
dogs, frightened at the uproar, barked and bit at every 
thing—the cattle, partaking of their terror, broke down 
their slender enclosures, and scoured over the plain; 
and the tents, the slight fastenings of which were cut by 
the horsemen, or burst by the flying cattle, were over- 
turned, and their contents scattered abroad. Fires now 
burst forth in some, which, blazing abroad, threw a wild 
red gleam over the scene of tumult and carnage. 

No opposition could be offered to us ; for none of our 
enemies could find arms or horses, nor had they any 
rallying point to form upon. We had but to slaughter ; 
and mercilessly did we that morning avenge our mur- 
dered friends: men, women, and children, fell indis- 
criminately in the gray dawn—for all passed so rapidly, 
that before the light was clear, the whole was nearly 
over. 

But our task was not at an end. We had, it is true, 
destroyed the principal division of the camp, while our 
friends had been as successful with another of nearly 
equal size; but there were several smaller aouls in the 
neighbourhood, and it was soon discovered that the fugi- 
tives had gone to join one of these, the inhabitants of 
which, having taken the alarm, had armed themselves, 
and were now advancing to ascertain and oppose the 
force of their enemy. 

Poor wretches! tho effort was worse than useless, 
Not a man of our party had fallen; not a scratch was 
received by us in the first encounter, so that, intoxicated 
with carnage, and undiminished in numbers, we swept 
on like a whirlwind to meet them. But not a moment 
did they withstand the shock. Their numbers were 
small: they had not two hundred men, indifferently 
armed and mounted; and when they saw us, reeking 
with the slaughter of their friends, come thundering 
down upon them, they broke and fled. It was then too 
late: we overtook them in a moment; and many were 
at once borne down and trodden under foot. The re- 
mainder, however, seeing that nothing was to be gained 
by flight, took courage from despair, and boldly faced us. 
This was the first resistance we had met with—and I 
soon found all my skill called into action. 

My friend and master, Selim Beg, was among the fore- 
most of his party in pursuit. He had charged through 
the enemies’ troop; and when they rallied, he found 
himself in advance of his own men, and almost sur- 
rounded by five or six of the enemy. In the whole affair, 
I had kept my eye upon him, pressing forward as close 
as possible to his side; and now we were together, op- 
posed, as I have mentioned, to some of the stoutest 
champions of the enemy, rendered resolute by despair. 
At the first charge, Selim’s spear entered deeply into the 
breast of his opponent’s horse, which, rearing upright, 
caught the blow intended for its rider. Unable to recover 
itself, it fell backwards upon him: but the spear was 
broken—and while thus disarmed, the lance of another, 
at full speed, had reached within a yard of Selim’s body. 
I saw the coming danger, and believed him lost; but 
rushed with my drawn sword upon the fellow—while, 
almost mad with alarm, I uttered a loud shout. He 
started at the noise, and swerved from his course: the 
spear but grazed the shoulder of Selim, though the shock 
almost overthrew his horse; but my sword descended 
on the neck of the foe, as he passed, and he rolled from 
his horse upon the ground. I gazed at his huge body 
for an instant, as he lay, and drew my long-held breath ; 
but this ill-timed pause was nearly fatal. I was recalled 
to myself by a blow, which, parried by Selim’s sword, 
whistled harmlessly past my head, and we were instantly 
and closely engaged with two others of the enemy, who 
came spurring to support their fellow comrades. Others 
of our people now joined us, just as Selim had succeeded 
in cleaving his opponent’s head ; while I, less fortunate, 
received a blow on the neck, which, though the wound it 
inflicted was slight, almost tumbled me from my horse: 
and I might have fared ill enough, had not my old friend 
Hamet, who, from the first rencounter, had kept me in 
view, spurred up at the moment, and thrust his lance 
through the man who dealt it. 

I saw nothing more for some time. But, indeed, the 
whole was over: the flower of the enemy’s force had 


been destroyed, and the rest in flight fell an easy prey, or 


escaped by the fleetness of their horses, and superior 
knowledge of the ground. Our men now halted, and 
stragglers from the pursuit came in to the loud shouting 
of their comrades. We returned to the scene of our first 
attack, while a small force was sent to the inferior camps 
to seize the women and children, and bring the most 
valuable of the movables to the place of rendezvous. 
To one, like me, unaccustomed to carnage, it was an 
appalling scene. In the intoxication of youthful spirits, 
maddened by the shouting and the din of arms, the 
atrocities that were committed by the uncertain light of 
early morning, had, in a great measure, escaped my no- 
tice. In the eagerness of doing, I hardly looked at what 
was done; but now, as we returned to the scene of 
horror, wtih spirits satiated with carnage, and saw the 
victims of our fury—cold, silent, stiffening in their blood, 
with what different feelings did I view it! Lifeless 
mothers were there, with their pale and mangled children, 
who, in their vain attempt at flight, had fallen under our 
unsparing swords. Miserable old women, with their gray 
hair clotted with blood, and young girls, lovely as the 
houries of paradise, their bosoms gashed with wounds, 
lay trampled on by the cattle, among burnt and over- 
thrown tents, and all the melancholy wreck into which 
the demoniacal work of a few minutes had transformed a 
populous and well ordered camp. When these terrible 
effects of our prowess flashed upon my inexperienced 
eyes, I became rooted to the spot: however unmoved the 
hardy and valiant heroes of our band might be, I was 
overwhelmed with sadness and horror. It recalled to my 
memory most vividly and painfully a scene of my child- 
hood, which had begun to fade from it like a dream of 
the night; the slaughter of my clan, and the death of 
my mother, were again before my eyes, and the visions 
of glory and promotion, after which I had panted so 
ardently, became for the time worthless and disgusting. 

In this sad and bitter mood, while others spread about 
in search of plunder, I wandered through the ruined en- 
campment, dwelling painfully on the dead and dying, as 
they lay scattered on every side; when, passing by a 
heap of rubbish, consisting, as it appeared, of broken 
reeds and half-burnt scraps of the black felts which cover 
the Toorkomans’ tents, my eye was caught by a slight 
movement in one part of it. I went up, and had scarcely 
touched it with my spear, when I was startled by a scream 
from beneath the heap. It was a poor little girl, who 
was endeavouring to conceal herself among the ruins 
until the search should be over. She screamed piteously 
when I pulled her from her hiding place—nor for some 
time could I bring her to do any thing but tremble and 
shriek out, “ Amaun! Amaun!* pity me unhappy!” I 
was in no humour to harm her; but, drawing her gently 
towards me, told her, that that if she would come along 
with me, no one should be permitted to molest her: for 
it soon occurred to me that if the little creature could be 
preserved, it would be just the present I had promised to 
Shireen. “But you must take my mother, too!” cried 
the poor child, with great earnestness ; “ you must take 
care of her, too: here she is, sorely hurt, and she will 
not speak tome!” I followed the poor thing to the 
heap of rubbish among which lay her mother—but she 
was already quite dead. When she comprehended that 
this was the case, her grief and dismay knew no bounds: 
she fell on the body, shrieking with an anguish that 
made my heart sore, and soon rendered her almost in- 
sensible. Of this state I took advantage, to carry her in 
my arms back to the place of rendezvous. 

When I made my appearance, thus loaded, I was 
saluted from all quarters with loud jeers and Jaughter. 

“Qh, ho!” said one, “ here, Master Ismael has taken 
care of himself: he has taken an Eersanee wife, at 
least.” 

« Ah, young blood, young blood,” said another, shaking 
his head, “ this is the way with these young fellows; but 
he would have done more wisely, if he had secured her 
ornaments, without the worthless carcass.” 

“« Or, suppose he had caught hold of a few more camels 
and cattle,” said a third. 

“Ts she not rather young for you, Ismael?” asked a 
fourth: “ but every one to his liking. Now, I prefer 
this jade of a mare, which will help me to carry my 
booty, to a worthless baggage, whom I should have to 
carry myself.” 

At this moment, Selim, coming up, looked with some 








* « Mercy,” or “ quarter.” 
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surprise at my little burden, and was also about to make 
some remark, when I stopped him, by telling him what I 
had seen and done; adding, that I intended to carry the 
girl back with me for his sister Shireen. 

« What are you dreaming of, man?” said he. “How 
can that young creature ever accompany yout We 
shall -have enough to do with the valuable plunder we 
have got—we can’t encumber ourselves with such things 
as that.” 

“ She shall be no encumbrance, I swear to you,” cried 
I, earnestly: “I have no plunder, nor do I want any. 
All I want is to keep my promise to your sister—and she 
shall share my horse, and give trouble to no one ; so do 
not, my dear Selim, oppose me in this: rather aid me 
with your voice against the clamour that I know will be 
raised.” 

« Foolish boy,” cried Selim, “ you do not know what 
you are undertaking: the child will never reach our 
camp, and you must, on her account, give up all your 
share of booty, which might be of so much use to you 
hereafter.” 

He was proceeding in his remonstrance, when Omer 
Khan, whom I had not seen since the end of the fight, 
came up, attracted by the earnestness of our discourse. 

“ Barikillah ! Ismael,” cried he, “you have made a 
good job of your first campaign. Why, you are a per- 
fect Pehlewan—a hero. Selim tells me you saved him 
an ugly blow—I shall not forget that: but what the 
plague have you got there?” added he, observing the 
little girl, who, stunned and frightened at the bustle, clung 
round me, and hid her face in the skirts of my gown— 
“what young animal is this? What do you mean to 
make of her, eh?” 

I blushed, and hung my head, rather alarmed at the 
view he seemed likely to take of my project, when Selim, 
pitying my embarrassment, took up the discourse, told 
my story, and added, that my little captive was meant as 
a present for his daughter. «A present for Shireen !” 
echoed Omer Khan, knitting his brows and bending his 
keen eyes on me; “and what has Ismael to do with 
Shireen, that he should think of exposing himself, or 
plaguing us, to make her presents?” In a hesitating 
tone, I now told the khan of my promise to his daughter ; 
but I did not think it necessary to relate ali the particu- 
lars of our parting scene. He still looked suspiciously 
and with some displeasure at me; but Selim, taking my 
part, observed, “ that there was nothing unnatural in my 
wish to make a present of my first fruits in war to one 
of my patron’s family :” and added, “that I had pro- 
mised my charge should give no trouble to any one on 
the retreat. And, indeed,” added he, “Ido not think 
she will long plague even him ; for the poor little crea- 
ture seems so nearly dead already, that she will certainly 
be left in the sands ere half our first march is over.” 

«“ Well,” exclaimed Omer Khan, after some pause, “the 
youth has behaved like a man to-day—he has won his 
right to favour, and shall have it: 1 wish he had been 
wiser, however. But let him have his fancy ; only take 
care that it does not impede our retreat : and remember,” 
added he, sternly, “I will have no playing the fool in 
my family.” With this hit he turned away, leaving 
Selim and me looking on each other with some con- 


. fusion. 


“« My father,” observed Selim, after a pause—“ my fa- 
ther is ruffled; but he is fond of you, and you must 
not mind occasional asperities, which occur in the very 
best of tempers. It is only on some particular subjects 
that he is apt to become so much displeased ; and of all 
these, whatever is connected with the management of 
his family, particularly the female part of it, is most apt 
to rouse his feelings, and alarm his suspicions.” He 
paused; but was about to resume his speech, when the 
clamour of parties arriving with prisoners and cattle— 
female shrieks, with the curses of their captors, and the 
loud shouting of the chiefs, who endeavoured to maintain 
some degree of order, broke off our discourse. We ran 
to our posts; and I, finding my friend Hamet already on 
duty, guarding some plunder that belonged to the chief, 
easily prevailed on him to take charge of my little cap- 
tive, while I went to assist in preparing for our retreat. 

This step could not indeed have been long delayed, 
without imminent danger. We knew that several men 
of the plundered aouls had made good their escape; and 
though we had ascertained that there was not within a 
considerable distance any camp of sufficient force to 


obviously prudent, with our tired horses, to lose no time 
in regaining our own territories, before any force that 
might be mustered could overtake us. Before the sun 
was three hours high, the work of plunder, as well as 
that of death, had been completed; and in two hours 
more, that plunder was bound upon the cattle—chiefly 
horses and camels—which we determined to carry with 
us: the rest were slaughtered or maimed. Our prison- 
ers, consisting of about two hundred women and girls, 
with only forty or fifty men, were pinioned and set upon 
the spare beasts, or mounted behind ourselves on the 
strongest of our horses; and the whole party, thus en- 
cumbered, quitted the scene of desolation, and turned 
their faces homeward. The preceding sun had set on 
that unhappy camp and its dependent aouls, in plenty, 
comfort, and peace, crowded with full two thousand souls 
of every age and sex—rich in catt's and in goods—the 
next day it shone upon a heap of smoking ruins. But 
there was no one to weep over tuem; for the wolf, the 
jackal, and the vulture, were feasting in the blood of its 
warriors, and its few remaining daughters were led far 
away into slavery, Such is Toorkoman war and Toor- 
koman revenge ! 





CHAPTER IX. 
The Retreat. 


Determined to keep my word, and to be independent 
of all assistance, I contrived a sort of cushion behind my 
saddle, upon which I seated my little prize, with her arms 
about me; and secured her from accident by a shawl 
passed round her body and mine. She continued for a 
long time to cry bitterly—until at length she fell into a 
sort of stupor, and became quiet. I encouraged her as 
well as I could, and by soothing expressions succeeded 
in inspiring her with rather more confidence; although 
she could not be brought to forget that she was in the 
hands of those whom she had been taught to dread from 
her earliest childhood, and who had on that day destroyed 
all her family. But the poor child soon became misera- 
bly tired ; and I was glad, when, after a most fatiguing 
march, which lasted until about three hours after sunset, 
we halted at some wells in a low spot, where a few half- 
dried herbs, along with some barley frorn the plundered 
camp, afforded a scanty refreshment to our horses and 
cattle. The exhausted state of these, as well as of the 
prisoners and ourselves, required a few hours’ repose, 
even at the hazard of a surprise ; and, indeed, so fatigued 
was every one with that day’s work, that I believe the 
watch was but indifferently kept ; but nothing disturbed 
our rest. I wrapped up my little charge with all the care 
I could, and took her to sleep in my arms. 

Next morning, before the sun was up, the more pru- 
dent and active of our company summoned the rest ; and 
starting from profound sleep, we proceeded to load and 
march. Anxious for the comfort of my poor captive, I 
gave up the idea of carrying her behind me all the way, 
and made interest with Hamet to procure her a place, for 
this day’s march, on one of the lightest loaded camels— 
where, nestled in among a pile of felt and carpet furni- 
ture, the little damsel sat more at her ease than on the 
croup of my horse. But I took care to keep out of my 
master’s way as far as possible, for fear of awkward 
questions. Even Selim made no observation on the sub- 
ject; and, although, from the dropping and disabling of 
animals, and the necessity of assisting valuable captives, 
who were unable to continue the march on foot, the re- 
maining cattle became still more heavily laden, I con- 
tinued this whole day free of my burden. 

In this manner we proceeded, though not without 
alarm ; for the rising of the dust on either hand gave us 
reason more than once to dread that our foes had over- 
taken us: and once a small party of horsemen certainly 
came in view upon our flank, near enough to observe our 
strength, but no large body made their appearance, nor 
did we experience an attack of any sort—although, 
Heaven knows! we left traces enough, and dismal ones, 
in our course, to guide pursuers. 

As we approached our own territories, our chief, anx- 
ious for the preservation of the valuable booty and cap- 
tives, instead of relaxing, urged on the march more 
rapidly than at first; and such is the excellence and 
high condition of the Toorkoman horses, that they bore 
this increased fatigue without distress, and even appeared 





afford the means of pursuing us with effect, it was still 


to increase in spirits, as their instinct told them that the 








termination of their toil approached. The poor women 
and younger prisoners, indeed, felt it severely, and a good 
many, unable to endure it longer, were left to their fate. 
But it was well for us that the foresight of our chiefs 
had thus urged us forward. On the evening of the fourth 
day, when we knew that our own camp was almost in 
sight, some of the rearward horsemen came spurring up 
to tell that a cloud of dust was seen rising behind us, 
which, from its extent, betokened a large body of horse- 
men. These tidings produced an immediate bustle in 
our host—the weary cattle were goaded forward, the 
bonds of the prisoners drawn tighter: as many as could 
free themselves of encumbrance got ready for action, and 
fell into the rear; but all pushed forward at the most 
rapid pace in their power—the strong and active pressing 
and pushing on the slow or obstinate. Wo be to him 
or her among the prisoners who failed or fell; for they 
were mercilessly murdered, both to terrify the rest into 
exertion, and that they might neither escape, nor inform 
those in pursuit of our real condition. Not a word was 
spoken, nor a sound heard, but the quick trampling of 
horses’ feet, and the loudly-uttered threats or abuse of 
those who urged on the prisoners, or their faint cry for 
mercy, as the butt-end of a lance was applied to quicken 
their motions. Many an eye was turned anxiously to 
the rear, as the huge column of dust rose yet higher and 
denser with the wind, and proved too surely that our 
pursuers gained upon us fast. 

At last, as the wind veered to one side, those farthest 
in the rear could mark the gleam of a spear, or of a steel 
cap, breaking through the cloud; and soon the dark 
forms of those who bore them might be distinguished ; 
but at this time, too, a cry of joy from the advance of 
our column, which had just crowned a low ridge of sand- 
hillocks, communicated the glad tidings, that the first en- 
campments of our tribe were in view. A few of the 
foremost horsemen instantly darted onward to give notice 
of our approach, and beat up for assistance to repel the 
advancing foe. 

By this time our enemies were within less than a 
mile : they had learned from some of the disabled people, 
left behind in our retreat, that we could not be far from 
them, and had in consequence urged their horses to the 
utmost of their strength to overtake us before we should 
be able to arrive within reach of aid, so that, though now 
within our view, they were forced to ndvance at a more 
moderate pace, in order to give the rear time to close up. 
The shout in our column told them that they were late ; 
nevertheless, they closed with us, and poured a flight of 
arrows upon our rear-guard, which, in good order, and 
inspirited by the nearness of succour, returned the salute 
as they retreated; and this desultory skirmishing con- 
tinued for a mile or two, without much effect on either 
side. 

And now fresh and more continued shouts from the 
advance of our party, as they rode acruss the last sandy 
ridge near our own sweet river, announced some new 
event; and soon the joyful tidings spread, that a con- 
siderable troop of horsemen were advancing from the 
nearest tents. Upon this, our heroes, certain now of 
victory, where but a moment before even safety was 
doubtful, first halted to form a little, and then with loud 
shouts rushed forward to charge the enemy, who were 
by no means prepared for such an assault. ‘They re- 
ceived us, however, boldly, and for a few minutes there 
was a fierce and close-handed struggle with the spear 
and the sword; but the news which had given spirits to 
us, spread also to the enemy, carrying with it the chill 
of disappointment. They did not wait for the appear. 
ance of their fresh opponents, but hastily retreated upon 
their still advancing rear; the whole thus fell into con- 
fusion, which our men would readily have taken advan- 
tage of, but their horses were almost worn out, and the 
night was fast coming on; so, after a last charge, in 
which several of the enemy were cut to pieces, we turned 
and rejoined the line of march, leaving the fresh troops 
to pursue our victory if they thought fit. 

These, however, consisted only of about one hundred 
and fifty men and boys, mounted, on the spur of the 
moment, to assist a detachment from our camp, which 
had been sent to seek intelligence of us ; and they were 
too weak to risk any thing alone against the enemy ; so, 
leaving them to retreat as they best might, we all made 
our way to the first large aoul, where we remained for 
the night, vigilantly watching against any assault on the 





part of our defeated pursuers. But from them we were 
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quite secure; the scouts sent out for intelligence report- | was completely arranged, did we betake ourselves to 
ed, on their return, that they had certainly retreated | repose. 


homeward: from some of the wounded, they learned | 
that the force had originally consisted of about four hun- 

dred and fifty men, rapidly got together from the neigh- 

bouring camps, to endeavour, if possible, to overtake us 

Of these, more than | 
sixty had been disabled or killed in our skirmish and | 
charge, or had fallen bebind on the route; so that they | 
were now too weak to attempt any think of importance | 
where the alarm had been so effectually given, and they | 
had consequently sought the speediest road back to the | 
neighbourhood of Andkooee, and the banks of the river | 


encumbered with our plunder. 


Amoo,* 


The next day we arrived happily at our delightful | 
home by the Chushmah Jemallee, and were welcomed | 
by those we had left there, with a joy at our safety which | 
was not the less lively for the rich plunder we had suc- 
I may well say our safety, 
for out of the whole number that left the camp, we did 
not lose above ten or a dozen men, and most of these | 
were killed in the skirmish within sight of our homes. | 
It was calculated that of our enemies not less than a 


ceeded in bringing home. 


thousand souls, men, women, and children, were killed 
or taken prisoners, ‘Their loss in cattle could not be 
estimated ; but we succeeded in bringing into camp about 
three hundred horses, and an equal number of camels, 
besides yaboos, and inferior animals. Such was the re- 
sult of a well concerted enterprise, aided by good fortune, 
and conducted with courage and skill. 

When the khan and his immediate attendants reached 
the tents, the whole of his family rushed out to receive 


—=>—— 
CHAPTER X. 
Mortification. 


Next morning, rising early, I repaired to the Chush- 
mah Jemallee, the usual rendezvous of the women, in 
hopes of obtaining an interview with Shireen. She did 
not appear, and I was vexed and disappointed ; I thought 
her unkind, changed; and after lingering for some time, 
I gave up hopes of seeing her, and wandered from place 
to place, performing my usual duties with restless ill 
humour, 

In the course of my work T was found by Selim, who, 
still elated with the success of our expedition, and the 
applause as well as plunder he had gained, accosted me 
gaily. His high spirits jarred upon my soul like an ill- 
tuned instrument ; my replies were cold and abrupt, and 
so ill accorded with the state of his own feelings, that he 
paused and looked at me with surprise. 

« What is the matter, my friend?” at last said he; 
«what causes this depression when joy reigns over the 
whole camp, and you yourself share so largely and so 
deservedly in the praises that are bestowed upon all? 
say, what ails you, Ismael ?” 

“ Joy,” replied I, gloomily—* joy is for the happy and 
the free ; praise—I lay claim to none for doing my duty ; 
but the Kuzzilbash slave might have been spared taunts 


| and mockery, for periling his life, and sacrificing all his 


chance of private booty, to carry home a suitable present 
for his master’s daughter!’ ‘The emphasis I laid on 





him, and my sweet Shireen advanced timidly among the | these words brought to Selim’s recollection the scene 
rest of the women: her eyes, which wandered over the | that had occurred on our return the day before, between 
party, soon rested on me; and I beheld her beautiful his father, sister, and me. “ Ah,” cried he, « I thought as 
countenance illuminated by a flush of joy, which was | much ; you are distressed at my father’s seeming harsh- 
mingled with surprise as she observed the burden which | ness, and disappointed at the manner in which he has 
I had now resumed, seated on my horse’s croup, and | taken your kindly-meant exertions. But you must re- 
clinging to me with renewed alarm. When Shireen | member, my friend, that my father is advanced in years, 
came in turn to salute her father, he took her kindly in | and still older in the trade of war: he consequently 
his arms, and after embracing her, was about to pass on; | makes little allowance for the feelings or fancies of youth, 
when, recollecting bimself, he exclaimed, “ By the head | and sees merit only in the bold execution of duty—in 
of the prophet, I had forgot! Where is that vagabond | the performance of gallant and daring exploits. Your 
of a Kuzzilbash, that played the fool about bringing a | romantic promise to Shireen was a thing he could nei- 
present for this girl? let hira come forward now.” I} ther understand nor appreciate the motives of ; and I can 
made my appearance in much confusion; for this was | assure you, that had your behaviour on the whole of our 
not the time nor the manner in which I meant to have | chappow not been greatly to his mind, you would not 
offered the gift, for which I had braved so much. But | have met with so much indulgence. But, on the other 
the khan was not to be denied : perhaps he suspected my | band, your patience of fatigue and privation, your inde- 
hope of a tender interview, which he did not choose his | fatigable attention to all points of duty, and your spirited 
daughter should be exposed to; and resolved to crush | conduct in action, were things which he fully estimates, 
this, with all other foolish and aspiring hopes, in the very | and which have given him the most favourable impres- 
bud. At his desire, I unfastened my little charge, who | sions regarding you; it only remains for you to support 
was still buckled to my back, and set her on the ground | the credit you have acquired, and to take special care not 
before him. The poor thing, half dead from fatigue, | to lessen or defeat the good effects it may produce upon 
was almost annihilated by the half stern, half jocular | your fortune, by any inconsiderate rashness of your own. 
manoer of my master, who, taking hold of her not in| As to your slavery, as you call it, I think you cannot 
the gentlest way, cried, “ Why, what sort of a baggage | but allow that it has fallen more lightly on you than on 
It is a perfect child ; she ’ll never grow to be a | most of those in your condition; and you know that the 
And what is she in such a fright about ? does | fault is principally your own, if you are not now in a 
she think we are gouls, going to eat her up? Here, | situation to work out your own freedom.” , 

Shireen, here is a young fool, who has risked his neck | I was silent—there was so much truth in what Selim 
and half killed his horse and himself, on purpose to bring | had said, yet it had something so grating to my feelings, 
that for the world [ could not have forced myself to re- 


is this ? 
woman! 


you a young Eersanee whelp as an offering{—as a nuz- | 
zer from my servant to his master’s daughter—do you ply, but remained dark and moody, turning my eyes 
mind? and as such I permit you to accept of it! but I) fixedly on the ground. I hardly admitted to myself all 
need not add, there must be no more such fooleries—you | that was passing in my mind, where shame, vexation, 
will not find me a man to be trifled with!” So saying, | and disappointment were mingled in unspeakable bitter- 
he retired into his tent with his family, leaving me as- | ness. But my friend read that heart better than I dared 
tounded at the tone he had assumed, as well as at the | todo. Considering me for a while without speaking, 
obscure hints conveyed by his warnings, and not a little | “ Come, come,” at last cried he, “clear up your brow, 
mortified at the untoward circumstances under which | and accompany me to the exercising ground ; let not 
my unfortunate offering had been presented to my mis- | others see you in this mood ; I would not for the whole 
tress, The only consolation I had, was in observing the | booty we took, that you appeared thus in such a season 
kindness with which Shireen received the little captive, | of rejoicing ; you—one of those best entitled to enjoy it 
and the glance which told me that my attention was not | —with so long a face and so gloomy an eye ? what would 
lost upon its object. Fatigued and dispirited, I applied | people think? what would they say? By the way,” 
myself, with the rest of my comrades, to tend our wea- _ observed he in continuation, “I once before took notice 
ried horses, and dispose of the plunder; nor, till all this | to you of my father’s peculiarities, and of those in par- 
ticular which regard the females of his family. We 
Toorkomans, you know, have few of those scruples re- 
garding women which are entertained by the Kuzzil- 
bashes and Osmanlees. The mysterious veil, and the 
sacred screen of the harem, are little known among us; 
our women move about in open day, freely and unre- 
strainedly as the men ; nay, our enemies aver, that many 





* The Oxus, 
+ The Persians use different terms to express the va- | 
rious descriptions of gifts or offerings. Thus, Exam sig- 
nifies the present of a superior to an inferior; Peishcush, 
or Nuzzer, that of an inferior to a superior ; Moajdeh, 
a present for bringing good news, &c. 





of us little care about their virtue or their chastity. Yet 
this is a base slander ; for I am certain, that in the fami- 
lies of the elders and well reputed persons of our tribes, 
the women are as pure, and the men as jealous of their 
honour, as the strictest among those nations whose wo- 
men are constantly immured. 

“ Among these, I may safely say, that my father is one 
of the most scrupulous; and wo be to the man who 
should wrong him in this point! Another matter, on 
which he is equally punctilious, is the sacredness of his 
oath or his promise. There is, as every one knows, a 
certain degree of deceit, which custom sanctions, and the 
way of the world requires ;* and though we Toorkomans 
do not carry our laxity in this particular so far as our 
neighbours, the Kuzzilbashes, there are none of us, per- 
haps, who have not occasionally recourse to subterfuges, 
evasions, or untruths. But when my father has once 
voluntarily given a solemn promise, or has been induced 
to bind himself to the performance of any condition by 
an oath, nothing may ever compel him to violate it. 

“ My sister Shireen, his eldest daughter, has been Jong 

the subject of such a solemn promise. Certain events 
induced him several years ago to promise her in marriage 
to the eldest son of Hyder Beg, his relation; and the 
marriage would ere this have been solemnised, had not 
the young man, who chanced to form an intimacy with 
the son of an Oozbeck nobleman, solicited and obtained 
permission to accompany his friend on a pilgrimage to 
Mecca, whither the father was bound by a vow: they 
have now been three years absent, and their return, 
which is only supposed to have been delayed by the dan- 
gerous and unsettled state of the countries they have to 
travel through, is now daily looked for. It is possible 
that this circumstance, and uneasiness at seeing his fa- 
vourite scheme remaining so long unaccomplished, may 
have in some degree aggravated his impatience on first 
hearing of your intended present to his daughter, al- 
though I cannot say that I think him very reasonable in 
the affair, As it has occurred, however, and as it may 
be somehow or other connected with the circumstances 
I have just related, I thought it was the part of a friend 
to advise you of them.” Selim gave a particular em- 
phasis to the last observation, and, as he concluded, bent 
a glance on me so keen that I could not bear its expres- 
sion, and was fain to stoop towards the ground, in order 
to hide the confusion which overpowered me, and which 
rushed over all my face in a scarlet tide. The glance 
was soon withdrawn, and succeeded by a look of deep 
compassion, which was barely observed by me, as, in 
pity to my evident distress, he quitted me, and turned to 
join his companions at their exercises, 
I had need to be alone to reflect; there was matter 
sufficient to engage all my thoughts. Shireen betrothed ! 
about to be married! My beloved companion, the «bj ‘ct 
I held dearest on earth—till now I did not know how 
dear—about to be taken from me! I never had ex- 
amined the sentiment I entertained for Shireen, it had 
not once entered my head to do so; I only knew that it 
was sweet, and I cherished it without considering con- 
sequences. I now saw how much bitterness I had been 
preparing for myself. It seemed as if the very consum- 
mation of my misery was at hand, and that I was never 
to behold my beloved Shireen again. The detested 
bridegroom—for hateful and detested I felt he must be— 
might arrive in a month,a week, a day ; and then, doubt- 
less, Omer Khan would bring to a conclusion the mar- 
riage he had so much at heart. There was no help for 
it. What wasI? A slave! a Kuzzilbash! a Sheah! 
I felt as if I could almost have renounced my faith, if 
the sacrifice would have preserved Shireen unmarried. 
Unmarried! Would that content me? Oh no! I felt 
that her daily, her hourly presence was necessary to me ; 
that to satisfy my longings she must be wholly mine ; 
it was love—powerful love!—that love which I had 
heard described in the poems recited by our story-tellers 
and bards, that filled my heart and absorbed all my senses. 
And how was it now to be satisfied? Reason, asserting 
her sway at intervals, in spite of the confusion that 
reigned in my brain, lifted her voice and told me that 
Shireen, the daughter of a Tekeh chief, could never be 
the wife of a Kuzzilbash slave. Despondency seized on 
me, and I wandered about jn utter hopeless misery. 

At length, overcome with exhaustion of mind, I had 





* This is, at least, Persian reasoning afid Persian 





morality. 
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ADVENTURES OF A KUZZILBASH. 








thrown myself down in a retired part of the ruined gar- 


den which lay behind the Chushmah Jemallee, and was 
gazing on the ground with vacant eyes, when my atten- 
tion was excited by a slight noise in the rank grass, and 
on looking up,I observed a female figure slowly ap- 
proaching the spot where I lay: it was Shireen, and 
alone. When she observed me she started, and half 
turned as if to retreat; but the misery expressed in my 
countenance fixed her to the spot, for I could not speak : 
she hesitated, gazed, and returned. “ Ah, Ismael!” said 
she, while the tears stood in her eyes, “ I must speak to 
you in spite of every thing. You are unhappy—you 
are ill__what is the matter? I dare not stay a moment 
to comfort you ; but can I do nothing, can I send no one 
to you? my brother Selim? tell me?” ‘Is it you, 
Shireen,” cried I, « that ask if I am unhappy, and desire 
to know the cause? Are these the terms on which we 
parted, or those on which I hoped we should have met 
again? No, you know too well there is a change, a 
dismal change, which has blighted all my visions of hap- 
piness, and doomed me for ever to be wretched !” « Alas, 
alas !” replied she, “there is indeed a change, but not in 
me, dear Ismael ; not in me, believe me. I am the same 
I ever was to you; and never, never can be otherwise: 
but oh! you do not know—lI dare not tell you—I must 
not, indeed I must not, stay here any longer; only do 
not be so very miserable, do not look so darkly—indeed 
I Jove you, and I thank you for all your kindness. Oh 
that I dared to speak! but I must go, I must indeed, 
or ” «Or what, Shireen? Are you afraid of me, 
or what is it that you dread? do you grudge me a few 
moments, when they may be among the last we can 
have together? How soon may it be out of your power 
to see me at all!” “ What mean you?” cried she, 
breathlessly: “do you indeed know?” “T know all, 
Shireen: I know that you are betrothed—to be married 
—married and taken from me—from me who cannot live 
without you!” And the misery of this thought, ex- 
asperated by her presence at the moment, gave me such 
anguish, that I hid my face in my hands, and burst into 
a passionate fit of tears. “Oh, for mercy’s sake! for 
Allah’s sake !” cried the poor girl, terrified at this sight, 
“ be not agitated thus—recover your senses, or I shall be 
distracted myself, for I cannot endure to see your grief! 
Am I less miserable than you, Ismael? it was but last 
night that all this was told me; and what a night I 
passed! Worn out with weeping, I fell asleep, and 
dreamed such dreadful dreams, and awoke only to find it 
all true—my eyes are sore with weeping, and it was but 
now that I sought the cool air to refresh me a little. 
But do you know,” continued she, anxiously looking 
around, and dropping her voice, as if afraid of being 
overheard—* do you know that I am forbid to walk or 
play with you any more, or even to speak to you.” 
“ How!” exclaimed I, starting up in a fury of rage, 
“what mean you? who has done this? Selim told me 
that you were betrothed, but he never told me this! is 
he, too, false?” «No, no,” interrupted she; “do be 
composed, or I must leave you at once. Selim is your 
true friend, and interposed, as far as he could, when my 
father, in his severest tone, denounced his anger against 
me, if I should ever resume the intimate terms on which 
I have been with you, and which, it seems, he had never 
suspected, or at least never attended to. Ah! he spoke 
so angrily, and called you by such harsh names! but he 
loves you, Ismael, for all this ; he said you were a brave 
fellow or you should not remain another day in his fami- 
ly—that he would sell you to the Oozbecks of Kyvah.” 
“Sell me! sell me!” breathlessly repeated I; « did the 
tyrant dare? but, merciful Allah! what am J, that talk 
thus! am I not his slave? may he not sell, kill, or cut 
me piecemeal at his pleasure?” « No, no, he will not 
sell you nor harm you,” cried Shireen, in an earnest, 
soothing tone ; “ only moderate this violence, which will 
kill me, and can do you no good; it is by soothing, not 
by irritating, you must endeavour to restore matters to a 
better footing. My father is now angry; he dreads or 
suspects more than he has reason for; but this will sub- 
side by degrees, and you will find him return to his 
former habits of kindness, if you will be but prudent 
and cavtious. Dut let us not be seen together, dear 
Ismael; you may depend upon the affection of Shireen, 
whatever becomes of her: but farewell now, may God 
protect you!” “No, no,” cried I, “stay a moment; 
meet me at the retired chasm behind yon sand hills, 





where the rocks are, and where the wild asses sometimes 
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feed ; meet me to-morrow, after the morning work is 
over.” “TJ cannot, I cannot!” “Then I will not leave 
you now ; if you wish me to retain my senses, and act 
with coolness and judgment, do not refuse me—promise !” 
“Oh!” cried she, wringing her hand, “ what shall i do! 
what will become of me! Oh, Ismael, you are cruel to 
treat me thus! Well, I will try to come; I will, indeed, 
do my best ; once more, may God protect you!” She 
was gone, and darkness seemed to cover me. I rose, 
scarcely sensible of what I did, yet, in a degree, less 
miserable than before, and took my way towards the tents. 
During the whole of this day I saw no more of the 
khan or of Selim. I avoided observation, and retired at 
night to meditate rather than to sleep—if the tumultu- 
ous thoughts that swept in wild succession through my 
mind could be called meditation. It was a chaos in 
which one object alone was distinct, and that object was 
Shireen... The khan’s anger, and the degradation which 
I had suffered—the interdict passed on my communica- 
tions with his daughter—the intended marriage of that 
daughter—all mingled in a dark and boding cloud of 
misfortune, that threatened to change the hue of my 
hitherto happy life to gloominess and wo; all my restless 
musings ended in the bitter conclusion that Shireen was 
for ever lost to me. I had, it was true, made an appoint- 
ment with her for the morrow; yet to what end? what 
had I to propose ? what could [ tell her, but that which 
had so often been already said? She could do nothing 
against the will of her father, nor could I by any means 
shake off the power and authority of my master—to 
what use, then, was the proposed interview? But it 
was too late to reason; passion demanded the meeting, 
and to go [ was determined, come of it what might. 
This war of thoughts settled into something of a calm 
before morning, and on rising I applied myself sedulously 
to my usual occupations, determined to assume an ap- 
pearance of the tranquillity I did not feel, and try the 
effect of an unconcerned exterior and attention to my 
duty upon the temper of my master. I was at my post, 
along with Selim and others of my master’s household ; 
and in the usual exercises of horsemanship, the spear 
and the bow, I performed so successfully as to attract the 
praise of Omer Khan. “ Well done,” said he, “ Ismael 
—Mashallah!* the boy will do yet—I feared that all 
thy manhood had been expended in our last chappow, 
but I see there is still some left—there is good hope of 








thee.” This was not lost upon me; I determined to 
profit by the lesson, and let slip no opportunity of gain- | 
ing the khan’s good opinion: hope which never dies | 
revived within my breast, and my spirits rose with the 
buoyancy of youth ; although, had the question “ Why ?” | 
been put to me, I should have been puzzled to answer it. 

After the morning exercises and meal, during the time 
which, at this season, is usually given to repose, I stole | 
out to the place of rendezvous. It was rather more than 
two miles distant from our tents, and quite beyond the | 
strip of verdure produced by the river. Rising gradvally | 
from its banks, the country became sandy and bare, till, | 
after crossing a low ridge of sand hills, the eye looked 
down into a narrow dark ravine, the rocky sides of which, 
without a blade of grass, or bush, served to support the 
light movable soil above them. It was like the bed of 
an ancient torrent; but water had never been seen there, 
and it was the resort only of jackals, wolves, and occa- 
sionally of the gourkhur, or wild ass, in chase of which 
alone did this wild spot ever receive visiters. 

Hither I came, my limbs trembling with impatience, 
and eagerly examined its recesses, to discover if it were 
possible that my mistress could have anticipated me. 
But the solitude was complete; no living thing was 
there, and I impatiently paced up and down the narrow 
valley, ever and anon climbing the bank to see if she 
approached. 

Long did I continue thus, in a fever of anxiety and 
expectation, and my mind was busy in framing causes 
to account for the detention of my beloved. An ardent 
and excited imagination easily raises phantoms to terrify 
and distress its owner, nor was mine slow at this exer- 
cise. I pictured Shireen caught in the act of attempt- 
ing to seek the forbidden interview. I saw her father’s 
rage, and cursed my wilful folly for having exposed her 
to its fury. I made many wise resolutions of forbear- 
ance and prudence, swearing never more to expose her 








* A common exclamation of praise, as “ Bravo! well 
done !” 








to peril, or myself to the risk of losing all chance of the 
khan’s favour, and consequently of communication with 
his daughter, by my wayward impatience. Then I asked 
myself, could Shireen have wantonly and cruelly de- 
ceived me? could she have voluntarily disappointed 
me? But both my heart and my reason gave indignant 
denial to the mental question, and I drove it from my 
soul as treason against the truth and sweetness of her 
nature. 

But hours stole on, and she came not: it was time to 
resume my duties at the camp, and I came reluctantly to 
the resolution of returning and taking the chance of 
meeting her by the way. 

I had scarcely reached the top of the sand hill, when 
I saw the figure of a woman hurrying fast towards the 
glen, and soon recognised her whom I[ had so impatiently 
expected. I flew to meet her, and she sank exhausted 
in my arms. “ What is the matter, dear Shireen? why 
this agitation, this terror?” “ Ah! Ismael, you know 
not what I have risked in order to keep my promise. I 
am watched, and so, I fear, are you. We must separate 
immediately, if you wish to preserve the chance of ever 
seeing or speaking to me again. It was but a few mi- 
nutes ago that I found an opportunity of stealing out 
unnoticed, and I have ran all the way, because I knew 
you must be wearied with waiting for me, and dreaded 
lest you should think harshly of me. But now we have 
no time for words. I must return home at once.” 

“ But stop, Shireen, tell me what has passed to-day ?” 
«“ Oh! you are getting into high favour again : my father 
could not help remarking what a brave active lad you 
were, and again regretted that you were a Kuzzilbash 
and a Sheah. You must try to keep him in good hu- 
mour, and lull his suspicions to rest by caution, and 
then perhaps in time we may be more together again, 
and be happy. But ah! how can that be? the time ap- 
proaches, it must now indeed be close at hand, when— 
But we must not think of that; for there is no help !— 
we must submit to fate!” 

«“ That is the deadly pang, Shireen; that is my mise- 
ry :—this hateful marriage—is there no way to prevent 
it? Allah, Allah! grant me but Shireen, and let my for- 
tune be ever so dark, I will embrace it with delight !”’ 
“ Oh, Ismael,” cried she, “ would that I were a captive 
like thee, and then I might be happy ; then no one would 
seek to part us.” I clasped her to my breast, and we 
wept together, but neither of us could suggest the slight- 
est remedy. Her alarm at the chance of being disco- 
vered now became excessive, and we began to walk 
towards the camp. She besought me to quit her, but 
my passion was too wild to be reasonable; nor was it 
until I saw Shireen almost sinking at my feet that I 
came to my senses. We then agreed to keep the most 
cautious reserve upon our words and actions in the pre- 
sence of the family, and neither to speak nor meet in 
secret for some time. Shireen swore, that, come what 
would, she never would love any other than me, and 
that every means in her power should be used to delay, 
or, if possible, finally to break off her intended marriage, 
when the bridegroom should arrive; and we fervently 
prayed that this might be prevented by his speedy ad- 
mission to the joys of Paradise. I then embraced and 
left Shireen to direct her course straight to the tents, 
while I reached them by a circuit that carried me round 
from an opposite quarter. 


—<>— 


CHAPTER XI. 
A communication. 


For a long while after this I adhered to my resuiution 
of busying myself in the usual occupations and warlike 
exercises of our youth, and in ingratiating myself with 
the khan; nor had I any reason to be dissatisfied with 
my success. I carefully avoided all intercourse with 
Shireen, except now and then a stolen look of fondness, 
or secret act of attention. “ Who,” saith the poet, 
“ shall control the affectionate intercourse of hearts that 
glow for each other? The lover sees his mistress in the 
beauty of the full moon: he looks upon the rose and 
cries, ‘ Behold there the sweetness of my beloved !’” 

The season of our periodical emigrations in search of 
pasturage, which at this time came on, aided me greatly 
in keeping firm to my resolution, by diminishing the 
temptations which at other times seduced us into dan- 
ger, while the continued bustle of marching afforded less 
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opportunity to others of making dangerous remarks upon 
the conduct of Shireen and myself: thus, in the course 
of time, the suspicions that had been excited were gra- 
dually lulled. Omer Khan, indeed, appeared to have 
forgotten that he had even entertained any, and resumed 
his wonted frank and kindly manner with me; while 
the restraint which had been placed upon my intercourse 
with Shireen was gradually relaxed—perhaps in conse- 
quence of no effort being made on our parts to resume 
it; and had not severe experience kept us in some de- 
gree upon our guard, we might have forgotten that any 
such restraint had ever existed. 

Meantime our revived feud with the Eersanees kept 
us constantly upon the alert. Eager to revenge our suc- 
cessful expedition against their camp, several attempts 
at surprises were made by them ; but though some blood 
was shed, and some cattle were plundered on both sides, 
no decided advantage was gained ; and the chief effect 
produced was the preventing either tribe from undertak- 
ing expeditions as usual against the Kuzzilbashes, or the 
Koords of Persian Khorasan. 

In the course of time, however, both parties, wearied 
of this useless drain of strength and loss of time, as if 
by mutual consent, by degrees willingly desisted from 
hostilities, and turned their attention to more profitable 
enterprises. The northern part of Persian Khorasan was 
at this time in a state of great confusion ; divided among 
a multitude of petty chiefs, each at the head of a tribe, 
and possessing several strongholds and castles, with more 
or less territory attached to them, there was a constant 
struggle for superiority, attended with unceasing frays 
and bloodshed. These chiefs, when unable to resist a 
powerful opponent, would frequently call in the aid of 
the tribes of the Desert, who thereby reaped a rich har- 
vest; for, independent of the stipulated price of their 
assistance, they never returned to their homes without 
ravaging some defenceless district on their way, and car- 
rying the inhabitants of such villages as they could seize 
along with them into captivity. 

Among these border chiefs, Nader Koolee Beg at this 
time held a conspicuous place. He was an Afishar, of 
no high rank, born in a village of Dereguz, and had 
raised himself by a fearless intrepidity, united to a sound 
judgment, to be one of the most redoubted leaders of this 
uibulent province. Many and very contradictory ac- 
counts were given of his carly career; and there can be 
little doubt, that, born as he was in a country at all times 
harassed by feuds and invasions, and ata period when 
the whole of Persia had fallen into political and moral 
confusion, the young Nader Koolee followed the fashion 
of the time, and took advantage of the opportunities 
afforded him by Providence, as well as of the powers of 
his own mind, to ameliorate his condition, and to raise 
his fortune to the level of his lofty and ambitious de- 
sires. It is very probable that, in the course of this ca- 
reer, he may have committed acts which cannot be 


justified, if brought to the test of strict morality ; but 
who was there, among all his countrymen, guiltless of 
such deeds ? Who was there, among the chiefs and no- 
bles of that day, not only in Khorasan, but in all Persia, 


who had not, in self-defence, been forced to shed the 
blood of his kindred? These were the days when the 
hand of the father was against the son, and that of the 


nephew against the uncle ; when brothers were open or 
secret foes; when the cup of the mother was not safe 
from the poisonous drugs of the daughter; and when 
even the husband dared not to trust the wife of his bo- 
som ;—how was it possible in such times, to distinguish 
the crimes which had their source in ambition, from those 


that were perpetrated in self-defence ? 

Nader Koolee Beg, during his stormy youth, had often 
distinguished himself, among the chiefs of his tribe, 
against the Oozbeks and Toorkomans, who continually 
invaded the Persian territories: he was sometimes in 
open hostility, at others in amicable union with the 
Koordish states upon the border ; and having succeeded 
in reducing the most formidable of his neighbours, and 
establishing a very considerable influence, as well as 
power, throughout this quarter of the province, he was 
exerting himself to recover the city of Mushed, its capi- 
tal, fromthe power of the rebellious usurper, Malik 
Mahmood Seistanee. 

It happened that Seyed Sultaun, a chief who resided 
at the old city of Diroom, on the borders of the Desert, 
and who held in subjection a considerable territory in its 
neighbourhood, conceiving himself injured by Nader 








Koolee Beg, and not being sufficiently powerful to at- 
tack him to advantage singly, invited several of the Toor- 
koman tribes to his assistance ; and, among others, over- 
tures were made to several chiefs of the Tekehs, of whom 
Omer Khan was one. Our enemies, the Eersanees, hav- 
ing their attention fully engaged in another quarter, and 
being ourselves unoccupied with any enterprise, these 
proposals were readily listened to, and nothing was now 
talked of but the riches and plunder we were to obtain 
in Koordistan, Even the holy city of Mushed itself, 
with the rich booty it would certainly afford, formed a 
tempting perspective in the view of those who were most 
sanguine. 

Enthusiastically fond as I was of adventure, and eager 
to join in any enterprise that promised to afford me an 
opportunity of distinguishing myself, I yet felt, in spite 
of my plundering Toorkoman education, strong scruples, 
both of heart and conscience, at being led thus confess- 
edly against the land of my birth, and the sacred city of 
my faith. I was myself an Affshar,—I could not forget 
it; and thus to be made instrumental to the fall of a 
chief of my own tribe, whom fame spoke highly of, and 
that in the very place where my father and clan once 
dwelt in honour and renown,—perhaps to trample on the 
dust to which their unburied bones were now reduced— 
there was in all this something so revolting, so like par- 
ricide, that I would willingly have sacrificed all my hopes 
of profit or advancement, to have been excused from 
joining the expedition. But this was impossible,—such 
scruples would have excited worse than laughter ; I saw 
that my character for courage might suffer; that any 
backwardness on my part might be imputed to fear of 
peril in the undertaking, and this I could not endure; 
besides, I should have infallibly been ruined in the khan’s 
favour, which at present I had the most cogent reasons 
to seek and secure. Thus I silenced my scruples in the 
best way I could, and looked upon an expedition into 
Khorasan, on the terms above explained, with somewhat 
diminished reluctance. 

A catastrophe, however, occurred at this time, which 
changed the whole complexion of my destiny, and threw 
me into a career incalculably different from all that my 
imagination could have pictured from the occurrences of 
my past life. In order to explain this, I must go back a 
little. 

The cessation of intimacy between Shireen and my- 
self was maintained only long enough to lull suspicion 
to rest, as we hoped, so that we might enjoy a greater 
degree of freedom in future. The intended bridegroom 
did not appear: the khan, by nature of an unsuspicious 
temper, probably forgot for the time all the circumstances 
which had roused his jealousy of me, and, as I have be- 
fore mentioned, resumed his former favour and kindness. 
The restraint placed at first upon Shireen appeared to be 
withdrawn, and by degrees we returned to our old: ha- 
bits of intimacy and affection. But bitter experience had 
taught us greater habitual caution; in public, therefore, 
we carefully avoided all appearance of entertaining any 
marked interest in each other; but in proportion as we 
felt this constraint, the indulgence of our feelings, when 
safe from intrusion, was more delightful, and more eager- 
ly enjoyed. We often met in places and at times remote 
from every eye, and many a stolen interview took place 
in the rocky dell already spoken of, the scene of our 
carliest and most interesting explanation. 

The result of all this might easily have been foreseen 
by persons of more experience, although it was not an- 
ticipated by us:—totally inconsiderate, heedless, and in- 
deed ignorant of conseq listening only to the 
dictates of a powerful passion, inflamed by frequent op- 
portunities of indulgence—Shireen and I had completed 
our imprudence almost before we were aware that we 
had excceded the earnest expression of our mutual ten- 
derness. 

This stolen intercourse had continued for some time, 
without our attention being awakened to aught beyond 
the delight which it yielded us,—when at length I be- 
gan to be alarmed by an alteration in the health of my 
beloved Shireen. She Jost her spirits, became silent and 
absent ; her face grew thin and wan, and her person lost 
its delightful plumpness. At times she would shrink 
from my caresses, and again hiding her face in my bo- 
som, would weep with uncontrollable bitterness. Still 
she would deny that any thing was the matter ;—she 
was well, she assured me—quite well—her illness exist- 











ed only in my fancy. But the change became daily | 


more perceptible, and I could no. longer endure the pain 
it gave me. “Shireen!” I exclaimed one day, “ what 
can all this mean? do you love me no longer? why do 
you thus shrink from my tenderness? why do I no 
longer share your confidence ?” 

“Oh, Ismael!” replied the weeping girl, “I am 
changed indeed—but not in love to you; I do not shun 
your caresses—alas! it is too late for that!” “Too late! 
what can you mean, Shireen? you are ill! Merciful 
Allah! you are dying !—is it not so !—Shireen! speak 
to me, for Heaven’s sake!” She threw her arms around 
me, and faintly whispered, “ Ismael, I shall be a mother 
— if indeed,” continued she, with solemnity, “I am per- 
mitted to live until the birth of your child !—and what 
then will become of you? what will become of the 
wretched Shireen ?” With what fervour did I strain her 
to my breast! Shireen a mother! the mother ‘of my 
child !—her confession only filled me with inconsiderate 
joy. What youth of eighteen, indeed, would not be 
filled with pride when first told he is to be a father? But 
the deathlike countenance of the unhappy girl, and a 
single moment’s reflection, soon altered the current 
of my thoughts, and checked my exultation. 

I saw that the situation of both was dangerous in the 
extreme, and that Shireen had but too much cause for 
her dejection and alarm. What, indeed, had she to ex- 
pect but a disgraceful end ?—and her timid affectionate 
nature shrunk with more affright from the thoughts of 
her father’s fury, and the estranged contemptuous glances 
of her family, than even from the prospect of approach-- 
ing death. “If they would but save my child,” cried 
she, wringing her hands in bitter agony, “ if they would 
only preserve its dear life, and let me die quietly, I would 
be content, and bless them! But the furious rage and 
malicious cruelty which I know will be wreaked upon 
me, I fear I never can endure ;—and indeed, I think I 
shall not live to see much of it, for I feel as if death were 
already near at hand, and I should rejoice at it if it were 
not for the thought of you, dear Ismael, and the distress 
that you would feel at the fate of your poor Shireen ! 
Ismael, you would not forget me !—yet why, why should 
you remember what would only give you anguish? But, 
alas! what may become of you! Oh! what will they 
do to you when all shall be discovered! for I know, I 
am sure, suspicion will rest upon you, and you will be 
sacrificed to their bloody revenge. But this must not 
be—I cannot bear the thoughts—you must fly, Ismael ! 
dearest Ismael, you must fly, and that without delay.” 

“Shireen, Shireen!” cried I, wild with anguish, 
“how can you talk thus? Howcan you think of a 
wretch like me, when your own situation is so much 
more alarming? I can brave their worst rage—I fear 
them not; but you, poor helpless girl !—merciful Allah! 
what will become of you 1—what can be done! Wretch 
that I am, I have destroyed her who is dearer to me than 
a thousand lives !”—Oh ! how bitterly now did I lament 
the blind inconsiderate rashness that had brought us both 
into so dreadful a predicament; and still more deeply 
did I curse my wretched fortune, which had placed me 
in a condition where all the better impulses of my na- 
ture, all the aspirations of hope, all the overflowings of 
affection and love, were felt only to be blasted! I groan- 
ed in the utter helpnessness of my misery, till Shireen 
forgot her own distress in the greater agony of mine, and 
exerted herself to restore me to composure. 

But sorrow, however deep—repentance, however sin- 
cere, now came too late; the evil was done, and remedy 
was to be found: still nothing, that afforded the least 
hope of success, presented itself to our confused minds. 
We had no friends in whom we dared to confide. I at 
one time thought of communicating every thing to Se- 
lim, and. trusting to his friendship for pardon and assist- 
ance; but the experiment was too hazardous. Even if 
I could have endured to throw myself upon his genero- 
sity, and expose him to the displeasure of his father, was 
it probable, that in a matter which implicated the ho- 
nour of his family, his friendship for a slave would be 
regarded? was it not, indeed, too likely, that indigna- 
tion at his friend’s apparent falsehood and misconduct 
would tend to exasperate him, and render him a bitter 
enemy? We talked of flight—alas, whither could we 
fly! How could we ever hope to make our way through 
the vast deserts by which we were encompassed, igno- 
rant as we both were of the pathway or course, and sur- 
rounded by camps of our own and other tribes—whether 
friend or foe, was of little consequence to us; and the 
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fatigue such an undertaking would involve, in Shireen’s 
situation—it was not to be thought of: our invention 
was exhausted, and we were forced to separate without 
a single practicable project being suggested by either. 
But though our situation was as dangerous as could well 
be imagined, it was still possible that the condition of 
Shireen might be concealed for a time, and better hopes 
might arise ere discovery teok place. At all events, after 
our first burst of distress was past, we felt our hearts 
somewhat relieved by the communication that had taken 
place, and our spirits, with the elasticity of yet unbroken 
youth, rose as the danger appeared to recede ; the neces- 
sity, however, of. providing for the future was sufficient- 
ly apparent, and I quitted Shireen to ruminate on the 
subject, and devise, if I could, some plan of operations. 
—>— 


CHAPTER XII. 
The Discovery. 


Chance, or fate, by whatever name it may be called, 
led my steps to the rocky dell, already often mentioned 
as the scene of many tender interviews with my beloved 
Shireen. It was not to be wondered at, that, occupied 
as my thoughts now were with reflections on our mu- 
tual situation, I should seek it mechanically. 

While winding down the narrow path that led to its 
recesses, I was surprised by observing at a little distance, 
seated on some fragments of stone, and utterly motion- 
less, a homan figure. Every trifle alarms the guilty ; 
and, circumstanced as I then was, so unusual an occur- 
rence startled me. But it was too late for retreat; and 
impatient of notice myself, I yet felt impelled to advance, 
and examine more closely this unlooked-for stranger. 

He betrayed no desire to elude me; on the contrary, 
he remained motionless until I was within a few paces 
of him; and though his eyes were intently fixed upon 
me, he opened not his lips, but gave me full time to ex- 

amine in detail the whole of his singular aspect. He 
seemed to be a man of middle age, and was scantly clad 
in a robe of shreds and patches, over which hung a 
leopard skin: his huge mass of hair was twisted fantas- 
tically with a few fiided flowers and feathers, in many 
plies about his head, and was sprinkled with ashes; but 
beneath this wild head-dress spread a forehead of so 
much majesty, and eyes of such piercing lustre shone 
from under their stern but placid brows, that, however 
absurd might seem the fashion of his garments, no one 
could for a moment doubt that their owner belonged to 
a noble class of beings. 

I had frequently seen dervishes and calunders, who, 
revered and protected among the tribes of the Desert, 
came freely among them on their pilgrimages to sell 
charms and cure diseases; but though the garb of this 
man in some sort resembled that which was worn by 
such persons, it was evident that he was of a far supe- 
rior cast to them. 

I remained standing awe-struck before him, while he 
rose, and with dignity thus addressed me: “ Young 
man! how comes it that, though Allah in his bounty 
has traced thee out a useful and a glorious path, thou in 
thy folly strivest to counteract so benevolent a decree, 
and perversely seekest the road that leads to misery and 
ruin?” “ And who art thou that thus arraignest me so 
harshly ?” replied I, struggling for language and for 
courage, for my guilty conscience had made a coward of 
me; “and who mayest thou be, who, though unknown 
to me, would seem to read my secret thoughts?” “ Who 
I am,” replied the dervish solemnly, “ it boots thee not 
to know ; enough for thee to learn, that ere thou sawest 
the light—before thy mother bore thee, I read thy des- 
tiny,—and then I warned her, as now I warn thee. Be 
wise in time, and shun the misery which awaits on ob- 
stinacy and folly: forget not her last words, her dying 
prayers! Dost thou in truth feel that thou hast harshly 

been arraigned? Is thy conscience, then, at rest? Are 
the secret thoughts of thy bosom calm, virtuous, and 
tranquil ? Thou knowest well they are not. With guilt 
upon thy soul hast thou wandered to this solitude ; and 
the misery which springs from folly and from guilt will 
pursue thee wherever thou mayest go! Thou hast be- 
trayed thy master and thy friend! Thou hast abused 
unsuspecting innocence; and, already half aposiate to 
thy faith, thou hast reconciled thy easy conscience to an 
act of treason against thy native land !” 

The words of this extraordinary being penetrated my 


soul: conviction sat upon his tongue: was there not | who loved him best !” 


truth in all he said? Poor Shireen! had I not ruined 
her unsuspecting innocence, and betrayed my master’s 
confidence? and was I not meditating to follow that 
master, to war against my own tribe, in the heart of my 
native country? I wrung my hands in anguish. “ What- 
ever thou art,” cried I, “thou hast judged me severely, 
but truly ; but the physician who discovers the disease, 
should also know the remedy :—save Shireen, if not the 
guilty Ismael, from the fatal consequences of a blind and 
headlong passion; let not the innocent suffer for the 
guilty! If there must be a victim, I am ready for my 
fate ; but if sincere repentance can atone for unintended 
crime, vouchsafe to assist a wretch who sees nothing but 
ruin and misery around him !” 

“The passions and the follies of youth bring their 
own punishment,” replied the dervish, in a tone still so- 
lemn, but less severe ; “ and those who sow the seed of 
vice must reap its fruits! But thy case, young man, is 
not hopeless, for thy guilt was not premeditated ; sorrow 
and misfortune thou must indeed endure, but brighter 
days shall come. For the partner of thy folly fear thou 
not: the blossom of her life shall be preserved—more I 
may not say. For thyself, the current of thy destiny 
rolls on, and may not be stayed : here there is no abiding 
place for thee! Contrive not the means nor manner of 
thy departure: the former shall be provided, the latter 
thou canst not choose. A star that controls the fortunes 
and glory of Iran, has arisen in the East! to its blazing 
course shall thy destiny be united; and if thy conduct 
be wise, and thy heart strong, it shall lead thee on to 
prosperity and honour.” The dervish paused: his keen 
burning eye was gazing on vacancy from under a con- 
tracted brow. I waited awhile in mute expectation, and 
then attempted to press farther enquiries regarding those 
things of which he had spoken; but he stopped me ab- 
ruptly: “Seek not to know more, young man! My 
mission is ended for the present; be prudent and virtu- 
ous, and we may meet again: may God protect thee 
now! Dare not to follow me: I go my way—do thou 
go thine !” So saying he turned fron me, and was soon 
lost to view among the windings of the rocks. 


days, but the projected expedition towards Koordistan. 


prevent the chance of untimely discoveries; and I 
awaited with no small impatience the events predicted 
by the dervish. 

These did not tarry long. But few days had passed, 
when the khan, taking with him a small party of chosen 
followers, left the camp on an expedition which, it was 
understood, would detain him several days away. The 


it too surely appeared, had been observed. 


lim advancing precipitately to meet me. 
disordered, and his manner such as to fill me with an | 





Amazed, but on the whole relieved, by the result of | 
this mysterious interview, I quitted the dell, and return- | should also escape 1—an¢ if his prophetic declarations 
ed to the camp, where nothing was spoken of for several | 


| commanded a distant view of our encampment. 


caution which had been observed between Shireen and traced by the bushes or sand-hillocks near them ;—and 
myself was at this time unfortunately relaxed, and seve- | there, under its great sycamore tree, lay the delightful 
ral interviews took place between us, some of which, as | Chushmah Jemallee, by the green banks of which I had 
| spent so many and so happy hours—now, never more to 

On the evening succeeding one of these meetings, as | be seen by me. 
I was returning to the tents, I perceived my friend Se- | threw myself on the sand with my eyes fixed on the 
His air was | home of my youth, and sobbed aloud. 


I was yet too much confounded to speak, but the last 
words of Selim cut me to the heart, and restored me to 
recollection: the idea that he believed me to be a traitor, 
I could not endure. “Selim,” said I, with eyes fixed on 
the ground, “I am a wretch, it is too certain, and un- 
worthy of life; but I am no deliberate villain :—the 
wrong I have done is indeed great, and dreadful, I fear, 
may be its consequences ; but Heaven is my witness it 
was unpremeditated. Give me up to the worst that can 
befall me, but believe my assertion, my oath, if you will, 
that I never conceived a thought of ill to any of your 
house, and least of all, could I have deliberately injured 
you, my brother in love and kindness, or whose life I 
would die to save! I am guilty—most unfortunate, but 
no cold, deliberate seducer; nor can I brook that I should 
owe my life to you, while you believe me such.” My 
earnestness was not lost on Selim. “I wish to believe 
you, Ismael,” said he; “ but however that may be, my 
course is clear, my plan is fixed :—there is no time to be 
lost—you cannot return to the tents—you must instant- 
ly fly,—and I will provide the means. You must with 
all possible secrecy and speed make off to the little 
mount directly south of where we stand, called Altoun 
Tuppeh,* and, proceeding one mile east from thence, 
you will find a small retired hollow ;—there wait for me 
—I shall not be long—no words—begone !” 

Stupified as I was by this sudden and alarming in- 
formation, I failed not to move at a rapid pace in the 
direction of the Altoun Tuppeh—-which I fortunately 
reached without interruption. As the late events and 
their probable consequences passed rapidly through my 
thoughts, the words of the dervish occurred to me,— 
“ Thou shalt soon quit this spot :’—over the time or the 
manner I was to have no control. How soon was all 
fulfilled! It inspired me with confidence, as far as re- 
garded myself ;—but then the thought of Shireen, ex- 
posed to all the rage and cruelty of her father and his 
household, recurred to my mind, and I would with joy 
have braved any danger myself, for the chance of rescu- 
ing her from such a fate, But here again the dervish’s 
prediction came to my recollection with comfort; for 
had he not assured me that the partner of my weakness 


with regard to myself were likely to be accomplished, 
was he not also worthy of credit in those which con- 


It was some days before I had an oppoitunity of com- | cerned her ? 
municating to Shireen the encouragement I had received | 
to hope for the safety of both; nor could I at that time 
give her'a full account of my adventure; prudence re- | self into a degree of calmness, although still full of 
quired our being seen together as little as possible, to | 


By the time I reached the Altoun Tuppeh, I had 
somewhat regained my self-possession, and reasoned my- 


anxiety, and impatient for the arrival of my friend. The 
sun had set ; and, in spite of the importance of conceal- 
ment, I could not help ascending the little mount which 
There 
it lay, partly seen, partly hid by the river banks, tran- 
quil and calm by the sweet evening light—many of the 
tents were full in view, dotting the green meadows with 
their black lines, and the position of others might be 


My heart swelled to suffocation ;—I 


The declining light soon warned me that I must lose 


undefinable alarm. “ Whither go you, unhappy wretch!” | no time in seeking the place of appointment; and rous- 
at length cried he: “know you what has happened? | ing myself from this mood of sadness, I soon reached 
are you aware that your crimes are discovered, and that | the spot indicated by Selim. It was a small hollow, 
death awaits you if found?” Dumb with amazement which, in the winter season, was commonly filled with 
and conscious guilt, I could not utter a word, and Selim, | snow or water, but was at this time dry. It formed a 
after a pause, resumed: “Oh, Ismael! is it thus you | secure hiding-place in the Desert; and I took possession 
have requited us? is it thus you have stung the bosoms | of it, ascending now and then to the brink, to listen and 
that nourished you? You have spread discord and dis- | to gaze for the approach of my friend. 

honour in a family that gave you shelter when you were Who can describe the torture of suspense, when the 
destitute, and you have plucked and destroyed the rose weary hours flit slowly by, and the heart, feverish and 
which you knew to be destined for another. Bloody | restless, grows sick from hope deferred ! Long did I look 
should be the vengeance which the son of Omer, the | in vain for Selim. I watched the stars as they rose and 
brother of Shireen, should exact from the destroyer of | set, and, endless though the time appeared, I saw that 
his sister ; but Selim cannot deal the blow to Ismael—I | hour after hour elapsed, and doubt seemed fast yielding 
cannot destroy the creature we all have cherished—the to the certainty of some great evil. I began at length to 
friend I once loved so well; though duty, though honour | consider what might be the chances of escape, should I 
may command it, I cannot hate you! I never can forget | attempt it, without any longer waiting for Selim. ‘T'be 
the hours we have spent together, the love we bore each | night was waning rapidly, and only at night was escape 
other. While Selim lives, Ismael shall not be sacrificed ; | to be thought of. My sole path of safety lay towards 
and may he never feel the misery he has caused to those 





* Or “ Golden Hillock.” 
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Khorasan, and the nearest point inhabited by my coun- 
tiymen lay distant three long days’ journey of the best 
mounted horsemen. I had neither horse, nor provisions, 
nor arms, except the dagger at my girdle: my clothes, 
my language and manners were Toorkoman: even 
should I succeed in gaining the frontiers, what fate could 
I expect but that which would be dealt to an enemy ! 
But in truth what chance was there that a youth, even 
strong and active as I was,—on foot, hungry, unarmed, 
and ignorant of the way, should ever reach the frontiers! 
—I remained bewildered and perplexed. 

Thus anxiously and heavily passed the time. It was 
little past sunset when I reached the hollow, and now 
the position of the stars declared that it wanted but one 
hour of midnight. At this moment, while sitting ab- 
sorbed in painful reflection on the side of the chasm, the 
sound of a horse-tramp seemed borne towards me on the 
gentle breeze of night. Cautiously I stole to the top of 
the bank, and, laying 'my head on the ground, listened 
attentively. It came again, and nearer—oh! the deep, 
the mixed anxiety of that moment !—but it did not last. 
I ventured now to raise my head, and looking along the 
horizon, saw, relieved against the clear sky, the dark 
figure of a single horseman approaching rapidly. He 
was soon at hand, and the sound of my own name, pro- 
nounced in a subdued voice, convinced me that it was 
my friend. 

“T have kept you long waiting,” said he, springing 
from his horse, “ but it was not to be avoided ; my pre- 
parations have been ready these many hours, but it is 
scarcely one since I left the camp: jealousy is all awake, 
und when they learn your absence, which has as yet 
been concealed, their rage will know no bounds.” “ Ah, 
my fiiend, my patron,” cried I, “ how can I tell you all 
I have endured since you left me? Your coming is as 
the water of life to a dying man. But tell me, tell me, how 
fares the unhappy victim of my guilty thoughtlessness ? 
for indeed, my dear Selim! the act which has created all 
this memory proceeded from no deliberate guilt; it was 
the offspring alone of youthful imprudence and uncheck- 
ed affection ; and God knows if my life could restore the 
unfortunate Shireen to innocence and happiness, I 
would freely give it—I would sacrifice it with my own 
hand.” “J believe it, Ismael,” returned Selim, “I be- 
lieve it, for I wish to do so. I think you could not 
act the serpent’s part, and deliberately sting those who 
fostered you. But the deed is done—the consequences 
alone are now our care ; and we must try to render them 
as little calamitous as possible. For Shireen you need 
have no anxiety, I pledge myself for her safety,—I can- 
not say more at present; we have now to secure yours.” 
“But how did the discovery take place?” cried I. 
«“ Talk not of it,” replied be; “I cannot bear the sub- 
ject now: in a word, you have long been watched, for 
neither you nor my sister are without your enemies. 
And in truth, Ismael, when I learnt what had occurred, 
my first emotion was that of rage and indignation against 
the betrayer of my sister; but an interview with the 
poor girl softened my wrath. When I saw her, dying 
as she then thought, and heard her swear that however 
imprudent, however blameable you might be, you were 
in truth no seducer; when, sinking under her misery 
and terror, pale and breathless, she conjured me to save 
Ismael, to save that friend who had exposed his life for 
mine, I could hold out no longer. I thought of your 
frank and noble disposition, so remote from deliberate 
treachery or falsehood—of your devotion and love to 
myself, of your steady zeal and fidelity to my family, 
and I felt that you must be less guilty than unfortunate. 
I resolved to save you, cost what it might; and I swore 
to Shireen that no harm shonld fall on Ismael or on her- 
self while Selim lived—so might Allah help him at his 
need! My arrangements are now complete, and not a 
moment must be lost in flying from this place. Should 
the khan find you here, not all the kindness he once felt 
for you, not all my efforts in your favour would avail for 

a moment—you were lost withont remedy :—it is for- 
tunate for us that he is at present engaged at a distance. 
Come, the night is far spent, you must be many fur- 
sungs* from hence before morning breaks. Here is a 
horse which you know well, for he was your favourite ; 
he carried you on your first expedition with me ; a better 


* Fursung is the Greck parasang—a Persian mea- 
sure of distance, nearly equal to four miles. 
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than Boorrauk* cannot be found in all the Kara-coun :¢ 

he is yours. And here is a cimetar, the work of the 
celebrated Daood Jeeshagur, of Mushed: it was taken 
from a Persian khan of no mean name, and will serve 
you well at your need. Here too is a spear, with a bow 
and a quiver of arrows, all of the best our camp affords ; 
and here are Kuzzilbash garments—your safety will re- 
quire them when you reach the borders. Besides, you 
will find in those joals¢ barley bread and corn enough to 
support yourself and your horse for five days, and also 
a small supply of gold, which you will need until you 
obtain some service ; there is but little of it, for gold and 
silver abound not among us Toorkomans. These things, 
Ismael, accept as the last offers of one who was once 
your friend—who still, after all that has passed, cannot 
force himself to hate you.” His voice faltered—my own 
was choked, but I attempted to articulate a few words. 
«Do not interrupt me,” resumed he, “ we have no time 
for weakness ; listen to my directions, they are essential 
to your safety. As you leave this spot, direct your course 
southwest, to the point where yon red star will set three 
hours hence. You must proceed rapidly over these 
sandy plains and clayey flats, and continue after sunrise 
till you see some low hillocks on your right—one of 
these is crowned by a remarkable height, which you 
cannot fail to observe: and a mile and a half due south 
from them there are some wells in a low marshy spot, 
and some herbage which will serve as food for your 
horse ; there you must halt and refresh—but examine 
the ground from the distant height, and see that it is un- 
occupied before you approach it; strangers are dangerous. 
But there is little risk of pursuit in that direction—I 
shall take care to lead it otherwise.” 


In this manner did Selim, witha zeal worthy of a 
more deserving object, restraining an indignation which 
he could not but feel, provide for the safety of one who 
had so deeply, though unintentionally injured him; and 
thus he pointed out the course and cautions to be ob- 
served on the whole way to the confines of Koordistan ; 
which, provided I succeeded in my attempt, he calcu- 
lated I should reach about the district of Dereguz. “ And 
now,” said he, when he had finished his directions, “ in 
the name of God, Ismael, mount and set forward, and 
may the protection of Allah, and the aid of Moorteza 
Allee,§ ever accompany you !” 

It is needless to tell the tears that I shed, or the vain 
attempts I made to express the gratitude and affection 
that filled my soul for this inestimable friend ; nor can I 
describe the acuteness of my feelings when thus quitting 
him for ever. Guilty as I must have been in his eyes, I 
dared not seek to embrace him; I felt that he could not 
but repulse me. Nor was Selim’s distress inferior to 
mine: proud and high-minded, he struggled with his 
feelings till the last; bat when he saw me humbled to 
the dust by his goodness—wrung with anguish, vet not 
daring to approach him, he could hold out no longer, his 
sternness gave way—he threw his aris around me, and 
strained me for a moment to his heart. “ Khodah 
Hafiz !’’|| cried he, in a broken voice, releasing me; and 
rushing past me, he was soon lost in the darkness. That 
embrace, that blessing from Selim, was worth more to 
me than all he had done for my safety ; it was the pledge 
of forgiveness and reconciliation; it was balm to my 
wounded spirit. May the blessing of Allah forsake me, 
when I forget him and his unfailing attachment ! 

While Selim was giving me the directions for ‘my 
route, I had accoutred myself, given him my Toorkoman 
jubbah and cap, and put on the Kuzzilbash habit he had 
brought. I now mounted my horse, and took the direc- 
tion he had indicated. 





* Boorrauk, which signifies “ lightning,” was also the 
name of the prophet’s. 

} Kara-coun, « black sand,” or desert, a Turkish ex- 
pression, often applied to the extensive desert on the 
eastern bank of the Caspian sea. 

¢ Jouls are bags made of canvass or carpet stuff, for 
containing clothes or other necessaries on a journey, and 
are carried slung one on each side of the horse. 

§ Allee, the beloved of God! a designation by which 
Allee is often invoked for assistance, in the hour of diffi- 
culty or danger, 

| May God protect, or remember you !”—one of the 
most common, expressive, and aflectionate “farewells” 





in use among the Persians. 
’ 


CHAPTER XIII. 
The Desert. 


The heaviness of my heart for a while seemed to ex- 
tend its influence even to my horse ; end lost in mourn- 
ful musings I proceeded but slowly onward. A slight 
stumble, from the roughness of the ground, first roused 
my attention, and I saw with alarm that I had diverged 
greatly from the proper course. I lost no time in re- 
suming it, and, resolving to be more cautious in future, 
urged the animal into a more rapid pace. The remain- 
der of the night wore anxiously away ; but every hour, 
as it passed without alarm or indication of pursuit, in- 
creased my confidence, and encouraged my hopes of 
escaping from the danger with which I was surrounded. 
The gray dawn at last appeared, and, as the objects 
around me became visible by its uncertain light, I could 
detect some inequalities on the horizon, which I con- 
cluded to be the hillocks described to me by Selim. As 
the light increased, however, I became aware that these 
appearances were nothing more than trifling irregulari- 
ties on the extensive plain before me, magnified into im- 
portance by the twilight and vapours of morning. 
Nothing real met my eye but the gray and boundless 
desert of sandy downs, interspersed with strips of hard 
clay, on which my horse and I were the only living 
things. A sense of awe, and a loneliness hitherto un- 
known, pervaded my soul, and disposed it to devout 
contemplation, What, indeed, awakens religious devo- 
tion like misfortune and fear !—they are far more per- 
suasive to the mind than the most touching discourse of 
the holiest moollah. As the increasing light announced 
the hour of prayer, I threw myself from my horse and 
performed my numaz* with more energetic sincerity than 
I ever remember to have done before; nor did I spare 
the sand of the Desert, which in such cases the prophet 
—blessed be his name!—directs the faithful to use in- 
stead of water for their ablutions. 

After commending myself to Allah, and calling on 
Moorteza Allee for assistance, I proceeded as nearly in 
the proper direction, as, judging by the position of the 
sun, I could determine. Still no range of sand-hills ap- 
peared ; and what was worse, no symptom of any spot 
likely to afford water. The thirst, which had in a great 
degree been repressed by the cold of night, now, as-the 
day advanced, began to grow painful ; and was increased 
by the light particles of sand which, put in motion by 
the breeze, entered my mouth and parched up my throat 
and nostrils. My horse, too, was evidently suffering 
under the same distress ; his breath became uneasy, and 
his wide nostrils inflamed and dry. There was no help, 
however, and nothing remained for us but to push for- 
ward, in hopes of either falling in with the watering 
station described by Selim, or some other of those thinly 
scattered spots where a slight degree of verdure indicates 
moisture and the vicinity of wells. It is true that such 
spots, however essential to my existence now, were 
fraught with danger; as it is there that parties of the 
Desert tribes are most generally to be met with : but my 
situation was becoming every moment more critical, and 
it was better even to die by the spears of enemies than 
to perish by thirst or suffocation in the sands of the De- 
sert. 

While I thus pursued my way in perplexity and doubt, 
I thought that I perceived a cloud of dust rising in the 
horizon to the southeast. At first I took it to be caused 
by one of those whirlwinds which, even in the calmest 
day, will often appear in the Desert, raising its sand to 
the heavens; but on a more attentive observation, it 
seemed too low and too dense for one of these: it also 
left a train behind it to the south, as if it was moving 
in a contrary direction. Alarmed at this sight, I instant- 
ly dismounted, that I might observe what was passing 
with less risk of being myself discovered, 

It chanced that, a little to the left of the spot from 
whence I first perceived the dust, there was a small ridge 
of sand, rising seven or eight feet above the general 
level; I led my horse to the shelter of this, and lying 
down so as to command a view over its crest, I waited 
the issue in breathless anxiety, 

For some time every thing was hid from my view by 
intervening irregularities ; but scarcely had a quarter of 
an hour elapsed, before I observed the cloud of dust 





* Numaz—stated prayers, which good Mussulmans 





perform five times a day, 
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nearer than before ; and, as it issued from beyond the 
point of another sand hill, I could distinguish a dense 


mass, like a body of men or cattle, from which now and 
then flashed the gleam of a burnished weapon. At first 
I thought they were marching directly towards me, and 
believed discovery inevitable. I dreaded lest my horse, 


with the instinct of its species, might become sensible of | Had no obstacle prevented my reaching the wells as 


the approach of others, and betray me by his neighing, 
and for a while the suspense I endured was more pain- 
ful than discovery itself would have been ; but my fears 
were relieved by observing that the party was now mov- 


ing in a course oblique to mine, and that, though so far | Desert meets a friend. 
as a certain point they seemed to be approaching, they | the deliverance I had experienced, and hailed this proof 
were now moving onward, and rapidly getting farther | of my lucky fortune as a fair pledge of future success. 


from me. They passed me at a distanee of less than a 
mile, and, I could discern that there were at least a hun- 
dred horsemen, accompanied by many camels and 
yaboos carrying loads. : 

The dust occasioned by their progress had disappeared 
before I ventured to resume my journey, or to emerge 
from my place of concealment. When at last I cautious- 
ly ascended the ridge of sand, behind which I had taken 
shelter, I looked eagerly around me, but could see neither 
human being nor animal in the wide expanse before me. 
After a while, however, my eyes rested on a singular 
mass rising from the plain, considerably to my left; and 
upon examining it more particularly, it occurred to me 
that it resembled the description Selim had given me of 
the remarkable height, near which water was to be found. 
The very thought gave life to my hopes; and eagerly 
mounting, I once more urged on my weary steed. 

My distance from the object of my hopes was greater 
than it at first appeared ; but as I approached closer, they 
were strengthened by observing that it formed the sum- 
mit of a amall range of hillocks, as Selim had said, but 
which distance, and the erroneous direction I had taken 
at first, had changed in appearance, and at first conceal- 
ed from view—and I now discovered how far I had gone 
astray in the commencement of my journey. 

A short while brought me to the foot of the tuppeh, 
and my horse, perhaps instinctively inspired by the same 
hope as myself, pressed forward with more vigour and 
alacrity. I soon found myself in the track of the very 
caravan that had so lately passed me; and I moved on 
with the greater caution, as it appeared clearly to have 
come from the direction in which my path Jay; and 
doubtless they had refreshed at the very spot which I 
should have reached early in the day, had I not wander- 
ed from my road: I determined, therefore, to follow the 
track, as the sure means of reaching the watering-place. 

It passed to the southwest of the hillock, and after 
winding, with no small intricacy, among other sand hills, 
led me to a level space, where a slight tinge of green 
declared the existence of moisture. My horse instantly 
began to stretch his broad nostril to the wind, and whin- 
nied and neighed amain ; nor was I void of apprehen- 
sion lest some lingerers of the party might still be near 
and take alarm. But all seemed peaceful and lonely; a 
few embers yet smoking, and the black spots occasioned 
by fires, marked the place which the party had occupied, 
and where probably the wells were to be found. To this 
spot I proceeded, still cautiously for fear of surprise; but 
it was needless—I was the only human being near. 

Oh ! with what delight did I view the yet moist and 
plashy ground around the spot where they had watered 
their horses and camels. There, indeed, was the well, 
its source partly stopped up with sand; a precaution 
usually adopted in the Desert, both to prevent the water 
from being lessened by evaporation, and to hide its 
source from enemies and strangers. This precaution had 
been but imperfectly taken by the party which had just 
made use of the well, and it was fortunate for me that 
it was so, as, had they omitted it altogether, the water 
would have been too low to enable my horse to reach it, 
whereas the sand thrown in had raised it without en- 
tirely covering it up from view; so that muddy and 
turbid as it was, my thirsty steed could freely participate 
in the blessings it afforded. I threw myself on my face 
beside the delicious element, and drank a long deep 
draught; then tearing off my clothes, I bathed my head 
and bosom in the refreshing stream, before it was quite 
disturbed by my impatient horse, who, plunging his fore 
legs up to the knees on the other side, greedily satisfied 
his own longings. I now unbitted him, and loosing his 
girtbs, permitted him to go at large among the herbage 
near the well, assured that he would not quit this only 
NO, 2—PART 11.—1838. 





| breast, as I thought of that true and disinterested friend, 


| of the assurances I had received from Selim and the 





spot where he could satisfy the cravings of hunger as 
well as thirst. 

I had now a moment for calm reflection; and my 
thoughts naturally turned on the events of the last few 
hours. The loss of my way, which I feared might prove 

| my destruction, had, as it appeared, secured my safety. 


early as might have been expected, I could not have 
avoided falling into the hands of those who then occu- 
pied the place, and they could hardly have been welcome 
to me; for it has been well observed, that no man in the 
I returned thanks to Allah for 


I refreshed myself sparingly with some of the provi- 
sions which Selim had provided, and a sigh arose in my 


and of my unfortunate Shireen—for whose fate, in spite 


dervish, I could not help entertaining the most lively 
alarm. 

I did not dare to remain longer than was absolutely 
necessary to refresh my horse; as for myself, so strong 
was the excitement of my mind, that had I been in a 
state of perfect safety, and bad my time been entirely at 
my own disposal, sleep would not have visited my eyes; 
so after a halt of two hours, during which my horse had 
contrived to crop a good deal of such herbage as had 
been left, and eaten a few handfuls of barley from my 
joals, I prepared to set off afresh. 

On casting my eyes around, it seemed to me that the 
party which had preceded me, must also have been in 
more than ordinary haste, for several articles lay scat- 
tered about, as if forgotten by their owners in the hurry 
of their departure: besides scraps of provisions, there 
was a calleeoon,* in which the tobacco was but half 
smoked, a handkerchief, and some other trifles of dress ; 
but the only thing which promised to be useful to me 
was a leathern vessel for drawing and carrying water, 
which had probably been used to water the camels: this 
I filled with what water it could easily contain, and very 
gladly hung it at my saddle-bow. 

I now once more mounted and rode forward, directing 
my course to the southward. It was more than three 
hours past noon when I left the wells: the sun beat 
fiercely on my head, and the sand reflected back its rays 
with paint/ul force ; but my noble horse, true to his hlood 
and race, once more bore me swiftly onward. The night 
closing in, delivered me from the scorching heat, but 
subjected me to the equally distressing though less enervat- 
ing infliction of a severe cold wind, for which I was but 
ill prepared ; and I had to thank the hardihood of my 
Toorkoman education for the powers of endurance, 
which enabled me to bear it all. I was forced, however, 
from time to time to get off and lead my horse, to restore 
by exercise the vital heat to my limbs. Long, long did 
the night appear, as I urged him swiftly through the 
darkness, and eagerly did I hail the first approach of 
morning, which would restore to me the blessings of 
light and heat, although I knew not whether any other 
relief might accompany them. 

It dawned at last; and morning found me still in a 
wide and trackless waste of sand, which, as the sun 
arose, was only bounded by those flitting vapours which 
deceive the thirsty traveller with the belief that water is 
near, and have thence obtained the name of “ the water 
of the Desert.” In vain I looked for the marks by 
which my friend Selim had taught me to recognise a 
place of refreshment. There was but teo much cause 
to fear that I was now in one of those terrible tracks of 
dry and moving sand, in which no water is ever 
found, and which sometimes, when set in motion by the 
wind, swallow up whole caravans and their conductors, 
Alas! the morning light, so earnestly expected, only 
dawned to prove that I was surrounded by dangers I had 
never dreamt of. The wind, which had blown so pierc- 
ingly all night, lulled, as it generally does, towards morn- 
ing ; but the hazy vapour, loaded with light particles of 
sand, through which the sun rose red as blood, gave 
warning that the calm would not continue long; nor 
had I pursued my course another hour before the roar of 
the Desert wind was heard, columns of dust began to 
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* Calleeoon, a pipe for smoking tobacco through wa- 
ter, universally used in Persia. 





17 
rise in the horizon, and the air became gradually filled 
with driving sand. 

As the wind increased, the whole plain around me, 
which had been heaped by former tempests into ridges, 
like the waves of a troubled sea, now got into motion : 
the sand blew from off their crests, like spray from the 
iace of the waters, and covered myself and my horse 
with its dense eddies ; while, often unable to distinguish 
the true course, my horse toiled over the ridges, sinking 
up to the very girths in their deep baffling substance. 

I continued for some hours to persevere, struggling 
against the fury of the gale, when my alarm became in- 
creased by observing that my horse, which hitherto had 
stood out with admirable perseverance, even when his 
progress was the most painfully impeded by the deep 
sand, now became terrified and restive. He snorted, 
reared, and appeared unable, as well as unwilling, to face 
the sharp drifting of the still increasing storm. In vain 
[ soothed him, or urged him on with heels and hand: 
the animal, which hitherto had obeyed my voice almost 
like an intelligent being, now paid no attention either to 
caresses or to blows. In the severe squalls that drove 
past at intervals, he fairly turned his back to them, and 
would not move; and even when the wind lulled for a 
little, he could hardly be forced to advance a step. 

I scorned to yield my life without a struggle, yet saw 
not the means of preserving it. ‘To abandon my horse, 
would have been, in fact, to give up hope; for I could 
not have proceeded a single mile on foot: yet to remain 
stationary, as I was forced to do by the terror of the ani- 
mal, involved manifest destruction. Every thing that 
offered resistance to the torrent of sand, which sometimes 
poured along the earth like a rapid stream of water, was 
overwhelmed by it in an incredibly short time: even 
while my horse stood still for a few moments, the drift 
mounted higher than his knees; and, asif sensible of the 
danger, he made furious efforts to extricate himself. 

Quite certain that my only hope of safety lay in con- 
stant motion, and in the chance of gaining the leeward 
side of some hillock or mass of rock that might afford a 
shelter until the storm should blow over, I gave up my 
true course, turned my back to the wind, and made all 
possible efforts to press forward; and at last, just when 
both man and horse were exhausted, during a partial lull, 
I observed something like a rock or mound of earth loom- 
ing through the dusky atmosphere. On approaching it, 
I discovered that it was the bank of an inconsiderable 
hollow, which was now nearly filled with sand, and the 
opposite side of which, being exposed to the wind, had 
by the same means become merely an inclined plane: 
beneath this bank I retired, resolved to trust to its pro- 
tection, rather than run the risk of a farther progress 
with the imminent peril of perishing in the drifting 
sand, where vision could not extend for a space of many 
yards, 

For a time my position appeared to be improved, and 
to afford the shelter required ; but it was not long before 
the wind shifted, and the sand blew more in upon us. 
Already the choking sensation produced by thirst and 
the inspiration of the hot penetrating sand, had forced 
me to have recourse, though sparingly, to the water I 
had fortunately brought along with me. But the relief 
was little more than momentary. ‘The same sensations 
returned with greater violence: my throat and nostrils 
were parched and filled with sand—my tongue, husky 
and dry, was almost motionless in my mouth ; and it was 
with feelings of despair that I saw my horse, my only 
hope, in an equally alarming condition. I took a little 
of the water that was left, washed his eyes and nostrils, 
and even permitted him to drink a few mouthfuls, after 
performing the same offices to myself: this exhausted 
my store—and, satisfied that nothing more remained to 
be done, I leaned my back against the bank, and quietly 
awaited my fate. 

It seemed, in truth, to be rapidly approaching. The 
wind continued to roar, if possible, with increased vio- 
lence ; and the sand, drifting in from all sides, threatened 
to bury us as we stood, while the heat and density of the 
air made it almost impossible to breathe. Indeed, my 
sensations were so painful, that I fully believed death to 
be nigh at hand. My mind, preternaturally active at 
this crisis, rapidly surveyed the events of my past life, 
especially those of the last few days, and shrunk with a 
pang of mingled impatience and horror from the terrible 
fate that was now likely to bring all toa close. While 
thus painfully occupied, and casting about my eyes with 
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® restlessness that partook of the condition of my mind, 

caught a glimpse of something like a human being, 
moving through the gloom. Rovused by the sight, and 
indifferent, at such a moment, whether it should prove 
to be friend or foe, I endeavoured to call out, but could 
not—my voice died away in a hoarse croak: my horse at 
the same moment, and, as might have been imagined, 
with the same intention, uttered a short neigh. Our 
efforts were both needless; for the figure, which, from 
the moment we first observed it, had kept slowly ad- 
vancing, moved on at the same steady pace, and now 
stuod before It was the dervish, Sheikh Allee 
Calunder. 

« Young man,” said he, addressing me in his custom- 
ary solemn voice, “be not dismayed: thou hast now 
experienced the truth of my words, and wilt hereafter 
yield them more implicit confidence. I told thee that 
thou shouldst not long remain an inhabitant of the Desert, 
a companion of its savage tribes ; and that the occasion 
and means of thy departure would be found without thy 
seeking—lo! thou hast now left these tribes, and with 
Allah’s help wilt soon quit the Desert. I told thee that 
sorrow and misfortune would be found in thy path: and 
is not this a stern earnest of their future presence? But 
I told thee, too, that brighter days should not fail to illu- 
minate thy pilgrimage—and these are yet to come; arise, 
therefore, and follow me. 


me, 


—=>—— 
CHAPTER XIV. 
The cave of the dervish 

What might it be, in the words or the presence of this 
extraordinary person, that inspired me so instantly with 
hope and confidence? Did he indeed bear about him 
some charm, or supernatural influence, by which my ex- 
hausted strength was restored, as if by magic, at his ap- 
proach? Such were the thoughts that flitted across my 
mind, as I extricated myself from the sand which had 
half overwhelmed me; and having aided the efforts of 
my horse to get free, led him after this mysterious dervish, 
whose spare, sinewy form strode through the furious 
storm as easily as the spear cleaves the air. 

He led the way rapidly and silently along the hollow 
which I had entered, and which became deeper as we 
proceeded, with bold and more lofty sides. It seemed 
strange to me, notwithstanding the cloud of sand, that 
inequalities so considerable could have escaped my 
observation. Our progress, however, was short. The 
dervish turned to a rocky part of the bank, which some- 
what overhung a heap of fragments that had fallen from 
its summit: several of these, of no small size, he dis- 
placed with ease, and discovered a hoijlow which ap- 
peared to extend toa great depth. After he had worked 
in this'way for some moments, he turned to me—* Here, 
my son,” said he, “lend the aid of thy youthful strength 
to enlarge this opening. The beneficent Allah extends 
his protection to the brutes of his creation, as well as to 
sinful man, and commands him to exercise towards other 
creatures that merey which he himself receives: the 
horse, which hath served thee faithfully, must not be left 
to perish—the noble animal must likewise enter here.” 
I lent my assistance readily, it is true; but, exhausted 
with my sufferings, I could effect but little. The dervish, 
however, was satisfied: indeed he seemed to require but 
little help. In a short time the opening was sufficiently 
enlarged ; and my guide, entering, ordered me to follow 
with my horse. The sagacious animal, instead of start- 
ing at the dark abyss, quietly and cautiously followed my 
steps, as if aware that succour and protection were to be 
found within. 

We proceeded for a few paces in utter darkness, when 
a feeble yellow ray struck upon the sight, proceeding 
from a small iron lamp, which was suspended from the 
roof by a chain of the same metal. As the eye became 
accustomed to the dusky light, we found ourselves in a 
cavern, hollowed either by nature or art, out of the solid 
rock; but the dimensions of which it was impossible to 
discover, 

To one who had suffered as I had done from the suf- 
focating blasts of the desert, the first and most gratifying 
sensation in this retreat was the delicious coolness which 
pervaded it. The deathlike pressure on my heart was 
instantly removed, and the burning heat in my eyes and 
the throbbing of my temples were allayed. A moment 


after we entered, the dervish brought a large gourd, con- 
taining pure cool water: “Here, youth,” said he, “ drink 
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and refresh thyself. Here thou att in perfect security— 
I will myself attend to the wants of thy steed.” So 
saying, while I drank deep of the cool, delicious beverage, 
and poured a portion over my still burning brows and 
breast, he took my horse a little on one side, and loosen- 
ing the saddle and accoutrements, wrung the perspiration 
from its reeking sides, rubbed it with a woollen cloth, 
kneaded all its limbs, stretched and cracked its joints, and 
performed, in short, all that the most experienced groom 
could have done for a favourite horse: then throwing a 
numud* over it, he washed from its mouth and face the 
sand that covered them, and permitted it to drink sparing- 
ly from a vessel which he held to its mouth. He then 
carefully washed its feet, picking out the sand and frag- 
ments of stone that had got fixed about the hoofs, foment- 
ing them, to cool the burning heat which a long and 
painful march had occasioned. 

All this time I looked on in amazement, I was be- 
wildered with all that had passed—and confounded at 
seeing a man whose appearance proclaimed him to be 
devoted to meditation and prayer, acquitting himself so 
ably in those offices which our warriors pride themselves 
Before he had concluded, however, 
I rose to assist him; but he gently repelled my offers. 
“ Rest thee, youth,” he said; “thou needest repose— 
leave to me this portion of thy duty : there will be suf- 
ficient cause for exertion on thy part, ere long. I soon 
had the satisfaction of seeing my favourite comfortably 
disposed of in a corner of the cavern, with soft dry sand 
for his bed, and eating from his tobrah,t with an avidity 
that proved him not likely to suffer from his severe 
exertions, 

The dervish now turned his attention to me. “ Youth,” 
said he, “ the cravings of nature must be satisfied. Hun- 
ger and thirst, like pain and sickness, were entailed on 
man, through the sin of Sultan Adam, our first parent; 
but God is merciful, and has provided remedies for our 
ills, which we may lawfully use: eat, drink in modera- 
tion, and relieve thy weariness by sleep—but never forget 
that these are all the gifts of Allah, and provoke not his 
wrath by disobedience to his eternal laws.” With these 
words, he placed before me coarse barley bread, dried 
fruits, and some crumbs of cheese, with pure water, 
which he brought from a dark recess in the cave. He 
then invited me to eat, by uttering a solemn bismillah, 
followed by a few words, which might have been of 
prayer, although I understood them not. He did not 
taste the food himself, but sat beside me in silence while 
I ate; and when I had finished, fervently ejaculating 
“ Alhumdulillah !” he prostrated himself, with his fore- 
head touching the sand. He then rose, and leading me 
to another corner of the cave, where a black felt carpet 
lay spread on the sand, he bade me “ rest in peace,” and 
left me to repose. 

Much as I certainly required sleep, it was long ere it 
visited my eyelids. Both mind and body were fevered, 
and I tossed and turned upon my couch, until at length a 
troubled slumber came over me; but the visions which 
it brought were filled with the fantastic images of an 
over-excited mind. At first, innumerable distorted shapes 
reeled through my brain, among which, though many 
were familiar, none could be recognised or remembered : 
they resembled the indescribable phantoms that flit across 
the imagination of one who is under the influence of 
opium. 

At last the restless shadows assumed more definite 
shapes, and I could distinguish among them many well- 
known objects. The scene resembled our encampment 
at the Chushmah Jemallee, with its Toorkoman inha- 
bitants; and yet its appearance was strangely altered. 
Shireen, Selim, and others of my intimate friends, were 
busy among the rest, and they seemed to be preparing a 
feast. I sought to join them, but some fearful shadow 
always obstructed my progress: sometimes Omer Khan 
would interpose, with his countenance inflamed by wrath 
and with threatening gestures—at others, the form of the 
dervish, enlarged to preternatural size, would waft the 
whole away by a motion of his gigantic arm. Again I 
saw our camp; but it was confused with slaughter and 
blood : the scene of my first plundering party appeared 
to be passing in it. I saw the furious rage of my com- 





* A felt horse-cloth. 

+ The nose-bag, from which, when filled with chopped 
straw or corn, and hong round the neck, all the horses 
of these countries cat their food. 


rades, and heard the yell of despair from the murdered. 
I saw the women flying, and Shireen among them, 
screaming for helpand mercy. I sought to overtake and 
save her: but the more I exerted myself, the more I 
seemed glued to the spot; and the ravishers were just 
seizing hold of her, when the dervish suddenly appeared, 
and bore her away from her disappointed pursuers. 

Then came a rapid succession of strange and unintel- 
ligible visions. Brilliant assemblies—troops armed and 
habited, as I had heard of in other lands, in rich apparel, 
mounted on noble horses—figures of power and majesty 
marshaling them in order. Then confusion and tumult, 
battles and plunder, with seas of blood and fire. In all 
these, the figure of the dervish was predominant: it was 
he that filled my imagination, and was the ruling spirit 
of every thing I saw. As for myself, I was lost in the 
crowd of images around me; but still I followed the 
dervish with my head and eye, as if my being itself de- 
pended on his will. 

Suddenly there was a great commotion, and I felt the 
rush of a crowd upon me, as if I were the object of their 
wrath. Omer Khan and Selim were among the first, 
with wild distorted visages, crying out for vengeance 
upon the destroyer, and pointing to the shadow of 
Shireen, which, pale and dying, flitted away in the dis- 
tance. I shrieked, and endeavoured to avoid them, and 
stretched out my arms to the passing shadow with a vio- 
lence that awoke me—when, looking upward, I saw the 
dervish bending over me, holding a lamp in one hand, 
and with the other gently pressing my arm. 

I stared wildly around, believing all I saw'to be but 
the continuation of my dream—while the dervish soothed 
me, and endeavoured to recall my bewildered senses, 
“« My son,” said he, “ thy visions have been troubled, and 
thy sleep unrefreshing. Thy body is distempered : rise, 
drink this potion, and then thou wilt enjoy repose as 
well as sleep.” I tried to rise; but my head swam 
round, so that I reeled and fell again upon the couch. I 
now discovered that I was really awake, but sick and 
faint: my temples throbbed, and my eyes felt like balls 
of fire. The dervish still held the cup containing the 
potion. My thirst was great; and almost unconsciously 
I seized and swallowed the refreshing draught. Its effects 
were speedy: in a few minutes a delightful calm spread 
throughout my whole frame, and soon after, sleep stole 
upon me so gently, and continued so sound, that I waa 
insensible to all that passed for many hours. 

Recollection did not return with returning conscious- 
ness, Darkness was around me, but I could not conceive 
where I was. I felt about—but nothing within my reach 
conveyed any information to me: a confused remem- 
brance of terrible things rushed upon my mind, but 
supplied no definite idea; and I was striving to collect 
my scattered senses, when the light reappeared, and the 
dervish, who bore it, came and seated himself beside me. 

“ Thanks be to Allah, youth,” said he, after feeling 
my pulse and-examining my countenance, “thou art 
now in safety—but thou hast escaped a great danger. 
The star of thy destiny burns brightly : take heed that 
thou thwart not its benign influence by thoughtless im- 
prudence. The delay which thou didst suffer on the 
way, by straying from thy path, was the means of pre- 
venting thy meeting with those from whom thou couldst 
not have otherwise escaped ; and the storm which well 
nigh proved fatal to thee, has numbered among the vic- 
tims of its fury, those who sought for, and would have 
found thee, had their progress not thus been stopped 
short. Learn from these events, young man, that the 
wisdom of mortals is folly—and adore thou the omnipo- 
tence of Allah! 

“Thou art now about to enter on another course of 
life, beset with dangers different in character, but not less 
perilous than those from which thou hast hitherto es- 
caped. To guard against these, thy prudence will be as 
needful as thy courage: by nature thou art sufficiently 
endowed with both—seek to give them exercise, that 
they may not fail thee in the hour of need. Yet another 
day thou must tarry in this asylum, to recruit thy still 
imperfect strength—for thy toils ate not over: on the 
morrow, the dangers of the Desert must again be faced ; 
but they shall be stripped of their terrors to thee, by the 
directions thou shalt receive for thy path.” 

It was true that my strength was exhausted. The 
moment I left my couch I became sensible of my weak- 
ness, and was not sorry to contemplate another day’s 





repose, before being again exposed to the toils of a desert - 
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Journey. The dervish now left me to myself; nor was 
there lack of matter to employ my thoughts. 

In the evening, a little before sunset, the dervish led 
me from the cavern to the summit of a small eminence 
above it. The wind was now siill, and the sky serene ; 
a low train of purple and golden clouds mustered around 
the sun, as he rapidly descended in the west towards the 
distant sea of Koolzum.* The change on the face of 
nature, from the preceding day, when terror and desola- 
tion were abroad, and the angel of death seemed sweep- 
ing through the air on the wings of the whirlwind, was 
striking enough to affect the most thoughtless. The 
Desert, indeed, was still spread around us, and it was 
barren and desolate as ever; but its terrors were gone, 
and the last rays of the declining sun threw a peaceful 
gleam over its withered surface, like the calm smile of 
hope on the face of a dying saint! ‘Mark, young 
man,” said the dervish, “ how the goodness of Allah can 
shed beauty over the wilderness, and extract a balm from 
misfortune, as the bee gathers honey from the bitterest 
flowers. It is the hour of prayer—let us adore and bless 
his holy name !” 

After our prayers were over, the dervish, turning 
towards the southwest, directed my attention to that 
quarter. ‘ Look yonder,” said he: “thou seest that dis- 
tant object, like a cloud rising above the line of our visible 
horizon—observe its outline, regular and unchanging in 
its form, in one part rising to a point, and in others re- 
lieved by lighter tints, as if still lighted up by the sun 
which has set to us. That is the land to which thou art 
journeying. These are the lofty mountains of Khorasan, 
decked with the first showers of autumnal snow. That 
lofty peak, which rises to the west of Dereguz, will be 
thy unerring guide for the rest of thy journey. To the 
.east of it are the mountains which contain the impreg- 
nable fortress of Kelaat; and beyond lie the districts 
occupied by the warlike Koordish tribes. The distance 
from hence is still great—and the path will lead thee 
near the ancient cities of Nissa, Abiverd, and Mecheene ; 
and by many villages once populous and rich, now deso- 
late as this desert. But the ruins of Diroem are still 
occupied by the crafty Seyed Sultan, whose country and 
followers must be shunned by thee as a pestilence; for 
he is opposed to the chief whose fortunes thou art doomed 
to follow—the great Nader Koolee, whom Providence 
has destined to be exalted high in fame, as Iskunder,} as 
Chengiz, or as Timoor. Avoid, then, the Toorkomans 
of Diroom, and all the tribes of the desert. It is with 
the Kuzzilbashes thou henceforth must associate, and to 
the Kuzzilbashes thou must look in future for friendship 
and assistance.” 

I looked at the dervish with enquiring eyes. “Yes,” 
continued he, “it is this powerful, this fortunate, this 
terrible chief, who shall lead thee to fortune and to ho- 
nour. It is thy happy destiny to follow in the train of 
that brilliant star, whose light shall shed a lustre on 
Persia, unknown since the days of the earliest Sooffees.+ 
Bot it is a red, terrific planet, whose course is crossed by 
many a constellation of evil power, which may render 
its influence baneful. Praise, praise to Allah! who 
mercifully hides from his creatures the perfect knowledge 
of a future, which may teem with misery! And now, 
my son,” continued the dervish, after a pause, “ betake 
thee to repose. To-morrow’s sun must see thee on thy 
way: go forth in the strength of the Almighty ; and be 
thy course bright as virtue, steadfast as truth!” He 
ceased—and we returned to the cave. Fain would I 

have sought to learn more of my dcestiny—to know if I 
should ever again meet with this mysterious being. But 
there was a majesty about him that awed the beholder, 
and I did not dare to question him farther. He quitted 
me, and I retired to my place of rest. My thoughts for 
a while dwelt on the words he had uttered regarding my 
future destiny. I have already said, that the fame of 
Nader Koolee Beg had extended even into our deserts, 
and that proposals had been made to our tribe to range 
themselves along with his enemies against him. I had 





* The Caspian Sea. 

¢ Iskunder is the name by which Alexander the Great 
is known and celebrated over the East. 

+ The Sooffee or Suffavean dynasty was the most 
brilliant of the latter dynasties which have ruled over 
Persia: it includes the reigns of Ismael, Tahmaseb, both 
the Abbasses, which may be considered the Augustan 


always contemplated with reluctance the chance of op- 
posing in arms a chief of my own people, and carrying 
havoc into the bosom of my own country; and it was 
with joy I hailed the prospect of being telieved from 
such a necessity. These cheering reflections were soon 
terminated, however, by a sound sleep, which ceased not 
until a loud neigh from my horse startled me, and the 
faint light of a wandering ray told me it was time to rise 
and pursue my journey. 

Reluctant to seem slothful in the eyes of the dervish, 
I was soon equipped, and felt with delight that the vigour 
of my body was restored, and with it the energy of my 
mind: hope sprang fresh in my soul, and brightened all 
the future, as the beams of the morning sun gild the 
summer landscape. Nor was my joy inferior at seeing 
my trusty steed, as I led him forth from the cavern, 
equally refreshed, and full of spirits as his master. He 
pawed the sand, shook his arching crest, and glanced his 
bright eye upon me, expressing his impatience the while 
by quick neighings. 

I waited for some time, in expectation that the dervish 
would make his appearance ; but, though all I could re- 
quire for my journey stood ready prepared for me, my 
benefactor was not to be seen. There were my joals 
replenished with food for myself and provender for my 
steed, and there was spread my light morning's meal. I 
hastily partook of it, still hoping he who supplied it 
would afford me an opportunity of expressing my grati- 
tude for all his kindness ; but the time was passing fast, 
and yet he came not. I then remembered his solemn 
benediction of the preceding night, and felt that it was 
his farewell. His advice and directions for my route had 
been given me then also, and it remained for me but to 
avail myself of them and depart. 

But what had become of the mysterious being who 
traversed the pathless Desert as a familiar place, and 
walked in safety through the storms where others perish- 
ed? Long did I muse on this perplexing subject, as, 
mounting my horse, I rode forward on my journey; but 
the more I thought of the adventure, and all its cireum- 
stances, the more I was bewildered. At length, aban- 
doning all idea of comprehending the mystery, but 
satisfied that, be he whom he might, he was the agent of 
a beneficent power, I mentally returned thanks to Allah 
for all his goodness; and, collecting my scattered senses, 
urged on my steed in the direction pointed out by the 
dervish, 


—— 


CHAPTER XV. 
The Rencounter. 


I pursued my way in safety for many hours along the 
sand, for the landmarks given me by the dervish were 
too clear to be mistaken ; but I found that the distance 
to the foot of the hills was much greater than might have 
been imagined from the view we had obtained of them 
in the calm hour of morning, before the dust had arisen 
and dimmed the pure air. Indeed, as the day advanced, 
the haze entirely obscured them; and it was not until 
long after the sun had passed the meridian, that I again 
observed their summits rising above the clouds of dust 
that still hid their base from view. 

The nature of the country now began to change. 
Tracks of clay and gravel made their appearance, and 
relieved my horse’s steps from the weariness of constantly 
sinking to the fetlocks in the heavy sand, which had 
hitherto predominated. 

After a while, traces of former cultivation could be 
detected: channels for irrigation here and there furrowed 
the ground—from the sides of which, fields producing 
tich crops of wheat, barley, dourra, and other grains, 
once received the water that fertilised them. The canals 
were now dry, and the fields produced only camel’s thorn, 

and other stunted weeds, 

I came soon afterwards to a collection of mud walls— 

the ruins of some village to which the cultivation had 

belonged: the houses were roofless, and the walls had 

mouldered down, from the effects of rain. A few 

withered creeping plants, the produce of spring and 

summer, now hung around them, rustling in the wind— 

the only sound to be heard. ‘The place seemed more 

desolate even than the Desert; and I shuddered as I 

passed by this first monument of ruin and decay. 

This village was probably among the few that in more 
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waste, and had consequently been ore of the first swept 
away, when the tribes of the Desert, which for a time had 
been repelled, rolled back like a furious tide, overwhelm- 
ing every thing to the very foot of the mountains. 

It was a long time after passing these ruins before I 
found any other vestiges of habitations; but towards 
evening I observed, both to the right and left of me, seve- 
ral low lines of broken walls, and the country assumed 
a more fertile aspect ; the earth was better clad with herb- 
age, although it was dry and withered, and cultivation 
had plainly once abounded. 

A few miles farther on, my eyes were gladdened by 
the sight of a strip of verdure, which I found bordering 
the bed of a stream, at this time nearly dry: it had been 
employed to irrigate a great portion of the abandoned 
cultivation in the neighbourhood, but the water-courses 
were choaked up, and the water spent itself fruitlessly, 
running at large over the country. 

T had now approached so near to the mountains that 
their features were distinctly visible, projecting, and re- 
tiring in great ridges and deep dark valleys. A series of 
smaller hills continued from their feet, undulating in va- 
rious irregular swells, till they became lost in a long 
gradual slope that stretched down to the ground where I 
stood. This slope was furrowed and partly fertilised by 
many streams, the superfluous waters of which were lost 
in the Desert beyond, or were collected in a single stream, 
which divides that Desert from the more fertile country, 
all the way to the banks of the Koolzum, into which it falls, 

By the time I reached the banks of this stream, the 
sun had set, and it was necessary to seek some retreat 
where I might pass the night, and refresh myself and my 
horse without fear of discovery. Ascending the river 
bed, therefore, with this intention, I soon found a recess 
where I could repose myself, surrounded by green pas- 
ture, in which my horse might feed; but as it would 
have been dangerous to let him go at large all night, I 
employed myself for a while in cutting the longest and 
thickest of the grass which grew on the banks of the 
stream, for his night’s repast, permitting him to pasture 
at will until dark ; and securing him then close to the 
spot I meant to occupy, after a moderate meal, I com- 
mended myself to Allah, and lay down to rest. 

The loud neighing of my horse awoke me with a 
start, as the first light of dawn broke in the east. Quickly 
springing on my feet, and grasping my spear and cime- 
tar, which lay under my head, I looked around for the 
cause of alarm. Nor did it long remain doubtful, for, at 
the distance of scarce two hundred yards, I saw a single 
horseman advancing. To tighten my girdle round my 
loins, to string my bow, and prepare two or three arrows 
for use, was but the work of afew moments; before these 
preparations, however, was completed, the stranger was 
close at hand. Fitting an arrow to my bow, I placed 
myself upon guard, and examined him narrowly as he 
approached. He was a man of goodly stature, and pow- 





erful frame; his countenance, hard, strongly marked, and 
furnished with a thick black beard, bore testimony of 
exposure to many a blast, but it still preserved a prepos- 
sessing expression of good humour and benevolence. 
His turban, which was formed of a Cashmere shawl, 
sorely tached and torn, and twisted here and there with 
small steel chains, according to the fashion of the time, 
was wound round a red cloth cap, that rose in four peaks 
high above the head. His oemah, or riding coat, of 
crimson cloth much stained and faded, opening at the 
bosom, showed the links of a coat of mail which he wore 
below ; a yellow shawl formed his girdle ; his huge shal- 
wars, or riding trousers, of thick, fawn-coloured Ker- 
man woollen-stuff, fell in folds over the large red leather 
boots in which his legs were cased: by his side hung a 
crooked cimetar in a black leather scabbard, and from 

the holsters of his saddle peeped out the butt-ends of a pair 
of pistols—weapons of which I then knew not the use, 

any more than of the matchlock which was slung at his 

back. He was mounted on a powerful but jaded horse, 

and appeared to have already traveled far. 

When this striking figure had approached within 

thirty yards, I called out in the Turkish language, com- 

monly used in the country, “ Whoever thou art, come, 
no nearer on thy peril, or I shall salute thee with this 

arrow from my bow!”— Why, boy,” returned the 

stranger, in a deep manly voice, and speaking in the 

same tongue, “thou art a bold lad, truly! but set thy 

heart at rest, I mean thee no harm.”—* Nay,” rejoined 
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intentions ; either retire at ouce, or show thy sincerity by 
sctling thyself on equal terms with me ;—dismount from 
thy steed, and then I fear thee not, whatever be thy de- 
signs.—Beware !” and so saying, 1 drew my arrow to the 
head, and pointed it towards him. “By the head of my 
father!” cried the stranger, “thou art an absolute youth ! 
—but I like thee well; thy heart is stout, and thy demand 
is just ;—the sheep trusts not the wolf when it meets him 
in the plain, nor do we acknowledge every stranger in 
the Desert for a friend. See,” continued he, dismounting 
actively, yet with a weight that made the turf ring again, 
«“ See, | yield my advantage ;—as for thy arrows, boy, I 
fear them not;” with thet he slung a small shield, which 





he bore at his back, before him, as if to cover his face, in 
case of treachery on my part, and leaving his horse where 
it stood, he advanced to me. 

Taught from my youth to suspect and to guard against 
treachery, I still kept a wary eye on the motions of the 
stranger. But there was something in his open, though 
rugged countenance, and manly bearing, that claimed 
and won my confidence. Slowly I lowered my hand, 
and relaxed the still drawn string of my bow, as he 
strode up to me with a firm, composed step. 

«“ Youth,” said he, “ had my intentions been hostile, it 
is not thy arrows or thy bow, no, nor thy sword and 
spear, that could have stood thee much in stead. I am 
too old a soldier, and too well defended against such 
weapons, to fear them from so young an arm. Butl 
am neither enemy nor traitor to attack thee unawares: 
I have traveled far during the past night, and mean to 
refresh myself a while on this spot before I proceed on 
my journey ;—thou meanest not,” added he, with a smile, 
“to deny me the boon which Allah extends to all his 
creatures? What! still suspicious? Come, then, I will 
increase thy advantage, and try to win thy confidence.” 
With that he unbuckled his sword, and threw it, with 
his match-lock, upon the turf a little way from him, 
«See me now unarmed,—wilt thou yet trust me!” 
Who could have doubted longer? I threw down my 
bow and arrows: “ Pardon,” cried IJ, 
filence; but he that has escaped with difficulty from 
many perils, fears even their shadow: bere,’”’ continued 
I,“ are bread and salt, eat thou of them, thou art then 
my guest, and that sacred tie secures the faith of both.” 
The stranger, with another smile, took the offered feod. 
“See, youth, I am forward to prove my sincerity. I 


consent to be thy guest, as thou wast first in occupation 


of this spot; and by the holy Caaba,* [ am like to profit 
by it, seeing thy stores scem better and Jarger than mine; 


it is some days since I have eaten a bit of bread like this. | 


But now, with thy leave, I shall bring hither my weary 
horse, that he too may rest and be refreshed. 
Roushun !} hither, hither !”—he gave a long whistle, and 
the animal came trotting to his call: then loosing the sad- 
dle and appurtenances, he scraped the sweat and dust 


from his sides, rubbed bim heartily for a while, pressed | 


his muscles and drew his joints after the fashion of a 
good and careful groom; then throwing over him a nu- 
mud,+ which had been fastened to his saddle, he per- 
mitted him to graze at will. In all this I assisted him, 
and gained many commendations for my willingness and 
dexterity. “So! well done, young many; one may see 
thou hast learnt to tend a horse ;—there, rub his nose 
well; lift up that off fore-leg till its joints crack again ; 
now pull his tail, nothing pleases a wearied horse more 
than that; lend thy hand to rub this side a little dryer: 
—there, that will do; that’s well—we ’Il just clap this 
numud on him to keep his loins warm; and now, my 
poor Roushun, go fill thy belly, for thou hast much need.” 

After this task had been performed, the stranger, turn- 
ing to me, said, “ See the first beams of the sun have 
lighted up that distant mountain ; it is the hour of prayer, 
a duty I never neglect, neither shouldst thou omit it, if 
thou beest a good Mussulman.” 

The stranger performed his ablutions in the clear 
stream, and used it as men do who have toiled sore and 
long. He bathed his head, his breast, and feet, and let 
the cool water stream over his black bushy beard. He 





* The temple, or mosque, at Mecca, towards which 
all Mussulmans turn their faces at the time of prayer. 
This edifice, or part of it, is attributed to Abraham, and is 
considered the holiest earthly object of Mahomedan regard. 

+ Roushun,—light, splendour,—a common name for 
a favourite horse in Persia. 

+ A horse-cloth of felt. 
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then prayed long and devoutly, prostrating his forehead 
upon a piece of clay brought from Kerbelah.* Being 
less accustomed to protracted devotions, my prayers were 
sooner over, and I felt half ashamed at the circumstance : 
at last he rose and approached me, “ And now, youth, 
let us see what we can muster for breakfast.” 

He took a small pair of joals from behind his holsters, 
and poured their contents on a handkerchief which he 
spread on the grass. Some fragments of tough old bread, 
mingled with crumbs of cheese, and a few withered roots 
of garlic, were all that appeared. “ Wullah!”+ cried he, 
opening wide his eyes, “here is a pretty mess for a 
hungry man indeed! the kumbucht+ bas treated me worse 
than I believed ; but never mind. I hope, young man, 
you age better supplied ; if not, come share with me and 
welcome; there is enough to keep life in our bodies till 
we reach better quarters.” 

« Nay,”’ said I, “remember thou art my guest, we join 
stocks on this occasion, at all events, and I have plenty 
for both.” With that I produced my store, which, thanks 
to the dervish’s bounty, was very respectable : it consisted, 
it is true, only of barley bread, but less ancient than that 
of my new friend, with some tolerable cheese, some dried 
plums of Buckhara, and grape jelly, all good of their 
kinds, and all in sufficient quantity to quiet any scruples 
he might have felt at interfering with my proper allow- 
ance. Indeed, such scruples seemed to be foreign to his 
frank and liberal nature, and he eyed the eatables with a 
look that sufficiently declared how welcome they were. 
«“ Hah, my young friend, you travel well provided—such 
things are not to be picked up in every corner of the 
Desert—but Jet us fall to, Bismillah !’’§—*« Bismillah,” 
echoed I; and we fell upon the victuals like men who 
had fasted long, and who might not soon again find 
wherewithal to satisfy their appetites. 

At length, both being satisfied, and a pause having 
ensued, the stranger took occasion to remark on the sin- 
gularity of finding a youth like myself alone in so dan- 
gerous and desert a country. “ By thy dress,” added 
he, “thou shouldst be a Kuzzilbash, but thy tongue and 
| thy bearing tell a different tale.” Greatly as I had been 
| prepossessed in favour of my new friend by his frank 
| deportment, I did not think it altogether prudent to en- 
| trust him with my story ; I therefore merely replied, that 
| I had traveled from a great distance, and encountered 
many dangers, but that, by the mercy of God, I had been 
preserved in the greatest extremity, and got my store of 
| provisions replenished when nearly exhausted. 

«“ Well,” said the stranger, “I press not to know thy 
secret: yet thou art young; and though bold and cau- 
tious for thy years, mightest not be the worse for advice 
or assistance from one who has seen something of the 
| world, and who well knows every foot of these danger- 
| ous plains. Thou hast seen that I seek not to harm 
| thee, and I tell thee, youth, there is something in thy 
| look that draws me strongly to thee. Thy garb, as I said 
before, would speak thee a Kuzzilbash, but thy horse, 
and his harness, with thy spear, bow and arrows, are 
those of the sons of the Desert:—nay, I might say, for 
well I know their fashion, that they belong to the tribe 
of Tekeh ;—yet there is something of more noble lineage 
in thy large dark eyes, thy high straight nose, and the 
smile which plays around thy mouth. But be thou who 
| thou mayest, Ibrahim Beg Keerkloo would never take a 
base advantage, even of a foe, whose guest he hath been, 
with whom he hath eaten bread and salt, and whose 
hand has been given, as toa friend, in the broad Desert.” 

“ Keerkloo!” demanded I, looking earnestly in the 
warrior’s face; “ then art thou an Affshar?”] “ Ay!” 














| 





* The place in Arabia, where Hassan and Hoossain, 
sons of Allee, were murdered and buried. It is a very 
holy place of pilgrimage for the Sheahs, and it is cus- 
tomary for all of that sect to carry with them a piece of 
clay brought from thence, and stamped with the seal of 
the high priest of the tomb, which they place before them 
during prayers, and press their forehead against it when 
prostrating themselves. 

+ A common exclamation of surprise,—literally, “« By 
God!” 

¢ Ill-fated!—wretch!—a common term of reproach 
or abuse in Persia. 

§ “In the name of God!” the common Mahomedan 
grace ; an exclamation also common upon all occasions, 

| A_noble Turkish tribe, dwelling partly in Azerbijan, 




















rejoined he, “an Affshar I am, and not of the meanest 
family, although many are the changes of fortune that I 
and my kindred have known.”. “J too am an Affshar,” 
cried I, my heart warming to my frank-hearted kinsman 
as I spoke, “I too am an Affshar! and if I err not much, 
of the family of Keerkloo also!” “Thou an Affshar?” 
cried Ibrahim; “thou of the family of Keerkloo! By 
the tomb of the prophet, youth, but this sounds strangely ! 
—and yet that countenance—it speaks the truth for thee; 
methinks I could read it in thy face! But, then, from 
whence comest thou now? and who is thy father?” 
“ Whence I am come thou mayest know hereafter,” re- 
turned I; “and, fur my father, know that many years 
have passed since he went to share the joys of Paradise 
—when all his family, except myself, and great part of 
his clan, fell beneath the spears of that Desert tribe, from 
which even now thou deemest me to be sprung. My 
father was Moorteza Khan of Karabulagh, who resided 
at Khojahdeh, once the principal village of that district.” 
“ Thou the son of Moorteza Khan Keerkloo? thou the 
child of my old friend and companion in arms? By the 
head of my father, welcome to Ibrahim! and may the 
hour of our meeting be propitious !” 

With that he rose, and embracing me, kissed me with 
great zeal three times on both cheeks, and held me at 
arm’s length, as if to look for the likeness he expected to 
find in confirmation of my assertion—“I must believe 
thee, youth !” at last continued he; « that open front and 
steady look could never support a falsehood ; and in thy 
youthful features I can trace the sterner traits of thy 
brave father. But how didst thou escape the ruthless 
sword that destroyed thy whole house? and how is it 
that I now find thee wandering so near the haunts of 
these savage hordes; so near, too, to the scene of thy 
family’s destruction ?” 

“The story,” answered I, “is long, and would require 
more time than I should judge may safely be given to it 
here ; but this I may tell thee—for be it prudent or other- 
wise, there is something which bids me confide in thee, 
and voung and inexperienced in the world as I am, I fain 
would have the aid and counsel of some one better known 
to its ways—I have fied from that very tribe of Tekeh, 
whose tents, from the time of my father’s murder, have 
served his son as a home: I now seek to be reunited to 
my countrymen and tribe; and I am on my way to join 
that gallant captain, their chief ornament and support, 
the victorious Nader; if the services of one so young and 
inexperienced may be accepted by that chief, whose fame 
has penetrated even to the remote corner where our tents 
were pitched.” 

“ By the sword of Allee, they shall be accepted !” cried 
the warm-hearted Ibrahim. “To the camp of Nader 
thou shalt indeed go, nor shalt thou want a guide and a 
guard; the brother of Nader shall himself lead thee to 
him, nor shall his own welcome from the chief be the 
less warm because he presents to his acceptance the scion 
of a noble stock, the son of a brave and highly valued 
kinsman. In me you see Ibrahim, the unworthy brother 
of that luminary, which, like the sun, has risen in the 
East to shed its reviving influence over its own Khora- 
san, and enlighten all Persia with its beams !” 

It was now my turn to gaze: young and passionately 
fond of enterprise, nothing connected with a chief so 
high in fame as Nader could be indifferent to me; and 
thus, at the very outset of my adventures, in a manner 
so extraordinary and unlouoked for, to meet with the bro- 
ther of that chief himself, and that too at the very mo- 
ment when I stood most in need of assistance and advice 
—the influence of my happy star was so powerful and 
so distinct, that I was penetrated with gratitude and 
amazement. In Ibrahim I felt that I had acquired a 
warm, a hereditary friend; meeting with him was like 
regaining my country and my family. New hopes, new 
energy sprang up in my soul, and but for one dark cloud, 
which still gave its tinge to my destiny, all the future 
would have been bright and glowing in my eyes. Visions 
of glory and of happiness flashed across my thoughts, 
nor could I for a while reply to the ‘animated assurances 
of protection which Ibrahim so frankly offered me. 

“ Allah Kereem! God is merciful!” exclaimed I at 
last ; “ he deigns to let his favours shine upon a wretch 
like me! And will the brother of Nader indeed befriend 
an orphan who can proffer nothing in return but his 
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gratitude and zeal? With confidence, O Ibrahim! do I 
place myself in thy hands, assured that in so doing I am 
fulfilling the will of the Almighty! Ah, dervish! how 
true a prophet art thou !—how vain is it to strive against 
the will of Providence ! how impossible to contravene the 
decrees that bave been registered since the beginning of 
time! The star of Ismael’s destiny is indeed rising ; and 
it is truly from Kuzzilbashes that he has already received, 
and must in future seek support.” 

The curiosity of Ibrahim was again excited by my last 
exclamations, which were uttered aloud ; and I promised 
to satisfy it by relating my whole story as soon as an op- 
portunity should occur. He then adverted to the cir- 
cumstances that had occasioned his being found’ himself 
alone and in so perilous a spot. « My brother,” said he, 
«“ was summoned to the neighbourhood of Khabooshan, 
by reports of disturbances among the Koords of that dis- 
trict—no uncommon event, indeed. He sent me to re- 
cruit near Semulghan, and to confirm, if I could, the 
friendly tribes of these parts in their allegiance. I raised 
a good many men and sent them direct to my brother ; 
but there were threatening appearances in the Desert, 
and I wished to see with my own eyes the extent of real 
danger ; so, taking a few steady men with me, I took 
this road by the skirts of the hills.” “ And what has 
become of your escort ?” enquired I—« did you find the 
reports correct?” «Faith! not entirely unfounded, it 
must be owned,” rejoined he; “ for though I have seen 
no large bodies of troops, there certainly are plunderers 
abroad. Last evening, while passing through an ugly 
defile, [ was surprised by a troop of twenty or thirty of 
the Diroom horsemen :—my escort had been weakened 
by detaching several messengers, and by a few casualties 
—and they attacked us so fiercely, that two more were 
killed at the first burst ; so we were forced to trust to the 
goodness of our horses for safety, and all dispersed, flying 
different ways to distract the attention of the miscreants 
who were at our heels. T'wo of them stuck by me, and 
gained on me so fast, that I turned to give them battle, 
and fortunately shot one of them with my pistol; on 
which the other ran away as fast as I had done at first, 
and left me to pursue my way unmolested. I took ad- 
vantage of this, to plunge into the most intricate and in- 
accessible parts of the country ; but my horse, as well as 
myself, began to feel the want of food and rest ; we were 
in deserts where nothing of the kind was to be had, and 
a few hours after midnight, I resolved upon seeking this 
remote spot at all hazards, where my horse, at least, 
might feed and be refreshed, before I should push for 
the pass of Dereguz. 

«“T shall still,’ continued he, “allow my horse some 
farther rest, and snatch a little sleep myself, during which 
time you, young man, who are fresh, may remain on 
guard; afterwards, we shall both proceed towards Dere- 
guz: and, as we are now not far from the means of pro- 
curing supplies, I shall borrow a little barley from your 
well-filled joals for my faithful Roushun ; who, to say the 
truth, was sorely put to his mettle yesterday: but he has 
carried me bravely through many a harder day against 
my foes, as well as from them, and, Inshallah! shall do 
so yet again and again.” The corn was quickly bestowed, 
and Ibrahim, recommending to me a careful watch, placed 
his saddle under his head, covered his face slightly with 
a napkin, and in a few moments was fast asleep. 


— 


CHAPTER XVI. 
The Skirmish. 


The sleep of Ibrahim was that of a soldier; deep and 
refreshing, yet short and easily put to flight. I sat by 
his side, or traversed the green turf near him, for little 
more than two hours, my mind intently occupied with 
this fortunate rencounter, and in anticipating its conse- 
quences, when a noise, made by the horses near us, dis- 
turbed my companion, who instantly sprang to his legs, 
and felt for his arms, as he gazed around. I would have 
had him once mote seek repose, but, casting his eyes to 
the sun, now high in heaven—*« No, no, my friend,” 
said he, “ we must not lose another hour—who knows 
how much we may require it?!—how much may be lost or 
won before the sun sets?—let us be gone at once.” 
Accordingly, without further delay, we made our horses 
ready, resumed our arms, mounted, and rode forward. 

For some time we continued to ascend the course of 
the stream, which formed a ravine of considerable depth 








in the slope that extended down from the mountain-foot. 
A few stunted trees, here and there hung over the waters, 
and brushwood, closed the hollows in its sides; but the 
banks, for the most part, were gravelly and bare. 

After a course of nearly two hours, we rose from the 
bed of the stream, and taking a direction more to the 
east, crossed a part of the slope, which here began to 
change its character. The wood which partially clothed 
the mountains, in some places extended downwards over 
the lower ground at their base; and this occasionally rose 
into swelling undulations, covered with wood and pas- 
ture, interspersed with extensive traces of cultivation. 
Ruins of villages became more frequent as we approached 
the mountains; and still farther distant, among the re- 
ceding valleys of their skirts, the smoke which arose from 
amid the trees and corn-fields proclaimed that we were 
approaching the abodes of men. 

During this part of our ride, which lay over compa- 
ratively level ground, I seized the opportunity of relating 
to Ibrahim the particulars of my life, since the time of my 
father’s murder and my own captivity among the Tekehs. 
He was much interested in the recital, and many were 
the exclamations it called forth. He was inclined to 
yield Omer Khan some applause for the conduct which 
he held towards me, but it was constrainedly and rather 
ungraciously bestowed: it was a triumph of generosity 
over prejudice scarcely gained: for Ibrahim, though by 
nature noble, frank, and candid, had not failed to imbibe 
sundry prejudices, and particularly against some of the 
Desert tribes, which could not be conquered, and were 
seldom brought under decent control. “ Yes,” observed 
he, « the fellow saved your life, if you will; but to what 
end? To make you a slave,—to render you valuable to 
himself. And if he did make a difference between you 
and other captives, what good purpose did it serve to 
you? He saw you were a fine young fellow, and that 
your services would be useful; therefore he treated you 
decently : but you see, when there was any talk of giving 
you a chance of rising—of becoming a free man, he dis- 
countenanced it at once. And—may his father be burnt! 
—the dog! what reason did he give? Why, that you 
were faithful to your religion and your honour ; that you 
were and would remain a Sheah. The accursed follower 
of the accursed Omar, may he never see the joys of Para- 
dise! He deny you freedom because you dared to con- 
tinue a faithful believer! But he will howl for this yet, 
as well as for all the faithful and holy blood he has shed! 
And yet the dog seems to have been a good leader, by 
your account, too. That was a well-managed business 
in which you first drew blood ; he deserves credit for that 
—prompt, daring, and gallantly achieved! But give me 
your friend Selim, that is a brave, noble fellow—pity he 
is a Soonnee !—but what better could be expected in 
such a place and such company? But Ismael, that fel- 
low’s devotion and conduct to you will save him from 
hell, ay, if he were to slay a thousand Seyeds.””* 

He treated my conduct towards the unhappy Shireen 
with less severity than I was myself inclined to do. 

“Tt was a silly affair, my lad,” said he; “I cannot 
quite acquit you there. As for what you say about inno- 
cence and inexperience, and all that, it is nonsense; I 
can’t believe a word of it! No young fellow of your 
age can convince me that he did not know when he was 
going too great lengths with a pretty girl ;—no, no, there 
you were certainly to blame ; for though a soliier like me 
may think somewhat lightly of women, I hate a traitor 
—a cold-blooded seducer ;—but I don’t believe you were 
one. I think, on the contrary, your blood was too hot ; 
you forgot what you should have remembered ; you 
played the fool, and there was an end of it. But your 
pretty fellow of a master, Omer Khan—why did he not 
give you the girl ?—that is what he should have done, 
had he meant to be thought generous—secured her a good 
husband, and himself a brave son. But never mind, ’tis 
better as it is; you are out of his clutches, and all may 
be well. I hope he is not brute enough to hurt the poor 
little girl; and Til tell you what we ’Il do, Ismael ;—as 
soon as the affairs of Koordistan are settled, and Mushed 
our own, we'll get a chosen set of well-mounted laus to- 
gether, and make a dash, and carry off your mistress for 
you, by force of arms.” 

Thus would Ibrahim talk, and beguile the way with 
his gay conversation, while I freely told him all my ad- 


* Seyeds are the descendants of the Prophet Mahomet, 





and therefore are considered as partaking of his sanctity. 





ventures. I felt my admiration for his blunt, warm- 
hearted gallantry hourly increase ; and he, on his part, 
seemed no less pleased with me. 

We continued for some time longer, riding over a 
track once fertile and well cultivated, but now returned 
to its original desolation. The wild pomegranate, the 
thorn, and the thistle, grew high in the fields, and over- 
ran the walls that formerly enclosed them. At length 
we reached an open space, occupied by the ruins of a 
large walled village, among which a square building, 
with walls of greater height, and towers at each corner, 
rose particularly conspicuous. 

As we approached this place, I felt my heart stirred 
within me, and my whole frame agitated with a secret 
and indescribable emotion ; visions of past events seemed 
hovering dimly in my memory, but my sensations were 
too indistinct and too confused to be intelligible to my- 
self. At last, a vague idea shot through my brain, and 
thrilled like a fiery arrow in my heart: with burning 
cheeks and eager eyes I looked towards my companion, 
and saw his own bent keenly upon me. 

«“ Knowest thou this spot, young man 7” said he, after 
a pause: “if thy memory does not serve thee, cannot 
thy heart tell thee what walls are these?” I gasped for 
breath, but could not speak. “ Yes, Ismael,” continued 
he, “ these are the ruined walls of thy father’s house ; 
there passed the first days of thy childhood ; within that 
broken tower thy eyes first saw the light!) Butits courts 
are now strewed with the unburied dust of thy kindred, 
and the foxes and wolves of the Desert rear their young 
among its roofless chambers. ‘These are the acts of that 
tribe to which thou hast so long been in bondage—such 
is the debt of blood which cries out for thy vengeance !”” 

I checked my horse to gaze on the scene of my infant 
years, and my companion seemed willing to indulge me. 
Is it indeed true, as some sages have taught, that man’s 
good angel hovers over the place of bis birth, and dwells 
with peculiar fondness on the innocent days of his child- 
hood ? and that in after years of sorrow and of crime 
she pours the recollection of those pure and peaceful 
days like balm over the heart, to soften and improve it 
by their influence? How could it be, without some 
agency like this, that, gazing thus unexpectedly on the 
desolate home of my fathers, the violent passions, the 
bustle, and the misery of later years, vanished from my 
mind like a dream: and the scenes and feelings of my 
childbood came fresh as yesterday to my remembrance ! 
I heard the joyous clamour of my little brothers and 
sisters ; our games, our quarrels, and our reconciliations 
were once more present to me; the grave smile of my 
father, the kind but eternal gabble of my good old nurse, 
and, above all, the mild sweet voice of my beloved mo- 
ther, as she adjusted our little dispates or soothed our 
childish sorrows—all rushed upon my mind, and for a 
while quite overpowered me > I covered my face with my 
hands, and wept in silence. 

An emotion of deep indignation sprang up in my 
mind as I contemplated the devastation around me, and 
remembered the treacherous and bloody acts that had 
been perpetrated here upon my kindred. Ivould at that 
moment have braved any danger for the chance of wreak. 
ing vengeance on their murderers. But deep as this 
hostile feeling entered into my breast, it never once ex- 
tended itself to those who had been the protectors of 
my helpless childhood ; the family of Omer Khan could 
never be less than kindred to me. Whiatever had been 
the crimes of its chief, had he not saved my life? had [ 
not been to him almost as a son ? and Selim, was he not 
indeed my brother? did I not owe him more than life ? 
was not his true and noble friendship beyond all ties 
of blood? Shireen too! but of her I did not dare to 
think. 

I awoke from the reverie during which these thoughts 
had rapidly passed through my brain, and turning sud- 
denly to Ibrahim Khan, who sat looking on me with deep 
attention : “ Oh, Ibrahim,” cried I, “ my family shall in- 
deed find an avenger; the debt of blood shall be paid, if 
Allah grant me the power to exact it! but the debt of 
salt* is not less sacred—I cannot be ungrateful, I dare 








*Or of gratitude—that which is due to those who 
have given one salt—that is, the means of living. Vim- 
muk-haram, and Nimmuk-hulall—faithfal, or unfaithful 
to one’s salt, are phrases used expressively, as grateful 
or ungrateful. It is likewise well known that the cir- 
cumstance of having tasted salt or food in any dwelling 
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not imbrue my hands in the blood of those who cherished 
me when I was helpless—whose bread I ate—who loved 
me like a son. Nor would the father, whose death I 
mourn, and would revenge at the hazard of my life, ac- 
knowledge the son who could act so basely.” 

« My young friend,” said Ibrahim, in a tone that be- 
trayed bow much he was affected, “ set thy heart at rest. 
The debt of salt is sacred indeed—accursed Le he who 
would violate the laws of hospitality and gratitude ! 
Ibrahim would never urge thee to doso. May Allah 
grant that thy principles be strengthened, and that thy 
actions never swerve from their dictates, or be forced to 
oppose them! But we linger here too long; this is 
neither a time nor a place for delay ; every ruin and ra- 
vine within thy sight may teem with enemies: let us 
haste to gain the defile, and get clear of its intricacies 
ere darkness be added to its dangers.” 

So saying we resumed our way, which led us close 
under the walls of the village, and then wound among 
a collection of small hollows, formed in the deep soil by 
the torrents of winter forcing their way to the river. 
These ravines were scantily covered with thick shrubby 
bushes and stunted trees, which afforded excellent cover 
for an ambuscade. 

The suspicious character of the ground induced us to 
urge our horses on as rapidly as we could with conve- 
nience and safety ; for the path, which was narrow and 
stony, wound and twisted around the frequent jutting 
points, in a manner which might have baffled the recol- 
lection of a less practised guide ; and we were proceeding 
in silence and not without anxiety along a deep and hol- 
low way, when suddenly Ibrahim Khan, who was in 
front, checking his horse a moment to allow me to close 
up with him, cried out in a low earnest tone, “ Quick ! 
quick ! follow me at speed, there is danger near us!” 
and spurring his horse, he dashed forward ai full gallop 
over height and hollow, without stopping a moment, but 
turning every now and then to see if I was at his heels. 
In this way we hurried forward for several minutes, at 
the risk of our necks, his steed appearing to take care of 
itself, while he unslung his matchlock, struck a light 
vith his flint and steel, and examined the powder in the 
pan; then he disengaged his pistols from the holsters, 
and felt that his sword was ready to his hand: and all 
this was done with as much coolness and precision as if 
he had been at exercise upon the maidaun.f 

“ We are beset,” said he ; “1 saw the point of a spear 
and a fur cap rising over a bush in yon ravine, and we 
shall be immediately pursued, for there cannot be a doubt 
that they are enemies; but if we can cross this plain, 
and gain the defile beyond, where only two can ride 
abreast, we may do well enough yet: suing thy bow— 
get thy arrows ready, and prepare to fight for life and 
death : now is an opportunity to try thy metile.” I was 
ready in a moment, and again received the praises of 
[brahim for my expertness. “Thou art a choice hand, 
indeed, youth,” said he, “I have great confidence in 
thee: by the mercy of Allah, we shail baffle the rascals 
yet.” 

By this time we had got clear of the ravines, and 
were bounding over the plain more at our ease. It was 
some six or seven miles in breadth, and thinly sprinkled 
with wild pomegranates and thorns, but afforded free 
enough scope for our horses, and tolerable footing. We 
had not, however, ridden half a mile, when a low thun- 
dering noise in our rear told us that our pursuers were 
on our traces; and they soon appeared emerging from 
the ravines we had quitted, to the number of fifteen or 
twenty horsemen, whose great fur caps and long spears 
proclaimed at once whatthey were. “ Stakbferullah 1774 
cried Ibrahim, “there ’s enough of them, to be sure! 
Oh for five or six of my brave Kuzzilbashes, with their 
matchlocks and keen cimetars, and not one step farther 
would Ibrahim fly! But now fly we must, and that in 
earnest. Come, come, put your horse on his mettle; I 
know mine will serve me: let us see who wins the race; 
by the sword of Allee, the stake is a sharp one!” 


becomes a pledge of union and safety between the host 
and guest, which is seldom violated even among the worst 
banditti—for hospitality is a virtue of the first considera- 
tion in the East, from the earliest ages. 

{ Parade—exercising ground. 

+ “ May God avert it!” an expression of concern and 
astonishment, like the English “ Zounds !” in very com- 
mon use, 
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On we swept with redoubled speed : our horses seemed 
to know how much need there was for their exertions, 
and devoured the ground. The distance between us and 
our foes visibly increased, and they became scattered by 
the unequal speed of their own horses—the plain seemed 
to fly backward, and the opposite hills to approach fast. 
“ Barikillah!”* cried Ibrahim Khan, “this is excellent, 
but it cannot last; we must not kill our horses! Let 
us try what the leaders of these fellows are made of— 
let us see what they will say to a matchlock ball!” 
Three of the party had kept pretty well up all along, 
and were not much more than half a mile behind us; 
two or three others were spurring on at various dis- 
tances, within a mile in their rear; and last of all came 
on the main body, keeping more together. 

«“ Pull up by degrees,” cried Ibrahim, “until these 
three fellows approach ; it will breathe our horses, at all 
events; and if we are lucky in our aim, we may dispose 
of some of them, and check the rest for a while.” I did 
as he proposed: the three first horsemen, supposing our 
beasts blown, came thundering on abreast, with their 
spears in rest, protruding far over their saddle-bows. 
Already were they within thirty yards, standing on their 
stirrups, and ready to bear us down, when Ibrahim, turn- 
| ing round on his saddle, without checkiag his horse, 
gave his fire; and I at the same moment discharged an 
arrow at the group. Whether the ball took place on 
man or horse we never knew, but there was a sudden 
cloud of dust, and we saw the middle horseman rolling 
with his steed several times over on the ground, from 
| whence he never rose again ; the others, checking their 
| horses in full career, wheeled off a few paces to either 
| side, and halted. I saw my arrow sticking in the shoul- 
| der of the right hand horse. Away we rode once more 
| like the wind; Ibrahim charging his matchlock as he 
| 
| 





went, and I fitting another arrow to the string; and we 
| quickly regained our vantage of distance. 

The next two horsemen now came up with their com- 
panions, and the pursuit was renewed, while we strained 
| every nerve to gain the jaws of the defile, which, now 

hardly a mile in front, opened between two rocky hills, 

sprinkled with underwood. ‘ We might gain the pass,” 
| said Ibrahim, anxiously, “ but our horses can never keep 
up at this violent rate, and the pathway before us is ter- 
ribly rough. See you yon ruined watch-tower on the 
height ? it is our only chance. It may stand our friend 
against these desperate odds—push on, and gain the 
tower, Ismael—up that rocky path to the right. I will 
protect the rear until you are ready to command the 


| entrance from its top—we shall at least sell our lives 





| dearly.” 

There was no time for farther words: on we swept 
like the whirlwind ; our borses panting with their ex- 
ertions, and two of the enemy now gaining upon us. I 
reached and sprang up the path without accident, al- 
though the huge fragments of rock in my way might 
have baffled a fresher horse. I found that the tower 
stood within a small walled enclosure, still in tolerable 
preservation ; but the gate having been long ago de- 
stroyed, the gateway was open to all, and admitted my 
horse without difficulty. The tower, which stood in the 
wall overhanging the defile, had its entrance also by a 
gateway ; but this had been partly built up by some 
banditti, who formerly frequented the place; and it was 
with difficulty that it admitted a horse without its rider. 
I sprang from mine, and, dragging him inside, rushed up 
stairs to the summit with my bow, ready to defend the 
entrance. Ibrahim Khan, whose horse had stumbled 
from fatigue, was but just entering the outer enclosure, 
while the exertion necessary to recover the animal’s foot- 
ing had deprived bim for the time of the use of his 
matchlock: at this moment the foremost Toorkoman 
was close behind with his spear. The moment I saw 
how matters were situated, I took a deliberate aim with 
my arrow ; and just as the fellow was rising to make his 
thrust, he received it up to the feather in his heart. 
Uttering a loud yell he fell backwards, checking his 
horse so rudely that it also reared and fell—blocking up 
the path so effectually, that had his companions been 
close at his heels, they could not have advanced a step. 

Ibrahim, meantime, had entered and got his horse 
under cover; then, calling me to assist him, we hastily 
rolled some large stones to the entrance, so as to impede 
the enemy’s progress. This was soon done, for the 


stones formerly used still lay there. We then hurried 
above, to defend our castle. 

It was full time; for now the whole party of horse- 
men, sixteen in number, had come up or were close at 
hand ; and three or four were entering the outer gate- 
way together, Scarcely had the first got beyond the 
threshold when the report of Ibrahim’s matchlock was 
heard, and the Toorkoman, dropping the reins, rolled on 
the ground ; the ball had passed through his body. Nor 
was I less fortunate in my aim: as the horse of the 
second, terrified at the noise and fire of the matchlock, 
reared and turned short round, my arrow struck the rider 
behind the ear: he fell immediately ; and as his foot 
still stuck in the stirrup, his terrified horse dragged him 
at speed down the steep, scattering in confusion the rest, 
who were all busily ascending. 

The sudden fate of these men checked the fury of 
their comrades’ onset. Not possessed of any fire-arms 
themselves, they dreaded the eflect of these weapons so 
much, that no one cared to expose his person; while 
Ibrahim, unwilling to expend his ammunition, would not 
fire again until certain of doing execution: my arrows, 
too, were precious, for of them no supply was to be had. 
Thus there was a cessation of hostilities on either side, 
the enemy having collected under shelter of the wall, and 
we remaining on the watch to shoot the first who might 
wake his appearance. 

This pause was of no long duration; we soon became 
sensible that the enemy bad despatched one or two of 
their number round the walls, to see if entry might be 
obtained by some other passage less exposed than the 
gateway. The first unfortunate spy, however, had no 
sooner turned the corner than he became exposed to our 
shot, and Ibrahim’s matchlock sent bim sorely wounded 
back to his companions. 

The enemy had now lost four of their party, and the 
majority of the rest, in all probability, would willingly 
have given up a contest against men so desperate, in 
which, at best, so little was to be gained. But there 
were among them some of a more determined spirit, who 
urged on the rest to revenge their fallen companions, 
and exerted themselves successfully to inspire them with 
confidence. On hearing the report of Ibrahim’s match- 
lock, they conceived that he must now be unarmed, and 
they resolved to make a desperate and simultaneous attack 
upon our barricadoes. At once the whole party rushed 
to the outer gateway, some on horseback, some on foot ; 
and, regardless of my arrows, which flew not without 
effect, the principal body pressed forward to the entrance 
of the tower, while some returned my discharge of ar- 
rows from their own bows. “ Below! below :” cried 
Ibrahim, “ we must defend the entrance to the last: we 
must not lose our horses: follow me quickly,” and he 
rushed down to the gateway of the tower, the barri- 
cadoes of which the Toorkomans had already commenced 
pulling down, 

My spear now pierced one of the foremost, while Ibra- 
him blew out the brains of auother on the spot with his 
pistol: “ Allah il Allah!” cried they, as they gave back 
for a moment at this unexpected assault; “they have 
more guns!” But their rage and determination was 
now at its height; they returned to the charge, while 
we, on our part, dealt them ghastly wounds with our 
spears and swords. But stone after stone was now fall- 
ing, and the large breaches gave entrance to their «pears, 
which not only prevented our opposing them so effectu- 
ally, but slightly wounded us both. We were about to 
abandon our horses, and to retreat to the platform above, 
there to sell our lives as dearly as possible, when a con- 
fused noise without struck our ears,and caused a moment- 
ary pause in the efforts of our antagonists, 

The sound came nearer and nearer, and was like the 
tramp of horse. “ We are gone,” cried Ibrahim; “ it 
is a fresh party of Toorkomans—let us ascend and die 
hard there!’ At this moment we hearda hurrah! min- 
gled with “ Kuzzilbash! Kuzzilbash !” and accompanied 
with several shots and loud cries. “ Allah hu Akber !’’* 
cried Ibrahim, “ they are my Kuzzilbashes! we are safe, 
praise be to Allah and the prophet! Ho; my good steed !” 
as the horses neighed loud at the noise of the tumult, 
“ we shall now face the villains on equal terms, nor need 
to fly again.” Up he bounded to the platform on the 
summit, whither I quickly followed him ; and from thence, 
indeed, we saw an animating scene. There were the 
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* Well done! 





* God is great. 
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few remaining Toorkomans flying like chaff before the 
wind, before a party of forty or fifty Kuzzilbash horse- 
men, fully equipped, whose matchlocks every now and 
then rang upon the ear, and a horse of the fliers was 
seen to fall, or a fur cap to roll along the ground. Nearer 
at hand, fifteen or twenty more of our deliverers, having 
put most of the dismounted Toorkomans to death, strove 
who should enter first and release those who had been so 
sorely beleaguered. An officer in rich apparel, who had 
just dismounted from a noble horse all foaming with the 
speed he had made, now entered the court, and, followed 
by several soldiers, approached the tower. At the en- 
trance he was met by Ibrahim Khan, covered with sweat 
and dust and blood. “ Who art thou ?” cried the officer. 
« Hussun Allee Beg,’ exclaimed Ibrahim Khan in reply, 
“jis it thou? Welcome, by the hand of my brother! 
welcome, in any season, to the soul of Ibrahim! but 
doubly so, when, like the water of life to a dying man, 
thou comest so opportunely in the time of need.” 

“Tbrahim Khan! Zohire-u-dowlut !”* exclaimed the 

‘officer, starting back with surprise, and bowing low to 
the ground with respect. “Ibrahim Khan alone, and in 
this condition ! let his slave find pardon from my lord— 
he would humbly ask! he wants words to express him- 
self! he is full of amazement!” «Nay, Hussun Allee 
Beg, no need of so much ceremony now ; let me em- 
brace thee, for thou art my deliverer, and well deservest 
it—and let me present to thee my young companion and 
assistant, who, I declare to thee, has seconded my efforts, 
on this occasion, like a very Rustum.—Mashallah !+ 
Ismael, but thou hast made a prosperous commencement 
of thy career with us: we had a tough business of it 
with these rascals; but thy arrows were keen and well 
planted—by the holy Caaba, hadst thou not shot steadily 
and true, that fellow’s spear would have done me harm 
when my horse stumbled yonder. Poor Roushun! he 
has had hard work for these many days past, and I must 
bestow myself upon one of these rascally Toorkomans’ 
horses that you have taken, to ease him for the rest of 
the journey. Why, Hussun Allee, I wish you could 
have been by, even without these fellows of yours, to 
have seen how Ismael and I worked yon flying scoun- 
drels, with all their odds of strength; not but that they 
are brave enough, too, and no doubt they would have 
done our business had you not made your appearance 
80 opportunely.” 

While Ibrahim Khan talked thus in the fulness of his 
heart, we had all got into the court-yard, and the soldiers 
had gathered around him, anxious to know whether he 
had received any hurts, and how he came to be in such 
peril; for the frank and kindly disposition of Ibrahim 
had made him an universal favourite among them. He 
met their zealous affection with his customary warmth 


of feeling, and had a kind word or a good-humoured nod 


of recognition for every one around him. “ What! 
Mahomed Allee, my old friend, art thou here? and you, 
too, Hoossain Jelowdar? you would not stay behind, I 
warrant, when there is a chance of getting hold of a 
Toorkoman horse. Hah, Meer Goonah, art thou suffi- 
ciently recovered to measure lances with these dogs of 
Soonnie robbers? I know thou wouldst not let thy old 
master have his throat cut, without risking thine to save 
his—but Inshallah !+ Ibrahim was not born to be meat 
for such curs: may their fathers be burned! and thou 
shalt see me live to make them yelp yet again, please 
Ggd! Come, who has a calleoon for me? we both of 
us need it, for the rogues did not give us much time to 
refresh ourselves. Come, and while the men are reas- 
sembling, I will tell you all that has befallen me since I 
quitted the camp at Goonahbad.” 

Ibrahim Khan then in a few words related all that I 
have already detailed—his progress through the border 
districts, his narrow escape from the Diroom horsemen, 
and, finally, his accidental meeting with me, and our 
perilous adventures up to the moment when we were 
rescued by the arrival of our friends. During this re- 
cital, the attention of both officers and men was frequent- 
ly directed to me ; and among the exclamations of sur- 
prise and of applause, which the detail produced from 





* Supporter of the state, the name given to Ibrahim, 
the brother of Nader, in all Persian works which treat 
of this period. All great men bear titular denominations 
of a like description, by which they are fully better 
known than by their proper names. 

¢ Praise be God! + Please God ! 





our auditors, I was confused and distressed by the share 
bestowed on me, even while it flattered my vanity. The 
plain character of our Toorkoman conversation was so 
different from the more inflated and highly coloured lan- 
guage of my new Persian friends, that I scarcely knew 
how to believe them sincere. Certainly, among all the 
compliments I received, none was so grateful, or so touch- 
ing to me, as the blunt, but honest approbation of Ibra- 
him Khan himself, and the simple observation of an 
elderly man among the soldiers, who appeared to be a 
personal attendant upon their chief. ‘“ Happy,” ex- 
claimed he, “ is the mother that bore thee, and the father 
who trained thee to be so skilful and brave! That-which 
thou hast done this day is worth the whole lifetime of 
thousands; and many are the veterans who would give 
all their fame to have fought as thou hast done for Ibra- 
him Khan Keerkloo!” - 

«“ What! old Cossim Allee, art thou also here ?”’ cried 
Ibrahim, on hearing the old man’s voice: “I saw thee 
not before: welcome my trusty old soldier! And thou 
art right as to the youth, though little has he known of 
a father or a mother’s care. When thou shalt hear to 
whom he owes his birth, thy heart will swell with pride 
to think that he has merited thy honest praise. Know 
that his father was Moorteza Khan Karabulaghiee, and 
thy old master; and see in him the sole survivor of his 
family, who has but now effected his escape from these 
accursed Tekeh robbers.” 

Cossim Allee turned round, looked full and earnestly 
in my face for a while, “ Khodah Kereem!’’* at last ex- 
claimed he, casting up his eyes and hands to heaven ; 
“TI thank thee, merciful Allah, that [ have been permitted 
to see this day.” And the old man, falling at my feet, 
kissed them, and rubbed his beard in the very dust be- 
fore me. Much distressed, and greatly moved, I strove 
to raise him, but he resisted long, and remained over- 
come with his emotion, while the crowd around looked 
on with silent interest, and the rugged face of Ibrabim 
showed strong signs of sympathy. At last the old man 
rose, and regarding me wistfully again with streaming 
eyes, while he grasped hard the hand I had given him, 
«“ Yes,” at length he cried, “can see it now—his fa- 
ther’s face is there; but far, far younger and fairer. Ai, 
khan! can this be all that is left of that nobie house 
and gallant tribe! and do I live to see that it is so?” 
* Come, my good Cossim Allee,” interrupted the khan, 
“these old tales must be forgotten: you must look for 
better days. Ismael is now returned, and may light the 
lamp of his father’s tomb, and revive the lost name of 
his family. He is going to my brother’s camp, where 
he cannot fail to prosper ; and thou shalt follow his for- 
tunes, as thou didst those of his father. The day will 
surely come, when he will collect the remnant of his 
tribe, avenge the slaughter of his house, and raise its 
name higher than ever.” “Inshallah, Inshallah !’’} 
responded Cossim Allee: ‘so may it prove! and praise 
be to God, who has preserved this young lion of a noble 
breed!’ So saying, he fell respectfully back among 
those around us. 

I now learnedthat Cossim Allee had been a favourite 
jelowdart of my father, who, being accidentally absent 
when the village was destroyed, had escaped the catas- 
trophe it experienced. After several turns of fortune, 
he had enlisted in the service of Nader Koolee Beg, 
when his good conduct had gained him the protection of 
Ibrahim Beg, and the command of ten men. 

It is needless to say how delighted I was, thus at every 
step to find a friend; and how willingly I received the 
assurances of Cossim Allee, that he would never leave 
me. 


—>— 


CHAPTER XVII. 
Nader. 


«“ And now,” said Ibrahim Khan, “ tell me, Hussun 
Allee Beg, how it chanced that you came so opportunely 
to this place, and what are the news from my brother’s 
camp at Goonahbad.” 

“ Thy slave,” replied Hussun Allee, “ would humbly 
represent, in obedience to Zohire-u-dowlut, that the 





* God is merciful. + Please God! please God. 

+ Head groom, from jelow, a rein, because they are 
supposed to ride at the bridle-rein of their master, ready 
for any service, 





light of the nation and pillar of the state was in full en- 
joyment of health and prosperity, when his servant 
turned his footsteps from the fortunate camp, which, 
however, is no longer at Goonahbad, but has been re- 
moved to the neighbourhood of Dereguz. The troops 
of the state have succeeded in discomfiting the rebellious 
khans of the Shadloo tribe, about Sheerwan, many of 
their adherents having drunk the bitter potion of death 
for their crimes, and Lootf Allee Khan having been 
taken prisoner with several of his principal followers. 
But while these fortunate events were blessing the au- 
gust arms of his highness, evil tidings arrived from the 
northern districts bordering upon the Desert. It is said 
that the tribes of Merve, and others from the Kipchauk 
Desert, have been summoned to assist the rebels of Di- 
room and Nissa; and that the whole Attock* swarms 
with their marauding parties. These rumours had gain- 
ed strength ever since Zohire-u-dowlut left the august 
camp, and were confirmed by many fugitives from the 
ravaged districts, who came to the presence with com- 
plaints and prayers for protection. The indignation of 
his highness was excited by these insulting aggressions, 
and he determined to move with his victorious troops to- 
wards the point attacked. Accordingly the camp was 
moved to Chargadeh, where it still remains.” “ Good, 
good, Hussun Allee!” interrupted Ibrahim; “no doubt 
my brother is at his post, watchful over the welfare of 
the state; but it is of yourself I would hear—how came 
you to be cantering so merrily down this accursed pass?” 
“Thy slave was about to observe,” rejoined Hussun 
Allee, “that although the defence of the frontier occu- 
pied the attention of his highness, the critical situation 
of his noble brother filled his august mind with solici- 
tude; his highness remembered that the course of 
Zohire-u-dowlut of necessity lay through the invaded 
districts ; and well knowing that the existence of danger 
would rather stimulate thee to proceed, than induce thee 
to delay thy progress, his anxiety became more violent 
than can be expressed. To add to the distress, certain 
of thy messengers arrived in the presence, conveying 
authentic information that plundering parties had already 
reached the frentiers. Upon this, his highness gave in- 
stant orders that several parties of picked men should be 
despatched with the speed of light to all the passes of 
the Attock, with instructions to descend by them to the 
skirts of the hills, and seek to gain intelligence of his 
august brother’s safety, or succour him in case of need. 
Thy slave received orders but last night from that sun of 
victory, to descend by the pass of Dereguz, and scour 
the country from the Mile-e-Toorpaun to Koorkan Kallah; 
when the star of his lucky destiny prevailed, and brought 
him to the feet of my lord, at the fortunate moment of 
his need.” 

“Tt is well, my friend,” returned Ibrahim, “and my 
brother, as well as myself, shall thank thee for thy 
prompt and successful exertions. But it is time to think 
of proceeding: we are strong enough to drive away 
such marauders as these; but who can tell what force 
may be within call, and may be collected by the few run- 
aways who have escaped? Besides, it is fit that my 
brother’s anxiety should be relieved, and that he should 
be put in possession of all the intelligence I have collect- 
ed on my journey ; therefore let the men be got ready 
to resume the march, and let two of the captured horses 
be prepared for Ismael and me, so that our own tired 
animals may proceed. up the pass with empty saddles.” 
« Bechushm !’* returned Hussun Allee Beg, putting his 
hand to his eyes; and instantly hurried to give the ne- 
cessary orders. 

By this time the men had all returned from pursuit, 
bringing in some prisoners and horses, besides those from 
which the party that attacked us had dismounted, and 
the most of which had been secured. ‘The wounds of 
Ibrahim Khan and myself, which were of no serious de- 
scription, were bound up; and mounting two of the best 
among the captured horses, we left the old watch tower 
in possession of the dead, and took the narrow path that 
led up the dehineh,t or throat of the pass. 





* Or skirts of the hills—from a Turkish word. 

* « By my eyes!” or “ Be it on my eyes!” a phrase 
indicating the deep devotion of a servant to a master, 
his acquiescence in his will, and absolute obedience to 
his orders—constantly in the mouths of Persian servants. 

+ Literally “ mouth,” often applied to the entrance of 
a@ pass, 
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The hills which formed this entrance were rugged, 
rocky knolls, precipitous towards the dell, and continuous 
with a series of rising grounds, that connected them with 
the roots of the mountains. A small stream, at this time 
nearly dry, ran along the bottom in a confused bed of 
great rocky fragments ; over these also the path occa- 
sionally led, but it frequently rose sharply over promon- 
tories of rock jutting out from the mountain sides, where 
the horses had difficulty enough to make their way. 

After pursuing this path for a few miles, we clamber- 
ed up the left side of the hill, and crossing a narrow 
neck, among trees of moderate size, we descended again 
into a larger dell, from which the mountains rose in 
more important masses, and display ed precipices of very 
imposing height on either hand, 

This scenery, so new to me, attracted my attention 
powerfully ; and the impressions it made fixed themselves 
deeply in my memory. The forests which clothed the 
sides of the mountains, interspersed with huge gray crags 
that threatened to crush the traveller as he passed, and 
had already sent innumerable fragments into the chasm 
at their feet; the roar of the stream twisting among 
them in a line of foam, and the wild confusion of rock, 
stumps of trees, and foliage immediately around our 
path, was enough to confound the senses of one who till 
then had only been accustomed to the monotonous sands 
and barren wastes of the Desert, or to the smooth green 
meadows, and stagnant though welcome waters near 
which he had passed so much of his life. But the dan- 
gers of the path soon required all our attention, for there 
are few passes more intricate and difficult than the 
Koothul-e-Khodaufereen,* which leads into that of De- 
reguzZ, 

In some places the precipices on either side approach- 
ed so close together as to leave barely room for the wa- 
ter to pass, and then he had to climb by a succession of 
steps worn in the rock, or among gieat masses of its 
ruins; in others, the intricacies of the path were in- 
creased by the torrents, which, taking new directions 
every winter, as the snow lies deepest, tear down and 
furrow the mountains, carrying the wreck of trees and 
rocks along with them. In one place the difficulty was 
so great that we were forced to dismount, and give as- 
sistance to several of the horses, which were least accus- 
tomed to this kind of traveling; nor was it without 
much toil that at length we won our way to a more open 
space, high on the mountain, where a small green mea- 
dow, surrounded by rocks and more scanty wood, invited 
us to repose awhile. Indeed, night had for some time 
fallen around us, so that to proceed farther would have 
been highly dangerous, if not impossible, and Ibrahim 
gave orders for the party to balt. “ We have happily 
passed the Koothul-e-Khodaufereen,” said he, “ and the 
difficulty of the pass is over; nor can we be surprised 
in this place by any enemy from below. Place two sen- 
tinels, Hussun Allee Beg, on the top of the Tungeh,t 
and another in advance at the corner of yonder rock;— 
let the horses be turned loose to feed in this meadow, 
under charge of two trusty men; the rest may all re- 
pose themselves until to-morrow’s dawn.” 

No time was lost in taking advantage of this permis- 
sion; every man dismounted in a moment—the horses 
were relieved of tbeir saddles and bridles, and the 
numuds which formed the saddle-clotbs, being unfolded 
and spread over their backs, were girthed around them, 
Each man took his saddle for a pillow, and placed them 
in a circle, so as to leave an open space in the centre, 
where the heavier arms and our little baggage was de- 
posited. It might have been hazardous to leave so many 
‘horses at large together, had they been in their usual 
vigour and spirits; they would certainly have fought, 
and probably one half would have been lamed, but we 
knew that the effects of fatigue and hunger would keep 
them quiet: their severe march up and down the De- 
hineh Dereguz,+ had sufficiently quelled their exuberant 
fire, and after a few screams, hinneyings, and a kick or 
two, they very industriously applied themselves to fill 
their bellies with the sweet grass of the meadow. 

Their masters did not neglect so sensible an example; 
a very compendious observance of the duties of evening 
prayer was followed by a strict and curious search into 





* Koothul is a steep mountain pass, 

+ Tungeh, literally ‘a strait,” is applied to the nar- 
rowest and most difficult part of a mountain pass. 

+ Pass of Dereguz. 
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every joal,* package and pocket of the party; nor were 
the stores produced to be despised. The fare, indeed, 
was coarse, but we had all fasted twelve hours at least, 
in severe exercise on horseback, so that the absence of 
niceties was readily excused, and bread, cheese, garlic, 
parched peas and the like, disappeared as fast as pro- 
duced. The cravings of our stomachs being appeased, 
each man sought out the warmest means of covering in 
his power ; a huge fire was lighted in the middle of the 
circle, both to keep us warm and to scare away wild 
beasts ; and in a few minutes all were fast asleep. 

The night passed without alarm :—no sound was 
heard but the howling of wolves and of jackals, the 
voices of the sentinels, or an occasional quarrel among 
the horses; few, indeed, heard even these noises, so 
sound was their repose. 

At the first gray light of morning, however, Ibrahim 
Khan started up, shook bimself, and rousing those near 
him, gave the signal for renewing our march. The night 
air in these elevated regions was very coll, and those 
who, like myself, were slightly provided with clothes, 
rose benumbed and stiff: the dew, which had fallen 
plentifully during the night, had wetted us through ; 
and the grass and bushes around were covered with a 
hoary veil. The ceremony of morning prayers was got 
over as rapidly as that of the preceding night —a few 
minutes’ bustle prevailed, as each man caught and pre- 
pared his horse for the march ;—and in little more than 
half an hour from the time of our first awaking, the 
whole party was mounted and in route. I was happy to 
regain my own good horse, which, renovated by a night’s 
good feeding, and the cares of my friend Cossim Allee, 
was now once more able to bear me as he was wont to 
do. 

After passing the rock where our sentinel had been 
posted, we entered a narrow glen, and wound along the 
stream which now and then received tributes from 
chasms on either hand. The quantity of wood diminish- 
ed, and the hills above the immediate vicinity of the 
stream, were for the most part rocky, or covered with 
withered grass and sma'l bushes ;—where their summits 
could be seen they were bare, and streaked with scaurs 
of gray stones. 

We kept along a very stony path, winding among 
such hills, and ascending gradually, but considerably, for 
about three hours; when, quitting the stream, now di- 
mibished to a mere rill, we turned sharp up a ravine, so 
steep and stony, that many of the party chose rather to 
dismount than risk breaking their own necks, or their 
horses’ wind, by remaining on their backs. By this path 
we reached the top of the mountain, and after a steep 
descent of similar description, found ourselves in a long 
grassy valley, bounded by rocky and comparatively low 
hills. 

The road being now good, we passed rapidly through 
this valley, and after descending a little longer among 
bare brown hills, we came in sight of the town of De- 
reguz, with its fort, lying in the plain to our left, while 
rather farther distant, on the right, appeared the white 
tents of Nader’s encampment, surrogaded with clusters 
of the Karaooees, or black tents, belonging to the tribes 
which furnished his army with many of its soldiers. 

At first we were at too great a distance to be able to 
distinguish minute objects ; and as our road still wound 
among the hills, we soon lost sight of it. But as we 
drew near, and gained a more commanding height above 
it, the whole of its extent and details lay full in our 
view ; and then, indeed, I felt my whole soul absorbed 
in the interest they created. 

#be troops at this time with Nader did not exceed 
foar thousand men, but the camp was swelled by the 
multitude of followers and idle gazers, as well as those 
who resorted to it for protection, or on business with its 
chief; and all contributed to increase the bustle, and 
render the spectacle more imposing to a raw youth like 
myself. 

“ Well, Ismael, what think you of a Kuzzilbash 
camp ?” said Ibrabim Beg; « is it equal to your expecta- 
tions? What appearance would it make, do you think, 
beside one of your aouls of the Desert—of some hun- 
dreds of your karaooees?{ How is it, compared with 
your camp at the Chushmah Jemallee ? See, yonder are 
the tents of my brother, surrounded by white screens ; 


* Traveling bag. 4 
¢ Black tents of the wandering tribes. 











and behind, and on either hand, are ranged those of his 
principal officers :—that to the right is mine, and yon 
Jarge one with the blue border belongs to the brave and 
well-known Adinaverdee Khan; and there, in front of 
all, float the standards which flash confusion and defeat 
upon the foes of Persia !” 

I was too intent on gazing to return any answer ; 
every energy of my mind was employed in surveying 
and trying to comprehend the hitherto unimagined sights 
of grandeur and of interest that now for the first time 
burst upon my senses, Around the quarters of the 
general stretched lines and clusters of tents, all white 
and dazzling in the sunshine, in numbers exceeding any 
thing I could have conceived. In several open spaces, 
double rows of horses might be seen, picketed, and at- 
tended by their grooms; in other parts, rows of tents, 
forming a street crowded with people, indicated the well- 
supplied bazars; multitudes of black tents, differing 
entirely in form and appearance from those I had been 
accustomed to see, covered the plain for miles around the 
camp, swelling its dimensions to a vast extent ;—yet in 
the great and open plain on which it was pitched, the 
whole occupied but a trifling space—like a city in the 
Desert. 

As we approached, the movement and bustle in the 
camp increased; the drums were heard to beat, and the 
tents and buts poured out their inmates, who moved 
with a uniform impulse, like streams of water, to the 
point where rose the tents and floated the standards of 
the chief. “ What can be the matter?” observed Ibra- 
him Khan to Hussun Allee Beg; “ the camp seems all 
in a bustle; and yet the sight of this small band can- 
not surely have occasioned this movement? they surely 
know your troops? they must see that we are not ene- 
mies? Why the troops are forming under their difler- 
ent chiefs! Some deputation must have reached the 
camp; it can be no bad news, for there is no appearance 
of striking the tents. Let us push forward, and learn 
what is passing.” 

We now all spurred our horses and hastened forward, 
keeping together at least, if not in good order; and we 
soon reached the precincts of the camp. Every thing 
here possessed a strong degree ‘of interest for me, for all 
was new and strange ; the dresses of every one we met, 
so different from that of our Desert tribes ; the rich har- 
ness of the horses, which, picketed by the heads and 
heels, stood in rows, eating their chopped straw; the 
piles of arms and accoutrements, all so gay and new to 
me ; the shops and bazars established near the quarters 
of each chief, filled with provisions and goods displayed 
for show. Even the black tents, spread low and wide 
over the ground, like a dark spider’s web, were quite dif- 
ferent from any I had ever seen ; and their inhabitants, 
with their dark ruddy hue, long hooked noses, deep set 
black eyes, heavy eyebrows, and full bushy beards, were 
beings as opposite in appearance to the small-eyed, flat- 
nosed, high-cheeked, fair, beardless Tfoorkomans, as if 
they had come from another world. The troops were 
composed of Koords from Dereguz and Khabooshan ; 
Affshars* and Jalloyers,* from Abiverd, Kelaat, and the 
districts around them; Beiauts* from Nishapore; and 
some of the Arab and Turkish Eeliauts,t or wandering 
tribes, who feed their flocks in the mountains of these 
places, and are in some degree dependent on their chiefs. 
The diversity of manners and costume among these va- 
rious tribes gave an additional interest to the scene, 
which, on the whole, was of a character highly calcu- 
lated to impress an utter stranger, like myself, with as- 
tonishment and delight. 

As we passed along, we learned that a party of the 
troops had arrived from the neighbourhood of Sheerwan, 
bringing along with them Lbotf Allee Khan Shadloo, 
and some of his followers, with others of the rebels who 
had been taken in the late expedition; and that the 
general had signified his intention of passing judgment 


* All names of various tribes, - 

+ Eels, or Eeliauts, are the wandering tribes of Persia, 
who live constantly in tents, have no settled home, and 
wander continually about in certain districts, to which 
they confine themselves, in search of pasture for their 
cattle and flocks, on the produce of which they subsist. 
See Malcolm’s History of Persia, and othe: works which 
treat of that country, for an account of these singular 


people. 
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ADVENTURES OF A KUZZILBASH. 





on them this very morning. For this purpose half the 
troops in the camp had been ordered under arms, and 
Nader himself had already taken his seat in the tent of 
audience and of justice. 

When we reached the maidaun, a square space pre- 
served unoccupied before the general’s tent, it was com- 
pletely surrounded with a triple rank of soldiers, disposed 
in a square. Of these only a small part were mounted, 
but the whole were armed; the matchlock men with 
lighted matches, the archers with bent bows, and the 





rest with spears shouldered and swords drawn. Ibrahim, 
with Hussun Allee Beg, followed by myself and a few | 
attendants, entered this formidable array, which opened | 
readily to admit the general’s brother; and the chief | 
yessawul, or master of ceremonies, advancing to receive 

hun, would have announced his arrival to his Lighness ; 

but Ibrahim, observing that his brother was intently cc- 

cupied, did not choose to interrupt him, and signified his 

wish to remain unannounced until the business in hand 

should be concluded. I was not sorry at this arrange- 

ment, which gave me an opportunity of observing the 

person of the renowned chief, to whom I was about to 

be presented, before that somewhat trying ceremony 

should take place. 

Having entered the outward square of troops, we 
came in view of the tent of audience ; but although the 
front was open in all its extent, the crowd of people 
that were ranged before it intercepted all view of its in- 
terior. From each side a row of guards, armed with 
cimetars and battle-axes, extended for about forty yards 
in front, forming a broad lane to the tent, Within these, 
and close to its front, on either hand, stood parties of the 
principal officers on duty. 

But two very different groups, in advance of these, 
speedily fixed my attention. The one consisted of ten 
stout hard-featured fellows, with strong muscular arms 
bared to the elbow, each holding a naked sword ; attended 
by an equal number of furoshes,* with long sticks in 
their hands. The harsh unrelenting countenances of 
these men contrasted strongly with the varying expres- 
sions of the miserable wretches who, with hands tied 
behind them, and guarded by a strong party of soldiers, 
stood at a little distance with torn and disordered gar- 
ments, and hanging down their heads from shame or 
from despair—it was not difficult to comprehend that 
these were the unhappy culprits brought to receive their 
doom ; the others their destined executioners. 

Still keeping close to Ibrahim, we made our way 
through the line of guards, and making a low obeisance 
towards the tent, remained standing among the other 
officers, and full in the view of his highness the general, 
who was too much occupied at the time to remark our 
arrival. 

However calculated the scene before us might be to 
excite the deepest interest, my attention was at first di- 
rected exclusively towards the chief, whose fame had | 
filled my whole imagination ; nor did the view I obtain- 
ed of his person and appearance in any degree disap- 
point my expectations, In a two-poled tent of no great | 
size, and lined with yellow woollen stuff of Europe, sat 
Nader Koolee Khan, upon a coarse numud,t spread at 
the upper end, near the front, and clad in garments 
which certainly would not have distinguished bim from 
most of his inferior officers. He wore a kabba,+ or or- 
dinary dress of dark coloured cotton stuff, gitt round his 
waist with a shawl of small value, in which was thrust 
an ivory hilted dagger, mounted with gold. Over this 
was thrown a barounee§ of murrey coloured broadcloth, 
lined and trimmed with black lambskins of Bockhara ; 
and on his head he wore a turban, formed of a crimson 
shawl. 

But there was no need of ornaments to increase the 
striking effect of his noble face and person. ‘Though he 
was at this time seated, it was easy to discern that his 





* Furoshes are menial servants who pitch tents, sweep 
and lay down carpets, &c., and also go before great men 
to clear the way for them. They are also made the exe- 
cutioners of petty punishments, as inflicting the basti- 
nado, &c.; and in this last capacity were they standing 
with the executioners, as mentioned in the text. 

+ An oblong carpet of felt. used for sitting upon. 

+ The name of the common Persian gown. 

§ The barounee is an ample cloak with sleeves, made 
to cover the whole person ; it has its name from daroon, 
tain ; against which it is intended for a defence. 





stature rose far above the common size, that his person 
was admirably made, and his strength fully equal to the 
promise of bis appearance. ‘The peculiar roundness of 
his shoulders would have given an air of heaviness to 
his figure, had it not been relieved by the energetic ac- 
tivity of his movements and the fire of his eye; while 
it added in reality, as well as in appearance, to the force 
of his muscular powers. His head was large; his face 
nobly formed; his compiexion darkened more by ex- 
posure than by nature; his forehead was high and 
ample ; his nose straight and well shaped ; his eyes were 
dark and full of expression, his brows strong and de- 
cided, capable of adding sweetness to the charm of his 
smile, but bending and wrinkling into a terrible expres. 
sion of fury when agitated by anger or revenge. I never 
saw a mav whose look was so much calculated to inspire 
awe, even when in perfect repose: but when his energy 





take some share in the terror of the scene. As for me, 
who, though no stranger to carnage, had never before 
seen death thus dealt out by rule and measure, or clothed 
with the terrors of pomp and preparation, I was com- 
pletely horror-struck ; the blood curdled in my veins; it 
seemed as if [ was about to enter the service of a tyrant 
who made sport of man’s life; and I felt a strong im- 
pulse to abandon all the hopes and prospects which I 
believed so promising, and fly from so disgusting a mas- 
ter. It was in vain that [ said to myself, “'These men 
were guilty: they were traitors and rebels, and they de- 
served to die ;” my imagination was too vividly impressed 
with horror to listen to the voice of reason: it constantly 
painted them as prisoners, bound, helpless; they raised 
the voice of supplication, and were cut off in cold blood, 
with the prayer of mercy still hovering on their lips. 
The scene that succeeded was badly calculated to re- 





was roused—when he spoke, and particularly when he 
desired to intimidate his hearers, there were few who | 
could withstand the terrors of his aspect. Such was 
Nader Koolee Khan, as I saw him at this time; and 
though it was willed by Providence that, in after days, | 
should be on more familiar terms with this great chief, 
the impression which he first made upon my mind never 
lost its influence. 

There were but two persons with him in the tent at 
this time; both were standing, and to one of them he 
was speaking when we entered the presence. He leaned 
his arm upon a steel battle-axe of great size, a weapon 
in the use of which he excelled; and his cimetar, in a 
plain black leather scabbard, mounted with damasked 
steel, lay upon the carpet by his side. 

After a pause of some minutes, during which the 
most perfect silence reigned throughout the whole mul- 
titude, Nader turned towards the group of soldiers in 
front, and an officer made them a signal to advance with | 
their prisoners. Upon this, three men, who seemed to | 
be the principal persons among the captives, were drag- 
ged forward ; the rest remained standing a few paces | 
behind. Then in a voice clear, deep, and terrible as that 
of Azrael, the angel of death, Nader addressed the 
wretched criminals. 

« Lootf Allee Khan Shadloo, and thou, Allee Koolee | 
Beg, and ye others, their companions and abettors in 
evil deeds, give ear to the words of justice. Behold, this 
is now the fourth time ye have ratsed the standard of 
rebellion, and disturbed with your restless treason the 
peace of these realms, Twice have we ourselves, or | 
those officers who were delegated by us, baffled your 
treasonable attempts, and then pardoned your offences, 
consigning them to forgetfulness. A third time didst 
thou, Lootf Allee, consort with thy kinsman, Jaffier | 
Koolee Beg, and the rebellious Affshars of Koorgan 
Kallah, (may shame rest on their memories!) and it 
was owing solely to the peculiar circumstances of the | 
times, and the timely repentance and capitulation of Jaf- 
fier Koolee, that the sword of vengeance did not then | 
descend upon thy head. But the servant of sin cannot 
escape the reward of his deeds,—the fool never profiteth 
by experience! A fourth time hast thou disturbed the 
peace of Koordistan, and hast even carried thy malice 
to so deadly a length as to invite the savage sons of the | 
Desert to fatten on the rich spoil of thy native land. 
These repeated crimes bave silenced the voice of mercy 
—the sterner claims of justice must now be satisfied.— 
May Allah receive thee to his mercy !” 

At the wave of his hand, the three unhappy men were 
forced upon their knees, their bonds were drawn tight, | 
and behind each of them stood an executioner, with his 
naked sword glittering aloft in the sun. « Ai, Nader! 
in the name of God !—by the holy martyred Hussein !— 
by the mother that bore you !”—cried Lootf Allee, strug- | 
gling with desperate earnestness to be heard, while the 
others also murmured some words which could not be | 
distinguished :—but a stern order to “silence the ac- 
cursed dogs!” issuing in thunder from the voice of | 
Nader, accompanied by the last signal of his hand, 
quickened the motions of their guards, and before the 
sentence was concluded, their heads rolled on the ground, 
and their bodies, still quivering with life, lay deluging 
the sand with gore. 

Executions were too common even at this time, in the | 
camp of Nader, to excite any great sensation; but a 
momentary, half suppressed murmur, which succeeded 
the deep breathless silence that bad reigned for some 
minutes, betrayed that the spectators did in this case | 


move these painful impressions. The prisoners of lesser 
importance were brought forward: some of these, as 
they were named, were recognised for men who pos- 
sessed no free will of their own, but followed their lead- 
ers from necessity. Such were ordered to be drafted 
into the troops of Nader, or were set at liberty, with a 
caution regarding their future conduct. Others, proba- 
bly considered as more independent, and therefore more 
criminal in the course they had taken, were sentenced 
to have their eyes put out, their ears and noses, or their 
hands cut off. These sentences were executed on the 
spot, and by no means in the tenderest manner, by men 
accustomed to the work ; and the poor bleeding wretches 
were turned loose, suflering and forlorn, to seek, where 
they might find it, the succour which was denied them 
by their stern judge. 

Such scenes as this were not of unfrequent occur 


| rence in the camp of Nader, and it must be allowed 


they were but bad proofs of his humanity. Yet Nader 
was certainly not naturally disposed to cruelty: the 
bloody acts of the period had their source in policy alone: 
he thought that now, when his fortune was so completely 
triumphant over all his rivals as scarcely to leave any 
chance of a reverse, it was wiser to check all opposition 


| in the bud, and thereby prevent insurrection, than have 


it to combat when matured. In truth, this severity of 
Nader was justified, in a great measure, by the conduct 
of those on whom it fell. Treacherous and cruel them- 
selves, there were none who would not have treated him 
as they had been treated by him; nor would they have 
scrupled in the least as to the means of getting him into 
their power, provided that could have been accomplished, 
Selfish and unprincipled, they looked only to aggrandise 
themselves, while Nader, at this time, certainly had at 
heart the welfare and the glory of Khorasan and of Per- 
sia, and was cruel only because he was not superior to 
his age and country, 

The tragedy I had just witnessed, and which had 
jarred so harshly on my previous high-wrought feelings, 
had its origin in such motives; but, ignorant as I was 
of the facts and the reasoning above stated, I could see 
in it nothing but cool-blooded cruelty, and would willing- 
ly have avoided exposing myself to its influence: bat 
this was now too late—I was already in presence of the 
dreaded chief, surrounded by bis guards, and known by 
several of his officers. I reflected, too, that Ibrahim, his 
frank, warin-hearted brother, was my friend, and I tried 
to hope for a favourable reception. 

The trying moment was at hand. Ibrahim Khan, ob- 
serving that his brother had finished the business before 
him, left me with Hussun Allee Beg, and walked towards 
the tent. When Nader saw him approach, he rose hasti- 
ly from his seat, and made a rapid stride or two towards 
his brother; and those who were nearest could trace the 
glow of joy that lighted up his stern features. But he 
checked himself; and although he embraced Ibrahim, he 
would not permit the full tide of bis affection, or the joy 
which he felt at his safety, to flow freely forth. The 
truth is, that Nader loved bis brother warmly, and fully 
appreciated his value as a leader, counsellor, and friend ; 
but be had found it often necessary to check the open 
and sometimes careless impetuosity of his courage, which 
frequently led him unnecessarily into danger: besides, 
naturally reserved, and cautious of lessening bis authori- 
ty, either with individuals or with the multitude, by a 
full display of his sentiments, he restrained them upon 
principle: thus he checked the warmth of his expres- 
sion, and although he received bis brother with cordial 
affection, it was not without some show of censure for 
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26 
the anxiety he had caused and the risk to which he had 
exposed himself. 

«“ Khoosh guelden, Khoosh guelden !* thou rash and 
hea(strong brother of mine,” cried he, shaking his head, 
while the pleasure that sparkled in his eye showed that 
his censure was but lip deep ; “ by the head of the pro- 
phet, thou deservest that I should place thee in arrest, 
rather than give thee welcome from thy wild expedition ! 
Thou Zohire-u-dowlut 1} thou the support of the state ? 
yet ever periling it in thy own person ! 
not better know thy own value to the country, and to 








thy brother, than thus to expose thyself to the risk of 


falling into the hands of our enemies? Had the vile 
rebels of Ditoom, or the dogs of T’oorkomans their allies, 


would have been his ransom! By the holy Caaba! a 
pietty ransom and noble terms would they have demanded 
for thy liberty! But come, thou art safe: thy star is 
fortunate, and I forgive the pain thou hast cost me. 
Tell me now thy adventures, and say what intelligence 
thou hast brought ?” 

«“ Your servant} would humbly represent to your high- 
ness,” replied Ibrahim, who well knew his brother’s real 
sentiments, “that, confessing his imprudence on many 
occasions, and lamenting the uneasiness which it too 
often gives to the soul of his august brother—in the 
present instance, he ventures to hope that the superior 
judgment of your highness will attach less blame to his 
conduct. Upon leaving Semulghan, thy servant found 
that so many contradictory reports prevailed regarding 
the dispositions of the khans and tribes of the Attock, 
that he did not dare to trust to any less zealous enquirer 
the task of ascertaining the truth, nor confide to any 
other the more delicate charge of confirming in their al- 
legiance those who might be found wavering or ill dis- 
posed. Of this result your highness may judge in part 
by the contents of these papers. Your servant will 
await your highness’s leisure to communicate all farther 
particulars, As to your servant’s adventures, they are 
soon told.” Ibrahim, then, in more familiar terms, re- 
lated all that has already been said, prefacing the narra- 
tive with some few particulars which had occurred pre- 
vious to bis rencounter with the horsemen of Diroom, 
and concluding with our fortunate rescue by the party 
under Hussun Allee Beg. 

« And now,” continued he, “ permit me to introduce 
to the notice of your highness my young companion, 
Ismael, the son of your ancient friend and ally, Moorteza 
Khan Karabulaghee, and J will venture to say that a 
braver or more promising youth has not for many a day 
enlisted under your banners. Your highness well knows 
that I have seen some hard fighting, but more presence 
of mind, more quickness in conception, or more courage 
in execution, under very trying circumstances, I do not 
remember to have witnessed in any person, or at any 
age.” Such was the good Ibrahim’s eulogium on my 
unworthy self, which I almost blush to transcribe. 

“ Hah!” cried Nader in reply, “let the youth ap- 
proach. You describe a very Rustum; he will have a 
hard task, Ibrahim, to maintain such a character as you 
have assigned him; let the youth step forward.” ‘The 
distance was not great: the chief yessawul§ approached, 
the crowd fell back, and I was immediately in presence 
of Nader. 

The chief bent the full force of his piercing eye upon 
me, as if he would have read my very soul. There was 
a fascination in the noble character of his stern counte- 
nance, which commanded admiration, and subdued all to 
his wishes. The interview I had just witnessed with 
his brother had touched and interested me; the doubts 





* Welcome ! welcome !—Turkish. 

{ The support of the state. 

+'This humble and formal mode of expression may 
seem Overstrained, as from one brother to another; but 
it is the universal custom in countries where rank, power, 
and station, are every thing, and all else is consequently 
sacrificed to maintain them. Thus the prince stands, 
not daring to lift up his eyes, like a menial servant in 
the presence of the king his father; and the same prin- 
ciple is kept up through all ranks of society. Nader 
was a great chief, and his brother here addresses him as 
such, 

§ An officer performing the duty of master of the 
ceremonies, in the houses or courts of chiefs and petty 
sovereigns. 


Shouldst thou 
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and misgivings occasioned by his apparent cruelty had 
abated, and confidence was gradually returning to my 
mind: thus, though my obeisance was profoundly low, 
and my eyes remained bent upon the earth, a feeling of 
self-consideration kept my person erect, and my salute 
free from cringing timidity. The chief, with whom firm- 
ness and intrepidity were vittues of the first order, 
| seemed favourably impressed by my deportment : per- 
| haps the soiled and business-like appearance of my arms 
| and apparel, still spotted with the blood from my wounds, 
| had its effect, and united with what he had heard from 
| Ibrahim Khan, to confirm him in the opinion that I was 
fit for his service, and worthy of his notice. 

After gazing steadily on me for a while, the chief 
turned to his brother, and said in a familiar under tone, 
« The youth’s appearance is not against him ; he is young, 
but hardy-looking, and quite an Affshar in countenance. 
Young man,” continued he, turning to me, “ thou hast 
commenced thy career favourably ; the Zohire-u-dowlut 
is satisfied with thy conduct, and his good report goes 
far with me. Thou shalt have employment, and fair 
scope to show thy own value. Men here receive the 
esteem and promotion which their own merits determine 
—nor however partially we may be disposed towards 
thee, for thy services to our brother, or our ancient friend- 
ship for thy father, shall the course adopted with regard 
to thee be different. For the present, Hussun Allee Beg 
shall provide for thy wants; thou needest refreshment 
| and repose—retire and enjoy them freely.” 

I bowed low, and was retiring, when the thong which 
suspended the quiver at my side, accidentally becoming 
loose, it fell to the ground, and the few remaining arrows 
it contained tumbled out. The accident attracted the 
eye of Nader: “Truly, young man,” said he, “thy 
quiver looks like that of a soldier returning from the 
field: thy shafts have been spent, and spent to purpose, 
I hear. They say thy arrows tell sharply and true ; 
come hither, let me see thee use them.” I stood a mo- 
ment irresolute, and uncertain of his meaning: “ String 
thy bow,” cried Nader, giving the well-known word of 
command in use among our tribe: it carried me back to 
the Desert, and I instinctively obeyed ; old habits rushed 
upon my mind, and awakened all its energy. “ Will 
your highness permit me to have my horse?” said I to 
the chief, turning round at the same time to look for 
Boorrauk. Nader smiled at my eagerness, “ What is 
a bow without a string ? what is a Toorkoman without 
his horse ? let it straight be brought.” He praised its 
figure and its spirit, and turning to Ibrahim, remarked 
that we were both wild, active creatures, well suited to 
each other. “Yah, Hyder! Yah, Allee !’’* cried I, men- 
tally, as I mounted—* help a good Sheah at his need ! 
for much may depend on this moment.” 

I now mounted and waited for orders to proceed. The 
maidaunt before the tents of the chief was the place 
appropriated to military exercises, nor were there want- 
ing butts and poles upon which to hang marks for the 
archers to practice at. The motion of Nader’s arm 
pointed out the mark at which I was to aim: the crowd 
opened wide in the same direction, and I started at full 
speed after the Toorkoman fashion. Three times I passed 
the lofty pole within a moderate distance, each time dis- 
charging an arrow; once in approaching, once in re- 
treating, and once in the act of wheeling—and each 
time I was fortunate enough to make themying upon the 
basin which hung suspended by a thong from its summit. 
It happened that, as I returned a fourth time, a blue 
pigeon, numbers of which build their nests in the wells 
and watercourses of the neighbourhood, flew over the 
plain, and whether alarmed and confused by the noise, 
or sent by Allee expressly to do me service, it alighted 
upon the top of the pole at which I had been shooting. 
The thought of making this the mark for my last arrow, 
struck me as I observed it, and I urged my horse to fuller 
speed, lest the bird should take wing before I came within 
distance: just as I reached within a long and difficult 
shot, I saw the first flutter of its wing upon the rise ; 
but my bow was drawn, I uttered an ejaculation to 
Moorteza Allee, and saw my shaft strike the bird before 
it had well quitted the pole. It fluttered and fell, while 
the cries of the crowd rent the air, and, “ Barikiilah !” 








* Oh, Hyder! Oh, Allee! exclamations ever in the 
mouth of Persians on such occasions. Hyder is a name 
of Allee, and signifies the “ Lion,” i, e. of God. 

{ Exercising ground. 
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“ Mashallah! Mashallah !”* echoed on all sides. Many 
years have passed since that day, but I still can remem. 
ber the thrill of delight with which I picked up the bird, 
and galloping to the tent, with glowing cheeks laid it at 
the feet of Nader. 

« By the head of my father! youth,” said he, “ Ibra. 
him has not belied thee in his praises of thy archery: or 
thy horsemanship: these thou hast now fairly-proved ; 
let thy skill and conduct in other things be but equally 
conspicuous, and thou shalt not lack advancement. But 
this is enough for one day: thyself and thy horse need 
rest, and, in truth, he is a brave beast, and should be 
well dealt with ; where didst thou get him? but I need 
not ask, for every hoof and sinew speaks kim Desert 
breed, as well as thee. Thou art, in truth, a strange 
youth, and I must hear thy story at large; but not now. 
Get thee gone for the present—thou art welcome !” 

It now occurred to me that the general had taken a 
fancy to my horse. I knew that when a great man has 
once signified his admiration of any thing belonging to 
a dependent, it is deemed equivalent to a demand, and 
expected that the coveted article shall forthwith be ten. 
dered as an offering to conciliate his favour. In the 
elation of the moment, I felt that I could even bear the 
bitter pang of parting with my faithful steed ; particu. 
larly when I considered that my future fortune might 
depend upon the sacrifice. Respectfully bowing, there. 
fore, and taking the bridle in my hand, I said, “ May the 
favour of your highness never diminish! may your 
servant find grace in your eyes! the horse of your serv- 
ant is unworthy of your notice—but pardon the poverty 
of your slave, and deign to accept his humble offering !” 
So saying, I offered the bridle to an attendant. “ No, 
no, young man!” replied Nader; “the horse is a good 
one, and thou -meritest him well; keep him, and tend 
him as he deserves ; I promise thee thou shalt need his 
best service. Mean time, it is thou, rather, who mayest 
look to me for a token of favour: thou hast exhausted 
thy arms; the stock shall be replenished—now go thy 
ways!” May the happy fortune of your highness 
increase ! may your favour never diminish towards your 
servant!” cried I, bowing once more, and left the pre- 
sence with Hussun Allee Beg. 


—_— 
CHAPTER XVIII. 


Information. 


“By my soul! and by the head of Nader!” ex- 
claimed Hussun Allee Beg, when we had reached his 
quarters; “ thou art truly a fortunate youth! A single 
lucky action, well brought to notice, has done for thee 
that which years of hard service have hardly gained for 
others. I have long been an officer—I might say a com. 
panion—of Nader Koolee Khan: for, though the dew of 
prosperity has nourished the flower of his fortune, till 
its blossoms have fully expanded, while mine has been 
nipped by the withering blast of adversity ! we were com- 
panions and equals in early life; but in all that time I 
scarcely can remember that any youth aspiring to his 
service has met with a reception so promising as thou 
hast done to-day! I know the general, and am certain, 
from what I saw, that, however cautious he may have 
been in speech to thee, thy fortune is made, as far as 
depends on him, if thou but carefully attend to thy future 
conduct. But beware of improvident security ! As the 
friendship of Nader is honour and fortune, so is his dis- 
pleasure the certain herald of ruin! and when thy fa- 
vour in his sight is at the highest pitch, a trifle may 
strip thee of it, and hurl thee to destruction !” 

“ How!” replied I, willing to hear farther respecting 
the character of my new master; “is the disposition of 
Nader then so fickle, that a single fault is sufficient in 
his eyes to efface the remembrance of long and faithful 
service?” “No!” rejoined Hussun Allee; “that can- 
not exactly be laid to the general’s charge ; his mind is 
too powerful, his judgment too sound, his understanding 
too acute, for fickleness to dwell’ in his soul! But Na- 
der, indefatigably active himself, and possessed of a frame 
powerful enough to second the energies of his mind, 
looks for similar exertions in his servants ; and is, per- 
haps, unreasonably disappointed if their efforts do not 
keep pace with his expectations. Thus it happens, that 
a man who has once succeeded in gaining his applause 


* Bravo! Well done! &c, 
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will find, that instead of having reached a point of secu- | 
rity from whence he may look in ease and confidence | 
apon the future, he has only attained a dangerous sta- | 
tion, where he is forced to support his dear bo: ght repu- 
tation by new exertions. Should he fail in a single 
point, he finds that his fault is by ne means extenuated 
by the merit of past services, but rather aggravated by a 
comparison with his former exemplary conduct. Thus 
his best and most highly valued servants fear him even 
more than they love him; yet they do love him ; for he 
is liberal to his soldiers, careful of their welfare, and 
scrupulously just. He is severe towards offenders, strict 
in his discipline, never pardons disobedience, and hates 
and despises a coward: but who, indeed, dares to be a 
coward when the frown and the ‘wrath of Nader are 
more terrible to the pusillanimous than the sword of the 


enemy !” 


« And is the general,” resumed I, “ as simple and ab- 
stemious in his habits of life, and as laborious in the dis- 
charge of his public duties, as fame reports?” «Thou 
wilt judge of that for thyself,” said Hussun Allee ; “ but 
I may assure thee that the meanest soldier in the camp 
lives quite as well as the general does. He seeks not to 
pamper his appetite with rich pillaws, high-seasoned 
kubaubs,* and stews swimming in melted butter: some 
plain chillaw,t with a few bits of meat, a little bread and 
cheese and radishes, or even some parched peas, a few of 
which he commonly carries in his pockets, content him 
for his evening meal, and are sufficient to sustain his 
strength and energy upon the most fatiguing march. 

“ As for his application to business, it were enough to 
destroy half his officers, were they forced to do what he 
does. Every morning before sunrise, after the hour of 
prayer, he is to be found in public, where he sits for 
several hours, and-where the meanest person may have 
access upon business. He then commonly attends to 
the discipline of his troops, and regulates the economy 
of his army: he enrolls recruits, inspects arms and ac- 
coutrements among the various corps, observes them at 
military exercise, and often bestows rewards on such as 
distinguish themselves. 

“A light breakfast, seldom exceeding a few crumbs of 
bread and cheese, with a cup of buttermilk and water, 
vllows his morning employments, after which he again 
sits in public. He then decides such cases as may be 
brought before him for judgment, taking care to see the 
decisions and sentences put in force upon the spot: he 
dictates letters, and transacts whatever business presents 
tself, till sunset, when, after the evening prayer, if not 
prevented by a more than ordinary press of business, he 
etires to the khelwut, takes his evening meal, and passes 
few hours in familiar conversation with some of his 
avoured friends. Should public duty require it, how- 
ver, these hours also are dedicated to it, for he never 
uffers his own ease or appetites to interfere with such 
laims. At a late hour he returns to the women’s apart- 
nent, where he remains until near break of day; but in 
pite of the attachment which it is said he entertains for 
he pleasures of the harem, his indulgence there, includ- 
ng the time devoted to repose, seldom exceeds five hours 
the twenty-four. Such, young man, are the labours 
d employments of the chief thou art now to serve, 
ind from this short account, while it cannot escape thee 
hat only the brave and the diligent can hope to thrive 
der his shadow, thou mayest also perceive that the 
easures and occupations of this great chief are com- 
ned in one object, which fills his whole mind—to re- 
ore peace and tranquillity to his country, and to drive 
om its soil the enemies and invaders who, for so long 
time, have been destroying it.” 

“And are all his officers inspired with the same zeal ?” 
manded I; “ are the troops to be depended on? And 
hat thinkest thou of the chance there may be of ulti- 
ale success 1” 
“The troops thou seest in the camp,” returned the 
g, “are the chosen of the army; they consist of Aff- 
ars, Jalloyers, Beiauts, and Koords,+ all of whom are 
und, as much by inclination and interest as by duty, 
fight in Nader’s cause. There are few who have not 
flered from the incursions of the Toorkomans and 
rbecks; from the malice or revenge of Malek Mah- 
bod, the usurper of Mushed and the country around 
or from the consequences of feuds with their neigh- 





* Roast meats. + Plain boiled rice. 


servations are founded on just principles, and they do 
credit to your feelings ; nevertheless they savour strongly 


orders of Shah Abbas the Great, from Koordistan, on 
the borders of Armenia, to the northern districts of Kho- 
rasan, where they still continue a distinct race. 


bours, the enemies of Nader. Hence they have collect- 
ed under the shadow of his highness for protection, and 
look to him for the means of revenge upon their adver- 
saries, and for peaceable re-establishment in their own 
possessions. 

« But many are led to serve by feelings of personal 
respect or friendship for Nader ; some here are his rela- 
tions, others his hereditary friends and allies. No in- 
considerable number of his soldiers are adventurers, who, 
willing to follow the fortunes of any successful chief, 
under whose banner they may plunder and pillage at 
discretion, have enlisted under him, because they see his 
destiny triumphant; and although the strictness of his 
discipline curbs their licentious dispositions, they con- 
tinue in his service because it is the only one now in 
Persia that promises security and permanence, and be- 
cause they well know what their fate would be if they 
were taken with arms in their hands as his enemies. 

“ The Koords are, perhaps, the least to be depended on 
of all our troops: these transplanted,* though now natu- 
ralised tribes, are by no means united among themselves; 
even some of the tribes are divided into parties, and each 
chief is jealous of his neighbour. Thus Nujjuff Allee 
Beg, of Khabooshan, hates and envies Mahomed Hoos- 
sein Beg, of Radcan; while the Koords of Dereguz, 
among whom we are now encamped, dread and detest 
them both, and consequently take refuge under the con- 
quering banners of Nader. To-day you have seen cer- 
tain chiefs of these Koords undergo the punishment they 
merited, and which indeed their many transgressions 
called loudly for long before now. I marked your change 
of countenance as the sword of justice fell, and saw the 
traces of horror and disgust in your face. But you are 
young, and unused to the severities which regard to pub- 
lic safety requires from a military chief who rules a tur- 
bulent country. If Allah spares your youth, time will 
make you better acquainted with such sights: ay, and 
with more terrible ones still !” 

“T own;” replied I, « that to take the life of men, un- 
resisting and supplicating, in cold blood, in the manner 
I witnessed this morning, shocked me as a cruel and un- 
manly deed. Had they fallen in battle, it would have 
been nothing: they had sinned, and would have suffered 
death, and there was an end of it—but to slay them 
when holding up their hands for mercy! thou mayest 
be in the right, and the deed may have been needful, but 
I cannot yet conquer the repugnance I feel for it. It is 
not so among the tribes of the Desert: there is much of 
slaughter in their wars with each other, and many horrid 
barbarities are committed on their chappows ;f men, too, 
are often put to death by one another; but it is in pub- 
lic or private quarrel, when the chance is the same to all 
parties. If any individual commita grave offence against 
the seciety, the elders of the aoul, assembling in judg- 
ment, punish him by loss of property, by expulsion, or 
by selling him as a slave: if guilty of murder, the fami- 
ly of the slain are sure to exact, with severity, the price 
of blood, or the penalty of his life. But thus to assem- 
ble a multitude for the purpose of bebolding defenceless 
captives sufler the punishment of death thus arbitrarily 
inflicted, we do it not. 

« As to myself, I am not to be shocked by blood and 
carnage alone; young as I am,I have witnessed enough 
of that, and thou thyself hast seen that I can bend my 
weapon against a foe as readily as I would embrace a 
mistress. But I shall conceal my feelings another time, 
and will suspend my judgment on the conduct of others 
until experience shall have given me a right to form one. 
In the mean time, oh Hussun Allee! my thanks are due 
to you for your most interesting information. By thy 
soul, and by the head of Nader, I beseech you to pro- 
ceed ; you know I am a stranger in the place, almost in 
the world, and much require the advice of friendly and 
experienced men like yourself; make your servant then 
somewhat better acquainted with the scene on which he 
is entering, and you shall not find him ungrateful or 
indiscreet.” 

“Ismael!” replied Hussun Allee, “ many of your ob- 





*The Koords of Khorasan were tribes removed by 





+ Various tribes of Khorasan. 
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of inexperience. You have lived till now in a very con- 
fined circle, the members of which are little removed 
from a state of barbarism. In such a community the 
restraints of law are less required, or rather their absence 
is less felt than in a larger and more complicated system 
of society ; because temptations to interfere with the pro- 
perty or privileges of each other are comparatively fewer. 
But in a populous country, where the evil passions of 
mankind are stimulated into action by a thousand con- 
flicting interests, vigorous and even severe measures are 
indispensable to restrain their operation; and it is the 
neglect of such wholesome severity, which to the un- 
thinking and inexperienced may appear to be cruelty, 
that has given rise to all the confusion and misery under 
which Persia now groans. 

“ And when you say that such barbarities are never 
practised among your late friends of the Desert, thereby 
insinuating that they are less cruel than we, the blind- 
ness of your prejudice becomes more manifest. To pre- 
vent much misery, rapine and bloodshed, we occasionally 
sacrifice a few lives, already forfeited by the laws of na- 
tions and of their country. The Desert tribe whom thou 
upholdest, from the pure spirit of plunder and thirst of 
gain—without the excuse of original enmity towards 
their victims, and totally regardless of the misery and 
desolation they are about to cause, steal, like tigers, in 
the night, upon a village or a town, and sweep it re- 
morselessly from the face of the earth. Which, think 
you, are the most cruel, the most cold-blooded murderers ! 
—they, or we?” 

Truth is powerful—I was silent—I could not then an- 
swer as I might since have done, by asking my monitor 
what proportion of the murders and atrocities that daily 
occur in states which are considered civilised, he should 
consider as executed purely upon public principles,—aud 
how many as sacrifices to ambition, cruelty, private ma- 
lice, or convenience : the very crimes which the severities 
of the law were provided to restrain ? 

“ For your desire to be made acquainted with the state 
of affairs in this country, and to know something of the 
scene on which thou art now to enter,” continued Hus- 
sun Allee, “it is reasonable ; and as far as it is in your 
servant’s power, he will readily satisfy it; for in truth, 
Ismael, I will confess that your youth, your bravery, and 
the peculiarity of your situation, have interested me greatly 
in your favour. I knew your father, though not inti- 
mately ; he was a brave man, and a respectable chief. I 
rejoice to see that his son is likely to fill his place worthily, 
and to keep his lamp burning ; I am glad that the gene- 
ral has appointed me your host, though I fancy you will 
not long remain with me, for Nader never permits his 
servants to eat the bread of idleness. You are welcome, 
however, now and at all times; nor shall you wanta 
friend and adviser while Hussun Allee Beg is able to 
assist thee. At present, it is fit that we refresh ourselves 
with food: our ride of this morning, coupled with the 
scanty fare of last night, has sharpened my appetite; and 
if the death of these rascally Koords has not sickened 
your stomach, it should not be slow to second mine.” 

A cloth was now spread upon the floor of the tent, 
cakes of wheaten bread, the first I had ever seen, were 
laid upon it, and a large tray of whitened copper, bear- 
ing several dishes of better fare than that which was said 
to compose the general’s breakfast, was brought in by an 
attendant, and placed before us. The truth was, that 
my host was fond of good living, although he could put 
up with indifferent fare when necessity required it; and 
he thought that, as his dinner the night before had been 
but poor, it was fair to make up for it by this morning’s 
repast. So the pillaw, full of Bockhara plums and rai- 
sins, with the savory meat-stew with sweet sauce, was 
now introduced, and washed down with draughts of ex- 
cellent sherbet. We both did it ample honour; nor, 
while our fingers were in the dish, did many words pass 
between us, “ Alhum dulillah,”* at last said Hussun 
Allee Beg, rising from his stooping posture over the tray, 
and holding out his greasy hand for the water, which 
was poured upon it from a pewter ewer; “let us now 
have a fresh calleeoon.t Seat yourself at ease, Ismael, 
opposite me in that corner; and afler we have smoked 











* Thanks be to God !—the Mahomedan expression 
for returning thanks on all occasions, as well as after 
meals. 





¢ Plundering expeditions. 
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our pipe, I will try to give you a sketch of the informa- | gives birth to the keen and brilliant cimetar. Con- | side, perfectly appreciated all the good as well as the clot 
tion you desire.” querors and kings have sprung from the cottage as often faulty points in the character of his early friend. ion 
It is unnecessary, however, to enter here into the detail | as from the palace. Khawah, who delivered his country Hussun Allee Beg was an Afishar by tribe, and re. wit! 
which was given me by Hussun Allee Beg; the more | from the tyranny of Zohauk, was a blacksmith. Jacoob- | lated to the family of Baba Ailee Beg, the father of pans 
s0, as many of the circumstances will be alluded to | bin-Leis was a pewterer. The Dilemee sovereigns owed | Nader’s first wife. He thus possessed some influence, yr 
more particularly in the sequel of my narrative. I will, | their origin to a poor fisherman. It is not, therefore, | which he had always exerted in the service of his chief, amp 
therefore, ouly advert concisely to the situation of the | matter of surprise that Nader, glowing with the con-| who in return treated him with consideration and kind. § and 
country at this period, when I commenced my public | sciousness of hisown high endowments, should aim at and | ness, although he found it inexpedient to promote hin ak 
career. | attain the high distinction of being the deliverer of his | to any high command. Hussun Allee, therefore, re. hued 
Every one knows how great was the glory of Iran | country. mained nominally a commander of five hundred men, Cast 
when its sceptre was swayed by the earlier monarchs of | It would be in vain to detail the various struggles and | though he seldom had more than half the number under eke 
the Suffavean race. The vigour of their powerful ad- | vicissitudes which chequered the years of his youth. | his orders; and he was employed in services which te. t 
ministration was felt throughout the reigns of their | Constantly at war with hostile tribes, he was sometimes | quired mote of boldness and despatch than judgment, “a 
worthless successors ; and even the first years of the fee- | victorious, sometimes a fugitive reduced to the greatest | like that in which he had so fortunately assisted Ibrahim more 
ble though amiable Shah Sultaun Hoossein, enjoyed a | distress. But his mind, energetic and unsubdued, rose | Khan and myself. with 
tranquillity for which they were indebted to the fame of | above every misfortune, and considered only the means For the rest, blessed with an easy temper, my worthy we 
his great ancestors. | of repairing it. By his alliance with Baba Allee Beg | host consoled himself for slow promotion, by enjoying aks 
But this could not last:—the latter years of this mo- Ahmedloo, he strengthened his influence, and gained many | himself as well as circumstances would permit; and it whic 
narch’s reign were disturbed by rebellions in the pro- | stanch adherents; while the acquisition of the impreg-| must be allowed that he never permitted care to prey ance | 
vinces; and the neighbouring powers, who envied the | nable fortress of Kelaat, and several other castles of great | upon his spirits or his health. He was at this time that v 
greatness and long prosperity of Persia, hailed with joy strength upon the frontiers, enabled him, when in distress, | about forty years of age; his person more inclined to ful. riety. 
its increasing weakness, and watched with eagerness the | to retire from the fury of his enemies, until the star of | ness than that of most Persians; he had a florid com. F tye 
moment of its anticipated dismemberment. | his fortune again became propitious. plexion, a handsome good-humoured countenance, dark dius 
The first serious blow was struck upon the eastern] By dint of indefatigable perseverance and consummate | eyes, and a high nose, with red lips and white teeth, pike, 
frontier, where Meer Vais, chief of the Ghiljee tribe of | address, by a continued system of plans wisely conceived | always breaking forth in a smile through the waves of reg 
Affghauns, who resided at Kandahar, indignant at the | and boldly executed, and by a wary and cautious line of | his full black beard. Such was the person and the cha Pty 
oppression under which his countrymen were groaning, | policy, Nader had succeeded at this time in extending racter of my good host ; who now observing that even: B the su 
and provoked by repeated personal insults, rose in rebel- | his authority over the whole northern districts of Khora- | ing was drawing nigh, left me, in order to pay his re. the ie 
lion, put the governor, Goorgeen Khan, and all his | san, from Serrukhs to Goorgaun and Jabjern.* There | spects to the general, and receive his orders for the morrow, sane 
Georgian troops, to death, and established himself in | was no chief in all that long extent, who did not dread For my part, as it would have been too soon to have array | 
sovereign authority in the province. | his anger or seek his protection ; and though petty dis- | accompanied him to the presence, I amused myself in But 
His son, Meer Mahmood, who inherited all his fa- | turbances were occasionally breaking out, it generally | straying through the camp, and looking at the troops, was st 
ther’s ambition with much greater prudence, succeeded in | required but a demonstration of marching to the spot, or | who were assembling in parties for the evening muster, # ninne 
cajoling the weak ministers of the Shah into giving him | the appearance of a detachment under his brother Ibra- | or examining every thing around me with a curiosity BF associa 
the government of Kandahar, which his father had | him, to restore them to tranquillity, proportioned to its novelty. Nor did I forget to visit my B individ 
usurped, and affording him great powers and assistance The object which for some time past had occupied the | faithful steed, which now under the care of Cossim Allee, turally 
to be employed against the rebellious Abdallee Affghauns | attention of Nader, was the destruction of the usurper, | who had constituted himself meerachor,* or master of with th 
of Herat:—with these he prosecuted his own schemes | Malek Mahmood, and the recovery of the holy shrine of | the horse, enjoyed as much as its master its relaxation majorit 
of aggrandisement : and soon throwing off the mask, he | Mushed from his accursed power. ‘Towards the accom- | from fatigue. the ne 
first seized on Kermaun, and advancing into Irak, laid | plishment of this, much had already been done; the limits of manne 
seize to Ispahan itself. bis authority had been greatly contracted ; but the country a plimen 
The result of this expedition is too well known to re- | between Mushed and Nishapore was still in his possession. CHAPTER XIX, iad os 
quire mention here; besides which, many of the particu- Some time previous to my arrival, the unfortunate First Fruit was pre 
lars will hereafter be taken notice of in detail. When | Shah Tahmaseb, hearing of the success of Nader against oer seemed 
Mihmood was put to death, he was succeeded by his | the malcontents of Khorasan, despatched one of his prin- Hussun Allee Beg returned to the tent by the hour of strained 
nephew Ashruff, who at this time held possession of | cipal officers, Hussun Allee Khan, to congratulate his | evening prayer, and soon after was joined by one or Woe oy an 
Ispuhan, and of many of the southern provinces of Persia. | highness of the same, and to appoint him general of | of his friends, attracted, perhaps, as 1auch by curiosity of o¢ my | 
The usurpation of the government of Mushed, and of | all the royal troops in this quarter; signifying at the | see his guest, as to hear the particulars of our adventures, at conn 
many of the surrounding districts, by Malek Mahmood | same time his majesty’s intention to form a junction | which had been a good deal talked of in camp. For OM the sm: 
Seistance, has already been adverted to. ‘This person, a | with him with all the troops he might be able to muster. | part, I was so eager to become better acquainted with the height ¢ 
native of the province of Seistan, was governer of Toon, | The mission was of course well received by Nader, and | new world on which I was entering, that every oppor the sam 
an ancient city in the south of Khorasan; but having | information had already reached the camp that his majesty | tunity of seeing and hearing delighted me, and I drank sheep’s- 
rendered himself obnoxious to the Shah's ministers, he | was on his way from Shahrood ; so that accounts were | in greedily with eyes and ears all that passed arourd nt, bint of 
raised the standard of rebellion, and succeeded in defeat- | daily expected of his near approach. The belief was, What a different race of beings have I got among! accompl 
ing Ismael Khan, governor of Khorasan, and rendering that when the forces should have united, we should was the thought that perpetually occurred to me, at every the use 
himself master of its capital, the holy city of Mushed;| march against Malek Mahmood, and attack him, even | thing I saw and heard. What an elegant, what a po The + 
where he began to exercise the functions of a sovereign, | should he shelter himself behind the walls of Mushed. lite, what a refined people! How superior to the roug! wernatios 
and subdued a considerable part of the neighbouring Such is a sketch of the information { received from Toorkomans ! how very unlike them in manners, fe said, itv 
country. Hussun Allee Beg, with whom I continued to converse | tures, habits ! Instead of the dingy, sandy hue of | sidered 
While so large a portion of the empire was divided | with much satisfaction for a considerable time. I found desert tribes, the complexions here were in every varie! in my o 
between these usurpers, its rightful, but weak and effe- | that he was possessed of no mean natural talents: he had of tint, from sallowness to the dark ruddy hue of healt ene had 
minate prince, Shah T'abnuaseb, held out with difficulty | shrewdness and observation enough, but knew not how and then almost to black ; but all were set off with day ve 
in the small portion of his dominions which still con- | to use them to advantage. In truth, like too many Per- eyebrows and thick black beards, piercing black eyes a his serv: 
tinued to acknow ledge bis authority :—this was confined | sians, he was indolent and inconsiderate in the extreme ; | high noses, in place of the smal! Calmuck pig’s eyes, f fice; wl 
almost entirely to the small and difficultly accessible pro- | he enjoyed to-day, and thought little of to-morrowNot | misshapen noses, and scanty bristles, serving in place @ 1, my I 
vinces of Mazunderan and Astrabad. ‘The Turks, by a| that Hussun Allee ever neglected his duty ; no officer of beard and mustachios. The distinguishing characte shadow | 
treaty with the usurper Ashruff, had obtained possession | Nader’s could do that: he scrupulously performed all | istics were strongly marked, yet they admitted of infin right to : 
of Khuzistan and Louristan,* in the south, and the | that was assigned to him, but never dreamt of going be-| variety in feature and expressicn. Toorkon 
whole of Armenia, with the greater part of Azerbijan, on | yond its limits. He was not deficient in zeal ; but the The difference of dress was not less remarkable. | cheakles 
the west; while the Russians, on the other side, had | exertion of rousing it to activity was troublesome, so he | place of the sheepskin cloak or jacket, and the bron ever beir 
seized on almost all Sheerwan and Gheelan, and were | let it lie dormant. No man was more to be depended | woollen or striped stuff gown of the Toorkomans, coveris savage, 
seeking to extend their dominion along the rest of the | upon in the hour of action: and if his commander had a| a coarser vest, or perhaps a shirt of blue cotton or g Many 
southern bank of the Caspian Sea. service to be performed, in which boldness and decision | woollen, all girt loosely about them with a rag, a leath@l this day, 
Such was the condition of the Persian empire, when | were essentially required, it could not be entrusted to bet- belt, or any girdle they might get hold of ;—instead and unti 
a champion appeared in the person of Nader Koolee | ter hands than those of Hussun Allee Beg. But with its | the rough fur cap, black, brown, or gray, coarsely ma strengthe 
Khan. Although sprung from a warlike tribe and an | execution the matter was sure to rest. As for calculat-| up from the hides of their own sheep ; the rough lea! eteneme 
ancient family, this chief owed nothing to fortune or to | ing on consequences, or taking advantage of events, and boots, or, in default of them, the rag wound about the was of th 
favour. Rich in his own high talents, and powerful in | following them up by spirited and judicious measures, | legs and forced into a shoelike a leather bag ;—inste « Ente 
native courage, he carved his own fortune with his sword, | such exertions of intellect were totally out of the way of of all these coarse and mean habiliments, what an lords, m' 
and rose to the highest pitch of human grandeur by the | my worthy host; his habitual indolence of mind had in-| variety of dress was here! Nader, it is true, was bi pand my 
strength of his own genius. Merit and success belong | capacitated him from all exercise of forecast. From this self plain in his apparel, but, as he rose in fortune with you 
not exclusively to those of highest rank. A dark mine | cause alone he had failed to rise in the service of Nader, dignity, he did not dislike to see his officers make an i are welc 
j to whom he was sincerely attached; and Nader, on his | posing and gallant appearance. In his camp, therefo 
* ‘I'wo provinces on the south of Persia; the former | ——— might be seen the rich pelisses of shawls or silk, or bro * Thi 
of which lying on the banks of the Tigris, bounds with * Two districts on the northwestern boundary of Kho- : : literal trs 
the Turkish dominions of Bagdad, &c. rasan. * Literally, lord of the stable—i. e. master of the ho come ener 
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cloth of Europe, lined and trimmed with fur, and cover- 
ing vests of gaily-covered stufls, sometimes ornamented 
with gold and silver lace: there was the flowing barou- 
nee, or wrapping cloak, often of scarlet eloth, with rich 

embroidery ; the smart oemab, or riding coat, with its 
ample skirts, and sleeves thrown back over the shoulders; 
and the warm kuleedjab, or fur jacket, with half sleeves, 

only serving to cover the body. ‘Then there were the 

handsome girdles of shawl, either from Kermaun, or 

Cashmere, according to the wearer’s means: the blue or 

red silk shirts, and trowsers of various colours, descend- 

ing below the skirts of the vest, even to the ankles; there 
was the smart green high-heeled slipper, which in camp 

more frequently gave place to plain brown leather, shod 

with pieces of bone ; or to boots of Russian or red Ha- 

madan leather. Above all, there was the lofiy four- 

peaked crimson cap, the military head-dress of Persia, 

which, worn by a crowd, had a remarkably gay appear- 

ance ; and the small turbans of shawl or coloured muslin, 

that were wrapped around these caps, increased the va- 

riety and brilliancy of the effect. If to all this be added 

the more warlike figures galloping about in brilliant coats 

of mail and bright steel caps surmounted by a long sharp 

pike, and upon richly harnessed horses; the glittering 

arms of every kind, the spears, the cimetars, the battle- 

axes, and the matchlocks, that flashed back the rays of 

the sun from every side,—some idea may be formed of 
the impression made by such a scene on one who had 

never witnessed any more imposing spectacle than the 

array of a Toorkoman plundering party. 

But if I was dazzled by the gaiety of their dress, I 
was still more impressed by the remarkable difference in 
manner and address between my new friends and old 
associates. My friend Selim, and, it may be, a few other 
individuals in our camp, were men of dispositions na- 
turally mild and gracious, particularly when compared 
with the boisterous bluntness of Omer Khan, and the 
majority of his countrymen. But I had now fallen into 
the society of men who maintained such a suavity of 
manner—so warm and almost poetical a flow of com- 
pliment to each other—-that I was at first overpowered 
and confounded. Every observation, however trivial, 
was prefaced by some flattering expression; every action 
seemed to be studied, every motion in some degree con- 
strained. The very attitudes of sitting were to me so 
new and painful, that I scarce could follow the example 
of my host. I was forced to sit upon my heels, instead 
of cross-legged, as was our usual custom; and to show 
the smallest glimpse of a foot, was, I understood, the 
height of ill-breeding. At meals, the left hand lay under 
the same proscription; and I often thought of the good 
sheep’s-heads we sometimes had to tear asunder in the 
tent of Omer Khan, and marveled how we should have 
accomplished such a feat, restricted as we were here to 
the use of one hand. 

The same fetters seemed even to be placed on con- 
versation ; I discovered that when any thing was to be 
said, instead of coming at once to the point, it was con- 
sidered polite to use a world of circumlocution, which, 
in my opinion, very much weakened the force of what 
one had to say. I was never to speak in the first per- 
son ; in addressing an equal, I was to denominate myself 
his servant, his slave; if a superior, I was to be his sacri- 
fice ; while those addressed, on the other hand, were to 
be my lords, my masters, the protectors of the poor, the 
shadow of the unfortunate, &c., whether they had any 
right to such titles or not. These things, to my rough 
Toorkoman apprehension, were absurd and troublesome 
shackles on social intercourse, and I began to despair of 
ever being considered any other than a rude and vulgar 
savage, 

Many of these reflections arose from what I had seen 
this day, and the conversations I had already listened to; 
and until custom made every thing familiar, they were 
strengthened by all I heard and saw. The intercourse 
between Hussun Allee Beg and his friends this night 
was of this description, and gave me no small amusement. 

“ Enter, enter! you are welcome, very welcome, my 
lords, my dear friends, the light of my eyes !—you ex- 
pand my heart with joy—you bring happiness al 
with you ; by my soul! by the head of my father! 
are welcome: how are your noble healths?”’*—« 
















* This and the whole of the following dialoguegi 
literal translation of the phrases of salutation and 
come commonly made use of upon occasions of visits | 


IN BINDING 


the favour of my lord never be less !—may your treasures 
increase ! may your noble prosperity endure, please God! 
—Your slaves enjoy good health, they are happy in see- 
ing your honour well!’ Such, and such-like, were the 
replies that were poured by the guests upon their host. 
“And your lordship, too, is welcome home—you have 
been missed—your place has been very empty—your re- 
turn diffuses happiness.” « You have been pleased to 
ordain great favour to your slave,” replied Hussun 
Allee; “his head is exalted by it!—his gratitude is 
great :—and your noble honours are quite well, perfectly 
free from complaint ?’—*« Albumdulillah! Alhumdulil- 
lah !”*——« Tt is fortunate that you say so; may the bless- 
ing continue!” All this time they were standing up 
bowing and smiling at each other, and Hussun Allee 
now ushered them to seats at the upper end of the tent. 
“ Pray let my lords be seated—pray occupy this place.” 
—“No, by no means, not so high.” “ Your slave en- 


treats.” —* No, God forbid! I cannot sit there, it is my | 


lord’s place ;—let your servant represent in your service.” 
“No, no, by no means :—TI could not think of it :—far 
be it from me!” —* Well, then, my lord Caleb Allee Khan 
will sit here, his servant will sit here opposite.”—* You 
have ordained well.”—*« Bismillah !+ Bismillah!” and 
they all sat down, were silent a moment or two, till they 
settled themselves in due order on the numuds, and then 
the same compliments, enquiries, and replies, (word for 
word almost,) were repeated, until, in compliance with 
the constant custom at all visits, the calleeoons: were 
brought, which occasioned another silence. 

The Toorkoman pipes are rude machines: a reed stuck 
into a rough piece of burnt clay, or a clumsy wooden 
bowl, often answers their purpose. ‘The splendid callee- 
oons, mounted with silver and enamel, which were used 
by the Persian officers, were equally new to me with 
every thing else. ‘They were handed to the guests by 
youths handsomely dressed, with red cheeks, dark eyes, 
fine arched eyebrows, and long locks hanging down on 
either side the head in gentle curls; each of these bloom- 
ing pipe-bearers, as he approached his master, drew a 
few quick whiffs in order to light the tobacco well, and 
then lifting off the pipe-head with the tobacco from the 
upright stalk, to let the smoke he had drawn pass clear 
away befure his master should begin to inhale it, he pre- 
sented the instrument with a low obeisance. 

When the pipes were removed, conversation was gra- 
dually resumed, and proceeded in a somewhat less con- 
strained tone than at first. “In a happy hour hast thou 
returned to camp, Hussun Allee beg!” said Bahrain 


Allee Khan, the commander of a troop of Affshars and | 


Jalloyers from the neighbourhood of Kelaat. “ By the 
head of the Prophet! thou hast made thy face white, 
thy deeds have been fortunate, and thy fame will be 
great :—thou hast performed an action of infinite merit, 


and the general is eternally obliged to thee for this; he | 


owes thee a khelut,$ at least! But by thy soul I con- 


jure thee ! Jet us hear how it happened: tell us the par- | 
ticulars, for Caleb Allee Beg and I are dying to know all | 


about it!” “Oh, friends!” replied Hussun Allee, “ you 
do me honour; your favour is more than I deserve; and 
your praises are as a crown to the head of your servant, 
as water from the rivers of Paradise to his soul! 
should he represent to you ? his story is short. The soul 
of the great Nader, as you all know, fearless for himself, 
was racked with alarm for the safety of his valiant bro- 
ther, whom he languished to behold again. The lover, 


in despair, cries aloud to his absent mistress— I am | 


full of sadness; night after night doI pine to be near 


thee ! come, my beloved, return to bless the arms of thy | 


wretched friend !’—Aimong the rest, I received orders to 


meetings of acquaintances in Persia. Perhaps this ex- 
cessive appearance of ceremony and politeness is one 
reason for their having obtained the appellation of « The 
French of the East.” 

* Thank God! Thank God! 

t¢ “In the name of God!” Generally ejaculated be- 
fore sitting down, rising up, eating, drinking, or any of 
the most ordinary acts, 

+ Pipes. 

§ Kheluts are dresses of honour given by kings and 
princes. to inferiors; and consist generally of a suit of 
dress-clothes, but sometimes of other things,—as a horse, 
suit of armour, or money. A full khelut includes not 
only a dress and arms, but a horse and its harness. 


What | 


proceed, with fifty matchlocks and as many spears, down 
the Dehinegh Dereguz.” 

Here Hussun Allee recounted all that I have already 
written—detailing the particulars with tolerable accuracy, 
and by no means detracting from the zeal and boldness 
of his party. But if he took sufficient credit to himself, 
he as certainly attributed our full share of merit to Ibra- 
him and myself. He exalted us into perfect heroes: 
Zal, Rooslum, and Isfundear,* were hardly fit to be com- 
pared with us! and I sat blushing with shame and 
confusion. Had I been better acquainted with my coun- 
trymen, I should have known that no more was meant 
by my good host in all this, than that, in his opinion, 
we had done our best, under all circumstances, and 
fought manfully. 
| The others were not slow in re-echoing his compli- 
ments—exclamation succeeded exclamation ; and to their 
praises there were no bounds. « La-illab-e-ilullah !""F 
cried one, “ what a desperate affair! What would have 
| become of us, if the Zohire-u-dowlut had been taken by 
| the Toorkomans? There would have been a catas- 
| trophe! Mashallah! Hussun Allee, what good fortune 
|is yours!” exclaimed one. “ And what capital good use 

he makes of it, too!” interrupted another. “ Our friend 

| is always at his post—always in his duty!’ rejoined the 
first. “Inshallah!+ the general will reward him for 
it!” said the second. “And this young hero, this 
Ismael—praise be to Allah, that sent us such a pehle- 
wan !§ How did he come by all this skill and boldness? 
Where has his fortunate path been till now? What! 
was it six of the Toorkomans that you killed?” “Your 
servant cannot say how many!” « Barickillah!{ what 
modesty! Listentothat! But yoo shot the fellow that 
| was going to spear the Zohire-u-dowlut!”’ “ Your ser- 
vant was so fortunate!” “ La-illah-e-ilullah ! may your 
prosperity increase! may your stores be multiplied, 
young man! We are fortunate in your society: you 
are a light to our steps, and a sword to our hands; and 
your shadow will protect the weak! With such ex- 
travagant expressions did they continue to perplex me 
at intervals, until I was happily relieved by the entrance 
of our evening meal. 

The same young servants having laid upon the carpet 
| before us a cloth, full of the stains of former feasts, and 
| never washed for fear of ill-luck, brought in a brazen 
| basin, and ewer of cold water—and, kneeling down on 
one knee, poured a little upon each of our right hands, 
| as we held them one after another over the basin. ‘This 
slight ablution prepared us for our meal: then were flaps 
of bread laid down before each guest, and two large 
| metal trays were brought in, containing an ample quan- 
| tity and variety of good pillaw, and sweet and sour stews, 
| with other good things, and a bowl of excellent sherbet. 
| Silence ensued; and all of us settling ourselves well 
forward, and bending over the dishes, buried our hands 
in the savoury food. 

When we had satisfied our appetites, and washed our 
hands in warm water, we sat ourselves back upon the 
good felt carpets, and each assuming the most comfortable 
| attitude he could, we called for our calleeoons, and began 
| to talk more at case. The conversation now turned upon 
the state of the country, and the duty we should pro- 
bably be called on to perform next. «Is it true,” asked 
Hussun Allee, “ that the sbah has left Bostam, and is on 
| his way hither?” “ Wallah!"€ cried Bahram Allee 
| Khan, “are you so ill-informed? Have you not heard, 
then, that the shah has already reached Jahjerm, on bis 
; way to Khabooshan, in hopes of being joined by the 
Koords of that district? and that Hussun Allee Khan 
has again been sent to solicit the general to lose no time 
in joining the royal force at Khabooshan? This force 
consists of about four thousand men, chicfly of the Kudjer 
tribe, from Astrabad and Mazunderan, of whom about 
one half may be horsemen, poorly mounted, the rest 
| Serbauz, or foot soldiers, armed with swords, spears, and 





| 





| 


| 
| 
| 
| 





* Herves of the Shah Namceh, the celebrated heroic 
poem of Ferdousce. 

{ “There is no God but God!” The first sentence 
of the Mahomedan confession of faith—constantly in 
their mouths, as an exclamation of admiration or amaze- 
ment. 

+ Please God. 

§ Hero—champion. 

| Well done, 

" Heavens! God! 
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WALDIE’S CIRCULATING 

















bows, and perhaps a few matchlocks. They are com- | guishing themselvesin his sight. That a perfect stranger 
i k , g g Pp ger, 


manded by that haughty fellow, Futeh Allee Khan, one 
of the principal Kadjer chiefs, who is reported not to be 
over-well disposed to the expedition.” 

« And what news from Mushed?” enquired Hussun 
Allee. “ What Malek Mahmood about?” « We 
hear,” replied the other, « that Malek Mahmood, when 
he learned that the shah was really approaching, advanced 
from Mushed by forced marches, to meet him, and force 
him to fight, before he could form a junction with our 
general, whom he believed to be scarcely returned from 
Merve; but, being informed of his near approach, he 
has thought proper to retreat back to his den—and we 
shall probably have to force him from behind the walls of 
Mushed.” « And what have you on your part gathered 
respecting the chief of Diroom and his allies, the Tekeh 
and Yamoot dogs? We know that they have scoured 
the Attock ; but it was supposed that the check given to 


18 


the rebels of Sheerwan and Goolphooloo, with the cap- | 


ture and punishment of the Shadloo chiefs, would in- 
timidate them and drive them back.” “TI believe that 
has in reality been the case,” replied Hussun Allee: 


“we could hear of nothing beyond parties of forty or 
g bey i J 


fifty horsemen; and neither the Zohire-u-dowlut, nor the | 


scouts from camp, have collected any information that 
would lead to the belief of any junction having been 
formed, or any general plan of attack having been pro- 
jected. The prisoners we brought in have been sepa- 
rately interrogated, and they could tell of no rendezvous 
except that appointed for their own particular tribe.” 

We were conversing thus, when an attendant hastily 
entered, to say that a yessawul* of the general's desired 
to speak with Hussun Allee Beg and his guest. The 
curtain of the tent was immediately lifted, and two per- 
sons entering, we recognised one of Nader’s favourite 
yessawuls, attended by one of the body-guards. 

“ Salaam Aleicoom !""} said he; “ Aleicoom Salaam!” 
returned Hussun Allee, standing up with respect, “ peace 


he with you—you are welcome—your presence brings | 
us honour—be seated.” | 
After a few more compliments, the yessawul thus ad- | 


dressed my host: “ Behold in me a messenger of good 
tidings to your guest. 
of his highness the general, and I come by his highness’s 
orders to inform him, that he has been appointed one of 
the gholaums, or confidential military guards of his high- 
ness’s person, And as the young Ismael cannot be pro- 
vided with the means of equipping himself suitably for 
such a situation, his highness has farther been pleased to 
present him with this full assortment of clothes and ne- | 
cessaries ; and adds thereto this light coat of mail, suited 
to his youth, a sword of true Khorasanee temper, anda 
spear, with a bow and arrows, such as his best archers 
bear; bidding him remember that he has once seen him 
use them, and may soon require his skill again. More- | 
over, the general sends this matchlock, brought from 
Room :+ with sach he arms his favourite guards. He 
savs, that the eye which so truly directs an arrow cannot 
fail to aim with equal certainty the more deadly ball: he 
bids young Ismael strive to learn the art of using this 
weapon, that he may compete with his companions in | 
the service; yea, that he may surpass them. Finally, | 
his highness, knowing that youth may have wants which 
food and clothes alone will not supply, and willing to see 
his confidential servants independent and comfortable, 
sends this purse, containing twenty gold tomauns, coun- | 
seling him to be wise and careful, so to use them as to | 
do him credit: his highness asks no mere. Such is my 
message ; and Ismael is required to attend muster at his 
highness’s tent to-morrow morning, after prayers. But 
his commanding officer is here, and I need say no 
more.” 

Surprise kept the party silent while the yessawul 
spoke. Of all situations in the service, that of a gho- 
laum was most earnestly sought after by all young men | 
of spirit and pretensions ; and was the most difficult to 

{ 


be obtained. In all services of confidence and trust, on 

al! missions of a profitable nature, gholaums were the | 
persons employed: in action they fought around the | 
person of their chief, and while sharing with him the post | 
of danger, they enjoyed the fullest opportunity of distin- 








* Usher, or master of ceremon’es. 

+ “Peace be with you!” and, “ With you be peace !” 
the Mahomedan salutation and reply. 

+ Turkey—Constantinople: so called by the Persians. 








He has found favour in the sight | 
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| known but by one lucky action—a raw youth, fresh from 
, the deserts of the Karacoum*—should thus at once be 
| promoted to a station so enviable, struck all the party 
| with astonishment; nor was their surprise diminished 
| when they regarded the messenger sent to announce the 
| appointment: the general’s yessawul himself, attended 
by one of his guards, too! and with such a present! It 
could only be regarded as a khelut—a dress of honour. 
| The whole was puzzling to them; but they had learned 
| to regard the decisions of Nader so much as the fiats of 
a superior being, and had so implicit a confidence in his 
| judgment, that they never thought of questioning my 
qualification for the office; and it produced the gratify- 
ing effect of obtaining for me a degree of consideration 
| which could not be indifferent to a youth of my age and 
| inexperience. 

My joy at the good fortune that had befallen me was 
very considerable ; but [ was not so fully aware of its 
extent as to be at all bewildered by it. I felt the general’s 
generosity, however, in the handsome presen the had 
sent me; and after Hussun Allee had replied to the mes- 
sage of his highness in goud set terms, I stood up and 
returned my thanks for his munificence, in much plainer 
but warmer language; and so it seemed to be thought— 
| for it called forth many compliments from all parties. 
| The company then finding their tongues, gave vent to 
| their astonishment; but took care to soften what might 
| be offensive to me, by interlarding it with many congratu- 
| latory observations, and many assurances that I well de- 
| served my good fortune, ever and anon ejaculating praises 
| of his highness, who so well knew how to distinguish 
| and reward metit. 

At last, Caleb Allee Beg, the Koolevaghassee,t my 
| future commander, who had spoken but little, turning to 

me, said, gravely —“ Compliments are well enough, my 
| young friend, among common acquaintances, and may 
| pass upon common occasions; but when people are sin- 
cere, such flummery is misplaced and ridiculous. I have 
heard of thee from Ibrahim Beg, who is not the man to 
laugh at.one’s beard, and who knowsa brave fellow from 
| a hen-hearted coward, better than most men. Thou art 
now to be under my command ; and thou wilt not find 
leisure to sit thee down and twine garlands of flowers. 
| Thy companions are youths of spirit—lion-eaters—brave 
fellows, that fear not the cannon when it spits forth fire 
and balls; but be thou henceforward what thou hast 
shown thyself to the Zohire-u-dowlut, and there needs 
no more: thy companions will be proud of thee—thy 
commander will be thy true friend, and thou wilt secure 
that which will repay every toil—the esteem and favour 
| of Nader.” 

I rose respectfully, and thanked the koolevaghassee for 
his frank and friendly advice; and then turning to the 
yessawul, repeated my thanks for the good news he had 


| brought me, proffering at the same time five of the gold 


pieces he had brought me. But he positively declined 
accepting any thing from me. « No,” said he, « I know 
thy present circumstances too well: thou art a brave 
youth ; and the service thou hast done to the Zohire-u- 
dowlut binds every servant of his brother to love thee. 
Besides, to tell thee the truth, I have been commanded 
by his highness to forego, on this occasion, the perqui- 


| site which we Persians, servants of the great, almost 


invariably expect, as thou thyself wilt soon discover. I 
cannot receive thy offered gift: hereafter it may, per- 
haps, be thy turn to serve me; for fortune is changeable, 
and too often it is to-day a khelut,t to-morrow the felick.t 
I must now take my leave. May God protect thee, and 
you all!” So saying, the yessawal departed, and the 
rest of the party soon after followed. 

« La-illah-e-ilullah !’§ exclaimed Hussun Allee Beg, 
as we spread our carpets on the floor—*see what it is 
to have a happy kismut (fate). Many a day have I 
fought for Ibrahim Khan, and his brother also ; and many 





* «Black sand:” that is, Desert of—applied to the 
desert on the eastern side of the Caspian Sea. 

+ Commander of the slaves—that is, the gholaums, 
or guards, 

+ Khelut, a dress of honour. Felick, a beam with a 
noose on it, in which the feet of those who are to un- 
dergo the bastinado are fastened. The saying, which is 
illustrative of the frequent changes of fortune in Persia, 
is often literally fulfilled. 

§ There is no God, but God! 





a Toorkoman’s and Koord’s head have I cloven with my 
cimetar: but when did kheluts and appointments shower 
down upon me in this way? Mashallah! a gholaum! 
well, well, thou art a fortunate youth, I say again; but 
thou deservest it, and I envy thee not. Why should J? 
Iam well enough off: I have a good horse, a sharp 
sword, and good clothes—nor is the cypress waist and 
the stag-like eye entirely a stranger to Hussun Allee, | 
enjoy the day ; for, as the poet says, ‘ Who knows whether 
we shall have streams as clear, and bowers as sweet, ‘4 
paradise, as there are here on earth? therefore, leave care 
and envy to fools, and let us be happy while we may,’ 
Get thee to sleep, youth—get thee to sleep. A gholaum, 
truly! La-illah-e-ilullah !” 


—<— 


CHAPTER XX. 
The Shah. 


Next morning, after examining the present I had re. 
ceived, and admiring the several articles of which it con. 
sisted—riches entirely new to me—I dressed myself in 
the suit of clothes provided for me ; and taking my arms, 
sallied forth to the quarters of Caleb Allee Beg. I found 
him mustering some of his men, examining the condition 
of their arms, and appointing them their several duties, 
He received me kindly, and made me acquainted with 
some of my future companions, recommending me to ob- 
serve and join them at their exercises. 

While thus employed, a stir began to rise in the camp. 
We observed several of the officers posting towards the 
general’s quarters; and in a short while Caleb Allee 
himself was sent for. This broke up our meeting—and 
I accompanied my commander to the presence. 

There was a namber of persons collected around and 
in front of the audience tent, where Nader was seated; 
and from these we learned the cause of the bustle. It 
appeared that the shah, having at length arrived in the 
neighbourhood of Khabooshan, was joined, as had been 
anticipated, by the Koords of that place, with Nuijof 
Koolee Beg, their chief at their head. The shah received 
them graciously, and all was going on well, when, insti- 
gated, as has been alleged, by the general of his army, 
Futeh Allee Khan Kudjer, he issued some extravagant 
or unreasonable orders to Nujjuff Koolee Beg. That 
chief, it was said, flatly refused to obey them—upon 
which the shah, exasperated at his insolence, and farther 
inflamed by the misrepresentations of Futeh Allee Khan, 
ordered the Koordish chief to be seized, and his head 
struck off. 

The Koords, filled with indignation at the loss of their 
chief, and uncertain how much farther the torrent of de- 
struction might extend, left the camp, and renounced 
their allegiance to the shah; but on farther reflection, 
considering their own weakness, they resolved upon send- 
ing deputies to Nader, to solicit his protection and ad- 
vice in this dilemma. These deputies had just arrived 
in camp, and the news they brought was the cause of the 
ferment we had observed. 

For some time I could not get a glimpse of the general, 
who was surrounded by his officers, all anxiously listen- 
ing to what was passing ; for Nader had no interest in 
concealing the news—so that the assembly was a public 
one. At last, I made good my way, and joined some 
others of the gholaums, who were standing in attendance, 
and obtained a full view of the interior of the tent. The 
general was seated as I had before seen him, but his as- 
pect was altered: his brow was furrowed into wrinkles 
of displeasure, and the expression of his eye was dark 
and gloomy. He had changed his ordinary dress, too, 
for a more military garb: acoat of mail glittered beneath 
his cloak, and instead of the turban, he wore the common 
cap of the soldiery. His brother Ibrahim, and one or 
two more old officers, sat near him ; and opposite to them 
were placed the Koordish deputies, who, having told 
their tale, were answering such questions as he put to 
them from time to time. M 

It was plain that Nader was greatly displeased ; and 
not less evident, that he took little pains to conceal it. 
In truth, as the occurrences in question tended to throw 
odium upon Futeh Allee Khan, who bore him no good 
will; and to contrast his own prudence and moderation 
favourably with the shah’s improvident rashness, he 
scrupled not to enlarge upon all that had passed. 





“This is a brave business, is it not, my friends? 
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Stakhferullah!* A gallant man, the chief of a valiant 
tribe, and loyal, too, receives a most indefinite, an un- 
officer-like order-—to comply with which, indeed, his 
force is totally inadequate! He remonstrates: his re- 
monstrance is set down as a refusal; and before he has 
time to explain, off goes his head! This is the method 
by which a prince in distress endeavours to attach ad- 
herents. Barikillah! he will find, too late, if he goes 
on in this course, that he has caught the bare blade in 
his hand, instead of the hilt. But it is not the shah’s 
doing. Weak though he be, he has not this folly to an- 
swer for. It is that accursed Kudjer Futeh Allee Khan 
who has misled him by falsehoods: it is he who has 
eaten dirt.t What think you, Ibrahim? What think 
you, Shahveidi Beg? This wretched Noujjuff Koolee 
Beg was ordered to ride to the gates of Mushed, and keep 
the Seistanee and his whole army in check, with his 
handful of Koords. Allah il Allah! why should a chief 
be expected to lead the flower of his tribe to certain de- 
struction, for no other end than to promote the intrigues 
of a cursed Kudjer old woman? But his time is draw- 
ing nigh: he will pay for all this. We must march to 
Khabooshan to meet the shah, and that without delay. 
In two hours the camp moves on to Meyabdeh : let the 
soldiers take a slight refreshment—let the baggage and 
tents be packed up instantly ; and let every corps march 
in its usual order. Officers! you are dismissed. See 
that these orders are executed.” 

The khans, begs, mimbashees,+ and other officers, now 
left the tent, and soon the increased hum and bustle gave 
token of preparation: the soldiers and camp-followers 
might be seen running to and fro, and the tents, here and 
there falling, were rolled up into bundles fit to be placed 
on camels; but still the general remained dictating to 
several meerzas, who were seated and writing in the tent. 
Caleb Allee, as was his duty, remained in presence, and 
ever and anon received a hasty order, which sent a gho- 
laum galloping like lightning from thecamp. At length 
his highness’s eye lighted on me. “Hah, my young 
archer!” said he, “ how like you my choice of service ? 
Are you content? But I need not ask—I see it in your 
eyes. Fear not; there will be full scope for all your 
energy: but you are too raw yet. The eagle herself 
imps her wing at lower flights, ere she soars towards the 
sun. A stirring hour is coming—see and prepare for it. 
At present, you are dismissed: get you to your quarters, 
and be ready for the march.” I bowed low, uttered some 
expressions of gratitude and entire devotedness, and 
quitted the tent. 

By this time, the camp was all in motion—tents falling 
apace, loads ready, mules and camels with their tinkling 
bells, set down in circles, waiting for their burdens: the 
servants having packed up the yekdans, muffiushes, and 
joals, were eating up the fragments left by their masters ; 
and now, the troops having swallowed their hasty break- 
fast, began to form in their respective corps. The greater 
part of the force, consisting of cavalry, made a glorious 
show ; for the horses were excellent and well-appointed, 
and the men well armed, and in good order. Banners, 
spears, and matchlocks, with steel caps, and coats of mail, 
glittered every where in restless splendour. 

Hussun Allee was not the last in readiness, I found 
his tent all packed up, and Cossim Allee in possession of 
my little baggage, waiting my orders. I now discovered 
that arrangements had been made for me in the equipage 
assigned to the gholaums, and that I was to share a small 
tent with two other young men, to whom I had been in- 
troduced this morning. My baggage, that is to say, the 
clothes T had brought from the Desert, with the carpet 
and cloak I slept in, took their place along with the head 
and heel-ropes, and other horse-gear of my companions, 
upon a mule, their joint property, to which I was ex- 
pected to contribute something in time. They were 
good-humoured, careless fellows, and we had every pros- 
pect of getting on pleasantly together. 

At length the drums began to beat, and the army to 
move. Our post was close by the general’s person, who 
tode near the head of the line, but behind the advanced 
guard, surrounded by his officers and household. The 
gholaums followed, and then the rest of his guards; 

* “May God avert it!”—an oath equivalent to the 
English « zounds !” 

t+ Acommon Persian expression for telling falsehood, 
or making misrepresentations. 

+ Commanders of a thousand men. 





after them the cannon, of which there were three pieces. 
I was delighted beyond all description or control with 
every thing around me. I found myself in a situation 
dazzling beyond my brightest hopes, and could think of 
nothing but conquestsand glory. Scarce could I repress 
my bounding spirits, or keep in the sober order of the 
march: I envied every horseman who darted past us 
with orders, or on other duty, and fain would have ex- 
pended some part of my superfluous energy in a good 
hard gallop. 

We left our ground at nine in the morning, and about 
four in the afternoon the advance of our line of march 
reached their ground at Meyabdeh, after a march of 
seven furlongs, or about twenty-eight miles; but the 
tents, baggage, and camp-followers, did not all come up 
for three hours after. 

In the morning, Nader had an interview with the 
chiefs of the discontented Koords, in which he consoled 
them for their misfortune, and promised them his pro- 
tection, conferring a present of congratulation upon Sam 
Beg, who succeeded the murdered Nujjeff Koolee Beg 
as chief of the tribe. 

The same day the army marched to the neighbourhood 
of Khabooshan, near which place the shah’s camp was 
pitched ; and it was arranged that his majesty should 
receive the homage of his highness the general on the 
following day. 

Brilliant and novel spectacles now daily presented 
themselves to my gaze. The Shah of Persia! How 
often had I listened to tales of his wealth, his magnifi- 
cence, his terrible power! and now I was about to wit- 
ness all in his sacred person. I had heard so much of 
the splendour of his appearance, and the brilliancy of bis 
attendance, that my imagination was quite at fault to 
suggest an adequate idea of either; so I awaited the 
truth, with a mind totally unoccupied by any precon- 
ceived idea regarding it. 

Early in the morning the camp was all in motion: the 
tents and baggage remained as they were, but the troops 
were drawn out in their best array. The time of meet- 
ing was appointed for an hour before noon—but it was 
calculated that the previous ceremonies would occupy 
the whole intervening time. The camp of the shah was 
distant about five miles; and Nader intended to proceed 
to it with an escort, composed of his choicest troops, 
amounting to about two thousand cavalry. 


The power of Nader was by this time too great and 
well established, and the condition of the shah much too 
dependent, to render it prudent or expedient for the 
former to affect humility, or to veil the real prosperity of 
his circumstances by any affectation of poverty, On 
the contrary, as this was to be something like a trial of 
strength between his rival, Futeh Allee Khan Kudjer, 
and himself, his highness rather strove to add to, than 
detract from, the power and splendour of his appearance. 
Accordingly, the whole of the gholaums, to the number 
of two hundred—the ordinary guards, about four hun- 
dred more—with fifteen hundred picked Affshars, Jal- 
loyers, and Koords, were drawn out in order. The 
gholaums and guards in rich dresses and bright armour, 
mounted upon superb horses, with silver-mounted har- 
ness—many of them with heavy silver chains and breast 
ornaments hung around their horses’ necks—armed with 
muskets or matchlocks, and Khorasanee cimetars, all 
brightly polished, made a magnificent show: nor was 
the appearance of the other troops greatly inferior. Nader 
himself chose to be plainly dressed. He wore the Kuz- 
zilbash cap, and a light coat of mail: he was a soldier, 
he said, and would wear a soldier's garb. His girdle 
was of plain Kermaun shawl, and his cloak, neither very 
new nor handsome, was lined with black lambs’ skins. 
Well did he know how little his tall majestic figure re- 
quired the aid of dress. But the officers who accompa- 
nied him made amends for any deficiency of their chief. 
His brother Ibrahim, the commanders of the gholaums, 
of the musketeers, and of the artillery, with several others 
of rank, were splendidly equipped in armour, with gal- 
lant crimson and other richly coloured cloaks, and gay 
shawls around their caps. 

In this array we left our station, about nine o'clock, 
and marched slowly towards the shah’s camp, our young 
gallants galloping on in front, or darting across the line, 
practising the spear or the jereed, to prove the goodness 
of their horsemanship. I joined in this amusement, and 











for the best of them in agility and skill, if not in 
strength. 

Our course lay across some rising ground to the east 
of the small town of Khabooshan; and on reaching the 
top of these, we gained sight of the royal encampment 
spread over the plain below: there were the red serpur- 
dehs* which surrounded the royal tents, and before them 
floated the imperial banners. Even at this distance we 
might see a busy movement among the tents; and when 
their sentinels descried our column descending the hill, 
the drums and trumpets sounded, and the music of the 
royal nokara khaneht came floating towards us upon the 
breeze. 

Unlike the audience tent of Nader, which was open 
at all times to view, the whole of the shah’s pavilions 
were surrounded by an extensive enclosure of the afore- 
said serpurdehs, or screens, so that no one could approach 
the royal quarters. Before these, on the maidaun,+ was 
drawn up a body of cavalry, and a still larger number of 
foot soldiers were ranged in two lines on either side, A 
number of officers and horsemen, who were standing in 
front of the troops, now advanced to meet us, as an is- 
tackball§ sent to receive and welcome the general on the 
part of the shah. 

It soon appeared that Futeh Allee Khan was not 
among them, as ought to have been the case; and this 
disrespectful neglect did not at all tend to soothe the 
feelings of Nader towards this nobleman. All the other 
chief officers of the camp, however, came ; and after the 
customary compliments we proceeded towards the dur- 
khaneh. | 

Our approach was regularly announced by the Chiaoo- 
shes§ who went in advance; and by the time the gene- 
ral had reached within three hundred yards of the ser- 
purdehs, one of his majesty's lords-in-waiting came for- 
ward to say that the shah had impatiently awaited his 
arrival, and would almost immediately be ready to re- 
ceive him. In the mean time, the troops were ordered 
to halt some five hundred yards distant; and only the 
general and his officers, with a few of his chosen attend- 
ants—among whom I had the good fortune to be—went 
forward to the royal tents. 

Great men in Persia are too apt to detain their serv- 
ants or their suitors long in attendance before granting 
them permission to enter their presence. This is done, 
no doubt, to enhance the favour of admission ; but it is 
ungracious, and often produces needless irritation. Not- 
withstanding the peculiar situations of the shah and 
Nader, that monarch could not entirely depart from this 
vain affectation of state, and unwisely forced his high- 
ness to wait nearly half an hour at the gate of the ser- 
purdehs. Nader made no remark, and, indeed, the in- 
dignity was too contemptible to be taken notice of; but 
it did not escape his highness. 

At length it was announced that the shah was in the 
pavilion of audience ; and the first screen being diawn 
aside, we were admitted into a small space behind an- 
other screen, which alone intercepted the view of his 
majesty. The general then was permitted to advance, 
and each of us in turn came forward, making three low 
bows, with our hands placed upon our knees. The 
master of the ceremonies then ushered the general for- 
ward, followed by the chief officers, while his other at- 
tendants were desired to remain outside of those who 
formed the royal suite. 











* Serpurdehs are screens formed of canvass stretched 
upon wooden poles, about eight feet high, and placed 
like a wall around the tents of princes and great men, 
for the purposes of privacy. 

ft A band of music, consisting of drums, trumpets, 
horns, &c., is always an appendage of royalty in the 
East. It is stationed generally in an apartment over the 
gate of the palace, and plays at stated hours, and upon 
all occasions of ceremony: it accompanies the king 
wherever he goes, 

+ Exercising ground, or square place kept vacant be- 
fore the tents of a prince or commander of an army. 

§ The ceremonial of sending forward a deputation to 
receive a great man on his approach to any place; or 
perhaps the deputation so sent, is itself called an istack- 
ball. 

| The gate of the palace, or entrance to the tent of a 
great man, where his servants and officers await his 
orders, is called the dur-khaneh. 
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The tent of audience was a large handsome aioe 
of white cotton, ornamented with crimson mountings, 
supported on three pillars with golden balls on the top, 
and lined with yellow silk. His majesty was seated 
upon a sofa covered with gould brocade, and leaned against 
a large cushion of gold cloth, embroidered with pearls. 
His dress, as it appeared to me from a distance, was 
blazing with jewels; but it only consisted of rich cloth 
of guld, magnificently wrought into flowers with pre- 
civus stones and enamel. His girdle 
and his arms were bound around with armlets of 
pearls and emeralds, His turban of gold muslin of In- 
royal Jikah, or plume of diamonds and 
feathers; round nis neck was a collar of large pearls, 
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from which huug a glittering ornament of many co- | 
loured stones. His dagger-hilt was set with precious 
stones, as were his gold-mounted cimetar and belt, which 


him. It was a brilliant and 
and little did I then think how 

glittering gems were to cost him. On the 
Futeh Allee Khan—on 
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novel sight in my eyes ; 
dear these 
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Khan, 
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ne side, withio the tent 
the other, Hussun Allee 
in their robes of state: 


royal guards, yessawuls, peish-khidmuts,* executioners, 
and tent-pitchers, in rich dresses ; and in front, the chief 
ollicers of state extended in two rows. It was altogether 
a splendid assemblage, and, combined with the profound 
silence and ceremony observed, the spectacle it formed 


Was very Imposing. 


When Nader approached to salute the shah, his ma- | 


jJesty pronounced with a loud voice, “ Khoosh amedeed !¢ 
Nader Koolee Khan ; 
shah’s ears, and he thanks thee 


thou art welcome 


vices have reached the 
for thy zeal.” 
ment as if to reach his hand towards his highness, who, 
kneeling down, took and pressed it to his forehead, at 
the same time professing himself the humblest and most 
devoted of his majesty’s 

The conversation which now took place was carried 
and in too low atone, to reach 


learned that the 


slaves. 


on at too great a distance, 


us where we stood ; but afterwards we 


general had given a full and satisfactory account of his 
whole conduct to the shah, proving thereby his fidelity 
and zeal, He ventured to pass some censures upon his 
majesty’s advisers for their conduct towards Nujjuff 


Koolee Beg: he assured his majesty that the Koords 
were now willing to devote themselves to his service, but 
recommended that he bimself should be permitted to 
deal with them. He strongly urged the expediency of 
immediately advancing with the combined forces to drive 
Malek Mahmood out of Mushed, of which expedition 
he would himself take the command, while his sacred 


majesty should remain safe in camp near Khabooshan ; 


and it was accordingly decided that the troops should | 


move forward without farther delay. His majesty then 
declared his full approbation of all that his highness had 
said, assuring him of his unreserved thanks, and order- 
ing him to be presented with the full khelut, or dress of 
honour, 
After the usual ceremonies, the party received leave to 


( presence , but orders were given that the troops 


nt the 
duauld remain in their ranks until his majesty should ad- 
vanee the light of his fortunate countenance, and be- 
hold the 
like antelopes of the desert, or like leaves before the 
breath of 
This desire of iis majesty had been anticipated, and 
therefore gave rise to no other inconvenience than that 
of detaining the men inactive upon the ground, exposed 
The general retired to 


heroes before whom his enemies were to flee 


autuinn, 


to the heat of the noonday sun, 


the tent of Futeh Allee Khan to partake of a slight re- | 


past, until the shah should be ready; and, indeed, his 
majesty gave us ample time to refresh ourselves, for it 


| 
was full two hours ere the trumpets announced that he | 


was ready to mount his horse. ‘This being brought forth, 
and the royal retinue having got all in order, the shah 
mounted, under a discharge of swivel artillery from the 
backs of camels, and, accompanied by the general and 
all his own officers and guards, rode forward to the ground 
which was occupied by our troops, 

His majesty was evidently very much struck with the 
brilliant appearance we made, and the excellence of our 
appointments ; and though there is no doubt that his jea- 
lousy was excited, he made many gracious compliments 


}~ Welcome! 


* Body-servants. 


was covered with | 


the chief minister—both | 


thy good ser- | 


In saying these words he made a move. | 


given to a khan and general of a province, | 





+ 








to Salar on the seal order of his army. Nothing very 
remarkable, however, took place ; we escorted the shah 
back to his tents, and then returned to camp ourselves. 


—<—_— 


CHAPTER XXI. 


Promotion. 


Early next morning the army was in full march to 
Mushed. If we had not now the glitter which had been 
displayed during our late visit to the royal camp, we had 
more of the business-like appearance of soldiers prepar- 
ing to dispute with a powerful enemy for a great prize. 
| ‘I'he gay apparel packed among our baggage, gave place 
| to the well-worn working-suits of many a day’s service. 
The horsemen bound behind them such stores of proven- 
| der as were sufficient to render them independent of the 
heavy baggage; the infantry loaded themselves with 
ammunition and provisions; and all, arranged in their 

separate corps, marched on with sedate step, and in tole- 
| rably compact order. 
| ‘The progress of the march needs not to be detailed : 





| during its progress we were joined by several large bodies 
of troops, summoned from different quarters to take part 


‘| in the impending contest ; so that our numbers rapidly 


| augmented, and our encampment was daily enlarged. 
| On the sixth day, after passing the ruins of the ancient 
| city of Toos, the lofty gilded dome of the sacred shrine 
| at Mushed was seen gleaming above the haze that still 
hid the city from our view. At this sight, the soldiers 
| shouted loudly, * The Durgah! the Durgah! the tomb 
of the blessed Imaum Reza! see how it shines to lighten 
our steps! may the sight be propitious! Inshallah !” 
The whole army seemed now inspired with a pious zeal ; 
| even Nader urged his horse onward with increased im- 
| petuosity. Perhaps he desired it should be seen that he 
| participated in the feelings of his soldiers; but it was 
only for a moment: he quickly restrained himself, and 
| soon after the army encamped for the night within about 
two fursungs (eight miles) from the city. 

The next day was, in all probability, to bring us into 
action with the enemy ; and although [ thought it likely 
to prove a very different matter from the skirmishes in 
| which I had hitherto been engaged, I was all anxiety for 

the trial. It is well known that Malek Mahmood pos. 
| sessed a formidable artillery, in which he placed great 
confidence ; particularly as our array was but ill supplied 
with these formidable engines, so totally new to me. 
There were four pieces, of small size, in our camp, which 
had powerfully attracted my curiosity, as they stood in 
pairs on either side of the general’stent. This curiosity 
had been greatly increased by the accounts given me of 
their dreadful powers, so that I burned to see them used. 
Until my adventure with Ibrahim Khan, I had never 
seen the effect of any sort of fire-arms. At the shah’s 
camp, the Zumbooruks, or camel artillery, firing in sa- 
| luce as his majesty mounted, had impressed me with a 
great idea of their powers: but what were they to can- 
non of the size said to belong to Malek Mahmood! I 
was impatient to see these engines of death, and hear 
them roar, even at the risk of proving their eflects in my 
| 

own person. 
| The troops were in motion by daylight ; and the bag- 
| gage under a strong escort being left to follow, we moved 
| forward to occupy a convenient position for commencing 
| ope rations againstthe city. Our forces, which continued 
| to be Hp by many recalled detachments, together with 
| some of the shah’s troops, amounted now to upwards of 

12,000 fighting men. 
| Those of the rebel Malek Mahmood were not calculat- 
| ed to exceed that number; but, as a constant course of 
| 
} 

} 


| desertion and recruiting was known to be going on, it 
was impossible to depend implicitly upon the accounts 
we received. 

Upon occasions of importance, like the present, it was 
not the custom of Nader to trust to the vigilance of 
others matters that he could attend to himself; he there- 
fore rode in person at the head of his troops, detaching 
| afew hundred men as an advanced guard in front, and 
some well mounted horsemen on either flank, to give 
notice of the appearance either of the enemy, or of am- 
buscades, byt performirg the duty of reconnoitering 
principally himself. He was attended in this by many 
of his principal officers and gholaums; and the whole of 
his guards rode in a compact troop behind him. 

No ambuscade was attempted by the enemy ; indeed, 





ry [the g ground did not favour any such measure ; and ‘the 
army proceeded unmolested to the environs of the city. 
But when the advance had reached a point, rather less 
than two miles distant from the walls, where the road to 
our encamping ground diverged from that which leads to 
the northwestern gate, some of the horsemen came gal- 
loping in to tell that the broken ground near the walls 
upon our right was occupied by an armed force, whose 
spears and caps appeared above the ridges. 

Upon receiving this intelligence, the troops were or- 
dered to halt, while the general with some of his attend- 
ants rode forward to examine the ground. It soon be. 
came clear enough that a strong body of the enemy were 
posted to dispute our passage, but near enough to the 
walls of the town to secure their -etreat if unsuccessful. 
Satisfied with what he had seen, h.s highness was about 
to return, when a flash like that of lightning darted from 
behind a mound of earth, succeeded by a dense white 
cloud of smoke, and a thundering roar, and immediately 
a noise, like the hissing of fifly serpents, passed over our 
heads. “ Hah! the ghorumsaugs!’’* exclaimed Nailer, 
“they have cannon there; we must drive them away 
from that.” So saying, we all rode back to the troops 
without suffering any farther molestation, 

His highness now told off a certain number of his 
guards, and fifteen hundred men of his best cavalry, and 
directed his brother Ibrahim to lead the rest of his army 
towards their ground, keeping a line farther to the left. 
He then shortly told the chosen party, among whom I 
was permitted to remain, that it was his intention to 
attack and capture, or drive off, if possible, the guns that 
had been planted by the enemy to interrupt our line of 
march, and that he depended on them to do their duty ; 
“ Bechushm !’’+ cried the officers, and the men answered 
with a shout. 

The general led the way, and we marched in silent 
and compact order, taking the advantage of the hollows 
and irregularities of the ground to get as near as possi- 
ble, without discovery, to the spot where we believed the 
enemy to be posted; but the birds had flown. They 
knew that Nader would not fail to make a desperate at- 
tack on them, and resolved to meet it in less practicable 
ground: we saw a few of their horsemen, and some 
spears and caps disappearing half a mile a head. « We 
must pursue them, but cautiously,” said Nader, “ for the 
ground becomes more intricate; but I know it well; 
follow me !” 

We now moved on at a hand gallop to give them as 
little time as possible for forming in their new position. 
It was not long before we overtook our foes, and they 
stood to receive us. “ Bismillah!” shouted Nader, strik- 
ing his stirrups into his horse’s flank ; “ we have them 
now: follow me!” On we drove, but had not made 
thirty yards, when half «a dozen flashes, and as many 
loud reports in front, told us plainly enough where the 
cannon were posted. This time their aim was better; 
the balls whistled in among us, killing and disabling 
near a dozen men and horses. One poor wretch fell 
close by my side: a large shot struck his horse in the 
neck, and himself in the body, hurling them both, man- 
gled and bleeding, on the ground. I shuddered as I 
witnessed this first specimen of the terrible effects of 
artillery. 

The boldest of us were checked for a moment by this 
salute ; but Nader’s well-known voice recalled us to our- 
selves—* Forward, forward !’”’ shouted he, “ now, while 
they are loading;” and crying “ Allah, Allah!” in reply, 
we pressed onward with renewed spirit to the dangerous 
spot. But here again we were baffled, for a deep, though 
narrow ravine covered the front of our foes, who, find- 
ing us so determined, did not venture to await our at- 
tack, or even to reload their guns, but drew them off in 
safety while we were endeavouring to surmount the 
natural obstacles in our way. We effected this, how- 
ever, sooner than they calculated on; and though they 
succeeded in dragging off their guns, we overtoak a 
covering party of cavalry, some hundreds of which were 
cut to pieces in revenge for the companions we had lost 
by their cannon. : 

As we pursued these, we came in view af Malek 
Mahmood’s whole army, which had been - rawn gut be. 
hind some hillocks, to protect bis artille’. , and take ad- 
vantage of any favourable chance that might offer for 
attacking our troops. No such chan’) had occurred, 


* Scoundrels ! + By our eyes! 
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The bulk of our army was moving on in good order to 
the tomb of Kawjeh Rubbee,* where it was intended to 
encamp; and the chosen detachment, under the com- 
mand of Nader, after having driven off his vaunted ar- 
tillery, showed so determined a countenance, that no one 
dared to attack it. Malek Mahmood, therefore, contented 
himself with cannonading us from a distance that pre- 
vented any considerable loss; and the day passed in 
skirmishes, all greatly to our advantage. At the ap- 
proach of night Malek withdrew into the city, and left 
us to form and intrench our camp at leisure. 

It is unnecessary to detail the particulars of this siege, 
which lasted two months; during which time constant 
skirmishes, and some actions of more importance, took 
place between the armies, generally to our advantage, 
and the discomfiture of the enemy. But one or two in- 
cidents occurred, which deserve notice. 

When Shah Tahmaseb was forced to fly from the 
power of the Affghauns into Mazunderan, he was com- 
pelled to trust himself in great measure in the hands of 
the Kudjers, a powerful tribe, who had their chief resi- 
dence in that province, and whose chief, Futeh Allee 
Khan, very soon obtained an influence over him, which 
he exercised without either delicacy or moderation. But 
the unfortunate monarch, though unable to break his 
chains, was not the less sensible of their weight; and it 
was to Nader he looked as his deliverer from his secret 
as well as his declared enemies. Futeh Allee Khan, 
who was by no means pleased with this expedition to 
Khorasan, and would willingly have witnessed the dis- 
comfiture of Nader, solicited leave to return to Mazun- 
deran, upon some private business, meaning to withdraw 
a large part of his followers. The true motive of this 
ill-timed request was easily discovered by his majesty’s 
counsellors, who accused the khan of treasonable cor- 
respondence with the rebels in Mushed ; and the shah, 
not sorry, perhaps, to have so good a pretext for getting 
rid of his troublesome protector, ordered him into con- 
finement in the camp of Nader. 

In all probability his majesty did not deem himself 
secure from the consequences of this decisive step, while 
the disgraced nobleman lived ; and one day, after we had 
been near a month encamped near Mushed, a certain 
officer from the king’s camp made his appearance at the 
quarters where Futeh Allee Khan was confined, and de. 
manded admission to the prisoner. The guards either 
recognising the royal messenger, or possibly having se- 
cret orders to guide their conduct, made no opposition, 
and admitted the officer and his attendant. The unfortu- 
nate Futeh Allee Khan, aroused rudely from sleep, opened 
his eyes to see his most inveterate foe, attended by a man 
whose father he had put to death, standing over him with 
naked swords, and faces dark with implacable hatred. 
He called eloud upon his guards, but no one replied ; he 
tried to spring from his couch, but the powerful arms of 
his murderers held him down ; he struggled for a while 
in hopes that his cries might bring him assistance, but 
all was silence. He then knew that his hour was come. 
“ Mangle me not,” said he, indignantly ; “let me die 
decently, and like a man—I will make no farther resist- 
ance.” Beneath the lifted swords of the two miscreants, 
the hapless nobleman knelt down, stretched out his neck 
to the blow, and fell a corpse. 

The bloody head was sent by express and laid at the 
feet of the shah: it is said he shuddered as he saw the 
ghastly features of his once powerful though overbearing 
protector ; dim forebodings of evil came over his mind, 
and he half wished the deed undone. Whether any 
part of this blood lay on Nader’s head I cannot tell, and 
I will not surmise; at all events, a powerful rival was 
by these means removed from his path. 

When Malek Mahmood heard of the death of Futeh 
Allee Khan, who ce:tainly was a brave man and a good 
officer, he resolved to take advantage of the surprise into 
which he calculated the royal army, consisting chiefly of 
Kudjers, would be thrown by the loss of their chief: and 

for this purpose, inustering the choicest of his remaining 
troops, with the greater part of his artillery, he sallied 
out one morning very early, intending to attack the camp 
of the shah, 

But Nader, who contrived to obtain exact information 
of all that passed within the walls of Mushed, received 

* A tomb of some sanctity, about four miles from 
Mushed, over which a splendid mausoleum was built by 
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accounts of this intended sally, in time to prepare for 
disappointing its object. Having selected five thousand 
of his best men, and appointing three thousand more as 
a reserve, under charge of Shahverdi Beg, he marched 
from camp before daylight, and posted himself about 
two miles from the city on the road which Malek Mah- 
mood was to take. 

This road, after leaving the gate of the city, winds at 
first through some rough broken ground, and then among 
orchard walls and ruined enclosures, which extend to a 
considerable distance on this side of the walls. It would 
have been dangerous to take post among these enclo- 
sures, where we might be outflanked and surprised in 
our turn; so we took our station on the plain just be- 
yond the last of them, intending to attack the enemy’s 
column as it should issue from the narrow lane. 

We waited with impatience until the trampling and 
neighing of horses, with the dull lumbering sounds of 
the heavy guns, gave notice of the enemy’s approach : 
for, as he wished to conceal his march from the know- 
ledge of Nader, he neither blew trumpets nor beat drums. 
His appearance was the signal for our attack. Our ca- 
valry galloped forward and quickly drove in his leading 
squadrons with no small loss: and they dispersed to the 
right and left, like chaff before the wind. But Ibrahim 
Khan, the commander of his artillery, a brave and skil- 
ful officer, quickly perceiving the danger of such a sur- 
prise, not only to the troops, but to his own artillery, 
suddenly wheeled five or six of the guns through an 
opening between two orchard walls, while three or four 
other pieces were halted and prepared in the road ready 
to receive us. Therefore, as we thundered on, dispersing 
their cavalry and clearing the way before us down the 
road, these guns opened in our front, while the others, 
commanded by Ibrahim Khan in person, poured a de- 
structive discharge of large shot and pieces of broken 
iron upon the flank of the troops that passed within 
their range. This soon checked the charge and threw 
the advance of our troops into confusion, for the loss by 
this first discharge was terrible. But while they were 
reloading their guns,* our men, encouraged by their 
officers, and still more by the voice of their chief, rallied 
again. A part of them, headed by Nader himself, charged 
down upon the guns in the road, while others wheeled 
round the enclosures, seeking for an opening by which 
they might penetrate to those commanded by Ibrahim 
Khan, which were too formidably defended to be attacked 
in front. 

It chanced that just before the first charge was inade, 
having been despatched with orders to a corps upon the 
right of our line, I had not returned to my post, when 
the action commenced, and could not therefore join in 
that part of the charge which swept the road, Prevented 
from following, by the crowds that blocked up the nar- 
row way, I called upon the right hand squadrons to follow 
me round the enclosure which interrupted our course; 
and no officer of rank being nigh, the men, recognising 
me for one of the confidential gholaums, followed me 
readily to the number of about two hundred, and we 
galloped as hard as our horses would carry us to the 
point where the loud cries and the cannon shots an- 
nounced that the battle was hottest. 

My lucky star was predominant. Scattering a few of 
the enemy’s horsemen, who were forming after their first 
discomfiture, we found ourselves just in rear of the guns 
commanded by Ibrahim Khan, now again belching forth 
death upon our friends. Nota moment did I hesitate. 
« Allah il Allah!” cried I, waving my sword, “ the guns 
are our own: charge for Nader! charge, follow me!” 
The men seemed inspired with my enthusiasm; they 
never checked bridle, but dashing their stirrups in their 
horses’ sides, bore down like lightning on the topechees,t 
who, occupied with their pieces, were not prepared for 
such an assault. But we were not long unopposed; the 
quick eye of Ibrahim perceived our advance in spite of 
the confusion, and he ordered some of his men to wheel 
round and receive us, while the fugitives now collecting 
in crowds attacked us in rear. It was now for life or 
death we fought; the half armed topechees fell before 
us, indeed, but bullets were pouring in and cimetars 





* Asiatics, particularly those who, like the Persians, 
have but little experience in the use of artillery, take a 
long time to load their guns: a large gun is seldom load- 
ed and fired oftener than once in a quarter of an hour. 

_ t Artillery-men—gunners, 





flashing from behind ; some of us in turn were forced to 
face about and repel these assaults, while I still strove to 
reach the spot where the gallant [brahim was struggling 
to maintain his guns. One of my comrades, too rashly 
approaching, was cut down by a blow of his sword ; and, 
as I came on, he leveled one at my own head; but, 
using a Toorkoman’s sleight, half slipping from my 
horse, I eluded the blow, while, with a back-handed 
stroke, I succeeded in cutting the reins of his bridle, and 
thus rendered him defenceless. Fain would I have given 
him quarter, and carried my noble prisoner to Nader, but 
there was no time for parley: unable to direct his horse 
towards me, he drew a pistol with his left hand, and, be- 
fore I had well recovered my seat, it flashed in my face 
—the ball grazed my cheek so close that I was half 
blinded with the powder, but, as his finger pulled the 
trigger, he received my sword full on his neck, and fell 
with his head almost separated from his body. Half 
stunned as I was, I made an effort to secure my prize, 
while, at the same moment, a loud noise in front an- 
nounced some new event. But I saw not what it was 
—another blow on the head, from behind, brought me to 
the ground, and I heard nothing more. 

When I recovered my senses, I was seated on a bank 
supported by my old servant Cossim Allee, who held my 
head against his breast with one hand, and was stuffing 
some pungent perfume up my nose with the other. On 
gazing about, I perceived that he was assisted in these 
offices by Yar Mahomed, one of my messmates, and that 
Ibrahim Khan, the general’s brother, attended by some 
of his officers, was standing near us, looking on with an 
air of great interest. 

“ See ! he recovers!” cried my companion, “ he opens 
his eyes.” « Alhumdulillah !” responded Cossim Allee, 
fervently, and Ibrahim Khan came forward. “ I rejoice,” 
said he, “my young friend, to see you so far revived ; 
we feared you had made a step too far in front, and re- 
ceived your passport to Paradise; but there is enough 
still left of you to taste the joys of this earth yet awhile 
longer, I hope. I shall tell my brother of your safety— 
he will be pleased to hear of it. Take care of him, you 
Cossim Allee; and you, Yer Mahomed, see him safely 
conveyed to camp.” So saying, he galloped off. 

My recollection was now restored, [ tried to rise and 
look about me, but sick and faint from the blow on my 
head I fell down again, while the others exhorted me to 
have patience awhile. “But where are the troops?” 
cried I, anxiously, “ what has happened? Where are 
wet Where is the enemy? Where is Ibrahim Khan 
Topecheebashee ?’"* « The enemy is flying on all sides,” 
replied Yar Mahomed ; “ most of those who still live 
are by this time within the walls of Mushed. Our vic- 
tory is complete; the greater part of their cannon re- 
mains in our hands; and I may add, that Ismael 
deservedly enjoys the credit of having in no small degree 
contributed to this fortunate result. As to where you 
are, raise him, Cossim, and let him look round.” I stood 
upon the bank with Cossim’s aid, and raised my eyes 
yet aching with pain. We were still on the field of 
battle: the dead and the wounded lay thickly scattered 
around among the broken ground; at a little distance 
was the open space where the cannon of Ibrahim had 
flanked our first charge, where I had attacked him, and 
so nearly received my death. Parties of horse were still 
scouring about after a few flyers, who had not yet got 
under shelter; others were returning, in obedience to 
the trumpets which announced the place where the main 
body of our troops were collecting. But hundreds of 
stragglers were still making the best of their time, and 
proving their dexterity in stripping the dead bodies, with- 
out being particularly scrupulous as to which party they 
belonged. The walls of the city were hid from our view 
by the enclosures about us, but dropping shots, aimed at 
such of our men as ventured too close in pursuit, proved 
that they were well manned against assaults. 

As I stood and inhaled the fresh breeze, my strength 
returned by degrees: my wounds, which were not in 
themselves very dangerous, were bound up; and I found 
myself strong enough, as I hoped, to sit on my horse 
and ride back to camp. 

I now learned that Nader, having headed in person 
the charge made upon the guns in the road, and suc- 
ceeded in obtaining possession of them before they could 
be fired a second time, had driven the enemy before him 


* Commander of artillery. 
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in utter and irremediable confusion for a long way ; but, 
recollecting the artillery in his rear, he returned with the 
design of cutting off their retreat to the city. On reach- 
ing the opening where they were posted, determined to 
charge them, cost what it might, he was surprised, in- 
stead of receiving a volley of shot, to see the topechees 
almost totally destroyed, defending themselves against a 
party of his own troops who had got into their rear. On 
galloping up to improve this advantage, he was just in 
time to witness my affair with Ibrahim Khan Topechee- 
bashee, and to see me knocked off my horse by one of 
the topechees, with the butt end of a musket. Another 
instant decided the affair; the whole gunners were cut 
to pieces, and their guns remained in our hands. But 
Nader did not forget his young gholaum: he ordered 
Yar Mahomed to take care of me, and by his aid, and 
that of Cossim, who came up at the same time, after se- 
curing my horse, I was dragged from among the dead 
and dying, and carried to the place where I first recover- 
ed my senses. Thus I had the satisfaction of learning 
that my fortunate movement in flank proved, in truth, 
the means by which the better part of his artillery had 
been taken from the enemy. Ibrahim Khan, when he 
saw the increasing confusion of his friends, would not 
have failed to withdraw his guns by the very way which 
60 well had served us for attacking them. 

My head was giddy still, and I rode so slowly that 
most of the troops were on their return before I reached 
camp. Upon entering it, I was overtaken by the general 
himself, as much begrimed with blood and dust as my- 
self. No man, officer or soldier, exposed himself more 
than Nader; and on this day his person had been in 
imminent peril: one horse had its head shattered to 
pieces under him by a cannon shot, and two matchlock 
balls had passed through his clothes, His terrible battle- 
axe had done its duty well: it was said that eight Aff 
ghauns had drunk the sherbet of death from his hands: 
and in truth his appearance seemed to confirm the re- 
port, for though unwounded, he was spattered with blood 
from head to foot. “ Hah! Ismael, my friend,” said he, 
with a gracious smile, “I give thee joy of thy success 
and thy safety! Thy gallantry and judgment have not 
been overlooked, nor shall they be forgotten: when thou 
art able, let me see thee.” But I was not like to be able 
soon: when I reached the tent, a sick dizziness came 
over me, and I once more lost my senses. 

On recovering, I found myself stretched upon my own 
couch; my arms and clothes had been removed, and my 
friend Yar Mahomed was seated on the ground beside 
me, together with a grave looking personage, whom I 
afterwards understood to be a man pretending to some 
knowledge 6f surgery, and for that reason entertained in 
the camp. This sage put many questions to me, and 
gave me a good deal of pain by examining my wounds; 
but my head swam round, and I could make no satisfac- 
tory replies, so he continued to prate for a while, in a 
jargon which, if my senses had been clearer, would 
have been equally unintelligible: and then, binding up 
my wounded check, and applying some simple fomenta- 
tion to my bruised temple, he took his leave, saying that 
he would send me a decoction of very powerful drugs, 
which, Inshallah, would make me soon quite well. 

Whether this vaunted medicine would have done me 
good or harm, I know not, for I never put it to the test. 
A sharp fever came on, and for some days I was uncon- 
scious of all that passed. ‘The loss of blood from my 
cheek, aided by a good constitution, probably saved my 
life ; and after a week’s hard struggle the fever left me, 
weak indeed, but in a fair way of recovery. My wounds 
healed by degrees, and though a slight giddiness remain- 
ed for some time, they gave me no more trouble. 

During my confinement I was more than once cheered 
by a visit from my steady friend Ibrahim Khan; and 
Nader himself sent frequently to enquire after me 
while I remained in danger. But it was not until three 
weeks after the battle that I was able to pay my first 
visit of respect to the general, and even then I was pale 
and emaciated from the effects of confinement. 

I experienced a very gracious reception, and his high- 
ness, after taking occasion to remark that he was greatly 
indebted to my decision and gallantry for the important 
success gained by his army on the day I was wounded, 
continued, «I believe, Ismael, that you desire to continue 
near my person, and in truth I wish it also: therefore 
you shall still remain one of my gholaums; but I give 
you the rank of captain of two hundred men in my 
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guards, and desire that henceforth you carry the title of 
beg, which is your right by birth, and which I shall take 
care to have confirmed by the shah, for your good service 
in his cause. The khelut of your office shall be sent to 
you immediately, Take care of your health, that you 
may be enabled soon to resume your duties.” 

' Prepared as I was to expect some signal proof of the 
general’s favour, that which was now bestowed upon me 
so far exceeded my anticipations, that at first it over- 
whelmed and confounded me; and its after effects on 
my mind were not, I fear, of the best description. 1 was 
grateful, very grateful ;—but if the truth must be told, 
pride and arrogance arose in my heart—I began to think 
myself a great man, assumed a loftier air than before, 
and committed divers other follies of a similar sort. 
Neglect of duty, however, was not among them; and 
as soon as my health permitted, I returned to my usual 
constant attendance at the dur-khaneh, and the custom- 
ary military service. 

Tedious as the siege had been, it drew to a close be- 
fore I was able to resume an active share in it. After 
the loss of his artillery, Malek Mahmood never dared to 
show himself without the walls ; his sallies became more 
rare and less effective ; his troops were thinned by casual- 
ties, but still more by desertion ; and although we had 
not enough of ammunition to render the captured guns 














of service to us, their Joss was so great a deprivation to 
our foe, that the fate of the city soon became clearly in- 
evitable, 

The catastrophe was only a little hastened by treache- 
ry. Nader, who had kept up a constant intercourse with 
certain persons within the walls, found means at length 
to prevail on one Peer Mahomed, an officer of rank in 
the service of Malek, to favour our entrance at one of 
the gates, of which he had the charge. This man, fore- 
seeing the imminent downfall of his master, was desirous 
of providing for himself, and stipulated for the govern- 
ment of Jam, a town between Mushed and Herad, as 
the price of his treachery, which was to be accomplished 
by murdering the guard of the gate, and opening it to 
our troops upon a certain night agreed upon. 

On that night Nader, taking with him a large party of 
his best men upon foot, silently approached the town, 
and leaving the greater part of them concealed in the 
broken ground near the walls, he crept cautiously to the 
gate with a small number of attendants. To avoid as 
much as possible the chance of discovery, they ranged 
themselves close under the wall, which, the ditch being 
dry, was easily done ; and in this situation they remain- 
ed for two hours, at which time their attention was 
awakened by two or three half stifled cries, and three or 
four bleeding heads were thrown among them from the 
parapet above. This was the preconcerted signal. True 
to his promise, Peer Mahomed, along with a trusty at- 
tendant, had fallen upon the sentinel and the few guards 
on duty, and put them to death, throwing their severed 
heads over the wall. Nader and his men ran to the gate, 
which yielded to their efforts; and making a signal to 
the ambushed troops, they rushed in and secured the 
post. Before the alarm had spread, the troops, already 
told off in divisions, ran to their several appointed posts, 
and, putting the enemy’s guards to death, seized on all 
the important points of the place, with little resistance. 
The troops of Malek Mahmood, attempting to assemble 
in haste, were cut to pieces, or fled with their master, 
who shut himself up in the citadel. Nader first cleared 
the way to the sacred shrine, and then turning to the 
left, drove all before him to the gardens of the Char 


| Baugh, of which he took immediate possession. 


As soon as the day broke, Malek Mahmood made an 
attempt to recover the town. Issuing from the citadel, 
he attacked our troops in several points, but totally with- 
out success: and this failure proving to him the folly 
of farther resistance, he surrendered himself next day 
at discretion ; declaring his resolution of renouncing the 
world, assuming the garb of a dervish, and taking up 
his abode in the sacred mausoleum. ‘This was done in 
hopes that such pious projects would- induce his high- 
ness the general to spare his life; and it had the desired 
effect. 

After having completely secured his conquest, and 
made al] the regulations immediately necessary, the first 
act of his highness was to proceed with his officers and 
suite to prostrate himself at the tomb of the holy Imaum 
Reza; and I shall never forget the sensations with 
which I entered the magnificent square, and approached 


the sacred shrine in the dim obscurity of the holy mau- 
soleum. But of these matters hereafter. 

The next point was to dispose of his captives; and 
this was very speedily arranged. A few of the minis- 
ters and chief officers who were understood to have in- 
fluenced Malek Mahmood to continue in his rebellious 
course, when he otherwise would have submitted to the 
royal clemency, were put to death ; but upon the whole 
little blood was shed. A part of the troops were en- 
rolled in our army; and the Affghauns who were not 
required, or who did not wish to serve, were permitted 
to return to their own country. 


—=_ 


CHAPTER XXII. 
Mushed. 


Nader having thus succeeded in one great object of 
his wishes—recovering the holy city of Mushed, the 
capital of Khorasan, from its rebel usurpers—resolved to 
make it his residence for some time, in order to regulate 
the affairs of the province, now wholly submitted to his 
authority. With this view he made it the head-quarters 
of his troops, sent for his harem and his son, Reza 
Koolee Khan, from Abiverd, and took up his abode in 
the ark, or palace. 

This proved a holiday-time to me and many others 
besides: the fatigues of war, the calls of duty, were re- 
laxed, and we enjoyed ourselves as soldiers are wont to 
do when their toils are over for a time. And there was 
food enough to satisfy the most voracious curiosity,— 
ample scope for the indulgence of pleasure in all its va- 
ried forms. 

Since the period when I quitted my Desert life, al- 
though it had been my fate to withess much that was 
dazzling and exciting, nething resembling a town had 
yet fallen in my way; for the Koordish villages were 
mere collections of wretched mud huts, scarcely more 
imposing in appearance than our fair and well made 
tents. Now for the first time I entered a city, and that 
city one of the first in the empire, the capital of Kho- 
rasan, and above all, the seat of that holy shrine to which 
every pious sheah turns with reverence, as to a second 
Kibleh.* 

Many a day while we lay encamped at the Khawjah 
Rubbee, within a short fursung of the walls, I gazed with 
intense interest on the lofty gilded dome of the shrine, 
the tall slender minarets, and the magnificent assemblage 
of buildings that surround it, composing a group in the 
centre of this great city, which never fails to attract 
every eye, even when it gazes from the greatest distance. 
How I longed for the anticipated moment when the road 
would be free to enter and devour all its wonders! 
What fanciful pictures did my imagination form of every 
thing it contained ; and all how unlike the truth! 

On the morning we entered the city, we were all too 
much occupied with our duty, too busy in pursuing the 
enemy, and securing his abandoned positions, to pay 
much attention to other objects; but on the succeeding 
days, when all was comparatively quiet, and when the 
completion of our general’s arrangements permitted his 
servants to enjoy some leisure, i wandered about with 
some of my companions, determined to satisfy my curi- 
osity to the full. 

We first made for the Sahn, or great square. What 
a splendid scene! Its high arcaded buildings, covered 
with porcelain of the richest colours disposed in the 
most tasteful devices, all glittering in the sun; the two 
lofty gates at either end, and noble archways in the 
sides, all similarly adorned, and one of which gives en- 
trance to the holy mausoleum !—the gilded succah 
khaneh, with its numerous conduits filled with streams 
of water perpetually supplied,—the ample yilded dome, 
and slender minaret covered with blue and gold, rising 
like a mighty sceptre to the skies !—these were the first 
objects that fixed me gazing to the spot, and filled me 
with wonder and delight. 

Nor was the living picture that occupied this splendid 
scene less curious or less attractive ; the crowds of mool- 
lahs, priests, pilgrims, soldiers, merchants, and every va- 
riety of trade and denomination among the faithfef, that 
passed and repassed through each avenue to the Sahn; 





* The point where Mecca and its holy temple lie, and 
to which every true Mussulman, wherever he may be 
situated, turns his face when he prays. 
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the rich goods displayed under the arcades of the lower 
story, which, like those of a caravanserai, are let out as 
shops; the groups of people bargaining at these shops, 
or praying upon the gravestones with which the place is 
paved, formed a scene of very varied interest :—and the 
buzz of business and religion which rose on the ear; the 
hum of prayer; the cries of saints and pilgrims on the 
blessed names of Allee, Hoossain, and Imaum Reza; 
the gabble and the quarrels of those who were driving 
their hard bargains, mingled in a roar of sounds as in- 
congruous and confused as the groups that uttered them. 

We entered the mausoleum; what a striking contrast 
from the scene that led to it! Its lofty and dimly-lighted 
chambers seemed boundless in their obscurity, and the 
awe which overwhelmed my faculties was heightened by 
the deep sileice, the mysterious character of the long- 
gowned figures that flitted about with soundless step, 
and the low measured voice of prayer that issued from 
the chamber of the shrine. 

“Seek you to perform your devotions ?” demanded 
one of the khadums, in a low whisper; “ behold me 
ready to conduct you.” Even the gay thoughtless youths 
my companions, who came but to gratify their curiosity, 
were infected with the awe which I sincerely felt; and 
we all followed our conductor in silence. 

Prostrating ourselves, with our foreheads touching the 
sacred threshold, we prayed a blessing upon the departed 
Imaum, and all the tribe of Allee, his predecessors; and 
then entered the vault of death, which no infidel may 
approach and live. Here repose the bones of the de- 
parted Imaum! (blessings be on his name!) and here 
also is deposited the dust of him whom all sheahs abhor 
for his persecution of the blessed race of Allee, while 
they respect his great name, his liberality, and justice to 
all the world besides—the mighty Haroon-ul-Rasheed. 

The shrine, with its rich screens, its brocaded cano- 
pies, and numerous glittering ornaments, presented a 
striking contrast to the groups of grave turbaned priests 
and humble devotees, all prostrated in prayer around it; 
and the impression made upon me by this solemn pomp 
was so strong, that I no longer wondered at the endless 
crowds of pilgrims that resort to this celebrated shrine 
from every part of Persia. 

After reciting the customary prayers, and walking 
three times round the tomb, we made a trifling present 
to the khadum, and quitted the Durgah, by the entrance 
which leads to the mosque and square of Gauher 
Shahud," so called from their founder. Even after gazing 
on the splendour of the Sahn, we were struck with de- 
light at the beauty of this most elegant of mosques, with 
its slender porcelain-covered minarets, and single majestic 
dome. But it would be endless to describe the various 

ques, medressahs, and caravanserais of this great 
city, the pride of Khorasan, and whose fame is over all 
the East. 

The extensive and well-filled bazars were objects of 
a different but not inferior interest. With what delight 
did I traverse that long street, which, with a canal of 
running water in its centre, stretches from one end of 
the city to the other. I gazed at the well-filled shops of 
the long bazars that border this canal: the rich silks, 
shawls, and furs, the gay cloths of India and Frangestan ; 
the tempting booths of the ffuit-sellers, the cooks, and 
confectioners ; the neat arrangement of the apothecaries’ 
many-coloured drugs and liquids. But the shops of the 
armourers and harness-makers had the greatest attrac- 
tions for me. The gold and silver-mounted horse fur- 
niture with sharp bright stirrups, and gay martingales 
with breast ornaments; the brilliant suits of armour, 
both chain and plate, bright, damasked, and clouded ; 
the well-tempered Khorasanee blades, darkly brilliant, 
and dangerous as a woman’s eye; the curious match- 
locks and pistols from Istambol, and the endless variety 
of knives, khunjurs, and daggers. These were the 
things I coveted; I would willingly have made myself 
master of the whole, and, indeed, it was not long before 
my purse began to feel the effects of my visits to the 
bazars of Mushed: it would require to have been bet- 
ter filled to keep pace with my thoughtless extravagance. 

Another species of luxury, to which I had hitherto 
been comparatively a stranger, was that of the baths, 
which were the constant resort of our idle youth, and 








* She was the wife of Shah Rokh, the celebrated 
grandson of the still more celebrated Timoor, the con- 
qeror and destroyer of the East. 
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which I now very regularly attended, for the sake of ; 


pleasant society as well as for personal enjoyment. 

I had not before suspected that these public conve- 
niences were attended not merely for purposes of health, 
cleanliness, and comfort, but as a lounge, where people 
met to hear the news and gossip of the day. There, 
early in the morning, might be found the grave moollah, 
emerged from his cold-vaulted ootaugh (chamber) in the 
medressah, glad to come and repeat his prayers in an 
atmosphere of comfortable warmth; the drunken de- 
bauchee, staggering in to get rid of his racking headache 
by sleep or perspiration ; the merchant who left his cara- 
vanserai in hopes of meeting others of his trade, and 
perhaps of driving a good bargain; or the newly arrived 
pilgrim, importing all the news only a twelvemonth old 
from Sheerauz, Kermanshah, or Tabreez. The soldier 
would tell of his battles, and speculate on the great Na- 
der’s next movement; while the young rakes would 
boast of their intrigues, or invent lies to make plain men 
stare. 

In the spacious vault of the hummaums, half lighted 
by a few wretched lamps struggling for life with the 
moist misty vapours of the steaming reservoirs, as the 
eye became accustomed to the thick obscurity, one might 
gradually perceive sundry groups and single figures, 
naked to a strip of cloth around the middle, and in a 
strange variety of attitudes. Some having happily un- 
dergone the full operation, seated in conversation, enjoy- 
ing the enlivening fumes of the calleeoon ; some who, to 
a stranger, might seem to be undergoing the torture ex- 
traordinary, stretched upon their backs, while attendant 
familiars kneeling by them, or bestriding their bodies, 
rubbed, kneaded, or twisted them in the most outrageous 
fashion, making their limbs resound with cracking of 
their joints, and the slaps which every now and then 
they bestowed on them. Others, again, undergoing the 
serious operation of having their beard and nails dyed ; 
the former black, the latter orange colour. ‘These are 
forced to lie stiff upon their backs for at least three hours, 
having their beards, eyebrows, hands and feet covered 
with poultices of pounded indigo or henna leaves, and 
never daring to move a muscle all that time, for fear of 
spoiling the whole operation. ‘Then again to look into 
the great reservoir, smoking and steaming away, with a 
dozen of naked creatures tumbling about in it, like as 
many devils in hell—all such sights, to a stranger like me, 
were full of interest ; and though the novelty soon wore 
off, the other attractions of the place became strength- 
ened by custom, and few days passed without my pay- 
ing a visit to one of the best frequented hummaums. 

It would have been well for me if such had been the 
most reprehensible pastime I indulged in. But idleness, 
saith the proverb, is the mother of mischief; and so it 
proved with me. ‘The constant political duties which 
Nader found to occupy him in Mushed engrossed him 
so completely for a time, that his military pursuits were 
in a great measure abandoned, and the duties devolved 
on his officers. Detachments were sent to the frontiers, 
and to every place where there was cause to dread dis- 
turbances, but his guards and household remained for 
the most part unemployed ; I among the rest was in this 
situation, and so engrossed did I become with my new 
pleasures, that I neither sought for, nor put myself in 
the way of active occupation. 

I have already observed that quarters in camp were 
assigned to me in the same tent with two other gho- 
laums; their names were Yar Mahomed, and Fouje 
Allee Beg. They were both some years older than my- 
self, but both were pleasant good-humoured fellows, so 
that we soon became intimate companions, if not de- 
voted friends. Yar Mahomed was kindly in his dispo- 
sition, and though far from deficient in spirit, yet of 
quiet, sober, and somewhat indolent habits. Fouje Allee, 
on the other hand, though equally good-humoured, was 
a.thoughtless, blustering fellow, of strong passions, en- 
tirely devoted to pleasure and amusement, and careless 
of the feelings of others, provided he gratified his own. 
A headlong courage, which often carried all before it, 
had recommended him to Nader, but his highness was 
too clear-sighted not to perceive his total want of cool- 
ness and discretion; and his opinion of Fouje Allee 
might be gathered from the nature of the services assign- 
ed him to perform. His bull-dog courage was not at 
this time required; so he was idle, like myself, and free 
to bully the men and debauch the women of the capital 
at his will and pleasure. 








Among the evil propensities of Fouje Allee Beg was 
an incurable spirit of gambling; whatever money he 
got, whatever plunder he procured, he was sure to lose 
sooner or later at some of the common games of chance ; 
for ke was by far too rash and impatient to continue long 
a winner. The occupations incident to a march, and a 
siege, had in some degree interrupted the indulgence of 
this propensity, but now that he was an idle man, and 
in a great city, he gave the reins to it with an eagerness 
proportioned to the previous restraint and the increased 
field of temptation. 

A gamester is never at a loss for time or opportunity 
to indulge his favourite vice, and every great town is 
provided with receptacles for such votaries of fortune. 
Fouje Allee Beg was not long in discovering one of 
these retreats suited to his purpose; it was in an obscure 
lane, close to the principal bazar, and not far frome one 
of the most celebrated medressahs of the city. To this 
den of vice and misery, hundreds daily and hourly 
flocked, glad, like himself, to relieve the tedium of idle- 
ness by the excitement of staking their property upon a 
chance, even though that chance should leave them des- 
titute. But these were not its only visitants ; it was the 
resort of others, who did not resemble him in heedless 
rashness, but who came like the tiger crouching for his 
spring, to seize on the unwary, and strip him of his pro- 
perty by any means, whether foul or fair. The unfor- 
tunate Fouje Allee, guiltless, at least, of this sort of de- 
ceit, became the victim of villains, whose cooler passions 
gave them an advantage over his intemperate heat. He 
did not suffer alone ; but I will not anticipate. 

This was not the only evil practice into which I was 
led by my companion—but why should I single him out 
particularly ? the vice of the place was by no means con- 
fined to a few. In acamp like ours, composed for the 
most part of men who, till they found permanent and 
profitable service with Nader, had been freebooters, plun- 
derers, or persons of desperate lives, and who all were 
natives of a country where morals were by no means 
strictly attended to, a great degree of licentiousness might 
reasonably be expected to prevail; and, to say the truth, 
it existed very generally among all ranks. The officers 
were brave and devoted to their chief, but too often dis- 
solute in their private lives; they loved plunder and mo- 
ney more for the means of enjoyment it afforded than for 
itself; and being little in the company of priests, they 
probably forgot those texts of the Koran, which interdict 
the faithful from those delicious potations prepared from 
the blood of the grape; while, dwelling on those parts 
which paint the joys of Paradise, they loved to anticipate 
them in the arms of such terrestrial houries as fortune 
threw in their way. 

In the camp and in the field, the strict discipline en- 
forced by Nader controlled, in some degree, this tendency 
to excess; but when the army, comparatively idle, was 
quartered in the city, it broke out with an inveteracy 
which sometimes required the severest checks. Mushed 
was a friendly city ; no plunder was therefore permitted ; 
but nevertheless, the atrocities committed in taking pos- 
session of it were neither few nor trifling, and, in spite of 
the severe punishments inflicted upon offenders, they 
continued very frequently to occur. 

It is not to be believed that a youth like myself, how- 
ever naturally well-disposed he might be, could witness 
daily so much vice and licentiousness, disguised as it too 
often was under the seducing cloak of gaiety and plea- 
sure, without being in some degree infected ; and though 
at first I joined the debauch, or mingled with the un- 
principled of both sexes, with a dislike approaching to 
disgust, these better feelings by degrees gave way, and 
I gradually came to enjoy the sensual gratifications which 
these scenes afforded. I became a rake as well as a 
gambler. 

My two companions and myself were lodged in a 
house situated in the street leading from the palace to the 
shrine and the great bazar. Every morning we repaired 
to the dur-khaneh* to report ourselves ; but when it was 
not our turn of duty we soon left the palace, and Fouje 
Allee and [ would sally forth in quest of adventures, 
while Yar Mahomed, whose more sober disposition led 
him less to wandering, applied himself to our little house- 
hold duties, and prepared good cheer for us on our re- 
turn. 

Our frequent absence from the palace, and our eternal 


* Palace-gate. 
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love of idle dissipation, did not escape the observation of 
our commander, Caleb Allee Beg, who more than once 
remonstrated with me very gravely, and warned me | 


against the course I was pursuing. Even Ibrahim Khan, 
who always continued his peculiar charge of me, though 
frequently absent on military expeditions, bluntly told me 
of the change he heard of in my conduct, and cautioned 
me in strong and earnest terms; while my faithful Cossim 
Allee was almost broken-hearted at the alteration he per- 
ceived both in my conduct and appearance ; for the irre- 
gularity of my life had its effect upon my person, and I 
became thin and pale, in comparison with my former 
healthful condition. 
—>— 
CHAPTER XXIII. 
The Priest's Harem. 

There was within a short distance of our lodgings an 
old mosque, which, though once a handsome structure, 
had fallen into decay, and was at this time little fre- 
guented, A few ancient khadums, however, were still 
attached to it, and its mimber* was sometimes occupied 
by an aged moolah, who read a chapter or two from the 
Koran, or bestowed a Friday lecture upon some of the 
neighbours, who, probably lazy, like myself, preferred 
performing their prayers at this place, to walking on a 
little farther to the holy shrine. 

This mosque was adorned with two handsome mina- 
rets, from whence an old muezzin echoed the call to 
prayers, which floated on the breeze from the loftier pin- 
nacles of the Durgah.t They commanded an extensive 
view over that quarter of the city in which we lived ; 
and although men¢+ are not generally suffered to ascend 
such places, it so happened that, by making friends with 
the muezzin, I was permitted frequently to enjoy the 
fresh air, and to see the rising or the setting of the sun 
from the top of these minarets. 

The terraced roofs of the city lay at my feet, as I gazed 
from this elevated station, and in the mornings of the 
hot season, when the inbabitants are accustomed, for the 
sake of coolness, to repose in the open air, on mattresses 
spread upon these terraces, they might, no doubt, have 
afforded many curious and edifying scenes. But at this 
time the season was too severe for such exposure, and 
the first signs of animation in the mornings were to be 
perceived in the areas belonging to the houses around, 

The city of Mushed contains within its walls many 
enclosures and gardens of considerable extent, attached 
to the various palaces of the rich; and though the quarter 
around this mosque was too much crowded with houses, 
whether inhabited or ruinous, to admit of so great an ex- 
panse of surface, there still were to be seen several resi- 
dences of large size, each of which comprehended a suitable 
number of courts within its bounds. 

One of these dwellings was Close to the mosque, and 
my unhallowed eyes not only commanded the whole of 
its premises from the minaret, but could distinguish the 
arrangement of its several parts. There was the low, 
confined entrance, leading by various narrow and tortu- 
ous passages to a small court: at the end of this stood 
the public hall, or dewan-kabneh, a neat, but unpretending 
room, lighted by two large windows of carved wooden- 
work, opening in the court, and spread with coarse mats 
instead of carpets. More than once I saw an old man of 
grave and forbidding aspect, dressed in a huge green 
turban and datk Arab cloak, sitting in the corner ;—the 
number of people, all wearing the dress of the Jearned 
or the holy, that came and went to pay their homage to 
this person, declared sufficiently that this was the abode 
of some highly revered moollah. 

Beyond this outer and public apartment, I could dis- 
cern another suite; and though the distance prevented 
me from distinguishing minute particulars, I was satis- 
fied that comfort had by no means been overlooked by 
the old gentleman in the arrangement and filling up of 
this khelwut, or private retreat. 

But that which attracted me most, and riveted all my 
altention, was a court of larger dimensions than the first, 


* Pulpit. 

+ Place of worship, or adoration; applied emphatically 
to all places of pilgrimage, and in this place to the tomb 
of the Imaum Reza. 

+ In Asiatic cities, men are not permitted to ascend 
places which overlook the town, lest they should also 
overlook the harems of other people, and see their women. 


whence an extensive prospect is obtained. 
to lofty towers built for the purpose of commanding an 
extensive view. 
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more neatly laid out with parterres better filled, and a 
cistern of water in the centre. The small apartments 
disposed around this enclosure; the handsome hall at 
one end, with its curtained windows; the articles of fe- 
male attire which might be seen hanging out from doors 
and windows; and, above all, the buzz of tongues which 
frequently arose from the place, was sufficient of them- 
selves to proclaim that this was the harem of the worthy 
doctor, even bad living proofs of the fact been wanting ; 
but secure as they believed themselves to be from all 
profane eyes within the lofty wall of their dwelling, 
many women were continually seen flitting about ; prov- 
ing that the forbidden place did «ot want for inmates ; 
and I could in fancy distinguish the quick hurried step 
and less studied apparel of the slaves, from the more 
dignified mien of those whose furred and flowing gar- 
ments proclaimed them as the mistresses of the mansion. 

But though my eyes, at all times sufficiently sharp, 
were not certainly deficient upon such a service, they 
could distinguish no farther; neither face nor feature 
could be made out, even of those who wore no veil ; and 
though I returned as frequently as I dared, to gaze from 
the minaret, it was but to increase my curiosity, without 
the hope of gratifying it. 

One evering, while employed in watching the female 
figures who were running about, gaily chasing each 
other, chattering and clamouring with unrestrained mirth, 
my eyes, in wandering over the building, chanced to rest 
upon an old house, close to the eastern wall of the harem. 
Like many others in the neighbourhood, it appeared to 
be a tenantless ruin; and the devil put it in my head, 
that if I could manage to get unperceived upon its roof, 
I might enjoy a nearer view of the houries contained in. 
the old moollah’s paradise. 

Accordingly, stealing out one day unobserved, I went 
prowling about in the direction of the old house; and 
after scrambling a good deal among muddy lanes, pud- 
dles of dirty water, rugged excavations and ruinous walls, 
I made my way into a very narrow passage, which, upon 
close examination, I became certain communicated with 
the eastern side of the harem. High mud-walls bounded 
this passage on either side, from its commencement in a 
dirty lane, until, diving under ground, it lost itself in a 
dark hole, beneath a row of houses. 

Following this obscure path, I passed by a low door 
on the left hand: the sound of female voices occasionally 
heard from behind it, sufficiently declared that this com- 
municated with the ladies’ apartments. Excited by this 
success, I groped my way onward for several yards, un- 
til completely stopped by a wall, in which there was an- 
other door closely shut. This did not suit my purpose, 
and I was cautiously retiring—for it was a dangerous 
spot for a man to be found in—when a faint ray of light 
falling on my eve from the left, induced me to examine 
the wall on that side more closely. 

I found that the obscurity of the passage had at first 
made me overlook a doorway in this place, which had 
been partially closed with an old mat, the dvor itself 
having been taken away. After listening a while, to 
discover if the building had any inhabitants, I ventured 
to put aside the mat, and entering found myself in a 
dark ruinous outer room, like the porch, where servants 
wait at a nobleman’s gate; a passage led from this toa 
small court in equal disrepair. As I stood gazing around 
me, a lofty building close by caught my attention, and 
in it I immediately recognised the object of my search. 

It consisted of two stories, above which some former 
occupant had erected a jehan-numah* of materials so 
slight, that little of it now remained except some crum- 
bling walls. Cautiously I mounted the narrow and 
broken steps which led to this place, and peeping about, 
found myself just where I wished to be—directly over- 
looking the old doctor’s paradise. At this time, how- 
ever, all was still: a shrill voice, indeed, might now and 
then be heard, sharply screaming out the name of a 
slave; but nothing was to be seen :—it was not an hour 
when the ladies were in motion; so, delighted with my 
discovery, I retired cautiously as I had advanced, re- 
solved to make an early use of the advantage it gave me. 
On the following morning, as soon as possible after 
the inhabitants began to stir at this cold season, I flew to 
* Literally, “showing the world.” A place from 

It is applied 


my post, and Juckily gained it without interruption, In 
passing the little door I heard the hum of voices, and 
when I peeped down upon the court from a break in the 
ruins, J found it was all in a bustle. Half-a-dozen wo- 
men, some with veils on and some without them, were 
running about, engaged, as it seemed, in a variety of do- 
mestic duties. Some were cleaning the calleeoons; some 
were teazing cotton to stuff cushions and mattresses ; 
others were spreading dried fruits, the winter store, to 
freshen in the short-lived sun of December, or picking 
rice and kishmishes,* probably for the pillaw that was to 
form their evening repast. 'Trowsers, vests, silk hand- 
kerchiefs, and shawls were hung out to air; and a gene- 
ral activity prevailed. 

Of the women, those who wore no veils had, as might 
have been guessed, faces little worth concealing: two 
were blacks, one had the flat features of a Calmuck, and 
the two others had faces more wrinkled than a melon of 
Kesh; but the slender figures and graceful movements 
of three who were veiled promised sumething better, and 
I fervently hoped that some accident might remove the 
envious screens, and bless me with the sight of the charms 
they concealed. 

I was still eagerly gazing on all this, when my atten- 
tion was attracted by another figure, who now came upon 
the scene. Her look, her air, her voice, at once declared 
her to be the mistress of the place. She was tall and 
elegantly formed ; the cypress waist of the poets was 
well illustrated by her figure and her gait. A vest of 
green velvet, embroidered with gold and lined with fur, 
was confined about her waist by an orange-coloured 
shawl: while another of rich crimson, and of ample di- 
mensions, floated around her person, and fell in graceful 
folds almost to her feet. A black silk veil, falling from 
her Jarge turban, half bid and half displayed a face which 
left the gazer no power of dwelling on lesser beauties. 
The black penciled brow rose over an eye full and dark 
as the antclope’s, but piercing and commanding like the 
eagle’s ; while a cheek vying in its hue with the blossom 
of the pomegranate, gave earnest of all the loveliness 
which was yet concealed ; her voice, as she called upon 
her women, was like soft majestic music, afd her pre- 
sence in a moment restored the silence and decorum 
which it was so well calculated to inspire. 

She stood for a while overlooking the labours of her 
slaves, and at length withdrew along with them, leaving 
me transfixed with admiration. I was not, however, so 
wholly absorbed, but that power was left me to remark 
another veil wafted aside by the breeze, which revealed 
features less majestic, indeed, than those of the owner’s 
splendid mistress, but so playfully sweet and arch, that 
they might well have robbed that lady of a part of that 
devotion which she seemed rather to demand than solicit. 
From this time the ruined house became my daily re- 
sort; I discovered the hours at which the old gentleman’s 
family were most frequently visible, and became acquaint- 
ed with the persons of most of them. I afterwards found 
out that this ruin had formed part of a very large esta- 
blishment, belonging in former times to some rich noble- 
man, but which its present master, the old doctor, not 
being able to occupy entirely, had divided into several 
dwellings, accommodating himself in the first place, and 
abandoning to decay such parts as were not rented out 
to others. The old building, which so conveniently 
served my purpose, had never been made use of by him, 
and was totally neglected, which may account for the 
inattention of leaving unguarded a point so dangerous 
to its master’s honour. Every day I feasted-my eyes 
upon the lovely rose-garden of living beauty, of which 
it commanded the view, without attempting to make any 
nearer approach, and deprived, as it seemed, of the hope 
oi ever tasting its sweetness, But each visit to my hid- 
ing-place made me bolder ; I continued longer at my post, 
and became less attentive to scrupulous concealment. 
More than once had I remarked the eyes of the lovely 
Fatimah—so it seemed was the dignified beauty named 
—wandering towards the broken walls that concealed 
me; but as her looks seemed to be- neither directed by 
curiosity nor suspicion, the circumstance rather tended 
to increase my rash curiosity than to teach me prudence. 
One fine day, on reaching my station, I saw at a glance 
that there was a more than ordinary bustle in the harem; 





* A small raisin, prepared from the Sultana grape, 
entirely free of stones, and of fine flavour; much in use 
as an ingredient in cookery. 
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that the preparations of a feast were carrying on. The 
curtains of the hall were drawn up: the carpets, before 
lying folded in heaps, were spread upon its floor—the 
pavement before it, and the pathways leading to it, were 
swept clean, and every thing was put into perfect order. 
The slave-girls, in their best attire, hurried to and fro, 
and bore in their hands all the different utensils requisite 
for laying out a superb entertainment. 

Presently, Fatimah, followed by two of her women, 
one of wham was the sweet-looking creature whom I had 
before remarked, crossed the court, and took her seat at 
one of the windows in the hall. She had not been there 
long before the shuffling of slippers, and the sound of 
laughter from many voices approaching, were followed by 
the entrance of several females; who, throwing off the 
blue checked veils which covered them from head to foot, 
appeared io the form of elegantly dressed ladies, and 
their attendants. It was now plain that this was an 
entertainment given by Fatimah to some of her female 
friends. 

My heart was tumultuously filled with pleasure, min- 
gled with no small share of apprehension, at this sight. 
There is something in the sanctity of the harem which 
appeals so strongly to the feelings of every faithful Mus- 
sulman, that the boldest of them shrink at the idea of 
violating it. The gradual approaches, and the long im- 
punity with which I had contrived to pry into the privacy 
of the old doctor’s family, had in great measure quieted 
my conscience, and blinded me to the fear of conse- 
quences: but in this manner to become a spy upon the 
persons of other women—the wives of men unknown to 
me, appeared a degree of impudence so unwarrantable, 
as to merit—I could not but acknowledge it—the severest 
punishment, Yet the delight which I experienced at be- 
holding so many lovely women, blazing in the fulness of 
their unveiled charms, intoxicated me so much, that I 
became heedless of consequences, and was fixed to the 
spot in unrestrained admiration ! 

As soon as all were seated, conversation commenced 
in the most sprightly tone. Calleeouns were brought; 
tea and sherbet were handed round; and, after a while, 
the slave-girls brought in a plentiful banquet, to which 
the ladies did very sufficient honours. How fain would 
I have joined them! 

No sooner were the dishes removed, and the company, 
after washing their hands, had settled themselves com- 
fortably, leaning on their silken pillows, than dancing- 
girls were introduced, whose voluptuous movements 
appeared to give nosmall pleasure to their lovely specta- 
tors; and I was so transported with the whole scene, 
that I forgot all caution—and pressing forward to enjoy 
it more fully, was quite unconscious that my person be- 
came exposed to view: nor was it until I beheld the 


as to the grounds of the alarm. “ Where was the in- 
truder? who had seen him?” demanded several voices ; 
and soon that of Fatimah was heard, laughing at the 
rest for their unfounded terror. But the old hag who 
had seen me was neither to be convinced nor silenced so 
easily : she exalted her cracked pipe, and swore, « Wul- 
lah, Billah!”* that she had seen a man half hid behind 
the broken walls of the Goombuz-e-Khan,t close by, and 
insisted on an examination of the place; adding, that her 
master, the Moojetehed,+ should be informed of it, that 
proper chastisement might be inflicted on the intruder. 

During this uproar, | had descended from my peeping 
station, and was cautiously looking out to see if the path 
was clear enough to let me effect my escape. The cla- 
mour was so high that I heard every thing that passed, 
and was sensible of a rush being niade to the postern 
door of the harem, by which I had to pass, with the view, 
no doubt, of intercepting me in my flight. I was puz- 
zled whether to take my chance of concealment among 
the chasms of the ruins, or to face the old doctor’s ser- 
vants, and escape by breaking my way through them. 
Fortunately for myself, I chose the last expedient. There 
was a bustle at the door as I passed it, as if they were 
forcing it open; and as my retreating footsteps rung on 
their ears, I heard them cry, “ There goes the haram- 
zadeh!”§ «“'There goes the miscreant!” «“ He is off! 
he is off!” Butina moment I gained the Jane; and, 
although I recollected passing a female figure close to its 
entrance, I heard no more of my pursuers. 





—_ 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
The Interview. 


When I reached my lodgings and began to reflect 
more calmly on all that had passed, I became satisfied 
that no inconvenient discovery could follow from my un- 
guarded imprudence ; but it vexed me deeply to think 
that I had in all probability deprived myself of an amuse- 
ment which had occupied a part of my time so agree- 
ably—for it was certain that I must not think of revisit. 
ing the ruins: and though I certainly had not at this 
time formed any plan for improving my acquaintance 
with the ladies of the doctor’s harem, I felt that the de- 
privation of that degree of communion with them, which 
I had for some time past enjoyed, would be like losing 
the society of old and delightful friends. 

I believe that the mortification and pain I suffered, 
while this privation lasted, led me for the first time to 
form designs which I probably never should have enter- 
tained if things had gone on as before; but the mag- 
nificent beauty of Fatimah, and the arch loveliness of 





large eyes of Fatimah bent full upon me, that I awoke | 


to a sense of my dangerous position. I was fascinated— 
fixed to the spot! My treason was clearly detected ! 
yet, though certain that the alarm must instantly be given, 
I could not fly. Those dark radiant orbs held me spell- 
bound. But the lightnings which they shot, were not 
those of anger: no alarm was given; and my wonder 
arose, with returning recollection, at the extraordinary 
forbearance which delayed the punishment due to my 
audacity. 

I might have long continued gazing thus, and perhaps 
undisturbed ; but there were other eyes as sharp, if not 
as beautiful, as those of Fatimah. An old attendant, 
following their direction, caught a glimpse of my figure, 
as it projected from behind the wall, and screaming out, 
“Treachery! treachery! A man! aman!” she effec- 
tually alarmed the whole party. 

All rose in confusion, and ran and squalled in con- 
cert. “ What means all this? what news are there? 
what is the matter?” “A man? a man? Oh, Ma- 
homed! where is he? Yah Allee! what will become 
of us?” with fifty other like exclamations, echoed from 
all sides. The slave-girls ran about, not knowing which 
way to look—the ladies hid their faces with their hands, 
and sought for their veils, betraying more in their confu- 
sion than they had yet exposed to view. Had there 
been no dread of consequences to check my mirth, it was 
a scene of laughter. Fatimah herself shrieked louder 
than the rest; but an expressive glance declared to me 
that from her I had nothing to fear—told me, entreated 
me, to look to my safety. 

It was full time ; for the whole tribe was in full com- 
motion, and a confused enquiry had by this time arisen 





her slave, haunted my imagination, now that I could no 
longer behold them, and I thought that, unless I could 
procure an interview with one or the other of them, my 
peace was gone for ever. 

Where, now, will it be said, was the love I once bore 
to the unfortunate Shireen—to her whom I had sworn to 
love for ever and alone—whose innocence I had betrayed, 
whom I had left in peril of ber life on my account? 


| Alas! I was changed ; my own innocence was gone, 


and with it the simple tastes and better feelings of my 
early life. Since the commencement of my wild and 
reckless career in Mushed, if I thought of Shireen at 
all, it was with a mingled sensation of pain and shame, 


| that made me glad to banish her image from my heart. 


It reproached me in her own sweet and gentle way for 
my thoughtless, my unfeeling conduct; and I could not 
bear it. I rushed into dissipation, and courted pleasure 
even in its most licentious form, to drown the bitter self- 
upbraidings which such recollections produced. 

In the present instance, my impatience did not endure 
long, although it was not relieved by any effort of my 
own. Returnirg from the baths one morning soon after 
the event I have just related,a female figure closely veiled 
attracted my attention in passing, by coughing in that sig- 
nificant manner so well known to all youthful gallants, 
and then walking on, turning her head to see if I had 
caught the signal. 





* An oath equivalent to “ By God !” 

+ The « Khan’s tower.” 

+ Meojetehed—a “ high priest.” 

§ Literally, “ base-born”—a term of abuse very ob- 
noxious to Persian ears, but nevertheless frequently 


Ever ready for an adventure, I followed without scru- 
ple, and she proceeded, looking back at each turning, 
until by a succession of circuitous lanes we had reached 
a deserted and ruinous quarter of the town, with which 
I was quite unacquainted. At length, uncertain whither, 
or for what purpose, she might be conducting me, I called 
several times to my guide, desiring her to stop and let 
me speak to her. But all the reply was another sig- 
nificant gesture, after which she continued her progress, 
until at last, diving into a dark alley, she disappeared 
from my view. 

I now called out loudly without receiving any reply ; 
but resolved, if possible, to force an explanation of this 
unaccountable conduct, and to discover whither the ad- 
venture was likely to tend, I plunged into the alley 
where my conductress had disappeared, and groping my 
way in utter darkness, advanced with all the caution I 
could use. 

For fifteen or twenty yards the path extended without 
interruption between walls of damp cold earth; and I 
confess that some misgivings did cross my mind as to 
the designs of my guide in decoying me, as it seemed, 
into so suspicious a place. I cared little for what might 
happen in daylight; but against surprises in the dark, 
who could provide? I was half inclined to make good 
my retreat, while there was yet time. 

My cogitations were interrupted by an aceident; I 
came unexpectedly upon a descent, and being quite un- 
prepared for it, stumbled, and fell down several steps cut 
in the earth, just as a door at the bottom of them flew 
open, and my conductress appeared at it, holding a lamp 
in her hand. 

The loud shout of female laughter which followed 
dispelled my apprehensions, and my hitherto silent guide 
exclaimed, with something of a sneer, “So! here’s a 
youth of mettle—neither darkness nor danger can check 
his progress in an intrigue; let bim but get sight of a 
woman, and away he follows the waft of her veil, if it 
lead him into the very bowels of the earth! Well, he 
is young, and peril is the price of pleasure; the joys of 
paradise are only to be reached through the dark gates 
of death—but he may find the purchase a dear one; 
bring bim along, slaves, bring him along !” 

During this address I rosé slowly from the ground, 
somewhat confounded, but luckily unhurt by my fall; 
and musing a little on her concluding observation, I me- 
chanically accompanied two veiled females, who, seizing 
each an arm, led me through the door. By the light of 
the lamp we traversed a subterraneous passage, the mud- 
built walls of which were cold and green with damp. 
A door at the farther end opened upon another flight of 
steps, by which we ascended to a vaulted apartment like 
that of a bath, built of bricks, and sparingly ornamented 
with lackered tiles, “Stay here a little,” said my guide, 
“and on your peril stir not till my return.” 

Stir? how was I to stir? or where was I to go, be. 
wildeied as I bad been with the various windings of the 
way, and attended as [ still was by my two female 
guards; who, though they quitted their hold, and, re- 
tiring a pace or two, stood with hands respectfully crossed 
on their breasts, were still ready to give the alarm should 
I attempt resistance or retreat. But, in truth, | had no 
intention of trying to elude their vigilance; I was too 
desirous to see the end of this singular adventure, to quit 
it on the very point of discovery. Silence, however, 
had not been enjoined me, and I made use of my tongue 
to question my fair attendants as to the object of my 
detention. I asked them where I was? who it might be 
that required my presence? was it their mistress? it 
must be so—was she fair? young? beautiful? I varied 
these questions in form and manner, but all in vain ; not 
a word could I elicit; and for once, two women perse- 
vered in holding their tongues and keeping their counsel, 
One of them, for a moment, placed her finger on that 
part of her veil which concealed her mouth, and then 
returned to her motionless, respectful posture; but that 
was all—no farther sign nor word escaped them. 

Like a fool, I besought them to take off their veils; 
and, when they would not answer, swore I would tear 
them off, and moved towards one of them, as if I was 
going to put my threatin execution. But shaking their 
heads significantly, they waved me back with an action 
so decided as to render me ashamed of my silly bravado ; 
and I gave up all hopes of learning any thing from them, 
I continued nearly half an bour in this awkward and 








used, 


anxious condition, when the door re-opened, and my cons 
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ductress, making her appearance, beckoned me me forward. 
My two guards, once more seizing my arms, led me on- 
wards through a short passage, which was closed at the 
opposite end by a thick quilted curtain. It rose as if 
self-lifted, as we approached, and a blaze of light burst 
upon me, so dazzling after the obscurity I had been kept 
in, that for some moments I could distinguish nothing. 

As my eyes grew familiar with the light, I perceived 
that I was in a small apartment, exquisitely fitted up 
with all that could contribute to comfort and to luxury. 
The roof was painted with flowers of azure and gold ; 
richly flowered hangings of felt and silk covered the 
greater part of the walls; and the shelves and recesses 
were filled with china and other ornamental toys. Car- 
pets of the most brilliant colours covered the floor, and 
along the top and sides of the room were spread the 
thickest and softest numuds of Kermaun. A brilliant 
fire of wood, blazing in a handsome recess, diffused at 
once a delightful fragrance and a genial heat through 
the apartment ; and several silver lamps and candlesticks, 
bearing waxen tapers, shed a light equal to that of noon- 
day. 

But it was not immediately that these particulars could 
be observed, for my whole faculties were at first en- 
grossed by one object; and that was a lady of majestic 
mien and richly dressed, who sat leaning upon a silken 
cushion, at the upper end of the apartment. Her face 
was closely veiled, but the first glimpse I had of her ex- 
quisite shape thrilled through my soul, as making a low 
obeisance I stood attentive to receive her commands. 

The lady gazed at me for a while through the laced 
eyelets of her veil, and then making a signal with her 
hand, my guards and conductress withdrew, leaving us 
entirely alone. Her demeanour was so noble, and the 
whole scene was so imposing—so unlike the haunts of 
vice and folly, which I had too much frequented of late 
—that I stood for a time irresolute and confused. At 
last, uncertain how to behave, I made a step forward, 
and prepared to address her, when the lady herself arose, 
and throwing aside her veil, discovered to me the well- 
known features of Fatimah! 

«“ Stranger!” said she—“ and yet can those be termed 
strangers who have watched each other’s looks as we 
have done? what canst thou think of a woman who, 
thus unsolicited, avows her love for one, with whom, till 
now, she has never spoken? Yet, if thy looks, thy con- 
duct, interpret rightly the feelings of thy heart, they 
have declared that she who now addresses thee is neither 
an object of indifference or disgust. But let thy lips 
confirm thy tale! instantly relieve me from all dread of 
a degradation I could not endure—the thought that I had 
humbled myself to one who never sought this meeting.” 

Sbe paused for a reply, while her eye shot fire at the 
idea which her fancy had conjured up. 

Scarcely recovered from my surprise, I knew not how 
to address her—how to express my rapture at the interest 
she had expressed for me. “ An object of indifference!” 
cried I; “say rather of the deepest admiration—the 
most devoted love! Ah, lady! you little know how I 
have watched your steps—your looks—your actions, 
even when I dared not hope for such an event as this.” 
«“] know more than you think,” replied the lady, with 
a heavenly smile; “I know who you are, where you 
live, and how long you have watched all that passes 
within the walls of my dwelling. That I was the ob- 
ject of your gaze, I ventured, perhaps too boldly, to be- 
lieve: it isin that belief I have sought this interview, 
and I seek its confirmation from your own mouth. . Is- 
mael, let me feel that I am justified; let me not deem 
myself unworthily degraded !” 

Eagerly did I assure the beautiful Fatimah of my en- 
tire devotion—of my enthusiastic adoration of her charms 
—and painted, with all the ardour of passion, the earnest- 
ness with which | daily awaited her appearance, hung 
upon her steps, and watched every glimpse of her coun- 
tenance ; nor did I find it very difficult to persuade my 
mistress of my love, or reconcile her to the advances she 
had made to favour it. 

As familiarity and confidence grew between us, I re- 
Jated to her the whole origin and progress of my pas- 
sion, from the first distant view I had from the minaret, 
down to the day when I was driven from my post on the 
ruined house, by the alarm which was spread by the old 
woman. “Ah!” said she, laughing heartily, “ that was 
truly a pretty affair; you nearly paid for your foolhardi- 
ness that day, I can tell you: had I not stood your friend, 
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‘you ‘hed been taken to a certainty, and then how would 
you have looked? your life would certainly have been 
ihe sacrifice. 

«“ When I found it impossible to silence the old crone,”’ 
continued Fatimah, “I contrived to get hold of the key 
of the small postern-door, from whence your retreat must 
have been intercepted, so that it could not be opened in 
time, and pursuit I knew would be in vain. For many 
days before, I had placed a servant in waiting, to give 
me notice of your arrival at your post, and with orders 
to take care that nothing might disturb you in your con- 
cealment, or, in case of discovery, to mislead your pur- 
suers. You had not twice visited the ruined house, be- 
fore I saw you, had you watched, and discovered who 
you were. I observed your attention fixed upon me: 
your appearance, the enterprise you displayed, interested 
me, and I resolved to learn whether you were worthy of 
my notice. Often have I myself, closely veiled in poor 
apparel, watched your steps, and dwelt upon your fea- 
tures and your person. I have traced your haunts; | 
have regretted your dissipation ; and I resolved to make 
an effort to detach you from so dangerous a course. 
Whether my painsare to be rewarded, is now to be seen. 
Ismael, you must not disappoint me. For the present, 
let us amuse ourselves; we are here in a retreat secure 
from all interruption, and I shall endeavour to make the 
time pass agreeably . but it is now the hour of breakfast, 
and you must partake of some refreshment along with me.” 

She clapped her hands three times, upon which a pri- 
vate door opened, and three or four female slaves entered, 
bearing trays covered with the choicest dishes. Our ap- 
petites were courted by the most delicately seasoned ka- 
baubs and stews, omelettes, creams, and sweetmeats ; and 
the richest sherbets of pomegranates, of limes, and of 
cinnamon, flavoured with rose water, mantled in china 
basins, to quench our thirst. 

Fatimah, with the sweetest smile, now invited me to 
sit by herself, and helped me with her own hand to the 
choicest morsels, first tasting them to give them an ad- 
ditional relish. I, in my turn, when I found a dish of 
surpassing flavour, entreated her to accept of a porticn 
from my hand, placing it myself upon the cake of bread* 
before her. 

After we had spent some time in satisfying our hun- 
ger, she once more clapped her hands; upon which two 
of the slaves, who had all retired after placing the repast 
before us, returned bearing a flagon and several drinking 
vessels. “ This,” said she, “is the cordial which fools 
and fanatics forswear, as forbidden by the prophet— 
(praised be his name !)—but which wise men love, and 
use as one of the choicest boons bestowed by Heaven on 
man. It raises the sinking spirits—it is balm to the 
broken heart—it heightens the joys of love, and antici- 
pates those of paradise. This wine flowed from those 
delicious grapes which blush on the plains of Nishapore; 
for the enjoyment of this, did the sweetest of poets 
forsake the splendid court of the great Malek Shah, and 
the friendship of his vizier, the wise and magnificent 
Nizam-ool-Moolk ; receive, then, my love, this inspiring 
draught from the hands of thy servant, and enjoy the 
delights it bestows.” 

The wine, in truth, was excellent, and Fatimah and I 
drank several bumpers of it so rapidly, that we both 
began to feel its influence. After a while we became 
somewhat sobered, and Fatimab, turning to me, ob- 
served—* Ismael, my friend, I have heard something of 
your adventures ; indeed, they are still in men’s mouths 
as a subject of conversation ; but I desire much to hear 
all that has befallen you from your own lips. But first 
it is fit that you should know something of her to whom 
you are now bound, I trust, by willing ties—who has 
encountered no small danger for your sake, and who 
would brave death itself to do you good. 


« My story is neither long nor eventful. I am by birth 





* The Persians at meals lay a large cake, or flap of 
bread, upon the cloth before them, which serves as a 
plate, to which they frequently transfer portions of the 
victuals which are in dishes before them, while tearing 
off morsels as required ; it is also eaten along with their 
meat. 

+ Omar Keyoomee, a native of Nishapore, who, when 
offered honours, wealth, and titles, by his early friend, 
Nizam-ool-Moolk, preferred the calm repose and quiet 
enjoyments of his native country, the revenues of which 
were bestowed upon him accordingly by the liberal vizier. 





an Affghaun, of the noble tribe of Barukzei. My father, 
as well as I can remember, was a respected elder* of our 
village, which was situated in a remote mountain dis- 
trict, greatly exposed to the attacks of the Hazarahs. In 
one of these attacks, about twelve years ago, our village 
was surprised and plundered ; the greater part of its men 
were put to death, and its women and children carried 
off. I fell to the lot of Sultaun Allee Hyder Beg, a 
Hazarah chief, who had been active in the assault; and 
in his family I remained until I was twelve years of age. 

“At this period Khorasan was governed by Ismael 
Khan, on the pari of Shah Sultaun Hoossein ; and though 
the royal power was then in its decay, and troubles were 
continually arising in the province, the authority of its 
governor, supported as it was by a large military force, 
was formidable enough to command the respect of the 
neighbouring predatory chiefs, who accordingly en- 
deavoured to conciliate his good will both by fair words 
and presents. 

“Tn some negotiation of this sort, I was made over 
to the khan, along with sundry fine horses, and several 
dooshaukht{ camels. I was then just rising into woman- 
hood ; and the khan, who was curious in the selection 
of his harem, was highly pleased with the promise of 
beauty which he was pleased to discover in my person, 
The Affghaun women of my tribe, like all those of the 
more northern districts, are fair, and possess a natural 
bloom not inferior to that of the loveliest Georgians, 
while their features, perhaps sometimes too strongly 
marked, are generally animated with an engaging 
expression of spirit and intelligence. In short, the khan 
was delighted with his acquisition, and in due time I be- 
came his principal favourite. 

“ But the khan was too general an admirer to be con- 
stant in his attachments: he was, indeed, fickle in the 
extreme; and perhaps his indifference to me was has- 
tened by another circumstance—I did not appear likely 
to become a mother. Certain it is, that after enjoying 
his favour for three years, his attention ceased, and my 
spirit was wounded by discovering too clearly that I had 
lost all power over him. Neglect I could not endure; 
and though I had never loved the khan much, I now 
hated him, and those for whom he had abandoned me. 

« About this time, the troubles of Khorasan increased, 
and the city of Mushed itself became a scene of intrigue 
and faction. Ismael Khan experienced sufficient diffi- 
culty in maintaining his authority, and had recourse to 
every means in his power for strengthening his party in 
the city. Among other expedients, he did not omit to 
pay attentions to the priesthood, who at all times exer- 
cise a very important influence in the place. 

«“ Among these holy demagogues, he who now calls 
himself my husband, the Moojetehed¢ Meerza Allee 
Mookuddus—(shame be on his beard !)—held a con- 
spicuous place, and to him were the attentions of Ismael 
chiefly directed. ‘This demure old hypocrite, profoundly 
skilled in the art of cajoling the world by appearances, 
had succeeded, by a long course of cant and dissimula- 
tion, in raising himself, in the opinion of the people, to 
the dignity of a saint. Every word he spoke, every 
maxim he uttered, was received as inspiration; riches 
poured in upon him from every quarter, and high and 
low crowded around him, whenever he made his appear- 
ance in public, to crave his counsel, and receivé his 
blessing. 

“Oh! how little do they who put their faith in such 
venerable cheats—who exhaust their own coffers to en- 
rich them—who place their necks under their feet, and 
confide their very souls to their keeping—little do such 
men know on what a rotten staff they lean! But who 
that sees them as they walk with sanctified air, their 
eyes cast upon the ground in holy abstraction, telling 
their large beads, and muttering incessantly as if in 
prayer—who that hears the sage precepts which drop 
from their mouths, and the deep religious intonation 
with which they lecture from the sacred volume ; that 
watches their rigid observances of prayer, their frequent 
and scrupulous ablutions, their hatred, their intolerance 
of all heterodoxy and schism—who that hears and sees 
all this, and sees no more, can doubt the sincerity attested 
by so many external proofs? But were men to follow 
these candidates for canonisation into their khelwutz and 





* Reish-suffeed—literally, “ white beard” —an elder, or 
patriarch of a tribe or village. 


+ Having two humps. + High priest. 
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underoons,* and see them give loose to sensuality, in- 
temperance, and vice, how soon would their opinions be 
changed! Then would their avarice and ambition stand 
detected ; then might the meek benevolent priest be seen 
transformed into the cruel master or the tyrannical hus- 
band, vying in the caprice and inordinateness of his ap- 
petites with the most licentious prince; and the ascetic, 
who would imprecate all the curses of the Koran upon 
the wretch detected in selling a flagon of wine, might 
be found himself indulging in all the delicious intoxica- 
tion produced by opium, by maajoon,t and by arrack.+ 

«This very Meerza Allee Mookuddus, were you to 
enter his public hall, and see him surrounded by his dis- 
ciples—how simple, how meek, how pious would he 
appear ! no sign of wealth to be seen—every thing about 
him plain as in the house of the poorest moollah : coarse 
mats cover the floor instead of carpets—the walls, formed 
of clay and chopped straw, are left in all their naked- 
ness: his calleeoon is of plain black leather mounted 
with brass or pewter; and if he gives a dish of tea toa 
guest, it is handed to him in cups of the coarsest china. 

« But enter his khelwut, visit those parts of the un- 
deroon frequented by himself, and mark the difference. 
Richer carpets, softer numuds, are no where to be found 
than you will see in his apartments; and screens, cur- 
tains, and hangings of the finest velvets and silks of 
China; mattresses, pillows, and cushions stuffed with 
eider-down§ from the Caspian sea ; shawls of Cashmere; 
fur from Astrakan and Bockhara; china of the rarest 
quality in cups of silver—all in full profusion, adminis- 
ter to the comforts and luxuries of this self-denying 
saint. 

“Instigated by the appeals of Ismael Khan to his 
avarice and ambition, this infamous old deceiver exerted 
himself—at least, so he professed to do—in appeasing 
the dissensions which had arisen in Mushed and its neigh- 
bourhood. If he was sincere in these exertions, the 
sequel showed how much his influence had been over- 
rated: but let that pass. Ismael had received intimation 
that the Meerza was no less devoted than himself to all 
the luxuries of the harem; and among other proofs of 
the favour which he showered upon his worthy ally, 7 
was proposed for his acceptance, as a beautiful and ac- 
complished slave, whom he would have made his wife, 
had not peculiar circumstances interfered to prohibit it. 
His wife! he never meant to wed me! that was another 
of his insults. I, an Affghaun of no mean rank, well 
worthy of his hand—he took advantage of my youth, of 
my condition; robbed me of all that was valuable, ard, 
when weary, passed me off as a vile slave to the next 
sensualist whose caprice was attracted by my rejected 
charms.” She paused in great agitation: her cheek 
glowed, and her eyes glistened with a demoniac fire : her 
look was terrific. “But he is gone!” said she; “he 
has dearly paid for his crimes! he has suffered for all 
his insults to me, though not by my hand! 

“To return to my story. He contrived that the Meer- 
za should see me unobserved ; it was enough; the old 
voluptuary was smitten with my beauty, and eagerly ac- 
cepted of the khan’s offer. Both were pleased ; the one 
to get rid of a troublesome burden, the other to acquire 
on such easy terms what he considered as a valuable 
possession. I was informed of my fate without much 
ceremony; but to sweeten the draught, it was added, 
that the Meerza had agreed to make me his wife. To 
me the transfer was a matter of indifference. I could 
be no worse off than in the khan’s zenanah; and even 
had I been disposed to object, to what good purpose 
would it have been ? the khan, if he pleased, might have 
sold me as a slave in the bazar; or the cord, the knife, 
or the bowl, might easily have been applied to rid him of 
one who hung heavy on his hands. 

“T had not been Jong introduced into the Meerza’s ha- 
rem, before I perceived that my condition was altered for 
the better. I was disgusted, indeed, with the looks, the 
ege, and the infirmities of my new lord; but the love he 


_—_——- 


* Private, and women’s apartments, 

¢ A narcotic preparation, generally from Bhang—that 
is, a substance extracted from the leaves of hemp, of a 
very intoxicating nature. 

+ Arrack is ardent spirits of every kind. 

§ A down of the finest description for pillows and 
cushions is procured from a kind of duck, which breeds 
in great numbers on the banks of the Caspian sea. 








had so weakly conceived for ye gave me an obvious 
advantage, which I was resolved to improve. 

“The meerza had only one lawful wife, at this time 
an infirm old woman; but he made up for it by filling 
his harem with a number of the handsomest slaves he 
could procure. They all hated him, and racked their 
inventions to deceive him; the consequence of which 
was a succession of atrocious cruelties, not perhaps ex- 
ceeded in any zenanah of equal extent in the empire. 

“T set about conciliating this old wretch, and succeeded 
so well that his dotage became complete. But though I 
encouraged his love, I would not grant him a single fa- 
vour until he had duly and formally made me his wife. 
It was a difficult game to play, but so artfully did I 
manage the old man’s temper, and inflame his passion, 
that he preferred to gain upon my own terms that which, 
without this sacrifice, he feared to lose entirely ; for, 
whenever he threatened force, I declared that I would 
put myself to death, rather than yield to him otherwise 
than as his wife. 

«“ That point once gained, the game was my own. He 
became more and more enamoured, and more and more 
fearful of losing what had infatuated him. By degrees 
I forced him to get rid of many of his female slaves, 
and established myself supreme in the harem. A com- 
parative calm has reigned there since I entered it, and 
the cruel consequences of his fury or his jealousy more 
rarely occur. Ido not attempt entirely to control his 
inclinations, for the bonds by which I hold him might 
break if too tightly strained ; and the knowledge that I 
wink occasionally at his irregularities, procures for my- 
self a degree of freedom which ] might not otherwise be 
able to command. 

«Tt is now five years since I became his wife, and my 
dislike to his odious person and more odious character 
has rather increased than diminished. ‘The state of con- 
tinual restraint I have lived in has long become irksome 
beyond measure, and I have experienced an earnest long- 
ing to pour out my pent-up affections on some one capa- 
ble of appreciating their value. I saw you, Ismael, and 
something whispered that you were the man: my good 
star seems to have bestowed you upon me, thwart not its 
beneficial influence. Ismael, I cannot brook a rival in 
the heart of him I love: if mine at all, you must be 
wholly mine: beware of betraying my confidence—draw 
not down ruin on the heads of both by rousing the jea- 
lousy or revenge of an injured woman !” 

She ceased—lightnings once more shot from her eye 
as she uttered these words, and her contracted brow be- 
trayed the keenness of her feelings, and the violence of 
her temper. It was not without a sentiment allied to 
disgust, that I marked the bitter spirit which frequently 
broke forth both in her looks and in her words: such 
feelings or such threats were not, methought, fitting to 
accompany the expression of woman’s love. I remem- 
bered the mild tenderness of my own Shireen, and the 
recollection thrilled through me with a pang of anguish. 
But the frown of Fatimah vanished like a cloud from 
the mountain’s brow, and her face was once more radiant 
with smiles ; my senses were fairly intoxicated with her 
dazzling beauty ; the voice of reason and prudence was 
stifled in my breast, and I vowed to her undivided and 
eternal love. 

We continued to converse until late in the day. I 
told her my story, but could not bring myself to be ex- 
plicit on the subject of Shireen; it would have seemed 
to me like polluting some holy shrine. But Fatimah 
saw enough to guess near the truth, and told me it was 
as well I had left my little mistress in the Desert, from 
whence there was no risk of her ever coming to claim me. 

The hour at length warned us to separate. Embracing 
me with passion, and assuring me that I should speedily 
hear from her, my mistress committed me to the care of 
her old slave, who conducted me back by the same pass- 
ages to a point whence [ could regain my lodging. She 
threw aside her veil as she was about to leave me, and I 
recognised the malicious features of the old hag who had 
persisted in alarming the company in the meerza’s harem, 
when I was discovered on the house-top. “ Well,” said 
the crone, with a hideous grin, “ are you satisfied with 
the end of your adventure—are you content with your 
reception? I hope you bear me no malice for the trick 
I played you? But J did not mean you to break your 
neck ; I never dreamed you would have ventured so far 
as you did. But,” added she significantly, “you will 
find, before all is ended, that those who would enjoy 








the love of my mistress, require a good stock of bold- 
ness.” 

I interpreted the first part of this address into a hint 
for something in the shape of a present; so I proved my 
forgiveness to the old duenna, and my love for her mis- 
tress, by slipping a few pieces into her hand, and left her 
musing a little on the obscure import of her last expres- 
sions, which I neither liked nor comprehended. 


ee 


CHAPTER XXV. 
Intrigues. Zeebah. 


From this time I passed but few days without seeing 
Fatimah, whose,eminent beauty and inexhaustible variety 
of conversation and accomplishments, together with the 
devoted love she manifested for myself, fascinated me so 
completely, that in spite of the uneasiness, even alarm, 
which the sallies of her impetuous temper would some- 
times occasion, I continued spell-bound by her charms ; 
and though the thraldom was sometimes oppressive, I 
neither dared nor felt disposed to break it. It was not 
that I loved her—my sentiments for Fatimah partook 
but little of so refined a passion; it was an intoxication 
of the senses—a tyranny of the imagination, in which 
vanity no doubt had its full share. But in truth, my 
mistress, more than any woman I ever knew, possessed 
the power of turning the heads of those whom she de- 
sired to attach: if not in love, I was at all events dazzled, 
bewitched, enslaved. 

The haughty and overbearing spirit of my mistress 
was not the only quality which threatened her lovers 
with ruin; other obliquities of character in time de- 
veloped themselves. One day, on coming to the usual 
place of rendezvous, I found her in very low spirits; and 
on looking at her face, I saw she had been in tears. For 
a long time she refused to tell me the cause; but at last, 
when I complained of this want of confidence, she smiled 
faintly, and said it was a matter which I could not reme- 
dy, and therefore she had been unwilling to vex me by 
adverting to it. She bad had a quarrel with her miserly 
old husband, who refused to give her money for certain 
clothes and ornaments which she required: “ And in 
truth,” added she, “I wanted it for other purposes: I 
owe money where it is unpleasant to be in debt, and may 
suffer great inconvenience; while the vile old meerza 
thinks only of stuffing Lis strong boxes with tomauns* 
and sequins! But come,” continued she, seeing that 
my feelings were fully interested in her distress—* come, 
we need talk no more of this at present ; let us forget all 
care and be merry.” So saying, she cleared her brow, 
and nothing more passed at the time; but the circum. 
stances dwelt on my mind, and I resoived to yield her 
such assistance as I could. 

The next time I visited my mistress, I brought with 
me twenty tomauns, the greater part of all I had saved 
from the money I brought to Mushed. 

Her eyes glistened with joy when I presented it to her, 
and entreated her acceptance of it, as a mark of my de- 
votion to her ease and comfort. “ Ah! my dear Ismael !” 
cried she, “ I cannot rob you in this manner; yet i own 
that the Joan of this money would just now be extremely 
convenient. It might indeed save me from serious dan- 
ger; nay, it may be necessary to the continuance of 
what it would kill me to lose—our future interviews! 
Oh! why am I not independent—free? why am I bound 
to that miserable wretch so fast that I cannot break the 
chain! But he cannot live for ever! and when he is 
gone, Ismael, I shall be at liberty—free to prove the ful- 
ness of my love for you! Yes! I will take your money : 
but as a loan—only as a loan will I accept it, to be re- 
paid with full interest hereafter.” 

This was the first trait that opened out a new point 
in my mistress’ character. Highly improvident and 
prodigal, she was rapacious in a corresponding degree ; 
and unable to procure from the coffers of her husband 
sufficient funds for supplying her extravagance, she scru- 
pled not at any means of obtaining them elsewhere. 
All this I discovered afterwards; for at this time I was 
blind. I only felt delight at finding it in my power to 
prove, in however small a degree, the devotion, the grati- 





* A golden coin, varying in its value; being worth in 
some places only fifteen shillings sterling: while in 
others, particularly in Khorasan, it rises as high as from 
thirty to thirty-five shillings. 
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tude I entertained for her who had distinguished me so 
highly. 

The ice once broken, however, her requests, or de- 
mands I may call them, came heavily and rapidly. One 
day she was in distress, because a merchant in the bazar 
threatened to apply to her husband for payment of cer- 
tain silks and brocades she had purchased. At another 
time she required the means of purchasing the silence 
and assistance of her own servants, towards the continu- 
ation of our intrigue; and again she was drowned in 
tears and choaked with sighs, because a friend of hers 
had coaxed her husband out of a beautiful set of toor- 
quoise ornaments ; and she puiued to have one that should 
outvie them! the jewels were ready, but the money, the 
whole at least, was not; and the odious jeweller would 
neither abate of his price, nor give credit. What was 
to be done? who could withstand suck arguments? Not 
I at least: so I sold clothes and arms sufficient to procure 
the sum required, and to restore to my capricious mis- 
tress her smiles and good humour. 

But anxious as I was to please her, and all too ready 
to sacrifice every thing for her service, I could not dis- 
guise from myself that the course I was running led to 
destruction. All my money was gone—indeed, I could 
not have procured the sums which I expended, had not 
resources of an unexpected nature opened to supply me. 
In spite of these, however, I was forced to dispose of the 
greater part of my clothes and valuables, and to run in 
debt besides: ruin stared me in the face, and I became 
absent, melancholy, and desponding. 

It was during this course of folly, that, wandering list- 
lessly one evening near the scene of our rendezvous, a 
woman, closely shrouded in her veil, passed me at a rapid 
pace, and touched me gently with the back of her hand. 
I turned at the signal, and following so as to keep her in 
view, overtook her just as she entered a ruined building 
not far distant. 

It was a roofless hovel: but a screen of mats, and 
reeds hanging upon the farther wall, promised something 
better within. ‘The female was in the act of lifting it 
when I made my appearance, and lingering a moment 
ere she let it drop, she invited me to follow. 

I scrupled not to enter, and found myself in a small 
but neat apartment, constructed like those of the peasant- 
ry, of mud, and carpeted only at one end with coarse 
felts. A single lamp gave light enough to show all that 
was within; and by it I discerned two females, one of 
whom was my unknown guide; the other, a total stran- 
ger, withdrew immediately at a signal from her com- 
panion. 

When we were alone, I approached my fair conduct- 
ress, who trembled much, as I begged her to inform me 
whom I might be addressing, and what commands she 
might have for a stranger like myself. “ Ah, my lord !” 
replied a low sweet voice which I thought I recognised ; 
“how much I fear you will blame me for this step: and 
yet I could not help it—I had such reasons for wishing 
to see you—to speak with you—to—to—” She hesitated 
and stopped in great agitation, while doubting and dread- 
ing I knew not what; I tried to soothe her, but entreated 
her to conceal herself no longer. “ Who are you, then ? 
speak again—lI surely know that voice—remove that veil, 
I beseech you, and let me see these features.” Slowly 
was the veil removed, and disclosed the arch and lovely 
features of Fatimah’s beautiful slave, whom I had ad- 
mired so much on the day when first I saw her mistress 
in the court of the meerza’s harem. Ever since that 
moment, her form had haunted my imagination—even 
in the arms of Fatimah, I often thought with a sigh on 
the milder, though less dazzling charms of her slave. I 
sometimes suspected she might be of the number of the 
veiled slaves who attended her mistress at our meetings ; 
and once I thought she sighed as she passed me: but her 
face was always concealed—so I was left to my own con- 

jectures, which, no doubt, served to keep alive an interest 
that might otherwise have died away. 

At this unexpected appearance of Zeebah, all the love 
I had conceived for her awoke in full force. I flew to 
the beautiful slave, and clasping her in my arms, poured 
forth an incoherent torrent of thanks for the meeting she 
had so generously given me, and professions of the most 
ardent love. But she, gently disengaging herself, said, 


« No, no, my lord, these caresses belong to my mistress 
—it is not for her slave to rob her of them—it was not 
for this I brought you hither—we must not speak in such 
e strain.”—“Ah, my charming Zeebah!” cried I, inter- 


rupting her, “ what injystice is this to yourself and to 
me! If you knew what I have felt for you ever since 
first I saw you, you never would treat me thus. I ad- 
mire your mistress: I should be ungrateful if I did not 
esteem her; but youl loved from the moment I first saw 
you, nor has my passion ever suffered the smallest de- 
cay. Let me then improve the fortunate chance that has 
brought us together, and let no thought of your mistress 
intrude to give us uneasiness.” 

It were needless to detail the explanation I had with 
Zeebah ; her heart pleaded for me more effectually than 
any thing I could have said. However smitten I had 
been with her beauty, she had conceived an equally fa- 
vourable opinion of me, during the times she had seen me 
with her mistress. We soon understood each other, and 
I passed some happier hours with the gentle Zeebah, in 
this lowly dwelling, than had ever fallen to my lot with 
her more brilliant mistress in her more voluptuous re- 
treat. 

It was not immediately that Zeebah reverted to the 
cause which had led her to seek this meeting; but after 
a while, she did remember it, and the respect and terror 
she entertained for her lady resumed their accustomed 
sway. “Ah!” exclaimed she, “how can i ever meet 
the eyes of my mistress afler what has passed! What 
indeed can you, my lord, think of one who has thus be- 
trayed her trust? Yet it was of my mistress that I 
meant to speak—it is for your sake that I venture to do 








so. ‘Take heed to yourself, my lord;—beware of Fati- 
mah ;—you do not know her ;—she is animated by the 
most dreadful passions, and her resolution is equal to 
perpetrating the darkest crimes. She loves you fondly— 
madly ; but her love is ever dangerous, and may be fatal. 
Her devotion is only to be equaled by her jealousy, 
and the man who should slight her affection, or betray 
her-confidence, would be certain, on detection, to fall a 
victim to the deadliest revenge. If she but suspected 
what has passed this night, both you and I were lost; go 
where we might, her agents would surely find us. But 
this shall not be—whatever may in future take place be- 
tween us, must be conducted so cautiously that it can 
never become known to her. 

« But you, my lord, stand in great peril on another ac- 
count. I have not been long the attendant of Fatimah ; 
but her servants have hinted, for they dare not speak 
more plainly, that this is by no means the first infidelity 
she has been guilty of towards her lord. I can gather also 
that her lovers have paid dearly for her favours ; that the 
intrigue never failed to terminate in their ruin. You 
have already experienced her rapacity; others have 
proved its eflects yet more fatally. Perhaps she seduced 
these only to pillage them ; she loves you, but does not 
pillage you the less. You best know your own resources; 
but, however extensive they may be, beware of her con- 
tinued and increasing demands, which will exhaust 
them sooner or later, and involve you in ruin.” 

This discourse of Zeebah’s affected me powerfully, and 
the more so because it found an echo in my own expe- 
rience. I saw the danger into which | was ranning, and 
resolved to stop ere it was too late. I had already suffer- 
ed severely, but my case was not yet past remedy. In 
conversing farther with the kind and affectionate slave, 
we both agreed that it would be a dangerous measure for 
me to break off at once with Fatimah; the effects of her 
disappointment would not fail, some time or other, to 
reach me in a fatal shape, and the life of Zeebah might 
likewise be involved in the same peril: it would be bet- 
ter, we judged, that I should trust to circumstances, and 
take advantage of all favourable opportunities to withdraw 
myself gradually from her society ;—perhaps it might be 
prudent to retire for a while from the city ; but this was 
a measure we were unwilling to resolve on, as it would 
grievously interrupt our own interviews; and these, 
however imprudent they might be, even with every pos- 
sible precaution, we were resolved to continue. 

With these laudable designs we separated, and, de- 
lighted with the soft endearments of the charming slave, 
I certainly at the time resolved to free myself from the 
chains of her imperious and rapacious mistress. But I 
was young and infirm of purpose: vanity got the better 
of prudence. How could a youth like me, so thought- 
less and so ardent, resist the blandishments, the devotion, 
of so fascinating a creature as Fatimah! The next time 
I saw her, she looked lovelier, if possible, and was kinder 
than ever: perhaps a consciousness of my own unwor- 


was made upon me at the time—nor did any opening 
present itself for promoting in the least degree my plan 
of gradually detaching myself from her. The charm of 
Fatimah’s beauty and wit wrought its usual effects: my 
resolution wavered, or at least became inactive—the 
force of Zeebah’s warning was weakened, and I relapsed 
into the same dangerous state of reckless infatuation as 
before. 

During these events my propensity to play had not 
slumbered. Many hours both of the day and night were 
spent in the worst society and most nefarious practices 
of the gambling-houses in the bazar. The turns of for- 
tune were various: but, though I sometimes found my- 
self in possession of considerable preperty, it was but for 
a moment; and it much more frequently happened that 
I was stripped of all I had, and forced to borrow, where 
I could, the means of paying for my daily expenses, and 
carrying on my various intrigues. Like most of my 
acquaintances, I was deeply in debt; and when fortune 
favoured me, instead of applying my gains to the pay- 
ment of these debts, the whole was squandered on my 
extravagant mistress, or staked on a vain attempt to in- 
crease my store. 

From the painful and disgusting scenes which occurred 
in these abodes of vice, I would fly to banish care in the 
presence of Fatimah, and to inebriate myself with the 
luxuries of her retreat and the beauty of its mistress, 
But when exhausted with such pernicious excitement, it 
was a rest and relief to my wearied soul to be soothed 
by the gentle Zeebah, who ever and anon, under various 
pretences, would steal from her duties, and meet me in 
the humble dwelling of a poor but devoted friend. The 
affection of Zeebah was purely disinterested ; and its 
value was increased by a knowledge of the danger she 
braved to give me proofs of it. Often when the means 
of procuring money were in my power, I have pressed a 
present upon Zeebah, but it was always mildly but 
steadily refused. “ No, Ismael,” would she say, “I can 
receive nothing from you: there are too many claims 
upon your purse already—keep it to answer these. I 
would rather assist your wants, than consent to add to 
your embarrassments. I wish nothing from you but per- 
mission to love you still.” How could I resist such dis- 
interested gentleness? I still admired Fatimah perhaps, 
but I loved Zeebah with a tenderness which only vielded 
to that which once filled my heart for the unfortunate 
Shireen. Once, did I say! That heart in truth was 
still hers. ‘The rays of beauty might play over its sur- 
face fora while—the tenderness of a devoted being might 
warm it into temporary fondness; but the flame which 
glowed there for Shireen had grown with it from child- 
hood : and in spite of all the follies, all the infidelities of 
youth, it remained there in its centre, unextinguished 
and unquenchable ! 


—-_—.— - 
CHAPTER XXVI. 
The Young Merchant. 


One night, as Fouje Allee Beg and myself were re- 
turning rather late from one of our nocturnal rambles, in 
passing through a narrow lane, our attention was at- 
tracted by a noise of shouting and struggling in a dark 
passage close to us; and running up with the paper 
lantern which our servant usually carried before us at 
night, we found a well-dressed man, armed only with a 
stick, defending himself against two soldiers, who, having 
tried in vain to seize him, had attacked him with their 
swords. * Stop! stop!” cried Fouje Allee, holding me 
back, “let us see the fun! Let us see what play this 
pigeon will make against the hawks. We can take their 
prize from them, you know, when they strike it, if it 
prove worth our while.” ‘Staffer-ullah! Fouje Allee,” 
exclaimed I, shocked at his unfeeling levity, and breaking 
from him, “the man will be murdered! Hollah, you 
ghorumsaugs! let that man alone, or [ will cleave you to 
the teeth. What is the matter? what has he done to 
you? Speak, you ruffians!” My- interference was just 
in time. Another moment, and the man, already slight- 
ly wounded in the arm, would have been cut down, 
when my shouts made the miscreants desist; and, 
seeing my naked sword gleaming in their eyes, and re- 
cognising us by the lantern light for two of the general’s 
household, they took to their heels and disappeared in a 
moment. 
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when after a moment he recollected himself, paid his 
compliments with so pleasing a voice, and expressed his 
thanks in terms so well chosen, that my curiosity re- 
garding him was much excited, and I readily accepted 
his pressing invitation to accompany him, and partake of 
some refreshment at his lodgings, which he said were 
close by. 

Fovje Allee, who now had changed his tone, was as 
willing as I to see the end of the adventure; and, lend- 
ing our new friend the support of my arm, we proceeded 
but a short way down the same dark passage, when we 
reached a small door in a high mud wall. Here our con- 
ductor, stopping, whistled, and calling out, « Yussuff !” 
in a low, clear tone, the door opened and gave us access 
to a small, but very neat area, in which there was a 
cistern of water, with parterres of rose, jasmine, and 
pomegranate plants, mingled with flowers, all in the 
nicest order. At the lower end there was 4 small dewan- 
khaneh or hall, opening upon the court with three win- 
dows of carved wooden work, and covered in the inside 
with oiled paper. 

Yussuff, a negro slave, opened the door of this hall, to 
which we ascended by a few steps—when our conductor, 
bidding us welcome, begged us to enter and be seated, 
pointing at the same time to the highest seats, he himself 
taking one half way down the room. I objected to this 
arrangement, but the young man insisted—* You are 
men of rank, I am confident,” said he: “you are my 
deliverers, too—the highest seat is your due in every 
way—do not distress me by refusing it.” Fouje Allee, 
whose impudence never stood in need of encouragement, 
took his seat accordingly; but I would not consent to 
occupy my own place until I had prevailed on our host 
to seat himself opposite and nearly as high as either 
of us. 

While this point was arranging, Yussuff brought lights, 
and being despatched again tor calleeoons, we had time 
to look about us. The room was small, but exquisitely 
neat: the walls, though built of mud, were plastered 
with polished stucco, and all the edges and corners 
adorned with borders of the same. ‘There were several 
small recesses in the wall, the shelves and soles of which 
were covered with blue velvet, and filled with little ele- 
gancies of China, looking-glasses, ornamented boxes and 
other nick-nacks. A fine Herat carpet covered the floor, 
and thick, soft, richly flowered numuds of the best Ker- 
maun fabric were laid along three sides of the wall. 

But our host himself soon occupied all my attention. 
He did not appear to be more than twenty-five years of 
age. He was tall and handsome: an oval face of a 
healthy olive complexion, with large dark eyes, a well- 
formed nose, and full red lips, were set off by a short but 
full black beard, which fringed his cheeks and chin from 
one temple to the other. His dress, which was scrupu- 
lously neat, denoted him to be either a man of letters or 
a merchant—certainly not a soldier. A dark green 
kabba, closely fitted to his shape, and tied across bis 
breast, was girt around his waist by a fawn-coloured 
shawl; and a cloth cloak, corresponding in colour with 
his kabba, and lined and trimmed with black Bockhara 
lambskin, defended him from the cold of the season. 

“You are welcome, gentlemen, to the dwelling of 
your humble slave,” said the young man: “ you have 
rendered me an essential service, and I wish it were in 
my power to show the sense I entertain of the obliga- 
tion. Iam wholly yours.” « We esteem ourselves for- 
tOnate,” replied I, “in having come so luckily in the 
way, when these ruffians were abusing you so shame- 
fully ; bat, if it be permitted, we would gladly learn who 
it is we have been so fortunate as to assist, and how you 
came to be in such circumstances.” “ Yes,” echoed 
Fouje Allee Beg, casting a sly look at me, “ we are quite 
delighted at the chance which brought us so opportunely 
to drive'away the villains. By the head of the Prophet! 
though, they were light of foot! I wanted to seize hold 
of one of them as he darted off, but tchick! he was out 
of sight before one could stretch out one’s hand! Iam 
happy that the aga* has got so well off—but it appears 
to me that he is hurt, nevertheless.” And now we dis- 
covered, for the first time, that the young man’s arm was 
bleeding. 





* « Aga” is equivalent to “gentleman” in English, 
and is used when the person addressed is not: noble— 
neither khan, beg, nor meerza—neither in the civil nor 
military service of the court, 


“It is nothing, gentlemen,” said he. “If you will 
permit your servant to retire for a moment, after you 
shall have smoked a calleeoon, I shall have the trifling 
wound bound up, and shall get ready some refreshment, 
of which you will do me the honour to partake; and 
then, if you please, I shall inform you who the insigni- 
ficant mortal is whose life you have this night saved.” 

We bowed. ‘T'wo handsome youths in rich dresses 
entering, brought each of them a calleeoon, the bottom 
of which was of cut crystal, and the tobacco-holders of 
richly ornamented silver. They presented them to us 
upon one knee, with a great deal of grace, and we smoked 
in silence, our host taking a single long whiff after we 
had done. He then rose, and entreating our excuse, 
begged us to remain where we were until his return. 

« Well, Ismael,” said Fouje Allee, “ what think you 
of all this? Is it not a strange adventure? Afereen !*. 
here is a choice dwelling in a place where one would 
little have dreamed of looking for it. And do you mark 
our host and his establishment? A rich fellow, I war- 
rant! What furniture! what calleeoons! I have not 
smoked such a pipe for many a day—real Shirauz to- 
bacco, every bit of it! And did you see the diamond 
on his finger? What a size! what brilliancy! By the 
holy Durgah! it is just as well that we rescued him 
from these blackguards: it may turn out well for our 
own account.” “Yes, Fouje Allee, it is as well, and 
better too, though little is your claim to praise for it. 
You know who would have left the pigeon to the hawks. 
A pretty title you have to look. for any benefit at his 
hands! But hark you: the youth seems respectable and 
worthy ; let us have none of your coarse jokes to disgust 
him. ‘They may do among the rakes of the bazar—but 
if our host is the man I take him for, they will be quite 
out of place here.” «Oh, never fear: I will be as wise, 
and grave, and stupid, as old Moollah Nadan, your friend, 
who looks like an owl surprised out of his first sleep. 
But we must try this fellow’s mettle: Iam mistaken if 
he do not turn out a golden prize; and we are just the 
lads to melt him down.” “Come, come, Fovyje Allee, 
this is no place for your blackguard or knavish tricks. 
Attempt the least liberty, and I shall take that of putting 
our host upon his guard, and let him a little into your 
character. I may play the fool, the rake, or even the 
bully with you occasionally—but I have not as yet quite 
discarded my good manners: I have still some character 
to lose.” “ Barickillah! hear him!” scornfully retorted 
Fouje Allee, «he preaches and threatens like a Mooje- 
tehed. But come,I am grave, good moollah! your wor- 
ship shall have no cause to blame my conduct.” 

Thus we prated ; and I had resolved to restrain Fouje 
Allee, who respected a certain steadiness of purpose he 
had observed in me,.from breaking out into any gross 
impropriety, when the young man entered. “ Gentle- 
men,” said he, “the night is cold—there is a more private 
and more comfortable apartment within: take the trouble 
to walk so far, and we shall be more at ease for the even- 
ing.’ With these words, he led the way through a 
narrow passage, into another court somewhat larger than 
the first, surrounded by a lofty wall, and adorned, as it 
appeared to us by the uncertain light, with all manner of 
trees and flowers, though they were at this time leafless. 

Entering a Jower ball similar to that we had left, we 
passed through it into a smaller chamber, which was 
fitted up with a degree of luxury and comfort I had sel- 
dom seen. It was warmly carpeted, and covered all 
round the sides with thick rich numuds. The walls 
were hung with curtains of quilied silk and fine felt. At 
one end there was a fireplace, in which several logs of 
wood blazed with a cheerful light: the other end was 
occupied by a window of carved wood-work and oiled 
paper, now closed in for the night; and on the carpet 
burned two large candles of wax, which made the whole 
apartment as bright as day. 

“ You are welcome to my khelwut,” said our host ; 
“ pray be seated near the fire—I will sit here—no ex- 
cuses—lI entreat.” And we all took our seats with much 
less ceremony than at first. He clapped his hands, and 
Yussuff with one of the youths entered, bearing salvers 
with several china cups set in smaller ones of silver. 
“It is late,” said the young man, “ and the hour of your 
evening meal must be already passed; dinner will be 
served immediately, but in the mean time be pleased to 
refresh yourselves with a cup of tea, which I can assure 











® An expression of praise and surprise. 
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you has just been brought by a cafilah* of Bockhara, all 
the way from Kitae.”+ Another calleeoon succeeded 
this refreshment ; soon after which a cloth was spread, 
after the usual fashion, before us on the floor, and dinner 
was brought in. 

I could hear the half muttered exclamations of my 
companion, and observe his ill-suppressed delight and 
wonder, as one good thing after another was placed be- 
fore him. “ Yah Allee! what news is this? this is luck 
indeed! Oh, my good fortune! Laillah-e-ilullah, what 
fare!” and such like. Indeed there was room for sur- 
prise; for the rich stews, the well-seasoned piilaws, the 
high flavoured omelettes, and the savoury kabaubs, with 
all their train of sauces, sweetmeats and pickles, betray- 
ed a knowledge in the culinary art far surpassing any 
thing it was our luck to meet with in general; and 
amply did my friend Fouje Allee do them justice. He 
buried his knuckles, yea, his whole hand in the smoking 
dishes, dipping first into this and then into that sauce, 
tearing off this piece of meat, and breaking up that 
omelette ; and continued to cram, with the most perse- 
vering activity, only stopping to quaff large spoonfuls of 
the delicious sherbets, for a long time after his host and 
I were finished. I saw that our young friend with diffi- 
culty suppressed a smile, and, ashamed of his gluttony, 
I would have tried to interfere; but the youth, who 
seemed to comprehend his character, stopped me with an 
expressive look: so I only sat back in my seat, resting 
my right hand over my left arm, in the attitude of one 
who waits to have water poured upon it, while our host 
still played with the dishes to keep his guest in counte- 
nance. 

At last Fouje Allee, with a deep sigh, as if vexed to 
the soul at his utter inability to continue the delicious 
employment, rose from his stooping posture, and mutter- 
ing alow “ Alhumdulillah,’ accompanied with sundry 
other unequivocal proofs of his hearty mea}, sat back 
like the rest. Upon this the dishes were cleared away, 
an additional log was thrown on the fire, the calleeoons 
were brought, and each assuming his most easy attitude, 
prepared for a comfortable evening. But something ap- 
peared still to be wanting to the full and perfect bliss of 
my friend Fouje Allee. His eyes wandered to the door 
every time the youthful waiting-boys entered, as if in 
quest of some expeeted arrival. He was restless on his 
seat, and now and then drew rapid whilfs from his cal- 
leeoon, At last he could no longer contain himself, but 
muttered in an under tone, as if speaking to himself, 
“ Laillah-e-ilullah !—God is great, and great are the 
blessings he bestows on men. Oh, Mahomed! thou in- 
deed wast excellent in thy wisdom! thou hast declared 
that the good things of the earth were made for man !— 
why hast thou excepted that which is best of all?) What 
are the choicest blessings without wine, which makes 
his soul glad and his heart strong!” “ By the head of 
the prophet!” cried I, indignantly, yet hardly able to 
refrain from laughing at his impudence, “ the devil him- 
self was not a match for thee in presumption! What! 
hast thou no decency left? canst thou not conceal, if 
thou canst not restrain, thy profligate tastes for once ? 
But our good host,” continued I, bowing to him, « will, 
it is to be hoped, excuse the manners of a rude soldier, 
more accustomed to the tent, or the open plain, than the 
houses of polite people.” “ Be not uneasy on my ac- 
count,” returned the young man with a smile; “I not 
only excuse thy friend, but am perfectly willing to gratify 
him. Although I do not myself make use of wine, I 
can make allowances for those whose health or whose 
habits have accustomed them to drink it; nor do I think 
that the denunciations of the prophet (praise be to bis 
name!) were meant to apply so much to the use as to 
the abuse of that cordial; although the danger and sin 
of intemperance appeared to his wisdom so great, that 
he deemed it best to avoid such risks by a total prohibi- 
tion,” 

« Now the blessing of Allah be on thee, young man, 
for thy wise and comfortable interpretation!” cried Fouje 
Allee, jumping half up, and seizing the hand of the 
youth in both of his; “the wisdom of Soly maun-ibn- 
Daood could not have better decided the matter. Heed 
not what my friend Ismael there may say of me, soldier 
or not, rough or polite, I am at all events an honest fel- 
low, who cannot conceal what he thinks, and dearly 
loves a flagon of wine after a hard day’s work. Excuse 


* Caravan. ¢ China. 
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my homely bluntness, and let us have the wine. If it 
be like thy dinner, by the cup of Jemsheed! it must be 
fit for Paradise!” 

The mild grave features of our host relaxed into a 
laugh at this sally of my impudent companion: he made 
a signal to one of the servants, and they brought a large 
silver vessel, filled with wine, and some drinking cups, 
with so little delay, that I could not help thinking the 
broad hints of my friend bad been foreseen and prepared 
for. Fouje Allee’s satisfaction was complete; and many 
were the exclamations of delight with which he acknow- 
ledged the excellence of his favourite liquor. The wine 
mautled in the goblets—the fire blazed bright—our com- 
fort was complete; and I now besought our host to per- 
form his promise, and satisfy our curiosity. 

“ My friends and preservers,” replied he with a sigh; 
« myself and all I have are yours—I am your slave, and 
you have a right to know the unfortunate wretch you 
have preserved from death, although the narration of his 
sullerings may tear open wounds that are still unhealed. 

«“ The name of your servant is Meerza Abou Talib; 
ard I drew my first breath in the celebrated and splendid 
city of Ispahan. My father, Hajjee Meer Hoossein 
Baba, was a merchant of great wealth and large deal- 
ings, who possessed several warehouses and shops in the 
extensive bazars of that city, but who spent the greater 
part of his time in a chamber of the Caravanserai 
Cashanee, one of the chief mercantile depots of the 
place, retiring at night to his own house in one of the 
more remote quarters of the city. 

“I was bis only son, born when he was already ad- 
vanced in life ; for he was too thrifty to marry early. He 
had felt the want of a good education in his own per- 
son, and, desiring to train me up to his own lucrative 
business, he resolved that I should have every advantage 
in his power to bestow. Accordingly I was placed un- 
der the charge of an old moollah, who rather exceeded 
than fell short of his intentions. In due time I had ac- 
quired a competent knowledge of the Koran, could read 
and repeat more than half the works of Hafiz, Saadi, 
Nizamee, and others of our best poets: I could write an 
excellent hand, and received many praises for my readi- 
ness at indicting the several forms of letters. I had ac- 
quired a competent knowledge of arithmetic and mathe- 
matics, with the first principles of logic and metaphysics. 
In short, by the time I was seventeen, I had entered so 
far into the gardens of science that every thing else be- 
came distasteful to me. Instead of joining in the sports 
and pursuits of my companions, I was only happy when 
porlng over my books, or meditating under the shade of 
the lofty chinars and cypresses in the garden of the 
Medressah, where my old maalim resided. ‘There I 
would give myself up to poetic visions, bewilder my 
imagination with the mystical effusions of Hafiz, or 
puzzle over a set of abstract metaphysical propositions 
until my brain became turned for the time. 

“ My father now became desirous that I should enter 
upon the course which he had marked out for me in his 
own mind, and which, as he hoped, was to lead me to 
riches and all their envied consequences. But though I 
gave him no positive refusal, I paid but little attention 
to his wishes. Instead of attending, as required, at his 
warehouse, I was still found Joitering in the gardens of 
my medressah, or poring over the philosophic pages of 
Aristhoo* or the sage of oos.t| Many an anxious 
thought did this wayward conduct of mine give rise to 
in the mind of my poor father, who, too indulgent to be 
severe, beheld his favourite scheme blasted, and his only 
son running, as he believed, headlong to ruin. 

“ Chance, at length, among other books, threw some 
in my way which treated of geography—on the nature 
of the earth—of the seven climates—of places too hot 
or too cold to be inhabited by man. Others described 
particular countries ;—there were accounts given of [n- 
dia, of Arabia, of Kitae or China, and the wonders to 
be seen or heard of in each. My curiosity was awaken- 
ed by perusing these. I knew that great part of the 
merchandise in which my father traded came from these 
countries. Merchants, therefore, visited them, and must 





* The Persian pronunciation of Aristotle, whose works 
are highly esteemed among the Orientals. 

t Nasser-u-deen Toosee, one of the most celebrated of 
Eastern philosophers, who flourished in the reign of 
Hulakoo, grandson of Ghengiz Khan, and monarch of 
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Persia, Syria, Asia Minor, &c. 


see these marvels: they witnessed, no doubt, the man- 
ners of their inhabitants, so curious and so different from 
ours ;—might I not do the same? With such objects in 
view, the profession of a merchant began to appear less 
despicavle in my eyes; but then the buying and selling 
commodities, measuring cloth, and weighing sugar—how 
low compared with the pursuits of science! Stiil to 
travel—to see and converse with the sages of other coun- 
tries—if this might be attained without the degradation 
of trade, how desirable it would be! I entertained no 
small idea of my own talents, and in desiring to increase 
my store of knowledge I did not overlook the glory I 
might gain, Heaven help me! in disputing with the 
learned of foreign lands. 

« These reflections induced me to make enquiries of 
my father, as well as of other traders who traveled ; and 
the accounts I received from some of them inflamed my 
curiosity still farther. In short, 1 was smitten with an 
insuperable longing to see the world—to travel ;—whe- 
ther as a merchant or not I cared but little ; for I thought 
that if I once got abroad, beyond control of my officious 
friends, I should soon be able to rid myself of the pro- 
fession, if it should displease me. So I told my father, 
that, provided he would but send me abroad with one of 
his cafilahs,* I cared not how soon I commenced my 
mercantile career ; but that to drudge at home at selling 
sugar and pepper, and chintz and indigo,—or sit upon a 
piece of moth-eaten felt, behind an iron-clasped chest, 
in the dark outaught of a dirty caravanserai—I would 
not, come of it what might. 

« « Laillah-e-ilullah ! God is great!’ exclaimed the 
old man: “ thou art a fool, my son. Here is a path of 
peace and comfort prepared for thee ; thou hast nothing 
to do but to sit still and enjoy all that wealth can yield 
thee, without either danger or fatigue—and lo! in spite 
of thy good star, thou wilt run thy neck into difficulties ! 
But when were youth and prudence companions ? How 
can the experience of years be purchased by the beard- 
less cheek! In the name of God, take thine own way. 
Inshallah ! thou shalt be satisfied. ‘Thou shalt see this 
same world that has turned thy head, although thou 
mightest have been content with this city, which the say- 
ing well calls the half of it. Far wilt thou go, ere 
thou seest any thing to compare with the buzars and 
caravanserais of Ispahan. ‘Thou wilt soon discover thy 
folly, and return to thy old father; yea, my son, thou 
wilt return to him, of whose eyes thou art the light, of 
whose age thou art the staff, whose head will be sprinkled 
with ashes, and whose bread will be bitter with sorrow, 
till thy returning footsteps bring peace back to bis soul!’ 

“«« My father, never having been a traveller himself, ex- 
cepting on the memorable occasion when he became a 
hajjee, by performing the pilgrimage to Mecca—and ne- 
ver having desired to see the world at the expense of his 
interest or his comfort, did not believe that a love of tra- 
veling could exist in any oe so strongly as to survive 
the fatigues and dangers incident to a long journey. He, 
therefore, thought that in order to disgust me with a 
wandering life, it was only necessary to let me experi- 
ence its inconveniencies! and, rejoiced to have me be- 
come a merchant upon any terms, he not only consented 
to my wishes, but promoted their fulfilment with an en- 
ergy which kept pace with'my own impatience. He was 
about to consign a quantity of corn and other goods to 
Yezd, by a large caravan which was proceeding thither ; 
these he determined to entrust to my charge. The pro- 
ceeds were to be invested in such commodities as would 
answer for the markets of Bunder Abbassee,§ whither 
I was to proceed ; and after exchanging them for Indian 
produce, it was intended that I should return by the way 
of Sheerauz to Ispahan. 

“The preparations for our journey were soon com- 
pleted. A number of camels loaded with grain, with 
raw silk, fruits, cutlery, copper ware, and many other 
articles of Ispahan manufacture, were placed under my 
care ; or rather under that of an old confidential servant 
of my father; who had also directions to keep a sharp 
eye over me, lest I might go astray either from the path 





* Caravans. 

+ Chambers or cells, in a caravanserai, are called 
outaughs. 

¢ “Ispahaun nisfeh jehan us!” (Ispahan is half the 
world,) is a common Persian saying. 

§ Or Gomberoon, a sea-port of the Persian gulf, op- 
posite the island of Ormuz. 





of the caravan, or from those of safety and virtue. The 
whole concern, including myself, was consigned to a 
very rich and respectable Ghebre* merchant, in Yezd, 
whom I was enjoined to regard in every thing concern- 
ing trade, markets, lodging, and living—in all which he 
enjoyed my father’s entire confidence—as a man of per- 
fect uprightness. But I was to abstain from all more 
intimate connection with his family, for fear of contract- 
ing any of their abhorred idolatrous fire-worshiping prin- 
ciples ; which my father, good man! believed might be 
of so subtle a nature as to unsettle the wits and the faith 
of his hopeful son. 

“ My own share of the preparations were confined to 
packing up my clothes—to which some additions had 
been made by the care of my father—and a much larger 
selection of books than was consistent with the habits of 
my new profession, or the convenience of a traveller, 
Arms were provided, but I knew nothing of their use, 
and took little heed of them. ‘The sword encumbered 
me, the matchlock was weighty, and the pistol, stuck in 
my belt, embarrassed the free use of my arms; but I 
was told we might meet with troublesome customers on 
the way, and so I submitted. My father provided me 
with a nice ambling mule, the old nazir bestrode another, 
our servant was mounted on a third, which also carried 
a pair of yekdauns, or trunks, containing our clothes 
and bedding. 

“It was near the end of October when we quitted Ispa- 
han ; the weather was delightful, neither too hot nor too 
cold ; and I never shall forget the feelings of exultation 
with which I found myself thus happily freed from the 
confinement of the city, and launched into the world, 
entirely, as I promised myself, my own master. The 
enlivening bustle of the large caravan, the elastic purity 
of the air, the extent of populous villages and fine gar- 
dens, which then environed the city,—all viewed by the 
mellow light of a golden autumnal evening, raised my 
spirits to so high a pitch, that I forgot the anxious fare- 
well of my father, the tears and forebodings of my mo- 
ther, and even the mournful farewell of my good old 
maalim.t ‘May God protect thee, my son,’ said he, 
‘wherever thy footsteps may lead thee! Thy love for 
traveling may be worthy of praise, but it is hardly wise. 
I foresee that many dangers cross the path of thy star— 
these may be surmounted by thee, but I shall never see 
thee more! My days are few on earth, and I would fain 
have had the hand of my best beloved pupil to close my 
eyes. But God’s will be done! farewell once mure, my 
dear son, and may God and the prophet direct thy ways!’ 

“T wept on the old man’s neck, and my purpose was 
for a moment shaken by bis aged grief. But now all 
was forgotten—the boundless plain and the unclouded 
sky were around and above me—my heart beat high 
with hope, and I rejoiced in my resolution of seeing the 
world, and carving out my own fortune,” 


— > 
CHAPTER XXVII. 
The young merchant’s story continued—Moollah Hurmooz. 


“T need not tire you with an account of the journey 
to Yezd. I was delighted with our first day’s march in 
the boundless Desert; there was something grand in its 
vast solitude that elevated my sovl. The numerous 
cafilahs showed Upon its surface like a collection of 
moving atoms—it was as the life of man to eternity. 
But I became weary of it by degrees, and was glad when 
villages once more became our resting-places,—when, 
upon the eighth day, the small town of Aukdeh broke 
the spell; and still better pleased when, entering the fer- 
tile district of Yezd, and passing through its numerous 
dependent villages, rising like islands in a sea of desert, 
we reached that city on the eleventh day after our de- 
parture from Ispahan. 

“ The caravan now separated, each party filing off to- 
wards their respective destinations. For my part, the 
nazir and I went and secured quarters in the caravan- 
serai chiefly frequented by the merchants of Ispahan; 
where, having bestowed our goods in safety, we pro- 
ceeded to the house of Moollah Hurmooz, the Ghebre 
merchant, to whose care my father had consigned us. 


* The ancient Persians, who are worshippers of fire, 
as well as their descendants, are called by the Mahome- 
dans “ Ghebres.” 
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« The moollah was a man advanced in years, but still 
unbroken in strength and constitution, Every feature 
of his fresh and open countenance was fraught with 
good-nature and benevolence; his gray piercing eye 
beamed with intelligence, his nose was long and elevated, 
and his ample beard, of a silver gray, flowed down to 
his girdle. A large turban of white muslin covered his 
bead; his under vestments were also white; but the 
greater part of his person was enveloped in an ample 
cloak of yellow silk, lined with far. 

« We found him seated in a small chamber in front of 
one of his warehonses, and surrounded by a number of 
merchants from all parts of Asia: for Moollah Hur- 
mooz was a universal as well as an extensive trader. 
The Cashmirian brought his shawls: the men of Scind 
and of Moultain their chintzes, their indigo, and other 
produce of India ; the Affghaun sought a market for his 
drugs, his dried fruits, his carpets, and heavy-going 
horses,—as did the Arab for his steeds of high pedigree, 
his dates, and his cloaks. Turks and Syrians, Oozbecks 
and Kashgaurees—all were to be seen in the outaugh* 
of Moollah Hurmooz, 

«“ When the moollah had glanced his eye over the let- 
ters I had brought, he rose from his seat, and bade me 
welcome with a kind and cheerful voice. ‘I know thy 
father well, young man,’ said he; ‘he is a good and an 
honest man, and prudent withal: thou needst but to re- 
semble him. I owed much to his kindness when I visit- 
ed thy city, which men are fond to say is half the world: 
this in which thy servant lives, is but as a village to 
Ispahan : nevertheless, we will do our best to make thy 
abode here comfortable. I pray thee be seated, and let 
thy servant and his friends hear the news from the Daur- 
ul-Sultaunut.’t 

“I seated myself in the assembly ; but, somewhat be- 
wildered by the presence of so many strangers, and the 
novelty of every thing around me, I found myself at a 
loss to reply suitably to the civilities of my host. I 
taxed my recollection and invention for a set compli- 
ment, and was mortified to discover that all my fancied 
erudition was insufficient to set me at ease in a party of 
merchants, 

“ They, on their side, were not backward either in 
paying compliments or in asking questions. As soon as 
the moollah had mentioned my father's name, several 
persons in company claimed acquaintance with him, and 
sought to commence one with me. ‘A fine youth he 
is, observed one to another— full of modesty, too:— 
see how he blushes!’ ‘Ay, ay, and none of your vain 
coxcombs, who wear their fortune on their back in tinsel 
and embroidery,’ said another ; ‘ you see he dresses more 
like a moollah than a gay young fellow not twenty.’ 
‘ And so this is your first journey, your first commercial 
speculation ?’ enquired a third. ‘ Excuse thy servant,’ 
interrupted a fourth, ‘but what may be the price of in- 
digo and black pepper in the bazar at Ispahan !’ « Laillah- 
e-ilullah !’ cried a fifth ; «what questions they are putting! 
What should such a youth know of these things? Ask 
him the price of a young Georgian girl, and he’ll an- 
swer easily enough,’ and he burst into a laugh at his 
own wit. Thus did they teaze me, first on one side and 
then on the other, until quite stunned and confounded I 
could not utter a word. My host perceived my distress, 
and took pity on me. 

“«¢Gentlemen,’ said he, ‘the young man is fatigued 
with his journey—allow him to rest for to-day—to-mor- 
row he will, I dare say, give you all the information you 
require. Young gentleman,’ continued he to me, ‘I 
cannot ask you to my own house—the difference of our 
customs, as well as of our faiths, renders this inexpe- 
dient: but you shall occupy a house of mine, where 
servants and slaves of your own religion shall minister 
to your comforts; and I, the most willing of them, shall 
be ready, as far as my power extends, to be of service to 
your father’s son,’ 

“T retired, covered with confusion at the awkward ex- 
hibition I had made, and glad to be alone. The old nazir 
observed my vexation, and endeavoured to comfort me. 
‘Why should you be distressed, my honoured master, at 
acase that may happen to the best and wisest? You 
are very young; and a little custom and attention to the 
manners of the world will render you more than a match 

* Business chamber-office. 

+ Daur-ul-Sultaunut, “the abode of royalty”—i. e. 


for the best of them. Your talents are superior to most 
of those you saw this day; but you have not been ex- 
ercised, like them, in public conversation—in readiness 
of reply and repartee.’ 

“+Ab! Hassan Allee! how can you praise my ta- 
lents? Of what use are talents if they cannot prevent 
their possessor from being trampled on by a set of ya- 
boos,” like these merchants? Oh, Allee! how was I 
tongue-tied! What spell was it that bound me? Nota 
single quotation in point—not an apothegm—not a line 
of poetry—not a syllogism—could I recollect !’ 

«“ ¢Ah, my master!’ said the nazir, shaking his head, 
‘such tropes and figures are not the style of conversa- 
tion that suits mankind in general. Such flowers of 
rhetoric may answer in your mosques and medressahs— 
in the mouths of saints and doctors; but if you are to 
live in the world you must do as others do :—whether 
you be a merchant, a soldier, or a simple traveller, com- 
mon sense is the thing required to carry you through it. 
Not one quotation, not an illustration did you hear fall 
from any of the party to-day; yet they perplexed and 
confounded you, with all Hatiz and Saadi at your fingers’ 
ends.’ 

“In this way did we converse, as in low spirits and 
ill-humour I followed the servant of Moollah Hurmooz 
to the lodging prepared for me. When my first burst of 
vexation was over, I found myself constrained tu admit 
the truth of the old nazir’s observations; and this ad- 
mission led to very mortifying doubts regarding the value 
of my own acquirements. Here was I, enjoying the re- 
putation of being one of the first scholars of the Me- 


myself in talents and acquirements with the sages of 
other lanc¢s—silenced and put to shame by a few illite- 


debate had been started. Jt was clear that the recluse 
life I had hitherto led had deprived me of the confidence 


pose. Such were the first of a train of reflections which 
forced themselves upon me, and which led to a change 
of conduct that has undoubtedly proved beneficial to me ; 
but it was not till after many a painful struggle with my 
vanity, that I became humbled enough to gain instruc- 
tion from others, who, though possibly my inferiors in 
learning, were far my superiors in useful knowledge. 

“ Meantime we reached the lodgings appointed for us. 
They were not extensive, but very neat and convenient. 
A dewan-khaneh, or apartment for receiving company, 
opened on a neatly paved court, with a basin of water 
in the centre, and beds of flowers and shrubs around it. 
Beyond, there was a private reom, within which was my 
sleeping chamber; and from it there was a communica- 
tion with a very convenient bath, fitted up with the 
painted tiles of Cashan, and supplied with water froma 
large reservoir. 
was fitted up with the greatest attention to comfort, fur- 
nished with carpets of Herat and numuds of Kermaun. 

“The moollah’s servant, having shown us into the 
public hall, left us for a moment, but returned with half 


dow, made us low obeisances. . These were servants of 
various descriptions. ‘Iwo were peish-khidmuts, or body 
servants; one professed himself an excellent cook—an- 
other his no less excellent scullion ; there were two or 
three furoshes, or carpet-sweepers, who likewise, know- 
ing every part of the town, served as messengers; and 
there was a jeloodar and under groom, who announced 
that two capital horses, and an easy ambiing mule, were 
in the stabie, at my disposal during my stay in Yezd. 
“There was a complete assortment of all kinds of 
utensils, and bed-clothes, pillows, and cushions of eider 
down, aftaubehs or ewers, with basins of bright brass, 
mujmooas, or large metal salvers, coffee and tea cups, sher- 
bet bowls and spoons, not to speak of a complete culinary 
apparatus, and dishes of all descriptions; and the Mool- 
lah’s servant informed me that a certain provision was 
daily to be made of every article required for my mainte- 
nance, which he should take care, according to his mas- 
ter’s orders, to make ample and complete. ‘ My lord has 
but to hint his wishes for any thing that may not have 











minate a stupid fellow, as we do that of “ass,” 


dressah Meerza Abdoolla—who had burned to measure | 
rate men, without an argument, before even a point of 


and self-command requisite to apply the very talents of 
which I fancied myself possessed, to any effectual pur- | 


The whole of this suite of apartments | 


a dozen Mussulmans, who, standing up before the win- | 


and they shal. be obeyed as if they were the orders of a 
prince.’ 

“T soon learned that this Moollah Hurmooz was a 
man of principal consequence in the city of Yezd, and 
not more celebrated for his immense wealth than for the 
liberal manner in which he employed it. His attention 
to me was little more than that which he paid to all who 
were recommended to him, particularly, by his numerous 
correspondents ; although I afterwaids discovered, that 
having conceived a prejudice in my favour, partly in con- 
sequence of the very confusion which to others had ap- 
peared so stupid, he had taken unusual pains in the 
appointment of my servants, and in attention to my 
comforts. His charity was unbounded ; and few strangers 
sojourned any time in Yezd, especially if they were 
in distress, without tasting of the bounty of Moollah 
Hurmooz. 

«The moollah was the chief of that cast of infidels 
which is the remnant of the race of ancient Persians, 
called ‘ Atish-purwusts,’ (fire-worship ers,) or ‘ Ghebres,’ 
You are, no doubt, aware, gentlemen, that the province 
of Yezd contains more of these unhappy people than any 
other district of Persia. It appears to have been the 
point where they concentrated themselves when over- 
powered, as we read of in history, under the reign of 
their last king, Yezdijiherd, by the fortunate arms and 
prevailing truth of our blessed faith. Yet infidels though 
| they be, I can say, from my own observation, that, in 
point of industry, honesty, and many other good quali- 
ties, they merit great praise. I have traveled much, 
gentlemen, and although I am firmly attached to Islam- 
ism, (blessings be on its author—the prophet!) I have 
learned to look on those of other faiths with an eye of 
diminished prejudice ; and truth bids me speak in terms 
of high praise of the industrious Ghebres of Yezd. 

“1 shall not weary you with a detailed account of their 
| manners and customs; but some deserve notice. Within 
| a secret recess of every house is maintained a never-dying 
flame, which they consider as sacred. They believe that 
| it first came from the sun, and has been kept burning 
|ever since. Wo to the family with whom this sacred 
| fire becomes extinct !—misfortunes, they assert, are sure 

to follow, nor can the deserted altar be replenished with 
| the holy flame without long and painful rites. ‘To such 
| a pitch does this superstitious adoration of fire arise, that 

none of them will extinguish a lighted lamp or candle. 
To blow it out with the breath, they think would be pol- 
| luting this sacred symbol of the Most High; nay, I have 
| 
' 





heard it asserted, that were fire to break forth in their 
very dwellings, they would not attempt to stop its ravages, 
| but suffer the flame to spread or sink as it might. 
| They adore the sun as the author of light and heat 
| —as the immediate ty pe of the divinity, if not the divini- 
| ty himself: at morning and evening, as this glorious 
luminary rises or sinks in their cloudless horizon, you 
| may see the Ghebres going forth in crowds to bid him 
|‘ All hail! or to utter their farewell to this great object 
| of their worship. 
| “But that which struck me as one of their most extra- 
| ordinary customs, was the singular manner in which 
they dispose of their dead. ‘They conceive that the ele- 
ments of nature are too sacred to be polluted by a corrupt 
| and noisome dead body. ‘They do not, therefore, bury 
| their dead after the manner of the faithful—nor do they 
| burn them like the natives of India—that, indeed, were 
in their eyes the worst of profanation ;—but they expose 
the bodies in walled enclosures, where the birds of the 
| air can have access to them, and feed upon their flesh, 
| picking it from the bones, and thus destroying it piece- 
meal. How they can reconcile leaving a putrifying corpse 
to taint the air in such a fashion, with their reverential 
| delicacy for the elements, I know not; but such is their 
|custom. The chief people bave particular places con- 
| structed for this exposure, in the shape of round towers, 
| with shelves on an inclined plane, from whence the 
| bones, when disunited, drop into a hole below ; and it is 
said, that the fate of the deceased, in the other world, ig 
| augured from the manner in which the body is attacked 
| 


by the birds, and in particular by observing which eye is 
| first picked out. The right eye, I believe, is esteemed 
| to be the fortunate organ, the early destruction of which 


been already provided, through the chief peish-khidmut; | sends the soul of its owner to Paradise. 


“]T remained in great comfort at my lodgings at Yezd. 
I daily attended the moollah at his oflice, and visited the 


* Yaboo, a “pack-horse,” a term ofien used to deno- | bazars and caravanserais with an eye of increasing cu- 


riosity. My shyness gradually wore off; every day I 
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mingled in company with less effort; and though gene- 


rally silent, I was not confounded, and listened attentively | 


to all that passed. ‘This was of much service to me: in 


the first place, my distrust in the sufficiency of mere ab- | 
stract learning—in that knowledge of the world which | 
is acquired only from books—was confirmed: and se- | 


condly, in listening to the discourse of others, often su- 
premely silly and ignorant, I gained a due appreciation 
of the value of such learning, and the utility of exer- 
cising the mind, and filling it with the reflections and 


thoughts of wise men. ‘Thirdly, I began to know my 


own place and value in society, and gained a degree of | 


confidence which enabled me to take my share in conver- 
sation without pain, yet which prevented a recurrence of 
the arrogance I had once felt, but the folly of which I 
now clearly saw. 

“The good moollah contributed greatly towards this 
happy change. He would encourage me to visit him 
when he had but few guests, and then would draw me 
out, gradually feeling his way to select the subjects on 
which I was most at ease. One day he congratulated me 
upon my augmenting confidence and knowledge of the 
world, and told me how much he had been vexed at my 
distress on the first day of my arrival. ‘I saw,’ continued 
he, ‘that your confusion did not arise from native stu- 
pidity, but from shyness, the consequence of secluded 
habits; I knew that with the talents you possessed, and 
the duties you had to perform, such uncomfortable sen- 
sations must soon abate in a place like this; and all that 
could be done to promote that object was to afford oppor- 
tunities for gradually accustoming your mind to bear a 
mixed society. More than you are aware of has been 
done with this intention, and I rejoice to see the effects 
60 apparent.’ 

«“ But whatever change had taken place in my man- 
ners or my feelings, there was none in the dislike I en- 
tertained for the mercantile profession. The theoretical 
part of it I admired. I loved the unlimited intercourse 
it opened between distant nations, and the gratifications 
it was the means of affording to curiosity and to science ; 
but [ could not help being disgusted with the operative 
part; the loading and unloading,—the measuring, and 
the counting, and the baling ; the dust and the dirt; the 
porters, the muleteers, and camel-drivers. I was still bent 
on travel, and sought to make my commercial mission 
subservient to that alone. 

«“ Meantime, through the exertions of Moollah Hur- 


mooz, and of the old nazir, my father’s goods were sold, | 


and their proceeds turned into money, or by barter, into 
goods suitable to be carried to Bunder Abbassee, for sale 
to the European factories there. We purchased assafoe- 
tida, gum-ammoniac, dried fruits, silks, and other arti- 
cles. A caravan began to collect. ‘The roads were dan- 
gerous—parties of Affghauns, Ballouches, or Mekranees, 
savages of the most murderous description, infested them, 
and attacked caravans even of a considerable size: seve- 
ral merchants, therefore, joined together, and we at length 
collected about four hundred mules and camels, attended 
by two hundred and fifty men, merchants, muleteers, ca- 
mel-drivers and servants, with a party of armed men, 
who, going towards that quarter for service, accepted of 
a trifle to accompany and protect the caravan. 

* A considerable portion of my funds were vested in 
goods, but at least an equal share was converted into gold, 
and secured about my own person, and that of the na- 
zir. ‘The balance was to be paid to me by the moollah’s 
correspondent at Bunder Abassee, as signified by a letter, 
which also authorised the advance of a farther sum in 
case of need. ‘This document was secured within the 
lining of my cap, beneath my turban which was likewise 
heavy with concealed gold. 

« When the day of departure arrived, and when IT had 
thanked the moollah for the noble and hospitable man- 
ner in which he had entertained me, he replied, ¢ If thy 
residence as my guest in Yezd has been pleasant or use- 
ful to thee, my young friend, I rejoice at it most heartily. 
I would do much for thy father’s son, but more for thy- 


self; for, in truth, the mild gravity and sweetness of thy 


disposition bas awakened a strong interest in my heart. 
But thou hast propensities which, for thy own sake, I 
dread. Thou art adventurous; thy love for traveling 
exceeds thy prudence, and I would have thee curb it as 
an unruly courser, Travel, if prudently undertaken, is 
useful and praiseworthy ; but if thoughtlessly commenc- 
ed and rashly pursued, like precious medicine in the 
hands of an ignorant empiric, it may destroy what it was 


snares is yet but scanty: I cannot secure thee from the 
dangers that may beset thy path; but what I can do I 
will. ‘Take this paper, it is written in the character pe- 
culiar to my brethren—many of them are rich, and riches 
are power: if thou shouldst be in distress where one 
of these is to be found, he will relieve thee to the extent 
of his means—the name of Moollah Hurmooz shall en- 
sure thee a welcome. I do not offer thee gold, for thou 
hast sufficient both of that and the means of procuring 
it; but the horses and equipage thou hast used while 
| here, thou wilt accept as a poor mark of Hurmooz’s af- 
| fection. Fare thee well! and may the God of the Ghe- 
| bre, as well as of the Mussulman, keep thy steps, and 
| be a light to thy path !’ 

| «These words passed as I was quitting his door, and 
| I felt my cheeks wet with the tear of gratitude and affec- 
| tion, when I bade adieu to this worthy and hospitable 
| man.” 


‘| meant to benefit. ‘Thy knowledge of the world and its 
| 
| 


—>——- 
CHAPTER XXVIII. 
The young merchant's story continued.—The Robaut-e-Deeve. 


«“ We now commenced a longer and more toilsome 
journey. ‘The distance from Yezd to Bunder Abbassee, 
through Kermaun, which town we were to visit on our 
way, is not less than two hundred and fifty fursungs. 
The greater part of the country through which the road 
to Kermaun passes, is sandy and arid, very ill supplied 
with water, and sparingly sprinkled with villages. To 
| one accustomed to the rich environs of Ispahan, it ap- 
peared wretched in the extreme. 

“Kermaun itself lies in a well-peopled country, 
abounding in villages and gardens, but still sandy, and 
scantily watered. A scattered population, and some 
small miserable towns, are met with between Kermaun 
| and Bunder Abbassee: the first part of the country 
| through which the road passes is sandy ; the latter, rocky, 
| and affording rather more pasture, but the whole is 
dreary, brown, and barren. This dreariness increased as 
| we approached Bunder, and descended the mountains 

into the Gurmaseer, or hot country, rightly so called 

from its parched and burnt appearance, where dark rocky 
| ridges, or hills of sand without either water or verdure, 
| reflect the sun’s rays, and scorch up the vitals of unfor- 
tunate travellers. 

“ Our progress, though slow, was for a long time pros- 
| perous. We reached Kermaun in eighteen days, halting 

once or twice to refresh our cattle; and after remaining 
six days in that town, to give time for the transaction of 
business, and the arrival of persons to join the cafilah, 
we pursued our way steadily for more than twenty days, 
in which time we had arrived within thirty fursungs of 
Buoder. 
«It was here that we were taught more particularly to 
' dread the attacks of robbers; and here, accordingly, we 
found the villages in great alarm, as intelligence was said 
to have reached them of several large and desperate bands 
having come down from the mountains, and infesting the 
roads, so that great danger was to be apprehended for 
| the cafilah. 

“ But what could we do? one of these wretched vil- 
lages might, by great exertion, supply our numbers with 
food for a day or two, but certainly would not be able to 

' continue such provision for any length of time; besides, 
remaining in one place was but giving time to the thieves 
for concentrating their forces, while there were no well- 
founded hopes of increasing our own. An oracular an- 
swer from the pages of the Koran,* which was consult- 

| ed on the occasion, decided our movements, as it was 
interpreted by our moollahs into an order to proceed ; 
and in obedience to this, or rather to necessity, we armed 
ourselves, girding on our swords and pistols, and sling- 
ing our loaded matchlocks across our backs; and trem- 
bling far more from fear than eagerness, we took our 
departure from the village of Hussunabad. 

«“ We had proceeded in no small trepidation and anxi- 
ety for about ten miles, when our alarm was justified by 
the appearance of a cloud of dust issuing from a valley 
on our right; and as the wind drove it to one side, we 





* This species of augury, resembling the “ Sortes Vir- 

| giliane,” is very common in the East. ~In Persia, the 

works of Hafiz, Saadee, and others, are made use of, as 
well as the Koran. 








could see near two hundred savage-looking horsemen, 
armed with spears and swords, bows and arrows, and a 
few matchlocks. The caravan had not kept in very good 
order, and the greater part of its drivers and defenders, 
appalled at this sight, cut the ropes of the baggage, and 
throwing down the loads, urged away their beasts with 
all the speed they could make. The party of armed men, 
not more than twenty in number, when they saw this 
rout, retired in good order to a little eminence on one 
side, where they formed into a circle, and began firing 
their matchlocks with so much effect, and kept so good a 
face, that the robbers, seeing plenty of plunder already 
on the field, left them alone, to secure it, and to put the 
stragglers to death. 

«“ This was done in a twinkling. All who were mount- 
ed on indifferent beasts, were overtaken and massacred, 
and the animals were loaded with the very bales perhaps 
they bore before. Those who could gain the little emi- 
nence, of whom I was one, remained safe: it seemed to 
be a fair compromise between the thieves and us—no in- 
terruption to our plunder, no molestation to you! At 
last, after a very anxious while, the robbers collected all 
they could carry off; cut to pieces what they could not, 
in order to discover the most valuable booty, and moved 
off with it; upon which the survivors descended to see 
what friends were killed, and who had got away. Among 
the first, I recognised the body of my poor nazir! who, 
remaining too long with his master’s camels and goods, 
had fallen a victim to his zeal. It was but the body, for 
they had stripped it as naked as he was born, and my 
gold was gone with his clothes. I lamented the poor 
faithful creature much ; but was not a little thankful to 
my defenders for their courage, and to the thieves for 
their prudent backwardness, which saved my life, my va- 
luable papers, and no small sunt of money. 

“We now agreed that it would be best to proceed 
without delay to the next stage, where we could better 
decide on our future operations, We mustered only 
about fifty men out of six times that number ; but ere 
we had gone far, so many stragglers and runaways joined 
us, that, before night closed in, our number was trebled ; 
probably the number of dead and of prisoners together 
might have amounted to a hundred and fifty. 

“ We were but in poor plight after all: hardly a mor- 
sel of provisions was to be found among us: and some, 
having abandoned their horses or mules upon the first 
alarm, in hopes of hiding themselves more easily from 
their pursuers, were without animals to carry them, 

«“ The regular halting-place of the caravan was an old 
ruin of great magnitude, which some said was a fort 
built by the Deeves, in times of old: others aflirmed that 
it was a large caravanserai, erected in the days of Nou- 
sheervan, the Just. It still had many vaults which served 
to shelter travellers, but they were scattered through dif- 
ferent parts of the building, so that no large party could 
be accommodated within easy hearing of each other; a 
circumstance which was the more disagreeable, because 
there was no method of securing any part of these vaults 
against attacks from without. To remedy this evil, it 
was customary for caravans to post sentinels, who might 
give notice of approaching danger. 

“Tt was late before we reached the ruin, which rose 
like a black craggy hill out of the plain, in the moonless 
darkness of a winter night. We were cold, comfortless, 
and hungry, without the means of satisfying any of our 
wants. Prudence suggested the necessity of appointing 
some of our party to watch, but no one chose to take the 
duty on himself; each was occupied in accommodating 
himself as he best could, and too much exhausted with 
the fatigue of the day to think of any thing but seeking 
to lose recollection of his hunger and discomfort in re- 
pose. Accordingly, having driven our horses into one 
or two of the most spacious vaults, we were all soon bu- 
ried in sleep. 

“It chanced that many of the larger vaults being thus 
occupied, an old merchant and I, with one or two others, 
had taken possession of a smaller chamber, close to what 
appeared to have been a gate of the building ; and there, 
gathering ourselves up in a corner from the cold, we 
slept in comparative comfort. 

« Towards morning, bappening to awake, I went forth 
for a moment to view the night, and had advanced a few 
steps along the broken overhanging wall, when voices 
struck my ear. It might be some of my comrades, who, 


like me, had arisen from their uneasy bed, and I stopped 
They came round an abrupt angle, and I was 


to listen. 
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just about to address them, when the strange low whis- 
pering tones in which they spoke alarmed me, and I 
drew back close to the wall. 


« The fabric was in so shattered a condition, and there- 


were sO many projecting masses overgrown with dry 
grass, that numerous clefts and chasms were to be found 
in every part of it. One of these happened to be close 
beside me, and, retiring to it, [ensconced myself in such 
a manner that I could hear and see, without being disco- 
vered, 

« As the people advanced, I saw that they were thiee 
in number. It was too dark to distinguish their garb or 
their countenances, but my newly awakened suspicion 
was increased by observing, relieved against the sky, a 
spear across the shoulder of one of them. At first I could 
only hear the suppressed murmurs of their voices ; words 
became distinguishable as they approached, but they were 
in a strange dialect, of which I could not comprehend the 
full import. 

« At length I made out the following dialogue: ‘T tell 
you, they must all be here; they could get no farther 
after dark, and Sheer Alleeand I watched them till then; 
besides, I am certain I heard the neighing of a horse.’ — 
‘Well, if they are here,’ replied another, ‘they cannot 
escape us again:—may their fathers be burned, the 
dogs! we should have lost half our prize had it not been 
for that lucky discovery. Why the old man says that 
there is a young fellow whose coat and belt are worth 
two thousand sequins, and there is some talk of an old 
merchant with rubies and emeralds enough in his turban 
to buy the whole caravan.’—* Well, let us take care, not 
one must escape. — Oh, no fear! Meer Hussun is gone 
round to the other vaults with forty men, and the twenty 
with Sooltaun will take care of these here ; the rest must 
act as occasion requires, and catch the flyers: when we 
light the torches, every one must be put to death as he 
rushes out ; we must not make too many prisoners, or 
we shall be embarrassed in our retreat.’ 

“ While this was going on, the three men passed me 
slowly, pausing at times as if looking for some one. ‘ The 
curse of Shytaun* on that stupid dog, Dilawur Sooltaun ! 
what can be keeping him” cried one of the party, pee- 
vishly ; ‘there’s never a job to do but he lags behind : 
why will Meer Hussun always employ him?’— Hush !’ 
whispered the other; ‘not so loud—you may awaken 
some of these sleeping dogs :—Sooltaun is a blood rela- 
tion of Meer Hussun, you know, and though he may be 
slow, when he does perform a job he does it completely, 
and so you will see him do now: but go you back to the 
north angle while I advance and see what they are 
about.’ So saying, the three separated, and I remained 
in an agony of fear and doubt as to what I should do. 
There were all my unfortunate companions sleeping 
soundly within a few yards of me, void of all suspicion, 
—just on the point of being murdered by a merciless 
banditti, and I, who knew their danger, had not the 
means of putting them on their guard; for discovery 
and instant death must inevitably follow any attempt at 
alarming them, without the smallest chance of succeed- 
ing in the effort. 

“Trusting to the obscurity, I looked out, and seeing 
no one, resolved to attempt reaching the cell where my 
companion the merchant was sleeping. In this I fortu- 
nately succeeded without interruption, and cautiously 
wakening him, could hardly stifle his cry of affright, 
while I told him the dreadful reality. I had just deter- 
mined on making an effort to find the vaults that were 
occupied by our armed companions, when voices were 
again heard close to the mouth of our cell. Oh, how my 
blood curdled at the sound !—it was the signal of death, 
and I thought my hour was come. 

“ Suddenly the air was illuminated by bright continued 
flashes, succeeded by loud and horrible shouts; and these 
again were soon mingled with cries and groans, the clash 
of weapons, and the knell of matchlock and pistol-shots. 
I cast a glance around me for the means of defence ; but 
what were matchlock and sword in the hands of an old 
man and a raw stripling against a host of armed ruffians ? 
Our cell, till now, had fortunately escaped their notice, 
but there was small chance of its remaining long undis- 

Covered ; and I cast my eyes around in despair, unwilling 
to die without a struggle, yet uncertain what to do; when, 
by the light of the flashes which penetrated our cell, I 
observed a rent in the deepest recess, which the darkness 


had bitherto concealed from our view. ‘Here, here!’ 
cried I to the merchant, who, stupified with terror, allow- 
ed me to lead him as I chose; ‘this is our only chance 
for safety—let us try to mount here, the hollow may con- 
ceal us.’ I clambered up to the aperture; it was a rent 
in the wall, beyond which nothing could be seen for the 
darkness: it was very narrow, but I squeezed myself 
through, and feeling for footing on the other side, lent 
my hand to the old man, who instinctively followed. 
Alas! the aperture was too small for his greater bulk ; 
he stuck half way, and I was in despair. The shouts and 
the cries continued—they approaclhied—all seemed lost: 


in vain. 


which the whole person followed: he fell in upon me 


and we rolled together into a deep hole, where for a mi- 
nute or more [ lay half-stunned by the fall. 


ears. At length it approached, and the trampling of feet 
imprecations, shook the place. ‘Allah! Allah!’ cried | 
one or two voices, which I recognised for those oi the 
men who had shared our cell, and who, now discovered | 
by the ruffians, vainly prayed for mercy :—one or two | 
heavy blows, accompanied by bitter execrations, told us 
the result. The to:ches flashed, and one or two crevices 
admitted a faint ray of their light. Expecting to see the | 
faces of our murderers gazing in upon us through the | 
chasm, I looked up in helpless horror. Had it been so, | 
we were gone without resource, and for a few moments | 
the agony of suspense was almost insufferable; but the | 
trampling and the tumult receded after a while, the lights 
vanished, and silence as well as darkness prevailed. 
“Oh, what ages of agony did the next two hours ap- 
pear! My faculties and apprehension were as perfect as | 
ever: I was keenly alive to the full misery of my situa- 
tion. There could be no doubt of the event of this mi- | 
serable fray, and I knew that the morning light must | 
decide our fate; for faint and famished as we were, it | 
would be impossible for us to survive long in our con- 
cealment, and we should be forced to come forth and take 
our chance of discovery, rather than die, like vermin, 
starved to death in cur holes. If you ask me whether | 
this severe lesson did not cure me, for the time, of my | 
itch for traveling, I answer, no,—it never occurred to | 
me to tax my favourite pursuit with being the cause of | 
my misfortune; and though I heartily wished myself any | 
where in safety, I never repented of my departure from | 
home, or felt the smallest wish for returning to its insi- | 
pid security. 
«« My companion, I believe, felt the horror of his situa- | 
tion less than I ;—his faculties were stupified. His fall, 
although it had in no wise materially injured him, had 
stunned his senses; he lay groaning, now and then eja- 
culating the name of Allah, but never addressed a word 
to me. 
“ At length morning broke. A dim gray light mingled | 
almost imperceptibly with the palpable darkness of our 
dungeon, and the twitter of a bird proclaimed that nature | 
was once more awake. No hostile sound was to be 
heard, and I resolved to ascertain the state of things | 
above. 
“Stiff and sore, I rose with difficulty from the rovgh 
hard stones, and looking round with eyes now accus- | 
tomed to the obscurity of the place, I discovered that we 
were at the bottom of a large vault, the greater part of 
which had fallen in and choked up the entrance. A 
flight of steps had probably once led to it, for we were at 
least twelve feet under the surface of the ground. One 
or two small chinks in the roof admitted a faint ray of 
light, but the greater part of the whole remained in im- | 
penetrable darkness. 
« Turning towards the side of the pit, near which we 
had lain, it was not without much difficulty that I suc- | 
ceeded in clambering up the steep slope of fragments 
down which we had fallen, and reached one of the chinks 
through which the torches had flashed the night before. 
I found the aperture completely filled up with rubbish, | 
and it was with great labour I removed so much of it as | 
enabled me to look down into the cell where we had | 
slept. There, indeed, ley a ghastly proof of the tragedy | 














* Satan, the Devil. 


that had been acted. The three men, who with us had | 


I pulled by the head and shoulders of my companion, but | 
At last, my exertions loosened a stone, and it | 
fell; I redcubled my efforts, and tore away a part of his | 
girdle, which had caught the projecting stones, upon | 


headlong, followed by a quantity of stones and rubbish, | 


as if immediately overhead, mingled with many criesand | the chilling dews of night. 


| of an ass. 
| tiously stole out to spy who the stranger might be who 








| occupied the place, lay stark dead, bloody and naked, as 


they had fallen and been stripped by the miscreants. It 
| now also became obvious by what means the aperture 
had escaped their view: the efforts made in dragging my 
friend the merchant after me, and the displacing of a 
| few stones, had shaken the crazy fabric so much that a 
| quantity of rubbish had fallen from the old arched roof, 
and effectually concealed our hiding-place: it cost mea 
| good deal more toil before I widened the rent sufficiently 
| to let myself out. 

| “ Stepping over the dead bodies, I ventured to peep 
| forth, All was still, and the pure morning air revived 
| me. I went cautiously round to the vaults where most 
of my friends had been disposed of for the night; and I 
shall never forget the scene of horror which presented 
| itself to me there. Death—violent death at least—had 
| been a stranger to me till the day before, when our cara- 
van was dispersed ; and then the excitement of my mind 
| Lad kept me from dwelling upon its victims: but now, 
when all nature was renewed in its freshness, in the 


« When I recollected myself, we were in utter dark- | quiet light of morning, I saw with sickening heart all 


ness, and the noise of the fray came more faintly to my | the companions of my journey lying mangled with 


ghastly wounds, their stiff and naked corses steeped in 
Each lay, as issuing forth 
on the first alurm he received his death-blow, or dread- 
ing to leave his retreat had awaited his murderers in the 
vault. Some, however, had sold their lives dearly, for 
several of the banditti lay pierced with matchlock balls 
which had been fired from within. 

“ Heart struck, and shuddering at this dismal spec- 
tacle, I longed to fly; but first I mounted the summit of 
the ruin to look if any thing was to be seen that boded 
danger. All, however, was still. The place stood in a 
plain, surrounded at various distances by craggy hills; 
but so far as the eye could reach, no living thing was to 
be seen. I now returned to my fellow sufferer, the sole 
survivor yet at liberty, besides myself, of all our company. 

“It was not without difficulty I roused him to any 
degree of exertion; terror bad still possession of his 
faculties, and it was some time before I could persuade 
him that he was safe for the moment, but that he could 
not too soon quit so dangerous a spot. He was bruised, 
though not severely hurt, and I had great difficulty in 
getting him out of the vault. 


«“ When he found himself once more in daylight, he 
exclaimed, ¢ Allah Akbar! Allah Kereem !’ several times 
in a bewildered tone; nor was his alarm diminished, 
when his eyes lighted upon the murdered men in the 
cell. It did not, however, prevent him from observing 
the disorder of his dress ; and missing his girdle, he ex- 
claimed, ‘ Staffer-ullah ! it is gone ; what dust has fallen 
on my head! Alas, it is gone, and I am a miserable old 
man !”’ ‘If it is your girdle,’ said I, ‘ that you lameat so 
piteously, you need not be much distressed about it: it 
has fallen into the pit which preserved us last night, and 
I will fetch it for you: only endeavour to recollect your 
scattered senses; you will need them all, I fear.’ 
‘ Allah !’ exclaimed he, ‘is this true, young man ? is it 


| indeed there ? how shall I reward thee ? thou art indeed 


my good angel; what recompense shall I bestow on 
thee ?’ « Lose no farther time,’ rejoined 1; ¢ recover your 
presence of mind, and be ready quickly to accompany 
me from hence ; that is all the reward I require.’ So say- 
ing I descended into the pit, and soon found the shawl, 


| torn and tattered as it was, which formed the old man’s 


girdle. He received it with trembling hands, and feeling 
it all over with a degree of interest that surprised me, 
cast up his eyes to heaven, muttering ‘ Praise be to 
Allah! praise to the prophet! all is safe, all is secure.’ 
With that he fixed it carefully around him, and I led 


| him from the place, avoiding the spots where our dead 


friends were lying; for I feared that his mind, already 
sorely shaken, would never withstand the sight. 

« At this moment I was alarmed by the faint braying 
I hurried the old man into a recess, and cau- 


thus announced himself. Following the sound, I dis- 
covered that it proceeded from the vault where our cattle 
had been enciosed the night before. ‘They had not es- 
caped the robbers’ search, and probably had served to 
carry off the prisoners; but an ass, of rather sorry ap- 
pearance, belonging to a servant of the caravan, had 
either been overlooked or despised: and it proved a 
truly providential gift to us; for without it the old mer- 
chant could never have left the place; and as I could 
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not have brought myself to abandon him, his fate would 
have most probaly involved mine. 

«“ At last the old man was mounted, and leading the 
ass, we departed in the direction of our intended course. 
As we increased our distance from the ominous Robaut- 


e-Deeve,* my companion recovered some portion of his | 


mental energy; and declaring that be knew the road, I 
followed his directions. We had found a few fragments 
of bread scattered about, either by some of our friends 
or the robbers ; and these, with a little water from a well 
close to the Robaut, was all the refreshment on which 
we had to depend, perbaps for several days. 

« Long and dreary were the hours as we slowly wound 
through one barren and burning valley after another. 
The merchant’s strength at length began to fail. He 
complained of severe pains all over his body; and be- 
fore the sun had reached his height, he laboured under 
an ardent fever and a burning thirst. I was greatly 
fatigued myself; the mental and bodily suffering of the 
last two days, coupled with want of food and rest, had 
nearly exhausted my frame; my throat was also parch- 
ed, and it was with difficulty that I continued to drag 
my limbs along. 


“It was about two hours after noon, as we traveled | 


through a valley where some overhanging rocks threw 
their shadow over a recess near the road, that the mer- 
chant, whose feebleness had rapidly increased, exclaim- 
ed, ‘My son, I can support it no longer! my hour is 
come; the tree must lie where it falls; lay me yonder 
in the shade, and sit a little while with me to close my 
eyes; you will not be long detained.’ He was in fact 
falling from the ass, and I saw with despair that my last 
remaining companion was about to be taken from me. 
“TIT carried him to the shady spot he had indicated, 
and clearing a space from the stones which encumbered 
it, laid bim down as much at his ease as possible. 
‘Thanks,’ said he, ‘my son; thou hast done a charitable 
deed—and thy endeavour to prolong the life of an old 
man will not be without its reward. But that which is 
written must be accomplished ! Allah has decreed it, and 
I perish a victim to my own restless spirit and insatiable 
love of gain !—My son, beware thou uf such madness! 
« «The man who is dying before thee was Hadjee Ab- 
doollah, of Sheerauz; whose name, as a trader of no 
sinall eminence, must have reached thine ear. Long did 
I toil after riches; to amass them I sacrificed personal 
comfort, the welfare of my family, and mental repose ; 
and now life itself is added to the rest. My constant 
absence produced dissensions in my household ; my wo- 


men were faithless, my eldest son became a debauchee ; | 


my daughters weie married to worthless spendthrifts— 
for | was not near them to hinder it. I lost my best and 
most affectionate wife; her heart was broken by my 
stubborn and wayward conduct: I saw it all, but still 
could not refrain. Tempted by the prospect of extraor- 
dinary gain, I visited the court of Ispahan, with some 
rich and costly jewels ; but found there only those who 


desired to possess, but had not the means to purchase | 


them. It was dangerous to be known as the possessor 


of such treasures; so hearing that an advantageous mar- | 


ket was likely to be found in India, I joined thy caravan, 
intending to dispose of them to some speculator at Bun- 
der, or to carry them myself to Bombay—nay, rather to 
visit the court of the luxurious Mahmood, at Shah Je- 
hanabad,t than lose the gains I sought. It was to have 
been my last adventure; [ promised myself ease and 
comfort in my age, after that should have been concluded. 
But God has willed it otherwise, and I die in a distant 
land the victim ef my own avarice—Allab-hu-Akber !— 
Allah Kereem !—his will be done ! 

«+ But thou, my son, art still young—take warning 
by my fate, content thyself with moderate gains, and be 
not too ambitious of wealth. And now I will put thee 
in possession of that which has proved my bane, but 
which, wisely used, may bless thee and all thy house. 
Scest thou this girdle? It contains rubies and emeralds 
of great value. In the liaing of the cap beneath my 
turban, thou wilt find two necklaces of pearls, of the 
fiuest that Bahrein ever produced, and fit to adorn the 
person of a king. But the lining of my under vest con- 
tains the choicest gems: I have not breath to tell them— 
and, oh, it is hard to part with them! ‘Take them not, 





* Caravanserai of the Deeves, or evil spirits—Robaut 
signifies a caravanserai, 


{ Or Dehlee. 


the pang of seeing them in other hands than mine ;— 
| and yet they have ruined me !—but thou mayest safely 
| use them, for they are the fruit of honest gains, and 
| those I leave behind me will be well provided for by 
my death. But I grow fainter, my son—and this thirst! 
| this thirst ! O God, for a drop of water!’ 

«“ These were almost the last words of the unhappy 

| Hadjee Abdoollah. It was with much difficulty and 

many pauses he uttered what I have related; and now 
| the fever and thirst together parched his tongue, so that 
| he could no longer speak. I continued to support his 
| head for an hour, but at last even his groans ceased, and 
| he remained insensible, drawing his breath heavily and 
| painfully. At length there was a slight convulsion—a 
| choking in the throat—and all was over: the spirit pass- 
| ed to taste the mercy of God, and the body lay lifeless 
| in my arms. 
«I closed the eyes, turned the feet to Mecca, and dis- 
| charged the last solemn duties with a heavy heart. I was 
| alone in the wide desert, and had little prospect of a bet- 
| ter fate than that of Hadjee Abdoollah. As for burying 
| the body, I had neither strength nor means for it; so 
obeying his directions in possessing myself of the jewels 
| and money that were sewed up in different parts of his 
dress, and transferring them safely to my own person, I 
covered the body with its own garments, and mounting 
the ass, which had been browsing on the dried herbage 
around, I pursued my way in the faint hope of reaching 
a village before night should close in.” 

—>—— 
CHAPTER XXIX. 


The young merchant's story continued—The Frank Hakeem. 


“I proceeded but slowly: the famished animal I rode 
could make but little progress, and I began to feel the 
| effects of my own fatigue and exertions, in a very pain- 
| ful manner. The thirst which had oppressed me for 

many hours was now almost intolerable; and pains in 

| the back and loins, with burning eyes and skin, an- 
| nounced too certainly the approach of illness. I saw 
| 





nothing for it but lying down to die on the road side, 
like my poor companion. Indeed I did not know my 
way, and was forced at Jast to let my ass choose for it- 
self; which after all was the best thing I could do, for 
the instinct of these animals enables them in many cases 
to find the road to a village when the rider would seek 
it in vain, 

« Left to itself, the ass moved on at a quicker pace, 
picking its steps over the stony plain in the now fast 
declining light of day; and all I could do was to keep 
myself from falling, when suddenly it pricked up its long 
ears and broke out into a long continued bray. I looked 
on all sides, but could see nothing for a while; at last 
the bark of a dog came upon my ear, and rousing my- 
self to claser observation, I descried upon the stony sur- 
face of the right-hand hill a few sheep and goats, 

| distinguished only by their motion from the rocks on 
| which they picked their scanty food. It was a cheering 
| sight; sheep require a shepherd, and at this time of day 





could not be far from a village or encampment. The 
very idea revived my fainting spirits, and I looked around 
with still more intentness, till at last, sitting on a rock 
near the summit of the crag, I perceived a human 
figure. 

“The moment I was near enough, I beckoned and 
called with all my might; but the figure would not stir. 
Again I exerted my voice, and seconded it by getting off 
the ass: this movement appeared to alarm the man; for 
giving a loud whistle, he got up and disappeared. Vexed 
and disappointed, I slowly mounted, and was pursuing 
my path, when at the next turning of the rock I observ- 
ed two persons standing above me with lances in their 
hands, as if prepared either to make or repulse an at- 
tack. 

« «In the name of God,’ said J, ‘approach and assist 
a distressed Mussulman, who has with difficulty escaped 
from the hands of robbers.’ ‘ Who art thou, and whither 
goest thou?’ cried one of the youths, (for both were 
young men,) in a strange wild dialect ; ‘ what assistance 
dost thou seek ?!—art thou not rather thyself a robber, 
armed as thou art?’ ‘No, replied I, ‘1am a traveller 
and a true believer, poor and distressed; I seek a little 
drink to slake my intolerable thirst, and the way to the 
next village; if ye be charitable enough to conduct me 
there, ye shall not want reward. Approach and fear 











my son, till I am dead! I could not while I live endure ‘nothing—by the holy Caaba! by the head of the pro- 


phet! I speak the’truth !’ 

« On this, the youths conversed a little together, and 
then cautiously approached; my haggard and worn-out 
appearance was not indeed calculated to keep up their 
alarm ; and after a little farther parley, they told me that 
they belonged to a party of shepherds sent from the 
village of Zenjaun, to watch the sheep and goats of its 
inhabitants while they pastured on the neighbouring 
hills. ‘The village,’ they said, ‘ was still six miles dis. 
tant;’ but one of them, stipulating for a reward, which [ 
willingly promised him, engaged to conduct me there, 
They now brought a vessel containing aub-e-doogh,* to 
quench my thirst. Oh! never shall I forget that deli- 
cious draught! its refreshing coolness pervaded my bura- 
ing frame, and imparted to it a vigour, which, compared 
with my former exhausted state, seemed like perfect 
strength. 

“The shepherd boy now girt his loins, and leading 
the way conducted my ass by the bridle, along paths so 
intricate, and over ground so rocky and dangerous, that 
it would have been impossible to find the road without 
a guide. Indeed, so suspicious did the path appear, that 
more than once I felt inclined to tax my conductor with 
perfidy, and endeavour to rid myself of his dangerous 
presence. But my weakness, and the certainty of pe- 
rishing, if left to myself, were so perfectly apparent, and 
so reckless of consequences had my sufferings made me, 
that I determined to take my chance and trust to the 
fidelity of my guide. 

“Tt was well that I did so; for after a most fatiguing 
hour, my eyes were gladdened by the lights of Zenjaun 
twinkling at a distance in the plain below. Our descent 
occupied the greater part of another hour; and I could 
not have held out much longer, when, after passing 
through some fields and enclosures, we found ourselves 
before the gate of the place. The voice of my con- 
ductor soon procured us admittance, and he led me to 
the house of the ketkhodah,t as the best, he assured me, 
in the village; where, half dead with my sufferings, | 
dismounted, and sought shelter for the night. 

«« My appearance caused no small stir in the village; 
no sooner was it known that a stranger had arrived at 
the ketkhodah’s, after being plundered by the Ballooches, 
than the people flocked to the house, and pestered me 
with questions. But | was in no plight to answer them; 
so I shortly told my host that I had escaped with diffi- 
culty from the attack which had destroyed the expected 
caravan ; but was still able to pay for any trouble I might 
give, and for the accommodations I should require, until 
sufficiently recovered to resume my journey. 

“The ketkhodah, .a gloomy looking and very dark 
man, with a most sinister cast of the eye, and an ominous 
scar on one cheek, was by no means hasty in acceding 
to my request. His house was small, he said; he was 
not fond of admitting strangers; there was a mehman- 
khaneh} for the reception of travellers: in bad repair, it 
was true, but still good enough, he dared to say, to serve 
my turn. I repeated, that though I had been plundered 
of my property, I still had enough to remunerate hin 
handsomely for all I required, and to obtain the means of 
transporting myself to Bunder, where I had friends who 
would assist me. I began to search for the purse which 
contained money for my daily expenses, intending to 
tempt him by the sight of some silver, when all at once 
his manner changed ; his doubts and gloom disappeared, 
and a surly smile stole over his ill-favoured countenance. 
‘There was no need,’ he said, ‘ of another word; the 
best accommodation he had was at my servi -; no need 
of money or rewsrd! What! he was a Mussulman! 
did not the blessed prophet command men to be char 
table ? and was he not bound then to assist a brother of 
the faithful in distress ? 

“ My ass profited by this favourable revolution in my 
host’s mind, and was immediately taken care of; lights 
were procured ; numuds were spread in the best apart- 
ment; a cotton mattress, with a coverlet, was laid there 
for my use ; and after indulging in another long draught 
of buttermilk and water, I undressed, stowed my valu- 
able apparel under my head, and retired to sleep. 

« But the excessive fatigue I had undergone conspired 
with the growing fever in my blood to render my frame 





* Buttermilk and water. + Chief magistrate. 
+ A house for the reception of travellers, smaller than 
a caravanserai. 
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restless and irritable. It was long ere I sank into a 
troubled doze, from which I was roused by that intuitive 
perception which one has of the close presence of an- 
other, when darkness prevents the intruder from being 
seen. I was confident that I had felt the air of some one 
leaning over me; I even thought my person had been 
touched, and that a hand had cautiously felt about as if 
searching for something in the bed. If such were the 
case, it was withdrawn too quickly for detection; my 
quick start might have alarmed the intruder, for, when I 
stretched out my arms, they met in vacancy, and no 
sound struck upon my ear. 

“T slept again, but it was a restless watchful sleep, 
disturbed by horrid dreams and often broken by a start; 
indeed an indefinite sense of danger hung over me, and 
would of itself have prevented any continued repose. 
But morning came without any farther cause of alarm, 
and gaining confidence from the daylight, I gathered 
closely together such parts of my dress as contained my 
valuables, and sank into a more refreshing slumber than 
I had yet enjoyed. 

“ My sleep might have lasted about three hours, when 
a slight noise in the apartment awoke me. I looked up, 
and saw my host the ketkhodah bending over me with 
eyes of dark enquiry. It happened that I lay with one 
arm thrown across my face ; perhaps cast there instinct- 
ively, to shade my eyes from the glare of an opposite 
window. Weakness and sleepiness prevented me from 
moving at the moment, and the suspicious appearance of 
my host awakened a desire to learn what he wanted, and 
induced me to continue the semblance of slumber. 

“The man approached more closely, and looked about 
my person and among the bedclothes, with the earnest- 
ness of one who expects some interesting discovery: a 
slight movement, however, which I could not control, 
made him start back and turn to leave the room, first 
casting a rapid glance where I lay, to see if my sleep 
still continued. Such conduct, coupled with the indis- 
tinct occurrences of the night, awakened considerable 
alarm in my mind; and I was ruminating on what had 
passed, when the voices of my host, and another person, 
whom I found to be my guide of the night before, and 
the ketkhodah’s son, conversing in whispers, attracted 
my attention :—alarm sharpened my senses, and with 
horror and dismay I made out the following dialogue :— 

“¢ Well,’ said the lad, ‘what do you mean to do, 
father? you are surely not going to let-this fellow pass, 
after the pains I took to bring him to the house?” «No, 
no,’ growled the father, ‘ no fear of that ; but you would 
not have me cut his throat in open day ?’ ‘ Why did you 
let the night pass, then ?’ « Why, I did make half an at- 
tempt, but the wretch did nothing but moan and groan 
all night, and hardly shut an eye ; so when I went near 
him, just to feel where his clothes were put, he started 
up and almost caught hold of me. I did get my fingers 
on his girdle, I believe, and there is money in it, no 
doubt.” «I was sure of it, father—I told you so last 
night, but you would not believe me.’ ‘ Why, to be sure, 
I did think at first that he was some poor wretch ; but 
his readiness at offering money made me look sharp, and 
then I observed how heavy his girdle was. I wonder 
you did not knock him off his ass last night.’ « May his 
father be burned, the dog! I did think of it more than 
once, but then he had been seen with me by others of 
the villagers, and his cries might have been heard :— 
you know the shepherds are scattered every where among 
the hills just now :—besides, he had a gun and a sword, 
and had I missed my blow in the dark, he might have 
defended himself better than I should have liked. I 
thought it safer to carry him home, where there need be 
no fear of his escaping. Remember that Armenian from 
Sheerauz—how cleverly that business was managed—no 
one ever guessed how he came by his end.’ « And that 
moollah going to Yezd with his Indian gold,’ rejoined 
the surly voice of the father, warmed with the recollec- 
tion of his murderous exploits, «the old yaboo’s death 
appeared quite natural ; yes, yes! it must be in that way 
we go to work with this young dog, and I doubt not he 
will prove a good prize. There is a fever in his eyes 
already: you may know it by his sleep; he can’t quit 
the village to-day.’ «By the beard of Omer! he shall 
not.’ «Hush, hush! take care—don’t speak so loud, 
you may waken him, or others may hear yeu.’ ¢ Oh, 
never fear, he is sound enough, and all the rest are gone 
to water the corn.’ + Well; to-night a little of the poison 
we got from the dervish will do his business. He is ill 
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already—he has been beaten and wounded by the Bal- 
looches-—all this is known; what so natural as that he 
should die Don’t let any one come near him: and be 
sure you mention to all you see how ill our poor guest 
is. ‘ Bechushm,’* replied the son ; and they separated. 

« You may imagine my feelings, gentlemen, on hear- 
ing this dialogue :—my situation was, if possible, yet 
more appalling than it was when surrounded by robbers 
in the Robaut-e-deeve ; for I was now sick and exhaust- 
ed, hardly able to stand, and quite unable either to de- 
fend myself or to fly, even if I knew whither to bend 
my steps. I was absolutely in the power of remorseless 
villains, who, by their own confession, traded in blood. 
My mind was too much unnerved by illness and terror 
to think of the best steps to be taken, and I lay in a 
wretched state of perturbation, until roused by the en- 
trance of my host, who, observing that I lay with my 
eyes open, started and eyed me with a piercing glance, 
as if he read suspicion in my countenance. 

« «You have slept late, sir,’ said he, * you are refresh- 
ed, I hope.’ ‘I cannot say | am much better,’ replied I ; 
‘I passed a restless night; [ was feverish, and had very un- 
pleasant dreams. ‘This morning I fell into a sleep from 
which I have but now awaked. But I still feel too un- 
well to rise; so, with your permission, I shall remain 
for a while where Iam.’ ¢ Very good,’ replied my host, 
‘I doubt not that you will soon be better. I shall have 
some food prepared for you—will you have some aub-e- 
gosht ?{ or pillaw with some sour milk! *‘ Neither, I 
thank you; I could not eat at present—I feel already 
sick. Perhaps in the evening I may taste something, but 
not now; i will try to sleep again.’ ‘Inshallah,’ said 
my host, ‘ you will be better by to-morrow !’ and he left 
me to myself, to devise what means I might for extricat- 
ing myself from the horrible dilemma into which I had 
fallen. 

“ Meantime my thirst had returned, but I dared not 
ask for drink. All wholesome food was denied me. 
Poison was to be the means of my death, and I might 
be sure of finding it in every thing that should be ad- 
ministered to me. While racked with these despairing 
thoughts, my eyes rested on a corner near me, where 
stood the vessel from which I had drunk the night before. 
This at least was not poisoned: I knew that from the 
words of my marderers themselves, as well as from my 
own experience. I rose reeling with giddiness, and 
reached the cup; the remains of the buttermilk and wa- 
ter was still there; and I drained it to the dregs, as the 
last wholesome beverage I might ever taste, but deter- 
mined that nothing short of absolute force should pre- 
vail on me to taste of food in the ketkhodah’s house. 

“As to the possibility of escape, it appeared almost 
hopeless. From the conversation I had overheard, it was 
to be inferred, indeed, that my host designed to keep his 
fellow-villagers in ignorance of my fate ; but could I rely 
on receiving protection from any of them, provided I 
should succeed in effecting my escape from the ketkho- 
dah’s house? Was it not probable that the villagers, one 
and all, might be a gang of plunderers, and that, if they 
suspected the value of their prize, they would rather as- 
sist their chief in his murderous intentions, on condition 
of sharing in the spoil, than aid a stranger in escaping 
from his clutches? At all events, I saw that my motions 
were watched for the present, and resolved to wait at 
least until twilight before attempting any thing decided ; 
and if no better way should appear, to remain on my guard 
with my arms prepared till morning, and then endeavour 
to sally forth, and sell my life, if attacked, as dearly as 
possible. 

“ Meantime, my fever rather increased than diminish- 
ed, from the agitation of my mind. To sleep under pre- 
sent circumstances was impossible, and the day elapsed 
in miserable anxiety. ‘Towards evening, the ketkhodah 
again visited me, and proposed to bring me food. I once 
more told him that my stomach loathed it, and refused 
to taste a morsel. ‘Then take a draught of this sherbet,’ 
said he: ‘my wife has prepared it for you, of the best 
sugar from Bunder, and the freshest limes from Mee- 
naub.¢ See, it is cool as the streams which flow from 
the snows of these distant mountains!” Oh! how tan- 
talising was this offer! and how I loathed the miscreant 
that made it !—it was death veiled with flowers. My fe- 





* By my eyes! + Water of meat—soup. 
+ A large village not far from Bunder Abassee, or 
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verish thirst impelled me to braye the poison which I 
knew he had mingled with the beverage: but, by an ef- 
fort, I subdued the spasm in my throat, and declined it 
also. 

“A cloud gathered on the brow of my host. ‘How 
is this ?” said he; ‘what is it you dread ?’— Dread!’ re- 
peated I, trembling ; ‘ What should I dread here ?—am 
I not with Mussulmans? with friends?—But I loathe 
all food and drink at present, and only seek for rest.’— 
‘ But this will make you better,’ insisted my host, pre- 
senting the bowl; ‘here, take a little.—+ No,’ said I, 
‘not now ; but leave it by me: in a little time, perhaps, 
my thirst may return.’ I said this as easily as I couid, 
and the ketkhodah, casting another suspicious glance at 
me, set down the bowl of sherbet, and retired. 

“In two hours after, when twilight was settling over 
the earth, and I was musing in a sort of torpor, produced 
by mental and bodily misery, the ketkhodah returned. 
My heart sank at the sound of his loathed footsteps. He 
was accompanied by another person, not more prepos- 
sessing than himself in appearance, dressed in an Arab 
cloak, and a huge green turban, 

«“« Well, inquired my host, gloomily, ‘have you dra k 
any of the sherbet I brought you!’ I had taken the pre- 
caution to spill some of it upon the ground beneath my 
bed, so that the bowl was half empty, and I replied, + Yes, 
[ have drank of it, and it was excellent; I hope I may 
sleep well to-night, and be able to-morrow to proceed on 
my journey.’—* Oh, no doubt!’ said the villain, his face 
brightening as he looked at the emptied cup; ‘ no doubt 
you will be the better for this—you will, I dare say, be 
on your journey by to-morrow : meantime, I have brought 
you a learned hakeem from Bunder, who possesses the art 
of healing his patients in one night, and by a single dose. 
Mashallah! Galenoos and Allee-A»roosennah therm- 
selves* were less certain in their cures than Hakeem Hy- 
atoollah ;—you are in luck that he came this way; and, 
lo! he is ready to prescribe for you.’ 

“Tcast my eyes inquisitively upon the man, who, seiz- 
ing one of my hands, and pretending to feel my pulse, 
exclaimed,‘ Allah! Allah! here is danger—here is fever 
—not:. moment must be lost! Youth, it is truly fortu- 
nate foy thee that I came this way, for else thy life was 
gone. ‘I have here a medicine, which thou must take, 
and fhat instantly.’ He pulled out a small glass bottle, 
containing a dark-coloured liquid. * Here,’ continued he, 
‘is a specific which kings might offer their crowns for in 
vain—swallow it at once, and I answer for thy life.’— 
‘Nay, what means all this?’ said]: ‘who sought fora 
physician 1—I want neither thee nor thy medicines ; nor 
will I take any thing from one whom I do not know.’— 
‘ Not take it!’ cried the ketkhodah, losing patience ; ‘ by 
the beard of the prophet! but thou shalt. What wilful- 
ness is this? Thou art ill, and it is the duty of all good 
Mussulmans to minister to a sick brother, even against 
his will..—* What means this rudeness?’ exclaimed I, 
starting up—‘what insolence is this!—who dares to 
force me in this manner? nothing shall pass my throat 
without my own good will.’—* He is mad! he is mad!’ 
cried the ketkhodah ; ‘ his head is disordered by the fe- 
ver; how can he judge what. is for his good !—he must 
be bound ! enter and hold him: enter, my son—he must 
be cured whether he will or no—enter and hold him while 
I give him the dose!’ The son, who was in waiting, now 
entered, and all three set upon me violently. I saw that 
my doom was now fixed—they were resolved to consider 
me delirious—to force medicine down my throat under 
such circumstances, if known, would seem a charitable 
act, and my death would be attributed to the violence of 
my disorder. I resolved to resist to the last, and started 
from the bed to seize my arms. The ketkhodah rushed 
upon me, and the son grappled with my legs to throw me 
down, when a noise was heard at the door of the house, 
and a very authoritative voice called aloud for the ket- 
khodah. Confounded and alarmed, in his turn, he quit- 
ted his hold and ran to the door, while the others, seized 
with the same panic, fled, and left me to recover myself 
as I could. 

“ Exhausted with the struggle, I lay breathless and 
panting for a while; and when able to move, I began 
slowly to dress myself, in order to go and discover the 
cause of so opportune an interruption, which I anticipa- 
ted to be favourable to me ; but before I had finished, the 
noise again approached, the light of many torches flashed 





* The Eastern names for Galen and Avicanna. 
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on the twilight, and several people burst into the house, 
uttering a number of imprecations, while the ketkhodah 
appeared to be excusing himself in very humble terms, 


and entreating their forbearance. 

“J was considering what this new event might por- 
tend, when two or three furoshes, with torches and sticks 
in their hands, entered the room, and looking around 
them, cried, « Ay, ay, this will do, this is the place !— 
down with your furshes;* spread your numuds; get 
every thing swept and neat; the gentlemen will be here 
in a moment ;—but who have we heie ?’—‘I_ beg to re- 
present that this is a poor sick traveller, a litthe wrong in 
the head,’ said the ketkhodah, in a very humble tone, 
and pointing to his own head. I have taken him in for 
charity ; but we shall provide for him elsewhere.’ —* Ay, 
good, good,’ said the furosh ; ‘come, bundle off, friend, 
you can’t stay here.’ [ attempted to remonstrate, but in 
vain; and they were about to upply their sticks, when I 
begged leave to renove my bed, and they assisted me to 
spread it in a corner of the outer room, when ! again fell 
down, giddy and sick with the exertion, 

“J comprehended, however, from what had passed, 
that some person of consequence was arriving at the vil- 
lage, and clearly saw that iny safety must depend upon 
obtaining his protection. During the bustle, I was 
overlooked in my corner, aud | resolved, when this per- 
son should reach the house, to throw myself at his feet, 
and tell my story, which I doubted not would meet with 
attention. 

“In about a quarter of an hour, the trampling of horses 
announced the expected guests; and after a good many 
servants and loaded mules had passed the door, several 
persons alighted and entered. The ketkhodah now made 
his appearance, humbly bowing, and ushering in a Per- 
sian, seemingly, of rank, and along with him, a man of 
handsome mien, who wore the dress of the Franks, such 
as I kad seen in the commercial establishments of that 
people at Ispahan. These were followed by several meer- 
zas and servants, who all entered; and while the Frank, 
who seemed to be the principal person of the company, 
and the Persian khan, were seated at the upper end, the 
rest stood on either side, or sat themselves down at the 
foot of the apartment. 

“T never had spoken to a Frank; but they enjoyed a 
good character in Ispahan for liberality and charity; the 


oflicers of the shah showed them favour; and though | 


they were infidels, it was said that they were sincere and 
honest in their dealings. My case was a desperate one: 
—I could not be worse off than I was; so I resolved to 
make a powerful etfort, and seizing a moment when no 
one was attending I stepped quickly past the furoshes, 
and darting up to the spot where the Frank was seated, 
exclaimed, * May your prosperity increase! your servant 
has a petition.’ 

“Tustantly a dozen of people rushed forward to seize 
me ; among the foremost was the ketkhodah, who, catch- 
ing hold of my collar, was tearing me out of the room, 
when the voice of the Frank was heard, desiring them 
to let me alone—to let me speak. Slowly and sullenly 
they released me; and the ketkhodah, bending on me a 
furious look, retired to his station, at the lower end of the 
room. 

«+ Who are you, and what do you went with me?’ 
said the Frank, in good Persian.—+I am a native of Is- 
pahan, the son of a merchant there. [ have been robbed, 
and narrowly escaped being murdered, by the Ballooches 
of these districts, and would now solicit thy protection, 
and liberty to accompany thee in thy march.’ 

“*T beg humbly to represent,’ said the ketkhodah, 
coming forward, ‘that this poor wretch is disordered in 
his intellects, and is no fit person to journey with my 
lord.’— Sir,’ interrupted I, in return, ‘1 am ill indeed in 
body, but my mind ts sound and unhurt: I have papers 
about me which vouch for the truth of what I have said ; 
and [ can explain why that man, who has been my host 
for the last night, wishes to deprive me of the protection 


which I require. — I beg,’—interrupted the ketkhodah, 


running forward, and directing a threatening gesture 
towards me; but the Persian, whose name I now learned 


was Lootf Allee Beg, called out, ‘Stand back, fellow! if 


the young man has papers, let him produce them; the 
Hakeem Saheb* will judge of his intellects better than 
thou.’ 





* Carpets. 
{ Hakeem signities “ physician.” Saheb—* gentleman 
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« With eagerness now I groped in my repository, and 
produced the letters of my father, and of Moollah Hur- 
mooz, to Hajjee Mahomed Hassan, at Bunder Abassee. 
When the Frank hakeem, as I now understood him to 
be, saw the superscription, he exclaimed, ‘ For Hajjee 
Mahomed Hassan! for my good friend the Hajjee! 
why, what is thy name, young man?—But stay, the 
seals are all sound, they cannot have been opened ; know- 
est (hou aught of their contents? Let me but have proof 
that thou art the proper bearer of these letters, and I will 
protect thee, and see thee safe to Bunder.’ 

“To this I replied, that though I had not read the let- 
ters, yet that I could mention so much of their contents 
as would convince him of my identity ; and accordingly, 
when he opened that of my father, it corresponded so 
exactly with whet I had stated, that he became perfectly 
satistied.— + Thy countenance is not that of a knave,’ 
said he, ‘and I have no doubt of thy tale.’—‘ Ah, my 
lord,’ interrupted the pertinacious ketkhodah, enraged at 
seeing bis prey thus wrested from his grasp, ‘do not 
trust his face or his story; he is an impostor—here is 
my son who can prove him to be so..— Be silent, shame- 
less !’ cried Lootf Allee Beg; ‘ what can thy son know 
of this young merchant? But let him be called, and 
state what he has to tell.’ 

« My rascal of a guide now came forward, and uttered 
a farrago of falsehoods, so gross and so inconsistent, that 
the Frank quickly detect: d and exposed them by a few 
cross questions, and the ketkhodah and his son were or- 
dered from the room in disgrace. 

“The moment they were gone, I approached the 
Frank hakeem and Lootf Allee Beg, and entreated a 
few moments’ private conversation. After a few ques- 
tions, the room was cleared; and leaning forward to- 
wards them, in a low voice, that I might not be over- 
heard, I related to them shortly all that had occurred 
from the plundering of the caravan, but dwelling more 
minutely on the conduct of the ketkhodah, since I had 
entered his house, 

“ They were struck with amazement. ‘I knew the 
ketkhodah to be a slippery rogue,’ observed Lootf Allee 
Beg ; ‘ but I had no suspicion that he was so double-dyed 
a scoundrel as this: it must be matter of enquiry to-mor- 
row.’ —‘ Gentlemen,’ said I, ‘ my illness at present ren- 
ders me almost incapable to act or think; but I would 
exert myself to the atmost, to detect so great a villain ; 
and, if I might offer advice, there are two modes of pro- 
ceeding which may lead to proof of the facts I have sta- 
ted. In yonder little recess, I see the bowl of sherbet 
which my host endeavoured to prevail on me to drink ; 
in the hurry of your arrival, probably, it has not been 
removed, Let it be kept till morning, when you may 
prove the truth of my suspicions, by giving it to some 
animal. Again, if the physician, such as I have described 
him, can be found, perhaps the medicine may still be in 


| his possession—let it be offered to himself or the ket- 


khodah ;—if they dare to take it, such a step will go far 
to prove their innocence; but if they refuse, it may be 
reasonably presumed that they are guilty. To-morrow, 
probably, a little activity among your highness’s servants 
may discover something regarding the Armenian and the 
moollah, who have both, as | am convinced, been mur- 
dered by this villain, and the words of your servant will 
be confirmed,’ 

«* Barik-illah! the plan is a good one—it will do, 
never fear,’ exclaimed Lootf Allee; ‘but say nothing 
about it to-night. It is easy now to understand our friend 
the ketkhodah’s reluctance to permit your accompanying 
us. I have little doubt that the whole place is a nest of 
thieves, and the governor must have intimation of their 


| doings.’ 


«* As for you,’ said the Frank hakeem, ‘you shall be 
my care: business will detain us in this village for to- 
morrow; and by the next day, provided you will follow 
my directions, [ think you may also be gut into traveling 
order. I will give you medicine, and,’ added he, smiling, 
‘you need not dread poison from me.’ I made a low 
obeisance, and returned to the bottom of the room. 

“The bowl of sherbet was secured, and orders were 
given by Lootf Allee Beg, to one of his confidential 
servants, to make a quiet search in the village for the pre- 
tended physician, Nothing transpired to give the ket- 


—sit”—is always added in addressing, or speaking of, 
Europeans, as Elchee, Saheb, “ Ambassador,” Colonel 
Saheb, “ Colonel,” &c. 
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khodah alarm. ‘The Frank hakeem, calling for a small 
wooden chest, took from it a powder, which, being min- 
gled with some other preparation, he gave me, directing 
me to be kept warm ; and I retired to sleep in a chamber 
occupied by some others of the party. Ob, how different 
were now wy feelings from those of only a few hours 
back; and with what sincerity were my prayers and 
thanks addressed this night to Allab ! 

“In the morning the effects of the medicine had left 
me weak, but the pains in my bones and the burning 
heat were gone. A servant of the hakeem came early to 
me with a draught, which he assured me would com- 
plete my cure; and, though it was extremely nauseous, 
I took it instantly, that my gratitude and confidence in 
his skill might be proved by my readiness. 

“T learned, this morning, that the pretended hakeem, 
who turned out to be a relative and dependant of the 
ketkhodah, as ill-favoured and ill-disposed as himself, 
had been taken hold of. A furosh had received some 
hints of the truth in conversing with one of the villagers, 
who was no friend to his chief; and the infamous im- 
postor was found in his own house. He still retained 
the huge green turban, as described by me, and several 
small phials were found in his girdle and pockets, among 
which was that containing the dark-coloured liquid, 
which he had endeavoured to administer to me. 

“ Upon being interrogated as to the nature of these 
things, he declared that they were medicines obtained 
from a traveling fakeer, and which was said to be very 
efficacious in removing disorders. ‘I believe it,’ said the 
Frank, ‘and have you any objection to take a little your- 
self ?’—«I do not stand in need of it;’ returned? the man; 
‘and in such case it would only do me harm.’ ‘You 
are right, indeed,’ rejoined the hakeem; ‘I can answer 
for this doing any one harm, but good to none.’ The 
sherbet was now produced, and the ketkhodah, who had 
been seized at the same time as the other, was brought 
forward; ‘ What say you to this sherbet ?’ said Lootf 
Allee Beg ; ‘have you any objection to drink of it !— 
You know, I suppose, of what choice ingredients it is 
composed—it is the same you had prepared for your sick 
guest—to do him good, to make him well, you know!’ 
The wretch started when he saw the bowl; he took it 
trembling, and raised it towards his mouth, but his 
hands refused to convey it farther; he dashed it from 
him, and uttering a loud shriek, ‘ Bebuxsheed! Bebux- 
sheed !’* cried he, ‘ forgive my wickedness! [ ama sin- 
ner, I am a sinner !’-—« Yes, you villain, you are a sinner, 
and a murderer too.’ ‘No, no!’ cried the man, ‘I am 
not a murderer; the youth is still alive—he did not take 
the poison !’-— But the Armenian did, you wretch !’ ex- 
claimed Lootf Allee, in a thundering voice, and suddenly 
rising, with a furious look, to give force to his words 
and intimidate the criminal.— Allah !’ cried the con- 
science-struck wretch, staggeringback. ‘ But, no!’ con 
tinued he, recovering a little, ‘no one can say that—no 
one saw. No,no—I am safe there.’— You are not safe,’ 
said Lootf Allee; ‘there was one by when you did it. 
—‘ No, no, I was alone,’ insisted the bewildered man— 
‘not even my son was there.’—‘ But God was!’ rejoin- 
ed Lootf Allee, in a deep solemn tone ;— your confes- 
sion is complete. Secure both him and the infamous 
poisoning dog of a hakeem ; get hold of the ketkhodah’s 
son, too—they must go with us to Bunder—Akber Al- 
lee Khan shall learn their crimes, and deal with them 
as he thinks fit.’ 

“T now discovered that the Frank physician was one 
of the gentlemen residing at the English factory at Bun- 
der Abbassee. He was a man of great science, and very 
curious in all that regarded the antiquities of the country. 
He was a favourite with Akber Allee Khan, the governot 
of Bunder, whose son he had saved from death by his 
skill, when labouring under one of the fevers that de 
populate that unhealthy spot; and he had readily granted 
bim a mehmandar and guard, to attend him in a journey 
into the provinces of Fars and Kermaun, with permission 
to examine certain curious antiquities in both. Lootf 
Allee Beg, who accompanied the hakeem, was a personal 
friend of his; and although of greater rank than required 
as mehmander on such an occasion, he was well pleased 
on several accounts to accompany the hakeem, They 
were at this time on their return—and proposed setting 
off for Bunder, after a short excursion in the neighbour 
hood of Zenjaun; and Lootf Allee Beg, as an officer of 





* «Pardon me! Pardon me!” 
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ADVENTURES OF A KUZZILBASH. 








the governor, though not especially sent for the purpose, 
deemed himself to be but performing his duty in arrest- 
ing and carrying before his superior, criminals so atro- 
cious as our host and his colleagues. 

«The scene was thus changed. Instead of being a 
prisoner, sick, and the object of a deadly plot, I found 
myself carefully attended by kind and charitable people, 
while my intended murderers, securely bound, were soon 
to pay the forfeit of their crimes. 

« The hakeem and his companion returned from their 
intended excursion in the afternoon, and found me suffi- 
ciently recovered to partake, with great relish, of their 
evening meal. I then related my adventures more at 
large; and the Frank was interested with the account I 
gave of myself, and pleased with the replies I made to 
his numerous enquiries. But I did not at this time think 
fit to mention the extent of my property, or the means by 
which it had come into my possession.” 


——- 


CHAPTER XXX. 

The young merchant’s story continued—Bunder Abbassee. 

« Early next morning we left Zenjaun; and halting 
one night on the road, we reached Bunder Abbassee on 
the afternoon of the following day. On reaching the 
summit of the pass, which commands a view of the level 
country below, we could distinguish the city standing on 
the edge of a boundless plain of deep blue colour, which 
faded away until it mingled with the distant sky. It 
was the sea—it was the Gulf of Ormuz; and I shall 
never forget the sensations I experienced in thus first be- 
holding the mighty deep. The ocean is at all times, and 
to all men, an object of great interest—what must it have 
been to me, then, who had never seen a piece of water 
larger than the Zeinderood* in flood, or the cisterns and 
canals in the palace of the shah ? 

“The hakeem was pleased and amused with the de- 
light I expressed; and keeping me close to himself, he 
described to me some of the wonders connected with 
this vast reservoir of the waters of the world. All this 
tended to excite still more the desire for traveling, which 
had in some degree been suspended by late occurrences. 

“As we approached the margin of the sea, my cu- 
riosity was still farther attracted by the great vessels 
which rode in silent pride upon the bosom of the waters. 
‘Are these,’ said I, ‘ the ships of which I have read and 
heard so much? Are these the floating habitations 
which waft men and merchandise from one shore to an- 
other?’ A new source of interest to me, and of amuse- 
ment to my protector, was thus every moment opened ; 
and he took pleasure in gratifying my curiosity. Pre- 
sently we reached the town, and riding through the 
bazars, all gay with the richest merchandise, we came to 
the factory of England, distinguished by the angularly 
crossed flag, peculiar to that nation. Here we halted, 
and the hakeem was welcomed by several of his country- 
men, while I remained for a while uncertain how to act— 
unwilling on the one hand to quit my new protector, 
with whose manners I was greatly delighted, yet, on the 
other, afraid to intrude myself into the house of himself 
and his friends. 

“He did not keep me long in suspense. ‘ Aboo Talib,’ 
said he, ‘if you are content to receive the hospitality of 
a Frank, you are welcome to remaizi here with us— 
which, at least until you have made your arrangements, 
I think you had better do; and in truth, if appearances 
are to be trusted, I fear you are likely to require my aid, 
which I shall willingly afford. My servants, who are of 
your faith, will prepare you a place of rest; mean time, 
enter with me.’ 

“ I was now introduced to five or six Frank gentlemen, 
to whom my protector, speaking in his own language, 
shortly related my story, and who all received me with 
perfect kindness and civility. It was a scene of the most 
perfect novelty to me. I now felt that I was a traveller; 
that I had already met with some of those extraordinary 
sights and wonders of which I had heard so much. But 
I was soon disabled from observation, and the prognostics 

of my friend the hakeem were justified sooner than he 
had himeelf expected. A certain creeping shiver, which 
Thad felt for some time, but which I had attributed to 
the fatigue of the journey, now very sensibly increased, 
and was succeeded by deadly sickness and pains through 
all my limbs, There was no need of explaining to my 


friend what his experienced eye at once detected: he 
conducted me to a small but comfortabJe apartment, fur- 
nished with a carpet and bedding, where, after adminis- 
tering to me such medicine as he saw fit, he left me to 


pose. 

“I had sufficient recollection to make up such portions 
of my clothes as contained my valuables into a parcel, 
which I deposited carefully under my pillow. The pre- 
caution was prudent and fortunate ; for the fever which 
now came on rendered me insensible for three days, 
during which time it would have been dangerous to leave 
my property scattered about. 

“TI recovered my senses at the end of that time—but 
it was some weeks before I was restored to health; and 
during that period the hakeem attended me with the care 
of a father, and the skill of a sage. He had communi- 
cated my arrival to Hadjee Mahomed Hussun, to whom 
my letters were addressed, and who came to see me: but 
he, considering me to be in excellent hands, had not 
thought it expedient to interfere with the arrangements 
that had been made for my comfort. 

“ The tedious course of my recovery need not be de- 
tailed. The unwearied kindness of my friend the hakeem, 
and his evident partiality for me, so greatly increased the 
esteem and attachment which I felt for him, that I re- 
solved, if permitted, to remain with him as long as I 
should continue at Bunder, and was delighted to receive 
from him an invitation to that effect. It is to this visit, 
to the effects of my intercourse with this worthy man 
and some of his companions, that I attribute whatever 
may be upright or liberal, firm or judicious, in my cha- 
racter and conduct. Principles of virtue may have been 
implanted there by nature, but they lay dormant under a 
mass of ignorance and conceit. It was by comparing 
myself with men of real acquirements, that I discovered 
my own ignorance and mortified my vanity, and by as- 
siduous attention to their instructions, that I acquired 
the little real knowledge I possess. 

“As soon as I became convalescent, the hakeem, 
whose duty occupied but a small portion of his time, 
vould come and sit for hours with me, conversing on 
various subjects. His acquaintance with the Persian 
tongue was so perfect, that he talked in it almost as 
fluently as in his own, so that there was nothin, to im- 
pede the free interchange of sentiment. He never wecried 
of hearing my accounts of Ispahan: of its palaces and 
wonders—of the court and its ceremonies—of its endless 
bazars and numerous colleges—of its inhabitants and 
their manners and customs. In return, he would tell me 
of the different nations of Frankestan—their govern- 
ments, their wars, and political relations. He enquired 
into the state of learning, of the sciences and useful 
inventions of Persia; and astonished me, in return, 
with accounts of the wonderful discoveries and arts of 
Europe. 

“ He saw that I was enamoured of science, but was 
ted astray by delusive views on every subject that had 
employed my attention ; and he endeavoured to convince 
me of my errors, and point out to me the true paths to 
knowledge. At first the wilful blindness of my vanity 
and pride rejected his proffered guidance; I turned a 
deaf ear to his arguments, and refused assent to his con- 
clusions. But truth is all powerful: the hakeem was 
an able reasoner, and peculiarly happy in his illustra. 
tions; the light began to dawn upon my errors, and 
showed theiz magnitude and absurdity. I now listened 
more attentively, and by degrees acquired a knowledge 
of many fundamental principles in general science, which 
served as points from whence to start—as a basis on 
which to reason. But, above all, he taught me to scorn 
and fling away the jargon of mock science; to bring 
every proposition to the test of reason and judgment, 
before acquiescing in the opinions or adopting the sys- 
tems of others, however specious, however venerable. 
‘ Providence,’ would he say, ‘ has gifted you with obser- 
vation and judgment: you are qualified to decide for 
yourself; divest yourself of prejudice—examine care- 
fully, consider deliberately ; but act for yourself—and do 
not accept of assistance from others, in matters which 
only require the exercise of your own good sense and 
discernment.’ 

“The conversation not unfrequently turned on the 
subject of our respective religious persuasions ; and my 
Frank friend would try to convince me of the incon- 
sistency and absurdity of the doctrines of Islamism. He 





* The river which flows past Ispahan. 
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rather sought to reason them calmly one by one, arming 
his arguments at times with the keen edge of ridicule. 
But here I was firm—my faith, the faith of my fathers, 
the true religion of Mahomed, I never would abandon. 
However much his arguments might perplex, or his 
sneers provoke me, they never shook my religious prin- 
ciples—La-illah-e-ilullah ! Mahummud rusool-ullah !* 

“Nevertheless his conversation on this subject had 
one—and whatever bigots or enthusiasts may say, I pre- 
sume to think, a salutary effect. My mind became more 
liberal in such matters; I saw, that though Islamism 
must be the only true path to paradise, the followers of 
Issawt have many powerful arguments to support their 
creed ; and that opinions professed by so many and such 
able men are neither lightly to be despised, nor rashly 
to be condemned. It produced in me a spirit of tolera- 
tion, a desire for liberty of conscience to all men;+ and 
a persuasion that he who acts up to his own standard of 
rectitude, and who guides himself by the rules which 
are taught him by his conscience and the religion he 
may profess, becomes acceptable in the eyes of his Maker, 
and has reason to look for his reward in a future state of 
existence. 

“T shall not enlarge any farther upon these conver- 
sations ; I only desired to give you some idea of their 
nature, and of their effect upon my mind, which, com- 
bined with the events at Yezd, and the exertions called 
forth on my journey from thence to Bunder, were such 
as changed the whole colour of my character. Froma 
raw, ignorant, and conceited stripling, come abroad into 
the world to gape and stare at its every-day occurrences 
as wonders, | became a grave, reflective, silent youth, 
fond of listening to others, but neither ashamed nor un- 
able to take a share in conversation ; and, above all, fond 
of exercising my reasoning powers on every thing that 
came before me. I became a favourite with all the 
Franks, and, as I have already observed, associated prin- 
cipally with them. 

«“ Meanwhile, I did not neglect my worldly affairs. I 
found Hadjee Mahomed Hussun, a shrewd, intelligent 
merchant, of great reputed wealth, enjoying a good cha- 
racter for honesty and fair dealing in the place, and the 
native merchant with whom my English friends transacted 
all their business. He consoled me for my losses—ob- 
served that such accidents were too frequently the fate of 
travellers to be thought of after they were passed, and 
that I might deem myself fortunate in escaping with 
life and the money I had about my person. Hv pro- 
fessed a great regard for my father; but spoke of Mool- 
lah Hurmooz as something almost superhuman—as a 
wealthy, and a good man, in spite of his detestable reli- 
gion; whose agents were to be found in every part of 
Asia, and whose power was like that of kings. More- 
over, he professed himself ready to supply me with goods, 
money, or advice, and lowering his voice, advised me to 
be cautious as to my English friends. They were honest 
and good people, he admitted; but then they were Kaf- 
fers,§ and that in his eyes was sufficient to damn them, 
root and branch. He appeared to dread their influence 
over my religious principles, and I found it impossible to 
quiet his fears entirely : he ended by shrugging his shoul- 
ders and saying, ‘ You are the best judge, perhaps; but 
I wash my hands of consequences, if you are resolved 
to reside here any longer.’ 

“ T placed my money to the best advantage in the Had. 
jee’s hands; but did not venture to speak of my jewels ; 
and it was not until after a residence of more than two 
months in the hakeem’s house, during which time my 
admiration and esteem were excited by a course of up. 
right and liberal conduct, and hearing the character 
which I had drawn from this behaviour confirmed by all 
men in the place, I thought myself justified in entrusting 
him with my secret. The possession of so many valu- 
able things so loosely kept about me was uncomfortable, 
and I very much desired to dispose of them more secure- 
ly ; to effect this I craved his advice. 

“The story I related interested the hakeem, and he 
was now too well acquainted with me to entertain any 





*« There is no God but God, and Mahomed is his 
prophet.” The Mahomedan creed. 

¢ Jesus Christ. 

+ That this effect has been sometimes produced upon 
the minds of Mahomedans, by such means as those re- 
lated in the text, the translator can himself testify, 
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dou bls of my veracity, when I explained the manner in 
which I had become possessor of the jewels. It was a 
romantic adventure, he said, but so was the whole of my 
journey and story. He confessed, that though Hadjee 
Mahomed Hussun enjoyed a good reputation for honesty, 
he thought the temptation too great to be wisely placed 
in his way; times looked gloomy, and, in times of trou- 
ble, changes were often so great and so frequent, that 
property might very easily be lost. I might deposit my 
valuables in the treasury of the factory, if I thought fit; 
but, admitting it even to be secure there against political 
changes, the danger to human life in so unhealthy a cli- 
mate was so great, and the change of hands might be 
so sudden in the factory, that he hardly could advise me 
to run the risk of it. 

“+ But what,’ continued he, ‘are your own views? 
Do you mean to follow up the commercial adventure pro- 
jected by your father, and return to Ispahan by the way 
of Sheerauz? Or are you still bent upon traveling ? 
if so, whither do you mean to go?’ I paused a little; I 
had given the subject long consideration, and, whatever 
ought to have been the decision of prudence, the desire 
I felt of seeing the world prevailed over every other mo- 
tive; and I resolved to gratify it, cost what it might. 

“IT was now an independent individual; the goods 
which had been entrusted to me had been lost, and the 
adventure brought to a close by no fault of mine. My 
responsibility to my father was at an end; I had been 
exonerated by events over which I had no control. Money 
and means were in my hands, and I resolved to employ 





very comfortable, nor a very safe conveyance ; but being 
the only one likely to occur for some time, I thought it 
better to submit to these defects, than to so great a pro- 
bable delay. 

“It was not without a painful emotion that I quitted 
my good friends at Bander. I presented those to whom 
I had been most attached, with small tokens of my re- 
gard, and forced upon my friend, the hakeem, a ruby 
ring of the purest water; while he, in return, gave me 
an English watch and a packet of medicines, accom- 
panied with directions for their use. Valuable as these 
were to me, I prized still more the esteem and friendship 
of the donor; nor can I ever cease to remember with 
gratitude the incalculable advantage which my character 


| undoubtedly received, in feeling and in principle, from 





| my intercourse with these kind Franks.” 


——— 
CHAPTER XXXI. 
The young merchant's adventures continued—The shipwreck. 


The young merchant paused at this part of his narra- 
tive. “It is late, gentlemen,” he observed, “ and you 
may wish for repose. If you can put up with such ac- 
commodations as you see, I shall be happy to make you 
as comfortable as I can in my house, till business may 
call you abroad in the morning; if not, my servants 
shall attend you home, and I shall hope for your com- 


| pany some other evening, when the remainder of your 


a share of them in pursuit of my favourite object. [ | 


signified this decision to the hakeem, and farther stated, 
that I had thoughts of bending ny course towards India, 
a country of which the reputed wonders, magnificence, 
aud wealth, had excited In me a strong desire to knuw 
something from personal observation, 

‘“« My friend observed that, although he could not en- 
tirely defend my prudence in thus giving up a life of 
comparative ease aud security for the hazards of travel 
in a country but little known, yet the enterprise my reso- 
lution implied corresponded so much with bis own dis- 
position, that he felt rather inclined to applaud than to 
condemn me for it. ‘You will, of course,’ continued 
he, ‘acquaint your father with the circumstances which 
have led you to determine on this course, so that he may 
be spared the misery of believing that his son is dead or 
lost to him,’ 

« This it was my full intention to do; and after a full 
consultation upon my aflairs, it was regolved that I should 
proceed, as soun as an opportunity occurred, to the Frank 
settlement of Bombay, to which my friends at Bunder 
could give me useful introductions, and from whence it 
would be easy to bend my steps to any part of India. 

« My wishes naturally Jed me to visit the court of the 
mperot Mahomed Shah, who then occupied the throne 


piper 
of Deblee, and whose luxury aud magnilicence were the 
theme of every traveller; and I resolved to carry with 
me afew of my valuable jewels, both as a resource in 
cause of accident, and with the view of disposing of them 
than was likely to be the case else- 
where. With regard to the rest, | came to the resolution 
of leaving them in the hands of my English friends, 
desiring that a portion of them should be turned into 
money, as occasion might offer, and be remitted either in 
goods or in bills to my father at Ispaban, as property de- 
posited in his hands until the owner should claim it by 
virtue of certain documents agreed upon. The remain- 
ing portion was to be sealed up and kept for me in the 
treasury of the factory; but in case of any political oc- 
currences that might affect the property of the English, 
the packet concealed in a bale of goods was to be given 
in charge for me to Hadjee Mahomed Hussun. 

«“ My arrangements were at length completed. To 
provide as far as possible against the risks of the road, I 
carried but little money about me, trusting for supplies 
to leiters of credit on Bombay ; and I secured my jewels 
with great care about my person. These precautions 
proved fortunate in the end, as I shall soon have occasion 
to show you. 

« As no European vessels chanced to be sailing at this 
time, | was forced to put up with the wretched accom- 
modations of an Arab Dow,* which had come from the 
port of Muscat, and was engaged in a trading voyage 
which was to terminate at Bombay, It was neither a 


to better advantage 





* A particular kind of vessel.used in these seas. 
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| Allee! for this good gift! 





servant’s story shall be at your command.” 

Fouje Allee, who for some time past had been nodding 
in his seat, and who was now leaning back against the 
wall sound asleep, started up and began to rub his eyes, 
when the voice of our host ceased. After muttering a 
few incoherent words, he rose, saying he must go home ; 
and as I feared that our companion in the house might 
now become alarmed at our absence, [ thought it best to 
accompany him. 

As we took leave of our host, he beckoned to a serv- 
ant, who brought in two purses, one of which he laid 
before Fouje Allee, the other beforeme. “I know not,” 
said the young man, * how to express the gratitude I feel 
for the service you have rendered me, gentlemen; but I 
entreat you to accept of these purses, as a small mark of 
its sincerity ; and be assured, that if I can be useful to 
you on any future occasion, you may freely command 
me, and all that I have.” 

Great as were my pecuniary necessities, I could not 


| help feeling a strong reluctance at receiving, in so open 


a manner, so considerable a sum of money from a stran- 
ger, on whom I had no claim, save that of having ren- 
dered him an accidental service; and I involuntarily 
drew back and excused myself from accepting it; but 
the young man appeared to be so greatly hurt at this re- 
fusal, that remembering the declared largeness of his for- 
tune, and convinced of his sincerity in desiring to give 
us a proof of his gratitude, I at length agreed to receive 
it;* and taking our leave, but declining the attendance 
of his servants, we walked homewards. 

I saw the eyes of my companion, Fouje Allee, who 
had by no means sympathised with my reluctance at 
availing ourselves of the young merchant’s bounty, open 
wide with delight when he felt the weight of the purse 
which fell to his share, and he could scarcely contain his 
joy within decent bounds until he reached the street. 
«“ Shukur Allee! Shuker Khodah! thanks be to thee, O 
A fortunate day! a most 
Why, Ismael, if this be gold, there is half 
a maunt of it at least!) That lad must be made of to- 
mauns to scatter them after this fashion. Did I not tell 
you he would prove a golden prize?’ Ah! by the might 
of Solymaun, we shall make a fortune of him.” “ Ra- 
pacious wolf!” cried I, indignant at his sordid greedi- 
ness; “is that stomach of thine never to be satisfied ? 
Is not such a princely gift as this sufficient to content 
even thy ever-craving maw? And from a man, too, 


happy day ! 





* It is to be remembered, that presents of money from 
inferiors to superiors, and vice versa, are very common 
in Eastern countries; that obligations or services are 
frequently requited, or favour expressed in this way, so 
that the Kuzzilbash’s acceptance of money on this occa- 
sion involved even less of degradation in the eyes of his 
countrymen, than he seems to have conceived himself. 

t A Persian measure of about seven and a quarter 
pounds weight. 





whose throat you would have allowed to be cut before 
your eyes! One word more of such an intent, one de- 
monstration at imposing on the generous nature of our 
noble young acquaintance, and I will expose you to him. 
Yes! and all the interest I have with our commander 
and the general shall be exerted to punish and confound 
thee for thy disgraceful extortion.” 

“ Whoo! whoo: here is an uproar, here is a passion ! 
and all for hinting at giving just a gentle squeeze toa 
rich ryot.* You will never make any thing of a gho- 
laum, my lad : you’ll never do for a collector of tribute ; 
the merest ass of a ketkhodah in the country would 
laugh at your beard! But I suppose you want to have 
the plucking of the pigeon to yourself: well, I care not! 
Fouje Allee can strike game for himself; he scorns to 
tear it from the talons of another !” 

“I squeeze? I pluck the pigeon ?” exclaimed I, in 
great indignation; * by the head of my father! you lit- 
tle know me; you judge of me by yourself, Fouje Allee. 
I would he were as safe from others as he is from me! 
But I will not stand by and see a noble animal torn to 
pieces by jackals.” 

“ Jackals! take care you do not find them to be lions,” 
muttered Fouje Allee! «+ Well, well, be it so; look to 
your own affairs, cook your own mess, and I will see to 
mine, and let no more of this be between us.” 

When we reached home and examined our presents, 
we found that each purse contained fifty tomauns in gold 
—a sum that, to one who was sufficiently embarrassed, 
proved a most acceptable relief, and which appeared to 
satisfy Fouje Allee himself. 

When I proposed next evening that he should accom- 
pany me to the young merchant’s house, and listen to 
the continuation of his story, he shook his head: “ No, 
no! I love his gold well; but as to his story, I am wea- 
ried of it already, and there is no chance of such an- 
other sequel as this to his dinner,” said he, chucking 
some of the tomauns: “ Do you go and listen to his ser- 
mons—I am better engaged—I mean to make use of 
some of these pretty playthings to-night.” 

The young man received me with the same courtesy 
as formerly ; and though he civilly regretted the absence 
of my friend, it was yet easy to see that he reconciled 
himself to it without difficulty. We partook of an ex- 
cellent dinner as before, and after smoking a calleeoon, 
and settling ourselves comfortably for the evening, he re- 
sumed his narrative as follows : 

«« We quitted the roads of Bunder, and after taking in 
some salt at the barren rock of Ormuz, sailed straight 
down the gulf. It would be difficult for me to describe 
my feelings on thus, for the first time, committing my- 
self to the mercy of the ocean, and in so frail a machine 
as that which now bore me from Bunder. Astonish- 
ment at the power of man, who thus renders the winds 
and the waves subservient to his purposes, was mingled 
with awe at the seeming helplessness of our condition, 
as the breeze wafted us from shore and from our friends. 
Confidence, however, arose by degrees, as we skimmed 
in safety over the gentle undulations of the water; and 
I felt a strange exultation as the vessel rose upon each 
wave, and dashed the foam from its long prow. But 
soon my head became uneasy ; my eyes began to reel ; 
giddiness and sickness succeeded, and I was forced to re- 
tire to the miserable bed prepared for me below, and yield 
to that death-like disorder of the frame, which almost 
every one experiences on first going to sea, and which 
prostrates the weak and the strong alike. 

“It was several days before I could again bear the ves- 
sel’s motion upon deck, and by that time we were in 
sight of the black and arid rocks of Muscat, whe — the 
commander of the vessel, baving business to trunsact, 
remained for a week. I shall not detain you by any at- 
tempt to describe this miserable place, which is the only 
harbour in a long tract of rocky, inhospitable coast, but 
which, in spite of its desert appearance, is by no means 
deficient in the means of sustaining life. We feasted 
on its dates and its fish, and laid in fruit and other re- 
freshments for the rest of our voyage. 

« An Arab vessel, unlike those belonging to the Franks, 
whatever be her ultimate destination, is accustomed to 
coast along ashore as much as possible. This enables 





* Ryot, a peasant, a tiller of the ground, one of the 
lower ranks: used here contemptuously, and in opposi- 
tion to the nobles and court dependents, to whom they 
pay rent or. tribute. 
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the crew to trade as they go, and to take advantage of 
any creek or harbour that may offer shelter upon the ap- 
proach of bad weather. Bat, besides the inconvenient 
delay attendant on this mode of navigation, it is- liable 
to many serious dangers, of which we were fated to ex- 
perience a most distressing proof: for when, after a 
tedious voyage, which, with all its frequent stops, had 
produced little either to gratify curiosity or promote com- 
fort, we reached the Gulf of Cutch, a severe tempest, 
blowing directly on shore, arose so suddenly that we 
could not escape it by running into any place of safety ; 
and we were unfortunately so near the land, that all the 
efforts of her unskilful crew to keep her out to sea were 
unavailing. The consequence was, that she drove on 
shore, and the waves broke over her so violently, that 
several men were instantly washed overboard and pe- 
rished. 

“In truth, there seemed but small likelihood at first 
that any of our lives would be saved ; for so violent was 
the surf, that in less than two hours the vessel parted 
and broke in pieces. Most pf the seamen got hold of 
fragments of the wreck, which carried such as could re- 
tain their grasp fast towards the shore ; but many were 
washed off and drowned before they reached it. For 
my part, | was fortunate enough to fasten upon a large 
beam, along with three or four others of the crew, and 
after floating about for several hours, until night had 
closed in, we were thrown upon a sandy beach, where 
the sea still broke with a force that threatened to dash 
us to pieces. 

“ Our night was a dreary one : it was not cold indeed, 
for the warm season had now set in; but we had lost 
every thing; we were wet, hungry, and wounded, and 
could not exactly tell where we were. We knew, how- 
ever, that the whole of this coast was infested by hordes 
of pirates; that the inhabitants were inhospitable to 
strangers, and accustomed to plunder every one whom 
chance or misfortune threw helpless on their shores. 

“ When morning broke we were joined by some others 
of the crew; and we were consulting together on what 
was best to be done, when one or two horsemen made 
their appearance over a sandy ridge not far from where 
we stood. Upon discovering us, they set up a shout, 
which quickly brought up a party of thirty or forty 
armed men on foot, who immediately rushed forward to 
seize us. 

“We were totally unarmed, and resistance against 
such odds would have been madness; so we submitted 
to have cur arms bound—an operation which they per- 
formed rather roughly, but without offering us any other 
ill treatment; and then they led us towards the horse- 
men, one of whom we soon discovered to be their 
chief. 

« The dress of my companions sufficiently betokened 
their country ; and one of the party, a negro, came for- 
ward and enquired, in tolerable Arabic, who we were, 
and whence we had come. Being satisfied on these 
points, and convinced, by the quantity of wreck which 
had ficated on shore, that our vessel had indeed gone to 
pieces ; a party was left to collect such articles as might 
be washed up by the sea, while the rest, along with the 
chief, led us, still bound, towards the interior of the 
country. 

“ After a match of two hours over barren, sandy 
ground, we reached a village of miserable appearance: 
the houses being constructed of mud or date tree leaves, 
and surrounded by some groves of the trees themselves. 
Here we halted, and were welcomed in a very discordant 
manner by ‘the clamour of a multitude of ragged, dark- 
coloured women and filthy children, who sallied out to 
see the prisoners, and congratulate the men upon their 
prize. 

“We were now again questioned more particularly 
regarding our several countries and ranks; and here 
such of us as had any clothes worth the taking were 
forced to give them up. Among the rest they took my 
turban, my kabba, ulcaluc, and girdle. In the former of 
these were my letters of introduction, which were totally 
destroyed by salt water; and the latter contained the 
little money I carried with me. But the precautions I 
had taken in concealing my valuables in a worthless pair 
of old drawers, and fastened in a curious manner be- 
neath my arms, were happily successful: neither my 
drawers nor shirt were thought worth their taking; so 
they were left upon me, and my appearance altogether 
was too mean to create a suspicion of my possessing 
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any thing more valuable than the money which had been 
found in my girdle. 

« We now were separated, and distributed among dif- 
ferent masters. As for me, it appeared that I was to be 
sent still farther into the country, and after receiving a 
very scanty meal of fish with a few grains of rice, two 
of my companions and myself were once more forced to 
accompany our guard, and set off. ‘The heat was dread- 
ful, and I suffered greatly from that and from fatigue, nor 
was it till near nightfall that we came in sight of a vil- 
lage, rather superior to the last in appearance, which I 
found was to be the termination of our journey. 

“A chief of superior rank resided here, and to him, 
it appeared, I was to belong. Haif dead with fatigue, I 
was glad to be permitted to creep into a corner, and re- 
pose my weary limbs upon a mat, which, together with 
a dirty cotton cloth to cover me, were given me by an 
old man, who pitied my youth and miserable condition. 

«“ Next day, my two companions were sent, as I under- 
stood, to labour in a garden at some distance, and of 
them I saw no more. My fate would have been the 
same ; but the chief, who was pleased with my appear- 
ance, resolved to keep me near his person. He was a 
worshipper of images, like all the Hindoos, and of that 
caste which they call Rajepoots, who are all soldiers and 
chiefs, and who pride themselves on a fancied descent 
from some certain ancient fabulous heroes. He was 
what is called a Zemindar, or landbolder, in that coun- 
try, possessing a considerable tract of country, with a 
good many villages and strong holds, to garrison which 
he retained a considerable number of soldiers. By means 
of these he maintained himself as an independent lord, 
although he acknowledged a degree of nominal obedi- 
ence to the chief of Bhooj, and, in common with most 
of his neighbours, was owner of certain piratical boats, 
which comiajtted depredations upon the coast for their 
master’s behoof. Among his retainers were several 
Arabs and other Mahomedans ; and he intended to enrol 
me in the troop which was more particularly attached to 
his person. 

“ The honour thus intended me was in no other wise 
to my taste, than as it exempted me from more unplea- 
sant duties. I was better fed and clothed than my fel- 
low-sufferers, and not ill used, as I had reason to believe 
some of them were : but you may suppose, sir, that what- 
ever might be the comparative mildness with which my 
misfortune had visited me, I still felt it heavily, particu- 
larly as it interfered with all my plans of travel. My 
thoughts, therefore, became wholly bent on endeavouring 
to extricate myself from bondage. 

“T will not enlarge on the many disappointments I 
suffered, and the despair to which I was sometimes re- 
duced, by the hopelessness of my situation. My distress 
was augmented by finding no one in the family of my 
master with whom I could freely converse in my own 
language. I picked up enough, indeed, of theirs to 
make my wants known ; but Persian or Arabic were lost 
to me. 

« About two months after my shipwreck, a party of 
soldiers, the garrison of a fort at some distance, came to 
the village of our chief. Among them were some Arabs, 
and it was delightful to meet with men in- whose lan- 
guage I could converse with ease. One of them was a 
young man, a native, as he told me, of Bahrein, and 
connected with some respectable families there. By de- 
grees an intimacy grew up, and we communicated to 
one another such parts of our respective stories as each 
deemed it prudent to disclose. He had been taken by a 
pirate vessel about two years before, and, though anxious 
to get rid of his chains, had hitherto found no means of 
effecting his escape, and still less of procuring a sufficient 
sum for his ransom. ‘Ransom?’ demanded I; ‘and 
would they give you your freedom for a sum of money ?” 
‘ Certainly!’ replied the young Arab; ‘it is only be- 
cause this cannot be done, that I or any of us are de- 
tained here ; they will sell any of us for money. If my 
friends could be informed of my situation, they would 
doubtless negotiate for my release; but I have tried to 
effect this for these two years past in vain.’ 

«« And suppose that any of us could make offer of the 
money, or its value, here ?’ enquired I, ‘ would they ac- 
cept it, and liberate him?” = ¢ Liberate him !’ echoed the 
Arab, with a scornful laugh; ‘do you believe they are 
such fools? Did they leave a single piece of money to 
one of us when we were taken? or even a decent piece 





of clothes? No—if such could be the case, they would 





seize the money without ceremony, and keep the captive 
as before. But I fancy none of us are in condition to 
make the experiment—at least, if they met with the 
same kind of usage that I did: stripped stark naked, and 
soundly beaten for resisting them into the bargain !’ 

“Tt was the first time that the idea of ransom had en- 
tered my head. Willingly would I have given the best 
of my hidden treasures—ay, or the whole of them, for 
my liberty; but the Arab’s hint of the danger to be ap- 
prehended from any indiscreet offer of the sort was not 
lost upon me; and I saw but slender chance of receiving 
any benefit from the valuables [ had preserved from plun- 
der. Nevertheless, the matter dwelt in my mind, and 
gave birth to a hope which I had not before experienced. 

“Not many days after this conversation, a party of 
strangers came to our village. They were the agents, as 
I understood, of merchants residing at Surat and Bombay, 
who were returning from a journey through certain dis- 
tricts, which they made annually for commercial purposes. 
Being struck with the peculiar garb worn by some of 
their number, I enquired of what class or nation they 
might be: and was informed they were Parsees, or wor- 
shippers of fire—a race of foreigners, who, both at Surat 
and Bombay, had grown into vast importance, from the 
wealth they had acquired in commerce. 

“ Parsees? Fire-worshippers? My mind was carried 
back to Yezd, and I thought with a sigh of my kind and 
hospitable friend Movllah Hurmooz. Suddenly a thought 
flashed across me, which brought all the blood to my 
face. The paper! the paper given me by the moollah ! 
If ever it was to be of service to me, now was the time! 
The moollah had enjoined me, if ever I were in want or 
distress, to show it to any of his nation whom I should 
meet, and to depend upon his aid. I resolved to try its 
efficacy—it could but be one more disappointment: the 
experiment could not make me worse off than I was. 

“T had secured this valuable document, apart from my 
other papers, with great care, along with my jewels. The 
other letters were destroyed by the water: this remained, 
as I believed, unhurt, but forgotten, until brought to my 
recollection by the circumsiances just related. I got it 
prepared: hope would not be repressed. I tried to be 
calm—but was agitated heyond control. I felt that my 
fate was at stake ; and, in spite of all my philosophy, I 
experienced the most painful anxiety. 

“The principal Parsee was a portly man of cheerful 
countenance, with large intelligent eyes. My hopes and 
confidence grew as I watched the good-humoured ex- 
pression of his face. The only difficulty was to obtain 
an interview unnoticed. The merchants had business 
with my master, who received them in his hall of audience, 
while his servants, among whom I remained, attended in 
the court below. When they retired, I contrived to 
mingle in their retinue, along with some others, whose 
curiosity led them to accompany them to their tents. It 
was not until they were turning to dismiss their attend- 
ants, that I summoned resolution to linger behind my 
companions, and advancing a step or two nearer the Par- 
see, in a low voice, and in the Persian tongue, I said, 
‘My lord, your servant has a petition!’ ‘The Parsee 
looked surprised, but readily replied in the same language, 
‘Are you a Persian, then? What do you require of 
me?’ ‘That you would grant me a moment’s private 
conversation. I have a matter of some importance to 
communicate.’ 

“He spoke for a moment aside to one of his com- 
panions ; and then, beckoning me to follow, led the way 
to one of the tents. ‘ What do you require, then?’ said 
he: ‘speak confidently—we are alone.’ ‘ May it please 
you to look at this paper,’ replied I, holding out to him 
the note of Moollah Hurmooz. I observed that he started 
as he looked at it. But when he had unfolded it, and 
cast his eye over the writing, his whole countenance 
changed from the quiet good humour it had exhibited 
but the moment before, to an expression of the utmost 
surprise and joyful animation. He hastily raised the 
paper to his forehead, and after muttering to himself a 
few passionate exclamations, which I could not under- 
stand—‘ Good heavens! young man!’ cried he, ‘ who 
are you, and how came you possessed of this paper? 
Know you what itis? know you the writer of it?’ «The 
writer of it,’ replied I, delighted at these favourable 
symptoms, ‘is the excellent and respected Moollah Hur- 
mooz of Yezd, under whose hospitable roof I lived a 

guest for more than two months; and who, when I 
quitted it to pursue my journey, presented me with that 








































































Paper, assuring me, that, if ever I were in distress, upon 
Presenting it to any of his race, he would not fail to serve 
me at my need, be it ever so great.’ 

«“«And well does the respected moollah know his 
brethren! and truly shalt thou find that he has spoken, 
young man,’ returned the Parsee, with animation ; ‘ for 
there is not one of the poorest or meanest of our race 
who would not risk his last rupee to serve the bearer of 
this paper. You have already said enough to convince 
me that you are the person it describes: fortunate, in- 
deed, you are, to have gained such a friend—and all I 
require now, is to know how I may serve you.’ 

«¢ There is not time at present,’ said I, ¢ to tell you all 
my story. It is sufficient just now to say that I ama 
prisoner to the chief of this village—wrecked upon his 
coast—plundered and detained by his people, I am in- 
formed he will give liberty to me, or to any of his cap- 
tives, on receiving such ransom as he may fix. I am his 
prisoner, and cannot negotiate this matier withhim. But 
you are ut liberty, and doubtless in safety: procure my 
freedom—promise him the sum he may require—carry 
me with you to Bombay ; and you shall be repaid, be it 
what it may.’ 

“« Receive it back, young man!’ rejoined the Parsee: 
‘little know you those to whose agent you are now speak- 
ing. Be the ransom demanded what it will—be it ten 
times your weight in gold, Nosovanjee Bomajee will 
deem it as the dust beneath his feet, to the gratification 
of proving his regard for Moojlah Hurmooz, by giving 
his aid to the man whom he has honoured with this high 
proof of his confidence. But let us deal cautiously. 
There needs not to lavish wealth unnecessarily : let me 
manage the matter. Rest contented—you shall be free 
to accompany us to Bombay, and on easy terms, too. 
But now you had better retire: we must avoid doing 
prejudice to our cause by arousing suspicion.’ 

“I need not tell you, sir, with how light a heart I left 
my friend the Parsee, and how I longed to know the 
result of his negotiation. But there was no need for 
anxiety. Cowasjee—so was the Parsee named—was an 
agent of the well known Nosovanjee Bomajee, whose 
dealings and whose riches were unbounded as his libe- 
rality, and whose commercial transactions, extending 
even into these remote and rude districts, gave his agents 
an influence with its petty chiefs, which even their ac- 
knowledged superior did not possess. So great was the 
benetit derived from the purchases they made of its pro- 
duce, and the speculations they carried on in different 
quarters, that, wild as were its inhabitants, these mer- 
chants traveled through it in perfect security, The re- 
quest of Cowasjee for permission to carry me along with 
him was immediately agreed to, upon payment of a 
moderate sum; and I even prevailed on him to extend 
the favour to my Arab friend, who had been the first to 
suggest to me the expedient of a ransom. 

“In the course of a few days, I once more embarked 
along with my new friends ; and, after a short and pros- 
perous voyage, arrived safely at Bombay.” 


—<>— 
CHAPTER XXXII. 
The young merchant's story continued—The Parsee. 


“Tf the first view of Bunder Abbassee, with its facto- 
ries, its open road, and shipping, had struck me with 
pleasure and surprise, how much greater was my amaze- 
ment and delight, when, after a night of violent rain, 
the sun rose in his brightness, the clouds retired, resting 
in dense masses on the distant mountains, and the green 
palm-crowned island of Bombay, with its frowning 
castle and crowded harbour, presented itself full in our 
view! 

« When first I came upon deck, the eyes of the Par- 
sees were still fixed in mute adoration on their guiding 
luminary, as bursting through the huge mass of clouds 
which still lowered over the land, he threw a broad flood 
of radiance over every object around us. ‘The dark 
bastions of the fort were gilded by his beams; tke white 
buildings, the sails and masts of the vessels glittered in 
the distance, and every wave, as it rippled by, sparkled 
like liquid gold. 

« Even though abhorring, as a faithful Mussulman is 
bound to do, the idulatry of my benefactors, and lament- 
ing, as I did, their errors, there was yet something in 
the glorious scene before me that half excused their 
idolatry ; and the horror and contempt which I felt at 
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their profane adoration, was lost in contemplating its 
splendid object. 

«“ The beauty and variety of the scene increased as we 
approached the land. Multitudes of little vessels were 
skimming in every direction upon the face of the waters. 
The light morning breeze was courted by a thousand 
sails. A bustle might be discerned on board the huge 
dark ships as we passed by them: the sailors were busy 
aloft, loosing the sails to dry, or working among the rig- 
ring of the tall masts. Already had the business of the 
day commenced, and boats loaded with merchandise were 
to be seen slowly towed along, or lying alongside the 
ships, while their contents were hoisted on board to the 
song of the crew. 

“ Nor did the shore exhibit a less animated spectacle : 
the wharfs and beach were crowded with people and 
with cattle; the country beyond them was studded with 
handsome habitations ; white buildings peeped through 
groves of tall cocoa-nut and palm trees; and here and 
there the cupola of a mosque, or the spire of a pagoda, 
sparkled in the sun: a spirit of life and animation per- 
vaded every thing around us, which, after the dreary 
captivity and uncomfortable voyage I had just endured, 
was exhilarating and delightful beyond expression. 

“TI shall not attempt to describe to you the endless ob- 
jects of curiosity and admiration, which at this time, and 
for long afterwards, continued to arrest my attention; it 
would draw out my narrative to a tedious length, and it 
never would be in my power to do them justice. When 
we had landed, my friend Cowasjee led me, wondering 
and gazing around me, to the house of his kinsman and 
principal, Nosovanjee Bomajee, who, as I have before 
mentioned, was the chief Parsee merchant in Bombay— 
a man of enormous wealth, and equal magnificence of 
spirit. 

«I found this gentleman, like a true merchant, seated 
in a small interior apartment, attended by three or four 
of his people, and engaged in listening to some de- 
spatches read by a secretary. The room was fitted up 
simply : it was not in the decoration of his office or per- 
son that Nosovanjee Bomajee displayed his magnificence. 
The walls were plastered white, and the floor was cover- 
ed with fine mats, over which at one end, where sat the 
master and his secretaries, was spread a white cloth, 
Green blinds at every window mellowed the glare of 
light, which was farther tempered by the shade of a 
verandah, or arcaded gallery, which surrounded the whole 
building. Two or three larger apartments, similarly 
fitted up, were filled with secretaries, or clerks, who sat 
in a row near the walls, with boxes before them to con- 
tain their books and papers. Several menials, in different 
parts of the rooms, refreshed both their master and his 
assistants, by agitating the air with large fans made of 
palm leaves :—a number of hircarrahs,* ready to receive 
orders, stood ranged in the veranda without, and three 
or four palankeens were in readiness, with their hamauls, 
or bearers, who, with their characteristic listlessness, were 
slumbering in the shade, or smoking from a cocoa-nut 
water-pipe in every corner. The building was surround- 
ed by warehouses and offices of different kinds, for the 
reception of goods; and the whole, enclosed by a wall, 
formed a large area, where merchandise of all sorts lay 
in heaps, either preparatory to embarkation, or covered 
up from the weather under temporary awnings. 

«“ The master of this establishment was somewhat past 
the prime of life, tall, and rather inclined to corpulency 
—the effect, perhaps, of a sedentary life. His complexion 
was dark olive; his features, which were on a large 
scale, expressed the habitual gravity of much thought, 
which was heightened by the deep-set eye, the large 
overhanging brow, and high spread forehead. But the 
gracious smile which illuminated his countenance, and 
which played in a peculiar manner about his mouth 
when he spoke, expressed the benevolence and liberality 
of his character. 

“The dress worn by the Parsees of India may not, 
perhaps, be considered to display the figure to advantage. 
A turban, formed of dark spotted muslin, rises in a 
formal shape, increasing in breadth, but flat and receding 
backwards in front, to a height of twelve or fourteen 
inches, where it terminates in a broad flat top. A white 
cotton vest, shorter than the Persian kabba, but some- 
what resembling it in shape, covets their person from the 
neck to a little below the knee. A shirt of silk or cot- 


ton, with loose drawers of the same, completes the cos- 
tume: but the plainness of its appearance is often 
relieved by throwing a large Cashmere shaw! around the 
person. Like the greater part of the natives of India, 
they shave the beard, retaining only the mustachios on 
the upper lip. The excision of this natural ornament 
appears to those nations, who, like us, preserve it with 
care, a wanton mutilation, which occasions a disagreeable 
appearance of effeminacy. But such was not the case 
with Nosovanjee Bomajee ;—a manlier or more noble 
figure I have not often seen; but it was the nobility of 
spirit, quite as much as that of person, which beamed 
around him, and threw all minor defects into the shade. 

“ After Cowasjee, who entered first, had told him of 
my arrival, and the circumstances under which he had 
found and released me from captivity, I was immediately 
sent for, and found him seated as I have described. He 
rose at my approach, and saluting me after the manner 
of his nation, with one of his most gracious smiles seat- 
ed me near himself. ‘ My kinsman and agent, Cowasjee,’ 
said he, ‘ could not have brought me a more acceptable 
offering, young man, nor done me a more valuable piece 
of service, than rélieving from so uncomfortable a situa- 
tion, and thus introducing to me one who has had the 
merit and good fortune to interest my friend and coun- 
tryman, the Moollah Hurmooz of Yezd. His favour and 
friendship are not lightly to be gained, my young friend ; 
and that testimonial of his confidence, which you show- 
ed to my agent, speaks better for you in my esteem than 
if you had brought me the command of a king, or the 
firmaun of an emperor. I deem it no small good for- 
tune, that my agent or myself should have been the in- 
strument of your deliverance ; and whatever the fortune 
or the credit of your servant Nosovanjee can command, 
is sincerely at your service.’ 

“T find, sir, that it would lengthen my tale too much, 
were I to relate all that I saw in this interesting place. I 
must hasten toward a period of my story which more 
particularly refers to my present situation. 

“ By the favour of the good Nosovanjee, I was placed 
in an excellent habitation, supplied with every thing 
that could add to my comfort and pleasure. I soon found 
out the Englishmen, to whom my letters from Bunder 
had been addressed, and who in vain had sought for me 
by every vessel that came from that quarter. The more 
I associated with these Franks, the more did I admire 
their learning, their integrity, their industry, and their 
many other good qualities; and though time and more 
extensive experience showed me that there are indiffer- 
ent or vicious characters among them, as well as good 
and worthy ones, candour obliges me to own that I have 
no where met with so much honesty, uprightness, and 
integrity, as among these Nazarenes of the West. 

« As continued intercourse begot mutual confidence, I 
related to them all my adventures, and communicated 
also my instructions for the future. I was rejoiced to 
learn that the country between Dehlee and Bombay, al- 
though not absolutely in a tranquil state, yet was not in 
a condition to render my journey a matter of any serious 
risk ; and that by patience and proper precautions, united 
with the introductions which could be furnished by my 
friends, there could be no reasonable doubt of traveling 
in comfort and security. 

«By the advice of both natives and Europeans, I 
turned into money at this place, or left with Nosovanjee 
Bomajee for that purpose, the greater part of the jewels 
I had brought from Bunder, reserving only a very few to 
take with me to the court of Mahomed Shah. I was 
provided with barauts, or letters of credit, to the mer- 
chants of various towns through which I purposed to 
travel ; and having completed all the necessary arrange- 
ments, I bade adieu to my kind friends of Bombay, and 
left it, by my own desire, with a very moderate equipage, 
instead of the far more complete establishment which 
they at first proposed for me.” 


—— 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


The young merchant's story continued—The return of the 
prodigal. 

“ Were I to attempt an account of my adventures in 
India, of the countries I saw, of the courts I visited, and 
the variety of manners and customs I became acquainted 
with, it would occupy months to relate, and, if written, 
would fill a large volume. Perhaps, at a future period, 








* Couriers, messengers. 
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you may be amused with some of them, but at present 
I shall only say, that, after a long and interesting jour- 
ney, during which I spent a considerable time in each 
place of importance through which we passed, I reached 
the splendid and venerable capital of Hindostan, and 
saw the lineal descendant of the great Timour, seated 
on the richest and most magnificent throne in the world. 
The grandeur and beauty of the buildings, the opulence 
of the merchants, and the splendour of the bazars; the 
number of the pageants, and glitter of the nobles and 
their attendants, surpassed any thing I have ever seen, 
or have power to describe. 

« But the calm unprejudiced observer might trace the 
finger of destruction at work through it all: the luxury, 
the brilliancy, and the show, veiled the rankest injustice 
and oppression; the emperor, a weak, vain man, was 
ruled by his proud, discontented nobles, in the midst of 
all this state; the rajahs and omrahs were rich, the 
ryots* poor and wretched: the soubahdars of provinces 
were rebels in their hearts, and waited but a fitting mo- 
ment to shake off their master’s yoke, and render them- 
selves independent. Young and inexperienced as I was, 
I could not help thinking at that time that the throne of 
Dehlee would soon be shaken to its centre. 

“From Dehlee I traveled through the Punjah to Cau- 
bul and Candahar. This part of my journey was more 
dangerous and difficult than the last, for the country was 
less settled and disorders were more frequent. 

“ The latter province was still agitated by the events 
consequent upon the rebellion and death of Meer Vais ; 
and although his son and eventual successor, Meer Mah- 
mood, was still too much disconcerted by his failure be- 
fore Kermaun, to show any open hostility to Persia, it 
could plainly be perceived that a storm was brewing in 
that quarter, which, from the supine and enervated con- 
dition of the Persian court, could hardly fail of produc- 
ing most serious effects. Alas! little did I or any man 
foresee how fatal it was destined to be! 

“ I was glad to quit the neighbourhood of this slum- 
bering danger, and being desirous to see the celebrated 
city of Herat, I proceeded thither. But I had not re- 
mained there long before the general aspect of the times 
took so alarming an appearance, that I resolved on 
promptly returning to Ispahan by the way of Yezd. 

«“ At Yezd I once more saw my invaluable friend 
Moollah Hurmooz, who received me, after my long ab- 
sence, with all the frank affection of his nature. He had 
heard of the destruction of our caravan, and was, as he 
assured me, more than ordinarily shocked and distressed 
at the fate which he believed to have befallen one for 
whom he had conceived a sincere attachment; nor was 
it until some time afterwards that his sorrow was re- 
lieved by letters from his correspondent, Hadjee Maho- 
med Hussun at Bunder. He had subsequently received 
accounts of me from Nosovanjee Bomajee, and rejoiced 
to learn the singular service his letter had done me. 
‘Did I not guard you, my young friend,’ said he, 
‘against your rash propensity to adventure? did I not 
warn you of the dangers into which it would lead you? 
I know how little such admonitions are attended to by 
the young and ardent ; but you now have had some se- 
vere lessons, and I doubt not you will acknowledge, upon 
your own experience, what you discredited, or smiled at, 
when given you on that of your friend.’ 

« I smiled, indeed, at the good moollah’s observations, 
for the love of traveling had rather been increased than 
allayed by all I had seen; and I had resolved, after visit- 
ing my father, and arranging my own affairs, to depart 
again on a longer and still more interesting enterprise. 
The moollah was amused by my various adventures, and 
highly pleased with the observations and reflections I 
made on all I had seen. ‘This,’ said he, ‘is traveling 
to purpose; of what use is it to journey on the back of 
a camel or a horse, from one place to another, with shut 
eyes and closed ears, like most of our young folk, who 
think but of the comforts they may look for at their 
next evening’s resting-place, the pleasures of the next 
town they are to reach, or the profits they hope for from 
the goods they carry with them. You, on the contrary, 
have looked at men and things, and have laid up a trea- 
sure of useful observation that will remain after plea- 
sures have become tasteless, and riches may have fled 
away.’ 

“ My impatience to learn the situation of my family 


* Peasants. 





did not permit me to remain long with the moollah. I 
quitted Yezd, after being his guest a week, and joined a 
small caravan which was then starting for Ispahan. My 
heart melted within me, with mingled fondness and ap- 
prehension, when I saw the lofty domes and minarets of 
the great city rising at a distance. It is an anxious thing 
returning to one’s home after an absence of many years, 
unconscious of, but dreading, the changes which these 
may have brought !—My mother !—my fond ‘and affec- 
tionate father ! did they yet live? Had the parting pre- 
sentiments of my kind old maalim been realised? had 
he gone to receive his reward in Paradise? In the six 
years of my absence what might not have happened !— 
should I again meet with the kind familiar faces that I 
remembered in boyhood, or had strangers taken up their 
abode in the house of my fathers ? 

“Tt was on a rich autumnal evening, near the end of 
October, that I quitted Ispahan. It was on a like even- 
ing, in the same month, but with somewhat altered feel- 
ings, that six years afterwards [ again approached it. I 
left it wild with expectation, and burning to be free from 
the constraint—mild though it was—of a kind indulgent 
father. A few years of closer intercourse with the world, 
and experience of its folly and its baseness, had some- 
what quenched the spirit of romance, and taught me the 
value of sincere affection. I returned, trembling for the 
fate and yearning for the fondness of those whose gentle 
control had formerly been so irksome. The sickly hue 
of the fading leaf, yellow with the light of departing 
day, struck a melancholy on my heart; even the distant 
lowing of the cattle and the song of the muleteers 
sounded mournfully in my ears;—did it not forebode the 
heavy evils that impended, not over me alone, but over 
all this devoted city ? 

«“ Traversing the long bazars, we at length approached 
the caravanserai where my father’s warehouse was situ- 
ated. In my uncertainty regarding the situation of his 
family, I was reluctant to expose myself openly or ab- 
ruptly to any shock, or to run the risk of unguardedly 
alarming my father by a rash disclosure of my arrival. I 
wished to make enquiries secretly, and to be guided by 
circumstances as to the course fittest to be pursued. I 
therefore wrapped myself up in an Arab cloak, and 
shaded my face with a shawl thrown over the head. 

“ Thus disguised, I alighted at the gate of the caravan- 
serai, and was 4 little reassured by seeing my old friend, 
the fat capidjee,®* rise from his little niche to receive us: 
it was like a promise of good tidings. ‘ Welcome, wel- 
come! Agas,’ exclaimed he, as several of our party cross- 
ed the threshold along with me; ‘enter in—here are 
capital accommodations, here are choice of chambers. 
Trade is not so brisk as it has been, and that keeps cara- 
vanserais empty—heaven help their poor capidjees! But 
whence come you, Agas? from the East, I see, and from 
Yezd, too, by your cattle.’ By the time we had alighted, 
and satisfied our friend, I mustered courage to ask whe- 
ther Hadjee Meer Hoossein was still alive, and whether 
he still occupied his place in the caravanserai. ‘ Ah! 
the poor hadjee,’ replied the capidjee ; ‘ yes, poor man ! 
he is still alive, thank God! and that is all; times have 
changed with him—he is an altered man; and it is all, 
they say, the fault of a graceless son he had, who would 
go abroad to see the world, and has left his old father to 
shift for himself. He does little business now : people 
say he has met with losses in trade too. I can’t say as 
to that: but this J know, that he has lost his wife, and 
though this might be no bad riddance to some,’ continu- 
ed the capidjee, with a significant nod, ‘it was a real 
and serious calamity to a poor old childless man, like 
Hadjee Meer Hoossein.’ 

“A cold shudder came over me—my mother dead! 
Although from the time I became a boy, I had been 
much less with my mother than my father or my mas- 
ter, yet [ dearly loved her. I remembered her devoted 
attention to my childish wants, her constant solicitude 
for my comfort, her affectionate care of me when sick, 
and all those nameless tendernesses which only a mother 
can bestow; and my heart died within me, when I 
thought I should never now receive her delighted wel- 
come. I felt sick as death, my limbs trembled under me, 
and, drawing the shawl closer over my face, I leaned 
against a pile of goods to recover myself, and string my 
nerves before I should go into my father’s presence. 

« After a little while I approached the well-known old 


* Capidjee—doorkeeper, porter. 





chamber. A few faded articles were still displayed about 
the door, and a dusty package or two stood on one side; 
but the piles of goods, the bags, and the bales, and the 
chests, which used to encumber the entrance, ranged in 
heaps upon the terrace before the ware-room, were all 
gone ;—even that part of the courtyard of the caravan- 
serai which in former times was filled with my father’s 
merchandise, and crowded with his attendants, was 
empty and deserted. An old man, one of his confiden- 
tial agents, was descending the steps that led to the door, 
as I approached ; but, instead of the bustling air which 
used to characterise his manner, it was sluggish and 
listless, as if his occupation was gone ; his face was now 
furrowed with wrinkles, and bore an expression of 
chagrin that sympathised with all the rest. 

“ He did not recognise my voice, purposely disguised, 
and indistinct from agitation, as I enquired for the kad- 
jee; but, turning back with an air of indifference, he 
preceded me into the chamber, and announced that a 
stranger desired to speak with Hadjee Meer Hoossein. I 
followed him. In that chamber which, when I remem- 
bered it, was always crowded with people on business, 
and resounding with the eternal buzz of their conversa- 
tion, there now were but two persons, and these sat 
silent. One of them I recognised as an old merchant, a 
friend of iny father; the other was my father himself. 
He sat in his accustomed corner, behind the old chest, 
on which used to lie his account books and inkstand, his 
money scales, and other implements of trade; but the 
books were gone, and the chest was shut; and the dust 
that had settled on the piece of carpet which was spread 
over it, showed that it was now seldom disturbed. 

“The change upon his own person was not less 
striking than that in his establishment. He was, it is 
true, an old man when I Jeft him, but his person was 
tolerably erect, his eye was bright, and his countenance, 
though not full, was yet by no means remarkably meagre. 
I now saw an aged man, bent almost double with in- 
firmity, whose sunken cheek and hollow quenched eye 
declared that his last hour was at hand. 

“T cannot, sir, express to you the anguish of that 
moment: my heart was oppressed to suffocation; my 
brain seemed to burn—I felt myself a parricide ! 

“ He was listlessly smoking his calleeoon when I en- 
tered, but a heavy groan which I could not suppress, 
made him quit his occupation, and, setting it down be- 
side him, he raised his glassy eyeballs towards me, as 
with a tremulous voice he asked me who I was, whence 
I had come, and what I wanted with him !—*I am from 
Yezd,’ replied I, with a voice more unsteady than his 
own; ‘Iam a merchant of Caubul.’—He started, and 
looked at me more fixedly; but after a few moments, 
shaking his head, he said, «Ah, I want nothing from 
Caubul—I do not trade now; I am a feeble old man, 
just ‘dropping into the grave—what have I to do with 
trade? It has cost me all I had !—Alas! what could the 
treasures of Khosroo do for me now 1—go in peace—go 
—God protect you!’ * What if I have news for you ?’ 
said I, ‘I want no news,’ replied he; ‘thy news can 
have nothing to do with me,—they cannot interest me : 
go, in the name of God !—I have no reward for thee— 
if thou wantest alms, here are some dinars, but leave me 
in peace.’ ‘Thou hadst a son,’ said I, struggling for 
composure. ‘* Punah-be-khodah !’* exclaimed the old 
man, raising his eyes once more with a feeble cry, ‘ what 
knowest thou of him?’ ‘Iam he!’ cried I, unable any 
longer to contain myself; and, falling on my knees be- 
side him, I hid my face in his lap, and gave way to a 
passion of tears. 

“ But the shock was too much for the old man: utter- 
ing a faint groan, he spread his arm to clasp me, and fell 
forward upon my body. We thought for some time that 
the spirit had quite departed ; but by chafing his hands 
and temples, and using some stimulating applications, 
afier a while he opened his eyes and recovered his 
senses, 

“Tt was some time ere he could recollect what had 
passed; but when he saw me hanging over him, with 
the tears still running down my cheeks, in spite of the 
dimness of his sight, he recognised my features. ‘ Ah, 
my son!’ exclaimed he, faintly, ‘the merciful Allah has 
sent thee here to receive my blessing before Azrael claims 
my spirit. I am dying, my son; I have long been dying : 
the belief of thy death has been fatal to thy mother and 


* May God protect us! 
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to me. But oh, my son, where hast thou tarried so long, 
leaving thy miserable father in the dark shadow of 
afiliction 1” * And is it possible, my father !’ cried I, ‘did 
the letters I sent thee from Bunder and trom Bombay 
never reach thee?’ ‘Never, my son: never from the 
time thou didst quit Yezd, have tidings of thy welfare, 
or accounts of thy path, reached thy father’s ears. Ac- 
counts, indeed, we received, that the caravan with which 
thou didst leave Yezd, was destroyed by the Ballooches ; 
but no word of thee came to satisfy our longings, and 
we thought thee dead, my son; and we mourned—yea, 
these tidings cost the life of thy mother, and I am about 
to follow her.’ 

“It is painful as well as needless for me to dwell 
longer on this scene. The letters, on which I had relied 
to reconcile my father to my long absence, had never 
reached him, My friends, both at Bunder and Bombay, 
had remitted the money they had obtained for my jewels, 
according to our agreement, in the name of a feigned cor- 
respondent, so that my father derived no sort of informa- 
tion through those means; and every thing had unfor- 
tunately combined to keep him in ignorance of my fate. 

«From the moment my father received, as he sup- 
posed, the tidings of my death, he seemed himself to be 
stricken by the hand of fate. He believed himself the 
cause of it: he thought,—the good old man,—that the 
constant and earnest wish he bad expressed for me to 
enter the mercantile profession had driven me to the re- 
solution which had ended so fatally; his grief was un- 
assuageable ; he refused consolation, and abandoned all 
his usual pursuits, Commerce itself, as the cause of his 
loss, now became hateful, and he commanded his agents 
to sell off his goods, and close his mercantile concerns. 
The violence of his grief at length gave way to a settled 
melancholy, which gradually but effectually wasted his 
strength. 

«“ The effects were still more fatal to my mother. At 
no period of her life had she been strong, and the un- 
timely loss of her only son and hope struck her to the 
heart. She lingered on for three years, and then sank 
exhausted with weakness and suffering. Her death bore 
hard upon my father: although never a support, she had 
been at least an object to him. When she was gone, he 
had no one to care for, and the gloom of his spirit deep- 
ened still more. His old servants still attended on him 
with the care of customary attachment, and, having no- 
thing to interest him at home, be was induced at times 
to go and sit in the chamber of his old warehouse, where, 
though he did not attempt any business, a few of his old 
friends would sometimes come out of charity to sit with 
him. ‘This was his only amusement; and it had regu- 
larly gone on for two years after my mother’s death ;— 
and thus it was I found him. 

“ How my heart was racked with remorse at seeing 
this deplorable wreck of my family—the helpless, hope- 
less condition of my beloved father! How did I curse 
my indiscreet passion for traveling, the indulgence of 
which had led to so much misery! Never, never, I re- 
solved, would I again quit him for a moment ;—however 
long his spirit might yet linger on earth, I swore to tend 
him with the love and the duty of a son, and to atone, 
as far as possible, for the wretchedness I had so thought- 
lessly occasioned to him. 

« Alas! the call upon my affection did not continue 
long. Asif he had but lived to see his son—to know 
that he had not been a wilful, heartless delinquent, and 
to bless him before he died,—my father, from the time of 
my arrival, grew gradually weaker, and in less than two 
months afterwards expired in my arms. Thanks be to 
Allah! I received his blessing with bis parting breath. 

‘«‘T was now almost alone in the world. My old mas- 
ter had died two years after I left Ispahan, and most of 
my contemporary students were dispersed in search of 
employment and of livelihood. I found myself possessed 
of a fortune as far above my expectations as beyond my 
wants. When my father gave up trade, the belief in 
Ispahan was, that his retirement had been caused by 
losses in business; but this was by no means the case. 
Some time before his death he told me this, and strongly 
advised me to take advantage of the public error. ‘Trust 
the advice of an old man, my son,’ said he— unless the 
foresight gained by many years’ experience be false, a 
storm is brewing which may shake the whole of Persia; 
the power of the Sooffies is on the decline. Luxury and 
weakness have overwhelmed the court: oppression, ex- 
tortion, and injustice are in the provinces, and in every 


department of the state. Such things cannot long con- 
tinue without reform ; and revolution at least, be assured, 
is at hand. We are supposed to be poor—let the belief 
continue. Thou knowest the secret repositories of my 
wealth, and I believe, my son, that thou hast sense to use 
it discreetly.’ 

“ Besides my father’s wealth, which was great, as a 
life of patient and persevering prudence had been spent 
in accumulating it, the sums which had been remitted 
for the sale of my jewels were immense,—far beyond all 
that I could have conceived possible ; and still there were 
many of them remaining undisposed of. Thus I found 
myself perhaps one of the richest individuals in Ispa- 
han, without the disadvantage of expensive habits, and 
exempt from the danger of being supposed a man of 
wealth. 

« After I had performed the last duties to my father, 
and had somewhat recovered from the grief which I felt 
at his loss, I began to think of arranging my worldly 
aflairs. Convinced from my own observations, as well 
as by the advice of my futher, that danger was truly im- 
pending over the country, I took such precautions as 
seemed prudent against its effects. A large portion 
of my treasure was allowed to remain in the safe repo- 
sitories where it lay; but some was disposed of in an 
equally secure and more profitable manner, transmiiting 
it by the hands of confidential agents to Moollah Hur- 
mooz, and to my friends at Bombay, for the purpose of 
being employed in such speculations as they might think 
most safe and expedient. ‘They have been faithful agents, 
and my wealth has been greatly increased by their 
means. Those who have to struggle against poverty 
and embarrassment find money hard to be procured ; 
while on the rich and frugal it pours abundantly, and al- 
most without an effort. I lived retiredly, my expenses 
were a trifle, aud the greater part of that was employed 
in relieving the wants of the distressed. 

«I might now once more have been disposed to travel ; 
there was no parental tie to withhold me from my favour- 
ite pursuit. But there was an attraction of another cha- 
racter, which had lately arisen, and which, in spite of 
my better judgment, held me with a power surpassing 
that of duty.” 

— 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
The young merchant's story continued.—Zoolfah. 


« During the illness of my father, I was in the habit 
of repairing at times to a terrace upon the top of the un- 
deroon ; a quict, retired spot, secluded from view by walls 
and parapets, where I could meditate in peace, and re- 
lieve that constriction of the heart, produced by the con- 
stant contemplation of a beloved, but dying, object, by 
breathing the fresh air, and looking abroad upon the 
cheerful face of nature. 

«“ This terrace was adjoining to another large resi- 
dence ; and although I did not mean to pry upon the 
privacy of its inmates, I could not avoid occasionally 
observing some of them. At first, indeed, I carefully ab- 
stained from approaching the side that overlooked a part 
of their court, and where the parapet of sun-dried bricks 
would have in great measure concealed me from observa- 
tion ; but curiosity, excited by various trifling incidents, 
at last prevailed. The cheerful noise of singing-birds 
often attracted my attention ; and once or twice I heard 
the tones of a very melodious voice, singing, as it were, 
to encourage the little creatures. One day, I heard the 
same sweet voice accompanying a sitara;* and my cu- 
riosity to obtain a view of the songstress induced me to 
commit an indiscretion, the consequences of which I still 
smart under, and, too probably, must continue for ever to 
deplore. 

“ On reaching the parapet of the terrace, and cautious- 
ly looking over, I gained a partial view of the little court 
below, the rest being still hid by a projecting wail. At 
one end of this court there was an apartment, such as is 
usually found in the harems of wealthy people, and 
which partly fell under my observation. ‘Che lower part 
of it was curtained in front; but the ballakhaneht above 
was open. Several cages of singing-birds were hung 
around the walls, and a young girl, who held a stringed 





* A sort of guitar, with only three strings. 
+ An upper room, open in front, and generally over- 
looking another and lower apartment. Hence, no doubt, 








our English word, balcony. 








instrument in her hand, was seated, supported by silken 
cushions, upon a carpet at the upper end. It was she 
whose voice had delighted me so much; and the first 
glimpse I obtained of her face completed my enchant- 
ment. I became her devoted slave. 

“ The weather being cold, her figure was so enveloped 
in rich furs and shawls, that, however I might anticipate, 
I could not at first distinguish all its graces: but -her 
countenance resembled those which we imagine to be- 
long to the Peris who hover round the throne of Gian- 
bin-Gian.* Her features were small and delicate; the 
bright glances of her full black languishing eyes were 
softened by the long silken lashes through which they 
shone. The dark penciled arches of her brows set off 
the polish of her white forehead, and the soft bloom of 
her complexion, But I should in vain attempt to describe 
to you the charm that played about her mouth: its slight- 
est smile—and it seldom was without one—awoke the 
most bewitching dimples, and displayed a row of teeth 
like the pearls of Bahrein. I could not distinguish all 
these beauties at once; but there was no want of time 
and opportunity in the sequel to fix them in my memory, 
from whence they can never be erased. 

“TI remained entranced at the sight of this lovely crea- 
ture, who, sometimes singing to her sitara, and some- 
times springing up to play with and caress her birds, 
seemed like an angel of innocent and happy sportiveness. 
Her only attendant, an old woman, like a nurse, tried to 
restrain her spirits, and inspire her with greater gravity 
and decorum. ‘My dear child,’ I could hear her say, 
‘these gambols might answer in former days with your 
old nurse, but you must now learn more discretion; you 
are no longer a child,—you are past fourteen years of 
age, and soon, Allah be good unto thee! you are to bea 
married woman ; rnd what would a husband say, to see 
his wife running about like a young kitten? you must 
learn to be more dignified, my dear child—you must in- 
deed—you must control these high spirits.. But, alas! 
poor dear, the cares of the world will soon render my 
lessons unnecessary !’ 

«“«Ah! dear Ayeshah,’ replied a voice, sweet as that 
of Israfil, ‘ why will you remind me of my only misfor- 
tune !—you know that I detest the thoughts of marriage ; 
you know I cannot bear to hear of this hateful match 
which my father has made up for me. I never saw the 
wretch, but 1 know he is old and ugly: and if he should 
be cross.and take my birds from me, what shall I do ?’— 
‘Hash, dear child,’ rejoined the nurse, ‘do not give your 
father reason to suppose you hate the advantageous mar- 
riage he has provided for you. You know he swears he 
is not rich; that he has had enough to do with furnish- 
ing the dowers of your sisters, and establishing your bro- 
thers in their professions ; and this offer of Meerza Guf- 
foor, to take you without a sequin, is too good to be 
rejected ; for, besides saving so much money, the con- 
nection which the meerza has at court is necessary to 
support his credit when that may be required. At all 
events, my dear child, there is nothing for you but to 
obey.—Alas! we women must always be victims to the 
tyranny of the stronger sex. But come, it is time to 
meet your father in his chamber; so clear your counte- 
nance, and do it with cheerfulness, for he does not wish 
to see his little Zoolfah sad.’ So saying, they both quit- 
ted the ballakbaneh, and the light of my soul was cloud- 
ed as they disappeared. 

“From this time, when not in positive attendance 
upon my father, the terrace became my constan* resort. 
Many times in every day did I repair to listen for the 
voice 6f the enchantress who had enslaved me, and to 
catch a glimpse of her in the ballakhaneh. Sometimes 
I was successful, and every view of the adored object 
strengthened my passion and confirmed the spell that 
bound me. I reflected with alarm on what the nurse 
had said, and was terrified at the possibility of having 
this lovely creature snatched from me, by a marriage 
which she so greatly detested. I would fain have sought 
an interview, but the very horror she expressed at men 
and marriage, deterred me from attempting what I feared 
might inspire her with disgust, and @eprive me of the 
satisfaction which I had in beholding her, even at a 
distance. 

«“ Wearied out at length with the pain of unrequited 
and concealed love, I sought for relief in exertion, and 
resolved upon making an effort to know something far- 








* The eastern sovereign of the Genii and Fairies. 
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ther regarding my mistress and her family. For this 
purpose I sought out one of those convenient females, 
whose age and ostensible occupations procure them free 
entrance into all harems, and who are often useful in 
promoting the union of young people who love each 
other. But an occurrence took place, before my plans 
were ripe, which gave me unlooked-for facilities, and flat- 
tered me into better hopes of success than I could other- 
wise have possibly entertained. 

“Returning from the caravanserai, and passing by a 
lane, which led to one of the public baths of our quar- 
ter, on a day when it was appropriated exclusively to 
the use of the women, I heard a cry of alarm, and look- 
ing for its cause, 1 saw two men, apparently intoxicated, 
assaulting three or four veiled females, who were return- 
ing from the bath. Shocked at so scandalous, as well as 
so unusual, an occurrence, I ran forward, and shouting 
aloud, forced them to quit their prey ;—indeed, they hard- 
ly stayed to dispute the point, but, alarmed perhaps at 
their own audacity, took to their heels and fled. 

«“Turming from them to the trembling females, who 
were endeavouring to repair the derangement of their 
dress, what was my astonishment to recognise in one of 
them the lovely creature whose image was so deeply im- 
printed on my heart! In attempting to replace her dis- 
ordered veil, it fell off her head entirely, and exposed her 
beautiful countenance in all its charms. Her eyes rested 
for a moment on me, but were almost instantly with- 
drawn, while a crimson blush over all her face declared 
her painful confusion. I hastily withdrew my glauce, 
and the old nurse, stepping forward, assisted to arrange 
the screen, which shrouded her entirely from my view. 

«“«We thank you, young man,’ said she, while I stood 
transfixed with surprise and delight; ‘ we thank you for 
your timely succour, and not less so for your polite deli- 
cacy: and be assured, that, though this unlucky event 
has been the means of discovering to you the face of this 
dear child, unveiled, her father, the Cazee Meerza Moo- 
talib, will not be the less grateful for the service you 
have rendered to his daughter; while we, on our parts, 
feel secure that you are too much a man of honour to 
take any undue advantage of the accident.’ 

«*Ah! respectable Ayeshah,’ cried I, entirely uff my 
guard, ‘be assured that from me the lovely Zoolfah can 
never meet with any thing inconsistent with the highest 
respect and the most devoted attachment.’ 

«“ « How is this?’ cried the nurse, starting with sur- 
prise ;—‘ Ayeshah !—Zoolfah! You know us, then, 
young man!—Who are you then, and how !—But 
what am I doing !—Let us return home; it would be a 
fine thing, indeed, for us to be seen talking with a man! 
—but this business must be enquired into.’— Ah, excel- 
lent Ayeshah! May your servant find favour in your 
eyes—all shall be explained to you, but allow me to 
guard you home, these insolent fellows may yet return.’ 

“« The old nurse made no reply; but taking the arm 
of Zoolfah, she hurried forward, and I heard her mutter 
to herself, « Insolent, said he!—Yes, indeed; there may 
be more insolent fellows than one knows of !—and yet 
the youth is handsome,—yes, and modest, too. Laillah- 
e-ilullah ! respect! attachment! Why, this is like love, 
I protest! AHah preserve us!’ 

“I followed at a respectful distance, until they entered 
their own door, from which, as soon as I had turned my 
back, I observed a slave steal out and follow, keeping me 
in view. To this I had no sort of objection; I rather 
courted the old lady’s enquiry, and purposely walked 
slowly, until I reached the door of my father’s house, 
when the slave, having made har remarks, passed on 
without appearing to heed me. ‘The good gentlewoman 
shall be satisfied,’ said I to myself; ‘and this is no bad 
introduction: prudence and discretion may now bring 
matters to a fair issue.’ 

“IT now directed my female agent to seek the nurse’s 
acquaintance, and try to gain some information respect- 
ing the circumstances of my mistress’s family; nor did 
she fail in her commission. It was not long ere she let 

me know that the lovely Zoolfah was the daughter of an 
old judge, the Cazee Meerza Mootalib, with whose name 
I was perfectly acquainted, and who had the reputation 
of being very stubboin and ill-tempered ; very miserly, 
and by no means incorruptible: that he had three sons, 
one of whom was studying the law, with the intention 
of following his father’s steps; another was already em- 
ployed asa meerza about the court; while the third, the 
yeungest, and the favourite, was a young debauchee, 


who alone could wheedle his father out of as much mo- 
ney as would support him, though not by a great deal as 
nouch as he spent, by getting into debt wherever he could 
obtain credit. He had several daughters already married, 
and my mistress was the only one remaining on bis 
hands. The man to whom he had promised her in mar- 
riage was an old sensualist, a dependant on Mahomed 
Koolee Khan, the Aite-mad-u-doulat,” and said to be 
possessed of great influence with his master, which was 
the cazee’s chief object in promoting the match. 

«“ My agent had endeavoured to discover what opinion 
was entertained of me, both by the young and the old 
lady; and her report was very flattering to me. The 
nurse, upon discovering that she was acquainted with 
me, had questioned her very particularly respecting my 
family and character ; but all the mystery was solved as 
soon as she heard I was so near a neighbour. The stea- 
diness and sobriety which were attributed to me by my 
emissary did not fail of engaging her esteem; particu- 
larly as she had also taken upon her to correct the mis- 
take which they, as well as the public in general, had 
fallen into, of supposing my father to have been a ruined 
man. Tbisshe not only contradicted, but offered to prove 
the fact, by procuring from me, for the respectable Aye- 
shah, such presents as should convince her that I was no 
poor wretch. But this the old lady would not listen to 
at present; nor was it until after a long negotiation,— 
till she discovered, that the sight which her charge had 
obtained of me on the eventful day, close to the baths, 
had produced a very powerful impression in my favour, 
and had increased the horror with which she contempla- 
ted her intended marriage,—till she saw that the health 
of her dear child was suffering from apprebension,—and 
until some well-timed and handsome presents had con- 
vinced her that I was not only a prudent but a wealthy 


the odious engagement, and ferwarding the object of my 
ardent desirc. An interview was contrived, and I was 
introduced, confused and agitated myself, to the trem- 
bling Zoolfah, who received me still closely veiled: and 
it was not till after the most earnest entreaty, accompa- 
nied by the most solemn assurances of my honourable in- 
tentions, and supported by the desire, nay, almost by the 
manual exertions of her nurse, that she half discovered 
those blushing charms which I had so often gazed upon 
from a distance. 

“TI now discovered to Ayeshah so much of my situa- 
tion as was sufficient to secure her full confidence, and 
urged the timid Zoolfah to consent to become my wife. 
But the difficulties in our way were extremely great, nor 
could we see any probable mode of removing them. My 
riches, no doubt, far exceeded those of the intended 
bridegroom, but his influence and power at court were 
the great objects with the cazee, and with them I could 
not, at present at least, by any means compete. A bare 
allusion to the subject might be enough to put the old 
gentleman on his guard, and prevent all future inter- 
course between us. 

« Meerze Guffoor, his intended son-in-law, had been 
sent to one of the northern provinces, on business of im- 
portance; but, so soon as he returned, it was intended 
that the marriage should take place. The interim was 
ours to act in,—and to prevent it, if we could; but no 
expedient occurred to us better than that of carrying the 
lady off; a plan full of hazard in every way, as it would 
be almost impossible to conceal ourselves long in the city, 
while the difficulty of traveling along the public road 
with sufficient rapidity to elude pursuit, even if we 
should be so fortunate as to pass the Rahdar + stations 
unsuspected, was so great as to leave us little hope of 
success, 

“ We continued to meet each other for some time after 
my father’s death, contenting ourselves with the imper- 
fect satisfaction which these interviews afforded us, in 





* «The hope,” or “dependence of the state,” a title 
bestowed on officers high in the confidence of the king 
—generally on the Prime Minister, or Vizier. 

Rahdars are guards or keepers of the road; a sort 
of police, established at particular stations, for the pur- 
poses of collecting duties, preserving the peace, and pro- 
tecting travellers against thieves and robbers. The latter 
duties they give themselves but little trouble about ; they 
are strict enough as to the foriner,—whether for the be- 
hoof of themselves or the government, may be a question- 
able point. 








lover, that she consented to yield her aid in breaking off 











the hope of something more favourable occurring to as- 


sist our invention. But circumstances, which we could 
never have anticipated, occurred at this time, and changed 
the complexion of our affairs, along with the circum- 
stances of the whole country.” 


——<— 
CHAPTER XXXV. 
The young merchant's story continued.—The siege. 


«“ The late extraordinary revolution which has broken 
the power of the Suffavean kings, and almost extinguish- 
ed their race, was at this time neither commenced nor 
contemplated. The extreme weakness of Shab Sultaun 
Hoossein, and the profligacy, as well as inefficiency, of 
his officers, had for a long time given reason to all think- 
ing men to dread some great public calamity; and the 
revolt of the Lesghees, on the west, with the attacks of 
the Abdallees, and other Affghauns, upon the east, had 
in great measure justified their apprehensions, But the 
submission of Vactanga, Wullee, of Georgia, and the 
check received by Meer Mahmood Ghiljee, at Kermaun, 
which, for the time at least, had put an end to his hostile 
intentions against Persia, had quieted our rulers’ minds, 
and lulled them into a fatal security, from which they 
were only roused by the thunder of the coming storm,— 
too late tu provide against its fury. 

“ Early in January, 1722, a certain degree of alarm 
was excited at court, by tidings that Meer Mahmood, 
chief of the Ghiljee Atfghauns, of Candabar, had at 
length thrown off the mask, assembled an army of full 
thirty thousand men, and crossed the Desert towards 
Kermaun, intending to lay siege a second time to that 


city. 
«The city itself soon fell, but the citadel held out so 
firmly, that Meer Mahmood, fearing to discourage bis 


troops by the loss and delay be must sustain from a pro- 
tracted siege, was glad to negotiate with the garrison, 
and to accept of a sum of money, upon condition of leav- 
ing the city and its inhabitants unmolested. 

“ The news of this repulse—for it could be called no- 
thing else—in some degree abated the weak and helpless 
terrors of the government; and though these were again 
revived by hearing of Meer Mahmood’s march against 
Yezd, the serious check which his arms sustained from 
the courageous opposition of its inhabitants again al- 
layed their alarm. 

« What, then, was the dismay of the weak monarch, 
and the supine, improvident minions of his government, 
when they heard that the Affghauns, raising the siege 
of Yezd, were in full and rapid march towards Ispahan ? 
So quick were their movements, that no intelligence 
reached the city till the whole divan was thrown into 
terror and confusion by learning that their enemies were 
within a few days’ march of it. 

“So bold a measure as that adopted by Meer Mah- 
mood, of marching directly on the capital, without heed- 
ing the prodigious tract of Desert, and several uncon- 
quered strongholds in his rear, never entered the imagi- 
nation of any of the king’s counsellors, and they were 
totally unprepared to oppose them. ‘The few troops 
within reach were collected, it is trae, and a levy was 
instantly ordered of all that were able to bear arms, so 
that in a very short time upwards of 50,000 armed men, 
with a formidable artillery, were collected to oppose the 
enemy. But panic had already spread itself ainong their 
ranks, and the major part of them had little courage, and 
no discipline. 

« The worst part of the business was, that from a coun- 
cil composed of pusillanimous, corrupt, or treacherous 
men, no measure of sound or effective policy was to be 
expected, The principal officets were divided in opinion, 
and opposed to each other in their private interests. The 
Aitemad-u-doulut proposed to act entirely on the defen- 
sive, until the troops should have become somewhat fa- 
miliar with the presence of their enemy, and until that 
enemy, wearied and dispirited with a protracted, unpro- 
fitable warfare, would be glad to secure a retreat instead 
of dreaming of farther conquests. Abdoolla Khan, the 
Wollee of Arabia, on the other hand, gave it as his 
opinion, that it was beneath the dignity of the empire to 
temporize with rebels, and that the troops should be led 
against them the moment they approached. It was un- 

fortunate that, the Wullee possessing powerful interest 
at court, his advice was followed; the consequences you 
probably are well acquainted with, 
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56 
«‘ Never shall I forget the ferment which reigned in 
the city, when the Affghauns arrived at the village of 
Goolnabad, only three fursungs distant, and there took 
up their position. But the inhabitants were almost as 
much agitated by indignation as by alarm, for they had 
not yet entirely lost confidence in the power of the go- 
vernment, and in the valour of its armies. The astrolo- 
gers, too, having consulted the stars on the occasion, fix- 
ed on the eighth of March as the fortunate day on which 
the Lion of Persia should revel in the blood of its ene- 
mies; and in truth, at first, there did appear some 
grounds for entertaining hopes of a favourable result. 

«“ Meer Mahmood, not without uneasiness at the pos- 
sible consequences of the bold step he bad taken, and 
avxious, in particular, for the event of a day which, in 
all probability, would either totally annibilate his power, 
or lay the foundation of his future fortune ; ignorant also 
of the number or quality of the troops that might be 
brought to oppose him, resolved to act cautiously, and 
intrenching his camp, awaited the attack. Our leaders, 
on their side, taking courage from a conduct which be- 
trayed irresolution, if not timidity, and which had also 
its eflect upon the troops, led them forth from the walls 
on the seventh of March, and took post in front of the 
enemy. 

‘In truth, it was a noble and an interesting sight to 
see these troops—our countrymen—our friends—our de- 
fenders, pouring in multitudes from the gates, glittering 
in their best array, mounted on the finest horses, all gay 
and ardent to fight for their homes and their property, 
for their wives and children, many of whom, mounting 
the wall, cheered them with their voices, praying to Al- 
lah for success upon their arms, and confusion and defeat 
upon their enemies. 

«The Afighauns, on the other hand, who did not 
amount to half the number of their opponents, made but 
a sorry appearance, with their worn out clothes, their 
soiled armour, and jaded horses ; nothing glittered among 
them but their arms. But an old officer, who stood near 
me as we viewed them, shook his head: ‘ Ay, ay,’ mut- 
tered he, ‘ the bare back makes a stout heart! the best 
to fight are those who have steel bebind, and gold before 
them! God grant we do not change coats with these 
fellows before long !’ 

«The doubt was, alas! prophetic. After much de- 
bating, the attack was unfortunately resolved on. Our 
countrymen charged the enemy with an impetuosity that 
gave the most sanguine hopes of a happy issue ; and for 
a while, the victory was so little dubious, that Meer Mah- 
mood, who thought that al! was lost, at one time had 
ordered his swiftest dromedary, to fly from the field. But 
valour was vain against treachery. Abandoned by the 
infamous Wullee of Arabia, who of all the leaders had 
been the one most eager to fight; and surprised by a 
masterly maneeuvre of Amaun Oollah, one of the ene- 
my’s generals, by which the whole of the artillery was 
taken and turned against ourselves, our troops were 
forced back in confusion, and fled, leaving the field 
covered with those who, but an hour before, were ex- 
ulting in the pride of manhood and the confidence of 
victory. 

It is impossible to describe the horror and consterna- 
tion which seized on all the inhabitants of that great 
city, when they beheld this utter ruin of their hopes. 
As the beaten and panic-struck troops poured back 
through the gates they had issued from but the day be- 
fore with so much confidence and splendour, you would 
have thought that all hope was past, and the enemy al- 
ready in possession of the walls: the merchants shut up 
the bazars, the trades-people ran and hid themselves, and 
the women, shrieking with affright, fled wildly here and 
there, believing that the terrible Affghauns were at their 
heels, ready to perpetrate any sort of atrocity. So great 
was the confusion, that the gates were left totally un- 
guarded; and had the Affghauns possessed as much 
judgment and determination in their councils, as they 
evinced courage in the field, there is no doubt that they 
might that day have made themselves masters of the 
capital, The abject prostration of mind that reigned 
through ajl ranks of men is not to be conceived; the 
countenance of every one you met betrayed the extreme 
of terror, and the smallest shout or noise at a distance 
made every one run as if the enemy were upon them. 

“Tt is a curious, though a mortifying fact, that the 
enemy were hardly in less alarm than ourselves. Con- 
founded at the magnitude of their victory, and almost 
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doubting its reality, they kept close within their camp to 
guard against a surprise. The very guns which they 
had so gallantly won, they did not attempt to secure ; 
and certain spies, who were sent from the city towards 
the Affghaun camp, found every thing there so quiet, 
that our leaders were encouraged tosend out some troops 
for the purpose of carrying off these cannon, which was 
effected without the smallest opposition from the Aff- 
ghauns. Nay, to so unaccountable a degree did this 
irresolution of Mahmood, and the alarm among his troops, 
extend, that on the very day which brought to the meer 
proposals for negotiation on the part of the shah, with 
the offer of a large sum of money, provided he would 
instantly quit the country and retire—they, on their part, 
were just about to mount their horses, in order to com- 
mence their retreat, and would have thought themselves 
too happy if permitted to retire unmolested: but this 
unlucky proof of weakness and terror opened the Aff- 
ghaun’s eyes; he saw his advantage, and reselved to 
avail himself of it, by marching up to invest and assault 
the city. 

“Ido not mean to describe to you the operations of 
the Affghauns, nor to detail the disgusting tissue of fee- 
bleness and treachery, by which, far more than by the 
sword of Mahmood, the city of Ispahan fell into his 
hands. I shall only mention such occurrences as more 
particularly affected myself. 

“From the period when danger began seriously to 
threaten the country, although I continued occasionally 
to see my mistress as usual, the obstacles to making her 
my wife appeared to augment rather than diminish. Her 
father’s anxiety to obtain Meerza Guffoor for his son-in- 
law increased with the danger of the times, and his im- 
patience for his arrival from Casveen, where he was still 
detained by business, became excessive. 

«“ The confusion consequent upon the battle of Gool- 
uabad affected every individual family of the city. A 
time of so much public calamity was ill suited to pro- 
mote a lover’s views. I sometimes enjoyed an interview 
with Zooltah, and endeavoured to quiet the alarm which 
she, in common with every female, experienced at the 
terrible situation in which the city was placed; but her 
father, trembling for his treasures and his life, passed the 
greater part of his day within his harem, and insisted on 
his daughter’s company ; so that our opportunities of 
meeting were greatly diminished. 

“ Occurrences, calculated to keep our alarm awake, 
took place almost every day. Within the first week 
after the enemy advanced to invest the city, the Arme- 
nian suburb of Julfah was carried by the Affghauns ; 
and the dreadful terms* upon which it was spared the 
horrors of an assault sounded as a knell of despair, not 
only to the daughters of Ispahan, but to the parents, the 
brothers, and the lovers of every maiden within its walls. 
The towns and villages of the neighbourhood, one after 
another, were pillaged and destroyed by the enemy, who 
murdered the men, and carried off all the young women: 
daily did some of these poor wretches arrive, after having 
suffered the most horrid abuse, to seek protection from 
us, who trembled for ourselves. 

“Time wore on: the bridge of Abbasabad was scized, 
and the city, completely invested, was cut off from all 
supplies. No one had imagined that the enemy would 
ever have the audacity to lay regular siege to a capital 
containing six hundred thousand souls, with an army not 
exceeding twenty thousand men—and consequently no 
provision had been made for such a contingency. We 
now paid dearly for this neglect, for scarcity began to 
make its appearance in the place, and all who thought 
at all about the matter looked forward with dismay to 
the horrors of a famine. 





* Father Kruzinski, in his history of this revolution, 
informs us that these terms were a payment of about 
four hundred thousand pounds sterling in money, and 
fifty of the noblest and most beautiful young girls of the 
Armenian families in the place. The fulfilment of the 
last article he describes as giving rise to scenes of the 
most heart-rending distress. The girls were chosen by 
lot, and torn shrieking from the arms of their mothers! 
Many of them died of mere fright and grief before they 
reached the Affghaun camp; and the despair of the sur- 
vivors was so great, that it worked even on the feelings 
of their savage conquerors, who sent many of them back 
at once, and the rest were restored to their parents after 








the capture of Ispahan. 


“Neither the king nor his counsellors were of this 
considerate number. Indeed, the weak and infatuated 
Shah Hoossein, foredoomed, as it should seem, to destruc- 
tion, rejected the advice of all his most honest servants, 
even when so clearly correct that it was seconded by his 
own judgment, and suffered himself to be cajoled by the 
artful machinations of the infamous Wullee of Arabia; 
who, though now in full correspondence with Mahmood, 
still held a principal command in the place, and, strange- 
ly favoured by fortune, succeeded in thwarting every 
attempt that was made to succour the unhappy monarch 
and his devoted capital. 

“ The scarcity, which now began to be severely felt, 
roused even the populace, as well as the higher ranks, to 
a fuller view of their situation: they compared their 
own numbers with those of the Affghauns, and, ashamed 
of the disgrace they were suffering under, as well as 
irritated at the distress they began to feel, demanded of 
the shah to be led against the enemy. A sally, headed 
by the brave Ahmed Aga,* was made, and was success- 
ful, until directly opposed by the watchful villany of the 
traitorous wullee. 

“ The cruel and calculating policy of Meer Mahmood 
increased the misery of this disastrous siege. Aware of 
the multitudes that were contained within its walls, and 
fearful that, in case of capitulation, there might be dan- 
ger of revolt when the inhabitants should learn the scanty 
number of their conquerors, he resolved to reduce these 
inhabitants by the miseries and disease attendant upon 
a famine ; he therefore purposely protracted the negotia- 
tions, and withheld his troops from any attack, confining 
them merely to intercepting all convoys, and carefully 
cutting off every source of supply from the city. An- 
other reason which induced him to refrain from assault- 
ing the place, was his desire to save from general pillage 
the mighty spoil which he promised himself in the shah’s 
treasury, and the riches of the nobles and the merchants. 
But when his chiefs urged him to put an end to so irk- 
some a siege by an assault that must succeed, he pro- 
fessed that the regard he had for the lives of his soldiers, 
and the wish also to prevent the utter desolation of a 
city which he hoped to rule over as prince, were his 
motives for a delay that so greatly distressed and irritated 
his followers, 

“Thus month after month came on, bringing want 
and misery along with it. By the beginning of July, 
the usual market-meats were exhausted, and the flesh 
of camels, horses, mules, and asses, were publicly ~sold 
in the bazars. In the month of August even these failed, 
and the carcass of a horse, lean as it was, would sell for 
five hundred sequins.t 

« As the pangs of hunger increased, the people were 
forced to satisfy their cravings with the flesh even of un- 
clean animals; dogs and cats} were eaten and sold at 
extravagant prices; even mice and rats were devoured, 
and happy was he who could get hold of them. But 
the worst was not yet come; corn had failed as well as 
animal food, and roots of herbs, the leaves and bark of 
trees, were pounded into meal and sold instead of bread. 
Hides and leather, even old shoes, belts, and water-skins 
—every thing of the sort that could be found, was boiled 
down for the purpose of sustaining life. 

« At length the tortures they endured forced many to 
the last horrible means of assuaging their pangs, and 
human flesh was plentifully devoured. No sooner was 


* This brave officer was an eunuch, and, had others 
followed the example he set, Ispahan would never have 
fallen; but the infamous Wullee of Arabia, resolved, as 
it would scem, to eifect the ruin of his master, not only 
thwarted him in every gallant attempt he made to repulse 
the enemy, but denounced him to the shah as a forward 
person, who interfered with the business of his superiors. 
Abmed Aga, indignant at the rebuke which this com- 
plaint occasioned, replied with spirit, and declared boldly 
to the shah what were the wullee’s designs ; but, finding 
no attention paid to his remonstrances, he disdained any 
longer to serve so weak a prince;.he took poison, and 
was found the next day dead in his bed. 

+ More than two hundred pounds sterling. 

+ Father Kruzinski relates, that he saw a woman her- 
self struggling with a cat in order to strangle it, until her 
hands and arms were all bloody with the scratches in- 
flicted by the animal; she would not, however, let go 
her hold, but at every fresh scratch or bite, she exclaimed, 





« Strive thy fill, it isin vain—I will eat thee forall that !” 
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the example set, than men appeared at once to reconcile 
themselves to this outrage on human nature. They 
even seeined to dread lest the resource should fail them, 
and made hoards of this disgusting food. Persons were 
seen cutting limbs from the carcasses in the streets, and 
children were stolen and put to death, to serve for future 
repasts. To complete the horrors engendered by this 
dreadful visitation, it was too certain that the ties of kin- 
dred were no protection to the dead—that to avoid a 
more public violation of decency, brothers and sisters 
had devoured each other; and that mothers were found 
to have subsisted on the bodies of their own infants ! 

« The mortality which ensued was commensurate with 
the calamity that produced it. At first, some attention 
was paid to the remains of those who died, and their 
bodies were removed, and decently interred. But by de- 
grees the number increased so much, that those who 
were appointed for the purpose were not equal to the 
duty, and the corpses remained unnoticed in the street, 
or the house, where they had lain down to die. But 
when the quantity of these increased so much that the 
air became tainted by them, another effort was made by 
the living to remove the dead from among them. The 
bodies were thrown over the wall, into the bed of the 
Zeinderood river, in such numbers, that the waters be- 
came putrid, and continued undrinkable for a year after. 
Even this compendious method at last became a task too 
fatiguing for the worn-out and emaciated survivors, and 
the corpses were left to rot where they fell. 

“ Never can that awful period be forgotten by me, or 
by any of those who survived it. The long bazars of 
Ispahan, silent and deserted, resembled a city of the dead. 
In walking along, you stepped continually on carcasses ; 
and often a ghastly figure, with sunken cheeks and 
withered lips, would try to raise itself from among them, 
and fix its glassy eyes on you as you passed. The sights 
of horror were innumerable—not to be described. Old 
men, emaciated to skeletons, had quietly yielded up the 
ghost beside their grand-children, whose fair smooth 
cheeks scarcely showed the hand of the destroying angel. 
And men, who had resisted almost to death the dreadful 
expedients which had preserved the lives of others, had 
sunk exhausted, or died in the act of commencing their 
last horrid meal. In spite of all this misery, pillage and 
rapacity did not slumber ; thieves and robbers plied their 
trade unappalled : the dead were stripped in the streets ; 
and the wolves, the jackals, and the hungry dogs, which 
had escaped the general slaughter of their kind, entering 
the city by night, disputed for their share, and helped to 
mangle the dead. 

“ Whole quarters of the city were totally depopulated, 
and in their silent habitations might be found the fami- 
lies that had dwelt in them, lying just as death or weak- 
ness had seized on them. But these were chiefly women ; 
the men had wandered out to die. The women, when 
all sustenance had failed, and every hope of relief had 
passed away, often laid themselves calmly down to wait 
for death; and there you might see the wives of one 
man who never loved each other in life, forced by mutual 
misery into a fellowship in their last agonies—or the 
sisters, who had never been asunder from their birth, 
still united in death—or the mother whose infant had 
expired in the vain effort to draw nourishment from the 
breast which had long ceased to yield it. Some families 
there were, who, shrinking from the protracted misery 
endured by others, took means to hasten the catastrophe. 
The father prepared his last meal, and mingled it with 
poison ; and wives, children, slaves, and servants, found 
a speedy end to their sufferings. It was dreadful, in 
wandering among these deserted habitations, to see them 
all, the old, the young, and the infant, alike stiffened in 
death ; but the mind grows familiar with horrors as with 
other strong excitements : we became accustomed, if not 
reconciled to them, and reckless of the future. 

“It was full time for these scenes to have an end. 
From the best accounts that could be kept under such 
circumstances, it appeared, that out of the population of 
six hundred thousand souls, which the city contained 
when the Affighauns appeared before it, not quite one 
hundred thousand remained alive when it surrendered to 
them. Perhaps an equal number might have fled before 
it was closely invested, and something under thirty thou- 
sand men might have fallen by the sword of the enemy ; 
the rest, in number nearly four hundred thousand souls, 
rd every age and sex, perished by the lingering death of 
amine. 





“On the twenty-first day of October, the shah, attend- 
ed by all his court, clad in deep mourning, walked on 
foot through the streets of Ispahan, and addressing the 
remaining people, bewailed the misery they had endured 
from his unfortunate reign; endeavoured to comfort 
them with hopes of greater happiness under another 
ruler, and took an affectionate leave of them as his chil- 
dren. No eye was dry while the meek and gentle king, 
the last of his noble race, thus bowed his head to destiny, 
and bade farewell to his people. They knew that in all 
they had suffered at his hand, his head was more to be 
blamed than his heart; that though his ministers were 
evil and oppressive, the king himself was just and hu- 
mane ; they felt that his misfortunes were greater than 
his faults. Gaunt with famine and haggard as they 
were with misery, they forgot their own wretchedness 
for the time, and bitterly lamented the fate of a monarch 
who had been their ruler for eight and twenty years. 

«“ Next day, the melancholy procession left Ispahan 
for the Affghaun camp, where the monarch resigned his 
crown and dignity to the conqueror, who, rendered in- 
solent by success, would receive it from no hand but that 
of the unfortunate king. ‘Son,’ said the humbled mo- 
narch, as he placed the royal plume in the turban of the 
Affghaun, ‘the sovereign of the universe has willed that 
I shall reign no longer, and has chosen thee to succeed 
me on the throne of Persia. I willingly resign to thee 
the crown, and may thy reign be prosperous!’ Thus 
ended the reign of the Sooffees—an era the most bril- 
liant in the history of Iran—after they had swayed its 
sceptre for more than two hundred years. 

“ During the earlier period of the siege, and the com- 
mencement of the scarcity, I had watched with the most 
tender anxiety over the safety of my mistress; and ap- 
prehending to a certain extent what was likely to hap- 
pen—for once in India I had witnessed somewhat of the 
horrors of a famine—I secretly laid in stores of grain, 
and such other provisions as were likely to be useful 
during a long blockade; for I never anticipated the fall 
of the city, although I did think it probable that the 
siege might continue for many months to come. By 
these means, when food became scarce and bad, I was 
enabled to send supplies of better quality for the use of 
Zoolfah and her father. 

“I discovered about this time, by means of the nurse, 
that doubts were now entertained of the safety of my 
mistress’s intended husband: nothing had been heard of 
him for many months; and besides, his patron, the 
Aitemad-u-doulut had lost something of his power, and 
the value of the match was thus greatly diminished in 
the cazee’s eyes. ‘These circumstances induced me to 
open a negotiation with the old gentleman, who, now in 
miserable health, and worn out with anxiety of mind, as 
well as bodily disease, was less unwilling to listen, when 
he found that I was rich, and willing to take his daugh- 
ter on the same favourable terms as her former suitor. 

“In short, I was introduced to the old man as his son- 
in-law, and, before the famine became so fatal as it after- 
wards did, I had the delight of receiving the lovely Zool- 
fah as my wife. ‘They were disastrous times to marry 
in! the pomp and ceremonies observed on such occa- 
sions were necessarily much curtailed. It would not, 
indeed, have been decent to express our joy by mirth and 
feasting, when many were already starving around us. 

“It now became my duty, as it had before been my 
delight, to provide in every possible way for the comfort 
of my dear Zoolfah. I spared, you may believe, no ex- 
pense in procuring delicacies for her while these were to 
be had ; and the precautions I had taken secured a mode- 
rate supply of wholesome food, when others were forced 
to support themselves on all that was loathsome. Such 
was the misery I saw around me, that I think no motive 
less powerful than that of preserving my wife and her 
father could have given me resolution to withhold my 
stores from the general need. Even to his family I was 
forced to deal them out sparingly; but the aid was im- 
portant, and the old man felt it to be so, for, as his illness 
increased, and his end approached, he assured me that I 
should not lose by it. When he died, which was more 
than a month before the termination of the siege, he dis- 
covered to me the secret repositories of his money ; tell- 
ing me that I, of all his children or sons-in-law, had 
behaved to him as to a father, and mine, therefore, should 
be his wealth. It was of little use to me; I had far more 
than I wanted already ; but to guard against contingen- 
cies, I made such arrangements as seemed ex pedient for 





regulating his affairs. Hisestablishment was broken up, 
and the house shut; such women as still remained in 
his apartments—and he was much too frugal to keep 
more than were required for his domestic duties—were 
transferred to my own house. 

“ The bulk of his fortune was divided into shares, cor- 
responding with the number of his family, to whom, 
after the perils of the times should be passed, I meant to 
communicate the event. But few were ever claimed ; 
famine, misery, or accident, had probably cut the greater 
number of them off. 

“But now arrived the most painful period of all. 
Careful and economical as I had been of my provisions, 
they fell short of the demands upon them; and it was 
no longer possible to support my household. Some of 
my servants knew of my concealed stores, and furious, 
poor wretches! that they could no longer be supplied 
from them, they noised the matter abroad; the ravenous 
crowd broke into my house, and seized on all ihey could 
find. 

“« Fortunately, a small portion still escaped their search, 
and this I determined to preserve at every hazard for the 
support of my wife. It was a dreadful scene; my house, 
which till then had been blessed with comparative plenty, 
became, like others, the abode of famine and of death: 
those hitherto accustomed to wholesome nourishment, 
felt the change to want or noxious food more sensibly 
and fatally than they who had been gradually broken in 
from the first. The women drooped and died ; the men 
left the house to seek for food, and supported themselves 
on the carcasses in the streets, or were added to their 
number. For my part, trembling for the fate of that 
object in which my soul was bound up, I seldom dared 
to quit her presence, but watched over her health and 
comfort with a tenderness and anxiety proportioned to 
the peril and the love I bore her. But at times I was 
forced to steal out, to seek, if possible, some better food 
than I had left, and which, by bribing high the servants 
of the shah, I now and then was happy enough to pro- 
cure. I scarcely ventured myself to touch the scanty 
pittance that was left me, but, sensible how much the 
life of Zoolfah depended upon mine, I supported myself 
on the coarsest things I could get, resisting all her en- 
treaties to share her wretched meals, or seeming to share 
them with her, only to reserve a portion for herself, when 
it might not otherwise be had. 

“ But in spite of all my care and all my efforts, health 
could not be preserved in such circumstances. The 
beauty and plumpness of my wife soon gave way; the 
very air, salubrious as that of Ispahan is proverbially 
said to be, became noisome and tainted by the putrifying 
corpses; and the horrid stillness of our house, where 
now at length we two alone remained alive, oppressed 
her spirits and destroyed her health. She became lan- 
guid and emaciated ; the apprehension of seeing the 
only being I cared for in the universe perish before my 
eyes like the multitudes around me, haunted me day and 
night. My own health at last gave way. I was reduced 
to a walking skeleton, and my strength failed so much 
that it was with difficulty I could rise from the floor, to 
perform such services as were indispensable for Zoolfah 
and myself. 

“You, my kind preserver, may have seen the horrors 
of war and rapine in their most dreadful shapes—you 
may have lost friends and companions by the sword, and 
seen mothers and their infants murdered by the same 
blow: but, believe me, if you have not witnessed the 
effects of famine; if you have not seen the slow con- 
suming hand of want, wasting thousands, one by one, 
around you; if you have not seen—as I have—the 
streets strewed with their ghastly corpses, and marked 
the living preying on the dead ; if you have not watched 
the lingering decay, the painful, protracted dissolution 
of all you loved and cherished upon earth; then be as- 
sured you are yet unacquainted with the fulness of 
misery which the ambition or the wickedness of man can 
pour upon bis brethren ! 

“Thanks be to Allah! the worst misfortune did not 
then overwhelm me, At the very moment when we 
could have held out no longer, the shah resigned his 
diadem; the Affghauns took possession of the city, and 
with them, for a time, once more entered plenty and 
peace.* 





* Father Kruzinski says that on the very day that Sul- 
taun Meer Mahmood entered the city, bread became so 
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“That same day food became abundant ; and the 
miserable remains of the populace were more in danger 
of suffering from abundance than from want. The 
streets by degrees were cleansed from their pollution, and 
the dead were interred ; but the heaps of carcasses that 
choked the stream, and encumbered the banks of the 
Zeinderood, could not so easily be disposed of, and long 
tainted the air and the waters of that river.” 


——- 
CHAPTER XXXVI. 
The young merchant's story concluded. 


«The early conduct of the conqueror was marked by 
so much justice and wisdom, that the people, wearied 
out with horrors, began to hope for some repose; and 
many augured highly of a monarch who had commenced 
his reign so well. Desirous, in all probability, to gain 
the contidence of his new subjects, he retained in their 
respective employments most of the principal officers of 
state and functionaries who had enjoyed a fair charac- 
ter; but, resolved likewise to secure their fidelity, he 
joined with each individual, a confidential servant of his 
own nation. One principal office alone—that of dewan- 
beggee—the head of the judicial department, he bestowed 
upon an Affghaun, and this honest foreigner discharged 
the duties of his office so well, that the Persians them- 
selves were astonished at his ability and disinterested 
integrity. 

«“ One act, and that among the first of his reign, was 
highly popular. The nest of traitors who had betrayed 
their Jate sovereign were seized and executed with all 
possible indignity, as guilty of high treason. ‘ He never 
couid place confidence,’ observed the conqueror, ‘in men 
who had betrayed their master in his hour of need.’ 
The Wallee of Arabia was not put to death, it is true— 
perhaps some oath or promise was the cause of this sin- 
gular reserve in his favour. But his property was con- 
fiscated, and he himself condemned to perpetual im- 
prisonment. 

“ Thus peacefully and happily passed on the two first 
months of Meer Mahmood’s reign ; the joy of the peo- 
ple knew no bounds ; they returned to their usual occu- 
pations; the long deserted bazars were once more fre- 
guented, and the city began to be repeopled. But it was 
a deceitful calm, the precursor of an awful storm. 

«Meer Mahmood, naturally of a jealous, suspicious 
nature, had viewed with great alarm the flight of Prince 
Tahmaseb Meerza, the only son of Shah Hoossein’s | 
family who had not fallen into his power. He resolved 

| 
| 
| 
| 


to spare no pains to get hold of him also, and sent a 
force for this purpose to surprise Casveen, the former 
capital of the empire, where, at this time, the prince re- 
sided. ‘T'abmaseb escaped, but the place surrendered to 


Amaun Oollah, the Affghaun general. 


cy to deprive the people of their chiefs, he invited to a 
public entertainment, which he had announced, all the 
ministers, khans, and public functionaries then in Ispa- 
han. ‘They all readily obeyed the call, and, not having 
the slightest suspicion of treachery, brought along with 
them several of their children, assembling to the number 
of three hundred. Meer Mahmood received these un- 
fortunate victims with every appearance of cordiality, 
and they sat down among the Affghaun chiefs to partake 
of the feast that was set before them. But no sooner 
were they thus engaged, .han a number of the usurper’s 
guards, who were concealed within the palace, rushed 
out, and falling upon them, hewed them in pieces. 

“It was a horrible sight! ‘The wretched men, astonish- 
ed at the tumult and the violence, sat thunderstruck for 
a moment; but when they saw the cimetars flashing over 
their heads, and their companions falling fast around 
them, they attempted to escape. The gates, however, 
were secured—and one after another they were butchered, 
even when pleading at the feet of the tyrant, 

“I had gone as a spectator to see the feast; and, fa- 
miliar with horiid sights as I had been, I never shall 
forget the shrieks that rose from the miserable creatures. 
Some beautiful youths among them were slaughtered as 
they clung about their murderers’ knees. But even the 
very Affghauns themselves sickened at the fate of one 
lovely boy, a son of the Prince of Georgia: relying on 
the protection of an Affghaun lord who had adopted him 
as his son, the child flew to him at the first commence- 
ment of the uproar; but the perpetrators of this infernal 
massacre tearing him from the knees of his adopted fa- 
ther, and from the chiefs of their own nation who wished 
to save him, butchered him while screaming for mercy 
and convulsively grasping a tree which he clung to, as 
they dragged him along the ground. 

“Still more barbarous, if possible, were the means 
which the tyrant employed to secure himself from the 
consequences of his perfidy. Many of the sons of the 
murdered nobles were educated along with those of other 








Persian and Georgian chiefs, in one of the principal 
medressahs* of the place. Seizing these youths, whose 
tender age and beauty might have pleaded for them with 
any one but a tyrant like Mahmood—he ordered them to 
be turned loose in the open plain, and permitted them to 
run for their lives, while his armed Affghauns chased 
them like beasts of game, and slaughtered them as they 
overtook them. ‘The bodies of all his victims were then 
thrown into the Maidaun Shahee,t where they lay naked 
and exposed to public view. 

“If the design of Meer Mahmood was to break the 
spirit of the people, and to terrify them into abiect sub- 
mission by those atrocities, as seems most probable, he 
succeeded to his fullest wish. Horror-struck with what 
they had witnessed, and totally without a leader, they 
never dreamed of resistance, but ran and hid themselves, 


« A month, however, bad scarcely passed, when, driven | not knowing where the slaughter was to end. 


to desperation by the avarice and severe exactions of 
Amaun Oollah, a conspiracy was formed, which termi- 
nated in a revolt, so successful, that the greater part of 
the Affghauns were cut to pieces before the rest were | 
aware of any disturbance, and their general, severely 
wounded, along with the remains of his troops, fled back 
in terror to Ispahan. 

«This event produced a dreadful revolution in the 
disposition of Mahmood. Although he was brave and 
enterprising in the field, it is certain he possessed but 
little firmness of mind in political difficulties. When 
he looked around him and observed the immense dispro- 
portion that existed between his own troops and the 
number of Persians in Ispahan alone, he was seized 
with uncontroiiable terror, and, as the only means of re- 
moving its cause, he adopted the horrid resolution of 
lessening the numbers of those he dreaded by a general 


massacre. 

« With this intention, be took the precaution of lulling | 
suspicion to rest by announcing publicly a pretended | 
victory, and the capture of Prince Tahmaseb. Iilumi- 
nations and other public rejoicings were directed to be | 
prepared, and these served as a pretext for doubling the | 
guards at each gate, preventing the entrance of all stran- | 
gers, and taking other precautions of a similar nature. | 


| act on the part of their new employer. 


“It might be supposed that suspicion would be fully 
aroused in the mind of every Persian by so black an act 


| of treachery ; yet this was not the case. After the ab- 


dication of Shah Hoossein, the usurper had received into 
his pay three thousand picked men of the late king’s 


| guards, who, along with others of the Persian soldiers, 


had taken an oath of fidelity, and were incorporated with 
his army. ‘These men saw no cause to dread any hostile 
They could not 
be aware that he mistrusted them, and that therefore they 
were standing on the brink of a precipice. On the con- 


' trary, they were sensible that he had bestowed additional 


marks of favour upon them, as if he had been desirous 
to secure their attachment to his person; and they re- 
ceived with satisfaction ay intimation that their new 
sovereign intended to present them with a bounty, and 
to feast them on pillaw, in one of the large squares of 
the palace. ‘They assembled there accordingly ; and, as 
it is not customary for any one except the guards on 
duty to retain their arms in this part of the royal resi- 
dence, the order to pile their weapons in a corner of the 
square excited no suspicion. But no sooner were they 


| seated, than a large body of armed Affghauns poured in 


from all quarters, secured the arms, and unrelentingly 
cut to pieces the whole of these unfortunate and unsus- 


Selecting then his victims, and deeming it matter of poli- | pecting men. 


| 


plentiful that the same quantity which the day before | 
would have cost two hundred crowns, might then have 
been had for one. 








* Colleges. 
t A large and magnificent square in front of the pa- 
lace gate. 


«“ The tyrant now threw off the mask, and a slaughter 
was begun among the inhabitants of Ispahan, that rivaled, 
in the number of its victims, the effects of the famine 
from which the city had but just recovered. He pre- 
tended to have received information of a conspiracy 
similar to that which had broken out at Casveen, and he 
sent forth his soldiers in troops, with orders to put to 
death every one whom they should discover to be in any 
wise concerned in it. This was, in other words, com- 
manding a general massacre; and wel! were his orders 
fulfilled ;—these ruffians, once let loose, spared neither 
age nor sex; they entered every house at will, tortured 
such persons as they believed to be possessed of money, 
and put to death every one who made the least resist- 
ance, or who had ever been known to bear arms, Again 
the streets were heaped with carcasses, and the houses 
were once more deserted : for fifteen days the only sounds 
to be heard in the city were the shouts and the halloos of 
the murderers, the peal of muskets, the blows of swords, 
and the shrieks of the dying wretches that were slain, 
Such was the abject despondency of the people, that they 
offered not the smallest resistance to their executioners, 
and single Afighauns might be seen leading a string of 
three or four Persians to slaughter, like beasts to the 
shambles. ‘Thousands fled from the place, and after a 
while the tyrant did not seek to retain them, for he 
thought that in weakening the strength of the capital 
lay his only safety. 

« And now I come to relate my own heavy share in 
this general calamity: and but that faint hopes are still 
left me of recovering my loss, I should curse the unwel- 
come lenity of my fate, that preserved my life when thou- 
sands were falling around mes 

“During the greater part of this tragedy I confined 
myself, with my wife, to a retired part of our house, 
which hitherto had escaped unobserved by the roffians; 
but driven at last by want, I ventured out one night, in 
quest of food to support us, Clad in poor apparel, | stole 
towards the bazars, but they were all deserted, and many 
of the shops were broken open and plundered. I then 
bethought me of an obscure person whom I had assisted 
to set up a small shop, in a distant quarter of the city, 
where he sold a little corn, parched peas, greens, and 
such articles as the poorer classes make use of. It wasa 
far way off, and my mind misgave me sorely: but how 
could I return home without food ? 

“Icrept along the most unfrequented by-lanes, and 
often heard at a distance the shouts of those who pur- 
sued, and the cries of those who fell; but I succeeded at 
length in reaching the shop unmolested. It was long 
betore I could ascertain whether or not its owner was 
within, and still longer ere, re-assured by my name and 
my voice, he ventured to admit me. At length, cautiously 
opening the door, he refastened it, and retreating by a 
little passage to the back part of the house, hid himself 
and me behind a curtain, before he would enquire what 
I warted. 

“ He readily supplied me with what be had, and I was 
returning with all the speed I could; when, passing 
through a narrow lane, I heard a bustle and shouting; 
the glare of several torches flashed on my eye, and a num- 
ber of men, who bore them, suddenly turning the corner, 
came rapidly towards me. They were a party of Aff- 
ghauns, who were dragging and driving along a string 
of a dozen or fourteen Persians, with their arms tied be- 
hind them, and whose dress showed many symptoms of 
violence. 

“ Appalled at this ill-timed rencounter, I would fain 
have shrunk back and retreated, but it was too late; the 


‘lane, through which [ had come, had no side openings to 


escape by; I was observed, and a shot whistling past 
my ear told me what fate I had to expect, if I did not 
obey their order to stand. 

« My assurances that I was a poor man, returning with 
a little food to his family, were treated with contempt, 
but they did not appear to be in the mood for murder. 
They stripped off my girdle, bound my arms with it like 
the rest, and pushing at me with the point of a sword, 
urged me forward. ‘In the name of God!’ cried I, ‘let 
me carry these victuals to my starving wife, and then I 
will go with you to death, if you will.’ ‘Hoh! hoh! 
your wife!’ cried they, ‘what! is she young and hand- 
some? Come, let us see her; though women are s0 
plenty with us now, she must be a rare one to be worth 
our pains—come, where is your house?’ ‘This unfeel- 





ing answer restored me to my recollection: ‘ Better leave 
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poor Zoolfah to the care of Providence, starving though 
she be,’ said I, internally, ‘than expose her to the cut- 
rage of such villains.’—* Lead on,’ cried I, ‘where you 
please ; | am prepared for death, if death it is to be.’ 

“ With another savage laugh they again hurried us 
forward. When we reached the bazars and larger streets, 
we met several parties who were bound, as it seemed, on 
a like errand with ours ; they cheered each other as they 
passed, —* Hah! hah! Eussufzey!—Hah! hah! Gho- 
ree !—Hoh, Poyundeh !—(iood luck to the Affghauns !’ 
and such like exclamations, were interchanged as we 
met, and the watch-words of the guards were given and 
returned. At length they led us to the palace, and 
thrust us, still bound, into a sort of guard-ruom, where 
we were left to our meditations. 

«I now felt assured the morrow would see us led to 
execution: indeed, the only wonder was, why we had 
not been put to death upon the spot :—but this was soon 
explained ; for when we began to talk with one another, 
and enquire into the ciicumstances of our several appre- 
hensions, I discovered that the whole of my fellow-pri- 
soners were persons, by repute, among the richest inha- 
bitants that yet remained in Ispahan, and it was suf- 
ficiently obvious that they had been selected to be tor- 
tured in the presence of Mahmood, for the purpose of 
extorting from them their secret treasure. 

« As this conviction forced itself upon our minds, we 
already might be said to suffer the tortures which were 
preparing for us. The anticipations of this night were 
fearful, but the human mind, like the human frame, can 
only take in a certain portion of suffering ;—by degrees 
this fever of misery and apprehension subsided, with 
some, into sullen calmness—with others, into pious resig- 
nation. For my part, I resolved to suffer and die in si- 
lence, rather than utter a word that might expose my 
helpless wife to the tender mercies of such savages. 

“ We passed a heavy night, in truth; but long and 
dreary as it was, we had no cause to wish for a dawn 
which was to light us to tortures and to death. To me, 
however, a ray of hope came with the light of morning ; 
for, among the soldiers who then entered our prison, I 
beheld the face of one whom I instantly recognised. It 
was a dehbashee* in one of the bands about the tyrant’s 
person, whose conduct, on a certain occasion, immediate- 
ly after the entrance of the Affghauns into the city, had 
strongly excited my admiration. 

“In passing on that occasion through a street that led 
towards my dwelling, I overtook two veiled females, who 
were picking their way with trembling steps among the 
bodies, just as two Afighauns came up and accosted 
them,—* Women, by the mother of Omar!’ cried one. 
‘And young and pretty, no doubt,’ added the other, with 
an oath, seizing hold of the lesser female, and endeavour- 
ing to tear off her vei].—+* Gentlemen,’ exclaimed the el- 
der woman, at once removing her veil, and displaying her 
fine though aged features, ‘ for the love of God! for the 
sake of the blessed prophet, harm not my child! Iama 
widow ; my husband and two sons lie among these bo- 
dies !—there is no one left me but this helpless girl. I 
seek but a morsel of food to sustain life, and did not dare 
to leave her unprotected in my lonely dwelling. Do not 
snatch from me what famine and misery have spared ! 
By the chaste mother who bore you, do not deprive me 
of my innocent child!’ The ruffian, unmoved, would 
have still persisted, but Sheer Oollah, so was the dehba- 
shee named, pulled him away from the girl. «Let the 
woman alone, Poordil,’ said he; ‘do not put a finger on 
her daughter !—Go, mother,—go, in God’s name! we 
are not all savages; and here, take this: here are some 
dinars to help you.’ My heart swelled at this sight, with 
a pleasure to which it had long been a stranger. I went 
up to the man—TI could not help it—‘ You shall be no 

loser by your humanity, my friend,’ said I; ‘take this 
for your kindness to that unfortunate.’ And I put into 
his hands ten sequins, which I had taken out with me to 
purchase provision. He looked hard at the money, and 
then at me :—* Persian,’ said he, ‘you are generous— 
may God send you increase of wealth! the day may 
come when a friend may be of use, and if Sheer Oollah 
be near, you shall not want one.’ 

“ This was the man who now entered our prison. I 
had never seen him since, but I remembered his features 
well. While the soldiers were roughly preparing to lead 
us away, I took an opportunity, as he passed me, gently 


* An officer commanding ien men. 


to utter his name.—* Who the devil calls ?’ demanded he, 
somewhat roughly. But no sooner had he gota full view 
of my face, than, starting back a step, ¢ Allab-il-ullab !’ 
exclaimed he, in an under-voice, ‘is it then so !—is the 
time come then ?—I thougbt it would—I thought as 
much !’—and calling to his comrades, « Hollah, Obeid 
Oollah! whom have we got here? Why, this is none 
of those we want! This is a poor devil not worth a to- 
maun, as you may see by his clothes: I know him well ; 
he once gave mea drink of buttermilk when I was much 
in want of it, and I will not have him hurt. I take it 
on myself to let him go.—* Let him go? grumbled 
Obeid Oollah, ‘ you had better let that alone ; our master 
does not let many Persians go, when he has once got 
them in his gripe. The man may be as little worth as 
you say, but when his head is off, it is one dog the less, 
—Come, carry him along, do.’—* By the head of Maho- 
med! and by the beard of Omar !—and that is two good 
oaths—I swear that not a hair of his head shall be 
touched !’ cried Sheer Oollah ; ‘ what, man! is blood so 
scarce, that you can’t let me have the life of one poor 
devil who did mea service ? Come, come, comrade ! leave 
him to me; no blame shall rest on you, even if you will 
insist on the chief’s being told of it; but you need not, 
unless you like ; there are enough here to keep him busy 
for this morning.’ 

“ No more was said; Sheer Oollah unbound my arms, 
and Jeading me himself through all the gates of the pa- 
lace, said, ‘God be with thee, Persian! quit this place 
speedily; and if thou meetest any of our tribe, show 
them this dagger, cry, Shooker Oollah Mahmood Ghiljee ! 
and they will let thee pass. Keep quiet in thine house 
—these days of terror cannot last much longer; the lion 
is nearly glutted: I thank Allah that I was in the way to 
succour thee, for thou hast a kind heart.’ No more pass- 
ed; I pressed his hand to my brea t; took the dagger, 
which I still preserve, and hurried homeward. 

“T reached my house unquestioned, but was startled 
to find the door standing open ; and my heart sank within 
me as I traversed its silent chambers, No sound met my 
ear as I passed through the underoon; and on reaching 
the door which Jed to my secret apartment, I found its 
curtain torn violently from its fastenings, and the room 
itself empty. I was thunderstruck—a cold dew stood 
upon my brow, and my limbs trembled so that I could 
hardly stand!—I called upon Zoolfah, but no answer was 
returned—lI repeated the call again and again, but no re- 
ply was given. ‘Merciful Allah!’ cried I, almost dis- 
tracted, ‘ what can have happened !—what can have be- 
come of her !’—but the echo of my own words was the 
only sound I heard, 

“TI ran through all the apartments, but they were 
empty ; and I now perceived that some of the furniture 
had been carried off, and some private keeping places 
and chests of clothes broken open. Some of my wife’s 
clothes were scattered about in the private room, and a 
bracelet she used to wear lay broken in a corner: these 
were fatal proofs that violence had been used—she had 
been forcibly carried off, beyond all doubt! I threw my- 
self upon the ground, and wept in bitter anguish. 

“I did not long indulge this unprofitable mood—it 
was not the way to regain my lost Zoolfah. Quitting 
the house, I once more roamed about the streets, gazing 
on the few females that were to be seen there, with the 
vague hope of finding her among them. How I escaped 
the bloodhounds that still prowled about, I can scarce 
tell; unless it was that the misery which they traced in 
my appearance gave them no reasun to believe me worth 
their attention; for murders and arrests were by this 
time confined to the wealthy—the poor bad all been put 
to death, or had fled, 

“Stull I had laid no plan—what indeed was to be 
done !—how, in this vast and desolate city, where none 
but ravishers and murderers could walk abroad in safety, 
could I hope to recover the treasure I had Jost ?—what 
chance was there of her being safe !—how was [ to dis- 
cover the slightest trace of her ravishers? Not a friend 
had I to consult—not a creature whose assistance I could 
implore :—I knew not where to find the kind Sheer 
Oollah—to seek him at the palace would be to run my 
head into the lion’s mouth; and what after all could he 
have done for me? For three days I wandered thus 
about, haggard and forlorn, retiring each night to my 
desolate home, when darkness and absolute exhaustion 
put an end to my bootless wanderings ; and [ devoured 


very sight, that my strength might not fail me in the 
pursuit of my wretched wife. 

“ As I was leaving the house on the fourth morning, 
I observed a man in the outer passage advancing cau- 
tiously towards me :—it was Yussuff, one of the oldest 
and most faithful of my slaves, the same that is now 
with me here. He alone, of all my people, had sur- 
vived the famine, and remained with me after it had 
ceased. He started at seeing me, but it was a start of 
pleasure as well as of surprise; for he thought that I 
had been murdered like the thousands around us. 

* ¢ Yussuff,’ demanded I, inteirupting his passionate 
exclamations, ‘where is your mistress? where is my 
wife? Have you seen her! Speak, for Heaven’s sake !’ 
‘ Alas! sir,’ replied he, ‘I have little good to tell:— 
would to God it were otherwise ; but I fear your lady is 
lost to you for ever !’ 

« To shorten my tale,—I found from Yussuff, that on 
the night when I went out to seek provisions, he who 
was our only servant, but who being pursued to a hiding 
place in a distant quarter by a party of Affghauns, had 
not been with us for many days before, had returned to 
the house just in time to see it entered by certain sol- 
diers in quest of its master. The noise they made in 
entering had attracted the notice of my wife, who, only 
thinking of my return, had lifted the curtain of the se- 
cret door to welcome me: the ruflians caught a glimpse 
of her as they unceremoniously traversed the underoon, 
and giving chase caught her, and carried her off in spite 
of ber tears and cries, leaving the house in the condition 
in which I found it. 

« Yussuff, who, unobserved, had witnessed this scene, 
followed the party at a distance until they met with an 
officer, who, observing my wife, desired them to carry 
her immediately to a house which had once belonged to 
a noble of Persia, but which now was inhabited by 
Nasser Oollah, one of Mahmood’s generals. Having 
seen them enter here, Yussuff thought only of seeking 
and acquainting me with all that had happened ; but not 
finding me returned, he concluded that I had undergone 
the common fate, and had been murdered by command of 
Mahmood or his officers. 

« Still anxious about the fate of his mistress, although 
quite uncertain how to pursue any farther enquiries, he 
watched the gates of the huuse in which she was con- 
fined ; and the very next day was delighted at being ac- 
costed by an old female slave, who recognised him, and 
who belonged at this time to the family of Nasser 
Oollah. From her he learned that her master, unwilling 
to risk the loss of his new acquisition, upon whom he 
set a high value, had lost no time in sending ber away 
from Ispahan, escorted by a small party of bis own fol- 
lowers. This was all the old woman could tell; and 
Yussuff, now quite at fault, had returned to the house, 
in order to put things in a better state of security, and 
then to make another effort to ascertain my fate. 

“J listened to his narrative without oflering once to 
interrupt him; I could not speak. Exhausted as I had 
been with previous suffering, the shock, which had so 
completely destroyed all my hopes, now quite over- 
whelmed me; my head reeled, and I fell to the ground 
insensible to all about me. On recovering my senses, I 
found myself in my private apartment, watched over 
only by Yussuff, who having conveyed me to my couch, 
and exhausted his skill to bring me to myself, took ad- 
vantage of my stupor to shut up the house, and take 
precautions against any more surprises from without. 

“TI continued many days in a state verging upon 














whatever food came in my way, although I Joathed its 


death, watched by this faithful creature, to whose care 
on this occasion my life is entirely due. When I reco- 
vered my scattered senses, the recollection of my irre- 
parable loss flashed on my mind like a horrid dream that 
had oppressed me in sleep:—and it was not until re- 
turning health had restored to me the full powers of my 
mind, that I comprehended all the bitterness of my mis- 
fortune. Bat even then it came over me with moderated 
violence—I could think and reason; and though no 
course of conduct occurred to me that afforded the least 
probability of success, the extreme of despondency had 
passed away, and I no longer suffered myself to relapse 
into a supine extravagance of grief. 

“ By the time I was able to move about again, the 
city, once more depopulated, was left in comparative 
tranquillity. The executions had ceased, and Mahmood, 
satiated with blood, reigned in sullen security over the 
solitude he had created. It would have been worse than 
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useless to appeal to the justice or mercy of such remorse- | excited by it; and, overlooking all the inconveniences 


less tyrants as our conquerors; so I resolved to trust to | and perils of a traveller’s life, I felt for the time as if 


other means for discovering and regaining my unfor- 
tunate Zoolfah. I lavished money on agents both male 
and female, whom I sent into every part of Persia to 
search among the various harems, particularly in those 
of the Affghauns, and to learn whether any female re- 
sembling my wife was to be heard of among them. I 
continued my researches in the town, and remained there 
for some months, in order to receive accounts from my 
various emissaries. But all was in vain ;—my hopes 
were often raised, but as often disappointed ; and I had 
begun totally to despair, when one day a paper, rolled 
up in the form of a letter, but without either seal or su- 
perscription, was handed to a servant for me by a porter, 
who merely said that it required no answer, and went 
his way. It contained but these words— Your wife is 
safe—her honour is unsullied; and it will depend upon 
yourself to have her soon restored to you.’ 

«“ You may conceive with what transport I read these 
lines—how hope was revived by them; but it was only 
the prelude to more bitter disappointment; for, after 
waiting in vain for a repetition of the intelligence, my 
most active enquiries, supported with all the sums which 
I lavished for intelligence, failed to discover the writer of 
the billet, or the porter who brought it to me; so that, 
although I was somewhat reassured respecting the fate 
of my unfortunate Zoolfah, she remained as much lost 
to me as ever. 

“A circumstance too trivial to mention led me to 
think that I might be more fortunate in my enquiries at 
Casveen ; and thither I removed for a while. But I met 
with no better success there, and the hope which led me 
to this place was perhaps as vain. One day, while walk- 
ing pensively along, in front of the great mosque at 
Casveen, a wandering dervish of singular appearance 
besought me to give him alms in a tone of voice that 
fixed my attention, Struck with his manner, I gave 
him a few pieces of silver, entreating him to pray that I 
might find what I sought. *‘ My son,’ replied he, ¢ the 
life of man is a journey of misery and wo;—the de- 
crees of Allah are fulfilled, though puny mortals wound 
themselves in resisting them; but a charitable deed never 
loses its reward. If thou wouldst have tidings of that 
which is lost, repair to the holiest shrine of the East ; 
let thy prayers ascend to Allah from before it, let its true 
servants be comforted by thy alms, and await the will of 
the Most High!’ 

« A falling man will catch at shadows, and he who 
lingers under a tedious malady will seek relief in chang- 
ing his physicians. ‘The dervish’s reply might not be 
very distinct or consolatory, but [ sought to wrest it into 
a dark promise of success. The tomb of Imaum Reza 
was the holiest shrine of the East,—Mushed was a new 
scene, the reports of my emissaries might come to me 
there as well as at Casveen or Ispahan,—TI was sick of 
both these places, so I resolved on a visit to Mushed, 
where I arrived six months ago. I procured this house, 
which is retired and little subject to observation, and fit- 
ted it up as you see. The troubles around did not affect 
me much ;—so that I had enough to support life in 
peaceable retirement, I cared little who might possess 
the city; and here I resolved to continue until some- 
thing might oceur to renew the faint hopes of recover- 
ing my beloved Zoolfah, or to extinguish them entirely. 

«IT have been regular in offering up prayers at the 
holy shrine, and not, as I think, deficient in relieving 
the wants of the servants who attend, or the pilgrims 
who flock to it from every quarter of Persia; but as yet 
no light has broken in upon my darkness, no oil has 
been poured upon the lamp of my hopes. It was on 
my return from my customary service in the Durgah, 
that I was assaulted by the ruffians from whose violence 
your opportune and prompt assistance so fortunately de- 
livered me; and I shall ever remain your grateful debtor 
fur so essential a service.” 

—— po 
CHAPTER XXXVII. 
The Jew. 

The young merchant here ended his story; and after 
thanking him for the pleasure which his narration of it 
had given me, I remained for a while absorbed in the 
reflections it gave rise to. That spirit of enterprise 
which was always alive within me had been powerfully 





_ happiness was only to be found in wandering from one 
| place to another in search of adventures. Fancy took 
| the reins, and pictured the delight of roaming uncon- 
trolled from country to country, and from clime to clime, 
as inclination might prompt. But the momentary in- 
toxication passed off—I remembered my actual situation; 
| —the enlisted soldier of a great leader had surely scope 
sufficient for his enterprise—the favoured lover of two 
beautiful women had little cause to sigh for farther hap- 
piness,—at least so thought I at this time. The career 
| before me was fair and fortunate, or it lay with myself 
to make it so. “ Yes,” said I, mentally, “I will imitate 
the prudence of my new friend, and seek to make the 
best of opportunity, as he has done !” 
Meerza Aboo Talib watched me as I sat absorbed in 
| these reflections, and smiled at the expression of enthu- 
siasm which flitted over my countenance, as if he read 
| the thoughts which had excited it:—we conversed for 
| some time longer about his adventures,—on the various 
| dangers he had encountered, on the strange turns of for- 
| tune he had experienced, and on the mysterious fate of 
| his unhappy Zoolfah,—until it was full time to retire ; 
and when I rose to do so, he presented me with another 
| purse, equal in value to the former. I sought to excuse 
| myself from accepting this fresh mark of his liberality ; 
| but, addressing me with an air of respectful affection, “ Do 
not, my dear friend—if you will permit me to call you 
| by that name—do not refuse me this gratification. From 
| all you have learned of my story, you must be quite 
aware that money can be of little value to me except in 
as far as it enables me to indulge my inclination, and 
assist the few friends I may meet with in my journey 
through life. Permit me to say that I have conceived a 
| great affection and esteem for you ;—a soldier is seldom 
| overburdened with riches ; promise me, then, that when- 
| ever you may require a supply, you will frankly apply 
| to me for it. By doing this, you will gratify me much, 
| and enable me to express in some degree the gratitude I 
| feel towards you as my deliverer.” 
| The arguments of Aboo Talib were persuasive in 
| 











| themselves, and I am ashamed to say that my necessi- 
ties rendered his generous offers a temptation not easily 
to be resisted. I eyed the heavy purse with a longing 
look; but the recollection of my reproaches on this sub- 
| ject to Fouje Allee flashed on my mind, and, with an 
| effort of returning virtue, I refused the proffered gift. 
| But the mortification of my friend at my refusal, and 
| the repeated demands of Fatimah, together with the ca- 
| reer of folly which I still pursued in other quarters, com- 
| bined to overwhelm my fortitude; and though I could 
| not stoop to take advantage of my friend’s liberality, I 
compromised the matter with my conscience, by accept- 
| ing as a Joan what I had rejected as a gift; trusting that 
some happy turn of fortune might some day enable me 
to repay him. The generous Aboo Talib unhesitatingly 
furnished me with whatever I required, and often ex- 
ceeded my demands; but his prudent spirit could not 
remark the extravagance of mine without alarm, and he 
took occasion gently to caution me upon the subject : 
«“ T would not seek to thrust myself into your confidence, 
dear Ismael, and still less would I have you suppose for 
a moment that I lay claim to the smallest control over 
your actions, in consequence of the trifling assistance 
you may have received from me; but I fear—for your 
| own sake I fear—that you are hampered by some serious 
| entanglement; or that you have made some connection 
| with persons who prey upon you, and who, sooner or 
| later, will drag you into some distressing or dangerous 
| predicament. If this be the case—if I can in any way 
| assist you—I beseech you do not conceal it from me ; 
and rely on my best services.” 

How strange and inconsistent is the human heart !— 
I felt and acknowledged the friendly intention of this 
judicious remonstrance ; but it hurt my pride, and chafed 
a spirit already galled by self-reproach: nor had I cou- 
rage to encounter advice which I felt that I could not 
obey,—for I was yet too weak to break the chains of 
vice and folly which had so long and so fatally bound 
me. “ Fear not for me,” said I at length with some con- 
fusion ; “I may have been heedless and foolish, but I 
stand in no danger: nay, I mean to be more considerate 
in future, and wisdom will come with experience. Be 
assured that if in need of assistance I shall not scruple 
to apply for it to you, my friend. Meantime I pray you 








be satisfied, and let the subject rest.” He urged the 
point no farther ; and whatever might be his opinion of 
my conduct, it never was expressed by any diminution 
of kindness towards me. 

But though I succeeded in shutting the mouth of my 
friend, it was not so easy to stifle the reproaches of my 
own heart. However I might disguise it to others, [ 
could not but feel the unworthiness, the wickedness, the 
disgrace, of the idle and dissipated career I was pursuing; 
nor was my conscience easily to be set at rest on the 
subject of my pecuniary transactions with my friend. | 
had indignantly repulsed the proposal of Fouje Allee, 
to turn to account the young merchant’s liberality ; yet 
had IT not been led, step by step, to practise something 
scarcely better than that meanness myself? The idea of 
working on his gratitude for our own advantage had 
shocked me when suggested by another; yet what less 
than this had I in reality been guilty of myself *—for 
my restless and troublesome internal monitor would not 
be satisfied for a moment with the specious salvo of 4 
loan with which I sought to blind it. No !—1I perceived 
and was shocked at the disgraceful course I was pur- 
suing; but the period of repentance and reform had not 
yet arrived. 

It was about this time that an incident occurred, 
which, while it left a strong and lasting impression of 
horror on my mind, became the means of interesting my 
better feelings, and diverting it in some measure from 
the unworthy and debasing gratifications by which it had 
for some time past been so much engrossed. 

In Mushed, as in many other cities of Persia, the 
Jews occupy a certain limited division of the city ; and 
though they are permitted to pursue their customary oc- 
cupations in most of the other quarters, unmolested 
except by the usual proportion of insults and abuse be- 
stowed upon them by the people, there are some places, 
and those in particular which are connected with the 
sacred shrine, into which they may not enter. The 
Sahn, a great square before the mausoleum, is held espe- 
cially sacred; and it would be death for any Jew or 
Christian to put his foot within its gates, although the 
long street and bazar which leads from either end is free 
to them as to others. 

But these wretched infidels are seldom left~in peace- 
able possession of their privileges, scanty though they 
are, and purchased by a heavy rate of duties and tributes, 
as well as by a still more oppressive system of arbitrary 
extortion. ‘The jealousy, insolence, or rapacity of their 
rulers is constantly making fresh encroachments, and 
forcing them to submit to fresh sacrifices. ‘he moollahs 
are theie principal oppressors: they hate and are hated 
by the Jews; but want of money on the one hand, and 
of protection on the other, often produces an intercourse 
which neither party would otherwise endure. 

The moollahs are, in truth, the most numerous, and 
by far the most powerful class of the inhabitants of 
Mushed :—a host of priests and doctors, khadums* and 
teachers, flock from all quarters to its shrines and its 
colleges, and these again are supported by a number of 
disciples, pupils, and followers. But even the blind zeal 
and mistaken piety of the people, united to the large 
revenues which belong to these establishments, are in- 
sufficient to maintain these holy men, far less to suppori 
their extravagance ; for the larger proportion of them 
are notoriously debauched, vicious, and extravagant in 
their habits. To obtain the means of indulging these 
propensities, therefore, they have recourse without scruple 
to such means of extortion as fall in their way, and the 
Jews come in for no small share of it. Under colour of 
protecting these unfortunate wretches from the displex 
sure of the chief priests and rulers of the place, loans 
are exacted, which sometimes are of trifling amount, and 
are then generally considered in the light of premiums; 
but which sometimes are carried to the length of a true 
mercantile transaction, in which the lender expects to be 
repaid at least a portion of his advance, in consideration 
of the favourable terms on which he has been induced 
to deal. It is true these transactions are cunsidered as 
very hazardous, and are seldom entered into by the 
Jews, unless from necessity, or some very powerful 
temptation. 

A transaction of this natare had taken place between 
acertain Meerza Jaffier and a well-known Jew, called 
Yacoob Yahoodee. ‘The meerza was a person of worse 


* Servants of the shrine. 
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than dubious character in every way ; known among his 
companions as one addicted to the worst species of de« 
bauchery, and who lavished the large sums which he 
contrived to procure upon persons of the most infamous 
description, his companions; but he was a relation of 
the mootwullee, or superior of the Durgah, and this was 
a sufficient protection had he been ten times as vicious. 

Yacoob Yahoodee was one of a considerable and 
well-known family of that nation, supposed to be wealthy, 
but therefore so often squeezed by the needy nobles and 
priests, that they bitterly complained they were reduced 
to beggary. Still Yacoob hung about the palace and the 
Medressahs, lent his coin, and took with patient forbear- 
ance the scurrilous jests and insults that were heaped 
upon him by the faithful and the holy; and the knowing 
ones said that Yacoob would never have submitted to all 
this, if he did not find profitable amends in a manner 
that did not appear to the public. 

Yacoob had lent to Meerza Jaffier a larger sum than 
he chose to lose, and had frequently and humbly en- 
treated for payment in whole or in part, as the meerza 
pleased. But it did not please the meerza to pay it at 
all; so he warned Yacoub to come no more to seek him 
in his haunts, to pester him no longer—he would pay 
when he chose, or not at all; but if the Jew was imper- 
tinent enough to dun him again, he swore by the beard 
of Abraham to make him repent of it. 

This was a threat that had been so often held out to 
Yacoob, that unhappily for himself he made light of it: 
—he could not believe that the meerza meant to cheat 
him out of all his money, or he thought that by impor- 
tunity he should succeed in obtaining at least a part 
of it. 

The next time he chanced to meet the meerza, was 
close to the southwestern gateway of the Sahn, which 
he was entering at the time along with five or six of his 
friends. Forgetting, in the eagerness of his business, 
his dangerous vicinity to the forbidden place, Yacoob, 
in his usual humble but persevering tone, made repeated 
application to the meerza for his money. “ Hear you 
the dog of a Jew!” cried he, turning to his friends, and 
to those who had begun to collect around them; “ must 
a faithful pious Mussulman, a descendant of the holy 
prophet, submit to be insulted by a hated carrion like 
this? will you all suffer this !—see if he be not entering 
the holy Sahn! will not the gate fall and crush him to 
atoms ?” The fatal hint was not lost on those around— 
the poor Jew was forcibly hustled past the forbidden bar- 
riers, and in a moment the hue and cry was raised, 
“ Yahoodee ! Yahoodee! a Jew!—a Jew in the Sahn! 
—sacrilege ! pollution! put the accursed wretch to 
death ! kill him ! stone him !” 

I was passing through the Sahn at the time, and the 
tumult which had attracted my attention from a distance 
increased so much, that I went to ascertain its cause. 
The moollahs and khadums poured from the shrine and 
from the medressahs around, like angry wasps from their 
nests :—before I could come up, the unfortunate Jew 
was down ;—stones, sticks, and feet rained blows upon 
his carcass ; he was rolled in the mud and beat upon the 
flags, so that before half a minute had elapsed, he had 
lost the form of man, and was reduced to a bloody mass 
of flesh and rags. 

So rapidly did all this pass, that I could not have in- 
terfered had I been ever so much disposed, and it would 
have been totally useless if I had. But when the deed 
was done, and the bleeding mass before them no longer 
presented an object for them to vent their fury on, they 
drew back, all panting with exertion, and looked at one 
another as though somewhat ashamed of their conduct. 
But their slumbering wrath was almost revived by a ru- 
mour at the gate of the Sahn, which reported that Abi- 
sham, the brother of Yacoob, had arrived, in terror and 
distress, to fetch off the body. “ Hah, hah !” cried some, 
“he seeks the same fate—let him come and try how he 
likes it—the more the better—down with the Jews! and 
true believers will get their money!” « Let the carcass 
tot upon the dunghili,” cried another; “he shall not 
have a rag of it.” During the gathering of this cloud 
of wrath I had gone to the gateway, attracted by the 
cries of the unfortunate Abisham, and was completely 
overpowered at witnessing the extremity of his distress 
—he tore his beard, and dashed himself upon the ground, 
uttering piercing shrieks, interrupted only by curses on 
his brother’s murderers; several of his family and tribe 
had also accompanied him, and all were uttering the 





most doleful wailings. “Take courage,” said I to him 
softly, “ cease these useless cries, and | will protect you : 
if possible, too, you shall have your brother’s body ; but 
be silent—be all of you quiet while I go to appease yon- 
der tumult.” The man hearing me, lifted up his hands 
and eyes with an emphatic action; their lamentations 
ceased, and all were still. 

I now went to the crowd in the square; “ Excellent, 
pious, and learned men!”’ said I, “ you have done a 
worthy deed to-day, and the holy Imaum will, no doubt, 
reward you for your zeal; but remember, vengeance 
goes-not farther than death—even Haroon* sleeps in 
yonder shrine, beside the holy Imaum. ‘The wretched 
Jew has received his punishment; ye have his brother 
left to squeeze while he lives; but if ye slay him now, 
ye lose his wealth and your prize. Besides,” added I, 
suddenly drawing my sword and bestriding the carcass, 
“1 have taken a fancy to this carrion, and am resolved 
to have it: and if ye ask who says so, seek him in the 
household of Nader, who may not be disposed to enlist 
the moollahs of the holy shrine among his nassackjees.”’ + 

At first they stood irresolute; but all drew back when 
they saw the bright weapon flash, and heard my con- 
cluding words. One by one they slunk away, and I was 
left with the few whom curiosity still detained about me. 
Persons were soon procured to remove the shapeless 
carcass, which the wretched brother received with the 
most touching bewailments, and wrapping it up in his 
own cloak, he and his sons bore it away between them. 

A day or two after this event, while it still dwelt 
freshly and painfully in my memory, I chanced to be 
passing near the Jewish quarter of the city, and be- 
thought me of enquiring for Abisham and his family, 
whose grief had so powerfully affected me. It was some 
time before I found it, for suspecting the business of one 
whose dress declared him to belong to the palace, no 
creature of their nation was willing to direct me to the 
place. At length a man who had witnessed the scene 
in the Sahn recognised me, and pointed out the house. 

Nothing could exceed the wretchedness of its exterior ; 
crumbling walls of mud and raw bricks, propped and 
supported with lumps of earth and pieces of wood—a 
miserable low-browed entrance, closed by a door of black 
worm-eaten planks—was all that met the eye of a passer- 
by ; indeed the squalid wretchedness of the whole quar- 
ter was equally striking, but much of it was, no doubt, 
assumed for purposes of security :—the appearance of 
comfort would have led to suspicion of riches, and con- 
sequent exactions; and notwithstanding their wretched 
exterior, many of these dwellings were, doubtless, like 
that of my friend Abisham, decent and well ordered 
within. 

After many precautions I was admitted within the 
dwelling. When the Jew understood who his visiter 
was, he rushed from an inner apartment, and, bursting 
into tears, threw himself at my feet, and struggled to 
embrace my knees: but dislike to receiving so abject a 
mark of humility, united to an instinctive shudder which 
every faithful Mussulman is apt to feel at the touch of 
an unclean thing, caused me to start back. The Jew 
felt it, and kissing the dust where I had stood, before he 
rose again to his knees, “ Ah, pardon a miserable man, 
my lord,” said he, “a wretched Jew, whose desire to 
express the gratitude he feels has led him to exceed the 
respect he owes to one like you. But my heart was full, 
my lord; I fain would have touched that hand which 
preserved me, and restored to me those remains which I 
would have risked my worthless life to protect from far- 
ther insult.” 

His tears flowed afresh, and he was almost choked 
with the struggles he made to suppress his sobs. I could 
not withstand the appeal :—stretching forth both my 
hands, I sought to raise him, but he, seizing hold of them, 
carried them to his forehead, and his breast, and his lips ; 
and, after kissing them repeatedly and convulsively, he 
covered his face with both his hands, and burying them 
on his knees, gave way to the bitterness of his grief. I 
was profoundly touched. In spite of my dislike to his 
race, there was something so different in all this from 
the low degrading meanness and deceit which is so uni- 





* Alluding to the circumstance of Haroon-al-Rasheed, 
the celebrated caliph, and, bitter enemy of the Sheahs, 
being laid in the tomb at the feet of Imaum Reza, one 
of their principal saints. 
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versally attributed to the Jewish character, that I could 
not avoid regarding the indivicual before me with com- 
passion and with kindness, whatever might be the faults 
of his nation. 

“ Ah! my lord,” said Abisham, after he had a little 
recovered himself, “ you cannot know the value of the 
benefit you have rendered to your unfortunate servant; 
you cannot know the love I bore to him who is gone: 
persecuted, degraded as our nation is, we have little left 
us but the love of kindred—and he was more than kin- 
dred to me! In all the calamities and trials that have 
fallen upon our house, he was my comfort and support ; 
his cheerful mind and unfailing love was my stay, when 
without it, I must have sank in my gricf—he was my 
only brother—and now, miserable man! how can I live 
without him !” 

Tears and extreme agitation interrupted his voice as 
he spoke. I tried to offet a few words of consolation, 
but it would not do; my own voice was troubled, and I 
knew not what to say. I asked him if there was any 
thing in which I could still serve him; but he shook his 
head. “My lord must see the orphans, whose father 
He stopped abruptly, and rushed into the inner 
room, from whence in a little time he returned, leading 
four beautiful children. My heart warmed to them all, 
as I kissed them. One, a little girl, of six years old, was 
lovely as a daughter of the Peris; her innocent beauty 
brought visions of my own childhood, and of those I 
loved then, to my mind. I could have taken the little 
creature to my heart, and kept her there for ever, The 
Jew, now convulsively embracing them, turned to me, 
and spake with a still troubled voice :—* These are the 
children of my brother—they are now mine, and while 
I live, they will not be entirely destitute of protection— 
but I may die ;—alas! what but death in all its horrid 
shapes awaits us wretched Jews !—would that some one 
more powerful than I could be induced to look upon 
them with a favourable eye—one whose influence might 
avail against the power of the wicked and unfeeling, 
when I may be at rest in the tomb of my fathers! Oh, 
noble sir, if the humane consideration you showed to 
the dust of the parent might but be continued to his off- 
spring, his brother wonld die in peace!” The appeal 
was powerful, though it was made to one possessed of 
small ability. I dared not charge myself directly with 
the care of this unLappy family, but I could not with- 
hold from the miserable man a promise of such support 
as I could render in case of need. “Jew,” said I, “I 
am young, and a soldier; subject entirely to the autho- 
rity of others; I have nothing in my own power, and 
my stay in Mushed may not be long. I dare not pro- 
mise that which I may never be enabled to perform; but 
if Ismael, the servant of Nader, should hear that thou, 
or any of these children were in distress, such aid as he 
can bring shall never be wanting to their deliverance : 
seek him, when such may be required, at the palace, 
among the gholaums of Nader.” 

“ May the blessing of Allah increase your prosperity 
for ever, my lord !—you have bound up the broken heart 
of your slave !—And now, noble Ismael, you will not 
refuse one more request from a poor Jew :—see this 
emerald signet, it is of the purest lustre, and without 
flaw or stain ; a richer was never taken from the mines 
of India;—and see! mysterious characters engraved upon 
it—the name of Allah, the God of the Mussulman as 
well as of the Jew, was written there before the coming 
of thy prophet, for it is an ancient gem: valuable in it- 
self, it is esteemed by us a talisman of rare virtue, and 
powerful to protect its wearer from many dangers. It 
is known to many of our race, and, if your fate should 
lead you into distant countries, and you should meet 
with any of my kindred who are scattered abroad, this 
may do you service—it will ensure such aid as they can 
give; and if you inform them of the means by which it 
came into your possession, there is none of them who 
will not gratefully acknowledge the good deed you have 
done to Abisham of Mushed. 

« Behold, too, here is gold; of it we have enough :— 
alas! of what value are riches, when life is not secure 
from hour to hour! To amass them is the Jew’s trade ; 
but dear does he pay, and little does he enjoy them. Ac- 
cept from the hands of thy servant that which may assist 
in procuring the pleasures or indulgences suited to your 
age and rank; and should you require a farther supply, 
do not scruple to seek it from Abisham the Jew.” 

The degrading consequences of my wasteful extrava- 
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gance, I fear, would at another time have gone far to 
silence what scruples I might have entertained at reliev- 
ing the Jew of a part of his wealih; but, fortunately for 
my credit, my feelings had been too highly excited to re- 
lapse so immediately into a mean and groveling strain. 
« Jew,” said I, “the aid which it bas been my lot to 
render thee, thou art heartily welcome to:—I rejoice in 
having been at hand to lend it; but I cannot sell my 
services, nor receive a recompense for that which was 
voluntarily given. Keep thy gold—I cannot take it: 
but for thy sake, for that of this lovely child, and in 
pledge that I will protect her so far as I am able, I receive 
thy signet ring. Some future day I may challenge the 
remembrance of thee, or of thy family, in virtue of this 
token.” 

The Jew, surprised, no doubt, at a circumstance so 
unusual as that of a soldier and a gholaum refusing mo- 
ney, remained silent for a while, looking at me with an 
When he recovered his speech, he 
urged me with all his eloquence to satisfy his feelings in 
some degree by accepting his protlered purse ; but I was 
firm in my refusal, and in order if possible to divert the 


air of amazement. 


poor man’s mind from the immediate subject of his dis- | 


tress, | made some enquiry regarding his family. “ Ah, 
my lord,” replied he, “ ours is a short but melancholy 
tale; but it is one to which most Jewish houses could 


furnish a parallel: for misery and persecution have been | 


the portion of our race since the time when we were 
driven from the land of our fathers. 

“For several ages, my ancestors, who were well 
known for their riches and respectability, inhabited the 
city of Herat. In spite of the various revolutions which 
that city has experienced, they still held their ground ; 
and although, like the rest of their brethren, they were 
not unfrequently subjected to extortion, the Lord favour- 
ed their igdustry, and blessed their dealings with much 
gain. 

“ During the glorious days of the first Abbas, who 
encouraged and protected every thing that promoted the 
interests of commerce, the Jews as well as the Arme- 
nians enjoyed comparative security, and flourished ac- 
cordingly. Nor, in truth, had our people much reason 
to complain until the reign of Solymaun, who abandoned 
the care of the provinces to governcrs, and they, seek- 
ing only to amass riches for themselves, harassed and 
persecuted all ranks and conditions of men, and espe- 
cially the Jews and Christians. 

“The governor of Herat, about forty years ago, was 
a cruel, unprincipled man, whose avarice was equaled 
only by the atrocities he committed to gratify it: Jews, 
Christians, or Mahomedans, if suspected of being rich, 
were all equal suflerers. Among others, my grandfather, 
who then was the head of our family, in spite of the 
care which was taken to conceal the state of our cir- 
cumstances, was taken up upon some frivolous pretence, 
and carried before the khan. My ancestor was a man of 
firm mind and determined resolution ; he saw the peril 
of the times, and took his measures accordingly. 

«“ Like most of our nation, he had been a general 
dealer; but his principal and most profitable traffic was 
in jewels, which the centrical situation of Herat, between 
India and Persia, enabled him to carry on to great ad- 
vantage. In these and such other precious things, there- 
fore, was invested a large share of the family property ; 
the bulk of his cash was disposed of in his most secret 
repositories ; but certain sums were reserved to satisfy 
such demands as might be made either in the way of 
trade, to purchase indemnity in case of need, or to pro- 
duce, under such circumstances as those he had now 
fallen into, to satisfy the rapacity of his superiors. 

«“ When taken before the khan, he was at once given 
to understand that his life was held forfeited, but should 
be spared upon payment of a prodigious sum, which was 
mentioned ; in default of which he should certainly be 
permitted to expire under the tortures that would be 
applied. 

«“ The terms of this intimation were sufficient to con- 
vince hiin that his fate was determined on; and he re- 
solved to sufler the worst extremities, and save the for- 
tune of his family, rather than yield it to his persecutors, 
upon the precarious chance of prolonging his own life 
for a few years more. He declared his inability to pro- 
duce any thing like the sum required: the tortures were 
immediately applied, and he then, according tu the plan 
he had laid down, produced gradually such sums as might 
lead the tyrant to believe that he had actually given up 








all the ready money in his possession. But the blood- 
hounds were not to be baffled thus: the tortures were 
continued; and my grandfather resolutely persisted in 
asserting that no more was to be had from him. 

“ Dreadful were the torments which these savages in- 
flicted on the poor old man: his feet had already been 
beat into a shapeless mass of blood and bones. Molten 
lead was poured drop by drop upen his bare head ; pieces 
of lighted candles were inserted in holes made in his 
flesh, until the flames were extinguished by the blood 
which flowed from the wounds. His fingers were 
crushed by heavy hammers, and not a part of his whole 
frame was left uninjured by his tormentors. But all 
was in vain; he would not speak; he even suppressed 
his groans. 

“My father, then a young man, was present during 
great part of this dreadful scene. Wild with horror at 
the suflerings of his parent, gladly would he have given 
the whoie treasure to end his torments. But the firm 
uvld man was absolute in his refusal to purchase his life 
on such terms. My father himself did not escape un- 
injured. ‘The bastinado was applied till the nails of his 
toes fell off, and frantic with his sufferings and those of 
his parent, he turned an imploring look upon him. But 
the stern frown of the aged sufferer gave a positive de- 
nial, which he enforced in the language of our tribe, un- 
intelligible to his persecutors. ‘Is my life worth pre- 
serving now 2’ said he, ‘or canst thou not bear what I 
have borne?’ These were his last words—he expired 
in their hands; and his mangled corpse was yielded to 
my father by the baffled tyrant, who now became con- 
vinced that no more was to be extorted from the family. 

“ Herat was now no place for our people; most of 
the principal Jews quitted the city as opportunity offered ; 
and my father, having in various ways conveyed his trea- 
sures to places of security beyond the walls, resolved to 
seek refuge in Mushed with his own branch of the fami- 
ly, while the reat of its members tried their fortune in 
other quarters. 

“Thus, forty years ago, we reached this city, and from 
that time till now have inhabited this house, where we 
have suffered many losses, and endured great misfortunes, 
but none—none to compare in bitterness with that which 
I now deplore. Oh, Yacoob! thou wast the companion 
of my youth, my support in misfortune, my comfort in 
affliction! thy wisdom and thy prudence was the light 
that guided our feet; thy kindness and affection sweet- 
ened the cup of life; and now thou art gone, the for- 
tunes and prosperity of our house are departed! Cursed 
be they who slew thee, my brother ! thrice cursed be thy 
murderers !”” 

I sought not to interfere with this burst of anguish, 
but soon after left the house, promising to visit it again ; 
nor did I fail to do so frequently during the short time I 
remained in Mushed. I remarked, however, that the 
spirits of the wretched man never recovered their tone : 
his mind had received a shock which appeared likely to 
be fatal, not only to itself, but to the body which it ani- 
mated ; and I anticipated, with no small pain, the period 
at which I might be called upon to fulfil the pledge I 
had given, and protect the orphans of his murdered 
brother. 


——=>_ 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
The Catastrophe. 


It was some time after this, that, going one evening to 
visit Meerza Aboo Talib, after a few days’ absence, I was 
surprised to find the house occupied only by a slave, 
who put into my hands a letter and a sealed packet. 
The letter contained these words :—* Praise be to the 
one God of heaven, and to his prophet Mahomed, and 
Allee his lawful successor upon earth! The clouds be- 
gin to break, my friend, and the light of hope has beamed 
upon my darkness! The tidings I have received oblige 
me to repair to Ispahan without delay ; and thither, un- 
less I am much deceived, you will ere long follow me. 
Allah grant that it be so! and may the hour and the 
journey be propitious, as I trust will be that of your 
servant, who will not cease to cherish the hope of seeing 
you again. If you come to Ispahan before I return to 
Mushed, enquire for the merchant Aboo Talib, at the 
caravanserai Cashanee—there you will hear news of me. 
Accept a parting testimony of regard from your friend, 
and may God have thee in his holy. remembrance !” 





The packet was also directed to me, and contained a purse 
of two hundred tomauns. 

I was thunderstruck at this intelligence. “ He jg 
gone, then!” thought I—« my best, my only real friend! 
he is gone; and there is none left to whom I can apply 
fer advice or for assistance! Alas! how often have [ 
neglected the one and abused the other!” My con- 
science—my heart smote me, as I remembered how ill | 
had too often requited his friendly admonitions, and his 
disinterested kindness. My eyes filled with tears: an 
instinctive dread of evil came over me, like the mysteri- 
ous whisperings of some spirit of darkness, and [ felt as 
one abandoned to an irresistible and terrible fate. 

The supply left me by my friend was, in trath, as 
opportune as unlooked for; for I was reduced to my last 
dinar, and had been forced to part piecemeal with my 
arins and other valuables to provide for my wants. But 
what was even this supply to one whose mad extravay 
gance increased with the means of gratifying it? my 
loose and dissolute companions were the gainers by it— 
not I. Happy had it been for me, if this career of vice 
and folly had been earlier checked by want and distress; 
but it was written that I must suffer for my weakness— 
that my experience should be full dearly purchased, 
The course I was pursuing could not long continue 
without some catastrophe, and mine was a terrible one, 

My connection with Fatimah, as well as that with her 
slave, had been regularly maintained during all this time ; 
and the former had absorbed a large proportion of the 
money I had squandered ; while the latter could scarcely 
be prevailed upon to accept the smallest gift. Every in- 
terview with the gentle Zeebah increased my affection 
for her, while the admiration I at first felt for her imperi- 
ous mistress began to give way to a disgust, occasioned 
by her insatiable rapacity and capricious temper. 

It was not, perhaps, in the nature of things, that this 
double connection should continue undiscovered, or even 
unsuspected ; and suspicion in this case was fatal. A 
believer in presentiments and auguries might have de. 
rived arguments in abundance for supporting his opinions, 
and for predicting the coming storm, from the symptoms 
and indications observable for several days before it burst. 
The health of Zeebah declined without apparent cause ; 
her cheerfulness failed, and she sighed frequently and 
heavily, as if to throw off the load that hung upon her 
heart. My own spirits were as unaccountably affected : 
an unspeakable anxiety preyed upon my mind. Even 
the manner and behaviour of Fatimah was altered: 
more than once I remarked in her an air of abstraction, 
which I could not account for, and she would not ac. 
knowledge. 

On the morning of that fatal day, which never can be 
forgotten by me, I rose oppressed with an ominous gloom, 
which I strove in vain to dispel. I had promised to visit 
Fatimah in the afternoon; and until then I found my- 
self wandering restlessly about, like a man under the 
influence of an evil spirit. As I repaired to the place 
of rendezvous, and traversed the lanes and passages that 
led to it, my heart sank with a foreboding of misfortune, 
which no effort of reason or resolution could shake off. 

When I entered the apartment of Fatimah, there was 
a hurry and confusion in her manner, as she received 
me, which, in spite of my own depression of spirits, did 
not fail to strike me; and though she made an effort to 
compose her features, and welcome me with a smile as 
she took her usual seat, I could not refrain from en- 
quiring whether any thing had happened to disturb her! 
“ Nothing whatever,” replied she: “I should rather put 
that question to you, Ismael; for you look as grave and 
dull as if you had come to consult with a doctor of laws, 
not to meet your mistress: what is the matter?” «I 
cannot tell, Fatimah: it is true, however, my spirits are 
unusually low, and I come to you to cheer them: will 
you exert your powers upon me ?” 

She cast a penetrating look at me; but there was no- 
thing in my countenance to awaken her suspicion. | Re- 
suming her smile, she said, «* Well, my dear Ismael, we 
both require some cordial to restore us; a little refresh- 
ment will do neither of us harm; and as we seem likely 
to be poor company to each other, you will not, perhaps, 
object to some addition to our party. Nay, look not 
strange: I have invited some guests to-night; for I be- 
gin to think Fatimah alone, for ever, might be tiresome. 
Ismael likes variety, does he not ?” 

In truth, I did look at her with surprise. Never, in 
the whole course of our intimacy, had sucha thing been 
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suggested, and I knew not what to think of the strange 
terms in which it was now proposed: there was a wild, 
unsettled expression in her eye, which ought to have 
roused my alarm; but my mind was too absent to heed 
it much. “ It is one of her caprices,” said I, mentally, 
« we shall soon see to what it tends.” 

Sherbet and other refreshments were now brought in ; 
and Fatimah, taking a bowl, offered it to me, after putting 
her own lips to it. I observed that not a drop had passed 
them, and was surprised: perhaps, unknown to myself, 
a shade of suspicion now crossed my mind. “ Here, 
Ismael,” said she, “drink of this beverage; it was pre- 
pared by Fatimah ; and trust me, its cool, refreshing 
influence, will soon dispel this melancholy mood.” The 
tremulous agitation of her voice, and the unsteady keen. 
ness of her eye, increased the alarm I had just began to 
feel. “ Excuse me, Fatimah, I cannot taste it! I know 
not why; but my soul turns with loathing from this 
draught! Iam oppressed—I am ill!” “ What! Ismael 
loathe the cup presented by the hand of Fatimah? nay, 
then, I have rightly deemed thee changed! The day 
has been when even poison from her hands would have 
seemed sweet to Ismael; but it is well: it matters not!” 
The fleeting colour, and the suppressed sigh which ac- 
companied these words, smote upon my heart; for I 
ascribed them to an emotion far other than the true one. 
“Upbraid me not, Fatimah,” sali! «I meant not to 
slight your kindness: the meanest gift from your hands 
must ever be sweet to me! give me the cup!” Slowly 
I raised it to my lips: but ere a drop had passed them, 
a piercing scygam arrested my hand, and the liquor fell 
untasted on the floor, “Great God! whose voice was 
that? Fatimah! what meant that shriek!” She an- 
swered me not; pale as ashes, and with her large dark 
eyes strained forward, her whole soul seemed bent to 
catch the next sound. Just then, a nvise at the inner 
door struck her ear: “'They are come!” cried she, a 
fierce joy lighting up her countenance—“ they are come ! 
You who scorn the food I have prepared, see if you bet- 
ter like the guests I have bidden!” She clapped her 
hands, the door opened, and four female slaves appeared, 
leading in a woman veiled and bound ; but while gazing 
at this ominous sight, I was myself seized from behind, 
and my arms were pinioned by several armed slaves, 
before I could rise to defend myself. 

The face of Fatimah was now burning with the un- 
controlled expression of the rage which filled her breast. 
Her large eye kindled, and her form dilated majestically 
as she addressed me with a bitter smile : “ How say you, 
Ismael? no word of welcome to my guests? Are they 
not such as you would have chosen? Are they ail 
strangers to you? Bat stay, he has not seen them all : 
unveil the lady! You know not yet the kindness of 
Fatimah !” ‘ 

Confounded with doubt and amazement, I stood lis- 
tening to her words, almost unconscious of their mean- 
ing ; but her manner froze my blood. I turned my eyes 
at her bidding, and fixed them in silent dread upon the 
veiled female: the veil slowly rose, and a wild cry of 
horror escaped my lips as it discovered the features of 
the unfortunate Zeebah ! 

“ Zeebah! oh God! thou in her power! then all is 
discovered, and you are lost!” “Hah! you know her, 
then ? you acknowledge your acquaintance? Nay, start 
not with such horror! am I not generous thus to bring 
lovers together? Yes, wretch! it is Zeebah, your para- 
mour, your minion ! the elave whom your exquisite taste 
and discernment have preferred to her faded and insipid 
mistress! for whose sake alone the noble Ismael still 
deigns to devote to that mistress a few of his idle hours ! 
Discovered ! yes, you are discovered! Vile slave! per- 
jured traitor! your treason is known, and your punish- 
ment is certain.” 

“Hear me, Fatimah!” cried I; “I beseech you to 
hear me. If ever you loved me, listen now one mo- 
ment.” « Loved thee?” repeated she, with a laugh of 
scorn so wild that it sounded like a shriek : “« Vain slave! 
thinkeat thou that the love of Fatimah is to be won by 
such as thee? Thou wert my toy—my tool—my dupe! 
Love thee! I spit at thee, vile dog !” 

“ Well, then,” said I, anxious to soothe her by any 
means, “ I was deceived indeed—you loved me not, and 
I did not deserve thy love ; but if the hours of delight 
we have spent together, when I was thine wholly and in 
truth, have any place in thy remembrance, I beseech 
thee hear me now. Zeebah is innocent! I alone am 





guilty, I was the seducer ; thoughtless folly, infatuation, 
madness, drove me on ; but it is only I that am to blame: 
on me, then, let thy vengeance fall, but sprre the inno- 
cent—I cenjure thee in the name of Allah and of Ma- 
homed, and of the holy Fatimah, do no harm to Zee- 
bah!” 

«Hah! well said; a most excellent advocate thou 
art, indeed ; and thy minion shall find her account in it. 
Who, indeed, can doubt the innocence of these secret 
meetings—in truth, she looks like innocence itself. 
Slaves! bring her forward, and expose to her lover’s 
view these chaste and innocent charms.” The unhappy 
Zeebah, who hitherto had stood trembling in mute de- 
spair, was now dragged forward by the slaves. In a 
moment they tore off her upper garments, and her whole 
person, from the waist upwards, became exposed to view. 
“See!” cried Fatimah, “see these beauties—look once 
more upon the charms which thou hast preferred to mine, 
for which I have been despised, deceived, insulted! Me 
—an Affghaun, thou hast dared to slight, to betray ; and 
hoped, it seems, to elude my revenge! Even now, 
thinkest thou, weak fool! to blind me? to pacify my 
wrath by a few smooth words? Wretched, contemptible 
slave! did I not warn thee? Might not my tale have 
told thee that Fatimah was never to be duped or insulted 
with impunity? And now to the proof—slaves, do 
your duty.” 

At this order the shrieking Zeebah was thrown upon 
the floor and held by two of the female mutes, while 
others beat her mercilessly with rods upon the back and 
shoulders. “Ismael! Ismael! can you suffer this? 
Oh! do not let them kill me! Allah, Allah! help me 
for God’s sake !”’ shrieked Zeebah ; and the sound of her 
voice, and the sight of this dreadful outrage, inspired me 
with a strength so furious, that I burst my bonds and 
freed my arms. It was but for a moment—my guards 
threw themselves upon me, and overpowered all my fran- 
tic efforts. Zeebah’s screams and groans were all in 
vain, and I was forced to watch the laceration of her 
lovely form, until she, almost insensible, had ceased to 
cry, and her tormentors stopped from absolute weariness. 

“ How say you of this specimen of Fatimah’s ven- 
geance ?” demanded she, with a countenance still flushed 
with fiendish triumph at the sufferings of her helpless 
rival. “ What think you of these beauties now ? Where 
now is that soft and downy skin ?” continued she, point- 
ing to her back and sides all black and blue with the 
blows, and covered with bloody stripes. “You now, 
perhaps, begin to see how easily Fatimah is to be paci- 
fied.” 

«“ Ah, Fatimah,” cried I, in the vain hope that her 
vengeance was now glutted with the terrible sufferings 
of her slave—* if you have one spark of the pity that 
belongs to your sex, spare that unfortunate ; be content 
with the punishment she has received, and turn to me; 
take my life freely, but spare that miserable creature, 
who never can offend you more !” 

«What! vile miscreant!” replied she, “ seck you to 
aggravate my anger, that you venture to plead for her 
again? do you not know me yet? Your life fer hers, 
indeed ! the reason, I pray, why either should be spared ? 
what are they both compared with the insult you have 
dared to offer me? But he doats still—undeceive him, 
slaves: proceed with your work !” 

The wretches now drawing knives from their girdles, 
held fast the miserable Zeebah, while they gashed her 
lovely bosom and her cheeks, till the blood flowed in 
streams from the gaping wounds. Almost totally lifeless, 
and deprived of sensation, the hapless slave seemed 
scarcely to heed her executioners ; betokening her ex- 
istence only by low moanings, she neither struggled nor 
stirred as they proceeded with their bloody task ; while 
I, sickening at this horrid spectacle—which, firmly hold- 
ing me, they forced me to behold—was equally deprived 
of power to move. 

«“ Tigress! devil! unwomanly fiend!” cried I, when 
able to articulate; “finish thy barbarous act! put an 
end to her tortures—take her life at once; and begin the 
bloody work with me! let me no longer witness her 
sufferings!” «There is a time forall things,” answered 
Fatimah, with cool derision ; “and thine is come. Take 
thy last look of thy minion, for never shalt thou see her 
more! Now, slaves, for him; see that you bind him 
fast, and do your duty.” 

The slaves obeyed—I was seized and thrown down : 
the mergency of the moment gave me strength to strug- 


gle violently with my executioners for a while, but it was 
in vain ; bound as I was, my efforts were useless. I was 
overpowered and thrown upon my back—the dagger that 
was to number me with the blind, gleamed in my eyes; 
when a sudden noise, and the rush of many people from 
without, caused the ruffians to start up in sudden fear, 
and Fatimah herself to pause and listen in alarm. They 
were not long in suspense—the door flew open, and the 
moollah himself entered the room, followed by a number 
of armed servants. 

No sooner did Fatimah perceive her husband, than, 
uttering a short ejaculation of astonishment, she drew a 
small dagger from her waist, and flying to the helpless 
Zeebah, who lay half supported in my view, that none 
of her tortures might be lost upon me, she plunged it 
twice in her breast. A faint groan from her victim, as 
she sank heavily on the floor, told that all her sufferings 
were past. Swift as lightning then did Fatimah rush 
towards me; and the fate of Zeebah would have been 
mine also, but some of the moollah’s servants interposed, 
and, seizing her arms, secured her from committing far- 
ther violence. 

The scene which now presented itself in the small 
apartment appeared to strike the meerza himself with 
horror. In one place lay the murdered Zeebah, welter- 
ing in blood, which also covered the persons of her exe- 
cutioners, and flowed in streams along the floor. With 
arms still bound, and garments all torn by my struggles, 
I lay in another corner, just where my guards had thrown 
and left me; and near me stood Fatimah, held by the 
meerza’s servants, who had wrested from her the bloody 
knife; her clothes all sprinkled with the blood of her 
slave; her frame panting with exertion, her cheeks 
flushed, and her eyes glaring furiously around. The 
numerous attendants stood looking at us, mute with 
astonishment, and waiting their master’s commands. 

Fatimah was the first to recover herself. She instantly 
decided on the part she had to take, and, composing her 
features, addressed her husband in a gentle persuasive 
tone. “ Ah, my lord! you have come in time to wit- 
ness a signal act of justice. Behold this wretched slave 
and her infamous accomplice—they have been plotting 
against your life as well as mine. She has already paid 
the forfeit of her crimes; the other, too, must die.” 
“ Vile traitress !” replied the meerza, “ think not to de- 
ceive me any longer! I have been too long blind to thy 
profligacy—but every thing is now discovered, and thy 
life, as well as theirs, is forfeit to my justice.” 

“ You are deceived, my lord, you are deceived; but 
not by me,” she calmly replied. “I can give you proof 
of it—I will convince you; let but my slave Massooah 
approach. Here, Massooah!’’ continued she, as one of 
the female mutes came forward, “ my arms are bound— 
my worthy husband dreads my violence too much to 
leave them at liberty—but he need not—here, seek for 
the paper which is in my bosom—let him see and be 
satisfied.” As the slave leaned forward to search in the 
robe of her mistress, it was observed that Fatimah bent 
her head and whisnered a few words in her servant’s ear. 
After which the latter drew back among the other at. 
tendants. “ What wouldst thou say ?” cried the meer- 
za, impatiently. « What paper is that ! speak woman !” 
The form of Fatimah once mere dilated into its utmost 
expression of majesty ; her eye once more shot glances 
so fierce, that the meerza quailed and shrank back. 

« What would I say ?” cried she, with a loud and 
scornful laugh; “I would tell thee, moollah, that thou 
art a fool! a weak, contemptible idiot! as well as a mean 
unprincipled hypocrite! Fatimah thy victim! thou con- 
trol her destiny! wretched, sensual, malignant worm! 
thou pass sentence on her, and determine how she is to 
live and when to die? Vile, despicable slave, she scorns 
thy power. Fatimah alone disposes of her destiny— 
her hour is come, indeed, but not at thy command—she 
laughs at all thy threats: bring forth thy whips, thy 
knives, thy tortures, she heeds them’ not—she is beyond 
thy reach !” 

«“ For thee, slave!” continued she, turning to me, 
« dearly shalt thou answer for thy insults and thy perju- 
ries to me—my vengeance is secure—I leave it in the 
hands of one who knows not how to pardon or to spare! 
Moollah ! he has wronged thee deeply—he has polluted 
the untainted purity of thy harem, and stained thy hither- 
to unsullied honour. Spare not the traitor who has 
robbed thee of that inestimable jewel, the love of Fati- 








mah! hah! hah! hah!” and she laughed fearfully : 
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my victim—mine, I say, for it is I who give him to thy 
vengeance; the toils of death are weaving around thee, 
and soon both thou and he shall be alike: it is Fatimah 
who tells thee this, and with her dying breath. And 
now, slaves! lead on whither your lord desires: my mo- 
ments are numbered—the dungeon or the palace—the 
bed of down or the dunghill, are alike to me!” 

It seemed as if in truth her fate was in her own hands, 
for as she uttered these words her colour fled, her lips 
became livid, and staggering backward a pace or two, 
she fell into the arms of those who held her. The ac- 
tivity of the poison she had received from the mute, was 
increased by her previous agitation, and the eflects were 
awfully violent and sudden. 

Dismayed and appalled with the scene that had passed, 


and with the last words of Fatimah, the meerza had 
only power to direct that the body of the unfortunate 
Zeebah should be removed—that I should be guarded 
securely in a dungeon close by, and that Fatimah should 
be removed from this bloody apartment to one which her 
women usually occupied within; and thither he himself 


followed her. 

As for me, his attendants, perhaps to gratify their mas- 
ter’s brutal disposition, roused me with a shower of blows 
from the place where I still lay, overwhelmed with hor- 
ror at all that had just passed; and as they forced me 
through the well-known passages I had so often traversed 
under feelings and circumstances so different, they vied 
with each other in the number and severity of their 
strokes. At last, opening a door which had before 
escaped my observation, they dragged me down a few 
steps, into a small, damp vault, without either furniture 
or opening, except that by which we entered; where, 
roughly throwing me on the ground, they left me bound 
and in darkness, to my own meditations, 


Ee 
CHAPTER XXXIX. 
Remorse. 


In vain should I attempt to describe the utter desola- 
tion and misery into which I was plunged by the scenes 
I had just witnessed. For a while I was sensible of no- 
thing but a fearful mingling of mental and bodily suffer- 
ing ; all was tumultuous, horrible, dark. The mind re- 
flected no definite image; it resembled the bed of a 
mountain torrent after a storm, choked with the ruins of 
all that the furious flood has destroyed in its course. 
Recovering by degrees from this painful stupor, I began 
slowly to retrace the terrible events of the last few hours; 
and oh! with what anguish did I recall the murder of 
the unfortunate Zeebah in all its fearful truth. «Gone! 
for ever gone!” cried I, mentally ; “murdered! and in 
so terrible a way! And Fatimah!” I shuddered in- 
voluntarily—* by this time she too is dead! Savage, 
ruthless fiend! Oh, what a change from the fascinating 
lovely creature, who once dazzled and seduced my senses! 
But she loved me once! say what she might, she truly, 
fondly loved me ; though not with the love of Zeebah ; 
and I—oh Zeebah, thou wert indeed dear to me! and 
yet I was thy murderer! And they are gone! both 
passed away—the gentle, warm affections of the one, 
and the fierce and dangerous passions of the other, alike 
quenched in the cold silence of death: and this is the 
end of love so ardent! Allah! Allah! it is indeed 
dreadful!” My heart was full to bursting, but I had no 
tears to shed; my eyes were dry, and my brain was 
burning. For my own condition, as yet I thought not 
of it: so painfully occupied had I been in pondering 
over the cruel fate of these two hapless women, that I 
did not even recollect I was a prisoner. 

But the mind, though it may be supported by excite- 
ment for a time, must at last sympathise with the suffer- 
ings of its frail tenement. The pain of the blows I had 
received and the constraint of my bonds, at length forced 
themselves on my attention; and calling to mind all that 
had happened, I began to consider what my own fate 
might be. I had fallen into the hands of a cruel man, 


whom I had most deeply injured and insulted: there was 
no reason to hope that he would permit me to escape un- 
punished ; and what punishment short of death could I 
expect, or could he inflict on me with safety to himself? 
There were few who could ever think of searching for 
me, if I should be missed—so that he ran but little risk 


less fatal, though more humiliating revenge, he should 
permit me to escape with life, he could never hope to be 
secure against my vengeance. Death then was, no doubt, 
at hand: the next morning’s light would, in all human 
probability, see me a mangled corpse. But, appalling as 
such a prospect might have been some few hours before, 
it now had lost its terrors; for my heart was almost 
broken, and I was reckless of life. I had been witness 
of a deed, the horror of which must for ever dwell in my 
memory and blast my happiness. The light of my soul 
was darkened for ever: I knew not until now how much 
I had loved the unhappy Zeebah—and her bleeding, 
mangled bosom was ever before me, even in the darkness 
of my dungeon, while her piercing shrieks still rang in 
my ears, ull I tried in horror to stop them, 

The admiration I had once entertained for Fatimah 
had long since given way to the baneful effects of her 
haughty and capricious temper ; and her atrocious cruelty 
had completed my disgust, while it roused my indigna- 
tion. But she had once truly loved me: many an hour 
of bliss had I tasted with her ; and what man can ever 
hate the woman who has once lavished all her tenderness 
upon him? In spite of all that had passed, my wayward 
fancy still strayed back to the days of our early love: it 
painted her beauty, her smiles, her blandishments; and 
then pointed to her noble form as sinking into the cold 
embrace of death. In the morning of this day, these fair 
creatures were both alive, in the pride of their beauty— 
before night they were livid, mangled corpses. How great 
a share had I in that catastrophe! My heart was sick 
with anguish: I rather welcomed, than dreaded the 
thought of death. 

The misery which can reconcile a buoyant, youthful 
mind to death, must be poignant indeed; and though a 
gloumy calm may succeed the storm which settles into so 
desponding a mood, the sufferings that produced it will 
continue long unabated. Wretched, indeed, were the 
hours that elapsed in this dungeon, until weariness of 
body and exhaustion of mind at length combined to 
throw me into a state of insensibility, which scarcely 
could be termed sleep. My visions were as disturbed as 
my mind. The horrid scenes of the evening were again 
before me: sometimes it was Zeebah, sometimes Shireen 
that shrieked for help. Selim and Aboo Talib flitted by 
in the distance, and I called on them to aid me. I felt 
myself still in bonds, and struggled to get free, while 
Fatimah, with her clayey face and livid lips, pressed me 
to the earth, and I shuddered with horror at the deathlike 
kiss she endeavoured to imprint upon mine. Torrents 
of blood seemed to foam around me, and the ghastly 
countenances of those I had known or loved reared 
themselves above the waves, and glared upon me with 
their glazed and sightless eyes. Every scene of horror 
I had ever heard of, or witnessed, seemed to be passing 
around me in fearful confusion. On a sudden, all faded 
away—a light flashed on the darkness, and the form of 
the dervish, the same who had warned me of my future 
fortune, and saved me from the dangers of the Desert, 
appeared hovering over me in a radiant cloud. At this 
sight, all the trouble of my visions vanished, and the 
suffocating load which oppressed my heart gave way to 
a feeling of peace and hope. I tried to stretch my hands 
towards him, to seek his aid and counsel, and awoke to 
find this part of my vision realised; for, bending over 
me, by the Jight of a lamp in his hand, that shone upon 
the same striking countenance, which was so strongly 
impressed on my memory, I saw the dervish himself. 
For some moments! believed that my senses were still 
mocked with an empty dream—and in order to rouse 
myself, I tried to rub my eyes; but the pain of my bonds, 
the tightness of which had now swelled and chafed my 
arms, not only convinced me that I was awake, but re- 
called me to a remembrance of my situation. 

The calm which, in my vision, succeeded the dervish’s 
appearance, was surely the foreshadowing of that hope 
and comfort which was shed over my soul by his real 
presence. But yet I dared not to address him. There 
was a reproving spirit in the grave solemnity of his mien, 
which, joined to the silent but painful reproaches of my 
own conscience, ove'whelmed me with confusion, and 
quite deprived me of all power to speak. He bent his 
keen eyes upon me for a while ; and then stooping down, 
he loosed the cords which bound my arms. “ Arise, 
young man!” said he, in his customary solemnity of 
tone; “arise, and quit this place, unless you desire to 





in case of putting me to death; but if, satisfied with a 





It was not without a painful effort that I raised myself 
from the ground—and I fell more than once in the at- 
tempt. A piercing look from the dervish, accompanied 
with the words, “ Be firm, young man! exert yourself— 
for much depends upon this hour,” restored me to self. 
possession ; and, mustering up my strength, I left the 
dungeon. The dawn was just appearing; and by its 
gray and dubious light, I observed two of my guards 
asleep beside the door: but they did not stir; as with a 
light and noiseless step we passed by them, and soon 
gained the lane beyond. 

Stiff with the pain of my bruises, and giddy with in- 
cipient fever, it was with great difficulty and tottering 
steps that I followed my deliverer through several streets 
into an obscure part of the city, with-which I was unac- 
quainted. Entering a mean and mud-built house, and 
threading one or two narrow passages, we found a smali 
but corafortable apartment, plainly furnished, with a bed 
ready spread upon the floor. “Rest thee here, young 
man, and fear nothing,” said the dervish. “ Here thou 
art secure from every thing, except the reproaches of that 
inward monitor which never suffers guilt to slumber : but 
the body must be relieved from pain, that the mind may 
be restored to soundness. * Behold, the next apartment 
contains a bath—use it to refresh thy braised limbs: I 
will revisit thee again.” 

The bath had evidggtly been prepared for an expected 
guest. No sooner nit I undressed and stepped into the 
smoking cistern, than an attendant entered and offered 
his services’ as dullauk,* which I was glad to accept, 
being unable to assist myself. The effect of this bath, 
aided by the skill of my attendant, produced a wonderful 
effect: the pains of my bruises and the stiffness of my 
joints abated, as if by magic—and so well did the dullauk 
understand the niceties of his trade in kneading the mus- 
cles and pulling the joints, that [ came out, as I believed, 
almost free from any kind of illness, and took possession 
of the bed prepared for me, in full nope of rising-quite 
recovered: but I was mistaken. The shock which had 
been sustained, both by mind and body, was too severe 
to fail of producing serious effects: the fever, which had 
been mitigated for a time by the salutary effects of the 
bath, quickly returned ; my head became confused—wild 
dreams once more harassed my rest—delirium soon came 
on, and rendered me insensible to all around me for 
several days. 

On my return to consciousness, I found myself lying 
in a place of which I had no recollection, attended by a 
single person, who, seated at a little distance on the 
ground, with his head resting on both his hands, was 
watching me attentively. It was Cossim Allee, my old 
jeloodar, whom, not immediately recognising, I addressed 
as astranger. The old man started at the sound of my 
voice—“ Allah Kereem!” cried he, after looking earnest- 
ly at me for a few moments—“he speaks! he speaks 
sensibly! He is better! he will be well again! Al- 
humdulillah! Alhumdulillah.” 

“Ts it you, Cossim Allee?” said I faintly. «“ Where 
am I? what is the matter? what means all this? where 
is Fouje Allee? where——” I stopped abruptly. Dire 
and fearful recollections began to revive. “For God’s 
sake, my dear master! be composed,” said Cossim Allee, 
earnestly : “you are in safety—you are with friends— 
only be calm, be tranquil, and every thing will be well. 
Oh! what joy is it to me to see you better—I have 
watched you with such anxiety !” 

“T have’been ill, then? Stay! yes—I think—poison, 
was it not? No, no—I remember now—oh! was it all 
reality” I shuddered and groaned so deeply, as the 
late fearful images’ arose in my mind, that my servant 
began to fear I was wandering again. But this was not 
the case: my heart was indeéd smitten with that sick- 
ening dismay which the sudden consciousness of some 
terrible misfortune often produces; but my bodily com- 
plaints had left me. Though exceedingly weak, I was 
free from disease; and, as all emotions, whether of joy 
or sorrow, can act but feebly on a mind enervated by 
disease, the misery I still endured from a retrospect of 
what had passed, was not sufficient to retard my re- 
covery. 

It was a few days after the restoration of my senses, 
while lying on my couch, and musing mournfully on the 
past, that the dervish entered the room. His. eounte- 


* Or barber, who attends at the Hummaums 
those who take the bath. 
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nance wore the same character of calm penetration, which 
had rendered it so remarkable on other occasions; but a 
shade of grave severity darkened its expression, as, stand- 
ing by the couch on which I lay, he fixed his keen eyes 
on my face. His look entered my soul—and, labouring 
as I was with conscious guilt, I could not articulate a 
word. 

«It has pleased the Giver of Life,” said he, at last, «to 
snatch thee, young man! from the brink of that gulf to 
which thy folly and thy crimes had led thee, and to ex- 
tend the span of thy mortal career, The ills of thy body 
are removed, and the power of thy mind is restored. It 
becomes thee at such a crisis to look back upon the time 
that is past, and think of that which is to come. Hast 
thou satisfaction in the review? Or doth thy conscience 
declare that thy sins and thy follies have been many— 
that the stream of thy life hath been darkened by re- 
peated transgressions? and dost thou feel that now, 
when rising by the mercy of God from the bed of danger 
and of pain, it is meet for thee to repent of thy misdeeds, 
and resolve upon amendment? How sayest thou, youth? 
Is it then otherwise with thee? Doth the tenor of thy 
conduct hitherto receive the approbation of thy con- 
science? Hath thy past life been blameless in thy own 
regard? Then isa monitor useless to thee, and thou 
hast but to proceed in the path thou hast chosen. Pur- 
sue then thy excesses—be still the minion of a wanton, 
the seducer of innocence, the heartless spendthrift, the 
unblushing abuser of generous friendship—continue to 
desert thy chief, to abandon those who cherished thee 
when friendless and unknown, and to stray from the 
path of honour and of fortune which the bounty of Pro- 
vidence had spread before thee: declare, is this thy reso- 
lution? Thinkest thou it was for this thou wert saved 
from the sword of the murderer, and the blasts of the 
Desert, when others perished around thee? Was it but 
to become what now thou art, that thou wert spared when 
thy parents fell by the hand of the destroyer, and the 
blood of thy kindred was poured to the wolves of the 
Desert? What is thy reply? Is thy heart still hard- 
ened to the truth? Is repentance still far from thee ?” 

He paused; but, overwhelmed with bitter thoughts, I 
could not speak. His words, with a force like that of 
magic, had conjured up the whole dark tissue of my 
crimes in their true and dreadful coloars, and I saw with 
despair the gulf into which I had fallen. Enervated as 
I was by bodily weakness and mental suffering, I scarce 
could feel another pang: yet the thoughts of my inno- 
cent childhood, the remembrance of my unhappy parents, 
and the wishes and prayers of my dying mother, came 
like a dagger to my soul. I hid my face with my hands, 
and groaned aloud. 

The dervish, stern and immovable, with his searching 
eye fixed upon me, stood still, awaiting a reply. “ Fa- 
ther,” faltered I, at length, “if, as I think, thou canst 
read the heart thou hast so keenly probed, it were need- 
less for me to speak. ‘Thy words, though harsh, are 
true; and thy reproaches just, though poignant. But 
well thou mayest know that their sharpness can never 
equal the pangs I feel within me. Whatever of farther 
sufferings thou hast to announce, I am ready to endure, 
though death itself should terminate them: no punish- 
ment can exceed the anguish of that remorse which 
gnaws my heart at this moment.” 

«« Remorse,” rejoined the dervish, “like the aloes and 
myrrh of Arabia, is bitter, but salutary to the soul; and 
thou hast merited to feel its pangs—for great have been 
thy faults, and fatal their consequences. But search thy 
heart, young man: examine, and declare whether the 
pain thou feelest be in truth the offspring of repentance 
for thy crimes, or of despair for that which thou hast 
lost—anguish for the dreadful fate of her thou lovedst, 
and of which, too surely, thou wert the cause, or contri- 
tion for the sin which led to her destruction, Cuuld 
those, the blossoms of whose lives have been gathered by 
the angel of death, be again permitted to bloom in the 
garden of existence, wouldst thou not greedily seek to 
renew those guilty ties, trangressing thus again the law 
of God and man? Has the bitter lesson of the past 
brought wisdom on its wings? Would life, if life be 
spared thee, be better used in future? and would thy 
course be henceforth pursued with zeal and blameless- 
ness of heart? If this be thy resolution, then have thy 
sufferings and thy remorse not been in vain, Thy sins 
may be blotted from the book of retribution, and Allah, 
in his mercy, may seal thy pardon.” 

wo. S—PART 11.—1838. 


“Alas! holy dervish,” returned I, “it is Allah alone 
that can tell the sincerity of my repentance, or judge 
how much of the agony which distracts me springs from 
so laudable a source; but I can truly declare, that I so 
loathe my errors, that I would willingly purchase deli- 
verance from them and from their consequences, at the 
price of life itself! Alas! what has life now for me! 
The cup of happiness is for ever poisoned—the weight 
of blood is on my soul; and the forms of those who 
were the victims of my crimes haunt me unceasingly 
with their ghastly looks, scaring peace and rest from my 
weary soul. Would to Heaven that I were dead, indeed ! 
for the rose of life is withered, and the sun of my destiny 
has set for ever !” 

“Ts this thy penitence ?” replied the dervish with se- 
verity ; “is it thus that thou dost bow before the rod 
which chasteneth thee in mercy ? Is it for thee to scan 
the purposes of the Most High, and to murmur because 
one worm is spared and another gathered to the dust 
from whence it sprang? Well hast thou said that the 
Omniscient alone can read the heart of man—hast thou 
forgot that the murmurings of thine are all before his 
penetrating eye? and dost thou not tremble to provoke 
his wrath by thy rebellious complaints? My son,” 
continued he, his sternness softening into a grave solem- 
nity as he watched the powerful effect of his reproaches, 
“seek thou to know thyself; search thy heart for its 
secret sins, curb and mortify thy passions ; guard against 
vanity, presumption, and inordinate love of pleasure ; 
from these, aided by idieness and evil company, have all 
thy faults and all thy misfortunes sprung. The merci- 
ful Sovereign of the universe grants thee time and op- 
portunity to redeem thy errors—beware of slighting his 
gracious bounty. Tarry no longer in the haunts of 
temptation. Thy strength will soon be restored: delay 
not, then; quit this place and return to thy duty. Rejoin 
the chief to whose fortune thou art linked, and who re- 
quires the present aid of all his faithful servants. And 
now, my son, farewell! A mighty arm has dispersed 
the clouds which gathered round thy path, and threatened 
to obscure thy destiny ; pursue under its guidance the 
course of virtue and of honour once more open before 
thee, and forget not that the more gracious the warnings, 
the more signal the deliverances thou hast experienced, 
the deeper will be thy guilt and the heavier thy punish- 
ment shouldst thou again relapse into error. May the 
Omnipotent protect thee with his might, and ever have 
thee in his keeping !” 

With these words the dervish withdrew, leaving me 
more than ever perplexed at the singular influence he 
exercised over my fate. But the effect of his visit and 
admonition was infinitely salutary: a sense of hope and 
confidence arose in my breast, and gradually put to flight 
the despondency and recklessness of life which even 
from the moment of my restoration to consciousness and 
memory had settled on my spirits, and seemed to be fast 
weighing me down to the grave. 


—<=>—- 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 
The close of a tale of guilt. 


During the continuance of my infatuation at Mushed, 
no event of consequence took place in Khorasan. The 
attention of Nader and his officers was fully occupied in 
compelling the obedience of the turbulent and incon- 
stant tribes which occupied the northern part of the pro- 
vince. Not only did the Koords continue their usual 
rebellions, and the Toorkomans their customary inroads ; 
but even some divisions of the Affshars and other well- 
disposed tribes around Dereguz and Kelaat, were by 
some means seduced from the path of their duty, and 
joined the insurgents. 

These disturbances were not a little encouraged by the 
intrigues of the weak Shah Tahmaseb and his ministers, 
who were jealous of the rising power of Nader, and who, 
little caring what injury the public might sustain, sought 
by every means in their power to effect his ruin. The 
rebels at length appeared in so formidable a shape, that 
Ibrahim Khan, who was despatched with orders to re- 
duce the district, became unable to oppose them in the 
field, and was forced to take shelter within the fortress 
of Dereguz, where he was vigorously besieged by the 
chief of Diroom and several of the Zafferanloos. Nader, 
whose arms had been crowned by their usual success in 
the more southern parts of the province, on receiving 
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these unpleasant tidings, turned his steps towards Dere- 
guz, carrying along with him the person of the weak 
Shah Tahmaseb., 

It was at this time that, rising from the bed of sick- 
ness, I prepared to rejoin the standard of my chief. It 
was unfortunate for me that every one who was interest- 
ed in my welfare should happen to be absent from 
Mushed at a period when I became more particularly ex- 
posed to the snares of vicious pleasure. The activity of 
Ibrahim Khan was so useful to the service of his brother, 
that his duty seldom permitted him to visit the capital; 
and Caleb Allee Beg, my more immediate commanding 
officer, had left it in attendance upon his master. Con- 
sideration for my health, still at that time weak from the 
consequences of my wounds—perhaps, too, an ill-judged 
indulgence—had permitted me to remain behind in 
Mushed, from whence, had I acted rightly, I should have 
rejoined the general in camp as soon as my strength per- 
mitted me to do so. But there was no friendly voice to 
warn me of my danger, no kind monitor to urge me on 
in the path of duty : [ yielded to the temptations around 
me, and now suffered for my weakness. But the delu- 
sion was past; every thing I saw around me was preg- 
nant with painful recollections, and I longed to quit the 
hateful scene, with all the disgust of a sickened, desolat- 
ed, blighted heart. 

The arrangements for my departure were neither tedi- 
ous nor complicated. Of all the property I had accu- 
mulated, there now only remained the arms which were 
the gift of Selim—these I never put in jeopardy, even 
when my pecuniary resources were at the lowest—and 
the suit I had received from the general after my first in- 
troduction. These, with my gallant steed Boorrauk, had 
been secured by Cossim Allee, when, in obedience to the 
orders of the dervish, he quitted my former quarters, 
and came to attend upon me in the retreat to which I had 
been removed. It did not take much time to pack up 
these things; and as soon as I could sit a horse with 
safety, I bid adieu to Mushed. 

Before I proceed with my story, I must return for a 
moment to the melancholy catastrophe which has so 
lately been described, and shortly relate the sequel, which 
came to my knowledge on a subsequent visit to the city. 
One day as I was passing, deeply absorbed in thought, 
by the steps in front of an old mosque, my reflections 
were interrupted by an aged and squalid looking female, 
who besought my charity. “A few dinars to buy me 
food, in the name of the holy Imaum! for the sake of 
the blessed Fatimah !” exclaimed she in a cracked and 
trembling veice, the tones of which startled me. “ Fati- 
mah!” echoed I, instinctively taking out a piece of 
money, while a sigh of painful recollection rose in my 
breast ; “ what unlucky demon could induce you to plead 
to me in such a name? and in such a spot, too!” added 
i, looking up and shuddering as I recognised the old 
mosque, from the minarets of which I had first pried into 
the old meerza’s harem. 

“ Strange and unlucky indeed! if my eyes and my 
ears, old and weakened as they are, do not deceive me,” 
muttered the miserable object with a groan: “ that voice 
should be the voice of Ismael Beg, who truly knew one 
Fatimah but too well? But how can he be among the 
living? How could he have escaped from the fate to 
which he was doomed?” “ And whoare you that know 
this Ismael ?” exclaimed I; “who is it that can thus 
allude to the secrets of that terrible night!” «I cannot 
dispose of my secrets for nothing!” replied the old wo- 
man; “nor can I on any terms tell what you desire, 
where we now are. If you would know me, if you 
would listen to all I am in possession of, regarding these 
same very creditable transactions, give me a piece of 
gold—my tidings are worth so much, I promise you— 
and follow me: you shall learn what I know, and judge 
how far it may concern thee!” The name of Fatimah— 
the allusion to that fatal tragedy, the remembrance of 
which no time could erase from my mind, bad awakened 
so much painful curiosity, that I did not hesitate to com- 
ply with the old woman’s request, and followed her 
tottering steps from the mosque to a wretched and retired 
hovel at a little distance. 

«A very different sort of apartment this,” said the 
crone, “from that which you may remember of old, and 
not far from hence, to which I once conducted you, 
friend Ismael! nor can it boast of an inhabitant so young 
and so fair as her who charmed your hours of dalliance 
in a humbler dwelling. But youth flies and beauty 
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fades ; time and sorrow blight the flowers, if death should 


even spare the plant.” 

«Trifle no longer,” interrupted I, impatiently : “my 
part of the agreement Is performed—let yours be so, 
likewise. Who are you? speak!” 

« Little pleasure will the knowledge give vou,” replied 
the hag, with a malicious laugh; “but, Allah! we must 
be honest: we must tell the truth, though it break our 


hearts ! 


visions! and sent your houris to await their lover—in | 


heaven or in hell! I am she who wrought the death of 


Fatimah—of Zeebah—of the meerza bimself! ay, and | 


who little cared if Ismael had been added to her victims! 
Do you not remember me ? 


heart and a firm mind? yet, boy as you were, you hoped 
to enjoy her smiles, and bask unharmed in the glare of 
her dangerous charms !” 

I now It was the old woman 
who had given the alarm when I was gazing from the 
house-top—it was my guide to the private apartments of 


recollected the voice. 


Fatimah! “I know thee now,” exclaimed I; “and well | 


do [ recollect thy scorn and thy warning—though I knew 
not how I had incurred thy contempt. I never harmed 
thee—why then dost thou boast of having planned my 
ruin?” «Thy ruin! vain worm! I never planned it. 
I sought but to secure my own ends; and what did 
Kharabeh care how many insects might be scorched by 
the blaze that consumed her foes ?”’ 

«Listen! I was once the favoured slave of Fatimah: 
a creature, as she thought, devoted to her interest. She 
found me in the harem of her lord; and well could I 
tell the fate of its numerous and often changed inmate:. 
I was kind, convenient, faiihful to them, while they made 
it my interest so to be; but an insult, or an injury, I 
never forgot or forgave. 
strument of detecting the intrigues of those I hated, and 
of exposing them to the indignation and vengeance of 
my master, that he reposed a degree of confidence in me 


which was denied to all his other servants. 

«“ When Fatimalh entered the zenanah, I discovered 
very soon that we were to be rivals in influence; and 
that unless we could come to a mutual understanding, 


one or other of ts must fall. ‘The infatuation of my 
it that any attempt on my 


mah in his opinion, would have recoil- 


old master was et first so gre 
t to injure Fat 


] il 
ed upon myself. My only r 
t he aceepted ;—but neither 


grounds we respectively 


erms of alliance, and these s 


was deceived: we knew the 
| | 


stood upon, and kept a jea 


us eye Upon car h other, 
perhaps, that vou 


“ You believe, were the first with 
whom she strayed from the paths of duty—deluded boy ! 
many were the dupes and toys of whom she made such 


'‘—but when their time was come, 
exhausted, and they be- 
came poor and wretched, they were easily got rid of 


use as she did ef you 
when all their substance was 
without involving others in their ruin :—the insects were 


brushed off when they grew troublesome, and they 
and so it would have been with you, 


But Fatimah 


teased no more ; 


had no interest but yours been at stake. 


Learn, then, young man, that I am she who | 
destroyed your paradise ! who dispelled all your blissful | 


Were you not warned, that | 
he who sought the love of my mistress required a stout | 
| these errors ; but the gall which tipt these arrows of her 


So often had I become the in- | 
ever rate I might choose to fix. 


| became acquainted with the truth. With clenched hands 
ource was to offer her | 


| she defied me to do my worst, in terms of contempt and 


could not be wise: she provoked the wrath of Khara- | 


beh, and by her means became involved in the ruin 
| 


which she designed for you and for your paramour 
alone !” 

«“ Woman!” interrupted T, “I have sufficient cause 
to know myself the dupe of Fatimah, and I do not doubt 
thy words; bat what could have occasioned the fatal 
change in thy conduct to thy mistress? What made 
thee so deeply her enemy 7? What could induce thee to 
aim so terrible a blow at others whom thou hadst no 
cause to hate ?”’ “ No cause !—but you shall hear; you 
have bought my information, and it shall all be yours, 
should the hearing of it strike thee dead ! 

“The understanding which subsisted between Fati- 
mah and me was hollow as the truce which binds two 
mortal foes—only while they have cause to dread each 
other’s arms. She felt that she had power, and presum- 
ed too much upon it; 7 watched my opportunity to de- 
stroy it. ‘This might have soon been effected, had she 
not found it convenient to purchase my services. She 
hated her husband; she loved gaiety and variety, and 
these she could not enjoy without my assistance, T'o 
secure this, she lavished magnificent promises, part of 
which she found it necessary to fulfil, and she never 
could have satisfied my increasing demands if she had 
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| bittered towards her, and nothing but the extravagant 


| lieve that ye could deceive the lynx eyes which surround- 
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not possessed such sources of supply as you are now 
aware of. 

“Thus largely bribed, I devoted myself to the will 
| and pleasure of Fatimah ;—not only did I conceal my 
| knowledge of her irregularities, I gave them all possible 
assistance, and became, as you have cause to know, the 
active agent of her intrigues. But even the powerful 
motives of interest and preservation of character, added 
to the necessity she felt of satisfying those appetites and 
tastes to which she was so much a slave, were insuffi- 
cient to restrain the proud and imperious spirit of Fati- 
mah; she could not always repress the taunts and 
insults which rose to her lips; and the jealous hatred 
she bore to me in secret would occasionally burst forth 
in spite of her better judgment. Fresh presents and 
ample promises, it is true, were always ready to repair 


spite, would continue to smart even after the wounds 
were, to all appearance, healed. My spirit became em- 


rewards with which she held my interest in check re- 
strained me from exacting a desperate revenge. 

« Such was the state of feeling between my mistress 
and myself, when her intrigue with you commenced. 
You proved a better prize than I expected, and the closing 
scene was consequently deferred longer than in most 
cases, Your own imprudence in commencing another 
intrigue, and with her own slave, too, was the means of 
throwing you both more in my power. Fools! to be- 


ed you. It was impossible that the frequent absence of 
Zeebah from her domestic duties could long remain un- 
noticed—she was watched, and your secret discovered. I 
knew it all, but treasured up the knowledge as a power- 
ful bold upon my mistress. I now had it in my power 
to alarm her with the assurance that she had a rival, and 
I knew well that she would purchase the secret at what- 
In truth the youth, and 
—lI may confess it now—the beauty of Zeebah had al- 
ways been hateful to me; she had dared to laugh at the 
age and peculiarities of Kharabeh,—she had mocked and 
insulted me in her own way, and I owed her a suitable 
return, 

“It were vain to waste time in repeating the trifles 
which gradually led to a disclosure of my secret; nor 
need I try to describe the rage of my mistress when she 


and sparkling eyes, and lips all pale with anger, she mut- 
tered through her set teeth an oath of bloody vengeance, 
—while the promises of recompense she heaped upon 
me exceeded all moderate or probable bounds. They 
were barren promises, My mistress was too extravagant 
to be prepared for unexpected demands upon her purse ; 
she had no means of satisfying mine, and I was unwill- 
ing to wait her convenience, perhaps her necessity. Im- 
portunate, and perhaps exorbitant, from the knowledge 
of my power, [ urged my claims, until her indignant spirit 
was chafed ; we both lost temper; high words arose ; I 
threatened her with vengeance for all her insults; and 


abuse that stung me to the quick:—TI was privy to her 
whole plan of bloody revenge upon Zeebah and you, and 
in the frenzy of the moment I vowed that the victims 
should be yet more abundant than she looked for. 

‘Greatly as the meerza had been dazzled by the 
charms of Fatimah, and ardent as his love for her had 
once been, her fierce imperious temper had gradually 
weakened the hold she at first possessed on his affec- 
tions, until a certain dread of her violence became the 
only remaining source of her influence with him. That 
Fatimah exercised a freedom exceeding what is generally 
permitted to women, the meerza was not ignorant: but 
whether he entertained a suspicion of the lengths to 
which she went I never could discover. He did not 
watch her conduct, nor seek for matter of accusation 
against her; and until this time none of his household 
had ever dreamed of awakening a prejudice in his mind 
against his favourite wife. 

“But the hour of her destiny was come; her ruin 
was decided on. Furious with passion I went to the 
meerza, and without stipulating for any terms for my- 
self, or thinking of the smallest reservation, I told him 
all I knew concerning his wife's intrigues. The man 
was thunderstruck ;—for some minutes he sat muttering 
to himself, and twisting his mustachios, stroking his 


as almost to conceal his eyes from view. ‘ Woman, take 
heed to thy words!’ said he at last. ‘Something of this 
I have suspected ; but,—if thou speakest truth thy re- 
ward is sure—if otherwise, beware!’ ‘My lord may 
satisfy himself that his slave hath spoken truth,’ replied 
I, ‘and be himself the witness of his wife’s baseness.’ 
I then detailed to him the whole particulars of Fatimah’s 
projected plan concerning thee and Zeebah, to which he 
listened with unmoved gravity, but with a dark and 
ominous scowl upon his brow that almost made me 
tremble. Perhaps, when my anger had a little cooled, I 
half repented of the desperate and irretrievable step which 
I had taken, and wished I had been less precipitate. But 
the deed was done, and no retreat remained; for the 
only question now was, whether I should be the victim 
or Fatimah. The only method of saving her was to 
sacrifice myself; and for that, had I been fool enough to 
resolve upon it, there was now no time. ‘The hour of 
action approached; the preparations of Fatimah were 
complete,—so were those of the meerza. Zeebah was 
within her toils, but little did my mistress dream that 
her own fate was involved in that of her victim. The 
result you are acquainted with ; I need not remind you 
of each circumstance. 

“ My unfortunate mistress gave no sign of conscious- 
ness after she was conveyed from the apartment where 
the catastrophe took place. Strong convulsions and a 
continued low moaning led those about her to believe 
that the hour during which she yet lingered was one of 
great agony : but if such was the case, her habitual pride 
and self-command enabled her to suppress all more posi- 
tive complaints; and she yielded up her last breath with- 
out uttering a word. 

“The harsh countenance of the meerza retained a 
strong expression of horror and distress while he watch- 
ed her dying agonies, and he continued gazing on the 
body long after life was fled. He was only roused from 
this torpor by a sense of racking pains throughout his 
frame, which, increasing in intensity, speedily affected 
his senses, and deprived him of reason. He raved of 
Fatimah and Zeebah, and others of his household who 
had fallen victims at various times to his jealousy or 
cruelty: he called on them to take their burning eyes 
from off his heart, and to bring the snows of Kaf to 
cool his liver. He continued in this dreadful condition 
for six or seven hours, when death put an end to his 
sufferings. His blackened face and starting eyeballs, his 
body swollen to bursting of the skin, proclaimed that 
poison must have caused his death ; but how or when it 
was administered remains undiscovered. His heirs, dis- 
tant kinsmen, were too well pleased with the unexpected 
acguisition of his property, to investigate very strictly 
the causes of his death ; a few presents hushed up every 
mouth, and they divided his wealth. The household 
was dispersed ; the young and useful slaves fell to other 
masters, while the aged and faded females were turned 
loose to shift for themselves. I was among the number 
of the last. The presents and the money I had saved 
were sufficient to have supported me a long time, had I 
known how to take care of them; but I had learned ex- 
travagance from my unfortunate mistress, and all my 
property was soon dissipated. Beggary stared me in the 
face; I was shunned by all my acquaintances from the 
moment they discovered I had nothing more to give 
them; and my soul, embittered by misery, often wan- 
ders back to the days that are gone, and is haunted by 
the memory of those I have destroyed, but, above all, by 
the image of the generous and unfortunate though proud 
and haughty Fatimah. 

“Such is my story; from you I can expect nothing 
but hatred and injury. Be it so. I am wretched and 
destitute, often to the want of a morsel of bread; but 
want and misery are less terrible than the tortures of a 
despairing mind, and the kindest deed that friend or ene- 
my could do me now would be to bury his dagger in 
this withered breast, and let me sleep the sleep of death.” 

Heartstruck at this recital, and overwhelmed with the 
flood of painful recollections which it had excited, I hur- 
tied from the place. I could not harm the miserable 
wretch, already a prey to sufficient ills, but neither could 
I bring myself to administer assistance to one who had 
so wantonly trifled with the lives and happiness of those 
around her; who had so basely betrayed her mistress, 
and sacrificed with such unfeeling selfishness persons 
who had never done her injury. The frightful events 





beard, and knitting his heavy brows the while so fiercely 


of that fatal night were again recalled to memory, and 
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the shades of Zeebah and Fatimah haunted my imagina- 
tion for a long time after. 


—=> 


CHAPTER XLI. 
Fresh hopes. 


It was early on a morning about the middle of March, 
that, weak and emaciated as I still was, 1 mounted my 
trusty Boorrauk, and, accompanied by Cossim Allee on 
a stout yaboo, which also served to carry the whole of 
my baggage, I quitted Mushed to join the general at his 
camp near Radcan. 

Though scarcely yet able to travel, I so loathed the 
city, and panted so to breathe the free air beyond its 
walls, as if that alone could relieve my heart from its 
load, that I would no longer delay my departure: and 
in reality the moment I passed the northwestern gate, 
through which my road lay, I felt my spirits rise. The 
air was fresh and balmy; the snow, though still lying 
plentifully in spots and stripes upon the distant moun- 
tains, had left the plains, which were tinged with an 
emerald hue by the sprouting of the young grass. In- 
numerable little flowers of every colour were springing 
on the brown gravelly banks; thousands of birds were 
making the heavens resound with their cheerful notes, 
and clouds of insects fluttered in the sunshine. On every 
side the peasants, encouraged by the comparative secu- 
rity they now enjoyed, were plying their agricultural 


labours, and the plain around the city was alive with | 
groups of men, women, and animals of every descrip- | 


tion. A change from the dreary confinement of a sick 
chamber, where the mind had no other occupation than 
to brood over its own gloomy reflections, to a scene like 
this, where all nature appeared rejoicing, was exhilarat- 
ing beyond expression ; but the wounds I had received 
were yet too green to enable me fully to enjoy it; and a 


chill would ever and anon strike upon my heart, as the | 


thought of those who were gone came over it,—as I re- 


membered that spring did not now smile for them, that 


joy would return to them no more; nevertheless, the 
healthful elasticity of the air, and the consciousness that 
I had abandoned my evil ways, and was once more like- 
ly to be actively and honourably employed, had a salu- 
tary effect upon my spirits; every day increased my 
strength, and by the time I reached the general’s camp, 
I was fit to take a part in the duty that was going on. 

Conscious of the room my conduct had given for cen- 
sure, I looked forward with no small uneasiness to my 
first interview with the stern and rigid Nader, and ap- 
peared before him with a downcast countenance and 
humbled air; it was fortunate for me that his attention 
was too much engrossed with matters of greater mo- 
ment, to admit of his expending much of his anger upon 
me. 

He was seated in his tent of audience, busily engaged 
in listening to reports of service, and issuing orders to 
several officers who stood before him. The tidings he 
had received were probably unsatisfactory, for displea- 
sure lowered in his countenance, and his brows were 
contracted by their peculiar and ominous frown. I should 
willingly have deferred the interview until a more auspi- 
cious moment; but I was already standing with others 
waiting their turn to be introduced, and the yessawul 
on duty, perhaps intending me a kindness, called me for- 
ward, and announced my name as “Ismael Beg Keerk- 


loo, gholaum, and officer of the guard, returned from | 


sick leave at Mushed, to kiss the dust of his highness’s 
footsteps.” «Ismael Beg Keerkloo,” repeated Nader, in 
an under tone, as if uncertain to whom the name ap- 
plied, while his brows were brought yet closer by his 
deepening frown, “ we had almost forgotten him, as he 
seems to have done his duty. Let him go to his com- 
manding officer ; we shall no doubt receive a report con- 
cerning him in due time;—we seek not his attendance 
here. Yet, stay,” added he, with a softening look, as 
he remarked my pale and sickly appearance ; “ it seems 
that you have in truth been ill, young man; be the 
cause what it may, these enervated limbs will do but 
feeble service against an enemy: go,—you have leave ; 
report yourself to your commander, receive his orders, 
and return, if you can, to your duty.” Humbled and 
distressed, though glad to have come off so well upon 
the whole, I was not sorry to withdraw, and went to the 
tent of Caleb Allee Beg. 

This officer received me with a coldness and severity 
3 


the more painful to me, because I esteemed and desired 
to be well thought of by him. His words were few, but 
the tone in which they were uttered was expressive of 
a contempt and disappointment almost approaching to 
disgust, which stung me to the quick. When I solicited 
his orders, he coolly observed, that the men, nominally 
under my command, were at the time engaged on dis- 
tant and somewhat arduous service, “ for which,’ added 
he, casting his eyes over my emaciated frame, “I think 
you are hardly fit. A worn-out rake can never fill the 
place of the bold soldier ; he who sacrifices his health 
in dissipation, and his time in folly, will look in vain for 
honour or fortune in the field; nor need the slave of a 
‘ dark eye’ presume to hope for the approving glance of 
his commander. It will be some time, young man, ere 
you can look to enjoy the confidence that was at first 
rashly reposed in you—at present remain where you 
are, and watch, if you are wise, an opportunity for re- 
| gaining the character you have too lightly lost.” To 
| such remarks or sarcasms, however cutting, I could make 
| no reply ; for I had deserved them all; but they chafed 
| me sorely, and increased the impatience I felt for the 
| time when I should be able to prove that Ismael was as 
| brave, as zealous, and as active as ever, and that though 
| the star of his destiny had suffered an eclipse, it was but 
| to shine out with redoubled lustre. 

Next day the troops marched towards Khabooshan, 
and I once more saw the face of an enemy. Parties of 
Koords and Toorkomans were seen upon the heights, 
but they scoured off as we approached, sometimes leav- 
ing a single horseman to observe our advance, and carry 
the latest information of our movements to their host. 
No opposition was offered to our progress, and we un- 
ceremoniously possessed ourselves of such fodder and 
provision as the villages around the town afforded, in 
| spite of the outcry of the ryots, and their protestations 
of being totally unconnected with the rebels, whose souls 
they gave to perdition, and their fathers to be burned. 
| A large body of Koords, having heard of the general’s 
approach, endeavoured to make good their way into the 
}town of Khabooshan, where their families, as they 
thought, might be safe, while they themselves should be 
absent with the main body of the rebels, near Dereguz. 
| But Nader, who had exact intelligence of all their move- 
| ments, resolved to cut them off; and with that inten- 
| tion despatched fifteen hundred men to post themselves 
| in a hollow near which the Koords must necessarily 
| 
| 





pass; while, with a still larger force, he should wait 
until they were fairly on the march, and then make his 
appearance threatening their rear. 
| Eager to wipe off the blemish which my character 
had sustained, I obtained permission to accompany Ca- 
| leb Allee, with part of the guard, on this ambush, which 
we reached an hour or more before daybreak, and waited 
with extreme impatience for the approach of the enemy. 
The Koords gave us time enough to make all possible 
| calculations on the probable event of the enterprise, and 
| even to exhaust the patience of some, who swore that 
| our plan must have miscarried—that the enemy must 
| have obtained information of our movement, and taken 
| another path in order to avoid falling in with us. These 
_ doubts and speculations were at last terminated; for 
| about an hour before noon our advanced sentinels and 
| scouting parties gave notice that they heard the low 
heavy tramp of horses at a distance, which doubtless 
proceeded from the march of our expected antagonists. 
I was on duty with one of these reconnoitring parties, 
| and had pushed forward with a few others to the foot of 
| a little eminence scantily covered with prickly herbs, 
| when our ears were arrested by the sullen sound: no 
| dust arose to mark the quarter from whence it came, 
and our party was divided in opinion regarding the 
nature and intentions of the approaching column. 
«“ The sound is from the east,” said one, “ I hear it swell 
on the faint breeze.” “No; from the west,” replied 
another, “ it clearly comes from yonder; it cannot be 
the Koords whom we expect, for it comes from the 
| direction of the town itself—they have heard of our 
| ambush, and intend to aid their friends, and discomfit 
|us if they can by a sally.” “Ye are wrong,” ob- 
| served an old Affshar, “it is undoubtedly the Koords; 
the sound comes from that direction—from the north- 
west; but it is changed by the current of the air in this 
hollow :—hark! they approach: these are not the regu- 
lar bounds of galloping horse, it is the baggage cattle 
| and the herds that make the confused noise ye hear.” 
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| 
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‘¢T will climb this hill,” said 1; “I can creep upon my 
breast without fear of being seen—the colour of my 
dress will conceal me.” “ Inshallah!” replied they, 
“try it, but take care ; these Koords have eyes as sharp 
as yours of the Desert—beware of alarming the prey, 
and have on, in the name of Allah!” 

Cautiously, and winding like a snake among the 
prickly shrubs, I crawled up the hillock and cast a rapid 
glance around. Then indeed I became aware of. fhe 
truth, and witnessed an inspiriting sight. The Koords, 
with their wives aid families, cattle and baggage, had 
quietly proceeded on their march until they found them- 
selves pursued and threatened in rear by the general’s 
troops. The men then faced about, and showed front to 
protect the weaker portion of their party, but evinced no 
disposition to engage; while our friends, seeing them 
running directly into the jaws of our ambush, pressed 
closely upon them. I saw the old people and women 
urging on the flocks and herds :—camels, mules, horses, 
and asses, loaded with baggage, were rapidly approach- 
ing, mingled with herds of cattle and sheep, mares and 
their foals, human creatures and dogs, in all the confu- 
sion of hurry and terror ;—behind clustered a confused 
and dusky mass of men, forth from which the gleam of 
arms would frequently break, and distant as they were, 
the tumult of the battle might be heard; a glance told 
me how things were, and I speedily glided down and 
rejoined the main party with the rest of my companions. 

The scouts now came in from all quarters, and the 
whole force, concentrated, held itself in readiness to pour 
upon the unsuspecting and devoted Koords. ‘The thun- 
der of the trampling approached, and at length we could 
distinguish that the foremost of the crowd were already 
passing the hollow which concealed us. The country 
on their right was divided into numberless hillocks, be- 
hind some of which we were posted; while a plain of a 
mile in breadth inclined gently on their left to a small 
stream that ran along it in a deep clayey bed, along this 
plain they were marching, avoiding the broken ground 
on their right. 

When the troops became aware that a part of the re- 
treating Koords had passed, their impatience became 
excessive, and it was with no small difficulty that their 
officers could restrain them until the proper moment for 
the attack. “Fools!” cried the cool and experienced 
Caleb Allee, “do you forget that the cattle and the bag- 
gage are driven before the principal body of their young 
men and warriors ?’—see you not that if you once get 
among them, you will get entangled and bewildered, and 
may lose your prize and the day by your foolish impa- 
tience’— Wait till their guards come up—strike the 
shepherds, the sheep are yours of course.” At length 
the shouting and the tumult rose closer on the ear; our 
troops were plainly pressing upon their prey, and Caleb 
Allee no longer delayed the eagerly expected word. 
“ Bismillah ! set on!” cried he, and the whole thundered 
forward with a tremendous shout. ‘The eflect was de- 
cisive; the Koords attacked thus unexpectedly in rear 
as well as in front, were confounded, and fell into utter 
confusion. Still they fought well; a powerful troop in 
particular, which succeeded in forming under a Shadloo 
chief, offered a very formidable resistance, and threatened 
to break through the circle with which they were sur- 
rounded, Stimulated by the presence of my commander, 
I joined in a sharp charge upon this body, who, like lions 
at bay, made every one who approached pay dear for his 
temerity. Forgetfu! of my weakness, I rushed blindly 
on, until I found myself opposed to a Koord of gigantic 
stature mounted on a powerful horse. However good 
my will might be, my strength was insufficient to second 
it, or even to manage my horse and weapons with effect; 
even Boorrauk appeared to be infected by his master’s 
debility ; he stumbled, and was borne backward in the 
shock, and both overthrown, but unwounded, we rolled 
on the plain among the dead and the dying. 


For a few minutes I lay stunned under the trampling 
feet of a hundred horses, but quite insensible to my dan- 
ger: perhaps this proved my safety, for, when I recol- 
lected myself and arose, the battle had rolled past, and I 
was assisted by two men of the guard, who had orders, 
they said, to take care of me. I did not, however, re- 
quire their farther aid, the fresh air restored my senses ; 
and though mortified at the weakness which had led to 
to my overthrow, and which was by no means decreased 
by the fall, 1 mounted again, and held forward to join 
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the pursuit and witness the full success of our well con- 
certed measures. 

It was complete enough; a great proportion of the 
enemy’s armed men were cut to pieces, and the little 
plain on the rivulet’s bank was strewed with their dead 


and wounded. Some chiefs of importance were made 
prisoners, along with several women belonging to fami- 
lies of note; and there was a host of inferior captivea, 
with a great quantity of cattle, sheep, and baggage. A 
small portion only of the whole made good their way 
into Khabooshan, whither they carried with them terror 
and dismay. Had Nader been anxious to follow up his 
success and reduce the town, it would hardly have re- 
sisted for a single day; but considerations of a more 
pressing nature called him to the northeastward, and he 
deferred to a more convenient season the punishment 
due to its turbulent inhabitants. 

While slowly and painfully I joined my corps, now 
retiring from pursuit and reuniting under Caleb Allee 
Beg, that officer observed and addressed me. “* Behold, 
young man, the enervating effects, the mortifying conse- 
quences of debauchery ! Would Ismael have sutfered so 
egregious a defeat had not vice und folly destroyed his 
strength and robbed him of the skill and activity he 
once possessed ? Strive, young man, to efface the recol- 
lection of your guilty madness, and to regain your lost 
vigour, if you would shun still greater disgrace in the 
face of the foe.” I felt the bitter justice of the words; 
but the compliment implied in them blunted the sarcasm, 
and made me balt forget the discomfiture I had sustain- 
ed. I resolved, however, to be more cautious until re- 
turning strength should enable me to follow the dictates 
of courage without the hazard of defeat. 

The policy of Nader was now clear, and eminently 
successful. ‘The defeat of these Koords depressed the 
spirits of the whole rebel party, and opened an easy way 
to Dereguz, where his brother Ibrahim was still closely 
beleaguered. A few of the fugitives had found their 
way to the camp of the combined troops before that place, 
and spread no small consternation among them by an 
exaggerated account of the power which had overthrown 
themselves, and which was now in full march to fall 
upon the rest of their foes. ‘The general did not lose 
much time in taking advantage of this impression; for 
yn the very evening of this action, he marched four fur- 
rungs on the road to Dereguz. 

Early next morning the army was again in motion, 
and its strength was increased during its progress by the 
junction of several detachments; but after all, in point 
of numbers, it was inferior to that of the rebels. It was 
the intention of Nader to surprise his enemy, if possible, 
by the rapidity of his movements; but on approaching 
Dereguz, we learned by our scouts that their alarm was 
already complete, and that they were quite prepared to 
give us a warm reception, We therefore halted about 
half a fursung distant from the camp, and waited for the 
light of moruing to attack them. As night came on, 
picquets and scouts were posted in advance to watch the 
enemy’s motions; a careful guard was kept in every 
quarter, and the soldiers lay down to rest upon their 
arms, ready to start up on the least alarm. 

The importance of such precautions, which never 
were neglected by the wary and experienced Nader, was 
sufficiently demonstrated upon this occasion; for the 
rebels, who bad often experienced the might of his arm 
and the valour of his troops when fighting under their 
general's eye, began to lose confidence in their superior 
numbers, and resolved to try what might be effected by 
stratagem. ‘They hoped that our soldiers, fatigued by a 
long march, might be found less upon the alert than 
usual; that, therefore, they should be able to steal upon 
us undiscovered, and cripple the strength of the whole 
army, if not utterly destroy it. They were miserably 
deceived. Our men had received orders to muster in 
arms an hour before daylight; but long before that time 
a sentinel from the rear came hastily in to say, that he 
was confident there was a body of horse approaching in 
that quarter, for that he had heard the heavy though 
distant trapling of hoofs, us he watched at his post. 
The tale appeared so improbable tv the officer whom he 
had roused, that he was dismissing the man to his post 
with a severe reprimand for leaving it, when the hum of 
voices rising in tpany parts of the line, announced that 
a similar alarm had been communicated to others. Doubt 
and hesitation began to prevail, when Nader, who was 
invariably apprised of even the smallest causes of alarm, 





and who, no doubt, had kept on the alert himself this 
night, approached hastily, attended only by one or two 
of his guard, and issued orders for the whole army to 
prepare for receiving the enemy without a moment’s de- 
lay. Seconding his words, he rode himself to the seve- 
| ral quarters of the camp, rousing the commanders of the 
different troops, and enjoining the preservation of perfect 
silence ; while the men were formed without the loss of 
a moment. With so much alertness was this effected, 
that in a quarter of an hour the greater number of the 
troops were under arms, and waited but the order to 
move ; by that time, too, all doubt as to the cause of the 
sentinel’s alarm was at an end: it was plain to the senses 
of all, that a strong body of armed men, both horse and 
| foot, were approaching us in rear, and dispositions were 
| silently inade to receive them. A good quantily of bag- 
| gage, tents, and other lumber, which had been deposited 
in the rear of our position, was hastily placed in such a 
manner as to embarrass the enemy’s advance, should 
| they attempt to charge in upon the camp ; and the troops 

intended to check them were withdrawn behind this bar- 
| ricado, ready, upon a given signal, to assail them with 
| their matchlocks and arrows. 
| Presently we could distinguish through the gloom 
small groups of figures on foot, who appeared to be ex- 
| ploring the way; and beyond these a dark and confused 
mass rose gradually to view, from whence the faint clash 
| of arms, or the ringing of a bridle-chain, might now and 
then be heard to issue—the only interruption to the deep 
silence which was preserved on either side. 

The dense and moving mass now spread out before us, 
| so a8 to occupy an extensive space, and advanced, but 
| still with caution—for their guides, or precursors, did not 
| appear to be confident of their ground; perhaps they 

distrusted the perfect stillness which reigned throughout 
|our camp. But probably the impatience of the main 
body was not to be longer controlled ; for after a little 
wavering, we could see an universal movement among 
them, which was succeeded by the thunder of innume- 
rable hoofs, and down they all came upon us. At this 
moment the flash of a single zumbooruk* issued from 
the centre of our line; it was the signal of assault, and 
its report was succeeded by a volley from the whole 
| camel artillery, which, crouched on their knees behind 
| some rubbish, opened their masked battery upon the ad- 
vancing foe. A roar of matchlocks instantly succeeded, 
the flashes of which illuminated the darkness, and, ac- 
companied with thick flights of arrows, poured destruc- 
| tion on the assailants. Confounded at a reception they 
had not expected, they reined up their horses, and halted ; 
| but not until they had got entangled among our tents 
and baggage, in which condition a part of our troops 
| sallied out upon them, sword in hand, and cut a great 
| many to pieces. But, although they were surprised and 
greatly disconcerted, there were among them too many 
| chiefs of note, and too many brave soldiers, to yield us 
| so easy a victory; Shahverdee Khan Shadloo, and Ma- 
| homed Hoossein Khan Zafferanloo, cutting their way 
through those of our soldiers who opposed them, called 
| their gholaums and followers around them, and animated 
| their troops by shouting out their war-cries with a loud 
| voice. Having disengaged themselves from the con- 
| fusion in our front, they retreated a short way to recover 
| and re-form their array under cover of the darkness ; but 
| our troops, flushed with success, were unwilling to allow 
them to perform this manceuvre in quietness, and seve- 
ral corps, regardless of the orders of their commanders, 
unheeding even the voice of Nader in their madness, 
rushed forward upon their retreating enemy. 

Their ill-judged zeal met with a speedy punishment ; 
for no sooner had they advanced beyond the line and 
| shelter of the encampment, than a strong body of Koords 
| and Toorkomans, who had not suffered in their first mis- 
carriage, galloped up from behind, and taking our people 
in flank, handled them very roughly. It became ex- 
pedient to send succour to these rash men; and this 
again called forth an additional effort on the other side ; 
so that, instead of the enemy being permitted to retire 
with their first loss, to renew the assault, if they chose, 
with bioken spirits, by daylight, a desultory action took 
place between the armies, which was maintained with 
considerable loss, but with no decisive effect, on either 
side, 

Before the break of day, we discovered that the attack 














* A swivel gun mounted on the back of a camel. 





upon our rear had by no means been made with the 
whole of the rebel force ; for just as objects began to be 
distinguishable, a loud shouting in front announced an 
assault in that quarter; and a part of the troops who 
had not hitherto been engaged were sent to repel it. 
The indefatigable Nader, near whose person I had con- 
tinued from the time when his arrangements were com- 
plete, flew instantly to face the danger and support the 
onset; and we arrived just in time to rally a corps of 
Beyauts, who, sorely pre-sed by a powerful body of the 
Diroom Toorkomans, were beginning to give way. Hope 
and courage came to them with the shout of Nader, and 
in a moment his terrible battle-axe was gleaming in the 
face of their assailants. There were not twenty people 
along with us, but the impression,we produced was woith 
ten times the number. Still, however, fresh succours 
poured in to their assistance, and our situation became 
critical. I forgot my weakness, and kept my place, 
fighting by the general’s side, until I saw that his glance, 
which hitherto had passed me over with mortifying in- 
difference, rested on me at length, more than once, with 
a gleam of approbation. But the enemy pressing us 
still more closely, he called to me, * Ismael, stand firm— 
to you and to Saadut Allee Nassackchee* I commit this 
post; maintain it with your lives until I return, as J 
shall do immediately with assistance.’ With these 
words he struck his stirrups into his horse’s sides, and 
galloped away, while Saadut Allee and I, excited to the 
utmost by the confidence reposed in us, redoubled our 
efforts, and fought like Zal and Roostun.t But the odds 
against us were too great; the Toorkomans came on in 
swarms, like very devils, and our men, who were falling 
thickly, began to give way. “Hob, friends!” cried I, 
in despair at the thought of losing the post that was so 
emphatically entrusted to me, “ is this the way vou strike 
for the great Nader? come on, Saadut Allee, and let us 
show these cowards how to cleave a rebel to the girdle.” 

On this, goring our horses with our stirrups, and 
waving our swords aloft, we both threw ourselves upon 
the foremost of the enemy, and I was lucky enough to 
overthrow and cut down a chief who was encouraging 
them in front, while my companion laid about him so 
manfully, that they gave back a little. ‘Twenty or thirty 
men now followed us, but the rest still hesitated, and we 
thus were almost separated from our friends. Just then 
a spear, from the hand of a Toorkoman, struck Saadut 
Allee in the side, and while turning to revenge the blow, 
he received an arrow in the temple. Springing upwards 
from his horse, he fell forward in the throng, and I saw 
him no more; and, beyond all doubt, myself and the 
remains of my party would soon have shared his fate, 
had not very unexpected succour appeared at this criti- 
cal moment. 

A loud shout at a little distance in our front was fol- 
lowed by confusion and irresolution among our oppo- 
nents: the violence of their assault diminished—they 
wavered and gradually gave way, for they were them- 
selves attacked in rear. Ibrahim Khan, when by the 
light of morning he could see how matters stood, and 
distinguish friend from foe, sallied from the fort, and, at- 
tacking in his turn, caused a diversion which at once 
changed the face of affairs ; and, however the fortune of 
the day might have turned without his interference, this 
well-judged measure at once secured it in our favour. 

The enemy in our front now broke and fled in great 
confusion, so that, breathing for a while from the mortal 
struggle, we had time to look around and attend to the 
state of the field, and I was so fortunate as to cut off the 
retreat of a considerable number which our charge in 
advance had partly intercepted: among the rest we 
secured the person of Solymaun Khan, a chief of the 
first consequence, and one of the principal leaders of the 
rebels. Scarcely had this been effected, when the gene- 
ral, not yet aware of his brother’s successful sally, came 
spurring up to our assistance with a party of his guards, 
just as the impetuous Ibrahim, cutting a path with his 
bloody sword, and scattering the fugitives to right and 
left, charged up to our very breasts, and checked his 
powerful horse till its haunches almost touched the 
ground, in surprise at finding himself among his friends. 

Busily occupied in securing my prisoners, I knew not 





* Executioner—always an attendant on a chief; often 
an officer of no small rank. 

+ Two famous heroes, celebrated in the Shahnameh 
of Ferdousee. pans 
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who was near me until roused by the loud and cheerful 
voice of [brahim shouting his thanks and congratulations 
to his brother. “Ho! by the head of your highness 
and the holy caaba! this is as it should be! By the 
blessing of God and the power of your own good star, 
my brother, you have done a worthy deed this day ! and 
well is it my part to thank you for it—-for the ghorum- 
saugs* held me sore at bay, and long have I looked for 
the glancing of your conquering banners, and welcome 
was the sound of your zumbooruks this morning! But 
whom have we here? That idle rake Ismael? and once 
more employed as he should be—and his dress of the 
right colour, too! Barikillah! my boy, I rejoice to see 
it,” casting his eyes significantly on my clothes which 
were covered with bl. od. 

“Thrice welcome he who comes in season !” replied 
Nader: “ My brother, you have done your duty—that 
was a well-timed sally—it did us excellent service. But, 
Bismillah! lose no time—pursue, exterminate the rebel- 
lious slaves ; let them find what it is to be ever thus in 
arms against their sovereign, ever disturbing the peace 
and tranquillity of the country !” 

«“ Bechushm!” said Ibrahim, putting his hand to his 
eyes ; and, dashing his stirrups into his horse’s flanks, 
he thundered after the flying foe. “For you, young 
man, you have this time done your duty well, if you 
never had neglected it—for lost confidence is not soon 
regained. But pursue your present course, and be as- 
sured my eye is upon you. Conduct your prisoners 
now to the fortress, secure them under a fitting guard, 
and let no one have access to them without our especial 
order.” 

Exhausted as I was with the continued exertion of 
three days’ active duty, this order was by no means un- 
welcome, and the few words that accompanied it were 
more gratifying to me than the highest praise from any 
other quarter, The day was far advanced before pursuit 
was over; many hundreds of the rebels were destroyed, 
and several villages in the neighbourhood pillaged and 
burnt, as a warning to others against disaffection for the 
future. It was evening before the army was fully col- 
lected, and his highness took possession of the quarters 
prepared for his reception. 

Brightly next morning did the lord of day shed his 
rays over hill and valley ; but the eyes of many a rebel, 
which hailed his early beams, were quenched in dark- 
ness or in death before he set. The first light of dawn 
shone upon the solemn pomp of Nader’s military court 
of justice, The same ominous array of guards and exe- 
cutioners, the like groups of wretched prisoners and 
their stern attendants, brought forcibly to my remem- 
brance the striking circumstances of my first introduction 
to the hero, whose fortunes I had from that time fol- 
lowed. Nader, at all times strict and severe, on this oc- 
casion exercised a degree of harshness, amounting, as 
some might think, to cruelty, towards the captive rebels. 
Eager to engage in enterprises of more importance, from 
which the unceasing disturbances of these districts alone 
detained him, he resolved to strike a lasting terror into 
the turbulent tribes, and to cripple their power, so as to 
secure himself from any annoyance in this quarter, 
when he should be engaged at a distance. A certain 
number of the chiefs, and the choice of their followers, 
were incorporated with the various bodies of his troops ; 

but many were given up to the sword of the executioner. 
Some were deprived of their eyes, and others, yet more 
shockingly maimed, were suffered to linger out their 
lives in misery. 

Among those who were numbered with the blind, was 
my unhappy prisoner, Solymaun Khan: his appeals for 
mercy were vain. ‘T'o me, as his conqueror, he turned 
with an earnestness of entreaty that wrung my heart ; 
but the pleading look which I directed to the general, 
was replied to by a glance of stern denial. The fatal 
signal was given, and when he rose from the earth, the 
light of his countenance was gone for ever, and two 
bleeding, eyeless sockets, alone remained. “Oh, kill 
me! put me to death at once!” gasped the wretched 
man; “ what have I to do with life, when all that made 
it sweet is gone? Pitiless tyrant!” added he, turning 
his sightless face towards the tent of Nader, “ take heed 
to thyself! thy course is prosperous now, but the guilt 
of blood is on thee, and the mercy thou hast this day 
denied, may be refused to thyself at thy need! Many 


* Rascals. 


a light hast thou quenched ; but the day will come when 
thy own soul shall be darkened, and the musery thou 
hast poured on others shall flow back upon thyself.” 
The furoshes in waiting would not suffer him to pro- 
ceed ; they struck him on the mouth with their iron- 
heeled slippers, till the blood flowed from his lips, and 
hurried him from the presence ; but all who heard him 
shuddered at his words: even Nader was moved, and 
sought in vain to conceal the trouble of his mind under 
a frown of more than wonted gloom. 

When matters at Dereguz were duly arranged, the 
general proceeded to reduce the town of Khabooshan, 
and punish the rebellious tribes of Koordistan and the 
Attock, while his brother Ibrahim was despatched to 
chastise the tribes who had taken possession of Merve, 
and raised the standard of rebellion in the name of Me- 
lek Mahmood Seistanee, the late usurper of Mushed. 
After no small trouble, and in spite of repeated instances 
of treachery on the part of the enemy, this object was 
at last effected, and another victim delivered to the sword 
of justice, in the person of Melek ; who, although he had 
been spared by the clemency of his highness, after the 
capture of Mushed, had given sufficient proof, by en- 
gaging in a succession of dangerous intrigues, that his 
death was essential to the tranquillity of the country. 
On this expedition, which I knew was likely to be at- 
tended with much fatigue and danger, I sought and ob- 
tained permission to accompany Ibrahim Khan. I was 
desirous to prove to him that my late follies and habits 
of self-indulgence had not destroyed the energies of my 
mind, nor the hardihood of my body; and I was so for- 
tunate as to recover the place which I had well nigh lost 
in the regard of my frank and warm-hearted patron, 
who made such report of me to his brother, for renewed 
steadiness and zeal, that I began once more to feel myself 
in the enjoyment of that esteem and consideration, 
which for a time I had deservedly forfeited. 


—<=>— 


CHAPTER XLII. 
The discipline of Nader. 

Many months were occupied in reducing the northern 
and eastern parts of the province to a safe and settled 
state, but during all that time his highness never lost 
sight of his greater and more important objects. ‘The 
strength of the army was increased, and the details of 
its regulations and discipline were more completely or- 
ganised, while the constant employment of its different 
divisions against rebellious governors or refractory tribes, 
kept alive the courage of the soldiers, and inured them 
to war and fatigue. 

The power of Nader’s mind was no less conspicuous 
in these details than in schemes of more extended poli- 
cy; never was any man more qualified by nature for a 
general. The striking influence he possessed over the 
minds of the soldiery was a peculiar attribute of his 
person, which he increased and maintained by a careful 
attention to their wants, and an indulgence, which, how- 
ever, was never permitted to interfere with the strictness 
of his discipline. Wo to the purveyors whose division 
should be found ill supplied with food upon a march! 
well might they tremble when cited before the general 
by the complaints of their officers, for he never forgave 
wilful inattention or neglect; even a reasonable excuse 
would not always content him. His maxim was, that 
soldiers cannot do their duty without food, and must be 
supplied, cost what it may. A complaint of this nature 
was lodged on one occasion against two persons whom 
he had directed to collect a store of grain from certain 
villages between Subzawar and Jahjerm,* and who, 
by failing in their duty, had subjected the detach- 
ment for which it was intended to the risk of a mis- 
carriage. The men assured his highness that the fault 
lay not with them, but with the ketkhodahs, who refused 
to furnish the grain, and who, when threatened with his 
highness’s displeasure, beat them and drove them away 
from their gates. “ They did not beat you half enough,” 
coolly replied Nader, “but I will make up for their de- 
ficiency.” They were seized, and their feet beat to a 
jelly; and Nader, while they were roaring with pain, 
turned to some of those about him and observed, “ There 
is no listening to such ghorumsaugs! These fellows, 
now, thought I would punish the ketkhodahs! the 
fools! they know they can have whatever assistance 





* Two towns of Khorasan. 


they want to enforce my orders, and yet they think thus 


to laugh at my beard! At this rate I should have all 
my purveyors taking bribes from the ketkhodahs, and 
getting their own necks out of the scrape, while these 
wretches would be leit to answer for themselves to me.” 
We bad no more complaints of that kind during the 
campaign. 

Even when it was obvious that a failure had been in- 
evitable from the force of circumstances, and when the 
explanations brought forward were evidently founded in 
truth, he sometimes would not be satisfied. «The sol- 
dier must feel himself protected,” would he say, “ or 
how can I look for his confidence? he does not reason, 
he only feels that hunger must be satisfied, or that he 
cannot do his duty ; and if we cannot get him food, we 
must pacify him by punishing those whom he believes 
to be in fault.” Thus he would sometimes punish a 
purveyor for a failure which he could not help, and send 
him, the next day a present, or a khelut, by way of 
amends. 

But notwithstanding his well-known strictness in these 
matters, petsons were sometimes found so insane as to 
add the crime of peculation to neglect of duty, and seek 
to enjoy their own gratifications at the public expense, 
while those whose comfort was placed in their charge 
was suflering absolute want. When such cases came 
under his cognisance, his fury was uncontrollable, and 
the punishments he inflicted on the offenders were terri- 
ble. I remember on one occasion his unexpectedly join- 
ing a division of the army which in general was attached 
to the camp of the shah, and finding that the soldiers 
were ill supplied with grain, and forced to purchase 
wholesome food at an extravagant rate, the persons 
whose duty it was to supply the bazar were immediately 
sent for, and while themselves were undergoing a strict 
examination, their dwellings were searched with equal 
severity : the stores of grain and choice food of differ- 
ent descriptions found there sufficiently declared that, 
however neglectful of the soldiers’ comfort, they had 
amply provided fur their own. The trembling wretches 
attempted to excuse themselves, but were sternly stopped 
by the general. « By the head of the prophet! I won- 
der not that the enemies of the king should prosper, and 
rebels abound, when the soldiers of the state are starved 
by vermin like you, who fatten on the meat they should 
eat; but I will teach you, and the like of you, to feed 
upon pillaw and kubaubs, while my soldiers are in want 
even of bread and sour milk!” He issued his orders ; 
the stores of the miserable wretches were distributed 
among the soldiers, and they themselves, bound hand 
and foot, were thrust into a small apartment, the door of 
which was then built up with brick and mortar. No 
one dared to expostulate, nor did any one venture to 
approach the place for ten days, when it was opened by 
order of the general, and disclosed a horrid spectacle. 
One of the poor creatures bad died before the rest, and 
the other two had endeavoured to assuage the pangs of 
hunger by feeding on his body. No contractor was 
willing to come forward after this; but Nader appointed 
such persons as he thought fit for the office, and I need 
not add that no money was made by them, and that corn 
was afterwards as cheap in this camp as in any part of 
the country. 

He could not endure to see even his officers enjoying 
themselves in plenty, when the soldiers were in want. I 
have heard him abuse, in the grossest terms, a party 
whom he found after a hard march rejoicing in the pros- 
pect of a hearty meal upon a sheep they had found 
means to secure, while their followers had not bread. 
He upbraided them witb selfishness and neglect of duty, 
in taking their ease while their men were unprovided 
for; nay, he forced them to give up their spoil to satisfy 
the cravings of the hungry soldiers. I remember him 
putting a certain mimbashee into confinement without 
food for the night, after a severe day’s duty, for a similar 
offence: it is true, he sent him a suit of chain armour 
and a fine Herat cimetar the next day, with a hint to 
look more carefully after the comforts of bis men for the 

future; for the n.an was a brave officer, and in no small 
favour, in spite of the lesson which his highness thought 
fit thus to give him. ‘ 

In truth, the general never required of others more 
than he did himself, Often has he divided the last maun* 





* A measure of seven and a quarter pounds English 
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of bread in his family, with those of his soldiers who 
could not otherwise be served ; and in times of scarcity 


he never would admit of a distinction in favour of him- | 
| own friends to rally and come on, but he recovered the 


self or his household, but received for them and for him- 
self the same allowance that was served out to the sol- 
diers, making a meal himself upon a few handfuls of 
parched peas. This solicitude for the comfort of the 
troops, which was extended to insuring them a corre- 
sponding regularity in the issue of pay, clothing, and 
other accommodations, won for him their confidence and 
aflection, and enabled him to maintain that strictness of 
discipline which had for many years been unknown 
among the armies of Persia. 

Sut, however tenacious on the score of discipline, 
there were times when Nader cared but little how far 
the soldiers carried their excesses in plunder or rapine. 
When they were marching through the territory of a 
rebel or an enemy, or when a town had been taken by 
storm, all was usually considered as fair game, and the 
soldier was called but slightly to account for his conduct, 
provided he was found at his post when duty required 
it. Nevertheless, when it was his pleasure to command 
that all deeds of violence should be abstained from, and 
that the troops should proceed in peace and good order, 
wo to the man who was found trespassing in any point! 
His punishments, upon such occasions, were severe in 
proportion to his usual indulgence. 

A gholaum, in no small favour with the general, had 
sallied forth upon a foraging party in the friendly district 
of Nishapore, which it was the policy as well as the wish 
of Nader to conciliate, and laid hold of two goats, the 
only property of a poor peasant; who, or remonstrating 














| 


| join them. 


to stand firm, rushed alone against the advancing Toor- 
komans, and made such good use of his sword, that he 
not only forced them to give back, and gave time for his 


flag, and bore it off in triumph; and Nader, pleased with 
his zeal and courage, immediately gave him a right to 
carry the trophy he had so gallantly won. 

This man, accompanied by a few soldiers, was sent by 
his highness to receive the contribution of a certain vil- 
lage, with strict orders to communicate with no one but 
the ketkhodah, and not to remain in the place Jonger than 
might be required for the performance of hiserrand. Un- 
happily for himself, the dehbashee was not insensible to 
the comforts of good cheer, and liked good wine better 
than a pious Mussulman should do. ‘The ketkhodah, in 
hopes of contriving to relieve himself of a part of the con- 
tribution, prevailed on the officer to wait and partake of 
a good lamb pillaw, while the money and other articles 
should be collected; but the latter not choosing to ex- 
pose his trespass to the eyes of his men, sent them to wait 


| his arrival at a certain place, where he promised soon to 


The pillaw was excellent; a merry fellow, 
one of the villagers, dropped in, with one or two more, 
and told some capital stories; and their host, closing the 
doors with mysterious caution, produced a large carboy 
of excellent Nishapore wine. Whether the dehbashee 
was more than commonly thirsty, or the wine more than 
usually potent, or whether the ketkhodah had drugged it 
for the purpose, was never discovered; but the former 
soon lost his senses, and did not recover them until the 
morning of the next day, when he had some difliculty in 


! recollecting where he was, and what his errand had been. 
The ketkhodsh now found little difficulty in making | 


and attempting to recover his beasts, received a severe | 


beating into the bargain, from the thief and his myrmi- 
It happened, that when the poor wretch came to 


make his complaint, the gholaum who had ill-used bim 


} 
aons. 


was on duty, and knowing his errand, denicd him access 
to the tent of his highness: but the man persevered, and 
made so loud a noise as to attract the notice of the gene- 
ral, who, enquiring into the matter, ordered him to be 
brought near. He related his story, and proved it to be 
true, in spite of the positive denials of the gholaum. 
“Son!” said Nader, “I presume from the nature of your 
conduct that you are tired of my service; I shall there- 
fore promote you according to your deserts into that of 
another. Here, fellow,” continued he, addressing the 
neasant, “ here is a slave for thee; I give him to thee in 
lieu of thy two goats; see that he works out their value 
to thee: if he gets out of thy clutches without ample pay- 
ment, thou art a fool.” ‘The man, not comprehending 


believed that bi 


the general’s meaning, suil wus reject- 
game of him, and 
he was withdrawing in sorrow and confusion; but he 
of his mistake, and left the pre- 


new slave, with whom he 


ed, that his highness was only making 
was soon made sensible 
sence carrying with him bis 
readily agreed for a ransom of thirty tomauns, to be paid 
by the sale of all he had. When Nader heard of the ar- 
rangement, he sent again for the parties. “ Well, friend, 
are you content ?”’—* May ycur highness’s prosperity in- 
crease! I have every reason to be so.” “ Well, you have 
let him off cheaply—you may go your ways:—though 
you may be satisfied, Iam not.” ‘The culprit, who, un- 
happy wretch! expected, after this exhibiticn of justice, 
to be restored to favour, was now brought forward,—his 
infraction of discipline was y@t to be atoned for; and ac- 
cordingly, after receiving a severe bastinado in full view 
of the troops, his ears were ordered to be cut off, and 
himself turned out of camp, as a warning to all such illi- 
cit plunderers, 

Courage and enterprise were the qualities which alone 
could disarm the wrath of Nader when excited by such 
misdemeanours; and though these could not at all times 
induce him to forgive a breach of discipline, they certainly 
pleaded with him powerfully in favour of their possess- 
ors; as, on the other hand, a sneaking and unmanly be- 
haviour tended to exasperate him. I remember an instance 
in point, which may be worth relating. There was a cer- 
tain person, an Affshar of his own tribe, who had risen 
by his own velour and merit from the station of a com- 
mon groom to be a dehbashee in Nader’s guard. In a 
hot engagement with the Toorkomans, a dehbashee, who, 
as is customary in some corps, carried a small flag on the 
point of his spear, happened to be killed, and his men, 
overpowered by numbers, were retreating, leaving this 
banner in the hands of their enemies. This person, at 
that time @ common soldier, calling out to his comrades 


his own terms; for the dehbashee was confused, ashamed, 


| and, in some degree, in his power. His despair was com- 


| 
| 


will with me,” 


| 


pleted, when, on reaching the place of appointment, he 
found none of his party there. They had remained, as 
desired, until late at night, when, confounded at the pro- 





With these words he turned, and nodding to the Nas- 
sukchee near him, said, “ Come on! I am ready.” 

“ Hear that ghorumsaug, now,” said Nader, with a 
half-pleased, half-sarcastic laugh ; « he thinks we cannot 
win a battle without his help! After all, the rascal is a 
good soldier. Hark! you, Assad Allee; you have for- 
gotten your duty, disobeyed orders, and neglected the 
public service : were you my own brother, so flagrant a 
breach of discipline should not go unpunished ; but you 
shall not want an opportunity to redeem your character, 
Before long, Inshallah! we shall come to blows with 
these accursed Koords—may their fathers roast in hell! 
—let me then see you bear yourself as you once did, and 
we shall try what can be done for you—till then, you 
are deprived of your office as dehbashee :—go !” 

The promised opportunity was soon obtained, and As- 
sad Allee was not the man to neglect it. When the en- 
gagement began, he rode up to his highness, and kept 
his eye upon him. A furious charge was made upon the 
left by a well-mounted and chosen body of Koords. 
“«“ Now is your time,” exclaimed Nader, pointing to the 
breach which they had made in our line—* Bero !*— 
there is your chance !”—« Bechushm !” answered Assad 
Allee, and clapping stirrups to his horse’s flanks, and 
shouting aloud, he dashed among the assailants. His 


| strength and impetuosity produced an immediate effect ; 


the foremost of the Koords, already checked in their 
career by the resistance they had met with at first, were 
overthrown with violence, and their fall embarrassed 
those behind ; the line recovered from their momentary 
confusion, and Assad Allee succeeded in securing two 
heads at his saddle-bow. 

He had cut down a third from his horse, and was en- 
deavouring to make sure of this additional trophy, when 
the Koords, rallying in their turn, closed their ranks 
around him, and shut him out from view of his compa- 


| nions. Every one now believed him to be lost, and even 


| 


tracted absence of their chief, and supposing that he must | 
| Koords once more opened out, and Assad Allee galloped 
| through the gap, cutting furiously to the right and left, 


have missed his way in the darkness, they returned to 
head-guarters, where they were still more astonished to 
tind he had not yet arrived. 


After musing for a while, the poor fellow resolved to | 
| upon his left arm and thigh. Still holding on his course, 


go at once to the general, and tell him the whole affair, 
without attempting any excuse. * Let him do what he 
said he, mentally; “it is better than 
skulking or telling a lie about it, or than being at the 
mercy of a knave like the ketkhodah.” So to his high- 


| ness he went, and found him in bad hamour enough; 
| for the fact of his absence, and the arrival of his men 
| without their efficer, had just been reported. “ How !— 
| does the fellow dare to appear in our presence?” growl- 


| ed Nader, with a terrible frown; “take him and basti- 


| nado him soundly, and strip him of his armour, and turn 


| 


him out of camp.”—* Very good, your highness,” re- 


| plied the man; “ but you may as well listen to yourslave’s 


| 








| with lamb pillaw and wine! 


| report, and take the money he has brought from the vil- 


lage; the grain and other things have already been deli- 
vered,”’—* Say on, fellow,” replied Nader: “but if you 
prevaricate, in the smallest degree, it shall be worse for 
you.”’—* Your slave is a plain man,” said the dehbashee, 
“and will tell the truth exactly: do with him afterwards 
as may seem good to your highness.” 
its simplicity sufficiently vouched for its correctness, and 
the gloom on the general’s visage diminished. 
you great drunken fool! and so my orders are to be dis- 
obeyed, your duty neglected, and the public service to 
go to the devil, that you may stuff that hide of yours 
How is discipline to be 
maintained at this rate’ You cannot be pardoned, nor 
can I trust you any longer.”—* Your slave did not ex- 


Nader, who had kept his eye upon him, was hastily 
roaring out to spur to his assistance, when the throng of 


in possession of his three heads, but bleeding in streams 
from a desperate gash across the face, and severe cuts 


he never drew bridle till he reached the point where Na- 
der stood, surrounded by his officers, when, instantly 
dismounting, he laid the gory heads at his master’s feet, 
and sank on the ground there himself, quite exhausted 
by loss of blood. “TI think I was right in keeping that 
fellow in my service,” said he significantly to Caleb Al- 
lee Beg, who was close to him: “ let him be carefully 
looked after; by the beard of Allee! he is worth it all.” 
When Assad Allee recovered of his wounds, he was made 


| a sudeval,t with the rank of beg; and, not very long af- 


He told his tale; | 


« Well, | 


ter, rose to the command of five hundred men. 

Far different was the fate of another delinquent, of no 
mean rank, who was detected in purloining a set of silver- 
embroidered horse-trappings, and some brocaded orna- 
ments, from a merchant in the bazar of Mushed.+ It 
occurred at a time when Nader was particularly desirous 
to conciliate the inhabitants of the capital, from whom he 
expected to receive important assistance towards certain 
objects he had then in view. The merchant complained 
to his highness, and, to the confusien of the wretched 
delinquent, who believed himself secure, even from sus- 
picion, brought along with him sufficient evidence of the 
fact. Long did the deluded man attempt to prevaricate, 
and even to deny his guilt with indignation ; nor was it 


| until confronted and detected in every subterfuge that he 


took to change his ground, But when all was fully proved, 


| he became as mean and cringing as he had at first been 


pect to be pardoned ;. but he never thought of leaving | 


your highness’s service. Had I been content to do so, 
and thought but of saving myself, I needed not to have 
returned to your presence. 


I had a good horse, and mo- | 


ney enough; my arm and my sword would always have | 
won me service; nor was I far from the frontier, which | 


once passed I was safe enough. All this was in my pow- 
er on the one hand, and punishment in view upon the 
other, if I remained: yet I returned to the feet of your 
highness. Of my trustworthiness your highness can 
judge, by recollecting how often I have neglected my 


| 


confident and indiguant. He entreated for mercy in the 
most abject terms; and when he saw contempt and in- 
dignation darkening the brow of Nader, he turned te his 
accuser, and besought him, with all the earnestness of 
terror, to plead in his behalf. The effort was worse than 
vain; for the disgust which his conduct inspired exas- 
perated the displeasure of his judge, and increased the 





* Bero! “begone!” 
+ Commander of an hundred men. 
¢ Such a crime, in a person of such rank, may strike 


duty ; and when you want a stout arm to strike a strong | the European reader with astonishment, but such mean- 


, 


blow, perhaps you may remember Assad Allee Mehtur.””* 


* Mehtur, signifies a groom. 





nesses are common enough in Persia, among all ranks, 
particularly as the highest officers of state often rise from 
the lowest stations in life, 
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severity of his punishment. He was delivered over to 
the executioners, with orders to deprive him of his right 
hand, to cut off his ears, and setting him on an ass, with 
his head towards the tail, to lead him, thus mutileted, 
through all the principal streets and bazars of Mushed, 
proclaiming before him that such was the manner in 
which his highness thought fit to punish a pitiful and 
cowardly thief. 

So rigid were the notions of Nader on the subject of 
military conduct, that he made it a rule never to continue 
an officer, who had frequently been unfortunate, in com- 
mands of importance; and he would often punish with 
severity those who failed in an enterprise, without mak- 
ing very particular enquiry into the cause of their mis- 
carriage—for it was a maxim with his highness, that 
when no overwhelming disparity of force exists, discom- 
fitures more frequently proceed from gross mistakes, 
neglect of the proper military precautions, or infractions 
of discipline, than from any other cause; and these he con- 
sidered inexcusable in officers honoured with his confi- 
dence. A striking instance of this inflexibility of prin- 
ciple was given in his conduct to his own brave and 
excellent brother, Ibrahim Khan, after his loss of the bat- 
tle of Kermaighan. The Zohire-u-dowlut* had been sent 
with a large force to punish certain tribes of rebel Koords 
and T'oorkomans who had mustered in arms near Semul- 
ghan, and bade defiance to the officers of government 
who were sent to collect the revenue. He met and en- 
gaged them at a place named Kermaighan: but his 
troops, dispirited by the treacherous desertion of certain 
friendly Koordish chiefs, and their followers, and being 
sorely pressed by superior numbers, at length broke and 
fled ; and Ibrahim found no small difficulty in rallying a 
small party, with which he made good his retreat into 
the fort of Youz-bashee, which was fortunately in his 
rear. From thence, after having been closely invested 
for three or four days, he escaped by night, and made the 
best of his way to meet his brother, who had gone to 
chastise the Yamoot, the Tekeh, and the Salour Toor- 
komans in the Desert; and who, having put many of 
them to death, destroying also their villages, and much 
cultivation, was returning in triumph, when he heard of 
the disaster at Kermaighan. 

So soon as Ibrahim entered his presence, he upbraid- 
ed him bitterly with imprudence and want of circumspec- 
tion, from which causes alone, he insisted, the disaster 
had proceeded. “In whom can I repose confidence,” said 
he, sternly, “if I find myself deceived in my opinion of 
you? With the troops which you commanded, I have 
fought many a battle and gained as many victories, I 
never saw them turn their backs to the foe; nor would 
you have had to complain of them now, had they been 
confident in their leader. But that headlong and boyish 
rashness, against which I have so often warned you, de- 
feats the efforts of courage, and renders zeal a dangerous 
quality. How should soldiers follow one whose actions 
prove him to be a child, while his beard would declare 
him a man?” 

Ibrahim, who hung his head, from shame and mortifi- 
cation at the condition in which he was forced to appear 
before his brother, raised a glance of reproach and indig- 
nation at these severe and, in truth, unmerited sarcasms ; 
but he repressed the keen retort that rose to his lips, and 
casting once more his eyes upon the ground, replied, 
with an air of proud humility, “It is the misfortune of 
yourservant to have offended your highness ; he disputes 
not the degree of his guilt, nor deprecates his punishment. 
May your highness find servants more faithful and suc- 
cessful than Ibrahim!” Nader only replied with a look; 
and so perfect was his command of countenance, that 
nothing was to be detected there beyond a fixed deter- 
mination to perform his duty: yet some cf those about 
his person, who knew him best, declared that they could 
trace a quivering of the muscles, which indicated a pain- 
ful internal struggle. He turned to Caleb Allee Beg, «I 
give you charge of the khan’s person ; see that he is kept 
in close confinement until farther orders.’ Ibrahim 
bowed low, with his hand placed on his breast, as duty 
requires to a superior, and left the presence in charge of 
Caleb Allee, without another word. 

But though the general’s systematic devotion to mili- 
tary rules and discipline induced him to put a force upon 

* It will be recollected, that this appellation, signify- 
ing “the supporter of the state,” had been bestowed upon 
Ibraiim Khan. 


sake of his own brother would he sacrifice a single point 
of his principles, Nader loved that brother too sincerely, 
and was too anxious to see him again in his proper place, 


at the head of his troops, to permit his long continuance | 
under arrest: in fact, [brahim was too much a favourite | 
with the soldiers to render such a measure safe or politic. | 
Before a week passed, he received a khelut and his liber- | 
ty ; and Ibrahim understood his brother’s sentiments too | 


well to take offence at a conduct which, though harsh in 
appearance, was perhaps required for the preservation of 
that discipline to which so much of his military success 
was due. 


ee 


CHAPTER XLIII. 
Progress of a conqueror. 


It was not until the commencement of A. H. 1141 
(A. D. 1728) that tranquillity was so firmly established 
in Khorasan, as to allow his highness to commence with 


—the expulsion of the Affghaun usurpers from Persia. 
The encroachments of the Abdallee Affghauns first occu- 
pied his attention. The fierce tribes who bear that name, 
and who inhabit the country round Herat, united under 
the command of Mahomed Khan, had not only possessed 
themselves of that city, and thrown off their allegiance 
to the Persian crown, but had even carried their audacity 
so far, in A. H. 1135, as to attempt the siege of Mushed 
itself; and though they were foiled in their ambitious 
hopes, and forced to retreat to their own territories by 
the change of affairs in Khorasan, they still continued 


harassed the inhabitants by the most daring acts of plun- 
der and hostility. The repression of such outrages, there- 
fore, was a measure which his highness felt it incumbent 
on him to carry into effect. 

This, however, was not the first occasion on which the 
victorious troops of his highness were called upon to 
measure their strength with that of the fierce Abdallees. 


of certain Affghaun chiefs of Seistan, who had invaded 
Kayn, acity of Khorasan, had provoked the wrath of Na- 
der, and he marched against them with an army of eight 
thousand men, and a small train of artillery. Hoossein 
Sultaun, the principal leader of the enemy, abandoned by 
his associates, who fled to Sultaun Ashruff, at Ispahan, 
shut himself up in his castle at the conqueror’s approach, 
but soon found it expedient to submit to his mercy. Na- 
der, upon this, resolved to follow up the blow, by punish- 
ing certain tribes of Affghauns inhabiting the districts 
around Herat. The journey through the Desert was 
attended with extreme difficulty ; and the troops were 
subjected to a degree of hardship which can hardly be 


in motion by the parching wind that blew over its sur- 
face. Here the sufferings of the men were intense: ex- 
hausted with thirst and fatigue, it was with great diffi- 
culty they could drag themselves along, and the necessary 
equipment of arms and provisions became an intolerable 
burden. In vain did their officers encourage them by ex- 
hortation and example; they were powerless; their in- 
flamed and bloodshot eyes, their parched throats and 
throbbing temples, too plainly declared that the scorching 
sun and burning sand were enemies not to be contended 
with. Some of them, exhausted with heat and languor, 
stepped out of their ranks and lay down to die, in spite 
of all their comrades or commanders could do to rouse 
them; and in a little while they found a ready grave in 
the heaps of drifting sand. Others, with starting eye- 
balls, and tongues rattling in their dry, husky mouths, 
howled in furious anguish, till death or insensibility put 
an end to their torments. The moment a man died, his 
corse became putrid, from intensity of heat; blood exu- 
ded from every pore; and the limbs, if touched or 
roughly handled, separated from the livid and fast dis- 
solving body. 

In this state of things, the difficulty of dragging along 
the artillery was so great, that most commanders would 
probably have abandoned it entirely, and turned their at- 
tention only to the means of saving the army. But the 
resolution of Nader was not to be shaken; he knew that 





the possession of artillery was essential to the success of 


More than twelve months before this period, the insolence | 





conceived. It was in the month of August, and a portion | 
of the way lay through a sandy desert, entirely destitute | 


{ 


of water, the light particles of which were constantly set | 








vigour the great enterprise he had so long contemplated | 


their invasions on the eastern parts of the province, and | 











his enterprise, and he never entertained a thought of aban- 
doning either the one or the other. The guns, dismount- 
ed from their carriages, the wheels of which sank deep 
into the sand, were placed upon sledges hastily construct- 
ed for the oceasion from such materials as the camp af- 


: i 
forded, and to furnish which every chest and trunk was 


knocked to pieces, To these were yoked the strongest 
camels, which, assisted by a party of the freshest and 
ablest-bodied men, constantly relieving each other, 
indeed 
was slow, and the loss, both in men and camels, was 
great; but Nader himself superinteaded, and participated 
in the labour. Mounted on a powerful camel, he made 
the most indefatigable eiforts, and by his perseverance, 
and the unbounded influence he exercised over the minds 
of his followers, he succeeded in stimulating them toa 
const ‘ney of exertion, which, under such circumstances, 
was almost incredible. It is true, he lavished on the se- 
lect band who performed this arduous duty, almost all the 
refreshments and could command. 
The water-skins, which had been provided and carried 
on camels, were drained for their use; and the moment 


SUC- 


ceeded in dragging them along. ‘Their progress 


resources the army 


a capel dropped, froin over-exertion, or was strained, or 
split up, from the uncertain footing of the sand, it was 
opened by these men, who obtained the store of water 
contained in its stomach. 

He spared neither praise, threats nor upbraidings, re- 
wards nor puni-hments, but dispensed them liberally, as 
suggested by the conduct of individuals passing beneath 
his eye. A Koordish soldier exerted himself so much to 
extricate one of the guns from a sand-wreath in which it 
had sunk, that the blood gushed from his nose and ears, 
and he fell down almost insensible. Nader, who was in 
the act of taking a mouthful of water, instantly ordered 
the man to be brought, had bis burning brows batbed 
with the very liquid he was about to drink, and ordered 
him to be placed upon a camel, and taken care of. He 
was afterwards promoted. Not many minutes afterwards, 
he chastised severely, with bis own hand, a man of his 
own guard, whom he detected saving himself, and shy of 
yielding his strength to one of the sledges, which sank 
deep, from the weight of a heavy gun. « What!” said 
he to the officer, who had in vain tried to rouse the man 
to exertion, “can you not force the rascal to yield his 
lazy shoulders to the task? Let me deal with him then; 
do you look after more honest fellows, who will not 
cheat their comrades, or leave them in the lurch at a 
pinch.” The voice of the general alone had the requisite 
effect; but not content with this, be exercised the thong, 
with which he rode, upon the man’s back and shoulders, 
till he writhed and worked away, but did not dare to ut- 
ter acry. 

Two days did this scene of almost hopeless exertion 
continue ; night yielded but faint relief, for though water 
was to be had by digging where we halted, it was no easy 
nor speedy business to procure it in sufficient quantities 
to satisfy the thirst of so many thousand men and cattle. 
Hundreds perished ere assistance could be afforded them; 
and the might and mercy of Allah alone, ever favouring 
the virtuous and the bold, enabled us to cross this dreary, 
fatal desert, and to reach at last the more fertile districts 
bordering on the territory of Herat. 

There were, in these districts, many strongholds which 
it became necessary to reduce; and some of them gave 
so much trouble from the treachery, as well as the obsti- 
nate bravery, of their garrisons, that we were forced to 
put some of them entirely to the sword, as an example 
to others. At length we laid siege to the strong fortress 
of Sunkhan, not far from Ghorian, and having received 
reinforcements of men and guns from Mushed, we com- 
menced a vigorous cannonade. An event occurred dur- 
ing this cannonade which proved how much the sacred 
person of his highness was under the special care of Pro- 
vidence, and showed also how surely divine justice, sooner 
or later, overtakes the workers of evil. He had occu- 
pied himself for a while in directing the artillery, who 
were engaged in leveling one of the largest guns of the 
train, and had but just moved a few paces away from it, 
when it burst, scattering destruction around. Many men 
were killed by the accident, and among others, Seyed 
Sooltaun, the chief of Diroom, who had so frequently 
abused the mercy of bis highness, and involved the 
country in confusion and bloodshed. Nader himself re- 
mained untouched, and, looking calmly around, observed, 
with a smile, to those about him, who still trembled at 
the danger he had so narrowly escaped, “ Ay! trust ye 
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confidertly in Nader’s fortune, and be sure that neither 
the wit nor the wickedness of man can alter the day of 
destiny. In this stroke behold the arm of the Almighty, 
and be sure that it has fallen upon traitors alone—re- 
move their bodies from my view.” The words of his 
highness were sooth,—for it was soon discovered that 
Seyed Sooltaun, having seduced certain Toorkoman sol- 
diers, some of whom were killed along with him on this 
occasion, had entered into correspondence with the Aff- 
ghaun chiefs, and had agreed to favour their efforts in a 
sally to be made upon our batteries, by which it was ex- 
pected that we should be deprived of our artillery. Some 
of those engaged in the plot, struck with this interposition 
of Providence, confessed their treason, and thus approved 
the wisdom and penetration of our valiant general. 

A principal tower on the wall of this fortress having 
been thrown down, our warriors speedily found entrance ; 
and his highness, irritated by many instances of bad faith 
on the part of the garrison, ordered every man to be put 
to the sword. 

A few days after this success, advices were received 
that a large Affghaun force was approaching from the 
neighbourhood of Herat; and Nader lost no time in ad- 
vancing to meet them. The troops of Kborasan were 
now, for the first time, to be opposed to these formidable 
enemies, in a general action, and his highness was re- 
solved to omit no precaution calculated to secure a vic- 
tory. There was no denying that the Persians, enervated 
by long inaction during the last reign, entertained a de- 
cided dread of the fierce and hardy Affghauns; and 
Nader, quite aware of this prepossession, determined not 
to risk a general engagement until he should have suc- 
ceeded in inspiring his men with greater confidence in 
their own prowess, by securing to them some minor suc- 
cesses. With this view he ranged his troops in order 
of battle, but protected them by strong intrenchments, 
and gave orders that no one should dare to move from 
his post, but stand prepared to repel, with their match- 
locks and arrows, whatever attack the Affghauns might 
be disposed to make. In the mean time, putting himself 
at the head of five hundred chosen men, on whose valour 
and fidelity he could rely, he skirmished with such parties 
of the enemy as came out to oppose him, and made some 
daring attacks with extraordinary success, cutting to 
pieces a number of their people. At length, harassed in 
this manner for four or five successive days, and afraid 
to expose themselves in closer conflict to so determined 
and circumspect a foe, the Affghauns retired in confusion 
to Herat, leaving our troops in possession of the field, 

It would have been very desirable to have followed up 
these successes by a vigorous assault upon the Affghaun 
chiefs of Herat, and to have humbled the arrogant and 
turbulent Abdallees by a well-timed and effectual blow, 
but the time was not yet come: tidings of fresh disturb- 
ances in Khorasan were received from Mushed—the per- 
verse folly of the weak Shah Tahmaseb, ever jealous of 
the increasing fame of his victorious general, encouraged 
the spirit of disaffection which was but too deeply rooted 
in the tribes «f the province; and the districts of the 
Koords and Toorkomans were once more in rebellion. 
Nader was foreed to quit his prey, and march back to 
Mushed ; nor was it until the period above mentioned, the 
commencement of A. H. 1141, that be found leisure to 
resume his patriotic views, and turn his arms against the 
invaders and usurpers of his country. 

The preparations for this expedition were begun after 
the No-roz,* and his highness celebrated the festival of 
that season by a series of splendid entertainments to the 
chiefs and officers of his army, at which he took occasion 
to distribute among them so many dresses of honour, and 
presents of horses and arms, that every one entitled to 
the smallest place in his esteem received some proof of 
his favour and liberality. 

It was the end of April before these preparations were 
completed, and the army then marched to Jam, a town 
situated on the road from Mushed to Herat. There his 
highness reviewed his troops; and assuredly a finer and 
better appointed army had not been seen in Khorasan 
since the glorious days of the mighty Abbas. A few 
mancuvres of no eventful consequence, took place during 
our further progress; but the enemy did not show them- 
selves in force until we had advanced to Kaffer Kallah, 
before the walls of which fortress their general, Allahyar- 





* Festival of the Mahomedan new year, kept at the 
vernal equinox. 











| stores and artillery of the vanquished. 








Khan, drew up his forces in order of battle, and awaited 
our approach. 

Nader, confident in the valour and discipline of his 
troops, was eager to bring matters to an issue, and force 
the enemy to fight; but ever prudent and wary, he re- 
solved to guard against the possible effects of the im- 
petuous attack with which the Affghauns commonly 
commence an engagement, and which often succeeds in 
throwing their enemy into fatal confusion. He there- 
fore protected his infantry by powerful batteries of can- 
non, and parties of zumboorucks* and matchlock men 
strongly intrenched ; and he sent a body of cavalry, as 
at the battle of Sunkhan, to commence the engagement. 
But this time the enemy was not to be baffled so easily. 
Regardless of our manceuvres, they made a furious attack 
upon the right of our line, and supported it so well by 
constant reinforcements, that, although multitudes of 
their men were mowed down by the showers of cannon 
and musket balls, the rest found means to force our in- 
trenchments, and break the line of infantry behind 
them. 

It was on such occasions that the genius of Nader was 
roused into display. He saw that a powerful effort was 
necessary ; and hastily collecting a body of his gholaums 
and chosen guards, he put himself at their head, and 
charged the Affghaun cavalry which had penetrated our 
line. His well known shout was heard above the din of 
battle, and appalled the hearts of the enemy, while it 
dispelled the panic that was beginning to spread among 
his own troops. Armed with his terrible battle-axe, he 
spurred furiously against Amaun Oollah, an Affghaun 
chief of huge stature and great valour, who had led the 
party, and was dealing death around him. A single 
blow cleft helmet and head—and the axe descending with 
fearful force, sank deep in the neck of his powerful dun 
charger: both horse and man in a moment lay rolling 


on the plain. It was like the stroke of a thunder-bolt, 


| and like that paralysed all the followers of the slain: 


they reined up, wavered, and gave back, pursued by the 
dreadful battle-axe, which descended to right and left, 
on the flying wretches, like the sword of the angel of 
death. 

But Nader had unfortunately received a lance thrust 
in the foot, which soon became extremely painful: his 
troops, too, were much exhausted—so that, though the 
enemy fled towards the fort in no small confusion, it was 
not deemed prudent to pursue them; so we took up our 
quarters on the field of battle, and lay on our arms for 
the night. 

Undismayed by the result of this severe action, the 
Affghauns determined to try the fate of another battle, 
and were found in the morning drawn out in line, ready 
to assail us. Our general was nothing loth to meet them, 
and an engagement ensued, which terminated in the 
complete defeat of the Affghauns, and the possession of 
Kafler Kallah, which fell into our hands, with all the 
From henceforth 
the progress of the army to Herat, though gallantly dis- 
puted by the enemy, was signalised by a succession of 
victories on our part, and defeat and treacherous nego- 
tiations on theirs. At length, after a bloody battle be- 
tween Shekeewan and Herat, Allar-yar- Khan, the ruler 
of that city, and principal chief of the Affghauns, sub- 
mitted to the conqueror, who granted him the most liberal 
terms. The khan himself was continued in his govern- 
ment, giving hostages for his fidelity ; and many of the 
Affghauns were received into the service of his highness. 
They agreed to this the more readily, because they were 
given to understand one of the first expeditions to be 
engaged in was likely to be against their hereditary ene- 
mies, the Ghiljees, at that time in possession of Ispahan. 
The whole of this expedition and conquest was com- 
pleted in less than two months, and the army returned 
to Mushed towards the end of June. 

While the glory of his highness was thus ripening in 
Khorasan, and the whole of that extensive province was 
gradually subjected to the royal authority, Sultaun Ash- 
ruff, the successor of Sultaun Meer Mahmood Ghiljee, 
who held his court at Ispahan, had, partly by force of 
arms, partly by negotiation and treachery, obtained pos- 
session of Yezd and Kermaun, and extended his sway 
over the whole south of Persia: but by some extraordi- 
nary infatuation, he neglected, or overlooked the storm 
which was brewing in the north of Khorasan—according 


* Camel artillery. 





to the saying of the sage, that “ God blinds the eyes of 
those who are destined to fall into the pit; and, when 
the hour of fate has come, the prey runs of itself into 
the snare of the hunter.” 

But when he learned that Nader had proceeded to- 
wards Herat against the Abdallees, an expedition so 
arduous that he hoped the wonted good fortune of his 
highness might desert him, he conceived that while the 
northern and western parts of Khorasan were thus left 
unguarded, a favourable opportunity was offered for 
invading the province, and for establishing in it a foot- 
ing that might in time be improved into entire pos- 
session, 

With this view, he mustered the flower of his troops, 
summoned around him those left in garrison in the dif- 
ferent cities of his empire, and commenced his march 
towards Khorasan. Some idea may be formed of the 
exhausted state to which the once mighty capital of 
Persia had been reduced by massacres and misery, when 
it is known that a garrison of two hundred Affghaun 
soldiers was considered sufficient to keep the place in 
awe, and retain possession of it while the sultaun was 
absent in search of new conquests. At Casveen, Tehran, 
Koom, and other important places, which had not been 
reduced so low, he took the precaution of turning out of 
their dwellings, and expelling by force beyond the walls, 
all the male inhabitants fit to carry arms, in order that 
the small garrisons appointed for these towns might be 
sufficient to retain them, and keep the remaining people 
in check. 

It was the intention of Nader to give his troops some 
repose after their severe duty against the Abdallees ; but 
information having reached him of the approach of Ash- 
ruff towards the frontiers, he issued orders for assembling 
the army at Subzawar, about the beginning of the Mohur- 
rum,* and early in September his highness, accompanied 
by his majesty the shah—took the field with an army 
which, in point of numbers and completeness of equip- 
ment, surpassed any that had been seen in Khorasan. 
Never had his highness entertained so large, so select, or 
so devoted a body of gholaums—never had his guards 
been so numerous and well-appointed—never had he 
mustered together so many and such numerous bodies of 
well-armed and-well-mounted cavalry. The number of 
fighting men amounted in all to about twenty-eight thou- 
sand: of these, an unusually large number were provided 
with fire-arms, and the train of artillery was large and 
well-furnished. Their late victories over the Abdallees 
had inspired the troops with confidence in their own 
prowess ; their spirits were high, and they burned to be 
led against the enemy. 

Before arrangements for marching were fully com- 
pleted, our movements were quickened by intelligence 
that Sultaun Ashruff had reached and invested the city 
of Semnaun. This being a place of importance, as com- 
manding one of the chief passes into Khorasan, his high- 
ness despatched a courier to the governor, with assurances 
of speedy support, and commands to hold out to the 
last, while he lost not an hour himself in moving for- 
ward with his army by forced marches, accompanied by 
the shah. 

On the night before the camp broke up, I was posted 
on a tuppeh, or hillock, on the right, which commanded 
a view of the whole extended encampment; and being 
kept awake, as well by impatience as by duty, I enjoyed 
a full view of this great army getting into motion. Lean- 
ing over the wall of a mouldering bastion, the remains 
of a fort which had once crowned the hillock, I fell into 
a soothing train of reflection, from which [ did not seek 
to rouse myself. The moon, shining with more than half 
her orb, rode high in heaven; and of the few stars which 
her lustre permitted to appear, that called the eagle,t 
which I have ever believed to sway my destiny, sparkled 
with scarcely diminished radiance. “ Blessed star!” ex- 
claimed I, mentally, as I gazed on the brilliant point of 
heavenly fire—* mayest thou ever shine thus pure and 
bright, and shed thy benign inflyence on the fortunes of 
Ismael! May the lustre of thy rays, and the blessed 
calm which they pour at this moment on his soul, be 
prophetic of the tenor of his future life !” 

Beneath me, on the plain, lay scattered the tents of 
the army, white, and glittering in the moonshine. Many 





* The period of mourning, among the followers of 
Allee, for the murder of his sons Hussun and Hoossain. 
+ Altair, from the Arabic Ul-Taer, or « the bird.” 
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a dusky mass might be discerned among them, which 
imagination might shape into bodies of men and horses 
still in the attitudes of profound repose. The only 
sounds that arose on the still, calm air, were from the 
tinkling of the mule and camel bells, the neigh of a 
horse, or the faint clash of arms from a sentry, as he 
walked up and down at his post, or when one of the 
horses, kept ready harnessed for use, shook his bridle- 
chains, or the mace or cimetar that hung at his saddle- 
bow, as he pawed and stamped with impatience. 
Presently the first dubious tinge of dawn stole over 
the east, and the quick rattle of a drum came rolling on 
the stillness of morning. It was answered from many 
quarters; and in less than five minutes after, a murmur 
might be heard, which increased like the buzz of a swarm- 
ing hive of bees, and an obscure movement could be de- 
tected in the plain. ‘The embers of the fires which had 
been suffered to die out, were now shook into life, and 
threw a red and flickering glare on the objects around. 
The tents which dotted the plain began one by one to 
fall and disappear; and as the pale and orange light arose 
in the sky, the glimmer of arms, the flash of helmets, of 
swords, and lance-points, broke from the dusky masses 
that formed on the ground where they stood. In a little 
time, I could distinguish the different corps forming into 
their several divisions, while the camp-followers and 
baggage-cattle drew off by degrees, and formed into 
masses distinct from the fighting men. It was a splendid 
sight. The morning was brilliant, and a heavy dew had 
lent a freshness to the early dawn, which the fierce heat 
of the season denied to the later hours of day. The 
shah soon issued forth from the extensive royal enclosure 
of crimson serpurdehs, preceded by multitudes of shatirs,* 
and furoshes, and surrounded by a splendid attendance 
of officers and gholaums, all glittering in magnificent 
dresses, and mounted on beautiful horses. The appear- 
ance of his highness’s suite was less gorgeous. There 
was no exhibition of finery either on his own dress or on 
that of his attendants; but the purpose-like, thoroughly 
well-armed and mounted band that mustered around him 
were composed of nen whose weather-beaten aspect be- 
tokened hard service, as their steady and composed ex- 
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a dark sea. When the last corps had left the ground, 
and the baggage, under protection of the rear-guard, had 
got into motion, the outposts were all withdrawn, and 
giving up my charge, I galloped on to the station I loved 
best, near the person of the general. 

A march of eight days brought the army to the neigh- 
bourhood of Bostam, near which some scouting-parties 
and skirmishers of the Affghauns were observed, and a 
few prisoners were made. From these we learned that 
Seyed Allee Khan, a general high in the confidence of 
Ashruff, had been despatched with a large body of troops 
and artillery, to check his highness’s approach towards 
Semnaun; but that on receiving accounts of the force of 
the army of Khorasan, he had retired towards Damghaun, 
to await the farther orders of his master. “The fox re- 
treats and doubles to deceive the hunter—the tiger is 
most dangerous when he crouches,” observed Nader, 
when he heard this report. “ Let the sentries be doubled : 
let the main-guards sleep on their arms—let every chief 
and officer in command be on the alert to-night, and 
visit his line of sentries every hour; and let a mim- 
bashee, with a sufficient guard, patrole round the camp 
during the night.” 

The result proved the penetration of his excellency. 
At two hours after midnight, the fire of the sentries, and 
the shouts of the guard, announced the approach of 
danger ; and the yells of the Affghauns, when they found 
themselves discovered, as they charged our lines, declared 
to us its nature. But they found us not unprepared. 
From behind each tent and heap of baggage, they were 
saluted with a destructive fire: their horses stumbled 
over the tent-ropes and heaps of lumber placed purposely 
to impede their onset ; and after losing no inconsiderable 
number of men, and finding no good likely to be ef- 
fected, they withdrew in confusion, and molested us no 
more. 

Next day, his highness advanced to Damghaun, in 
hopes of overtaking Seyed Allee Khan; but that officer, 
disheartened by his miscarriage, had retreated to join his 
master, who, seeing that matters had assumed a serious 
aspect, raised the siege of Semnaun, and marched for- 
ward to meet his enemy. It appeared to be the Aff- 





pression proclaimed unshaken resolution and devotion to 
their chief. 

As a mark of respect to the royal presence, the guards 
of his highness did not appear in immediate attendance 
upon his person, but marched as a distinct corps, of which 
the exact discipline and excellent equipment excited the 
admiration of the whole camp. 

By adhering strictly to the rule of enlisting serviceable 
men and horses alone, and by observing an equally rigid 
attention to the regular payment of these, the several 
corps of cavalry had been materially improved ; and some 
were composed of men and officers to be implicitly de- 
pended upon. A spirit of emulation had thus been 
excited among the chiefs who brought bodies of their 
own followers into the field, and they followed the ex- 
ample of their leader in retaining in their service such 
men alone as were likely to prove stout and trustworthy 
soldiers, A similar principle had guided the general and 
his officers in classing the various corps of infantry ; and 
several picked bodies of matchlock men and archers had 
been trained with care to the practice of his highness’s 
peculiar tactics, until their activity and steadiness were 
equaled by their skill. An intinite deal of pains and 
exertion had been used in completing the stores and 
equipment of the artillery, large as well as small, and a 
numerous body of well-trained topecheest had been 
regularly organised and drilled. Even the less regular 
part of the army had imbibed a spirit of intrepidity and 
order from the bearing of their companions, which placed 
them much above the level of common Persian soldiers 
under other leaders. Such was the character of the 
army with which the hitherto successful and victorious 
Nader marched from Subzawar to meet the usurper 
Ashroff, and drive his cruel, marauding Affghauns from 
the fair plains of Irak; and it was with a glow of no 
common enthusiasm that I beheld them file off, corps by 
corps, from their encamping-ground, and occupy, in long 
extended columns, the road which leads to Muzeenaun. 
The numerous banners gleamed above them in the morn- 
ing light, and the first beams of the rising sun sparkled 
on the points of their lances, and glanced from their 
helmets and mail like the moon-beams on the waters of 


ghaun’s intention to surprise us if he could, and attempt 
to turn our flank ; for some days were consumed in ma- 
neeuvres and detours, which terminated in his passing to 
the southward of Damghaun, and occupying a position 
near the village of Mehmandost, where his highness, who 
had watched all these operations with a wary eye, had 
previously taken up his ground. 

The moment had now clearly arrived for deciding the 
fate of these two great chieftains, and probably of Persia, 
by a battle which could not fail of being obstinate and 
bloody in the extreme: and however high might be the | 
hopes and courage of our troops, there were few among 





to the enjoyments of peace. Under such circumstances, 
it was by no means strange that the moral eneigy of the 
Affghaun soldiers should have declined: their courage 
and love of enterprise indeed remained—but these were 
no longer regulated by the prudent spirit of order and 
control, which had made them so formidable to inexpe- 
rienced and undisciplined troops. ‘The number of vete- 
rans of which the invading army had originally been 
composed, was greatly diminished by the casualities of 
foreign warfare; and though a few recruits had joined 
them, it was now principally made up of corps raised in 
different parts of the country, among which no small 
proportion were Persians loosely attached to the con- 
queror, and who had been employed for the most part in 
harassing and plundering the inhabitants of the several 
districts where they had been stationed. There was but 
little unanimity to be expected among such men, and 
even the mutual ties and sympathies of the several Aff- 
ghaun corps had been weakened by separation and di- 
vided interests: control too had become irksome from 
disuse, and it was not without a powerful effort on the 
part of the commanders, that their troops could be 
brought to submit even imperfectly to the restraint, 
which the discipline of a camp in presence of an enemy 
imperiously demands. As corps after corps of these 
troops came to their ground, the shouting and the up- 
roar increased, and the sounds of ill-timed mirth and 
revelry were mingled with those of anger and execration. 
Much of the night was passed in this disorder; but by 
degrees the noises died away, and were succeeded by 
a profound stillness, betokening the deepest slumber 
throughout the host. 

There were not wanting suggestions to take advantage 
of this apparent heedlessness, the truth of which was 
confirmed by our scouts, and duly reported to the gene- 
ral. But his highness, with that caution which long 
experience, joined to native sagacity, had taught him to 
observe in his first rencounter with enemies he was a 
stranger to, declined venturing an issue of so much con- 
sequence, upon the uncertainty of a night attack, and 
ordered his officers to remain quiet, but strictly vigilant, 
until morning. 





-- 
CHAPTER XLIV. 
Victories and honours. 


It might be three hours after midnight, and the dark- 
ness was profound, when, returning from my tour of 
duty, I met Caleb Allee Beg, who had been similarly 
employed. “ What news?” said he, after we had re- 
cognised each other—* what have you heard or seen?” 
“ Nothing,” replied I: “the stillness in yonder camp 
appears to be that of perfect repose. Who could believe 
that the dawn must witness the furious charge of that 





us who could view the approach of such a struggle with- 
out intense interest, if not anxiety. 

During the night which preceded this conflict, the 
principal chiefs and officers of highest influence went 
round each corps as it lay upon its arms on the gravelly 
slope of a hill, to encourage the soldiers, to recommend 
silence, attention to discipline and to the orders of their 
officers, and strenuous preparations of arms and accou- 
trements for the business of the ensuing day. ‘These 
exhortations were not without effect, and though the buzz 
of preparation might rise upon the ear, there was nothing 
to be detected of noise or idle clamour. 

A very different scene was passing in the enemy's 
camp: tumult and disorder appeared to be triumphant 
there. The manners and habits of the Affghauns had 
in truth undergone an important change since the period 
of their successful invasion of Persia. They were then 
poor, but brave and adventurous; and, as a means of 
conducing to the success of their enterprises, they sub- 
mitted to a certain degree of organisation and discipline, 
which had given them a vast superiority over the impa- 
tient and luxurious troops of an effeminate monarch. 
But when both men and officers bad become enriched by 
plunder and by conquest; and when the abject submis- 
sion of the vanquished had removed all itmmediate cause 
of alarm, their vigilance and discipline declined—and | 
the very errors which had been fatal to the conquered, 
crept into the conduct of the victors. Ashruff himself, 
although at first he acted the part of a wise and prudent 
sovereign, appears, after his successful negotiation with 
the court of Constantinople, to have deemed himself be- 
yond the reach of danger, and to have given himself up 
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sleeping host upon us, whom they at present appear to 
heed so little. ‘They surely mean to attack us?” “ De- 
pend upon that,” said Caleb Allee; “ and slumbering as 
they seem to be, they must be greatly changed from those 
Affghauns whom I once knew, if, negligent and unwary 
as you now believe them, we should not experience from 
them a warm, and probably an unexpected reception. 
The Affghauns are no despicable foe, as those who live 
to see to-morrow’s eve shall confess.” 

I was struck with the grave tone of his voice as he ut- 
tered these words. ‘ What ails you, my good friend ?” 
said [: “are you ill? You were not wont to be thus 
cast down, upon the eve of a battle. What are these 
Affghauns after all? We shall beat them as we have 
done their brethren of Herat! ‘The star of Nader’s for- 
tune is not dimmed, nor is his arm weakened: see what 
a noble army obeys his voice! Depend upon it, the 
faces of his enemies shall be blackened with confusion, 
and those of his friends brightened by victory, ere the 
sun which is now about to rise, shall set again.” —« [ 
doubt it not, my young friend: the fortune of Nader is 
exalted, and his arm will triumph. I am not ill; neither 
is it doubt or fear for the event of this day’s conflict that 
weighs upon my spirits: but the man who sees his last 
day about to dawn, has cause for grave reflection, al- 
though he may not fear to meet his end. Whatever be 
the general result of this day’s battle, it will be fatal 
to me.” 

« What is it you mean, khan!” said I, astonished at 
a strain which I had never heard from him before: “ the 
fate of every man, I know, is written on his forehead by 








































































the finger of the Almighty ; but whocan read it? What 
magic mirror have you used to reflect these unseen and 
mysterious characters in a language intelligible to mortal 
sense? Death is the portion of every soldier—and the 
cup may be held to my lips or to yours; but let us not 
taste the draught before our fate commands it.” 

«« My friend, the cup is already at my lips; the mys- 
terious words have been interpreted by a tongue that 
leads not astray. You know I am no coward, no super- 
stitious moollah to be startled by shadows: but this very 
night, not three hours ago, a spectre crossed my path, 
and gazed on me with a mild and melancholy aspect. I 
cannot describe its form—nor were its words sensible to 
mortal ears; but, as it faded into darkness, this warn- 
ing was impressed upon my soul: ‘Child of clay! pre- 
pare to return to the dust from whence thou camest : 
to-morrow thy soul is required for judgment!’ ” 

The solemnity with which he made this extraordinary 
communication, failed not to impress me with a corre- 
sponding awe: nevertheless, I endeavoured to convince 
him that he had been misled by some phantom of the 
imagination. His only answer was a gentle shake of 
the head ; and the melancholy smile which played for a 
moment over his features, illuminated as they were by 
the gleam of a dying watch-fire, convinced me that the 
warning had sunk too deeply in his mind to be charmed 
away at such a moment by any argument of mine. I 
told him that I trusted ere close of day to laugh with 
him at his idle apprehension, and that we should then 
determine whether his spectre belonged to the class of 
Gouls, Affreets, or Gins. “ Well, well,” replied he, “ if 
I survive this day, I give you leave to laugh at me, and 
call me Goul-seer as much as you please: meantime let 
not the thought of death make you or me exert ourselves 
the less; let us remember what we owe our master, and 
think that the soldier who sleeps the sleep of death on 
the field of battle, shall wake in the glorious realms of 
Paradise.” We parted, and I returned to my post filled 
with reflections on the wonderful power of a supersti- 
tion, to which, though my reason refused its assent, I 
could not be altogether insensible; nor was the awe 

which I felt diminished by the hour or the circumstances 
under which we all were placed. In such musings all 
desire for sleep fled, and [ employed myself till dawn in 
preparing for the duties to which its appearance would 
summon me, 

I was roused at length by the short beat of a drum, 
which, echoing from one quarter of the camp to another, 
speedily put the whole in motion. Nader, pursuing the 


system he had hitherto successfully practised against his | 
| Affghauns had reached within eighty yards. Human 


Affghaun foes, formed the whole of his army in one 
compact body, placing the cavalry on either wing in 
readiness to take advantage of any impression that might 
be made by the fire of his artillery. ‘The cannon were 
placed in front, concealed in part by bodies of matchlock 
men; the main body of the army was similarly protect- 
ed, and intrenchments were thrown up at every vulne- 
rable point. Strict orders were given that no one should 
presume to move from his post, but that the impetuous 
charge expected according to custom from the Affghauns, 
should be rece ived where they stood, and checked by a 
steady fire from the artillery and musketry, until his high- | 
ness should see fit to order an advance. 

The earliest peep of dawn found the army already in 
this array. As I was certain that the weight of the 
battle would fall upon the general’s guards, among whom 
I still retained my command, I solicited and obtained 
permission to remain with them. We were stationed 
on the right, from whence we overlooked a gradually 
sloping plain, at the foot of which ran the bed of the 
small stream that irrigates the cultivation of Mehman- 


dost, but now nearly dry. On the corresponding slope | 
of the other side lay the Affghaun camp. The sounds 
which issued from our troops, and which we neither 
sought to suppress or disguise, roused the Affghauns 
from sleep:—at least it was not until our arrangements 
were far advanced, that faint murmurs, arising from their 
host, announced that they were in motion. As the 
morning light increased, we could discern the opposite 
plain, dark with clustering and moving crowds, which 
by degrees arranged themselves into separate bodies, and 
these at length formed into three dense masses of nearly 
equal magnitude. It was an interest of no common 
kind that fixed our earnest gaze upon these dark and 


threatening columns. The practised eyes of our officers | observed simultaneously by Nader and the enemy: the 
in a moment saw that they exceeded our army in num- | latter detached a farther force of horsemen to complete 


| bers; but, whether they were intimidated by the good 


| their artillery. ‘They moved on gently and in good or- 


jan object with their leaders, no doubt, to pass this ob- 


| nearer bank, than uttering a fearful yell, the greater part 
| of their cavalry dashed forward at full speed to the 
| charge. 

| might be something less than half a mile, but we were 
| quite prepared for this onset; the word was rapidly 


| passed along to keep steady till the signal should be 


| full discharge of our matchlocks and arrows. On they 


| close order of the enemy, who had charged in a dense 


, creased the confusion by stumbling over the bodies of 
| their fallen friends. The deadly fire of matchlocks and 
| of arrows still continued ; and ever and anon the can- 
| non scattered havoc among the amazed Affghauns, who, 
, confounded at a resistance so determined, wavered, drew 


| panic, and drawing off on either hand, left our horse- 
| men exposed to a heavy fire from the cannon and mus- 
| ketry of their centre division. This checked us in our 


} 
| galloping on, and cutting down the topechees of the 


countenance we displayed, or undecided in their plans, 
they manifested no disposition to commence hostilities. 
One or two bodies of cavalry, darting from their respect- 
ive masses, made a show of attacking our flank ; but 
| the discharge of a few cannon, and a partial change in 
the position of a corps, served to convince them that we 
were prepared, and they withdrew. After a while spent 
in these manceuvres, the enemy seemed to have made 
up their minds to come to the point, and resolved, as we 
| showed no disposition to move, to attack us in our posi- 
tion, A temporary suspension of all movements took 
place ; the chiefs assembled in council, and we could 
distinguish them mustering round tbe white charger of 
the sultaun himself, who, surrounded by a numerous 
assemblage of officers and gholaums, formed a conspicu- 
ous object in the field. These chiefs were soon to be 
| seen galloping in all quarters to their posts; the mur- 
mur of a great shout rose from the throng, and the whole 
Affghaun army moved rapidly forward in three divisions. 

It was a gallant and spirit stirring sight to see them 
| bearing down upon us, more than thirty thousand strong, 
| all admirably armed and equipped. Hundreds of the 
| small flags of companies, so much in use among the 
| Afighauns, waved over their heads; and the points of 
| their spears, and their drawn swords, gleamed with a 
| flickering light above the dark and compact masses, 
| 'I'wo of these bodies were entirely composed of cavalry, 
| while that which occupied the centre consisted both of 
cavalry and infantry, accompanied by the greater part of 


| 
} 
} 
| 
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der to the brink of the river’s bed below them: it was 


stacle without the confusion which might attend a more 
rapid course. But scarcely had they formed upon the 


The space between the water-course and our position 


given, and then to pour upon the advancing enemy the 


came ; the thunder of their innumerable hoofs increas- 
ing every moment till it shook the very earth; their 
spears in rest and their naked cimetars gleaming over 
their heads, filling the air with their wer-cries. It was 
a moment of breathless suspense ; not a sound was to 
be heard throughout our host until the foremost of the 


nature could have endured no longer, when the report of 
three cannon parting in quick succession rose above the 
uproar. Instantly they were answered by a volley from 
forty or fifty other pieces, and by the quick dropping fire 
of muskets, which soon increased to a continued roar. 
The whole line was enveloped in smoke, which for a 
few moments hid the enemy from our view; but when 
the light breeze of morning wafted it in part away, a 
striking change was seen in their condition. From the 


body, every shot we fired must have taken effect, and 
the front ranks were therefore almost totally destroyed : 
the plain was now strewed with men and horses, and 
those behind, who were spurring up at full speed, in- 


up, and then turned and fled beyond reach of our shot. 
A strong body of cavalry from each wing was imme- 
diately despatched to take advantage of their disorder, 
and for a while the fugitives were slaughtered almost 
unresistingly ; but as they fell back upon their reserve, 
and our fire ceased, they recovered somewhat from their 


turn; but instead of forming and making an orderly re- 
treat, as they should have done, our men, flushed with 
success, thought only of carrying all before them—all 


Affghauns at their guns. This unlucky mistake was 
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the confusion which their fire was fast effecting among 

our men, while his highness pushed forward a strong 
body of cavalry, including the remainder of his own 
guards, to support and bring them olf; and moved on 
himself in good order, with the matchlockmen and in- 
fantry, to act as circumstances should determine. 

The engagement now became general and furious: 
what the Affghauns lacked in discipline, they possessed 
in personal strength and courage. They charged the 
most compact bodies of our cavalry in parties of ten or 
twenty, and often broke them with great loss, by dint of 
determined bravery ; and though their desultory devo- 
tion generally proved fatal to them in the end, it was not 
without a serious expense of lives to ourselves. So 
bloody was the struggle, that even the portion of his 
highness’s guards, which had accompanied the first de- 
tachment in pursuit, thinned by discharges of cannon in 
front, and furiously assailed on either flank by the heavy 
battle-axes and long spears of the horsemen, began to 
fall into confusion and give back. I had hastily collect- 
ed a small number of men to rally another corps of ca- 
valry, which was shrinking under its heavy loss, when, 
casting my eyes towards my own companions, I saw 
them struggling with a fresh and powerful troop of Can- 
daharees, who were led by some of the sultaun’s gho- 
laums. The crisis was urgent in the extreme; calling 
out to my followers, and shouting aloud the well-known 
cry of the «‘Shurtee Naderee!* we charged the new as- 
sailants, who, thinking that a fresh reinforcement had 
come up, were checked in their career. 

At this moment I observed Caleb Allee Beg, who was 
actively cheering on his men, hurled with great violence 
from his horse to the earth. A cannon-shot had struck 
him on the shoulder, and carried off his arm, with half 
the muscles of his side. I flew to him as he lay gasping 
on the ground, when, gazing wildly at me for a moment, 
he recognised me, and said with a ghastly smile, “ Ab, 
my friend! you will not laugh at me now! But go,— 
you are required; take my place, and do your duty ; 
mine is over!” ‘There was truly no time for delay ; con- 
signing him to the care of two trusty men, I flew to the 
front, where the ground was still hotly contested, though 
the superiority of the enemy became every moment more 
decided. My presence and my voice, calling on them to 
remember who they were, exhorting them to fight for 
Nader, who even now was at hand with assistance, re- 
stored their sinking spirits; and by a strenuous effort, 
we once more gained ground upon our adversaries, and 
placed them between us and their own cannon. The 
junction of a party of our comrades, who succeeded in 
cutting their way through to where we stood, enabled 
us to support the struggle with better advantage ; but by 
this time I discovered that the body of guards, of which 
I was now the leader, had been completely separated 
from the rest of the army in the fluctuations of the fight, 
and was opposed, unassisted, to a large force of cavalry, 
with the infantry and artillery still threatening in front. 
There was nothing for it but to fight while we could; 
so shouting out once more to those around me, that Na- 
der was driving them before him on the left, and that we 
must open ourselves a path to join him, I called on them 
to close their ranks, and charge in that direction. 

The name of Nader, echoed from hundreds of tongues 
in reply, startled the enemy, and aided the force of our 
charge. Their horsemen were borne down and fled be- 
fore it, and we found ourselves fast closing with the line 
of artillery and musketeers. But from them we did not 
meet the reception I expected ;—they seemed to have 
their attention divided. «Charge them, alsv,” cried I; 
“ charge them, in the name of God, and they are ours!” 
The spirits of my companions were elevated by the suc- 
cess of our first effort, and the effect of this order was 
electrifying ; scarcely was there time for the guns to be 
fired, when the gunners were cut and trampled down, 
and their infantry were flying in all directions. At this 
moment an unlucky shot struck our banner-man, and the 
colours, as they fell, were seized upon by one among the 
enemy more bold than the rest; fortunately, I saw the 
accident, and clapping stirrups to my horse’s side, reach- 
ed and cut down the Affghaun, whose sacrilegious hand 
had dared to touch the sacred ensign, catching it in my 
left hand, so that it never touched the ground. Burning 
with enthusiasm, I cleared a path to the right and left 
with the sweep of my cimetar: “ Onward! onward !” 


* Life-guards of Nader. 
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cried I; “ who will abandon his colours ?—who fears to 
follow his leader ?” and gallantly followed by the whole 
of my remaining band, I plunged into the thickest of 
the enemy. 

But though surprised and confounded, the Affghauns 
by no means gave way to their first panic. They turned 
upon us, and hemmed in our greatly diminished troops 
on all sides, depriving us of the power to charge them, 
as, with their long sharp swords, they rushed upon our 
horses, and dealt them ghastly and disabling wounds, 
while their riders were engaged with other assailants. 
And now did I suffer a loss which cost me a keener pang 
than many a graver misfortune in life ;—my faithful 
Boorrauk had been severely wounded during our first 
successful charge, by a spear which broke in his chest ; 
yet still he bore me gallantly through the fight, and 
trampled down many a one who attempted to assail his 
master. But the sword of an Affghaun reached his side 
at last, and inflicted another fearful wound. I saw the 
deed, and revenged it dearly ; for, with a blow of my 
sword, [ clove the villain from shoulder to chest; but 
my unfortunate horse, staggering forward a pace or two, 
sank on his knees with a convulsive shudder; and 
scarcely had I time to disengage myself, when he fel! on 
his side, and giving me one look with his bright intelli- 
gent eye, stretched out his quivering limbs, and breathed 
his last. Had my dearest friend been murdered at my 
feet, the pang I felt could not have been more keen, nor 
my indignation greater than that which I experienced at 
the loss of this most faithful and invaluable companion 
of my toils. 

The colours were still safe, and, entrenched behind 
my slaughtered horse, I kept all assailants at bay; but 
how long we could have held out against the odds op- 
posed to us, I cannot say, for the unequal struggle was 
brought to a sudden close. Loud cries were heard on 
the left; and even through the infernal din which sur- 
rounded us, I could distinguish the loud and terrible 
voice of Nader shouting out his orders, and encouraging 
his men. All was now over; the shout was returned 
by every one of us that remained alive; the enemy, as- 
sailed in rear, broke, and melted from before us like snow 
in the April sun ; and we who but a moment before had 
been gasping and struggling for our lives, were left un- 
disputed possessors of the ground, now covered with the 
flying foe. 

Too much exhausted to pursue them, we were rest- 
ing, panting on our arms, when his highness, accompa- 
nied by a strong party of gholaums, rode up to us at 
speed. Checking his horse, he threw a single keen 
glance at us, and then gave rapid orders to several of his 
attendants to go and stop the pursuit, which had already 
led some of the troops too far. “The place of encamp- 
ment for this night is yonder, on the ground deserted by 
the enemy—go! Let the several corps be mustered there; 
and let me have immediate returns of our loss in killed 
and wounded; leave only Muhabut Allee and half a 
dozen gholaums with me—I shall find guards enough 
here, and trusty ones too. What news ?—how fares it, 
Ismael?’ No children’s play, this—you have found 
enough to do, it seeins 1—these fellows have fought like 
devils, as they are. Come, muster the men now; you 
must be my guard to camp. But how is this ? on foot ?” 
“Your highness sees my horse,” replied I, pointing to 
poor Boorrauk. “ What! my old acquaintance 1—your 
friend of the Desert? this is in truth a loss; but we 
must try to repair it: meantime, some of you give him 
a horse,” Your highness has sustained a greater loss 
—Caleb Allee Beg.”  Punah-be-khodah !* killed ?” 
demanded Nader, in a voice of great emotion. “ Struck 
by a cannon-shot, while bravely leading your high- 
ness’s guards ;—he cannot survive, if not already 
dead,” “ Where is he? let me once more see my old 
and faithful servant,” said Nader, stifling a groan; and 
motioned immediately to lead the way. The spot where 
I had left Caleb Allee was not far in our rear; for every 
inch of ground had been hotly contested, and we had 
advanced but little, We found him attended but by one 
aged soldier, for many years under his command, who 
bent over his mangled officer with a look of fixed sor- 
row, while his tears, mingled with the blood that trickled 
from a large wound in his head, dropped heavily on 
the breast of the dying man. A party of Affghauns, 
who swept this part of the plain after we had quitted it, 
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had cut down the other attendant, and wounded this old 
man; but when they observed his white beard, and saw 
how he was occupied, the blow was not repeated ;—they 
left him to himself, and, wounded as he was, he had 
propped up the body of the unfortunate Caleb Allee, 
supporting his head in his lap, and covering his ghastly 
wounds with his garments, thus awaited the painful 
struggle of expiring nature. 

The voice of the general, as he called him by his 
name, seemed to recall the fleeting senses of the dying 
man; for a gleam of intelligence lighted up his glazing 
eye, a faint smile played around his mouth, and he tried 
to raise his unwounded arm. But the effort was mo- 
mentary—as if he had but waited to receive his master’s 
leave, the eye once more became dim, the features sank, 
and the spirit parted, to seek the reward of a good and 
faithful servant in the joys of Paradise. Nader bent 
over the dead, and covered his face for some moments 
with his hand ; not a word was spoken, not a sound was 
heard ; none dared to intrude on the grief of their com- 
mander, or break this painful silence. When he rose, 
his countenance was calm, though grave; some thought 
they saw a tear sparkling in his eye: I cannot say if this 
were true, for I cared not to search into the feelings, or 
detect the weakness of my master; but so much I can 
declare, that neither on this or any other occasion have 
I witnessed Nader shed a tear. “ Let the body be borne 
to the camp,” said he, at last; “it shall rest in the holy 
shrine at Mushed! Let this old man be taken care of,— 
he shall find that Nader Koolee is not the man to aban- 
don a good soldier and a faithful servant when his beard 
has become white, and his arms have lost their strength. 
Ismael, you have done your duty: guards, I am satisfied 
with your conduct, and you shall have proofs that I am 
so—follow me to the camp.” 

We rode over a plain strewed with the bodies of men 
and horses. In the place where the guards had fought, 
many of our comrades swelled the multitude of slain ; 
but for one of our men there lay at least five Affghauns 
on the field; and an emotion of pride rose within me, 
as Nader observed that no where were they heaped more 
thickly than where we had fought. By this time the 
enemy, who had fled at first in great confusion, had col- 
lected the remnant of his scattered bands, and was re- 
treating in better order on the road to Tehran. Our men 
were fast returning from pursuit, and joining their re- 
spective corps, in order to march to the place of encamp- 
ment. The shah, it is said, expressed much discontent 
at the conduct of his general, in so readily abandoning 
pursuit of a flying foe, and not a few officers joined in 
this opinion. But Nader knew his troops: the advan- 
tage gained was to be attributed in a degree to that dis- 
cipline and spirit of subordination which he had been at 
so much pains to instil: and he neither wished to risk 
any relaxation of habits so beneficial, nor the chance of 
a check, in pursuit of a brave and still formidable ene- 
my, which might deprive him of the fruits of his hard 
earned victory. Such were the reasons given to the shah 
for his conduct, and no doubt they were the true ones, 
At all events, if there were others, none ventured to hint 
at them. 

Early on the morrow the army marched to Damghaun, 
where tidings having been received that Ashruff had 
called in all his detachments, and was retreating by the 
pass of Aheyaun, the army halted no longer than was 
necessary to secure the prisoners, and the baggage aban- 
doned by the enemy—to collect and bestow its wounded 
men, and prepare for a strenuous pursuit. 

Our loss was found to amount to near two thousand 
men: of the Affghauns, more than eight thousand were 
counted on the field, and we had taken nearly three 
thousand prisoners; many others must have perished of 
their wounds, being unable to keep up with the rapid 
retreat of their friends, and falling into the hands of the 
exasperated peasantry. 

Before we quitted our ground, Ibrahim Khan rode up 
to the guards, with whom I still kept my station, and in- 
formed me that it was his brother the general’s pleasure 
to continue me in command of the division I had led at 
the battle of Mchmandost ;_ and we found, upon due en- 
quiry, that after all casualties and losses sustained in 
that engagement, this division was reduced to just one 
half of its original strength. 

By the time we reached Semnaun, information was 
received from the peasantry that Ashruff, with the 
greater number of his troops, had reached the plains of 
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Vuraumeen, which extend towards Tehran, but had left 


a strong detachment, under command of Urslan Khan, 
to dispute our passage through the defile of Sirderah, 
which is one of the principal passes towards Khorasan, 
and one through which his pursuers would necessarily 
be forced to march. His highness would not, therefore, 
have halted at all at Semnaun, had not a breach unfor- 
tunately taken place between the shah and himself, 
arising from his majesty’s weak but habitual jealousy. 
As unanimity was most desirable, if not absolutely in- 
dispensable to the success of undertakings so important 
to the interests of the empire at large, his highness 
thought fit to remain the greater part of two days in that 
city, in order to afford his majesty time to clear the mir- 
ror of his soul from the clouds of displeasure. The tem- 
perate and judicious conduct of his highness succeeded 
in producing that effect; the shah owned that he had 
been to blame, and rejoined the army at Semnaun, from 


whence it immediately marched to the fortitied village of 


Soorkh Kallah. <A long and fatiguing march carried us 
from thence to the plain of Khaur, and within a fursung 
of the gorge of the Sirderah pass. 

Correct intelligence was here obtained of the disposi- 
tions which Urslan Khan had made for defending the 
defile. The slopes and summits of the mountains near 
its entrance were lined with matchlockmen ; batteries 
were erected in commanding situations; and ambuscaces, 
both of infantry and cavalry, had been posted to take 
advantage of the confusion which no doubt was antici- 
pated from the fire which should be opened upon us as 
we advanced. But little knew the Affghaun chief with 
what a master in this description of warfare he had to 
contend ; one, too, who was intimately acquainted with 
every foot of the ground, and could command every spe- 
cies of intelligence and guidance which the occasion 
might require. 

The pass of Sirderah lies in a very narrow ravine, 
which winds for two fursungs through a tract of bare 
rocky hills: sometimes rising precipitously on either 
side; in other places retreating into clefts and chasms 
well fitted for an ambush. A small stream runs in a 
deep bed at the bottom of this glen, the waters of which 
are so salt as to cover the ground and rocks in the neigh- 
bourhood with a saline powder resembling hoar frost ; 
and the whole scene is dreary and savage in a remark- 
able degree. ‘The mountains which command the east- 
ern and western gorges are of considerable elevation, and 
among these had the artillery of Urslan Khan been 
planted ; but he never suspected that paths litthe known 
except to the villagers around, whose goats wander over 
them in search of food, pervade these mountains in every 
direction; and that, by means of these, his positions 
might easily be turned and surprised. 

Selecting about six thousand men of tried courage and 
activity, his highness divided them into two parties, and 
at the dead of night he led one of these himself up the 
steep and rocky hollows of the mountains to the right; 
while Tahmaseb Beg, an officer high in his confidence, 
performed the same duty on the left. Every man, even 
Nader himself, marched on foot, for no horses could have 
made their way where they had to go. ‘Two other de- 
tachments were sent with trusty guides, who had direc- 
tions to lead them by a more extended cireuit through 
certain subordinate ravines among the mountains, to oc- 
cupy a position about ialf way through the defile. The 
remainder of the cavalry and infantry, with all the artil- 
lery, under the command of Ibrahim Khan, were direct- 
ed to show face to the enemy, as if it were their intention 
to attack his positions in front, but not to expose them- 
selves to his fire until signals from the heights should 
give notice that these were in possession of our troops. 

The precision with which these complicated move. 
ments were executed, afforded the best proof of the state 
of practical discipline to which Nader had trained his 
army. At daylight in the morning, Ibrahim Khan ad- 
vanced toward the gorge of the pass; but when the offi- 
cers of Urslan, believing them to be the main body of 
the army, began to direct the fire of their batteries upon 
thei, they were thunderstruck at finding themselves 
assailed by a shower of balls from the heights just above 
them; and seeing them crowded with soldiers in the act 
of rushing down upon them, with every advantage of 
ground in their favour, they abandoned their batteries, 
and fled to join their cavalry in the valley. Here again, 
however, they found themselves out-manceuvred ; for the 
detachments of our troops, sent in advance, received 
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them with a steady and destructive fire, which threw 
them into irremediable disorder ; and then pouring down 
upon them sword in hand, put many hundreds of them 
to death. ‘Thus assailed in front and rear, the rout be- 
came general; Urslan Khan, with some of his bravest 
troops, cut his way through and joined his master at 
Vuraumeen; but the greater number of the rest, along 
with several officers of name, were either killed or taken 


prisoners. 

When Ashruff learned the fate of this detachment, 
he immediately broke up his camp and fled towards Ispa- 
han. He would not lose time or ground by passing 
through the city of ‘Tehran, but despatched a messenger 
with orders for the governor of that place to join him, 
with all his troops, on the march. These merciless 
savages, by way of a parting token, assembled the prin- 
cipal inhabitants, massacred them in cold blood, and then 


fled to join their chief. They could not, however, carry 


off their plunder and effects; and these, with a few of 


their number, who were unable to accompany the rest, 
fell a sacrifice to the rage of the inhabitants. 
Anticipating the probability of some violence of this 
sort, his highness, accompanied by the shah, pushed for- 
ward with all possible expedition to Tehran; where, 
though they arrived too late to prevent the massacre, 
their presence tended greatly to restore confidence and 
tranquillity both to the harassed city and the country 
around it. A multiplicity of business connected with 
the northern and western provinces of the empire claimed 
attention in this place; and as his highness observed 
that the presence of the shah in camp had a strong ten- 
dency to promote discontents and disorder among the 
troops, he took occasion to persuade his majesty to re- 


main at Tehran for the purpose of regulating the affairs | 


of state, while he should pursue the enemy, and use all 
possible exertions to drive him from the capital and the 
country. In this arrangement, the shah, suffering his 
royal mind to be convinced by the unanswerable argu- 
ments of his highness, was graciously pleased to acqui- 
esce ; and, attended by a guard of five or six thousand 
men, he continued to exercise the functions of royalty 
at ‘Tehran. 

The detachment of so considerable a body of troops 
did not weaken the real strength of the army ; for, after 
the two decisive victories of Mehmandost and Sirderah, 
there was no want of recruits ; on the contrary, the only 
difficulty was to make choice among those who offered, 
and select such only as promised to prove active and 
valiant soldiers. Before quitting Tehran, his highness 
held a formal review of his troops, at which he took oc- 
casion to express his approbation of their conduct in 
general, and particularly in the late decisive engagement. 
He informed the army that the shah, at his solicitation, 
had granted to every man and officer a gratuity of one 
month’s pay ; and to every individual who had distin- 
guished himself above others, he added presents cor- 
responding with his rank and merits. When he reached 
the place where the division of bis guards, still under 
my command, were stationed, he made a pause, and ad- 
dressed me with a loud voice: “ Ismael Beg, stand forth ! 
with you I have a longer account to settle ; and it is fit 
the chiefs and khans around me be witnesses to the man- 
ner in which I acquit myself of such an obligation. 
Your exertions at the battle of Mehmandost have not 
been overlooked; the chance of war imposed upon you 
an arduous duty, and you discharged it like a brave sol- 
dier. 


way before the odds they were assailed by, the event of 


the day might have been very different, for on you did | 


the fury of the enemy fall. Your individual courage 
and conduct supported the spirit of the men, and twice 
saved them when almost overwhelmed by superior num- 
bers; and the sacred banner of your corps—the banner 
of Nader’s guards—when in the utmost danger from 
the overpowering force of the foe, was preserved by the 
effort of your single hand, and borne, at the peril of your 
life, where it always should be seen, into the heart of the 
enemy’s ranks. For these good services, the shah— 
(may Allah protect his sacred head !)—has been pleased 
to cast on you the eye of favour, and appoints you 4 
mimbashee in his service, with the rank of khan. And, 
as I think you will be pleased to lead the brave men with 
whom you have hitherto served, I give you the command 
of a thousand of these my guards. Advance, khan, and 
receive the khelut of your office.” 

Prepared as I was to receive some mark of favour 


Had the division to which you belonged given 
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| from bis highness, this extraordinary and public acknow- 
ledgment of my services utterly astonished and con- 
founded me. In truth, I had not formed so high an esti- 
mate either of my efforts or the importance of their suc- 
cess; I only knew that I had done my best to perform 
my duty. Confused and embarrassed, I dismounted and 
approached the general, and pressing his stirrup to my 
forehead, stammered out some incoherent words expres- 
sive of my gratitude and devotion. Nader turned to his 
brother with a smile: “If this lad fought no better 
than he speaks,” said he, “how much might he be 
worth?” « May the favour of your highness increase !” 
replied I, recovering my composure on remarking the 
general's good humour; “let your slave be judged by 
the rules of his trade; the moojetehed* himself could 
| not be justly blamed should he fail in attempting to wield 
| the sword or the spear: nor is the tongue always readi- 
| est when the heart is fullest. Should your highness’s 
service require the use of the pen rather than that of the 
| sword, your slave will go to the Medressah, and learn 
| the arts of logic and fine writing.”’ “ BarikiJlah! well 
| answered: we can find moollahs enough, bowever, with- 
out spoiling soldiers. But I am still in thy debt; thou 
hast lost thy horse in my service. | cannot restore thy 
old companion of the Desert ; but here is a steed of no 
| mean breed or value, take him, and love him, if thou 
| canst, as well as Boorrauk, and let him bear thee to gal- 
| lant deeds, as gallantly as he did.” “May your servant 
| long rejoice in the shadow of your greatness! he shall 
be freely risked as ever Boorrauk was, did his value sur- 
| pass that of the white mule of Allee, or the horse of the 
prophet himself: the gratitude of vour slave is unbound. 
| ed as your beneficence !” 
The attendants brought forward a noble charger of the 
| true Desert breed, mingled with the noble blood of Ne- 
jed,t whose clean and powerful limbs, well-marked mus- 
cles, shining coat and bright glancing eye, proclaimed 
his spirit and his vigour. He was fitted with a superb 
| set of silver-mounted harness, and the velvet-covered 
holsters were filled with a pair of handsome pistols, the 
work of some artist of Frangestan. I gazed on the 
splendid present with delight, yet a pang of distress 
| thrilled to my heart as I remembered the price it had 
cost me. ‘Ihe cloud that passed over my brow was 
| caught by the eagle eye of Nader: “See, said he, “ the 
| silly boy is still thinking of his wild Tekeh steed, or his 
wild Toorkoman life. Well: the time has been when 
I too would have looked grave at the loss of a favourite 
horse. What, man! it is the fate of war, and cannot 
be helped. Mount and away! take charge of your 
command, and let me see you this evening at the Durk- 
haneh!” I obeyed, and with a low obeisance withdrew 
to my post. 


—_—- 


CHAPTER XLV. 


Recovery of the capital. 


Next morning the army commenced its march for Is- 
| paban; and as the shah had expressed extreme anxiety 
for the deliverance of his capital from the hands of the 
blood-thirsty savages who possessed it, his highness made 
all possible despatch, consistent with due precautions, to 
reach that place and meet the enemy. But delays, in- 
separable from the arrangement of much business, and 
the march of so large an army, accompanied with its 
artillery and stores, occupied so many days, that Ashruff 
| and his Affghauns, who consulted nothing but their own 
safety, had reached Ispahan long before the troops of his 
highness arrived in its vicinity. Whether the usurper 
| now felt that the star of his fortunes was declining, and 
came to the resolution of preparing for the evil day by 
accumulating as much property as he could ; or whether 
he acted merely from a wanton spirit of malice, and in 
revenge for the reverses he had met with, it is not easy 
to determine ; but the moment he arrived in the capital, 
he sent his soldiers into all the bazars, and plundered 
these and the houses of private persons, driving away 
the owners, and massacreing all they met with, to the 
amount of many thousands; among these were a num- 
ber of men remarkable for piety or learning, who, tempt- 
ed by the comparative security which had been enjoyed 





* High priest. 
+ A district of Arabia, where the finest Arab horses 
are bred, 











in the early part of Ashruff’s reign, had returned to the 
capital, or flocked to it from other places: 

Having executed this diabolical atrocity, he collected 
the greater part of his troops fit for service, and deposited 
all his plunder, along with the women and children, in 
the streng fort which had been built by the Affghauns at 
Ispahan. In this he left a garrison sufficient to defend 
it against all sudden assaults; and resolving to make 
another desperate struggle for his existence and his crown, 
he marched out to the neighbourhood of Moortchacoor, 
a village on the road from Ispahan, to await the arrival 
of his enemy. 

Sensible how much depended on the stard he should 
be able to make before Ispaban, the Affghaun monarch 
omitted no means of strengthening his hands on every 
quarter; nor could he have assembled a force sufficient 
to meet the victorious troops of Khorasan, had he not 
succeeded in obtaining assistance from the Turks at 
Hamadan, and in enlisting a number of Persians, dis. 
contented traitors, who, in hopes of sharing in the plun. 
der of their country’s capital, were content to join with 
a rebel usurper who was destroying her very existence. 

It was on the 12th of November that the advanced 
guard of his highness approached the outposts of the 
Affghaun army. A troop of Koords on that day fell in 
with, and attacked a party of Affghauns, of whom they 
killed a good many, and made prisoners of others, from 
whom information was obtained of the arrangements 
and strength of the enemy. Ashraff, now more pru- 
dent than formerly, resolved no more to stake the fortune 
of the day upon a single charge, which bitter experience 
had taught him might fail ; but, taking a lesson from the 
more successful tactics of his enemy, he drew up his 
troops in a single compact body, upon an eminence 
which rose from the plain with a sharp acclivity in front, 
and surrounded them with cannon and intrenchments. 
Thus posted, he determined to await the charge of tho 
troops of Khorasan. 

At daylight on the morning of the 13th, his highness, 
who had passed the night under arms with his troops, in 
order of battle—when he observed the strength of the 
enemy’s position, and the steepness of the ground in its 
front, began the action by attempting to turn their flank 
and attack them from the side of Ispahan, in hopes by 
this manceuvre to draw them down into the plain. But 
Ashruff felt and kept his advantage, so that our brave 
troops had nothing left to trust to for victory, but God 
and their valour. The matchlock-men, with the camel 
and carriage artillery, were now ordered to advance and 
storm the intrenchments ; and the steadiness with which 
they charged up to the very guns of their enemies, under 
a heavy and murderous fire, was a surprising proof of 
the influence which his highness had gained over the 
minds of his soldiers, and of the power of that discipline 
which he had established. Numbers dropped in their 
ranks, dashed to pieces by the cannon balls, or pierced 
with musket shot, as we moved swiftly on; but there 
was no wavering in the line, nor was a single shot fired 
until we had reached within forty or fifty paces of the 
enemy. At that time the signal was given, and a heavy 
fire was instantly poured in with the most deliberate aim, 
and such effect, that the foremost rank of the enemy 
seemed totally swept away. 

The determined coolness of our men, and the terrible 
effects of this volley, so astonished and disconcerted the 
Afighauns, that they wavered and began to fly: the gun- 
ners deserted their guns, and the matchlock-men threw 
down their pieces. The keen eye of Nuder saw the 
favourable moment, and his voice, ordcring the charge, 
was iromediately heard from the rear, where he had gone 
to bring up reinforcements: that voice was never heard 
in vain: the troops pushed forward, cut down the few 
Affghauns who remained by their guns, and put the rest 
to flight. 

But Ashroff, who saw this misfortune, and whose 
natural courage was augmented by the hazard of his 
situation, resolved upon a desperate effort to recover the 
day. His cavalry was yet unbroken, and, despatching 
the principal part of it to repel that of his highness, 
which was now in motion to disperse the flying infantry, 
he headed a chosen body of two thousand men, whose 
orders were to seek no other object than the person of 
Nader Koolee, and to spare no saerifice to take him 
dead or alive. Tle moment was favourable for the exc- 
cution of such an exploit, and at one time the attempt 
stood no small chance of success. The whole of the 
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infantry were engaged in routing and pursuing the fly- 
ing Affghauns, and the greater part of the cavalry had 
gone to support them, or were hotly engaged with that 
of the enemy, while his highness, surrounded only by a 
few officers and gholaums, had remained a little in the 
rear, to watch the turns of the battle. It was then that 
this select band, making a small and unexpected circuit, 
cut its way through the skirts of a feeble line of infantry, 
and came thundering down upon his highness and his 
arty. From the nature of the ground, and the dust of 
the battle, this movement could not be observed until the 
moment of its execution, while the commanding position 
occupied by Ashruff, enabled him to see and seize the 
exact time for his attempt. 
Fortunately some corps of cavalry still remained on 


their stations, and among others that which I command- | 


ed, which was intended asa reserve. Anxious for the 
success of our squadrons, which were just closing with 
those of the enemy, I was following their course with 
my eyes, when loud shouts, and the thunder of many 
hoofs on the left, struck upon my ear, and through the 
clouds of smoke and dust I saw the dim gleaming of a 
heavy, compact body bearing down upon our flank. In- 
stantly comprehending that it was an attack upon a point 
where there was no force to repel it—in the absence of 
any general officer, I called on the guard to follow me, 
and sent off for farther assistance. The lightning is not 
more swift than was our charge, yet we were barely in 
time. The Affghauns, disregarding the feeble efforts of 
the few assailants who, hearing their approach, had 
turned to repel it, had borne right onward, and enveloped 
the little party of his highness, who were fighting des- 
perately against unnumbered odds, determined at least 
to sell their lives as dear as possible. The battle-axe of 
Nader was streaming with gore, and a heap of dead and 
wounded at his feet declared how well he had wielded 
it; nor had the swords of his attendants been idle, for 
all of them bore marks of their resolution to defend or 
die with their chief. But the struggle was too unequal ; 
several of his few friends had already fallen, and all 
would soon have been over, when the shouts of our ad- 
vancing party rang in the ears of the Affghauns, and 
the unexpected impetuosity of our charge penetrated in 
a moment through the crowd, even to the centre of the 
bloody ring where Nader and his followers stood at bay. 
This unlooked-for succour staggered the enemy, who be- 
gan to fall thickly under our blows: not that they yet 
abandoned their object ; on the contrary, recovering from 
their surprise, they rallied and attacked us with the most 
determined fury ; nor was it until large reinforcements 
of cavalry came up, and a party of matchlock-men, who 
formed in their rear, began to gall them severely with 
their shot, that they showed any disposition to retreat. 
But it was then too late; the rout of their friends was 
now general, and they were separated from the fugitives. 
The greater number was cut to pieces on the spot; and 
Ashroff, attended by four or five hundred men, capitally 
armed and mounted, with difficulty cut his way through 
our ranks and escaped. The battle was over an hour 
before noon; and by three o’clock of the same day the 
bulk of the fugitives reached Ispahan, a distance of thirty 
miles, Ashruff, with the mangled remains of his chosen 
party, did not reach the city for several hours after. 

When we had time to breathe, and to see what friends 
were safe, I turned with anxiety to the general, who was 
covered with blood. “ How! Ismael again!’ said he: 
“always the friend in need! Well, I owe you a good 
turn for this: demand it when you will, you need not 
fear refusal.” “But your highness is hurt?” “No,” 
replied he, with a grim smile, “rebel villains, vermin 
such as these, were never born to draw the blood of Na- 
der Koolee—fear not for him!” I had not escaped so 
well, A severe cut on my shoulder, and a shot through 
the muscles of my thigh, gave me reason to remember 
the battle of Moortchacoor. 

The result of this battle decided the fate of Ashruff. 
He had now no choice—no safety but in flight. The 
crown had fallen from his head, the sceptre of empire 
had mouldered from his grasp. He felt this, and the 
moment he reached Ispahan he commenced his arrange- 
ments for quitting it for ever. But as it was not in the 
nature of a barbarian like Ashruff, exasperated as he had 
been by so mortifying a reverse, to abstain from deeds of 
cruelty while yet in his power te perpetrate them, he re- 
solved to crown his bloody career by an act as atrocious 
as unnecessary. The unfortunate Shah Hoossain, whose 


meekness and piety had disarmed the cruelty even of the 
fierce and sullen Meer Mahmood, when he slew more 
than thirty of that monarch’s children, now fell a victim 
to the fury of a worse barbarian. Seeking the retreat in 
which the wretched monarch had lived since his de- 
thronement, the tyrant butchered him and the few re- 
maining male branches of the royal family in cold blood, 
and dragged away their daughters and the other females 
of the royal household along with him as captives. 
There is every reason to believe that he intended to com- 
plete the sum of his crimes by another indiscriminate 





massacre of the inhabitants of Ispahan, but that he 
| dreaded being surprised by the yictorious army while his 
| soldiers were thus employed aie 
| omitted no means for securing his retreat, and lost no 
! 
| to be pursuing him. Dreading the molestation and ob- 
struction which the enraged people might be disposed to 
offer to a beaten and flying foe, he pretended to have 
gained a great victory over the troops of Khorasan, and 
ordered rejoicings accordingly; but the anxious and 
alarmed faces of the tyrants, as they hurried from the 
field of disaster, the numbers of the wounded, and the 
cries and wailings which arose from the women, belied 
all his assertions; and the extraordinary bustle of pre- 
paration which ensued, quickly led the inhabitants to 
guess the truth. Night no sooner came on, than, load- 
ing their mules and camels with the richest part of the 
plunder, and placing on them their women and children, 
the Affgbhauns silently quitted the city. Of their whole 
force not more than twelve thousand souls are said to 
have thus fled from Ispahan: the shattered remains of 
those conquerors, who, bursting like a torrent over Per- 
sia, laid desolate her cities, reduced her fairest provinces 
to a desert, and overwhelmed the land with a flood of 
ruin and misery which ages will hardly serve to repair. 
While these scenes were going on, Nader remained 
quietly encamped on the field he had won. 


up his victory and pursue the Affghauns to Ispahan, I 
am unable to say. He permitted neither interference 
nor enquiry in matters where he was sole judge, nor 
were his officers accustomed to pry into his councils. 
Doubtless so wise and great a captain would never have 
foregone so obvious an advantage without especial cause ; 
and we, content lo execute his commands, seldom gave 
ourselves the unnecessary trouble of examining into 
their motives, 

When the inhabitants of Ispahan discovered that their 
oppressors had really fled, they issued from the conceal- 
ments to which terror had driven them; and gathering 
fury from the remembrance of the injuries they had 
sustained, hurried over the place, searching for, and 
slaughtering without mercy, such Affghauns as were 
found yet lingering behind, and endeavouring to indem- 
nify themselves for the losses they had sustained, by 
seizing all the booty they could lay hold of. The pea- 
sants, too, with all sorts of marauders from the neigh- 
bourhood, flocked to the city, and joined in the pillage ; 
so that for two days Ispaban was a scene of the most 
shameless violence and confusion, resembling rather a 
city stormed and given up to plunder, than one from 
which an enemy had just been driven. 
few remaining persons of respectability and considera- 
tion without the walls sent a deputation to his highness, 
entreating him to interfere and take measures for termi- 
nating such disgraceful outrages ; and it was not until 
this solicitation arrived, that his highness sent a detach- 
ment of two thousand Koords and Affshars, commanded 
by Allee Koolee Khan Ahmedloo, with orders to disperse 
the rioters and restore tranquillity, while he himself 
moved more leisurely towards the city. 

On the 19th day of November, six days after the bat- 
tle of Moortchacoor, Nader, accompanied by his prin- 
cipal officers, his gholaums, guards, and part of his army, 
entered the capital. There were few among us who 
could behold without emotion this great and ancient city, 
denominated “half the world” by its proud inhabitants 
—the seat of royalty—the favoured abode of the great 
Abbas, and all the mighty monarchs of the Suffavean 
line. When we remembered how long it had groaned 
under the yoke of a barbarous usurper; how much of 
cruelty and misery had been inflicted upon its inhabit- 
ants ; how much of sacred and of royal blood had been 
spilled within its walls ; and when we saw ourselves the 





fortunate instruments, under Providence, of banishing 
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time in escaping from the vengeance which he believed | 
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| its tyrants, and restoring the vessels of peace and securi- 
ty to its diminished population, we might surely be for- 
given if our hearts swelled with pride and exultation, 
Sick and wounded as I was, I never shall forget the de- 
light with which I gazed upon its domes and minarets 
as they slowly rose to view; the endless extent of walls, 
habitations, and gardens, that spread over the almost 
boundless plain in which it stands; and the thickly clus- 
tered villages around it, now indeed chiefly ruined, and 
destitute of inhabitants, by plunder, exactions, and mas- 
sacres. In passing through the city, | was unable at the 
time to remark much beyond the interminable length of 
its bazars, grand and imposing, though empty, and 
abounding in traces of plunder and violence. The 
splendid Maidaun Shahee, and glittering cluster of palaces, 
with their lofty and noble entrance, the Allee Capee gate, 
| were visions of magnificence which had not even visited 
my dreams ; but I could not enjoy their splendour then : 
the pain of my wounds was severe, and I was glad to 
| retire to my quarters, in the long range of buildings 
within the Ailee Capee gate, which are assigned to offi- 
cers about the royal person. 
After his highness had been some days settled in the 
city, and had despatched the most urgent business on his 
hands, he held a grand review of his army, causing an 
exact account to be taken of its numbers, and examining 
with minute attention into the wants and general con- 
dition of the soldiers. He exacted a strict account of 
all plunder taken from the enemy; and having ascer- 
tained, and caused to be collected together all the trea- 
sure and property which they had left behind, he dis- 
tributed magnificent presents in money, horses, and 
goods, to every officer and soldier in his service, besides 
paying them up all arrears of pay. These measures in- 
creased his popularity and influence with the troops, 
who, thus finding their own comfort and interest identi- 
fied with the extension of his conquests and his glory, 
became more zealous in bis service. 
The condition of my wounds, which threatened seri- 
ous consequences, prevented me from being at my post 
at this review ; but I exerted myself to be present at the 
| durbar of officers held in the evening. It was a brilliant 
and an interesting sight. As the deputy and repre- 
sentative of majesty, his highness caused the magnificent 

| hall of the Chehl-Sittoon* to be prepared for his recep- 
tion; its glittering pillars were reflected in the clear ca- 
nal which extended in front; and the numberless mirrors 

| that adorned its walls, its roof, and its ornamental arched 
niches, multiplied a thousandfold the thronged and gay 
assembly which filled its spacious area, 

Every officer in the army, who claimed a right to stand 
in the presence of his general, felt it a duty to attend, 
and to add to the splendour of this solemn display, by 
appearing in his richest apparel, or accoutred in his most 
brilliant armour; and many there were among them, 
whose sunken countenances and bandaged limbs gave 
testimony to the share they had borne in the conflicts 

‘which had terminated so successfully and honourably. 
The few nobles and men in office, of whatever descrip- 
tion, who remained in the city, contributed to its eflect 
by the beauty and variety of their more peaceful cos- 
tumes ; and shawls, furs, gold, silver, and jewels, were 
produced in far greater abundance than could have been 
looked for in a city that had been so harassed and plun- 

| dered as Ispahan. 

I will not attempt to describe the ceremonial of this 
splendid court. 'The gracious demeanour of his highness 
shed the sunshine of happiness over every bosom; each 
individual believed himself to have been especially distin- 
guished by the compliment or encomium addressed to 
him, and quitted the presence more gratified by this co- 
veted approbation, than by the rich gifts that were be- 
stowed upon him. Few were the exceptions to this 
general satisfaction; for few were there among the offi- 
cers of Nader’s army deficient in courage or in zeal. Nor 
was this an occasion on which he thought fit to exercise 
his customary severity ; a coldness of address, or a point- 
ed sarcasm, were the severest rebukes he bestowed. As 
the smile of approbation shone with a warmer ray on 
those who, like myself, bore tokens of hard service, « Yes, 
gentlemen, and faithful servants,” would he say, “I re- 
spect the paleness of your countenances, for they wore 
another hue upon the field of battle; but some there are, 


| whose cheeks only burn with the glow of assurance in 
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* The “ palace of the forty pillars.” 
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the Dewan-khaneh, and blush at the sight of an enemy ; 


whose tongues can storm in their anderoons,* but quail 
into silence at the roar of a conflict. The sight of a brave 
man is ever grateful to Nader, and right welcome is the 
zeal which brought you, notwithstanding the smart of 
your wounds, into his presence this evening. But the 
zeal of some can lead them to no higher exertion, and 
cools when duty most requires its energy :—Ismael, my 
friend, it is not so with thee. The fortune of war placed 
thy master in jeopardy, and it is but an act of justice to 
declare, before these assembled officers, that he owed his 
safety principally to thy intrepidity and zeal. Thou wilt 
not find thyself forgotten ; but now retire ;—see to thy 
health; the flush which begins to glow on thy cheek, 
and glisten in thine eye, betokens danger; thou hast thy 
leave—farewell !’’ Blushing as much from confusion as 
from the fever, which by this time was thrilling through 
my veins, I bowed protoundly, and left the presence, fol- 
lowed by many a glance of mingled curiosity and envy. 

But though his highness was unwilling to disturb the 
harmony of this august assembly, or of the splendid fétes 
which followed, in honour of his signal successes, he 
speedily resumed the accustomed rigour of his discipline, 
and commenced in earnest to reform such abuses as had 
not failed to make their appearance during the bustle of 


a campaign, and in the multiplicity of business connected | 


with so extensive an achievement as the recovery of the 
capital of an empire. Not that glaring instances of mis- 
conduct were at any period suffered to pass unnoticed ;— 
on the contrary, summary chastisement was in such cases 
generally inflicted, and instances of this speedy justice 
were of frequent occurrence. At the battle of Moort- 
chacoor, when the Affghauns, abandoning their camp, 
began to fly, some T’oorkomans of a certain tribe notori- 
ously given to thieving, gave way to their base propen- 
sity; and, while their brother soldiers were sacrificing 
their blood to disperse and defeat the enemy, they com- 
menced a general pillage, selecting, for their booty, the 
They 
loaded themselves with gold and silver utensils, splendid 
cloaks, and the finest furs, and were making dispositions 
to secrete their plunder, when, unfortunately for them, 


richest and most valuable articles to be found. 


they were observed 
at the idea that such wretches should carry off a prize 
for which others were risking their lives, informed the 
eeneral of it, directly after the battle. The wrath of Na- 
der was kindled ; be ordered the culprits before him, and 
after sternly upbraiding them with their treacherous ra- 


by certain gholaums, who, enraged 


pacity, directed that the booty they had taken should be | 


produced, in presence of the army, and returned to the 
general depot of captured goods, and that they them- 
selves should be beheaded in front of the pile. ‘This sen- 
tence was rigidly executed upon some, but the boon of 
merey Was graciously extended to the rest, who, after be- 


ing well bastinadoed, had their ears cut off by the hands | 


of the executioners, and were turned out of camp. 

When order was restored to the city, a proclamation 
wus issued, enjoining the strictest attention to discipline 
and regularity of conduct upon the troops, and denounc- 
ing the severest punishments upon such as should be 
found transgressing. Yet, though rigid In exacting obe- 
dience, there were instances in which his sagacity and 
knowledge of human nature induced him to yield to cir- 
cumstances, and pardon or overlook an offence rather 
than disgust or dishearten his soldiers by an unbending 
and ill-timed adherence to rules. 

After the battle of Moortchacoor, a petty noble, who 
resided in a village not far from the field, came hurrying 
to the camp; and craving an audience with the general, 
complained in bitter terms that certain of the troops had 
come to his village, after the engagement, forcibly enter- 
ed and plundered his house, and insulted his women in 


the harem; and he added, with much intemperance of | 


abuse, that, after receiving such affronts, and having his 
honour thus sullied, he could no longer submit to live. 
“1 do not think you ought,” replied Nader, coolly, after 
having heard him to an end, and immediately gave orders 
that the man should be strangled. He afterwards ex- 
plained his reasons for a conduct apparently so cruel and 
inconsistent ;—* Who,” said he, “ can at all times hold 
victorious troops under perfect restraint? A few instances 
of moderate punishment will effect nothing ; and were 
we to act with rigid severity towards every offender, we 
should break the spirit and cool the zeal which is so in- 


* Private apartments. 
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dispensable to bear an army to victory. That fellow was 
a paltry, double-faced villain, who, by truckling to what- 
ever power was uppermost, succeeded in keeping pos- 
session of his property, even under the rule of the Aff- 
ghauns. ‘The men he accused were among the bravest 
of my troops: bettei a thousand such miserable reptiles 
should perish, than that the country should lose the ser- 
vices of so many gallant soldiers, when most required. 
Besides, were I to give ear to every complaint of such a 
nature, during a campaign, my time would be occupied 
in punishing my soldiers, rather than in leading them to 
conquer the king’s enemies.” 


But while those wif@@@omprehended the full scope of 
Nader’s policy were more than ever cautious to offend, 
there were others, who, thoughtless and shallow them- 
selves, presumed upon a blindness or a Jenity of which 
they did not understand the motives, and which they 
vainly imagined was intended exclusively to favour the 
brave and the daring. My old comrade, Fouje Allee, was 
one of those who, unfortunately for himself, laboured un- 
der this delusion: he held his own ferocious and heed- 
less courage to be a suflicient exeuse for all possible irre- 
gularities, in the eyes of Nader. It is true, he had es- 
caped better than he deserved out of several scrapes into 
which his debauched and extravagant habits had led him; 
and he was rash enough, even after the proclamation was 
formally published, to make his way by force into the 
harem of a distinguished merchant in the bazar, and to 
carry off his wife, whom he had accidentally seen, and 
by whose beauty he had been captivated. A complaint 
was immediately lodged by the distracted husband, and 
there was no sort of difficulty in identifying the culprit, 
who rather gloried in, than concealed, the outrage he 
had committed, boasting that his was not the master to 
put the impertinent fancies of a paltry cloth and sugar- 
seller in competition with the services and pleasure of a 
brave soldier like himself. “What!” cried Nader, in 
rising fury, and bending on the culprit a withering frown, 
“is the rascal blockhead enough to suppose that his will- 
ingness to run his head against a wall can entitle him to 
abuse and insult at his will and pleasure the peaceful 
subjects of the king? Such an ass does not deserve to 
live, even had he not audaciously transgressed our pub- 
lished commands, which, as one of our own servants, he 
should have been the most scrupulous to observe ; but we 
shall make him an example to all such insolent fools in 
future.” The unhappy man would have remonstrated 
and entreated ; but it was in vain, for Nader, when once 
decided in his own mind, never listened to argument or 
solicitation. He was executed that evening, being blown 
from a mortar in the Maidaun Shahee, in presence of a 
multitude of the citizens, as well as many of the troops 
assembled for the occasion. 

In little more than a month after the recovery of the 
| capital, Shah Tahmaseb, who had been informed of the 

fortunate event by his highness’s couriers, arrived at Is- 
pahan. Nader, attended by his officers, and a part of 
his guards, advanced to Gez, twelve miles from the city, 
to welcome and escort the monarch to the once splendid, 
though now dilapidated seat of his ancestors. 
When the general came near, his majesty, alighting 
, from his horse, advanced towards him with the most gra- 
cious air; upon which his highness immediately threw 
himself from his charger, and running forward, remon- 
| strated with his majesty on this excessive condescension 
to the humblest of his slaves, which he feared might be 
| misinterpreted by the beholders. “Can the shah show 
; too much honour to the man who has replaced him on 
his throne, and bound the crown of his ancestors around 
| his head ?”’ said the monarch, in a loud voice. “ Let all 
| men know that the shah acknowledges his obligations, 
and be witnesses to his gratitude.” Nader had by this 
time kneeled humbly down before the shah, who thus 
continued: “ Let the khan, exalted in dignity and in 
valour, arise. We constitute and appoint him ruler and 
governor over Khorasan, the wide province which was 
| first delivered from its insolent invaders. by his valiant 
arm; and we bestow upon him. our own—the royal 
| name: let him henceforth be called Tahmaseb Koolee 
| Khan!” 
| The air was rent with acclamations, as this gracious 
| decree was published by the reyal officers ; and his high- 
ness arose with a profound obeisance, after humbly kiss- 
ing the hem of the royal robe—while the king stretched 


forth his hand to receive the saJute, and to raise from the 
i 














posture of humility the hero to whom he was indebted 
for his safety and his throne. 

The shah’s entrance into Ispahan was marked with 
all the pomp and splendour that could be lavished on it, 
The troops, with their officers, attended in their gayest 
array, and the people lined the streets and bazars as the 
procession passed, and rent the air with shouts of joy, as 
their well-beloved prince, the son and rightful heir of the 
good Shah Hoossein, returned to his capital and to his 
throne. Oxen were sacrificed as he passed, and sweet- 
meats in abundance were thrown under the feet of the 
royal charger, as proudly and leisurely he stepped along 
under direction of the astrologers, to cross the threshold 
of the gate at the fortunate moment. There was a demur 
and a dispute, it is true, between these learned men, re- 
garding the exact time of this lucky period; and some 
affirmed that it was suffered to elapse while they con- 
tended about the matter. This may have been the case; 
for it is certain that the subsequent fate of this weak 
monarch was none of the most fortunate: but with this 
at present I have nothing to do. 

In spite of all this splendour, and notwithstanding all 
the attention which was bestowed upon restoring, as 
much as might be, the former appearance of ease and 
prosperity to the city, the shah failed not to observe the 
sad traces of devastation, which could not all at once be 
removed, as well as the comparatively scanty population, 
the ill-filled shops, the many ruined houses; and he 
sighed as he passed along, in spite of the enthusiastic 
welcome of his people, and the flattering auspices under 
which he now revisited his capital. But when he reached 
the palace of his ancestors, the magnificent home of his 
youth, and recollected the melancholy fate of his father 
and all his family, whose unrevenged blood still cried 
out for vengeance—when he saw the fresh traces of their 
murderers, and the marks of their savage rapacity in the 
bare and dismantled halls of his palaces—his successes 
and his triumph were forgotten—his softer feelings over- 
came him: lie covered his face and wept. 

I was not in a condition to be present on this solemn 
occasion ; but I learned from several eye-witnesses that 
the scene was impressive and affecting beyond descrip- 
tion. Nor did the painful interest stop here: the mo- 
narch was destined to receive many another pang in the 
course of this his first visit to the ancient abode of his 
family. One circumstance alone occurred to soften the 
bitterness of tortured feeling, and excite a mournful 
pleasure in the breast of the agitated king. Of the mul- 
titude which once had crowded the courts and chambers 
of the royal harem, there now remained but a few aged 
slaves, whom the Affghauns had left to their fate, and 
who performed the menial duties of keeping it in order. 
As the king, with a full heart, moved through the 
extensive suites of apartments, now stripped of their 
gorgeous furniture, all bare and desolate, one of these old 
slaves rushed forward, and threw her arms about his 
neck in a passionate transport of joy. It was his mo 
ther !—who, ever since the conquest of the Affghauns, 
had contrived to conceal herself from their observation 
in the disguise of a slave, and had submitted to all the 
offices of drudgery, and all the hardships attendant on 
such a situation, in hopes of one day witnessing the fall 
of her enemies, and the restoration of her family to their 
dignities and honours. She had endured the weight of 
one misfortune after another: the murder of the family, 
with many of her own children—separation from her 
royal lord and the remaining members of his house ; and 
finally, his death, and the abduction of all who yet sur- 
vived belonging to him. Butshe knew that her son, her 
eldest-born, the Prince Tabmaseb, had escaped from the 
destroyer ; and she hoped and faithfully believed that he 
should one day repay upon his foes the bitter portion 
they had forced upon his house—and in that hope she 
had steadily and patiently endured all the scorn and 
misery of her fate. She now reaped her reward: she 
had found her son, and saw him once more in possession 
of the supreme power, and adorned with those symbols 
of authority which had belonged to his royal father, but 
which could not, alas! save him from the decree of im- 
mutable destiny. 


—=—>>—— 
CHAPTER XLVI. 
S-quel to the young merchant's story. 


The exe:tions I had made to discharge some duties of 
consequence, previous to the review and durbar, of which 
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I have spoken above, together with the agitation produced 
by what had occurred on that occasion, had so serious 
an effect-upon my health, that my wounds began to in- 
flame; and the consequence was a fever, which not only 
confined me to bed, but put my life in great danger. 
During the intervals of mental wanderings and delirium 
which it occasioned, my attention was feebly awakened 
to a degree of comfort about me, greatly exceeding that 
which I could command, or which falls to the lot of a 
soldier: the carpets and furniture around me were of a 
finer fabric than my own—my couch was softer and 
ampler; and when J called for something to quench my 
burning thirst, they brought to me the finest-flavoured 
and most cooling sherbets. More than one domestic, of 
whose face I had no knowledge, administered to my 
wants; and a physician, with a grave face and huge 
gray turban, came frequently to enquire regarding my 
health. 

I was too weak to make much enquiry on the subject, 
although this change had been remarked by me for some 
time; and the half-expressed queries which, after a while, 
I did put to the attendants, were replied to in a way to 
soothe, but not to satisfy my curiosity. As the fever 
abated, however, and mental energy began to revive with 
the first dawnings of returning health, I insisted upon 
being informed from whence these luxuries were derived, 
and to whom I was indebted for the care and attention 
with which I found myself treated. The reply was, that 
a friend, much interested in my welfare, had provided 
them—that he called very frequently ; and during the 
time when my life was in danger, he had been constantly 
near me, not leaving the house for days and nights to- 
gether. I was informed that I should soon have a visit 
from this kind friend, who had only waited until my re- 
stored health had made it safe for me to introduce him- 
self in person. 

I wearied myself with conjectures as to who this well- 
wisher of mine could be—nor could I enjoy any rest 
until the hour which was to satisfy my curiosity. At 
length the bustle of an arrival was heard—the approach 
of my friend was announced ; and, as the door opened, 
my languid eyes fell upon the features of the young 
merchant, Meerza Aboo Talib, to whose generous kind- 
ness I had already been so deeply indebted during my 
first visit to Mushed. A faint exclamation of delight es- 
caped me, and his own mild and gracious countenance 
was lighted up with a smile of pleasure, as he approached 
and gave me joy of my convalescence. “ You know 
not, my dear Ismael,” said he, “how many painful 
apprehensions I have had on your account, and how 
anxiously I have waited for the moment when I might 
prudently make myself known to my friend. But you 
must not speak,” continued he, observing me about to 
address him—* you are forbid to talk; and should know 
too well the danger of agitation, to disobey the orders of 
the learned hakeems who attend you.” 

“ Excellent friend! most kind Aboo Talib!” exclaim- 
ed I, faintly, in spite of his caution—«I shall only say 
that Providence, in you, has sent me a blessing of which 
Tam unworthy, but which is more welcome than water 
in the desert to the dying traveller. May Allah preserve 
you! and render me worthy of your friendship!” 

“Hush! my friend, do not agitate yourself thus, or I 
must quit you at once. If you will but be calm, I shall 
sit by you awhile, and, in order to allay the curiosity 
which I see you are tormented with, I will tell you how 
I discovered you to be in Ispahan ; hereafter, I hope we 
may converse with less restraint. 

“When our Affghaun oppressors had fled from the 
city in consternation, and the disgusting scenes of anar- 
chy and outrage, which succeeded their precipitate re- 
treat, had been checked by the arrival of your general’s 
troops, the few peaceable and terrified inhabitants who 
remained in concealment, ventured forth from their hid- 
ing-places,—many of them to witness the utter ruin 
which had overtaken them, by the pillage of their pro- 
perty in the bazar. I was myself among the sufferers, 
though comparatively in a small degree, for you know 
that the sources and extent of my wealth are little liable 
to be affected by the miscarriage of any adventure, or 
the loss of any portion which I ever choose to risk, and, 
thanks be to Allah! the repositories of my treasure are 
too weil concealed to be liable to detection, however mi- 
nute may be the search. 

“On the morning after the grand review, I repaired to 
the Dur-khaneh, in hopes of procuring an audience either 








with his highness or some of his principal officers, on 
some business relating to the recovery of my stolen mer- 
chandise, which I had traced, as I believed, to the rob- 
bers who carried it off. I had attended there more than 
once before, but the press of business was so great, that I 
could not obtain any notice; nor was I more fortunate 
on this occasion ; but while waiting patiently in the anti- 
chamber, I heard an earnest conversation regarding the 
signal marks of favour bestowed by his highness the ge- 
neral upon a certain Ismael Khan, an officer of the body- 
guard.—Ismael Khan !—I was struck with the name, for 
it was that which was borne by my friend in Mushed ; 
but the bustle of events that have elapsed since we part- 
ed, had confounded my memory, and I could not recol- 
lect in what capacity you had served the general. I was 
puzzled also with the Khan, and the name is so common 


I remembered his high promise: something stirring in 


that the man who, by his address and gallantry, had ex- 
torted a tribute of admiration from the rigid Nader, was 
not unlikely to acquire the honourable distinction of no- | 
bility. I hastened to enquire who this young hero might | 
be, and the result was a firm conviction that it was in | 
truth the very Ismael whose frank and generous bearing | 
had won my friendship in Mushed. Need I tell you how | 
powerfully this intelligence excited me? how ardently | 
I longed to meet you, and to renew the pleasant inter- | 
course that subsisted there between us? | 
“T lost not a moment in discovering your abode ; but 
was informed, on reaching it, that you were confined to 
bed, and too unwell to see any one. Unwilling to dis- 
turb you at such a time, I retired, and repeated my visit 
the next day, when, finding that you were rather worse 
than better, I made myself known to old Cossim, who 
was overjoyed at recognising me, and who most zealously 
promoted the arrangements I proposed making for 
your comfort. Many an anxious day has since gene by, 
while we almost despaired of your life; and many an 
hour have I watched, unseen by you, the flushings of 
your fevered cheek, and shuddered with terror at the 
heavy moans and wild wandering sentences which, eve- 
ry now and then, would burst from your parched lips.” | 
“I have been a sad charge to you, my kind friend,” 
said I, unable to contain myself; “ but this is not the 
first time you have suffered vexation on my account ; 
unworthy and luckless as I am, how can I ever requite 
you for your goodness?” « By being silent and tran- 
quil, and taking care of yourself,” returned he, “ and not 
undoing what has cost us so much anxiety to achieve, 
by indulging your natural impatience. Believe me, that 
all the uneasiness I may have suffered will be more than 
repaid by seeing you restored to health, and fit to resume 
the high career which doubtless lies before you. It is 
not now you are to learn the affection I bear you: and 
I can assure you that such sentiments could never have 
been excited in my breast, had I not discerned among 
the weeds of thoughtlessness and dissipation that sprang 
up in your heart, the blossoms of a noble and energetic 
mind, pregnant with enthusiasm, with feeling, and with 
honour. My prognostics have not been false ; you have | 
seen the error of your ways; you have re-entered the | 
path of virtue and honour; and having experienced the | 
comfort of such a course, I am persuaded you will never 
more depart from it.” I was too weak to attempt a reply 
to these kind sayings of my friendly Aboo Talib, who | 
took his leave soon after, promising to pay me a longer 
visit on the morrow. 
In the course of a few more days, my health was 
sufficiently re-established to allow of unrestrained con- 
versation, and to enable me to quit my couch; and Aboo 
Talib insisted upon removing me to his own house, 
where, he said, my comfort could be better attended to. 
When able to bear the motion, and strong enough to 
profit by change of air, he carried me in a tucht-e-rowan* 
to a delightful garden which he possessed in a village 
near Ispahan, where, though the season denied us the 
enjoyment of country pleasures, I experienced a salutary 
and agreeable change, The wind sighed, indeed, through 
the leafless branches of the chinars and tall poplars, and 
the rose-bushes were stripped of their foliage as well as 
their blossoms, nor did the bulbul court with her sweet 
melancholy song the withered flowers among which she 
used to linger in the balmy evenings of spring: yet the 





* A litter borne by mules, 





that it might be borne by many besides my friend. Yet | 


my bosom seemed to tell me that I was not mistaken— | 








symmetrical regularity of the garden pleased the eye, 
while its saddened hues were in harmony with the chas- 
tened enthusiasm of a youthful mind, softened as mine 
was by ill health and the reflections it occasioned. With- 
in doors the bright glow of a blazing wood-fire tempered 
the rigour of the chill evenings, and my friend would 
frequently provide against their dulness by the company 
of some agreeable friends whom he brought together to 
meet me. 

Several weeks elapsed in these calm enjoyments, but 
before one had gone by, my friend and I had mutually 
related all that had occurred to us since the time of our 
separation. I will not dwell upon the poignant feelings 
of humiliation and shame with which I acknowledged to 
this generous friend the lengths I had gone in folly and 
wickedness, and reproached myself for the thoughtless 
manner in which I had abused his confiding liberality 
and despised his often repeated advice. Whenever I 
came upon the subject, he stopped me short—* Let us 
hear no more of this, my dear Ismael: a mist in those 
days overhung your better judgment, and the very ex- 
cesses into which you were hurried have wrought their 
own cure; you have seen your errors, and are disgusted 
by vice; it has been a cheap outlay for so valuable a re- 
sult—how, then, can I but rejoice at it?” 

It was a matter of much satisfaction to me, that the 
influence I possessed in the general’s family, enabled me 
to render material aid to my friend, in the arrangement 
of his business at court; and by means of the assistance 
I procured for him, he succeeded in recovering great part 
of the valuable goods of which he had been plundered 
after the flight of the Affghauns from Ispahan. I will 
now relate the substance of what befel bis wife, the beau- 
tiful Zoolfah, after she was carried from his house in 
Ispahan, as has been described in the first part of the 
young merchant's story; and I give it as much as possi- 
ble in his own words. 

“ On the evening when I was so unluckily induced to 
leave my house in search of food, my unfortunate wife 
remained in the most painful anxiety, listening for the 
slightest sound, until, hearing a noise in the outer apart- 
ments, which she believed to be occasioneJ by my return, 
in her impatience she imprudently went forth to meet 
me, and was seen, pursued, and carried off by the 
wretches who had entered the house in seareh of very 
different prey. 

“The youth and beauty of Zoolfah, and the rich orna- 
ments she wore, convinced her captors that she must 
belong to a wealthy family. The prize was too valuable 


‘to be trusted within the gripe of Mahmood, so it was 


resolved to send her off immediately to Komeishah, 
which was the head-quarters of Nasser Oollah’s troops, 
Accordingly, disregarding her tears and cries, as well as 
her repeated assertions that she was a married woman, 
and that her busband would ransom her at any sum 
they might demand, they mufiled her up in a cloak, and 
placing her behind one of his officers, despatched her to 
Komeishah, escorted by a party of twelve or fifteen Aff 
ghauns, 

“ The road to that town passes near to Ben Ispahan, 
a small town, which, by its spirited conduct during the 
contest with the Affghauns, had afforded a striking con- 
trast to the pusillanimous supineness of the capital. 
The inhabitants of this little place, which was very im- 
perfectly fortified, arming themselves as best they could, 
opposed successfully every effort of the enemy to ob- 
tain possession of their town. ‘They submitted neither 
to assessment nor voluntary contribution, and were so 
far from betraying any symptoms of alarm, that they 
invariably put to death, without respect of persons, all 
prisoners who fell into their hands in the sallies and at- 
tacks with which they harassed their enemies ; and such 
was the dread entertained by the Aflghauns for the brave 
peasants of Ben Ispahan, that long after the capital had 
fallen into their power, the conquerors were glad to grant 
them very favourable and honourable terms of capitula- 
tion, which they were too fearful of consequences ever 
to infringe. 

“The dreadful scenes which were passing in the 
capital, and the apprehension of a like attempt at 
treachery on the part of Meer Mahmood, had at this 
time, however, so far excited the suspicion of the Ben 
Ispahanites, that they kept a very jealous watch within 
their walls, and sent forth parties every night to watch 
against any hostile movement which might be set on foot 
against them by the Affghauns of the capital. The sol- 
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diers who were escorting my wife, on their way to 
Komeishah, fell in with one of these patroles, and, being 
irritated at the questions which were put to them, re- 
plied sharply and haughtily. A scuffle ensued, and Zool- 


fah, catching hope from the fray, contrived to tear off 


some of her mufflings, and called for belp in the name 


| important step towards this purpose, he resolved to 


of God, exclaiming that she was a Persian woman forci- | 


bly carried off from her husband. The officer behind 
whom she was seated, did all in his power to silence her 
cries; but the brave yillagers, on bearing her exclama- 
tions of distress, set upon the Affyhauns, struck down 
the officer, beat many of his men from their horses, and 
carried them, along with my wife, into Ben Ispahan. 
“So seon as Zoollah had related her story, she met 
with the greatest possible kindness; and the ketkhodah 
promised that no harm should befall her while she re- 
mained in his hands, nor should she be delivered over to 
the Aflghauns, in whatever shape or form the demand 
mizht be made; but of that which would have been the 
only efficacious cordial to ber sinking spirits—intelli- 
gence of her husband—there was no immediate hope ; 
it was more than the life of any stranger was worth. to 
be seen in the streets of the capital, and the inhabitants 
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“The evening was by this time fast closing in, but 


get my wife into his power; for he did not doubt! the people rushed from their tents at the shouts of their 


that I would willingly ransom her back upon his own 


terms, provided he could find means to carry her off be- | 


yond the reach of any influence I might possess in Is- 
pahan, 

“ The affectionate solicitude which he affected for my 
poor Zoolfah, and the assurances which he gave her, of 
sparing neither trouble nor risk to ascertain my fate, won 
upon her so far, that, though she had never liked her 


| brother, she now willingly accepted his protection, and 


of Ben Ispakan had experienced too fully the advan- | 


tages of open dealing in all intercourse with their dan- 
gerous enemies, and dreaded too much the consequences 


which might follow their being detected in making any | 
enquiries in the capital, to venture there during a period | 


of so much jealousy and peril. 


My wife, while forcibly | 


carried off by villains, had claimed their protection, and | 


she should enjoy it; but not for her, or for any one’s 
sake, would they depart from the system they had adopt- 
ed, nor endanger their families and property by entering 


Ispahan, while suffering under the caprice of its tyran- | 


nical usurpers. 
in the ketkhodah’s family, but remained there a prey to 
the most cruel anxiety. 


Accordingly, she was kindly entertained | 


« This rencounter with the Affzhaun soldiers, and the | 


rescue of a Persian woman whom they were carrying 
oll, became a matter of conversation throughout the 
litue tewn ; and as Zoolfah, in her communications with 
the ketkhodah, kad not concealed the name of her family, 
which she mentioned, in hopes of interesting him to 
make enquiries afier her husband, this also became pub- 
licly known. St happened that these circumstances be- 
ing alluded to in a shop in the bazar when there were 
several strangers present, one of them, turning with sur- 
prise to the speaker, begged that he would relate the 
whole story. The man repeated what he had heard, but 
referred the stranger for farther particulars to the ketkho- 
dah himself, in whose family the lady continued to re- 
side. 

“ The stranger lost no time in applying to the ketkho- 


dah ; and, after civilly requesting to be informed of every | 
| the chasm beneath. 


thing relating to the lady’s story, told him that be him. 
scif was one of Cazee Meerza Mootaalib’s sons, and that 


she whe was indebted to his hospitable protection, was, | 


consegvently, his own sister. That he had been for a 


| spears, and called on them to surrender. 


| 


long time absent from Ispahan, and was on his return | 
there to learn how his family had fared during all the | 
revolutions of the capital, when the tidings of the insur- | 


rectien at Casveen, and the consequent proscriptions and 
massacres at Ispahan had reached his ears, and he had 
taken refuge within the walls of Ben Ispahan, intending 
to remain there until the storms in that quarter should 
subside. He now begged the ketkhodah to inform bis 
sister of his presence, and of his willingness to receive 
her under his own protection until the fate of her hus- 
band should be known; and he offered at the same time 
to produce undeniable proofs of his identity. 


«“ The ketkhodah had no objection to make to so rea- | 


sonable a proposal ; perhaps he might not be ill pleased 
to be relieved from a charge which was not free from in- 
convenience or responsibility. The man did, in fact, 
prove to be Meerza Neyaz Allee, second son of Cazee 
Meerza Mootaalib, who, some years previous to the siege 
of Ispahan, had gone to study the law at Koom, and 
who, hearing of his father’s death, had resolved to return 
home, in hopes of receiving a considerable portion of his 
wealth; when, as he told the ketkhodah, he had been 
scared from the city by accounts of the horrors which 
were committing there. 

“In the first interview with Zoolfah, he learned 
enough to comprehend that the bulk of his father’s for- 
tune was in my hands, and he resolved to leave no 
means untried to wrest it from me. 





As a first and most 


was receivéd by his wife as an inmate of his harem, 
until some intelligence of me should be obtained. 

“The meerza kept his word, in setting all possible en- 
quiries regarding me on foot; nor did he fail to disco- 
ver that I had escaped the massacre which had been so 
general, and that I was at that very time in the greatest 
despair, making every possible effort to recover my lost 
wife. But he did not tell her this: on the contrary, he 
resolved to carry her to Koom, where he should have it 
in his power to deal with her on better terms for him- 
self; and in order to induce her ready compliance, he 
framed a story that he had certain information of my 
having escaped from the slaughter, and gone in that di- 
rection for the purpose of seeking her. It was at this 
time also, that, by way of opening his negotiation. with 
me, and stimulating my hopes, he conveyed to me the 
intimation of Zoolfah’s safety, which was the first thing 
that raised me from the depths of despondency. 

“ The bare idea of meeting me made poor Zoolfah im- 
patient to quit Ben Ispahan; and Meerza Neyaz Allee 
was too desirous to compass his own ends to detain her 
long. Taking a considerable circuit to avoid the plun- 
dering parties of the Affghauns, they left on their right 
the plain and village of Mootchacoor, and entered the 
pass of Kohrood a little beyond the village of Soo. They 
were ascending the steep and intricate path, and calcu- 
lated upon reaching the village of Kohrood long before 
the day should close, when, as they opened out the gorge 
of a narrow rocky ravine, they were startled by a shrill 
shout; and before they had time to look around, four- 
teen or fifteen savage looking horsemen suddenly started 
from behind the huge fragments of rocks that lay scat- 
tered on the mountain side, and rushing down the rugged 
precipice as if it had been a level plain, couched their 
The meerza’s 
party were just then slowly picking their way along a 
narrow and stony path, which slanted along the face of 
a steep and craggy slope ; beneath yawned a dark chasm, 
which in winter formed the bed of a torrent produced by 
the melting snows. ‘The meerza’s horse, terrified at the 
sudden uproar, reared upright, and, unable to recover it- 
self, fell backward with its master, and they rolled to- 
gether down the slope, and fell with a heavy crash into 
No one, however, attended to their 
fate ; each did the best he could to escape, but only one 
or two of the best mounted servants succeeded. Some 
of the mules, kicking off their loads, ran capering here 
and there among the rocks; the rest of the party, in- 
cluding my unfortunate wife, half dead with terror, were 
seized, and found themselves totally helpless at the mercy 
of this ferocious band. 

‘“‘ No time was lost by their captors in securing the 
women upon mules, and replacing all the loads that 
could be recovered; the rest were abandoned for the 
time, and each of the party, seizing a horse or mule thus 
loaded by the bridle, struck their sharp stirrups into their 
own horses’ flanks, and urged them unsparingly up the 
steep and stony face of the mountain. ‘They continued 
thus to ascend for two hours unremittingly, sometimes 
winding along the slope, and occasionally pressing right 
up the steepest declivities, even when covered with 
shivered fragments from the precipices above. When 
they had reached the summit of the mountain, their 
panting horses were so severely blown, that they were 
forced to halt and give them breath. ‘They permitted 
them to pick the scanty herbage that grew among the 
stones for an hour, and offered some buttermilk and 
water to the women, who by this time were hardly able to 
support themselves upon their horses: but they were 
forced to mount again, and after a descent of two hours 
as dangerous and fatiguing as their ascent, they reached 
a deep and narrow valley,/where a fresher verdure was 
produced by the moisture of a little stream, and where, 
upon some level spots beneath the rocks, were scattered 
a few black tents. 





friends, and received them with yells of joy. The wo. 
men were lifted half dead from their horses, and carried 
into a tent, where such refreshment as could be produced 
by its wild inhabitants was plentifully set before them. 
But they were in no condition to accept these well-meant 
attentions; terror and despair overwhelmed their souls, 
and all they wished for was leave to lie down and die in 
quiet. 

« This, however, would by no means have suited the 
purpose of their captors, who were retainers of Kooch 
Allee Beg, the chief of a wandering tribe inhabiting the 
mountains between Kohrood and Goolpaigaun. Like 
many others of these chiefs, he supported his establish. 
ment and retainers by plunder ; and infested all the roads 
around, seizing on passengers and goods, and demanding 
exorbitant ransoms for the persons of those who unfor- 
tunately fell into bis power. Ever since the Affghaun 
invasion, he had continued their bitter and unvanquished 
foe, and had done them no small damage, by pouring 
suddenly on parties of their troops while marching un- 
warily about the neighbouring country. Perhaps his 
men believed that the meerza and his train were Aff. 
ghauns; not that a knowledge to the contrary would 
have made any particular difference in their favour,—for 
Affghaun or Persian, Toork or Taujuck, were treated 
with perfect equality by Kooch Allee Beg. All of them 
brought plunder or ransom to his coffers. The capture 
of two such women as the wife of Meerza Neyaz Allee 
and Zoolfah, independent of their female attendants, was 
looked on as a prize of no small consequence ; and the 
men resolved to carry them straight to the castle of their 
chief. The poor creatures could not taste food, but the 
wife of the reish suffeed* of the encampment prepared 
a rich cordial for their use, and presented it with some 
words of comfort—bade them be of good cheer, for the 
khan (might his prosperity increase!) was not a harsh 
or cruel man, and doubtless would restore them to their 
friends upon payment of a reasonable ransom. A ray 
of hope seemed to dart into their minds at this most 
cheering view of their case ; they drank the cordial, and 
sank to profounder rest than they had ever again expect- 
ed to enjoy. 

“ Early next morning the party prepared to proceed. 
The women, though suffering and fatigued, were forced 
once more to mount their horses ; and quitting the black 
tents, they descended the valley. After toiling over 
some rough mountainous ground, thinly sprinkled with 
stunted oak trees, they wound gradually downward toa 
valley of Jarger size, in which stood a large fortified 
village, surrounded by cultivated ground. Numerous 
groups of black tents were scattered over the plain be- 
yond it, and their flocks fed in the mountains around. 

“It was well on in the afternoon before the party 
reached the village, having had no refreshment, except a 
little buttermilk and water, during the whole day. The 
prisoners were immediately taken to the house of the 
khan, which was surrounded with a high wall of mud, 
with towers at each corner, and which to the miserable 
captives seemed a hopeless prison. The women were 
sent into the harem, where they were immediately sur- 
rounded by the inferior females of the family, who flocked 
about them with looks of the utmost curiosity, examining 
their persons and clothes with an energy that threatened 
to leave not a shred of them upon their backs. Order 
was however restored by the arrival of two elder women, 
who came to desire that the captive ladies should instant. 
ly be brought into the presence of their mistress, the 
khanum.t 

« They were accordingly led into a small apartment, 
where they found an old woman smoking a pipe ; her 
head was muffled up in shawls, and her dress, though 4 
little fantastic, was not deficient in richness, being 4 
mixture of that which is usually worn by Persian ladies 
of rank, with the garb more peculiar to the women of 
the tribes. Her countenance, athough wrinkled by age, 
wore an expression of benevolence, and the lustre of her 
full dark eye was yet unquenched. She received the 
ladies with kindness, addressing to them a few words 
intended for consolation: observing that fortune was 
sometimes propitious when she appeared to be most ad- 
verse ; that their situation might prove to be more agree 





* Graybeard—i. e. elder, or chief. 
+ Khan’s wife, the female of khan. 
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able than they lvoked for; and she was proceeding to 
prove how much cause they had to be thankful for hav- 
ing fallen into such good hands, when she was inter- 
rupted by a slight ery from the wretched Zoolfah, who, 
unable to support herself any longer, sank on the ground 
at the feet of the khanum. 

« For some time previous to her being carried off from 
Ispahan, my poor wife had enjoyed the hope of becom- 
ing a mother. The continued agitation she had suffered 
since then had greatly enfeebled her frame, and horror 
at her capture by the people of Kooch Allee Beg, united 
with the fatigue of the last two days’ distressing jour- 
neys, completed her derangement. Assistance was given 
to her; she was carried into another apartment, where 
a miscarriage, accompanied by the most alarming symp- 
toms, terminated her hopes, and almost her life. 

“For many weeks she continued in the utmost dan- 
ger, during all which time she received the most careful 
attention, and the khanum herself came frequently to 
see her. Youth and disease had a fearful struggle; but, 
happily for me, the first prevailed, and Zoolfak slowly 
recovered. When, after several months, she was able 
to leave her room, the khanum would have her come to 
her ewn apartment, and, honouring her with a seat near 
herself, would seek to hear her story, and always repaid 
the obligation by some pithy apothegm or moral observa- 
tion. But whenever my wife touched upon the subject 
of her liberty or ransom, she would put aside the appeal. 
‘Time enough, my child, to talk of that when you are 
stronger; you could not move at present if you were 
free to go where you would. Besides, the khan alone 
settles these matters—I never meddle with them; and 
he is absent now—but he will svon return, and you will 
learn what are his intentions regarding you.’ 

“ The khan did accordingly return, and with him his 
two sons, both of whom had been absent on expeditions, 
from which they brought back both prisoners and booty. 
Some of these were females, and they were taken into 
the harem of the khan, and appropriated to one part or 
other of the family, for both his sons had their establish- 
ments of women within its extensive walls. 

“ A few days after his arrival, the chief desired to see | 
my wife, of whose recovery he had been informed ; and | 
accordingly she was ordered to attend in the khanum’s 
apartment, where he chose to receive her. 

“ He was a man well stricken in years, and the ex- 
pression of his countenance was pleasing, though tinc- 
tured with something of wildness ; his beard, of a silver 
gray, covered the greater part of his still ruddy and 
healthful cheeks, and a piercing dark eye, of unsubdued 
brilliancy, seemed to vouch for the unshaken powers of 
both body and mind. His turban, formed of several 
coloured handkerchiefs, was swathed fantastically around 
his head, failing back over one shoulder; and a gray 
sheepskin cloak was flung carelessly over his plain brown 
vest. 

“The khanum was seated at a litt!e distance below 
her lord, and the only male in the apartment besides 
himself was his youngest son, a man of about five and 
twenty years of age, and of a most unpromising expres- 
sion of countenance. His face, of a dark sallow hue, 
was thickly pitted with the smallpox, which had seamed 
one cheek in a fearful manner, and distorted the eye on 
that side ; his black eyebrows and thin curly beard gave 
an additional gloom to the ferocity peculiar to his fea- 
tures. He was round-shouldered, and square built: and 
though an excessive habitual stoop detracted from his 
height, it did not perceptibly diminish the massy bulk of 
his person. 

“My wife, when she entered, was still covered with 
her veil, and upon observing the young man, whose fierce 
licentious looks inspired her with an instinctive dread, 
she drew its folds closer around her, and remained stand- 
ing near the bottom of the apartment, uncertain how to 
act. Even the khanum’s order to unveil was disregard- 
ed; but the chief, with good-humoured impatience, ex- 
claimed—‘ Punah-be-khodah ! what nonsense is this ? 
what does the silly creature fear? Remove thy veil, 
child; here are none to harm thee. Thou art not now 
among the khans or the merchants of Ispahan; you are 
among the tribes: we are honest rough mountaineers, 
girl; you must leave these city airs, and do as we do. 
Come, come, off with thy veil, thou little fool, or I shall 
think thou hast no face to show.’ There was no resist- 
ing longer, and had she been inclined to try so foolish a 





forward to lend their aid, so she at once threw off her 
veil; and shone forth upon the old man and his son in 
all her beauty. ‘Yah ullah!’ cried the old chief, as he 
motioned her to be seated— what is this that has come 
among us !—this is a true virgin of Paradise ; Zooleikah 
and Shireen* were nothing to her! By the head of my 
father ! I must get young again for her sake. What say 
you, khanum—think you I may yet prove a fit lover for 
this fair one? But no, no! I have had my day—so sweet 
a rose is not for the bosom of a withered old mummy 
like me; let the young mate with the young; we must 
see to have her better matched.’ 

“ Thus did the lively old chief jest on. Yet though 
there was an import in his words which filled the heart 
of Zoolfah with fearful forebodings, the terror they con- 
veyed was nothing to that which thrilled through her 
frame at the fixed and ominous looks of the son, who 
started with hideous delight as the veil dropped from her 
countenance, and continued gazing with intent and 
gloating eyes upon her trembling form. The moment 
the chief ceased to speak, she seized the opportunity to 
cast herself before him, and to supplicate in the most 
earnest terms that he should consent to receive her ran- 
som, and send her back to Ispahan. 

«« What news are these !;—what does she say 1— 
what does she mean?’ said he, turning sharply to his 
wife, who sat quietly looking on at what was passing: 
‘have you treated her ill? is she not contented ? what 
more would she have? Explain, in the name of hea- 
ven!’ ‘Thy slave would represent to her lord,’ replied 
the khanum, ‘that the poor captive before his august 
presence is fooiish, very foolish. She talks of a hus- 
band, and wants, forsooth! to get back to him: as if, 
indeed, there were not many better husbands to be had 
among our brave Koordish youths. But she will learn 
wisdom anon: and when your highness shall again 
deign to enlighten her steps with the brightness of your 
countenance, the heart of the unfortunate will expand, 
and she will comprehend her happiness in having found 
favour in your lordship’s eyes.’ 

*” A buzz of applause arose from the female attendants 
at chis speech: * Mashallah! the khanum is right ;— 
certainly , excellently said ;—she is truly fortunate, and 
she will become wise. God is merciful! she will hence- 
forth understand her duty.’ ‘ Yes, yes, no doubt of it, 
if she will see her folly, and cast it from her,’ observed 
the khan, as taking a long whiff of a fresh calleeoon, he 
slowly puffed it out, and nodding his head twice or thrice 
good-humouredly, he repeated, ‘Yes, yes, daughter: 
Inshallah! your eyes will be opened to see your good 
fortune, in falling amoug those who know how to value 
you, and be kind to you; and you will soon be happier 
among us than ever you were in your life. You may 
retire,—you have leave :—the khanum will see that you 
are made comfortable in every respect.’ Another mur- 
mur of applause arése from the females. < Belli! belli! 
belli! how good, how kind, bow condescending a mas- 
ter! Yah Allee! he is the shadow of the oppressed, the 
support of the weak, the shield of the wounded and the 
prisoner! May God preserve him, and increase bis pros- 
perity! Come, come, offer your thanks, make your 
salaam, and retire as he bids you. Come, come away !’ 
There was no more to be suid, so they hurried her off, 
weeping and striving to make herself heard, in a vain 
attempt to move the compassion of those who could 
neither comprehend the nature nor the cause of her griet. 

“A period of several months elapsed after this, during 
which she had frequent intercourse with the khanum ; 
but although she pined for another opportunity of en- 
treating the chief to send and negotiate for her ransom 
at Ispanan, she was constantly disappuinted, for he was 
almost continually absent upon various expeditions ; and 
the females, whom she would have engaged to solicit an 
audience for Ler, laughed at her distress, saying, that 
better things were intended for her than she thought of 
for herself: thus the unfortunate Zoolfah had only to 
shed her tears in secret, and nurse the faint hope of bet- 
ter days, which, in spite of reason itself, would not be 





* Potiphar’s wife, and the mistress of Kai Khosroo; 
two heroines celebrated in Persian romance. 

t¢ Che khuder ust ? literally “ what is the news ?”’ is 
a common expression of displeased astonishment in 
Persia, as, “ what is all this about ?” in English. 

+ Belli signifies “ yes;” and is colloquially used as an 
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extinguished in her breast. Once or twice, as she sat 
with the khanum, the chief’s youngest son came in, and 
terrified her with his ominous glances; and, unhappily, 
it afterwards appeared that he had seen her but too ofien, 
and at times when she was not aware of being observed. 
Still, however, she enjoyed tranquillity upon the whole ; 
and, excepting in the particular of being utterly deprived 
of liberty, her treatment in the house of the khan was 
as kind as possible. 

“ One day she received a message from the khanum, 
requiring her presence ; and, on repairing to that lady's 
apartinent, she found there not only the old chief, but 
his two sons. The elder, whom she had not before seen, 
was a tall, mild, sickly looking young man, whose com- 
posed and pleasing countenance appeared in very favour- 
able contrast with the dark scowl] and malevolent expres- 
sion of his younger brother. To this person she was 
introduced by the old man in a strain of panegyric, the 
motive of which could not be mistaken, But her beauty 
and modesty appeared to be lost upon the youth, who 
replied to his father in set terms, of which the manner 
was still colder than the matter. The old chief lost pa- 
tience at this—* Too Khodah!* Hoossein,’ cried ke, 
hastily ; «I believe the gins or the devil have certainly 
bewitched you, for no young man or son of mine could 
otherwise talk in so cold a fashion of such a creature as 
this. Punah-be-khodah! the snow of Elwund is not 
colder than your heart, if we are to judge by this speci- 
men of it. Come, lad, if there be any thing of man 
about you, warm up, and try to deserve your goud for- 
tune! Come, child!’ continued he, addressing Zoolfah, 
‘ let your sorrow cease, and be joyful; I am going to be 
a real father to you ;—here is my eldest boy, Hoossein, 
one of the finest fellows of our tribe—you shall have 
the honour of espousing him,—what say you to that!’ 

“ The dreadful truth was now disclosed ; this was the 
reason why all talk of ransom was discouraged, and why 
all within the walls of the harem were on their guard to 
avoid leading to the subject in any shape. This was 
the history of all the heart-sickening disappointments 
and protracted hopes under which my poor Zoolfuh bad 
languished. The khan, struck with her charms and 
amiable qualities, resolved to bestow her upon his 
eldest son, whose cold unambitious disposition, and re- 
tired tastes, gave the spirited old chief almost as much 
uneasiness as the lawless extravagance and untameable 
ferocity of his brother. He hoped that the beauty of his 
intended wife might awaken whatever of feeling and 
erergy lay dormant in bis breast, and he was bitterly dis- 
appointed at observing how little he seemed to be aflected 
at her first appearance. 

“On the unhappy Zoolfah the effect of this discovery 
was dreadful. She threw herself at the feet of the khan, 
shrieking, ‘Oh! no, no! it cannot be—I never can 
marry him—I am already married to another—you can 
not divorce me from my bhusband—you will not tear me 
from him for ever! You have ever been kind and good 

! send me to Ispahan, and 





to me, do not kill me now! 
may Allah bless you, and increase your happiness an 
hundrediold!) Any ransom you may demand shall be 
yours when my husband shall hear where | am—you 
shall have ten slaves, all better and more beautiful than 
Zovolfah. See—my cheeks are withered with sorrow— 
they are sickly and hollow—I shall soon be dead: kill 
me at once if you please, but you must not, you cannot 
force me to marry your son!’ Her frantic grief seemed 
to touch the khan, but it only induced him to remon- 
strate more earnestly with what he deemed the folly that 
would wilfully reject good fortune in her offer. ‘In the 
name of God, child!’ said he, ‘ what is it you want—a 
husband! Why, here is one in your offer, worth 
twenty of your pitiful merchants. And what do you 
suppose has become of him whom you make all this 
noise about? Why, the Affghauns have long since 
taken his money, or his head, be sure of that. Seek 
him, say you? seek him in Ispahan? the girl is mad, 
stark mad: why, almost all the people there have been 
put to death already, and that vile Ghiljee,t Mahmood, 
with his rascally successor, Ashruff, (may their fathers’ 
tombs be polluted!) have been playing the very devil 
there—you dv net know what you are saying, you are 
talking rank nonsense. You, a young and beautiful 
girl, to be set down in such a place, without a friend 


* «Tn God’s name!” 


+ Of the Ghiljee tribe. 
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About you! why, the first Affghaun soldier you met 
would make a slave of you, and you would then learn 
the difference between a scoundrel of a Ghiljee and an 
honest Koord. No, no! much better asit is. Here you 
are, and here you shall be safe; no Affghaun ever enters 
these mountains: my son will make you a capital hus- 
band, and you will be a good wife to him, I am sure: 
and as for a divorce, why, I make a very good cazee my- 
self in these parts: let me see who will deny the divorce 
when I aflirm it; and as to dower, I will find you one 
myself, for I love you, child, and will have you for a 
daughter, say what you will.’ 

«The younger son now stepped forward. ‘ Father,’ 
said he, ‘ Hoossein cares not for this beauty. Her charms 
have no value in his eyes—they fail to warm his cold, 
indifferent breast. Give her to me—I best deserve her, 
for I feel her worth—I loved her from the moment I be- 
held her, and I cannot live without her; give her, then, 
to one who can love her, would fight for her, and will 
win her, though he should die for it.’ 

«¢ Be silent, shameless,’ cried the chief, darting a ter- 
rible look upon him, ‘I marvel at your insolent audacity ! 
how dare you interfere with that which I choose to give 
I have promised her to your brother, and 
his she shall be. A fine exchange, indeed, she would 
make of him for a profligate desperado like you! We 
should have you make a football of her head, and give 
her body to the ravens, in less than a month. You 
would pick a quarrel with her the moment you got tired 
of her, as you did with that wretched Armenian girl 
whom you took, and insisted upon keeping in spite of 
all we could do. No, begone ! you shall never have her, 
aid you shall see her no more.’ 

“The elder brother, who had sat a calm spectator of 
this scene, would now have spoken, but the wretched 
object of this unseemly discussion, overwhelmed with 
despair at all she had heard, and horror-struck at the idea 
of such violence as the father described and the son 
seemed perfectly ready to perpetrate, was no longer able 
She was in- 


to another? 


to support herself, and swooned away. 


stantly borne to her apartment, where she regained her 
senses only to become the prey of a severe and protract- 
ed illness, which once more reduced her to the brink of 
the grave. 


“ The old chief now became convinced that the scheme 
he had formed of making Zoolfah the wife of bis eldest 
son was by no means likely to be accomplished. He 
found indifference on the one side, and on the other a 
horror and repugnance so extreme, that their effects 
threatened to deprive him entirely of his captive. The 
young man himself feeling no desire for the connection, 
and his mild nature revelting at the idea of occasioning 
so much misery to one who had never done him wrong, 
remonstrated with the old chief; urging him to listen to 
the prayer of Zoolfah, and restore her to liberty, upon 
receiving such ransom as he might think fit to demand. 
The khan, induced, perbaps, as much by a kindly dis- 
position as by the fear of losing all the profits of his 
acquisition, consented to this arrangement, and the 
khanum conveyed to my sick and despairing wife the 
decision which afforded ber the hope of freedom and 
reunion with the husband whom she loved. That hope 
was the most efficacious medicine she could have ad- 
ministered ; peace of mind was succeeded by health of 
body, and her wonted plumpness and beauty by degrees 
returned.” 


——— 
CHAPTER XLVI. 
Sequel of the young merchant's story concluded. 


“Tt was arranged that an agent of the khan should 
make the requisite enquiries in Ispahan, and that the 
movements of my wife, when once more able to travel, 
should be regulated by the intelligence he should trans- 
mit. One night, when, after indulging her imagination 
in many dreams of future happiness, she had retired to 
bed in the little apartment allotted to her, she was awak- 
ened by an indistinct noise beside her, and, rising in 
alarm, her terror was completed, by observing several 
persons cautiously moving about her room, by the faint 
light of a small lantern. The scream which rose to her 
lips was smothered ere it got vent, by the forcible appli- 
cation of a large rude hand on her mouth, which eflectu- 
ally silenced her cries for help ; while at the moment she 
was seized, a handkerchief was bound over her mouth 
and eyes, a loose dress wrapped about her, and she was 
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| so roughly and rapidly, that she could form no more idea 
| of the course which her ravishers were pursuing, than 
| she could see or guess at their persons. In truth, her 
faculties were so bewildered with terror, that she could 
only struggle to get free, and endeavour to make her 
voice be heard : bat all was in vain, she could only utter 
low, stifled murmurs, and ber arms were too firmly held 
for her feeble strength to avail against the iron grasp of 
the ruffians who controlled her. Her efforts, however, 
succeeded at last in displacing the bandage over her eyes, 
so far, at least, as to obtain a partial view of what was 
going on. 

“She was already beyond the walls of the village, 
borne in the arms of a man whose features she could 
not discern, and attended by three or four others, who 
moved forward altogether at a rapid pace. The moon, 
which was partially obscured by fleecy clouds, gave just 
light enough to show that they were in a secluded spot, 
rough with rocks and shrubby bushes, from among 
which were brought forth five or six horses, ready sad- 
died and equipped. No time was lost in mounting, and 
a voice, which, in spite of its suppressed tones, the un- 
fortunate Zoulfah shuddered to recognise, ordered one of 
the party to take charge of the lady, and see that she 
was firmly secured behind him. ‘I,’ continued he, ‘ must 
be unfettered, and prepared to resist, should any attempt 
be made at a rescue.’ The voice was that of Mooraud 
Allee, the younger son of Kooch Allee Beg; and her 
heart died within her, for she felt that, once within his 
power, there was no room for hope. Unable to struggle 
| or exert any longer, she passively submitted, and was 
bound to her seat and to the man in whose charge she 
had been placed. 

«There was scarcely light enough for them to see their 
way, but the party did not long continue in any beaten 
track. Turning their faces towards the mountain breast, 
they forced their way abruptly up its steep ascent, scram- 
bling over a surface so rough, and clearing obstacles so 
numerous and dangerous, that the boldest riders, and the 
surest horses, could svarcely keep their saddles or their 
feet. They picked a precarious and hazardous path for 
several hours among shivered crags which formed the 
summits of the mountains; and the care with which 
they kept their weapons prepared, yet concealed the 
lighted matches of their fire-arms, in spite of the diffi- 
culties of the way, afforded sufficient proof that they 
both expected and dreaded pursuit. From these precau- 
tions my wife, who by degrees had recovered her scat- 
tered senses, became convinced that the villanous scheme 
of which she was the victim had been exclusively the 
young man’s contrivance, and that his father had never 
either known of or consented to it. 

“ When the gray light of morning appeared, they 
were traversing a wild and elevated tract, among gravelly 
hills interspersed with spires and crags of rocks, alike 
destitute of végetation and verdure. No opposition to 
| their progress was to be dreaded here; and they con- 
tinued to proceed with unabated vigour until the man 
who bore my wife behind him gave the alarm, declaring 
that she was no longer able. to support herself, but hung 
a dead weight upon him, by the fastenings that secured 
her. This was, in truth, the case: exhausted by fatigue, 
poor Zoolfah had become almost inanimate, and Mooraud 
Allee was forced to order a halt at the first convenient 
spot, where the horses were unbitted and fed, and such 
provisions as had been prepared were produced. 

“ The bandages were now entirely removed from the 
face of my wife, and she was permitted to adjust her 
dress, and to convert the handkerchiefs into a veil, to 
conceal her face from the gaze of her ravishers, which 
exceedingly distressed her. She made an attempt to 
entreat and remonstrate against the violence offered her, 
but was silenced by a stern warning to cease from giving 
useless trouble, or that the gag should be instantly re- 
placed. 

« A halt of two hours was thought sufficient to rest 
both my wife and the horses: as for the men, they were 
inured to much severer toil, and did not feel fatigue. 
Eager to secure his prize, Mooraud Allee insisted on con- 
tinuing his course, and the party proceeded until dark- 
ness once more covered the earth, making but a single 
short halt at an encampment of wandering tribes. They 
came upon this camp so unexpectedly, that they could 
not retreat unobserved, and therefore sent forward two of 
their number to reconnoitre. These were met by the 














elders of the tribe, with whom a few words, satisfactory 
to both parties, being exchanged, the travellers were wel. 
comed and taken to a tent, where food in abundance was 
produced, and the almost fainting Zoolfah was induced 
to quench her thirst with some sour milk and water, A 
more salutary refreshment could not have been adminis- 
tered ; it enabled her to support with surprising endur- 
ance the fatigues of this arduous journey. 

“ The clouds which, during the latter part of the day, 
had overspread the sky, threatened a storm towards its 
close ; and the darkness became so excessive after night- 
fall that the party could not proceed ; so, choosing a level 
spot under the shelter of some overhanging rocks, they 
once more fed their horses, and mustering close together, 
in order to secure themselves as much as possible from 
the cold blasts that began to howl around, the men went 
to sleep for a while. As for Zoolfah, they made her up 
a couch of the numuds and horse-cloths in a retired and 
sheltered corner of the natural cavern, and, after offering 
such refreshment as they had to give, they left her to 
herself. 

« But the horror of her situation, surrounded as she 
was by reckless and ferocious banditti, and entirely in 
the power of one whose conduct had proved him to be 





capable of every possible atrocity, was such as utterly to 
| banish sleep, in spite of her deadly fatigue. Trembling 
| with terror she shrank into herself, and would have 
sought refuge even in the depths of the grave, to shun 
| the fate which she could not doubt was preparing for 
her. But the tortures of apprehension were not all she 
was now doomed to suffer ; for the silence which reigned 
after the party had arranged themselves for the night 
| was broken by the light tread of an approaching foot, 
and, looking upwards, the dark and massive form of 
Mooraud Allee was seen relieved against the gloomy sky, 
and standing close by her couch. Uttering a shriek, my 
terrified wife sprang from her recumbent posture, and 
sought instinctively to fly ; but the powerful hand of her 
ravisher was instantly upon her arm, and retained her in 
its iron gripe. She sank again upon the couch, and 
faintly implored his mercy. ‘ What dread you, beaute- 
| ous Zoolfah ?’ said he, softening as he might the rough 
| tones of his voice, and sitting down beside her: ‘ you 
| see before you the most devoted of your slaves. The 
cruel harshness of my father has driven me indeed to a 
measure which may seem harsh and unjustifiable in your 
eyes; but who that sees the beloved object of his soul 
about to be torn from him for ever, would hesitate to do 
as Ihave done? Seek not then to fly me, lovely Zool- 
fah ! but rather increase my devotion by yielding a gen. 
ue and willing consent to my happiness, and thus bind 
| me to yourself for ever.’ 

“The tone in which these words were uttered was 
but ill calculated to reassure his trembling victim : for 
though the language was that of persdasion, the manner 
was that of a master to his slave, when he is resolved to 
be obeyed; and he scarcely suppressed the exultation 
which he felt at his successful villany. 

“«« Alas, my lord !’ said Zoolfah in reply, ‘ what would 
you have from a wretch like me? what charms can a 
married woman, so forlorn, so miserable as I am, have 
for a chief like you, who can command the love of so 
many beauties? Be generous, my lord; be like your 
noble father: do not detain me longer froma him whom 
duty as well as inclination lead me to join—restore my 
liberty, and claim any ransom you may choose to name.’ 

«“« Restore you to liberty ? permit you to rejoin your 
husband ?’ repeated he with a scornful smile ; ‘and think 
you, lovely Zoolfah! that I am likely to yield the prize 
which has been won by so hazardous, so decisive a 
measure, to a@ woman’s entreaty or a woman’s tears! 
No! mine you now are, and mine you shall remain, so 
long as it is my will to keep you; and let me advise you, 
as you value your own comfort, nay, as you regard your 
life, to grant me with a willing heart that affection, or at 
least that favour, which will otherwise be wrung from 
you by force.” With these words he seized upon her, 
resolved, as it appeared, to make good his threats, re- 
gardless of the cries and struggles of my wretched wife, 
which now rent the air. But his detestable purpose was 
fearfully interrupted. 

“ The storm which had gathered around, had for some 
time begun to break in cold drizzling rain, succeeded by 
heavy showers and a loud wind. The thunder, distant 
at first, but gradually rolling onward, now burst in re 





iterated peals over head, and the vivid flashes of light 
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ning illuminated all the dreary scene. Regardless of 
the Almighty voice which spoke thus awfully in tempest, 
the wicked Mooraud Allee was seeking to effect his in- 
iquitous object, when a flash brighter than the sun at 
noon day, accompanied by a terrible crash, shook both 
the heavens and the earth, and made every one start to 
their feet, just as a huge mass of rock, ciose to their 
resting place, was scattered in splinters around. The 
struggling Zoolfah dropped from his hold, as, looking for 
a moment wildly around him, he staggered and fell to 
the ground. ‘Allah Kereem! what may this mean? 
where am I? who art thou, fiend ?’ cried he, after a mi- 
nute’s pause. No answer was returned—and Mooraud 
Allee, trembling with superstitious awe, slowly arose and 
retired from the couch of Zoolfah to his own resting 
place. The storm had now spent its fury, and was 
gradually rolling away ; but its salutary effect continued, 
for Zoolfah suffered no farther molestation during the 
night. 

“The march was resumed on the morrow, through 
an equally wild and difficult country. Towards noon, 
as the party wound slowly up the steep and craggy face 
of a mountain, the attention of Zoolfah was attracted by 
some words which were passing in an under tone be- 
tween Mooraud Allee himself, and an old man who 
seemed to be one of his principal confidants. ‘ But in 
the name of God!’ demanded the old man, in reply, as 
it seemed, to something which the other had been relat- 
ing, ‘ what do you suppose it tohave been?’ +‘ The devil 
himself knows best,’ responded Mooraud Allee, ‘for he 
it surely must have been that sent that cursed storm, and 
the infernal vision that rode upon it, to disturb me at so 
critical a moment, and cheat me of my promised happi- 
ness. Why, Caussim,I swear by my father’s head, and 
by my own soul, that I saw it as plainly as I now see 
you: the flash had passed away, and the gloom of total 
blindness had covered my eyes, when that bright figure 
stood before me, with menacing eyes, and waved me 
from the spot where I lay by her who would so soon 
have been my own. I am no woman, as you know, to 
be frightened at a shadow; but may I never see the 
houris of paradise, or taste the joys of paradise upon 
earth in the arms of a willing fair one, if the vision bore 
not the form and feature cf Haweeza, the Armenian 
girl, whose death was to be attributed rather to her own 
obstinate folly than to my hasty anger! I did love that 
creature, Caussim; and the astonishment, nay, the terror 
which seized me on seeing the dead interpose thus be- 
tween me and my purpose, suspended every faculty. 
Shame be upon me! I slunk away like a detected thief, 
and had no courage to return to the charge. But I will 
be even with her yet for this ; to-night we shall be safely 
lodged with my friend Zekee Khan—-no storm will trou- 
ble us there, and no Haweeza shall interpose again to 
thwart me; mine she shall be then, in spite of hell or 
heaven themselves.’ ‘ Ay, ay,’ replied Caussim, with a 
repressed laugh, ‘I do not doubt it, sir; no fear but you 
will redeem such a pledge! All { wonder at is, that you 
should have allowed yourself to be foiled last night by 
any false alarm; for false I cannot but believe it, how- 
ever powerful its effect may have been. But come, I 
must push forward and give notice of your coming at 
Kallah Ahendewar. Before you can descend into the 
valley beyond the pass, I shall have reached the fort. 
God give you a safe journey till then!’ So saying, and 
saluting his master as he passed, he rode forward, and 
was soon out of sight. 

“This dialogue was but ill calculated to comfort or 
encourage its unhappy object, who required no such far- 
ther proof of her ravisher’s determination to effect her 
ruin; and who felt with a sinking heart every circum- 
stance that confirmed the unlimited control he exercised 
over her fate: nevertheless, she tried to brace her mind 
to the task of resisting to the uttermost every effort, 
whether of fraud or force, which should be directed 
against her virtue, and resolved to sacrifice life itself, 
rather than consent to the loss of her own honour or 
that of her husband. 

“In the mean time they reached the summit of the 
pass, and, after winding for nearly a fursung along a 
dangerous chasm, which seemed to have cleft the moun- 
tains in sunder, they reached a point from whence they 
overlooked a very wild and singular valley. It was en- 
closed by rugged mountains, the feet of which were 
scantily clothed with dwarf oaks. A vast quantity of 
gtay stones, the wreck of the shattered peaks above, 
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covered the greater part of the middle region, while a 
rich green tint among the rocks that formed their sum- 
mits, gave token of the plentiful pasture enjoyed by the 
flocks and herds that fed there. A full and rapid stream, 
formed by the union of two principal branches and 
fringed with wood of better growth, ran in a rough and 
stony bed, which straggled from one side of the narrow 
glen to the other, sometimes running along the foot of 
lofty walls of rock, and sometimes winding through a 
path of green meadow. The point of junction between 
the two torrents was a bold and lofty rock, the termina- 
tion of a mountainous ridge, nowise inferior in altitude 
to those which bounded the principal glen. This rock 
rose precipitously on every side but that on which it was 
connected with the parent ridge, and there, a narrow 
neck, formed for defence by the hand of nature, afforded 
the only means of approach, A station so peculiarly 
adapted for security was not likely to be overlooked in 
a country like this; and accordingly, the level ground 
upon its summit, comprehending an area of no incon- 
siderable extent, had from time immemorial been the site 
of a fortress, which was always the stronghold of some 
bold predatory chieftain. 

“The Kallah Ahendewar*—such was the name of 
this stronghold—was at this time in possession of Zeke 
Khan, a chief of the Lac tribe, whose father, a hardy 
and lawless freebooter, after having laid the neighbouring 
country under contribution for thirty years, had been 
killed some little time before, in an expedition against a 
tribe of Bucktiarees. Zekee Khan, a zealous follower 
of his father’s footsteps, was an acquaintance, and, as 
he professed himself, a friend of Mooraud Allee, who 
had more than once assisted him with his followers, his 
counsel, and the might of his own arm, in his murder- 
ous enterprises, partaking, no doubt, of the gain which 
they produced. Mooraud Allee, confiding in these as- 
surances of friendship, made choice of this inaccessible 
retreat to secure himself from all pursuit: be was 
satisfied that here no vengeance could reach him, and 
no force could rend his victim from his grasp. The 
Kallah Ahendewar was therefore destined to be the ter- 
mination of his present expedition, and the prison of 
poor Zoolfah. 

“ After a long and painful descent from the mountain, 
they drew near to the place, and its dark features became 
one by one more prominent and imposing. The original 
fabric, which was attributed to the great Jemsheed, had 
been formed of ponderous masses of stone and lime, so 
firmly cemented, that time itself had failed of making its 
usual impression on them. Several different superstruc- 
tures had been reared upon this solid foundation ; and 
each in its turn had contributed to the imposing group of 
walls, towers, and bastions, which now crowned and en- 
circled the whole rock. But the reigning character of 
the place was that of gloomy strength. The dark gray 
walls, following the irregular inflections of the rock in 
curious points and angles, were diversified in some places 
with a tower, a lofty bastion, or the roof of a house, 
rising above the general level; and the indentings of 
embrasures and crennels sometimes relieved the mono- 
tony of its outline: but, on the whole, the aspect of the 
place was dreary and forbidding—and as, after a weary 
circuit which afforded ample time for contemplating the 
walls of her future prison, my wretched wife was led 
through the heavy gates and intricate passages of its 
outer works, her heart entirely failed her, and she felt as 
if hope itself, which never quits the human heart, could 
find no entrance there. 

“The party was met at the outer gateway by a brother 
of the khan, attended by a suitable train of his officers 
and household, to welcome Mooraud Allee in a strain of 
due respect. He was conducted to the residence prepared 
for him, and Zoolfah was received by an eunuch, and 
certain female attendants, who, lifting her half dead from 
the horse, carried her into the inner apartments, and laid 
her carefully on a soft couch. A bath was instantly pre- 
pared, and every possible means were taken to remove 
the painful effects of her fatiguing journey. The at- 
tendants then quitted the apartment, and left her to 
repose. 

“ The first use she made of this liberty was to examine 
her prison. It was a small apartment, neatly fitted up, 
with most of the usual requisites of female accommoda- 
tion: the light Was admitted through one small window, 





* The fort with walls of iron. 





which opened ata great height above the floor, in a wall 
of immense thickness. On clambering up with some 
difficulty, she shuddered to behold that it looked down 
upon a high and giddy precipice, at the foot of which 
foamed a furious torrent ; so that escape on that side was 
utterly impossible, except by a frightful death. But 
even this dismal resource had been guarded against—for 
the window was secured with cross bars of iron. As to 
the door, it opened upon a passage bordering a stnall 
court, which seemed to form a part of the khan’s own 
zenanah, and was consequently securely guarded. At 
sight of these ominous precautions, the wretched Zoolfah, 
sick with the conviction of inevitable fate, fell down ex- 
hausted on the couch, and abandoned herself for some 
time to despair. But her resolution returned by degrees, 
and she endeavoured to fortify her mind for the hour of 
trial. Determined to part with life rather than suffer 
her honour to be sullied, she had found means to secrete 
a small knife about her person; and, assuring herself 
that it was still there, and at hand in case of need, she 
lay awailing what might be preparing for her in silent, 
but intense agitation. 

“The remainder of the day passed over undisturbed. 
Once or twice a female slave came in, to know if any 
thing was wanted by the lady; but retired immediately 
on receiving a negative reply—and the night closed in 
without any cause of alarm. It might be more than 
two hours after the time of evening prayers, when the 
door opened, and several attendants, bearing lights, ap- 
proached to Zoolfah, entreating her to rise and array 
herself in a rich dress which they presented to her. 
‘Whence come these things?’ enquired Zoolfah: ‘on 
whose part are they sent? and why should a prisoner— 
for as such I must consider myself—be thus decked out?’ 
‘It is not for us to answer these questions, lady,’ replied 
one, the principal among them; ‘nor need you make 
yourself uneasy on the subject. Here no female has any 
choice but that of passive obedience; and it will be well 
that you be found disposed to yield implicitly to the ar- 
rangements of those in whose power you now are.’ To 
have attempted resistance in a point of trivial conse- 
quence, would have been provocation of evil, so she per- 
mitted the slaves to dress and ornament her—and they 
seated her at the upper end of the room, upon a carpet 
of fine felt. 

“A banqnet was now brought in—a white cloth was 
spread before her—and rich dishes in profusion were 
placed upon it, while sherbet and wine sparkled in ves- 
sels of china and silver beside them. When all was 
ready, the slaves withdrew, and she alone remained await- 
ing the event in speechless anxiety. 

« Not long was she suffered to wait: the door opened 
once more, and the hateful form of Mooraud Allee en- 
tered, unannounced, with all the authoritative air of a 
master. He likewise had changed his garb, and his un- 
gainly figure was now clad in gorgeous apparel. 

“ Disregarding the scream of horror which burst in- 
voluntarily from poor Zoolfah, as she shrank from his 
approach, he walked up to the couch, and seating himself 
by her, took her unwilling hand, and, in a voice intended 
to be soothing, expressed his hopes that she had in some 
degree recovered the fatigue of her rapid journey—a 
journey, he again assured her, the necessity of which he 
regretted ; ‘and I trust,’ added he, ‘ that I may now look 
for a more favourable reception from the lovely Zoolfuh, 
than she was disposed to grant to her slave when last he 
had the happiness of a private interview. She will do 
well to remember that there is no chance of interruption 
here : in this place she is known only as my wife, and 
she must submit to be treated as such.’ 

“« Your wife!’ exclaimed Zoolfah, pale with terror at 
the expression of his countenance, as much as at his 
words— Never! never! It cannot, shall not be! You 
may torture me—you may kill me—and work your 
pleasure on my wretched corse ; but while I live I never 
wiil be your wife !’ 

“ «You are right,’ replied he, with a sneer; ‘that de- 
tested title need not be forced upon you: but what think 
you of being my slave, my minion? the creature of my 
pleasure, while the fancy lasts—the wortbless, rejected 
drudge of my will when it ceases? The day may come 
when you shall eagerly but fruitlessly solicit the offers 
you now reject—the despised and cast-off mistress of 
Mooraud may rue the hour in which she refused the 
honoured name of wife! Reflect, then, lovely Zoolfah : 
yet once again I tender you that proud distinction; be 
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wise, and accept it—for I swear that from hence I do not 
depart without full possession of your charms!’ 

««Never! never! Once more I tell thee, man, that 
nothing but the corse of Zoolfah shall ever be subjected 
to thy insults! Leave me! leave me instantly! Iam 
not so helpless as you think. Once the angry voice of 
Heaven interposed to save me from the pollution of thy 
touch; and think not because I seem alone and in thy 
power, that therefore thy wicked purpose shail be accom- 
plished! ¢ That we shall presently see,’ said Mooraud, 
and he rose with the words, intending to seize her in his 
arms; but my virtuous and noble wife, springing sud- 
denly to the other end of the apartment, gained time to 
draw the little dagger which she had prepared. ‘There 
is no resource but this, then!’ exclaimed she. ‘Oh! 
Aboo Talib, I shall see thee no more—but I die thy un- 
polluted wife!’ While yet uttering these words, with a 
desperate blow she plunged the sharp blade up to the 
handle in her bosom: the monster rushed forward just 
in time to catch her as she staggered backwards, and was 
covered with her spouting blood. 

“This was a catastrophe he had never anticipated, and 
one which effectually frustrated his diabolical intentions. 


Slowly he bore the pale and bleeding body of his victim | 


to the couch, where she lay without sense or motion. 


He believed that she was already dead ; and somewhat | 


shocked, but much more disappointed, by her sudden 
tate, he vociferated for help: the attendants rushed in— 
and hastily framing some tale to account for the bloody 
spectacle before them, he quitted the apartment, and left, 
as he believed, the body alone of the miserable Zoolfah 
to their care. 

“The pain of drawing the knife from the wound, 
which was followed by a new flow of blood, produced a 
groan from my poor wife, and gave her attendants the first 
hint that life was not totally extinct. They stanched 
the blood with bandages, and placed her in an easy pos- 


ture on the couch: it was long before the light of re- 


turning animation beamed in her half-closed eyes—and 
it was with a fearful shudder that she first opened them, 
and gazed wildly around; but, when she saw none but 


. | 
female countenances about her, the terror of her look | 


subsided—she closed her eyes again, and lay perfectly 
quiet, uttering only now and then 4 deep sigh. 

«“ There is a benevolent and sympathetic kindness in 
the female heart, which, when unchecked by any feeling 


of jealousy or hatred, is ever readily excited by a sufler- | 


ing object, and particularly if that object happen to be a 
female, young and interesting, like the luckless Zoolfah. 
The women of the khan’s family, when they heard of 
the accident, ascribing it naturally to some unmanly 
violence on the part of the supposed lusband, flocked 


one and all to see, and make offer of their attentions. | 


Full of indignation at the savage cruelty which, although 


they were ignorant of the whole truth, could alone, they | 


felt, have led to so fatal a catastrophe, they resolved, if 
possible, to make her tyrant feel; and therefore con- 


tinued to give out that her life was in the greatest danger, | 


although it was soon discovered that the knife, glancing 
along a rib, had failed to penetrate the chest, and there- 
fore had not inflicted a mortal wound, They soon, in- 
deed, observed the dread which she entertained of her 
tyrant’s visits; and with the humane design of exempt- 
ing her from the misery of his presence, they continued 
to maintain the belief of her danger even after her con- 
valescence was well advanced. 

“But Providence, which at its own good pleasure 
baffles or promotes the best laid plans of mortals, and 


confounds alike the wisdom of the sage and the power of | 


the tyrant, had already decreed that my unfortunate wife 
should be delivered from the hands of this miscreant by 
an agency on which he never calculated. The adventure 
of the wounded lady had made no little noise in the 
harem: her beauty was the theme of every tongue; and 
so highly was it vaunted of by the women of the khan, 
that he became desirous of judging for himself how far 
it merited their praises. 

“Tt never is a matter of difficulty for the master of a 
house, particularly if he be a chief of power so unlimited 
as Zekee Khan, to obtain a sight, unknown to herself, of 
any female who may chance to be within his walls; nor 
did any scruples of conscience or of delicacy withhold 
the khan from enjoying this gratification. Unseen bim- 
self, he beheld Zoolfah, and was so much captivated with 
her beauty, that he resolved on appropriating her to 
himself. He therefore caused his friend to be informed 


q 


| in the air of cordial friendship which it was ber pleasure 


that the lady was not likely to recover; and when 
Mooraud Allee insisted on being allowed an interview, 
he coldly replied, that, after the violence which had al- 
ready taken place, he did not feel justified in permitting 
the continuance of an intercourse which might be fatal 
to an unfortunate person under his roof, and therefore 
under his protection. Mooraud Allee stormed and blus- 
tered; but the khan observing that his own stronghold 
was not the place where he could submit to be bullied, 
and adding his regret that the air of Kallah Ahendewar 
appeared to have disordered the health of his guest, he 
took the hint and his leave together, and quitted the 
country of Zekee Khan in no small haste. 

“ Congratulations on account of this fortunate deliver- 
ance were offered to my wife, and a hint was conveyed 
along with them, which gave her much reason to dread 
that her situation was but little altered for the better, 





When her recovery was complete, she received a formal 

intimation that it was the khan’s intention to solicit an | 
interview in the apartment of his lady. The thoughts of 
such a scene renewed all her apprehensions and distress; 
but she was unexpectedly relieved—for, tidings having 
reached the khan that a plundering party of Affghauns 
had penetrated into Louristan farther than was customary 
| or safe, he suddenly assembled his followers and quitted 
the castle, to assist the other chiefs of that province in 
| repelling them. 

“ A day or two after his departure, while yet trembling 
with apprehension, Zoolfah was musing over her melan- 
choly fate, and looking forward to the future with de- 
spondency, her door opened, and a stranger female, of 
great beauty, richly dressed, and attended by two veiled 
slaves, entered her apartment. ‘ You are surprised, lady,’ 
said the stranger, seating herself by the side of Zoolfah, 
and taking her hand, with a smile of the most fascinating 
sweetness—‘ you are at a loss how to interpret this visit 
of a stranger; but be not apprehensive, though you have 
no knowledge of me: I am your sincere friend, and I 
| am come hither to prove it. In me you see Zeenut-ul- 
| nissa Khanum, the favourite wife of Zekee Khan, the 
| chief in whose power you now are.’ 

« Zoolfah had frequently heard of this lady during her 
| stay within the walls of Ahendewar, although until now 
she had been a stranger to her person; nor had report 
been silent with regard to her character. She was said 
to have a proud, ambitious spirit: and though her temper 
was violent and revengeful, she had, it was understood, 
sufficient craft and self-command, when her interest re- 
quired the effort, to veil her wrath under a mask of smiles, 
and Zoolfah thought she could detect somewhat of this 


to assume upon this her first and long-deferred visit. It 
| was not, however, her interest, nor her wish, to offend 
| the khanum, and therefore rising with a respectful salute, 
she begged to be honoured with her commands. 
| Be seated, my dear Zoolfah,’ said the khanum, with 
| another sweet smile, in which, however, might be traced 
an air of patronage. ‘I have heard much about you, 
| which has awakened a powerful interest in your fate: 
circumstances of no smal importance have deprived me 
| of the pleasure of visiting you during your illness, and 
from listening to your story from your own mouth ; but 
now I ask that satisfaction, which I hope you will not 
refuse. We have time enough upon our hands this 
| morning; for I have provided against all interruption : 
| and J entreat that you will now consider me, what in 
| fact you will find me, your sincere and zealous friend— 
and that you will treat me with the confidence which 
such a one deserves.’ 
| Misfortune, that great instructress, had taught poor 
| Zoolfah to be cautious in yielding her confidence ; and 
| this caution was not decreased by the knowledge she had 
of the khanum’s reputed character. But there was no- 
thing calculated to excite suspicion in this enquiry ; and 
so fascinating was the semblance of sympathy to one 
| who had long been deprived of all the consolations of 
| friendship, that it cannot be wondered at if my unfor- 
| tunate wife was easily induced to comply with a request, 
which, in truth, was equivalent toa command. She told 
the khanum so much of her story as sufficed to make 
her perfectly acquainted with her situation; and con- 
| cluded with an earnest entreaty that she would interest 
| herself in procuring her liberty—adding, that whatever 
ransom might be required, should be paid the moment 
she reached [spahan. 


former had concluded—‘I pity you most sincerely. Good 
Heavens! what a fate—to be separated so long as you 
have been from such a husband! And he, poor man! 
what must not he have endurei, provided, as I doubt not 
is the case, he has survived the bloody scenes at Ispahan? 
But I trust your ill-fortune is drawing to a close: it shall 
be my business to give another colour to your fate. Now 
listen to me: you have fortunately got rid of one tyrant; 
but without some nice management, you will not find 
your condition much improved. The khan, my husband, 
has unhappily seen you, and has taken a liking to your 
person. I know this full surely—and I am but too well 
acquainted with the customary course of such fancies. 
Totally in his power as you are, you could not avoid the 
fate you dread; but his passion once gratified, the toy 
would lose its value in his eyes, and he might, perhaps, 
dispose of you to the next slave-merchant that shouid 
come to the castle. Such is the khan—such the fickle. 
ness of his affection. Well as I know him, even I find 
it no easy task to fix his fancy and retain his volatile af- 
fections.’ She gazed haughtily round for a while, as if 
she felt the sacrifice which pride was making to interest ; 
but her features resumed their sweet expression, and the 
consciousness of superior beauty lighted up her face with 
a glow of exultation, as her eye fell on a mirror near: 

she then continued her address to Zoolfah. <I have per- 
haps given you unnecessary pain, by describing misfor- 
tunes which it is my design to avert: your heroism 

deserves a better fate. You shall regain your freedom— 

you shall revisit Ispahan—you will find and be re-united 

to your husband! The khan will continue absent for 

some time, and I possess interest and adherents sufficient 

in the castle to ensure your leaving it in safety: prepare 
yourself, therefore. If you wish for freedom, it shall be 
yours to-morrow night: drop not a hint of what has 

passed between us; rouse not suspicion by the least pe- 
culiarity in manner or conduct—but be ready to accom- 

pany the person who will be with you to-morrow at 

midnight, and who will place you in the hands of a trusty 
friend, whose orders are to see you safe in the hands of 
your friends at Ispahan. No thanks! Only comply 

with my directions. May God protect you, fair Zoolfah! 

Farewell!’ Having thus spoken, the knanum, embrac- 
ing her, with another sweet smile, arose and quitted the 
apartment, 

“Tt was vain, as well as useless, to dwell on the joy 
of Zoolfah, at this most unexpected brightening of her 
prospects. It was long, indeed, before she could believe 
that all she had just listened to was more real than the 
dreams that had so often mocked her hopes. When, 
after a while, she reflected with more composure on what 
had passed, she was inclined to view with something like 
jealousy and suspicion the fair offers of this kind lady, 
who thus for the first time had visited her solitude ; but 
after pondering over the subject as dispassionately as she 
could, she saw no fair grounds for distrust. It was per- 
fectly natural that a favourite wife should be jealous of a 
threatened rival, and that she should endeavour to remove 
her if possible: that in doing so she should bestow a 
benefit upon that rival by delivering her from a gloomy 
prison, was a contingency which did not by any means 
tend to impugn her good faith. At all events, what fate 
could be worse than remaining where she was, exposed 
to the worst of insults, and to agonies of anxiety and 
terror, which made her life a burden? Come what 
might, she resolved to confide in the khanum, and accept 
of the protection she offered her to Ispahan. 

«The remaining hours were passed in restless and 
painful anxiety by Zoolfah. In vain she tried to sleep: 
although conscious that all her bodily and mental powers 
would be required in the approaching effort, her eyelids 
refused to close ; or if for a moment she fell into a doze, 
it was troubled and uneasy—and she awoke with fright- 
ful dreams of discovery and prolonged imprisonment. 
Darkness at length once more covered the castle, and her 
terror, lest any untoward event should occur to interrupt 
her purposed escape, became almost too much to endure: 
her limbs trembled, and her soul was sick even to faint- 
ness. In this way did three or four weary hours pass 
on, when a low tap was heard at her door—and upon 
opening it two female slaves made their appearance, and 
gave the concerted signal. Zoolfah, who was in perfect 
readiness, did not delay a moment. They threw an 
Arab cloak over her person; and thus enveloped, they 
traversed many courts and passages, which all were silent 
and unguarded. 





«“« My dear Zoolfah !’ observed the knanum, when the 
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“The females now stopped, and delivered over their 
charge into the hands of two men, bidding her be of good 
cheer, for these were the khanum’s people, appointed to 
be her faithful conductors. The darkness, the dreariness 
of the house, and the solitary silence of the vast fabric, 
imparted a sensation of awe bordering upon terror, to the 

or Zoolfah, who shuddered as she watched the retiring 
forms of her female attendants, as if she had then parted 
with the last of her friends. But a moment's recollection 
of the horrors she was flying from, and the necessity of 
retaining all her firmness, recalled her to herself, and she 
followed her conductors. No words were spoken; and 
in a few minutes they reached the massy gateway, where 
only one or two guards were seen lounging at their post. 
After a short parley with these, a small wicket was opened 
in the heavy iron-clenched woodwork of the gate, and 
they found themselves in a short passage. An angle at 
the farther extremity of this brought them abruptly to 
the outer gate of all, which was also opened after a short 
delay; and then the cold breeze of night blew round 
them, uncontrolled by the walls of the castle. 

« The travellers had now no molestation to dread, and 
no farther obstacle appeared to oppose their progress. A 
short way onward, they reached a spot where two horses 
and an ambling mule were found in charge of a servant : 
my wife was placed on the latter, while the two horses 
were immediately mounted by her conductors ; and the 
whole party, still without uttering a word, pushed rapidly 
forward. After a march of rather more than two hours, 
they reached a miserable village, consisting of a few mud 
huts, surrounded with black tents; and here one of the 
men informed Zoolfah that they must halt for a while. 
She remonstrated against so wanton a loss of time; but 
the man, with something of a sneer, bid her not be un- 
easy—that the danger was now over, that the horses re- 
quired to be fed, and that they were here to be joined by 
a person in the khanum’s particular confidence, who was 
to conduct her to Ispahan. A pang of suspicion and 
alarm crossed the mind of my wife as she listened to 
these palpable evasions; but she was helpless, and could 
offer no resistance to whatever might be intended—so she 
held her peace, and did as she was bid. 

“The wretched hut where they now halted was in- 
habited, as it seemed, by a single old woman, who re- 
ceived the weary Zoolfah with very little ceremony. But 
before much time had elapsed, a fat, middle-aged man 
entered the room, and was announced as her future con- 
ductor to Ispahan. She was particularly struck with 
the blunt, unceremonious manners of this person, and 
her alarm increased at so unaccountable a transmission 
of her person from one rude attendant to another. The 
men now spoke together apart, with much gesticulation, 
and many significant glances were directed towards my 
wife, as if they would have scrutinised her person even 
through the thick veil and cloak which enveloped her 
from head to foot. At last he said aloud— It is well ; 
I am satisfied: give your mistress this, and tell her she 
may rely on my obedience to her commands.’ The whole 
then withdrew, and left Zoolfah and the old woman alone 
in the hut. 

“ There was something inexplicable in the words, and 
still more so in the manner of this man, which increased 
the uneasy suspicions that had arisen in the mind of 
Zoolfah. Turning to the old woman, she entreated her 
to tell her who that person was—what he had in charge 
regarding her; and whether they should soon set out for 
Ispahan. ‘ Trouble not yourself, child, about these mat- 
ters, at present,’ said she; ‘you will soon be made ac- 
quainted with every thing: mean time, be content to 
know that you are in safety, and will in due time be 
conveyed to Ispahan. And now be advised, and go to 
sleep: it yet wants some hours of day, and there is a 
long journey before you on the morrow.’ This equivocal 
reply was far from removing the suspicions of my wife; 
but she considered that she had at all events escaped from 
her dreary prison, and was under a roof with one of her 
own sex: these were blessings to be thankful for; and 
they went a good way to soothe her mind. Fatigue 
triumphed over anxiety for a season, and she was soon 
buried in profound repose. 

“The sun was yet low, when the voice of the old 
woman awakened Zovlfah from sleep, and bade her arise 
and prepare for her journey. On coming forth from the 
hut, she found no one but the person whose unceremo- 
nious behaviour had alarmed her the night before, at- 


The manners of this man had undergone no improve- 
ment: on the contrary, there was a harshness in the tone 
of command he assumed, and a disagreeable air of vul- 
garity conspicuous in his person and address, which 
renewed all her uneasiness, and increased the suspicions 
she entertained as to his character, and the views of the 
khanum in committing her to his charge. She enquired 
for her two former conductors, and was informed, that, 
having executed their orders, they had returned to the 
fort. ‘And is this the person who is to conduct me to 
Ispahan?’ ‘Itis: be satisfied.’ 

“ Every thing being ready, she was led out of the vil- 
lage by the old woman, who was likewise attired for a 
journey, and taken to a place where half a dozen mules 
stood prepared for the march—some loaded with baggage, 
and others with covered cradles for the accommodation of 
travellers. Here they found her new conductor, who had 
moved on before, and who now impatiently summone ' 
the old woman, and bade her make haste, and lose no 
more time. The coarse violence of his language, and the 
air of a master which he assumed, had now alarmed my 
wife so much, that she stopped short, and turning with 
clasped hand to her companion— For the sake of Allah!’ 
exclaimed she, ‘and by your own life! I entreat you to 
tell me who this rude person may be, and why he bears 
himself so strangely in my presence. Whither is he to 
conduct me? what is to be my fate? Have pity ona 
miserable creature, who is bowed to the earth by reiterated 
misfortunes!’ 

“«¢T tell you,’ replied the woman, ‘that you are to be 
carried to Ispahan, and that no barm shall befall you. 
I ? «What is the meaning of all this?’ interrupted 
the man, gruffly: ‘why keep up a farce like this any 
longer? why not tell the truth at once? You belong 
now tome, young woman. I am aslave-merchant: the 
khanum has sold you to me. I have paid her her own 
price for you; and you are now to be carried, along with 
some other ladies in the same situation, to the great city 
of Ispahan.’ A thunderbolt could not have produced a 
mere sudden effect than this unfeeling speech upon the 
wretched Zoolfah. With a piercing shriek, she fell sense- 
less to the earth, where she lay for some minutes, as if 
her spirit had for ever departed. Motives of interest, if 
not of compassion, now induced her master to render her 
every possible assistance ; not was it without a great deal 
of trouble that she recovered under the old woman’s care. 
But she revived only to a keener and more torturing 
sense of the treachery of the khanum. With frantic 
exclamations she addressed the merchant, entreating him 
to spare her—to restore her to her husband: and her 
ravings became so alarming, that he began to fear her 
brain was turned, and set himself to soothe her as best 
he could—directing the old woman also to make use of 
every method of kindness in effecting the same purpose. 
Fortunately, a new idea struck my wife, whose mind till 
then had only been alive to the dreadful impression that 
she was a slave—the property of another—liable to he 
sold to any one who might fancy her—to be exposed, 
without reserve, to the same evils from which she had 
with so much difficulty escaped; or to live, perhaps, a 
household drudge, for ever separated from her husband. 
‘Did you say I was to be taken to Ispahan ?’ exclaimed 
she, eagerly. ‘Certainly !’ replied the woman— it is 
to Ispahan you are now going.’ ‘Oh! then, I may once 
more meet with my husband, after all! Oh, mother! if 
you have any pity—if you can feel the least compassion 
for a poor unhappy creature—be a friend to me now: 
speak in my behalf to the merchant, my master. I will 
give no more trouble—I will ask for nothing more: only 
let me be carried to Ispahan without delay ; let him seek 
out my husband, and whatever price he chooses to de- 
mand for me, he shall freely command.’ 

«“+Be calm, my daughter,’ replied the woman, moved 
at the poignancy of her distress ; ‘ be contented. I have 
told you the truth: you are now quitting this wild 
country for the city of Ispahan. Kbojah Gholaum 
Hussun, though his manners are not the gentlest, is noi 
a hard-hearted man: he is a slave-merchant, it is true; 
but what then? Every one must have a calling, and 
follow it. All he requires is his fair profit; and all he 
has promised the khanum is, that you shall never return 
to Kallah Ahendewar—a pledge which, I doubt not, you 
will readily confirm. And as to your ransom—if, as you 
say, you have a husband who chooses to recover you, he 
will have a fair opportunity for doing so; nay, I am con- 








tended by several servants, all attired for the journey. 





fident that the khojah will take pains to seek him eut, 





| 





provided he sees a likelihood of receiving a just com- 
pensation for his trouble: for in such a case, he could 
not expose you to public view, like other slaves. Col- 
lect your scattered senses, therefore, my child, and hope 
for the best, while I speak a word or two with the 
khojah,’ 

“ After some conversation with the old woman—who, 
in fact, was a species of duenna, whose duty it was to 
watch the conduct of his slaves—the merchant, approach- 
ing my wife, assured ber, with a more respectful air, and 
in less offensive terms, that she should have no cause for 
complaint, so long as she might remain in his possession, 
and promised his best assistance, on their arrival at the 
capital, in discovering her husband, ‘ You see, madam,’ 
added he, ‘that I am inclined to place every confidence 
in the truth of your story: should you be deceiving me 
in any part of it, the consequences will rest upon your 
own head.’ 

“No farther time was now lost in commencing the 
journey. Zovlfah was placed in one of the cradles sus- 
pe ded on either side of a mule, and in the other was 
stowed the old duenna, whom she preferred to an utter 
stranger, and who was by no means deficient in kind- 
ness. The merchant was as good as bis word; and so 
far from giving any reason of complaint during the jour- 
ney, he paid great regard to the health and comfort of 
my wife, and, in more instances than one, curtailed the 
day’s march in order to accommodate her, They reached 
Ispahan on the seventh day, without accident; and no 
sooner had the khojah established bimself and his slaves 
in convenient locgings, than, in compliance with the im- 
patient wishes of Zoolfah, he commenced enquiries re- 
garding myself. It was not long before he found out one 
of my agents, who, the moment he became satisfied that 
the slave he offered for sale was no other than the wife 
for whose recovery his e.nployer had lavished so much 
money and suffered so much anxiety, lost no time in 
paying down the price required, and added such a pre- 
sent as left the merchant no cause to regret the attention 
he had shown her, or the trouble she had cost him. 

“But though Zoolfah was thus restored to freedom 
and to safety, there did not appear to be any immediate 
likelihood of her attaining the object for which she had 
so long and earnestly panted—a re-union with myself, 
The distracted state of Persia had rendered eommunica- 
tion between distant provinces most difficult, and often 
impossible; from this circumstance, together with the 
changes and casualties which had occurred among my 
various agents, the place of my abode bad been almost 
lost sight of. The length of time also which had elapsed 
since the loss of my wife, and the constant succession of 
disappointments which had attended all our efforts to ob- 
tain intebligence regarding her, had thrown a colour of 
hopelessness over the whole affair, which caused a relax- 
ation on their parts, and almost induced myself to de- 
spond. Thus it was not surprising that the bappy tidings 
of her safety did not reach me for many months after ber 
restoration, and came even then by so circuitous and un- 
certain a channel, that I could not fee! assured of its 
reality until I actually reached Ispahan. 

“It is needless for me to dwell on my delight at re- 
covering, after so many perils, the dear object of my 
unswerving love—pure and unsullied, kind and aflec- 
tionate, as ever. 1 vowed that 1 would henceforth watch 
over her with double vigilance, and devote my life to 
make her happy. The government of the Affghauns 
was indeed not the most comfortable or secure to live 
under; but I felt satisfied, that by adopting a few simple 
recautions pointed out by common sense, by avoiding 
he least appearance of wealth or show, by going but 
ittle abroad, and taking especial care to associate with 

one but persons of whose probity and prudence I could 
e assured, I might continue to reside in safety, even in 
1e capital itself, surrounded by our oppressors, until 
»me happy change should occur to restore a better state 
f things. ‘The seeds of revolution were at that time 
vidently springing up in every quarter; and we have 
ause to thank the Almighty that the skill and valour of 
our general has delivered us from the rod of our op- 
ressors, and seated a native monarch once more upon 
1 1e throne of Persia.” 


Such was the story which my friend communicated to 
1e at various times, as leisure and opportunity occurred, 
it which I have thought it better to give in one unbroken 

) arrative. 
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In spite of the rigour of the winter, which then was at 
its height, Nader had no sooner seen the shah confirmed 
on the throne and in the abode of his ancestors, and lent 
his aid to settle the most pressing business which was 
entailed upon the conqueror by the change of rulers and 
of measures throughout the country, than, in order to 
complete his work, and drive the Affghauns entirely out 


| Talib. 


of Persia, he marched with his army for Sheerauz, where | 


Ashroff, finding himself unpursued, had halted and taken 
up his quarters, in hopes, as was given out, of maintain- 
ing himself in the province of Fars. 

The state of my health rendered me unable to accom- 


| implement or utensil useful to a soldier. 








member that you have one sincere friend there, in Aboo 
May God and the Prophet ever protect you!” 
The present which he had provided, consisted of a 
complete suit of the finest armour, of the old fabric of 
Damascus, made of the hardest steel, inlaid and embossed 
with gold—and comprehended a cimetar and dagger of a 
water rarely to be equaled, with fire-arms, the manufac- 
ture of the most cunning Frank artificers, and every 
These were 
packed in a pair of yekdauns,* and placed upon a power- 
ful baggage mule, all ready for the march. But to one 


| who like myself was enthusiastically fond of horses, the 


pany my commander on this expedition, or to yield my | 


slender aid towards gaining those fresh successes which 
added another star to the brilliant constellation of his 


glory. In spite of his losses in men and cattle, from the 


severe cold, he reached the neighbourhood of Sheerauz | 


in twenty days; and after a bloody and decisive action 
near Zergoon, in which the enemy were routed with 
great slaughter, he entered the city, from which the few 
remaining Affghauns had fled in great confusion, and in 


miserable plight. Few indeed of these wretched men 


| Talib now lavished upon me. 


escaped to see their country again; and it was not long | 


ere accounts were received that the usurper, after sufler- 
ing extreme misery, had paid the forfeit of his crimes. 
During the progress of these events, I remained with 
my friend Meerza Aboo Talib, at Ispahan—until, being 
once more fit for duty, | was ordered to take charge of a 


| it to me. 


detachment returning to Mushed, consisting chiefly of | 


men who had received permission to return to their fami- 
lies, and who were charged with the convoy of a large 
quantity of prisoners, goods, and treasure. 

It was understood that symptoms of disaffection had 


begun to show themselves in some of the ever-turbulent | 


border districts of Khorasan; and a reinforcement of 
troops was deemed necessary in that province, until his 
highness himself shou!d be able to return there. This 
he proposed doing before proceeding to humble the pride 
of the T'urks and reduce the rest of Irak to obedience— 
an undertaking which was already determined upon. 


Before quitting Ispahan, I took the precaution of turn- 
ing into money all the goods and valuables I had received, 
either as presents or in plunder; and having already bad 
some experience of the uncertain life of a soldier, and 
the difliculty he has in preserving whatever property he 
may acquire, I resolved to place the greater part of my 
worldly possessions in safer hands than my own. Aboo 
Talib was very prudent: he was rich—and I had the 
best reason for esteeming him one of my sincerest 
friends. I had moreover the firmest confidence in his 
integrity, and felt that if he would but accept the trust, 
my property would be perfectly secure against the day 
of need ; at the same time that, should any accident befall 
me, there was none to whom I was more willing to 
bequeath it. 

“I readily accept your confidence and deposit, my dear 
Ismael,” said Aboo Talib, when I proposed the matter to 
him; “I commend your prudence in disposing of your 
money safely, out of reach of the temptations and hazards 
common to a soldier’s life. I rejoice in the confidence 
with which you honour me, and promise that your pro- 
perty shall not lessen in my hands, so Jong asI continue 
alive. But I may die, my friend; and it is right you 
should have an acknowledgment, properly witnessed, of 
your deposit. I promise that you shall have one, so 
formal and binding, that neither heir nor cazee shall find 
it possible to dispute its truth.” 

When the time of my departure arrived, and I was 
taking leave of my friend, he put into my hands a sealed 
paper. “ Here,” said he, “is the proper acknowledg- 
ment for your money: let me ask, as a proof of your 
confidence, that you will not open it, at least until you 
reach Mushed.” I readily promised compliance. “1 
have one more favour to beg,” continued he. “I will 
not distress you by offers of pecuniary assistance, which 
at present you do not require—and you know full well, 
that should the case be altered in future you may com- 
mand by purse; but you must not hurt your friend by 
refusing a trifling mark of his affectionate regard. The 
baggage of a soldier should be light, and should contain 
nothing unbefitting his profession : you will not trans- 
gress this rule by accepting what I have provided. And 
now, dearest Ismael, farewell! I trust we may often 
meet in foture; for even the course of duty may often 
lead you to Ispahan. But, wherever you may go, re- 


noblest and most gratifying part of this splendid present 
was an Arab courser, of the best blood to be found in 
the plains of Nedjeed, and whose limbs of perfect sym- 
metry, full dark eye, and nostril of flame, bespoke his 
high descent. It was a steed that kings might have 
envied ; and kings but seldom bestow upon their greatest 
favourites so magnificent a gift as the generous Aboo 
But this was not the 
whole of his munificence. It was not until long after- 
wards that I thought of examining the acknowledgment 
which he had given me for my money. I have never 
been remarkable for attention to my pecuniary concerns, 
and this paper had lain neglected, almost forgotten, in 
an old trunk, when, stumbling upon it by chance one day, 
I recollec'ed the charge with which my friend had given 
The time for which he had requested it might 
remain unopened had long elapsed—and I now broke the 
seal, and examined its contents. 

It was a document, entitling me, in the most formal 
manner, to claim either from him or from his heirs, a 
sum of infinitely greater magnitude than that which I 
had placed in his hands. The envelope contained these 
words: 

“ Be not surprised, my dear Ismacl, at finding the en- 
closed acknowledgment somewhat different from that 
which you anticipated. The sum I have specified as 
your deposit in my hands, will be yours at my death— 
and may be yours at any previous period, when you may 
require or wish to claim it. May your life be long, and 
your prosperity ever increase !” 

May every true believer possess as noble, as honour- 


| able, as generous a friend at his need, as Meerza Aboo 


Talib was to me! But in a long and varied pilgrimage 


| through life, I have never met with his like ! 
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CHAPTER XLVIII. 
An unexpected rencounter. 


The toils and anxiety of my journey drew to a close, 
and the gilded domes and minarets of Mushed glittered 
in my view, before the freshness and verdure of spring 
had given place to the arid heats of summer. Many were 
the sweet and bitter thoughts that crowded on me, as the 
scene of so much happiness and so much misery once 
more greeted my sight. There were feelings and asso- 
ciations connected with this venerable place which en- 
deared it to me, in spite of all I had suffered there ; and 
my heart beat with an unaccountable feeling of delight, 
as I now entered its walls. 

No sooner had I disposed of my charge, according to 
instructions, and established myself in comfortable quar- 
ters, than I hastened, as every good sheah is in duty 
bound, to ofler up my prayers and thanksgiving at the 
holy shrine, for the happy termination of my journey. 

After quitting the Durgah, as I was passing through 
the square in front of the great mosque towards the 
bazar, my ears were struck with the cry of “ Yahoodee! 
Yahoodee! a Jew! a cursed Jew! Stone him! kill 
the accursed dog!” accompanied with much noise and 
plentiful abuse. The Jew probably was wise enough to 
take the hint and disappear; for the cries soon ceased, 
and the ferment subsided. But the recollection of former 
scenes was in my mind—and my old adventure, so near 
the same spot, with the terrible fate of the unhappy 
Yacoob Yahoodee, was brought forcibly to my remem- 
brance by the circumstance. “ Poor wretch !” exclaimed 
I, mentally ; “and his grateful, generous brother! I 
wonder if he yet lives—if he still resides in this city.” 
Emotions of lively kindness rose in my mind as these 
thoughts passed through it, and I resolved that very hour 
to seek his dwelling. 


The spot where it had stood was found without diffi- 
culty ; but the miserable hovel was there no longer; a 
heap of ruined walls was all that remained of it. It was 
a bad omen ; but I did not abandon the search—and ad- 
vanced farther into the Jewish muhuleh® than I had ever 
done before, in quest of some one who might give me 
the information I required. Some children at play were 
the first living things I saw; and upon the alarm they 
gave, an ill-looking man came forth, who, eyeing me 
suspiciously, requested to learn my commands. He af- 
fected utter ignorance on the subject of my enquiries, 
and declared that he knew no person in the muhuleh such 
as I described Abisham to be. Several other persons 
came up while we were talking, and listened to what 
was passing ; among the rest, an old woman, who, after 
having heard some sentences, began to consider me at- 
tentively—“ And what can a young Persian officer, as 
your dress and air proclaim you to be, require with a 
miserable Jew, who has long since breathed his last in a 
distant land?” said she, after a while. “ Abisham dead?” 
exclaimed I, struck with surprise and sorrow at her 
words—* is it then so? amI too late? What then has 
become of his family? where are the children of his 
brother Yacoob?” “And who may you be, that put 
these questions?” repeated she, impatiently : * what 
know you of Abisham or his family?” “ What do J 
know ?” rejoined I—-«if you know aught of Abisham, 
you must have heard of his brother’s unfortunate fate. 
But stay ; perhaps you may recognise this signet,” added 
I, recollecting and producing the emerald ring given me 
by Abisham, which I constantly carried as a talisman 
about my person: “if you do, it will explain to you that 
I can mean him no harm by these enquiries.” 

The old woman started, and threw herself at my feet, 
when she saw the ring. “I know it, I know it well,” 
cried she: “it is the signet of my master’s house—and 
now do I remember him who bears it; yes, my lord, I 
recollect your features well, although they have changed 
from those of youth to manhood since that terrible 
day !” 

“ This is a friend,” said she, turning to the bystanders, 
who were gazing in doubtful wonder: “there is nothing 
now to dread—and I will instantly take him to my 
master. Alas! noble sir, Abisham the Jew still lives, 
though his days, even his hours, are numbered. But it 
will gladden his soul to see you; for often has he talked 
of you, and breathed many an earnest wish that he might 
see you once more before he should be gathered to his 
fathers,” 

A wonderful change was to be seen in the conduct of 
the spectators: they bowed themselves with profound 
respect, and made room for me as the old woman led the 
way to the dwelling of her master. It was a miserable 
tenement, patched up among some ruins in the centre of 
this once populous quarter: no small pains had been 
taken to deprive it of a habitable look; and in order to 
arrive at it, we had to traverse some very narrow and of- 
fensive passages. 

I found the unfortunate Abisham stretched upon his 
couch, in a condition that too plainly declared how near 
he was to the end of his earthly career. His cheeks were 
hollow and wan; and his sunken, lustreless eye wan- 
dered around in vacancy. As we approached, the old 
woman addressed him in a language of which nothing 
was intelligible to me except my own name, which she 
pronounced as she presented me to the dying man. A 
slight flush overspread his cheek, and a gleam of intelli- 
gence lighted up his eye, as it rested on my features with 
a glance of recognition. “ My lord Ismael! can it be ?” 
said he, after a pause, with a hollow and sepulchral voice. 
“The God of my fathers has heard my prayer, and sent 
the only man of all bis nation who may soften for me 
the bitterness of death. Iam dying, noble Ismael: be- 
think you on your former goodness to a poor Jew— 
recollect your benevolent promises—and by confirming 
them relieve the mind of a man who will soon have done 
with this world. Remember the orphans whom you 
vowed to protect, and who will now become totally be- 
reaved : promise that you will not abandon them!” I 
was greatly affected by this scene. The charge which 
the unhappy man required me to accept was a serious 
one; but how could I refuse it? I did remember my 
former promise; I remembered, too, bis confiding reliance 
in my humanity, and how little it had been in my powet 
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to show myself worthy of it: honour as well as inclina- 
tion prompted me to make some return, while all the 
better feelings of my nature urged me to soothe the last 
moments of a dying man. I swore to him solemnly, 
that, so far as my power might extend, his poor orphans 
should receive from me protection and support. That 
oath was no empty form; for in my own heart I vowed 
to keep it, in spirit and in letter, so long as life remained. 
The energy with which this promise was given, was a 
cordial to the dying Abisham, which for a time revived 
his fleeting spirits. He spoke to me of the changes and 
misfortunes to which he had been subjected since he last 
had seen me, and communicated the views he had enter- 
tained for the future provision of his orphan nephews. 
I remained conversing with him for a long time, and left 
him more cheerful and composed than he had been for 
many weeks, 

The sum of Abisham’s story was as follows. The 
enmity of Meerza Jaffier did not cease with the death of 
his brother Yacoob, The meerza was aware that the 
debt he owed to the deceased might still be claimed by 
his heirs, and resolved to leave no means untried to rid 
himself of this incumbrance, if it should cost the de- 
struction of the whole family. In fact the moollahs and 
ahons* had taken the interference they had already met 
with in this affair so ill, that the meerza found it easy to 
exasperate them to any extent he pleased; and they re- 
solved to make sure of their victims, as soon as the ob- 
stacles which held them in check should be removed. A 
course of determined persecution was commenced; and, 
though for a while the effects of this were warded off by 
means of large bribes, and an attempt was subsequently 
made on the part of the Jews to obtain the protection of 
a high authority, it was all in vain—and nothing re- 
mained but to seek for safety to life and property in flight. 
This, however, the health of Abisham was unequal to, 
and recourse was therefore had to concealment of the 
strictest nature. A retreat was prepared among certain 
extensive ruins in the muhuleh, to which the persecuted 
family retired, while it was industriously given out that 
they had fled to their friends at Herat. A party of the 
moollahs, their oppressors, accompanied by several offi- 
cers of government, entered the muhuleh to enquire into 
the truth of the report: they were baffled in their search, 
and vented their anger on the deserted walls, which were 
reduced to heaps of ruins. 

Since that time, Abisham, with his nephews and two 
or three servants, of whom the old woman was the prin- 
cipal, had lived almost totally immured in this wretched 
retreat, until ill health and chagrin had reduced him to 
the brink of the grave. His misery was increased by an 
acute sense of the unprotected state in which he was 
about to leave his little orphans. «It is not the means 
of support that they will require,” said he; “there is 
enough even in this city, in spite of all our losses, to give 
them a comfortable subsistence; and in other places 
there are still larger resources which will belong to them : 
but who is there that can be intrusted with the substance 
of orphans? Though faith be better kept among us than 
among many a people less oppressed than we are, the 
temptation might prove too great for any of my kindred. 
One there is, indeed ; but he is far distant: his years are 
many, too—alas, it is impossible! On you alone, my 
lord, must the poor Jew rely for justice and protection 
for his children; and so may the God of your fathers 
support you in misfortune, and soothe your dying hour, 
as you perform the promise which has this day shed its 
consolation over mine !” 

Thanks be to Allah! I can say that this has been 
done. I have performed my duty to these orphans, and 
their father’s spirit may restin peace. While I saw them 
advance in beauty and in talents, as in years, it was to 
me a pleasure greater than I can describe, to add to their 
comforts and promote their interests, And amply have 
I been repaid for all I ever did—for to me they have been 
always affectionate and grateful; and the darker hours of 
after-life were often cheered by a glow of comfort and 
consolation, from reflecting that whatever might have 
been my follies or my faults to others, I had at least 
performed the promise which I made to Abisham the 
Jew. 

Nothing worth relating had occurred for some time 
after my arrival in Mushed, when, strolling idly one af- 
ternoon by the Oosbeck caravanserai, and amusing myself 


* Ahon is another term for moollah. 


with watching the crowds of people who frequented this 
great depot, my attention was arrested by an exclamation 
of distress, at no great distance, accompanied by some 
words in a female voice, and in the Tekeh language. 
They were uttered by a young woman in the Toorkoman 
dress, who, it appeared, in turning down a narrow lane 
close by, with a small tray of provisions in her hands, 
had been jostled by a surly porter, so rudely as to cause 
her to drop her burden. An emotion of compassion for 
her distress, together with a certain kindly feeling which 
always stirred within me at the sight of the T’oorkoman 
garb, led me to go and enquire what ailed her. But I 
had no sooner begun to speak, than the girl started back, 
and stood gazing at me with a countenance full of doubt 
and amazement. “Holy Prophet!” said she, at last, 
regardless of my questions—* is it possible? Am I mad 
or dreaming ? oris it the spirit of Ismael that stands be- 
fore me?” I was startled in my turn, not less by the 
sound of her voice than by her exclamations; and re- 
plied with a surprise little inferior to her own—* Yes, 
child! you are not mistaken: my name, no doubt, is 
Ismael ; and though I cannot recollect yours, the sound 
of your voice, as well as your language, is familiar to 
me—for I also have lived in the Desert, and have not 
forgotten the language of its tribes.” 

«“ Our language, too?” exclaimed the girl, with in- 
creased eagerness—“ there can be no mistake; it must 
be himself, and yet alive! and in Mushed, too! Oh! 
holy Fatimah, whata blessing is this! Dearest mistress, 
you will live now—all will be well again! Ah, my lord! 
you must come with me immediately, if you would hear 
of one who once was very dear to you: if you would 
see her alive, lose not a moment, but follow me.” “Stay! 
hold! What mean you?” exclaimed I, with equal 
earnestness : “ of whom do you speak, and who are you 
that thus recall, in language and in look, the memory of 
my youthful days?” ‘Ob! for the sake of all you best 
love, delay no longer ?” interrupted the girl, losing sight 
of my impatient curiosity, in her own eager anticipations: 
“we shall be late; I can stay no longer from my mis- 
tress. Come, I entreat you, come!” “ Your mistress ! 
And who then is your mistress?” cried I, trembling 
with inexplicable forebodings. “ My mistress!” repeated 
the girl; “and know you not Sitarah, the little captive 
whom you gave to Shireen? Who should be my mis- 
tress but her ?” 

Although, from the first moment of this interview I 
had felt a wild and thrilling fancy, which, like the pre- 
sentiment of something strange and awful, flitted over 
my mind, and made me tremble, while I almost antici- 
pated the import of her tidings—still, when at last she 
uttered them so plainly, they stunned me like the burst- 
ing of athunderbolt. Shireen! my long lost, ever loved 
Shireen, in Mushed! and in danger—dying, perhaps! 
My head grew dizzy; and I could scarce articulate a 
word. “Lead on, lead on!” cried I, in a low voice, 
scarcely intelligible: “lose not another moment!” And 
I followed her with hasty steps, as she glided swiftly 
before me, to a cluster of miserable huts at no great 
distance. 

She entered a small mud-walled court, and, running 
forward through a mean apartment into an inner chamber 
of still more wretched description, she pushed aside the 
ragged curtain which hung before a door, and addressing 
herself to a figure which lay extended upon a pallet in 
one corner of the room, exclaimed, “ Good news! my 
dear mistress! I bring you tidings of joy! Heiscome! 
he is here! Your misery is at an end! your own Ismael 
is here! He will protect us—you will recover; and we 
shall all be happy again !” 

A piercing shrick from the couch was all the reply; 
but it froze my very blood, and fixed every faculty with 
painful intensity upon the scene before me. I did not 
gaze thus long: my heart would have spoken, had my 
straining eyes even failed to discover the truth. On a 
squalid couch, surrounded with misery and poverty in all 
its forms, pale, emaciated, and dying, as it seemed, lay 
the wasted form of my once blooming, lovely, and still 
fondly loved Shireen! Heedless of every other object, 
in a tumult of remorse, apprehension, and joy, I threw 
myself upon the couch, and clasped her in my arms. 
But, alas! she was unconscious of my caresses: cold 
and motionless, she lay as one already dead. I thought 
she was indeed no more; and, overcome with grief and 
horror, fell insensible upon her body. 











Recollection soon returned to me, and with it bitter 





anguish. The cries of poor Sitarah now restored me to 
my senses; and I revived to the keenest sense of the 


catastrophe, which, as I believed, had taken place, and of 


which I upbraided myself as the cause. But it was long 
indeed before the skill of those about her could restore 
the exhausted Shireen to animation—and the most san- 
guine thought for a time that the spirit had fled for ever. 
Better hopes at length arose: some long, heavy sighs 
burst from her breast ; and, slowly opening her eyes, she 
gazed around with a bewildered look, as if in quest of 
something. Eager as I was to see the first evidences of 
reviving life, 1 had yet sufficient sense to comply with 
the request of the attendants, and to withdraw from the 
couch until Shireen should be better prepared to re- 
ceive me. 

“ Where is he ?”’ at last she uttered slowly—« what 
has become of him? Surely he was here! or was it a 
dream? Have I been asleep !—yes, it must have been a 
dream, for I thought he stood by my couch, and that 
Sitarah called him by his name, and said he came to 
make me happy again !—but then darkness fell upon 
me, and I saw no more! I am very weak !” added she, 
after a pause—“ I am worse, I think. Surely something 
has happened !—perhaps I am dying !—well, it is better 
so for me—I do not wish to live !—But, alas! my bro- 
ther, that thy glorious day should be overcast so soon !” 

“ You are not dying, dear mistress,” said Sitarah, still 
weeping and trembling at the effects of her imprudent 
zeaJ, and eager to repair her error. “Something has 
happened, indeed, but it is a joyful not a sorrowful 
event.” “ Hush!” said an old woman, who had been 
active in her attentions to Shireen: “ be quiet, or you 
will kill her outright. See you not that the breath flut- 
ters in her nostrils, uncertain whether to stay or to de- 
part, iXetire all of you, and, as you value her life, leave 
me alone with her.’ The air of authority with which 
she uttered this was suited to the emergency, and had 
the proper effect: we felt she was right, and withdrew, 
leaving her only with the exhausted Shireen, who now 
lay quietly gazing upwards, as if awaiting the death 
which she believed so near, 

I could not bear this horrid stillness:—life seemed 
ebbing away without an effort to arrest its flight. «Can 
nothing then be done!” cried I in agony to those around 
me; ‘are there no physicians to be had—no cordials to 
revive her !”’ “ Physicians there are, no doubt, and cor- 
dials too, for those who can purchase them,” replied one; 
“but where shall miserable captives, who have been 
plundered of all they possessed, find the means of pro- 
curing them? This poor girl, whose fate seems to in- 
terest you so deeply, is dying from the effects of hardship 
and want; for we, who have scarce the means of sub- 
sistence, cannot aflord her the nourishment or the reme- 
dies which her condition requires.”’ Pierced to the soul 
by this cruel intelligence, I offered every thing I had 
about me, and implored that not a moment might be lost 
in getting all that might allord any hope of saving her 
life, or could increase her comlorts. “ How are we to 
obtain them?” replied the women,—* we are prisoners 
as well as strangers in Mushed, and are not permitted to 
quit this place; nor, even if we were, could we find 
what you require in the confusion of these extensive 
bazars and endless multitude of houses.” They spoke 
the truth; I felt it:—there was no alternative but to 
tear myself from the spot, and fly in search of more ef- 
fectual aid; nor did I rest until I had summoned all the 
physicians of greatest name, and crowded the miserable 
hovel with every convenience and comfort I could think 
of. In effecting this, a considerable time was spent in 
spite of my eager anxiety to be at the bedside of Shi- 
reen ; but perhaps it was a fortunate delay, for on my 
return I found, that, somewhat revived by a cordial which 
had been administered, she had again questioned those 
about her regarding what had occurred. With most 
tender and commendable caution, the old woman had 
taken the opportunity to inform her by degrees, that 
what she had seen and heard was no dream, but a happy 
reality; that I had indeed been beside her, and had only 
left the house to procure her the assistance she so great- 
ly required. Her agitation on hearing these tidings had 
been less violent, and her enfeebled frame seemed now 
more able to support the weight of joy which had over- 
whelmed her at first—she had become more composed, 
and was anxious to see me, to ascertain the truth by the 
evidence of her own senses. “ You may now approach 

her,” said the old nurse, “ but be cautious, as you value 
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88 
her life—speak but littlh—do not agitate her—remain 
Joy, like many precious medicines, if admi- 


———————— 


not long. 
nistered with prudence, soothes and benefits the patient: 
but used with rashness or in excess, it becomes a fatal 


’ 
poison.’ 


Pale and motionless as death itself, Shireen still lay 
extended on the couch ; but a ray of intelligence beamed 
in her eye, and fancy almost persuaded me that her 
cbeek bore the first faint token of returning health. An 
increased degree of comfort was visible about her ; 
odours of healing virtue perfumed the apartment, and 
cordials of powerful efficacy stood ready for her use. 
Hope revived in my breast, as kneeling down beside her, 
and gently clasping her fragile form in my arms, | k’ss- 
ed her pale lips, and breathed a prayer that Allah would 
have mercy and restore her to me! “ Ah! dearest Is- 
mael,” said she, faintly returning my caress, “T shall 
now die in peace, if I must die, since Allah has granted 
me the blessing of seeing you once more; and yet I 
could wish to live a little longer now—it is hard to part 
with you again so soon, and for ever !” « Shireen, dear- 
est Shireen! do not speak thus, you will live now—for 
my sake you will live, and we shall never part again! 
The merciful Allah would not have reunited us but to 
part us for ever at the moment of our meeting. But 
compose yourself; you must be silent for the present: 
I will sit by your bed and watch you.” “ Ah, Ismael! 
to see you there is a more powerful cordial than any 
drug that riches can produce. But I have suffered so 
much !—you know not what has happened—we all have 
suffered. Alas! few of those whom you knew survive 
to mourn their losses—and it is wonderful that I, the 
weakest of them all, have survived the total wreck of 
my family !—Poor Selim !"—“ What of him, Shireen ? 
—in the name of Heaven say not that he is dead !” 
yet; but how long he may 
I have not breath to 


«“ No, oh no!—he lives as 
be suffered to exist I cannot tell. 
tell you now ;—but he is a captive like myself—taken, 
wounded, and overwhelmed by numbers, the last of his 
house—those about me can tell you all—I cannot :—but 
save him, dearest Ismael! if you have any power, spare 
it not for him who saved your life and mine, at the risk 
of his own.” Her voice grew faint again, and she nearly 
relapsed into insensibility. ‘The nurse once more inter- 
fered ; and a grave looking physician, who had been sit- 
ting in a corner unobserved by me, issued his commands 
against any farther conversation. 

This hakeem commenced a brave discussion upon the 
causes of his patient’s malady, its symptoms and pos- 
sible consequences, explaining the nature of cold and 
hot sympathies, and introducing many learned observa- 
tions upon the effect of planetary influences in human 
diseases. His harangue was lost upon me, but concluded 
by a hint conveyed in quaint and figurative, but suffi- 
ciently intelligible terms, that he expected a munificent 
recompense for the learning and skill he had displayed 
in behalf of bis patient. I bade him be at ease upon 
that score, and apply the full powers of his mind to the 
recovery of his patient, who was once more reviving un- 
der the salutary influence of another cordial. I besought 
her to compose herself, and to divest her mind of all 
anxiety about her brother—* Leave him to my care,” 
said 1; «I will seek him out, and rely upon it his life 
shall be safe, even should my own be the sacrifice: think 
only of your own health, dearest Shireen, and remem- 
ber, that if you be restored to us, by the blessing of 
Allah, all may yet be well.” Strictly charging the nurse, 
who proved to be both skilful and trustworthy, to pre- 
vent the entrance of every one except the physician, and 
never to quit her patient, I left the house to make en- 
guiries about Selim. 

I soon learned, from the other Toorkoman prisoners, 
that during the late disturbances among the Desert tribes, 
which had embroiled the whole north of Khorasan, the 
branch of Tekehs which occupied the Desert west of 
Merye had been very severely handled. Some aouls, 
they told me, had been totally destroyed; and among 
others, that which dwelt at the Chushmah Jemallee had 
been utterly swept away. Among the few prisoners that 
were taken in the desperate strife was Selim, overpower- 
ed by numbers, and sorely wounded, with one or two 
remaining members of his family; and he was, they 
said, at this very time confined, with others of his na- 
tion, in a small caravanserai near the palace—which, in 
consequence of its strength, had been converted for the 
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time into a prison—there to remain strictly guarded until 
the pleasure of Nader concerning them should be known. 

I Jost not a moment in going to this caravanserai ; but 
upon desiring permission to enter and see my friend, I 
was told that the orders regarding these prisoners were 
so precise, that no one could be allowed to approach 
then. I flew to the officer who had charge of the pri- 
son, and with whom I was slightly acquainted, but he 
gave me the same reply. “ These prisoners,” said he, 
« have been guilty of aggravated treason. His highness 
is much exasperated against them, and has given the 
most unqualified orders that no one whatever shall have 
access to, or be permitted to communicate with them, 
either by word or letter.” “But he never would have 
included me in this prohibition,” said I. “ You know 
who I am; I will answer for no ill consequence arising 
from the indulgence I require.” “I know you well, sir,” 
replied the officer, “and I would willingly comply with 
your wishes; but my orders are imperative—no one 
may see the prisoneis.” “ What!” replied I, with rising 
displeasure, “ you know me for a confidential servant of 
his highness, for an officer high in his regard, and yet 
you refuse me permission only to see and converse with 
a ‘T'oorkoman captive ?”’ “1 but obey my orders,” replied 
he; “ besides, that captive is no insignificant person ; 
his courage and his influence have caused more serious 
loss, and given more trouble to the general’s troops than 


they have experienced from any of the rebellious tribes, | 


The anger of Nader is kindled; and, if I should dare to 
speculate upon the intentions of my master, I should 
say that the death of all, and his more particularly, is 
certain.” ‘His death!” cried I; “the death of Selim 
fixed! By the head of Nader himself, and by the holy 
Kaaba ! it cannot be ;—it must not, and it shall not be. 


Give way! I must see him, and that immediately.” « By | 


your favour, but you must not,” replied the officer, firm- 
ly, but respectfully ;—* it may not be. I would willingly 
oblige you in any thing that is reasonable; but neither 
for you, nor for any living man, will I disobey the orders 
of Nader. By the sword of Allee! my head would sit 
but loosely on ‘ay shoulders were I to be so weak; and 
you, sir, might chance to lose a trifle of the favour you 


| presume so much upon, when you think it can license 


you to break the rules of him who bestowed it upon 
you.” 
Maddened with disappointment at meeting so stout 


and unlooked-for an opposition in a matter wherein my | 
| feelings were so deeply interested, I became furious and 


| unreasonable; but the steady and temperate resistance 








| of the officer at length brought me to my senses, and I 


was constrained to admit that he acted just as I should 
have thought myself bound to do in similar circum- 
stances, 

I then besought him to convey a simple message to 
his prisoner; but even this he scrupled to consent to. I 
was unwilling needlessly to explain the nature of my 
connection with Selim; but in hopes of interesting his 
good nature in his prisoner’s favour, even although he 
should persist in refusing to convey him either letter or 
message, I confided to him some of the circumstances of 
my earl, ife, calculated to convince him that my busi- 
ness with Selim had no connection with his political 
conduct. 
work. Satisfied with having brought me to reason, and 
proud of the steadiness with which he had maintained 
his point of duty, he suffered himself more readily to 
be touched with my narrative, and promised to show 
every kindness in his power to my friend. He then 
agreed to give him a slip of paper, open, and containing 
a few words, to which he should himself be privy ; and 
assured me that every comfort and indulgence, com- 
patible with strict confinement, should be afforded him. 
The paper contained only these words: “ A trusty friend 
watches over the safety of Shireen, and will not neglect 


that of Selim. Let not his heart, therefore, fail him, nor | 


let his spirits be cast down; for the sun of happiness 
may break through the clouds of misfortune when they 
are darkest, and an army will sometimes appear from a 
quarter whence not even a horseman was expected,” 
The officer farther pledged himself, that so long as the 
prisoners were left in his charge, not a man should be 
harmed, or even examined, without my receiving intima- 
tion: and that he would watch with peculiar care over 
the safety of my friend. With these assurances I was 
forced to ke content, and to wait, with what patience I 
might, till the arrival of Nader should enable me to try 


This was a more rational way of going to | 





the extent of my influence with him, and obtain the life 
of Selim, whatever it might cost. 

A few days produced a very favourable change in the 
condition of Shireen. Acute mental suffering, with ex- 
treme bodily fatigue, aggravated by want and misery, 
had reduced her to the state in which I found her, and 
which probably, in a few hours more, would have ter- 
minated her existence. When one principal souree of 
anxiety was removed by the prospect I held out of her 
brother’s ultimate safety—when a hope of better times 
dawned upon her through the chaos of misery which 
had surrounded her for so long—and when the buoyancy 
of youth, and the strength of a good constitution thus 
| gained scope to act, health gradually reanimated her ex- 
| hausted frame, and our fears for her life were removed, 
| Before a weck had elapsed, Shireen and the females at- 
| tached to her were removed through my influence into 
| more suitable lodgings, and surrounded with every com- 
| fort. As her strength returned, and the danger of agi- 

tating her by conversation abated, I entreated her to 
inform me of al! that occurred, from the moment of my 
| quitting her in so critical a situation, until that when I 
chanced to be recognised by her slave, and became the 
fortunate instrument of preserving her life. I had al- 
| ready gathered a good deal from other quarters, but as 
her information comprehended the greater part of all I 
| collected on the subject, I shall put the whole together, 
and give it in the shape of a continuous narrative, and 
| chiefly in her own words. 
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CHAPTER XLIX. 


Story of Shireen. 


“ On that terrible day when we met for the last time 
| near the pleasant Chushmah Jemallee,—a day which 
| surely neither of us can ever forget,—my spirits, which, 
as you may recollect, had been low for many days, were 
even more depressed than usual. I remember, Ismael, 
that you rallied me upon it; but soothed me and caress- 
ed me when you saw that I could not repress my tears. 
On reaching the tents after parting with you, I was met 
by Kawleh, the khanum’s old slave, who always hated 
me,—with an ominous scowl, in which my quickened 
| apprehension detected a glance of malignant triumph. 
‘ Welcome home, young woman,’ said she ; ‘ your place 
has been void;* my mistress has enquired for you.’ 
Conscience stricken a3 I was already, her words com- 
pleted my alarm; and it was in no degree diminished 
| by the storm which I saw lowering on the khanum’s 
brow. ‘ How now, Shireen!’ she began; ‘how come 
| you thus to neglect your duty,—the business of the 
| family?) Whence do you come? what have you been 
about ?’ Confounded and distressed by questions so un- 
| seasonable and perplexing, as well as by the penetrating 
look with which they were accompanied, I could give no 
satisfactory reply ; but muttering some incoherent ex- 
| cuse, I attempted to pass onward to my own part of the 
tent. But I was not permitted to escape thus, ‘Stay, 
girl !’ said the khanum, in a stern voice ; ‘ stay, and an- 
swer me more distinctly—where have you been! who 
| was your companion ? and what have you been about! 
There are strange reports regarding you, young woman,’ 
| added she, after a pause ; * and I intend, before we part, 
to know what truth may be in them!’ I tried to look 
her in the face, and to ask in the tone of innocence what 
these reports might be? and what reason she could have 
for doubting my discretion; but I could not do it: my 
limbs trembled under me; my tongue refused its office; 
and my eye quailed under her stern and searching gaze. 
| Oh, Ismael! how dreadful is the weight of guilt upon 
the soul !—how terrible the consciousness of a secret 
crime! ‘he burden of mine bowed me to the earth! 
The khanum saw my confusion, and pursued her advan- 
tage. ‘ What! dumb? am I to conclude that all is true, 
then? Hah! girl! have you then sunk so low? Must I 
name the miscreant? But thy father will soon be here, 
and we shall see how the Kuzzilbash dog—ay, and his 
meek Shireen—will endure his fury ! 

«“T heard no more—my worst fears seemed now to be 
realised ; the terrible thought of my father’s wrath, and 
of the bloody revenge he would take upon you, dear Is- 
| mael, overpowered me. My head reeled, and I fell de- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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| 
| 
| 





* That is—you have been missed, a complimentary 
expression used here in derision. 
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_— wane 


rived of sense ‘to the ground, ‘at the feet of the khanum. 
This unlucky swoon led to the full disclosure of my 
shame. Hitherto, it seems, they only knew of our at- 
tachment ;—they had detected our secret intercourse, but 
not its full extent. ‘The measures which they, not very 
delicately, employed to restore me to life, exposed the 
fatal lengths to which it had been carried. 

« What passed while I continued thus insensible I 
know not; the first sound I heard was the voice of Se- 
jim endeavouring to persuade bis mother to control the 
loudness of her indignation. ‘It cannot be concealed,’ 
did he say, ‘if you are so violent. Can you think, mo- 
ther, that I feel the disgrace which has fallen upon us 
less than you do !—but is it to be remedied by publish- 
ing it to the whole camp? Will my father thank you 
for doing so? I ask you, would my father be pleased to 
hear that the shame which he would wish to be buried 
in the bowels of the earth has been declared to all the 
world by the rash violence of his own wife’s tongue ?’ 
«Your father!’ repeated she, with fury; ‘no fear but 
your father shall know the whole story ;—a fine opinion 
it will give him of his favourite daughter !—the darling 
whom he has thought fit to prefer even to the children 
of me, his lawful wife! But he is well served for his 
folly ; and I too am fully rewarded for my weakness, in 
agreeing to regard her like my own, as I did.’ 

« « With that, mother, I shall not interfere; but as the 
representative of my, father in his absence, I cull upon 
you to be discreet, as he would have you be. Let Shi- 
reen be closely confined until his arrival; be silent to 
the world; caution Kawleh, who seems as yet to be the 
only person aware of the matter, against uttering a sin- 
gle word that may excite suspicion, and let nothing more 
be done until he returns.’ ‘ Well, my son, you may be 
right, but how can any one be quiet when such doings 
are carried on before our very faces? And what is to 
become of that vile Kuzzilbash ? I insist upon his being 
secured,—TI will not be disappointed of my revenge on 
him: however weakly the khan may act with regard to 
his daughter, he surely will wreak his vengeance on her 
betrayer.’ 

“+ Mother! the honour of Omer Khan is in his own 
keeping ; and wo betide bim or her who shall assert 
that he requires either aid or advice in protecting it from 
insult! Leave Ismael to me: he has gone to some dis- 
tance from the camp to-day, and may not return till late; 
when he comes I[ shall know how to act. But we mast 
be prudent: his attachment to Shireen was notorious ; 
and should any measure of severity be exercised towards 
him while she appears to be under displeasure, conclu- 
sions disereditable to the family would undoubtedly be 
drawn. Be calm, then, mother, and allow me to con- 
verse with this unhappy girl alone.’ 

«“ Trembling with terror, I had shrunk fromm the vio- 
lence of the khanum, and was pressing close to Selim 
for protection as he uttered the last words; and although 
scarce able to move, I gladly exerted my failing limbs to 
drag me from the presence of his mother, as he led me 
to my own quarter of the tent, where, quite exhausted 
with agitation, I sank upon the couch in utter hopeless 
misery. 

“ «Well may you weep! well may you tremble!’ said 
Selim, after a pause ; ‘but neither tears nor terror can 
remove the disgrace your guilt has brought upon us all, 
nor avert the consequences of your crime. If female 
modesty, which you have outraged; if the honour of 
your family, which your conduct bas so foully tarnished ; 
if the thoughts of the anguish you were preparing for a 
brother who loved you so well, were not motives strong 
enough to keep you in the path of innocence and virtue, 
how could you have disregarded the certain, the terrible 
wrath of your father, or forget the bloody tragedy which 
must surely ensue upon a discovery not to be avoided !’ 

“ Bitter as were my brother’s words, I sought not to 
interrupt him; but throwing myself at his feet, I clung 
to him in despair, and at last, when the heavy sobs that 
shook my frame would let me, I exclaimed, « Hear ine, 
Selim, while I have life and strength to utter it !—hear 
me, brother, for the last time, if it must be so—I! acknow- 
ledge all my guilt—nor does the misery I now endure 
require the aggravation of your bitter upbraidings—but, 
thank God! it will soon have an end, and the shame 
which T have brought upon you will pass away with my 
wretched life—for I am dying, Selim! I feel that it is 
so—and if your mother will but wait a little while, the 
miserable creature whom she has spurned will cease to 





live, without the need ¢ of avurder, and her indignation, 
her hatred will be quenched hy my death. But, while 
I can, let me do justice to the innocent :—Ismael is not 
to blame !—no, my brother, though it be true that he is 
the author of my present unhappy situation, I take Hea- 
ven to witness that he never sought to seduce me. You 
know, dear Selim, how Ismael and I were brought up 
together—no brother and sister could have enjoyed more 
unrestrained liberty of intercourse ; for, during our in- 
fant years, he was a child of the family. You know 
how many acts of kindness combined with his noble and 
amiable qualities to make me love him, spite of the dif- 
ference of our stations ;—you know, too, how sternly 
our innocent and open intimacy was broken off. I wiil 
not attempt to justify the secret intercourse which we 
indulged in, when we dared no longer to meet in pub- 
lic; but I can answer for both, that neither eatertained 
a thought of the fatal consequences which followed. 
We were indeed too simple and ignorant to do so. But 
to these unfortunate circumstances—to the concealment 
which was thus forced upon us, is to be attributed our 
fall. Is our guilt, then, so very heinous, Selim? Oh, I 
am sure you cannot think so. But if a sacrifice must 
be made, let it be her who has no wish to survive her 
shame, and not that Ismael who has shed his blood for 
Selim—who has so long served his father with unswerv- 
ing fidelity.’ 

“«T must believe you, Shireen. I do not think the 
frank and noble nature of Ismael could have conceived 
so black a treachery, even had he overlooked the conse- 
quences inevitable on detection, and forgot the ruin it 
must necessarily bring on your head, as well as on his 
own ;—he loved you too well for that. Nor need you 
remind me of his devotion to your brother; the proofs 
of it can never be effaced from his memory. Be com- 
forted : 
can effect it; but we must be speedy: should my father 
return and find him here, no living thing could stop the 
torrent of his wrath.’ ‘Oh, yes! dearest Selim; you 
must be speedy, indeed ;—let him instantly fly—let not 
an hour be lost. Oh, were he once safe, with what good 
will could I lie down and die; and would to God that it 
could be before my father’s return !—for, oh! my bro- 
ther, I shrink from the thought of his fury !—I would 
not—I would not perish by bis hand !—that would be 
too dreadful.’ 

““¢ No, my poor Shireen! by the mercy of Allah you 
shall not die!’ said Selim, with a troubled voice, for his 
heart was melted by my misery. ‘I trust in the Almighty 
you will live; and for your father’s anger, trust me I 
shall find means to turn it aside: you shall not feel it! 


tm me in charge of of two women 1 from among ‘the house hold, 
|on whose kindness he could depend ; and thus did mat- 
| ters continue until my father returned. 

— It was on the evening of the fourth day after the 
— I have related, that shouts and distant tumult 
announced the khan’s return. The cold sweat stood 
a my brow, aod my heart died within me as | heard 
‘it ; for | knew that my worst trial was at hand, and pale 
} and motionless [ lay awaiting it. The trampling and 
| neighing of horses, the bustle and buzz of voices ap- 
proached. I recognised those of several persons whom 
| 1 knew; and soon the loud and cheerful accents of my 
father thriiled to my heart, as he replied to the congratu- 
lations of his family, who now poured out to meet him. 
He retired to his tent; and its thin walls did not prevent 
me from distinguishing the voices of my mother and 
Selim in earnest conversation with him. 
1 thought they swelled into a louder key; and a fresh 
shudder cf terror came over me, as | believed my bour 
was come, and tried to prepare myself for the awful 
storm about to burst upun me. But the voices died 
away by degrees; silence ensued in the tent, the hum 
and buzz of the camp alone was heard, and I continued 


Once or twice 


| unmolested and alone. 


“ For three days atter this I neither saw Selim nor my 
father. On the morning of the fourth, when the vio- 


| lence of my alarm bad a little subsided, and I was lying, 
| worn out and still struggling for life, upon my solitary 


| couch, I heard the sound of footsteps. 
| guid eyes, they fell upon my father, who, led by Selim, 
| was slowly approaching me. 


| 
| 


Lifting my lan- 


‘Terror, no less than weak- 
ness, deprived me of power to utter the faintest cry, and, 


' clasping my hands instinctively, I lay awaiting my doom, 
But a glance at the countenance of Selim reassured ne; 
| for it smiled on me with an expression of benevolence, 


he shall be saved, if either my skill or influence | 


not unmingled with apprehension, as he said, ‘ Shireen, 


| your father is come to bestow upon you his torgiveness ; 


beaten and agitated brow, as he entered the tent, 


receive it with the humility and thankfulness which is 
due to him.’ 

“ The flush of anger that rose to my father’s weather- 
gave 


way toa gaze of pity and alarm, when he turned his 
|eyes upon my pale and almost lifeless figure. In no 


* How is this?” said 


small agitation he turned to Selim: 


| he,*is she in truth so iil? good God! she is dying! 


Shireen, my poor girl! have no fears for your father; [ 
forgive you; I forgive you heartily—only try to recover, 


Curses on the wretches! they have frightened her to 


| death,’ muttered he, observing the terror which his kind- 


| the villain who has reduced her to this dreadful 


—why should he break a heart already wounded? No! | 


have courage, my dear sister, you shall yet see better 
days—it were sad, indeed, if your sweet and lovely 
morning were to be so soon overcast for ever, But [ 
must leave you now—remain here in peace, for no one 
shall dare to harm you. I go to provide for the safety of 
the unfortunate and imprudent Ismael.’ 

“T have not related to you half of all that passed at 
this long and painful interview, my dear Ismael ; nor is 
it possible for me to describe to you the misery which I 
suffered, and which forced tears even from the eves of 
Selim. He left me relieved from the first gush of de- 
spair, but plunged in a degree of anxiety for your safety, 


| let not your malediction Jight upon the 


ness could not at once subdue; ‘and double curses on 
plight ? 

“«« Blessings be upon you, my father!’ said J, faintly, 
‘for your unmerited kindness to a wretch like me; it 
will smooth my path to the grave ; for I could not have 
died in peace with your curse pal me. Butoh! my 
father, if you would indeed give ease to a br 
take that curse also froin one who is less guilty than I; 


ken heart, 


orphan whom 


| you reared and protected so long—-who would have shed 


which was, I think, more insufferable than the worst | 


certainty could have been. The consequences to me 
were only those which might have been anticipated ; 
racking pains throughout my whole frame, accompanied 
with deadly sickness, and fits of burning heat and shud- 
dering cold, announced that the hopes of a mother were 
to be prematurely biasted. ‘The hopes, did I say? Alas! 
I had no hopes. How could I wish my child to inherit 
the shame and misery which were all I could bequeath 
it? I prayed that neither might survive. Your child, 
Ismael, never saw the light; and for many days its 


| blood had else been surely on my hand! 


| gun to abate ; 


his blood like water to do you good,’ 

«The angry flush again returned, and Selim’s coun- 
tenance became clouded with anxiety. ‘* Now, 
head of the prophet! name not the miscreant! speak 
not of kim, if you be wise,’ cried the khan tn a terrible 
‘ Well is it for him that my son, in his prudence, 
took measures to secure him from my vengeance; his 
I am not sorry 
to have avoided that; but name not a traitor, who has 
betrayed the hand that fed him!’ 

“¢ My father,’ replied I, calmly, for my terror had be- 
‘the world wijl soon be nothing to me; 


by the 


voice: 


j and what would it avail me to die with a lie in my 


| mouth? 
| curse, however inconsiderate, however wort 
| of blame, was never either treacherous 


wretched mother lay between life and death, like a thing | 


neither fit for earth nor heaven !—But Selim did not 
alandon me. When he parted with you, be brought me 
the grateful tidings of your escape ; and I could pray to 
Allah for blessings on your path—though even with death 
so near in view, my heart swelled with a bitter pang at 
the thought that I should never see you more. Oh, Is- 
mael ! it was a dreadful time !—Except my brother, there 
were none to soothe me—none that cared for me; and 
many were about me that hoped I never might recover. 
But Selim did not suffer these to come nigh ; he gave 


The youth whom you would load with your 
hy he may be 
or ungrateful: he 
loved you as a father, and would have given his life to 


repair the evil which arose from our mutual folly and in- 


| experie nee, not from his premeditated guilt. Bethink 
you, my father, of the many proofs you have seen of 
| Ismacl’s devotion to your family ; be persuaded that he 
never willingly wronged you; and do not add to the 
misery of your dying daughter, by a malediction which, 
though aimed at him, would surely light on her head !’ 
«+ Well, well, my daughter, be at peace ! wonder not 
that a Tekeh chief should find it hard to forgive the dc- 
stroyer of his child. Had he not been a fool! but why 
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think of that? it is too late now. By the head of my 
father! the youth was brave; and, in spite of all that 
has passed, may I never see the gates of paradise if I do 
not regret his loss! Selim, you did well; you acted 
wisely : I am a hasty fool, and, had it not been for you, 
I might bave done that of which I should have repented ! 


Let this poor girl be kindly cared for. God bless you, | 


my daughter! you must live for the sake of your father, 
who freely forgives you for all the distress he has suffered 
on your account!’ 

«Thus passed the interview which I dreaded so much. 
I need not tell you, that to the kind zeal of Selim alone 
I was indebted for the conciliatory character it had as- 
sumed ; for at first the fury of the khan had been almost 
ungovernable, 

«“ When the approach of his party to the camp was 
announced, Selim took care to be among the first to meet 
him; and he accompanied his father in close attendance 
to the tents. The khanum, with the women of the 
family, met him, as usual, at the entrance ; but a pur- 


posely assumed constraint in the manner of the former | 


was not long in attracting his attention. ‘ What is the 
matter, khanum”’ said he: ‘ what cloud is lowering on 
your brow? And you, too, Kawleh, you look gioomy 
and disconcerted: what means all this? has any thing 
unlucky happened? Where is Shireen?’ continued 
he, after a moment’s pause, in which he cast his eyes 
around the circle: ‘she was not used to be the last to 
welcome her father! what has become of her?’ ¢Shi- 
reen is sick!’ was the khanum’s brief reply. ‘Sick! 
what? how? what ails her? when was she taken ill ? 
where is she ?’ * When my lord shall be alone,’ replied 
the khanum, mysteriously, ‘ he shall learn all!’ and she 
led the way to the inner tent, followed only by Selim 
and old Kawleh. 


“+ It grieves me, khan, to greet you with heavy tidings,’ | 


began the lady; ‘but strange and most unfortunate 
events have come to light during your absence from 
camp. You may, perhaps, miss another of the family, 
who, till now, was ever among the first to congratulate 
you on your safe return.’ * Why hast thou become a 
bird of bad omen, to meet me thus on my return with 
bodings of evil!’ said the khan, impatiently. ‘Speak 


out at once! say, what is the matter! miss another of | 
the family 7” muttered he slowly, after another scrutinis- | 
ing glance around, ‘It is trae—I do miss one—where | 
is Ismael? why is he not here? Hah! surely!—’ He | 
| Azrael on every feature, could you endure to hasten his 


stopped and bent his eyes upon his son, and then upon 
the khanum, with an expression of kindling fury, so 
dark and fearful, that his wife quailed beneath it, and 


shrank from the task she had so readily undertaken. | 
‘ My father, I entreat you to be calm!’ said Selim, who 


now stood forward and addressed him: ‘control your 


feelings; if you would preserve that character for wis- | 
dom and prudence which has placed you so high among |} 
your people, exert them now, for our tidings are but too | 
| consequences. Would you slay the creature whose life 


well calculated to excite your wrath.’ The gesture of 
impatience which the khan could not repress, augured 
but ill for his powers of self-control ; but the words of 
his son had produced their effect, and he restrained his 
vehemence by a strong and painful effort. ‘Say on, my 


son, and fear me not—I am calm—be thy tidings what | 


they may, I shall curb my feelings—only tell me what 

has happened—torment me no longer with suspense.’ 
«“«* Your daughter!’ said Selim, with anxious solemni- 

ty, ‘the penetration of my father has not been deceived ; 
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| must not see them now.’ ‘Must not! who shail pre- 


vent me, hah? off, weak boy! unhand me! let me go! 
By Allah! you are worse than they! A son of mine 
to tell me of his sister’s shame, with that tranquil face, 
and then to seek to hold me from her villanous betrayer ! 
Had you come before me with your hands and dagger 
dyed with their bleod, I might have pardoned your an- 
ticipating my vengeance ; but that you should submit to 
| the affront yourself, and even seek to control my wrath ! 
| away! begone! lest you also feel its sharpness!’ and 
the sword was half drawn in his hand. ‘ Then be it 
so!’ calmly but firmly said Selim, ‘for only over my 
body shall you approach your wretched daughter, who, 
already stricken to the earth, will not long survive to 
excite your fury.’ 

“The steady but respectful bearing of his son restored 
the father somewhat to himself. ‘The sword fell back 
into its scabbard, and stepping back a pace, he raised his 
hand to his flushed brow, and gazed for some moments 
| as if rallying his scattered thoughts. ‘ My father,’ con- 
tinued Selim after a pause, ‘young as I am, you have 
honoured me with your confidence, and been pleased to 
approve of my judgment in matters of no small moment: 
| think you that the honour of my family is a light thing 

in my eyes? Have I ever shown myself a coward, that 
you should think I fear to defend it, or to vindicate its 
purity by blood if required? or do you imagine that 
| this honour is to be protected by proclaiming with cla- 
/mour, and by deeds of violence, the shame that has 
fallen upon us, and which hitherto I have carefully con- 
| cealed? Recollect yourself—be calm—be a man.’ 
««* You are right, my son,’ said the father, after some 
| moments of reflection; ‘we shall be cautious—I will 
smother the rage which devours me, though I should 
choke in the struggle: our revenge shall be secret and 
silent ; but not the less certain, not the less deadly. But 
where are they, Selim? are they confined securely ? we 
| must not be noisy, but we cannot be too speedy !’ and 
his hand grasped the hilt of his dagger, as if to loosen 
it fur the blow, while he looked eagerly at his son to lead 
the way. But Selim once more laid bis hand upon his 
father’s arm: * Whom would you slay, my father? your 
wretched daughter? Alas! suffering and terror have 
bowed her to the earth—already almost is she as you 
would have her be—even now she has but a few hours 
to live—your dagger is no’; required—nor, were you to 
see her sweet, pale face, as it now lies with the seal of 


approach.’ The face of the khan softened for a space, 
but soon his eye flashed fire again ; ‘ But the miscreant 
who has brought her to this?’ asked he, ‘ what has be- 
come of him? where have you confined him? what 
tortures are equal to his crime?’ , ‘ The wretched Ismael 
endures worse tortures than your knives or whips could 
inflict,’ replied Selim ; ‘ for, however blameable may have 
been his imprudence, he never dreamed of its lamentable 


was preserved by yourself? whom you have nourished 
and loved? whose blood has been lavished in your ser- 
vice, and to whom your own son has been indebted for 
his life? But you are spared the perpetration of a deed 
which would blacken your name, and fill your soul 
hereafter with remorse. Ismael is no longer here.’— 


|* Not here! what has become of him? where is he? 


has he fled? why is he not pursued? has the dastard 
fled from the punishment which he knew would follow 


the strong, the culpable attachment.—‘ Hah! sayest | his crimes?’ 


«+ Tsmael has fled, my father, it is true; but he is no 


imperfectly I may have done so, I acted as my poor 
judgment led me to think was best. We all observed 
the singular attachment which grew up between the boy 
Ismael and the girl Shireen ; nor did a devotion, which 
might well exist in the heart of a favoured servant for 
the daughter of his patron, excite any serious suspicions 
in the minds of the family. Whatever more presump. 
tuous thought might arise at any time in young Ismael’s 
breast, you yourself checked on more than one occasion ; 
nor did I fail to add such hints as might avail towards 
that end. But the torrent from the mountains may as 
easily be arrested as the course of youthful affection ! 
Prohibited from open intercourse, Shireen and Ismael] 
met in private, and the consequences you already know, 
But, however guilty in act, their hearts were free from 
intended wrong. Oh! never did the deep contrition 
and despair which bowed these two unfortunate crea. 
tures to the ground, form a cloak for heartlessness and 
vice! Had you, my father, beheld the poor girl trem- 
bling and sinking under the intemperate violence of my 
mother and old Kawleh, or witnessed the distraction of 
Ismael, the frank confession of his guilt, and his noble 
offer of himself to glut the vengeance of the offended 
family, if that could in any degree atone for his guilt, or 
benefit the victim of his thoughtlessness, even your heart 
would have been melted, and you would have done as I 
did—rescued the dying girl from her tormentors, and 
tisked your life to save the companion of your youth, 
the friend who had spilled his blood to save yours, from 
a severe, even if it were a merited fate. I pledged my 
life for the safety of Shireen ; I conjured Ismael to fly, 
and supplied him with the means. And now, father, I 
am in your hands: if I have done amiss, let the punish- 
ment fall upon my head—I will not shrink from it,’ 
“Thus did my noble and warm-hearted brother exert 
himself to allay the storm which impended over me, and 
to pacify his furious father ; whose rage, though it abated 
in open violence, still boiled in his bosom, and left him 
sullen, moody, and unsatisfied. Long did Selim con- 
tinue to soothe and argue by turns ; for though the khan 
could not deny, that to conceal the mischief which had 








thou ?’ interrupted the khan, stamping on the ground } 
with kindling eyes, « Staffer-ullah ! is it true, then? but | dastard: freely would be have given his life to redeem 
no, no! it cannot be! the slave could never dare! the | the misery he has caused, nor would he have quitted the 
vile Kuzzilbash dog! But go on, go on—tell me all!’ camp, but at my earnest desire—I might say command.’ 
‘ My father, there is little more to say, nor dare I enlarge | The khan stood for a moment aghast with astonishment. 
on the subject while you are thus—it is indeed as you | ‘Thy command, traitor!’ cried he in a voice of thun- 
suspect—Shireen has tallen, and Ismael is the wretched | der— what devil hath besotted thee to cheat me of my 
cause!’ ‘Great God! what news is this? how has this | vengeance thus? but it shall be wreaked upon thy own 
dust fallen upon my head!’ exclaimed tbe khan after a| bead!’ Again the hand was on the dagger-hilt, and 
short pause, for he seemed stunned by the certainty of | again the calm and noble demeanour of his son brought 
the evil which till then he had only dreaded, ‘But | the khan to himself. ‘Tell me,’ cried he after a pause ; 
where are they, my son ?’ continued he, rousing himself | ‘ tell me, hath God stricken thee with madness? or how 
—‘where is the miscreant! where is the vile polluted | is it that thou hast conspired to drive me distracted ? 
girl? Daughter! no daughter of mine; nor shall our | Thou aid mine enemy to fly! Thou seek to preserve 
shame continue for an hour by suffering her to live that | the destroyer of thy sister! the dishonourer of thy fami- 
time! Where are they confined? let me see them in-| ly! By the holy caabah! it/is incredible—it must be a 
dream : I cannot be awake!’ 

«“«Father,’ replied Selim, ‘when you left the camp, 
you deemed me worthy to fill your place ; and, however 


stantly !’ 
“« Stop, my father!’ said Selim, seizing his arm as he 
trembled with rage—‘ you have proinised to be calm; you 








happened was the best way to protect the honour of his 
family, he was scarcely able to control his feelings, so as 
to put this priaciple in practice: nor was it without 
extreme difficul:y that he was prevented from visiting 
me, until his aager had given way to a moody sadness, 
on which Selim hoped my feeble and exhausted condi- 
tion might work a favourable effect. But several days 
elapsed before this was the case; and during all that 
time he never left his father’s side. It was then that by 
representing the remorse which he must feel, if I should 
die without his forgiveness, and by painting to him the 
wretchedness I had suffered already, he prevailed on him 
to visit me with the intention of speaking pardon and 
peace to my soul. How well he succeeded in that be- 
nevolent intent, you have aiready heard. 

“ Thus terminated the immediate consequences of our 
unfortunate misconduct. When my mind was relieved 
from the terror of my father’s wrath, and when I felt the 
eye of kindness once more beaming on me, I began to 
recover; and after some weeks my bodily health was 
entirely restored. 

“ But there were other ills, of which the remedy was 
not so simple. The pain I should have felt at the thought 
that we were never to meet again was swallowed up for 
the time in the agony of our stormy parting and its 
fearful consequences. But as the effect of these wore 
away, the dismal void which you had left, Ismael, began 
to be felt, and I had time to brood over my irreparable 
loss. A woman’s heart, which loves as faithfully as 
mine did, when once it loses the object of its adoration, 
sustains a withering blight of which it never can re- 
cover. I bore my wretchedness as best I could, in si- 
lence; for whom, besides myself, had I to blame? I 
applied myself to my domestic duties with a zeal which 
gained me the approbation even of the khanum, but for 
which I could claim no merit; for I worked rather to 
distract my thoughts, than from any sense of duty. All 
was dark and gloomy to me, and day after day succeeded 
each other in cheerless, unpitied sorrow. The only one 
who felt for me was Selim; he knew what was passing 
in my heart—he comprehended my silent misery, and 
pitied me while approving the efforts which I made to 
conceal it. 

«“« You are right, my sister,’ would he say ; ‘ give idle 





tongues no cause to talk; time will heal your wounds, 
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and who can read the future? God is great! and who 
can tell what may yet be in store for you !’” 


—=>— 


CHAPTER L. 
Story of Shireen continued—Misfortune. 


« Time wore on for a while in the same unvaried, and 
to me tedious round ; but, before the sun had twice made 
the circle of the zodiac, events took place which effect- 
ually roused every aoul of the tribe, and gave us variety 
and excitement enough at the expense of security. Our 
enemies, the Eersanees, although they entertained a 
bitter sense of the injuries they had received at our 
hands, were for some time too deeply embroiled with 
certain branches of the Salera Toorkomans, and wih 
their distant neighbours, the Oozbecks of Bockhara, 
to make any serious attempt at reprisals: bat about two 
years after your departure we were alarmed by a report, 


that they had arranged their difference with Abool Fyze | 


Khan, the ruler of the Oozbecks, agreeing to pay him 


a certain stipulated military aid, and to leave the whole | 


of his territories unmolested by their plundering parties ; 
and, moreover, having entered into a coalition with their 
former enemies the Saleras, they were now turning their 
thoughts towards revenge upon us, who had so often 
wronged and insulted them. 

“ The first decided proof of the truth of these reports 
was the arrival of several fugitives from some distant 
aouls of our tribe, which had been surprised and de- 
stroyed by the Eersanees. The sight of captives brought 
to camp was familiar enough, and we were all well ac- 
quainted with the tattered, haggard and dejected ap- 
pearance of persons in such a situation: but those who 
now sought our tents were our brethren, people of the 
same tribe and name, fleeing from pursuit of our com- 
mon enemies, and bringing home to us tokens of the 
misery of war and plunder. 

“ So formidable and unlooked-for a Jeague on the part 
of our enemies d Jed measures of corresponding 





vigour and precaution on ours; and the chiefs of the | 


Tekehs, meeting in counsel, resolved on applying to the 
Yamroulee and Alle-ailee tribes, who, by position and 
connection, were the natural enemies of the Eersanees, 
and proposing terms for an alliance of an offensive and 
defensive nature. This was instantly agreed to, and 


measures were as immediately taken for repressing the | 


destructive plundering parties of the enemy. These 
measures were successful in a certain degree; but the 
security which had for many years been enjoyed by the 
remoter aouls of the tribe was fatally broken up. 

“This disturbance between two T’oorkoman tribes was 
asignal for universal confusion; for the Oozbecks of 
Bockhara and Ourgenge, in endeavouring to support the 
prerogatives of their respective tribes, became themselves 
embroiled ; their dependants on either side took arms of 
course, and the whole of the Dusht-e-Kipchauk* was 
thas involved in bloodshed and desolation. No place, 
however remote its situation, from the banks of the 
Attruck and the shores of the Koolzumt to those of 
Oxus, were safe from the bands of plunderers which 
traversed its wide surface in every direction. Even our 
sweet retreat at the Chushmah Jemallee was threatened ; 
and, as the strength of our aoul was called upon for 
active service at a distance, our chiefs would not venture 
to leave the women and valuables in so defenceless a 
situation ; so they resolved to abandon it. I cannot de- 
scribe to you, Ismael, the anguish I suffered at quitting, 
in all probability for ever, this beloved spot, the scene of 
all my infant delights—of all my sweetest and most 
painful recollections. / 

“On the day which preceded our removal, I was to- 
tally unable to work. My heart was full to bursting, 
but I could not weep; agitated by a feverish restlessness, 
I wandered about, and vainly sought relief in gazing at 
every well known object, which was soon to be seen by 
me no more. How powerfully, dear Ismael, did they 
recall every moment I had spent with you? every scene 
we had visited together, every act or word of endear- 
ment that had passed between us, came back with power- 
ful force, and the future grew dark, opposed to the bright- 
—— 

* The name given to the wide extent af | desert which 
stretches eastward and northward from the shores of the 
Caspian sea. 


ness of the past, until hope itself seemed to vanish in 
the gloom. That day the sky was overcast, and the air 
was sulphurous and heavy. The thunder rolled heavily 
in the west, and the sun was hid behind huge masses 
of dark lurid clouds. Towards evening there fell a 
heavy shower, which refreshed the earth, and gave a 
delicious coolness to the air. The sun, just before he 
set, burst through the clouds that surrounded him, light- 
ing up their edges with crimson and gold, and throwing 
a long line of glittering radiance over the boundless 
plain. I went for the last time to the height above the 
fountain, and looked abroad over the wide landscape. 
The still waters of the little lake lay at my feet, reflecting 
the blue sky that now shone clear above me; the grass 
sparkled with the rain-drops, and the pastures beyond 
were studded with innumerable flocks and herds, return- 
| ing for the last time to their pens. All was sweet and 

tranquil; and the thought that I might see it no more 
came so mournfully across my mind, that 1 was quite 
overcome—my heart swelled, and I burst into tears. 
| Oh, what a relief they gave me! how different was the 
| melancholy which I now felt, from the bitter, suffocating 





| pain that oppressed me in the morning! 
| thankfulness to the merciful Creator rose spontaneously 
| to my lips, and I returned to the tents for the last time 
| with a lightened heart. It surely was a presage of 
happiness after the stormy day of misfortune should 
be past. 

“ Next morning, before daybreak, the whole aoul was 
in motion towards the east, and in three days were set- 
tled for a time in the vicinity of a stronghold not far 
from Merve, belonging to a branch of the Yamroulees, 
where the women were considered to be in safety, and 
the cattle could be subsisted for a season. 

“ My father and Selim were by no means unemployed 
during the transactions I have related. Omer Khan 
being considered one of the most active chiefs of his own 
branch of the Tekehs, he was called upon both in coun- 
cil and in the field, whenever a case of difficulty came to 
be decided on, or when an expedition of more than ordi- 
nary danger required a bold and experienced leader ; und 
the uncommon prudence and fearless gallantry of his 
son could not long remain unnoticed, so that he soon 
became even a greater favourite than his father. 

“ This war of the tribes grew more desperate as time 
rolled on, for every alternate success exasperated the 
vanquished while it elated the conquerors; and bloody 
feuds increased in number and in virulence, for the con- 
tending parties seldom met in combat but one or other 
of them had to deplore the loss of some chief or cham- 
pion, who fell a victim to his own over-ardent courage, 
or the obstinate pursuit of some implacable opponent. 

“For more than twelve months had this desultory 
but bloody warfare been carried on, and many a widow 
and orphan had cause to curse its obstinate continuance, 
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when it happened that the chiefs of the united tribes re- 
ceived intelligence, by means of spies who had pushed 
far into the Desert, that a strong and chosen body of 
Eersanees and Saleras were on their march to attack a 
large camp of Yamroulees, settled on the Moorghaub 
river, to the southeast of Merve. It was resolved to 
waylay these marauders; and, for this purpose, a party 
of T’ekehs and Yamroulees, all picked men, were select- 
ed, and the command of them was given to my father, 
while another body of only half the number was en- 
trusted to that of his son. The first was ordered to 
march directly towards the point of attack, where it was 
supposed they would fall in with the Salera and Eersa- 
nee robbers; the latter was directed to scout in a some- 
what different direction, in order to take advantage of 
any deviation which they might possibly make from the 
straight course, and, if possible, to harass and keep 
them in check until the larger party should come to their 
assistance. 

‘Although in the course of the war there had been 
many expeditions undertaken of equal importance and 
bazird with this, I know not how it happened, but cer- 
tainly a greater anxiety seemed from the first to prevail 
regarding its success, than for that of any that had pre- 
ceded it; perhaps this sensation was prophetic of the 
calamities about to assail us, the first of which was to 
fall upon this devoted band. Many sinister omens, in- 
deed, were afterwards remembered, which ought perhaps 
to have warned them of their fate, and which at all 
events should have been noticed by those who professed 


A prayer of 


warrior’s path according to the rules of mysterious 
science. For three nights before the expedition set out, 
the dogs of the camp howled incessantly, and particu- 
larly around my father’s dwelling. A favourite horse of 
his, one which should have been his charger on the 
march, was found dead at his pickets, without any marks 
of violence, and without any previous disorder. ‘The 
jackals and wolves came in multitudes into the very 
heart of the camp; and a heavy flight of vultures were 
observed sailing away in the direction of the intended 
expedition. As my father’s musician attempted to play 
a martial air, at a feast which he gave to his officers on 
the night before they set out, a string broke three times 
running ; nor could he tune the instrument to its usual 
pitch, so that it sent forth a wailiig sound, so remark- 
able that my father desired him to cease, for he did not 
want a funeral how]. Nay, it was even whispered that 
the baneful constellation of Yooldooz* was in the as- 
cendant, though unseen, at the very hour when they 
mounted their horses to set off. 

« Such auguries, had they been remarked, should have 
warned our friends sufficiently against an enterprise 
which could not be otherwise than unfortunate ;—but 
fate stops the eyes and the ears of the foredoomed—no 
doubts were entertained, no fears were felt by our brave 
young men, and the whole party assembled in high 
spirits. I shall never forget the gay and gallant appear- 
ance which they made when drawn up in order on the 
plain, but a few hundred yards from our tents: their 
horses pawed the ground with impatience, and neighed 
aloud, while the spear points and steel caps glittered in 
the first beams of the morning sun. My father, bravely 
equipped in a solid steel-linked coat of mail, and a richly 
embossed helmet with a bright sharp spike upon the top, 
and skirts of steel-woven chains hanging down over the 
neck and shoulders, left his tent before the break of day, 
and busied himself for a while in examining the condi- 
tion and preparation of his troops. When he was fully 
satisfied, he returned to the tents for a moment to take 
leave of his family; and in spite of the determination 
which sat upon his features, 1 thought I could detect a 
cast of thoughtful gravity unlike the eager and almost 
youthful energy which used to characterise his deport- 
ment on such occasions. He gazed earnestly on his 
younger children, and a shade of anxiety flitted over his 
countenance as he kissed them round. When I ap- 
proached, he took me in his arms, and turning to Selim, 
who was also prepared to march, ‘ Remember, my son !’ 
said he, ‘should any thing befall me, I leave you in my 
place—these children become yours :—be kind in par- 
ticular to this unfortunate one, the sun of whose life 
| has been darkened: pluck the thorns of sorrow from her 

feet, and shelter her from the blasts of misfortune ;—let 
| her heart rest in peace, if not in happiness, under the 
shadow of your arm!’ I wept as I embraced him, and a 
foreboding fear came over me ;—but the drums and the 
trumpets sounded ; he hastily caught up his spear, threw 
| his shield over his shoulder, and mounting the horse 
which was ready to receive him, galloped to the troop, 
which instantly got into motion. I never saw him 
more ! 

“ Standing with others of the women upon the wall 
of the old fort, near which we were encamped, we watch- 
ed the troop as they filed from their ground into the or- 
der of march. The dark and fluctuating body advanced 
but slowly at first, under the cautious control of their 
leaders, who had no small difficulty in restraining the 
inipetuosity of the younger gallants: indeed, these 
might be seen every now and then darting from the co- 
lumn like arrows from a group of archers, bounding and 
curveting over the plain, to subdue, as it would seem, 
the fire of their steeds, but in reality to give vent tu their 
own overflowing spirits. By degrees, however, order 
was attained ; the golumn lengthened into marching or- 
der, and the leaders moving faster forward, carried the 
whole party briskly into the Desert, where they soon 
faded into an undefinable mass, then into a dark speck 
upon the waste, and finally melted entirely from the 
view. I watched them until my straining eyes, blinded 
with tears, could no longer distinguish them, and then 
retired to weep at leisure. Alas, it was the prelude to 
more bitter grief ! 




















* A constellation so called, to the baneful influence 
of which much evil is attributed by the superstitious 





to tell the evil from the happy hours, and to guide the 





Persians, 
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« But five days had elapsed from that of their depar- | their families and properties against their foes, Let us 
ture, when the camp was thrown into consternation by | 
the arrival of one or two fugitives, on horses sorely 
jaded, and gored in long wounds by the sharp stirrup- | 
iron,—wiho reported the utter destruction of our party, 


and the death of the khan their leader. But as these 
persous bore no great character for courage, and as no 
confirmation of their report was received for two whole 
days afterwards, we began to recover from our panic, 


and to think that the report, if not entirely false, was at | 


least greatly exaggerated. At the end of that time, how- 


ever, our doubts were fatally removed, and the full ex- | 
| paused for a moment:—* What then? we have elders 


| enough for counsel ; and for a leader in combat, I, young 


tent of our misfortune was forced upon our conviction. 
“On the afternoon of the seventh day, the sentinel 


posted on the top of the old fort perceived a cloud of | 
| dangerous, perhaps the invidious post, and, aided by the 
| advice of our eldest warriors, will provide, Inshallah ! 
| for the safety of the aoul. Let us, then, spend no more 


dust in the distance, which gradually approaching, 
proved to be occasioned by a body of armed men, who 
were holding their course slowly towards the camp. 
Presently single horsemen might be discerned, who, 
leaving the main body, came on at a more rapid pace :— 
the alarm, which was at first excited, subsided at this un- 
equivocal proof of their being friends, and soon indeed 
we discovered in them the precursors of the wretched 
remnant of our troops who had so lately left us so high 
in spirits and in hopes. 


« No sooner had they reached the camp than a wail | 
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instantly take measures for placing all that is dear to us 
in security. What is the use of yon fort, but to protect 
our wives and children? What Eersanee will venture 
to approach them in it? If, indeed, we stay here in open 
plain bewailing our loss, they may pursue us and make 
| it greater; but the wolf at bay is dangerous, and who 
dare to attack him in bis den? Should they be rash 
enough to approach, we shall give them a reception such 
as will convince them that the Tekehs are still to be 
| feared. We have lost a great commander,—may Hea- 
ven receive him to its mercy!’ his voice faltered, and he 


and inexperienced though I be, am ready to accept the 


precious time in grief, my friends, but each to his task : 
let not darkness find us unprepared; let our tents be 
struck, let the women and children be placed in the 


| stronghold, and let such of our cattle as we cannot pro- 
| perly secure, be driven far off beyond the reach of our 


foes, should they be mad enough to pursue and attack 


| us in our den,’ 


“An appeal so spirited, to people overwhelmed with 


arose from the women. Bloody, wounded, and exhaust- | grief and consternation, had all the effect he expected. 


ed, their appearance alone was sufficient to strike us with | 


dread; but we were not long left in suspense. They 
told us, in a word, that the khan was killed, along with 
nearly all his party, and that Selim, who had also suf- 
fered severely, had with much difficulty succeeded in 
carrying off his father’s body, and effecting a retreat 
from the superior numbers by which he had been as- | 
sailed. 

«“ Amid the cries and lamentations of all the camp, 
which now poured forth to learn who bad been made 
widows and orphans by this disaster, the survivors ar- 
rived. Their welcoine was melancholy ; shrieks rent the 


air as each family caught the tidings of a father, a hus- | 


band, or a son having fallen, or received from his more 


fortunate companions some relique in proof of his fate. | 


Small time, indeed, had there been to collect such me- 


morials, and still less had the few who escaped from the 


| 


general fate been able to carry off the bodies of the slain. 
Such marks of general respect could only be paid to one 


or two favourite chiefs, whose bodies had been recovered 
by efforts of the most devoted and persevering courage. | 


Among them was that of my father; and a louder wail 


arose as Sclim, aided by some chosen friends, approach- | 


ed, bearing his honoured remains, rescued from insult at 
the expense of their blood. A melancholy band they 


were, indeed; wounded, tattered, soiled with blood and | 
dust, just as they bad made good their retreat from the 
| selves by a hasty meal, and seek a short repose. The 


field of their defeat. 
«The khan had been greatly beloved and respected in 
the aoul; his arm had been to them an unfailing sup- 


The voice of Selim, like that of a heavenly messenger, 
arrested the dangerous panic, and roused their paralysed 
energies. A bustle of activity immediately commenced : 
the sun was well nigh setting ; but ere his beams had 
dv parted, the tents were struck, and, together with the 
most valuable of our movables, were safely deposited 
within the precincts of the fort, where accommodation 


| was hastily and rudely prepared for the women and chil- 


dren. Horses and cattle, men and women, were packed 
within the old mouldeing walls; and a small detach- 
ment was sent with the most valuable portion of those 
animals which could not be so protected, to a distant 
pasture, where it was believed that an enemy would 
scarcely dream of following them. 

“Even those who had but just arrived after seven 
sleepless nights, weary and wounded as they were, la- 
boured in completing these precautions. The /'fferent 
approaches to the place, and the breaches in the walls, 
were barricadoed with such materials as were to be had; 
and where this could not be done, the women laboured 
in digging trenches to impede the approach of horsemen. 
In some places pits were made, armed with sharp pick- 
ets, and vovered over with reeds and grass, to serve as 
traps into which an enemy might fall as they rushed on 
to the assault. About four hours after sunset, the place 
was rendered capable of a stout defence ; and not till 
then did Selim or his weary companions refresh them- 


women, stimulated by the danger which threatened them, 
and inspired with confidence by the gallant bearing of 


port, and under the shadow of his prowess the people | their young chief and his courageous companions, ex- 
believed themselves secure: when, therefore, the old men | erted themselves in providing for their comfort; they 


and the women found their foremost friend and cham- 
pion taken from them, their despair was unspeakable ; 
even private grief gave way for a while to consternation 
at this public calamity ; they bewailed the misfortunes of 
their tribe, and, shaking their heads, predicted the total 
destruction of this branch of the Tekehs. Despondency 
was spreading fast, and one might have thought that the 
foe was already close to the camp, and that all power of 


resistance was at anend. Selim, wounded and exhaust- | 


ed as he was, perceived the fatal impression, and made 
a powerful effort to counteract it: he ordered his father’s 
body to be carried to the tents, while he turned and ad- 
dre ssed himself to the surrounding crowd, 

‘ My friends,’ said he, in a clear and steady voice, 
‘this is not a time for yielding to yeak and womanly 
grief. We have sustained a great loss, it is true; and 
my own share in itis not the smallest—but reverses of 
furtune are common to all mankind. We have often 
been victorious; for once we have been worsted : by the 
jlessing of Allah we shall be successful again and again! 
Who is exempt from misfortunes? The blessed prophet 
himself (praised be his name!) was forced to fly from 
the malice of his enemies; yet, see! his law has pene- 
trated to the uttermost parts of the earth. Let us not 
brood over our losses—let us try to repair them. We 
have lost many comrades, but we have still many brave 


washed and dressed their wounds, stiff and inflamed 
| with the unceasing toil of many days; and chafed their 
| swelled and weary limbs, exchanging their soiled and 


| tattered garments for more comfortable raiment. Such 


food as time and circumstances allowed of was prepared ; 
| and having set a careful watch from among our fresh 
| nen, we all retired to rest, every man with his arms at 
| hand, to be ready in case of a surprise. 
| «It was only after these arrangements had been com- 
| pleted, that Selim was able to attend upon his widowed 
| mother, and endeavour to speak some words of comfort 
to her wounded soul. Under the temporary shelter of 
some black felts, supported by a few spears and wooden 
| poles, was laid the body of Omer Khan; and by it, on 
| the ground, sat the khanum and the women of the fami- 
| ly, myself among the rest. A low wailing murmur, or 
a deep sob, burst from among us at times, as we bent 
over the dead ; but we were too much worn out by toil 
| and anxiety to be clamorous in our grief. On the ap- 
pearance of Selim his mother arose, and, throwing her 
| arms around him, burst into a passion of tears. This 
| gave a fresh flow to our sorrow, and the place again re- 
sounded with bitter weeping and lamentations. Alas! 
these sounds were universal throughout the camp. 
«“ But Selim, solicitous to counteract rather than to 
encourage the enervating effects of grief, after indulging 


| 
} 
| 
| 


s ldiers, who are ready to shed their blood in defending | his mother for a few moments, besought her to control 





her feelings. ‘He wh» now lies there a lifeless corse,’ 
said he, ‘ would never at a moment like this, when the 
safety of his tribe was at stake, have suffered a selfish 
feeling, either of sorrow or of joy, to interfere with his 
duty. You, mother, should encourage the women of the 
camp by your example, to show themselves worthy of 
the name they bear. Heaven knows how soon they may 
be required to aid in the defence of their families and 
their honour! And you, Shireen, assist my mother to 
dispose of these remains as best may be, for this night ; 
endeavour after that to recruit your strength by sleep— 
the coming day may be a trying one.’ 

«“ While Selim was yet speaking, the khanum, whose 
convulsive burst of grief had already a little subsided, 
slowly lifted up her eyes, and fixed them on his animated 
countenance. She controlled her heavy sobs, and her 
tears gradually ceased to flow. ‘ Yes, my son, you are 
right,’ said she ; ‘this is in truth no time for idle grief, 
nor shall your mother, in her last hours, give you cause 
to blush for her memory. I know that my hours are 
numbered ; it is that which consoles and supports my 
spirits—for I would not, and I sha!l not survive your 
noble father:—the struggle which is fast approaching 
will terminate my life, but your mother will do her duty ; 
you shall see her perish at her post.’ 

“Selim sought to reason her out of this solemn, 
mournful mood, but he could not succeed ;—she spoke 
no more, but shook her head, and, smiling faintly, rose 
with her women to make such arrangements as time and 
the occasion required. As for my brother, such was his 
anxiety for the safety of those whom Providence had 
thus placed under his care, that he could scarcely be per- 
suaded to attend to his own wants. He was wounded 
in several places, but it was with reluctance he permitted 
us to wash or bind up the gaping cuts; and though he 
had scarcely tasted food for several days, he now appear- 
ed indifferent to what we placed before him. It was 
while we forced our assistance and attentions upon him, 
that he gave us a short account of the disaster which had 
destroyed our friends and their chief. 

“The march of the khan had been prosperous and 
uninterrupted, until he almost reached the point where 
he hoped to intercept and surprise the enemy. But his 
spies had been treacherous, or ill informed, for he was 
utterly deceived with regard to the numbers of the ene- 
my. They, it seems, were better served ; for while our 
people were halting to refresh, at some distance from the 
place of their intended ambuscade, they were suddenly 
alarmed by the galloping of horse, and before they could 
well gain their horses, a strong body of Eersanees poured 
in among them, cutting down and destroying many while 
yet defenceless. The khan, after the first surprise was 
past, rallied a part of his men, and charging a party of 
the assailants at the head of his best armed champions, 
scattered them, and thus gained some moments, which 
the rest took advantage of to form and join him. Fresh 
numbers, however, came up, and increased the force of 
his opponents so greatly, that my father was unable to 
keep his ground ; but he retreated with so good a face, 
that they could not prevent him from gaining the sum- 
mit of a little eminence. There he maintained himself 
for many hours against twice his numbers, in spite of 
bunger and burning thirst; for the only springs within 
reach were in possession of the Eersanees. 

“ Charge after charge was made upon this position, 
and each, as it came thundering on, threatened to anni- 
hilate the fast diminishing numbers of our friends: but 
they received their enemies with so determined a coun- 
tenance, and poured on them such well-aimed flights of 
arrows while these missiles lasted, that, after a serious 
loss of men, they retired to consult and take breath for 
awhile. Just at this time, a cloud of dust at some dis- 
tance announced the approach of a reinforcement to one 
or other party ; and it was not long before our men be- 
came aware that it was their friends, under command of 
Selim, who had been watching another body of Eersa- 
nees at no great distance. He had learnt the situation 
of his father from some fugitiyes who fled in the first 
confusion, and had hastened with all speed to his assist- 
ance, hoping that their combined force might be able to 
dispose of the khan’s opponents before the troops he had 
been watching could come up. In truth, the aid he 
brought could not have been better timed ; it raised the 
drooping spirits of our wearied troops so much, that my 
father, taking advantage of their enthusiasm, became 1 
turn assailant, and forced the Eersanees to give ground. 
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But this gleam of good fortune was transient; just as 
they were indulging in the hope of victory and safety, 
the troops which Selim had been watching came hot 
upon his traces ; their friends, encouraged in their turn, 
returned to the charge, and the khan and bis son were 
once more forced back to the eminence they had quitted ; 
and there they maintained themselves during the rest of 
the day. 

« Each charge, however, now made havoc in our ranks, 
for arms, as well as strength, began to fail; and towards 
the approach of evening, my father, sensible of his 
critical situation, determined, if possible, to strike some 
decided blow, that might terrify the enemy, and force 
him to abandon the field. Calling, therefore, around him 
the few survivors of his most trusty champions, he made 
an unexpected and furious attack upon a body of their 
opponents, which was in the confusion of a discomfiied 
charge. The effect was perfectly successful, and he was 
pursuing his advantage, terrifying the flying wretches 
with his shouts, and opening a bloody path before him 
with his sword, when his horse, exhausted by incessant 
fatigue, stumbled and fell. This unfortunate accident 
was instantly observed ; the Eersanee champions rallied, 
and, while our men were endeavouring to maintain their 
advantage, and assist their chief, bore down and over- 
whelmed the greater part of them with numbers. My 
father, entangled with his horse, was trampled on and 
speared in a moment, along with many of his followers; 
ard this handful of brave devoted men would have been 
entirely destroyed, had not Selim, who remained on the 
height, watching with anxiety and alarm the issue of 
this daring attempt, made a sudden rush with those | 
about him to the spot. His impetuous charge once more 
drove back the Eersanees, but too late to do more than 
recover the body of his father. The day was lost to him: 
and retiring once more to the height, he contented him- 
self with acting on the defensive, against the few faint 
attacks which the enemy thought fit to attempt. They 
had suffered even more severely than our people, in pro- 
portion to their numbers: and, contented probably with 
having frustrated our intentions, broken the flower of 
our tribe, and acquired no small booty from our slain, 
they drew off at nightfall, and left the field. 

“The moment it was ascertained that they had re- 
tired in earnest, my brother, who distrusted their appa- 
tent moderation, began his retreat towards the camp. It 
was matter of life or death, and every one urged on his 
jaded horse until many fell dead with fatigue beneath 
their riders. Few and short were the halts tiiey made, 
and at each of them the band was diminished by the 
number of those who dropped from wounds, from weari- 
ness, or loss of horses. They had scarcely any provi- | 
sions, nor had their horses any food, except that which | 
they could pick up among the scanty herbage of the De- | 
sert. Of near eight hundred men who marched on this | 
disastrous expedition, scarce two hundred returned to | 
camp, and so exhausted were these that they could not | 
have held out another day :—had they not reached it | 





CHAPTER LI. 
Story of Shireen—The camp attacked. 


« Equally anxious as my brother, and still more agi- 
tated, I Jay sleepless as himself, watching his restless 
form as it started under the impulse of every coming 
thought ; and when at length, yielding to the painful so- 
licitude which increased as the night wore past, he rose 
and went into the open air, I rose and followed him, He 
had reached the top of the wall when I joined him, and 
was carefully surveying the dim horizon around, listen- 
ing at the same time with deep attention. « What ! Shi- 
reen !’ said he, as soon as he saw me by his side, 
‘wherefore is this, my sister? why have you left your 
couch so early ? was your Jabour last night insufficient 
to ensure you a sound sleep?’ ‘I am concerned to find, 
my dear Selim,’ replied I, ‘ that the labour and distress 
of many nights have failed to procure for you that neces- 
sary refreshment; but, oh! my brother, consider, I en- 
treat you, that you are now our only stay ; that both for 








ish your health !—think what would become of us were 
you to be taken from us!’ ‘It is these very considera- 
tions, Shireen, that govern my present conduct. Be 
satisfied, I will not needlessly expose either life or health. 
But I am, as you have just now said, the leader of my 
tribe ;—a disaster which we must long deplore has made 





me so, and I have received this trust at an awful mo- 
ment. I did not dare admit it to the timorous multitude 
around me last night, but to you, Shireen, I may confide 
the truth; we are most critically circumstanced at this 
moment. We have sustained a terrible defeat: our loss has 
been great, and it has fallen upon our best and bravest. 
Unless we shall receive prompt and decided assistance 
from our allies, I know not how we shall hold out against 
the force which I am persuaded will soon appear against 
us. We are pursued, it is not to be doubted: when the 


the sake of your family and the tribe, which looks up to | 
you as their leader, you should guard your life and cher- | 


“It might have been three hours after midnight, when 
a strange instinctive sense of alarm crept over my facul- 
ties, which were now wound up to an intense degree of 
acuteness, There was no sound within my ears, nor 
could I refer the consciousness which I had of some 
movement in the great plain before me, to the informa- 
tion of any bodily sense. It resembled the intuitive 
perception we receive of the vicinity of an object when 
just about to run against it in the dark. I was straining 
my eyes and ears to detect some sound or motion, when 
Selim stood beside me. ‘ Have you heard nothing, 
Shireen!’ ‘I cannot tell, brother: but I feel as if dan- 
ger were at hand.’ ‘Then you have heard it, too?’ 
‘ What, brother?” ‘I amconvinced they are coming! I 
am certain that the earth shook with the trampling of 
many horses ; but I will know the truth before long.’ 
With these words, he made his way over a ruinous part 
of the wall, and going to a little distance in the plain 
beyond, I saw him lay bimself upon the earth, where he 
continued motionless for some iwinutes. ‘It is as I 
thought,’ said he, when he returned; ‘I am satistied 
now: I heard the trampling of a large body of horse. 
But if it be as I think, they have halted, and probably 
will not approach any nearer for these two hours to 
come. We need not, therefore, rouse our harassed men 
so soon: they will have enough of it when it comes. 
But we must watch their approach with care, and the 
sentinels must be roused. I will go and see that they 
keep on the alert.’ 

« Another hour passed on without alarm; but about 
that time my attention was attracted by a long-continued 
growl from one of our dogs, very diflerent from the sharp 
bark which they uttered when any thing stirred within 
the camp. I went immediately to the spot, and found 
Selim already there. His bent bow was in his hand, 
and he cautiously concealed his figure behind a mass of 
ruins, while he searched the deep obscurity below with 





Eersanees discovered that we had left our post, they | 


must have followed to harass our retreat. ‘hey might 
have been detained a while plundering the camp which 
we endeavoured to defend, but they could never commit 
so great an oversight as to permit a beaten enemy to re- 


treat unmolested through so vast and unprovided a de- | 


sert: the extraordinary rapidity of our retreat may hive 
disconcerted their intentions of overtaking us upon the 
march; but, depend upon it, they are upon our traces, 


and will soon be here. Who is to vigilate over the safe- | 


ty of the camp, if I am negligent? 
every one is buried in the profoundest slumber ? 


See you not that | 
I can- | 


not even place confidence in the sentinels on the walls: | 
it is I who must watch and alarm my weary soldiers if | 


the foe shall approach.’ 
« +] see it, brother; I see it all: this is no time for 
repose, nor cou'd I sleep now, if it were. 1 will watch 


then with you; and believe me, nothing shall approach | 


my post unchallenged.’ 
cept your aid: seat yourself on this broken tower ; keep 


that night, the greater part must have perished in the | your eye constantly ranging along the dim line of the 


Desert. 

“ Although our party had met with no actual inter- 
ruption during their retreat, there was yet sufficient rea- | 
son to fear that the victorious Eersanees would not leave | 
a beaten foe unfollowed; and the more experienced | 
among the band declared that they had observed sure | 
symptoms of pursuit. So fully impressed bad Selim 
been with the probability of such an event, that, on 
reaching camp, he had exerted himself, as I have already 
related, to be prepared for the worst. When he had 
satisfied himself that no more remained to be done, we | 
urged him to take a few hours’ repose, and he lay down 
in his clothes and arms, upon a carpet for that purpose. 
But slumber will not always be commanded: while the 
mind is kept wakeful by anxiety, it isin vain for the 
body, however exhausted or fatigued it may be, to say, 
‘Come, I will take repose!’ Selim tossed and turned 
upon his couch, unvisited by sleep, or if weariness united 
with the deep silence around biin to lull his senses into 
a temporary dose, it was disturbed and unrefreshing, and 
the quivering motion of his limbs, and frequent starts, 
betrayed the uneasy activity of his mind.” 








horizon, and do not neglect the dusky plain more close 
to us: but your ears may be more useful than your eyes; 
listen with all your attention, and, on the smallest suspi- 
cion of a sound, summon me without delay. On that 
side the dawn will break, and from that quarter, too, will 
our foes approach, though they perhaps may choose to 
make their attack from another point.’ With these 
words he quitted me; and, wrapping myself up in a 
thick woolen jubbah, | leaned over the mouldering para- 
pet, and kept my eyes constantly wandering over the 
plain below. 

“The night was perfectly calm; the stars shone in 
full glory, shedding a hazy light on a few of the nearer 
objects, but adding to the dimness and uncertainty of 
every thing beyond. The profound silence around me 
was only broken by an occasional complaint from one of 
the pent-up cattle, the kick or the neigh of a horse, or 
the moans of a wounded man, as the pain of his hurts 
disturbed his heavy sleep. So intense was the stillness, 
that imaginary noises sometimes filled the ears; and 
more than once I roused myself in alarm at the fancied 
jingling of bridle chains, or the faint clash of arms. 
The light step of Selim, as he made his rounds from 
point to point, was the only sound which gave relief to 
my soul: it told me, that amid the ominous silence, 
there was one human friend near me, and in him alone, 
after the omnipotent Allah himeelf, did I put my trust. 


‘Well, my dear Shireen, I ac- | 








prying eyes. A signal of his hand kept me silent, and 
I watched his motions with deep interest. 

“ Following the direction of his eyes, and using simi- 
lar precautions with him to hide myself from view, I saw 
that he was carefully watching a heap of ruins which 
had tumbled from an old bastion, and which were over- 
grown with herbage. Part of this was dry and sere, so 
that the lizards even which crawled among it, could not 
stir without a noise. A low rustling was now and then 
to be perceived among the weeds, and I thought I could 
distinguish the long hoary stalks of some tall grass slight- 
ly shaken. It might have been the eflect of some slight 
current in the air, though there was not a breath of wind 
stirring; but another howl from the dog cal'ed off my 
attention for the moment, and when I looked again every 
thing was still. 

“Selim now fitted an arrow to his bow, and several 
others lay ready for use in the hollow of his hand. Ig- 
norant of what he was about, and yet afraid to enquire, 
I held my breath from anxiety, and gazed at him with 
indefinable alarm. In a few minutes the rustling was 
again faintly heard, and I once more saw the grass begin 
to move; but scarcely was I sensible of this, when Se- 
lim, with the speed of thought, discharged an arrow at 
the place. An ill suppressed groan succeeded the blow, 
and the weeds were still more distinctly agitated; while 
Selim discharged three or four other arrows at the spot, 
and then drawing his sword, leaped over the wall at the 
hazard of his limbs, aud rushed towards it. ‘ Amaun! 
Amaun!’* cried a faint voice; and I could see him lift 
in his arms the body of a man, which he carried to the 
foot of the wall, where I stood. ‘ The game is struck,’ 
said he; ‘call the next sentry, and let us get this Desert 
fox into the fort: he must be examined without loss of 
time.’ 

“The wounded man was borne with some diMfculty 
within the walls; no less than three of Selim’s arrows 
had found their way into his body, and one which struck 
him in the back, had broken short in the wound as he 
rolled in agony on the ground. ‘Who are you, man?’ 
asked Selim, ‘and for what purpose have you come like 
a jackall, to prow! in darkness round our camp!’ ¢ Wa- 
ter! water! or I faint,’ cried the miserable wretch ; 
‘ give me water, and I will tell you all!’ Water was 
soon procured, his face and temples were bathed with it, 
and after a deep draught he seemed to revive. The ques- 
tions were repeated—* What would you have?’ cried he, 


had 


* « Mercy! mercy 
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still writhing with pain—I am a spy from the Eersanee 
host who are about to attack you—yoor fort will soon 
be roughly wakened. I was sent to discover—if I might— 
your force, and to report what watch you kept—you 

1 Now lay me down, that 


have watched too well for me! 
I may die in peace.’ * What is their force?’ enquired 
Selim earnestly ; ‘how mean they to attack us?” 
you know, you know,’ sullenly replied the dying wretch: 
‘I told you it because it cannot profit you: but think 
you I am going to betray my countrymen with death 
staring me in the face? ‘There are enough to tread you 
under foot ; and may it please the almighty Allah, that 
they may make footballs of your heads, and cover their 
drums with your skins, accursed dogs! and so revenge 
my death.’ « Miscreant! tell me the truth, or tortures 
shall wring it from you!’ ‘*Tortures!’ returned the 
wretch with a ghastly laugh, ‘and what is it I feel now? 
But you are too Jate; you should not have struck so 
true: before yon red star sinks to the plain, I shall be 
in paradise; disturb not my dying moments!’ «It mat- 
ters not,’ said Sclim to me; ‘lay bim down and let him 
dic: we must prepare to give his fiiends a warm re- 
ception.’ 

* He rose and left me beside the dying man, who now 
uttered only faint groans. ‘Turning his failing eyes upon 
me after a while, « You are a woman,’ said he, ‘and 
should be merciful; I beseech you give me some more 
water, and draw the broken arrow from my back that I 
may die—so may Allah help you in your hour of pain!’ 
The appeal was not in vain: touched with his suffer- 
ings, I turned bim gently on his side, held the water to 
his mouth, and once more bathed his temples; but my 
fortitude almost failed me as I sought for the bloody shaft, 
and drew it with an effort froin the wound. The blood 
gushed forth in a torrent, but the pain instantly ceased ; 
‘Thanks, kind creature!’ he faintly exclaimed, as he 
once more fell upon his back: ‘may God protect thee! 
My gratitude is due for this good office : avoid the north- 
ern side of the fort, the assault will be hottest there— 
the bastion there is—’ He could not finish, a hoarse 
rattle in his throat announced the last agony ; and shud- 
dering at the sight, I quitted the body and sought for 
Selim. 

“T found him rousing the chiefs and the trustiest of 
his friends, to prepare for the fierce approaching contest. 
There were not five hundred men within the place, 
though it contained more than deuble that number of 
But you, Ismael, can tell that a 
Tekeh woman can draw a bow, or wield a spear upon 


women and children. 


emergency, almost as effectually as her husband. In a 
short time all were awake: men and women were in- 
formed of the danger which threatened them, and told 
that their only chance of safety lay in fighting with 
heart and hand to the last drop of their blood. The 
more experienced and trusty warriors were stationed at 
the weakest points, with such a force as could be spared ; 
spears and bows were placed in the hands of the most 
courageous women, in order to support their husbands 
or their sons in case of need; and every one was en- 
joined to remain in perfect silence and concealment, at 
their stations behind the walls or ruins, until the signal 
to show themselves should be given. 

“ By the time these arrangements were completed, the 
false dawn bad appeared ; and we listened with painful 
impatience for the sounds which were to summon us to 
action. 
like myself, were but little inured to scenes of blood and 
strife! Seldom had the din of war reached us at the 
retired and beautiful Chushmah Jemallee; and even 
since our removal to this new place, we had rather been 
alarmed by the distant thunder of the tempest, than had 
suffered from the visitings of the storm itself; but now 
it was howling around our very camp, and murder and 
rapine, with all the horrors of actual war, within a sin- 
gle hour were to burst among us, and make us their vic. 
tims. If the camp that day had possessed no better de. | 
fenders than myself and many others of my sex—bhad 
all trembled as we did—the affair would have been speedi- 
ly terminated ; but it pleased the Omnipotent Disposer 
of events to order it otherwise. 

« The darkness, which often succeeds the false dawn | 
of morning in the Desert, had fallen with deeper gloom 
upon the plain, when a low rushing sound, like that of 
a breeze among the reeds, caught the quick and prac. | 
tised ears of the elder warriors, * The enemy comes | 
on!’ said Selim to the officers around him; ‘listen to 


Oh! what an interval was that to many, who, | 





a 





my directions before every one hastens to his post; and 
remember that the fortune of this day—yea, the fate of 


| your families and your own lives—depends upon exact 


« What | 


obedience. Let every one conceal himself with care; 


| let not a sound be heard: we must make the enemy be- 


lieve us unprepared—unconscious of his being near us 
—off our guard—asleep. Let no one stir until they 


| hear my voice; then up and upon them in the name of 


| Allah. 


Let the clouds of arrows drift in their faces; 


but let not one be shot without an aim. ‘The spearmen 


| also will have objects to strike at with effect by the time 


they hear my voice, and then, Bismillah! Jet them strike 
home. But let no man leave the walls: let them feel 
the strength they contain, but let not that strength be 


| wasted in streams that may flow from them, but may 


| are my directions understood !” 
| said well—Aufereen! aufereen !* 


| not hear what they said. 


You comprehend me all, my friends? 
‘Yes! yes! you have 

His father could not 
have spoken better!’ cried all the chiefs; and each and 
all repaired to their posts. 

“The sullen sound of the approaching host had now 
become more audible; while every noise within our 
camp was hushed in perfect stillness. The very horses, 


never return. 


| which stood ready saddled at their pickets, seemed to 
|catch the spirit of their chief; not a neigh or a foot- 


tramp was heard. The dogs, crouched beside their 
owners, were kept with difficulty from uttering the sounds 
which their iastinct prompted, as they snuffed the coming 
foe ; although an uneasy whine, or a stifled growl, would 
sometimes escape to tell of their alarm. The lowings 
of the cattle alone were heard, as they rose from time to 
time upon the silence of the morning, as if to tell our 
enemies that the camp was still undeserted. 

« As the trampling of the host approached, the eyes 


| of all the leaders were strained to detect the dimensions 


of their columns, and their ears to judge of its numbers 
by the sound. They whispered together, but I could 
‘Hush!’ cried Selim, near 
whom I had instinctively crept, ‘ either they halt, or are 


| about to change their course: the sound is no longer 


| objects upon the plain began to be visible. 


uniform and deep; be attentive all! they have separated 
—I am certain of it.’ 

« The chiefs and elders were soon convinced that their 
leader was in the right. The approaching body had 
certainly divided, for the sound now came from two dis- 
tinct quarters; swelling on the ear in the one, and be- 
coming fainter in the other. At this moment I remem- 
bered the words of the dying spy, and mentioned them 
to Selim. ‘Hah! my sister!’ returned he, ‘this may 
be of importance; in God’s name I will attend to it! 
and the hint had just come in time, for I doubt not the 
detachment which has just left them is destined to take 
us on the weak side; but we are stronger there than yet 
they know of,’ 

«A dull gray light now showed itself in the east, and 
A dark 
inoving mass was presently to be distinguished ; and the 
glimmer of arms, which broke obscurely from it, would 
have declared it to be our approaching foes, even had the 
increasing sound failed to betray them. ‘They halted 
for a few moments when half a mile distant from the 
camp, and, separating into three divisions, they ap- 
proached in perfect silence. Nothing but the tread of 
horses was heard from their ranks: death itself was not 
more silent than we were. They halted once more 
when not two hundred yards from the walls, perhaps 
surprised at, or suspicious of the total silence within. 
About half their number then dismounted, and prepared 
to enter the fort by the many breaches which time had 
made. Just as they set foot upon the mouldering frag- 
ments which lay heaped beneath the wall, in some places 
to half its height, a loud ye burst from among them ; 
but the voice of Selim was heard above them all, ‘In 
the name of God, arise my friends! Scatter the mis- 
creants! Victory for the T’ckehs! Revenge Omer 
Khan!’ ‘Allah-hu-akber! Tekeh! Tekeh!’ echoed 
every man within the walls, as they rose from their am- 
bush: the dogs let loose, flew with hideous yells on the 
assailants, and hundreds of arrows were showered on 


| them with deadly aim. 


“ Confounded at this unexpected reception, which 
turned their own device against themselves, all of the 
assailants who were in a condition to retreat drew off 
with precipitation to a little distance, leaving the slope 


* « Admirable! admirable !” 


beneath the walls thickly strewed with dead and wounded 
men. So steadily had the ambush been preserved, and 
su close had the eneiny been permitted to approach, that 
many fell by spear-thrusts from behind the parapet; and 
the arrows told with such fatal force, that they pierced 
through mail and quilted coat, up to the very feather on 
the shaft. But our foes were yet too confident, from 
their late success, to suffer so easy a repulse. They 
knew not probably how serious had been their loss in 
this first assault. But now they went more cautiously 
to work; and half their number advanced to renew the 
storm, while the rest stood ready to assail the defenders 
of the camp with their arrows. They did so, however, 
at disadvantage, for our people, protected by the parapet 
and breast-works, were too little exposed to sufler ma- 
terially ; while, on_the other hand, almost every shaft 
from the walls told on our assailants, and the few who 
succeeded in reaching the foot of the wall, were speared 
the moment they attempted to ascend it. 

“Still, however, they persevered, with an obstinacy of 
courage which called forth our admiration; and we 
yielded them this more readily, because our own spirits 
were now so much elevated, that we anticipated their total 
discomfiture, and our own consequent deliverance and 
repose. But our cries of triumph were silenced once 
more by a fresh alarm. The party which bad separated 
from the enemy before their approach to the fort, after 
taking a considerable circuit, had now made their ap- 
pearance on the northern side; and believing this ma- 
neuvre to have been unforeseen, they attacked with loud 
shouts, nothing doubting of success. 

«“ Their exultation was premature: it was to defend 
this weak point that the pitfalls had been dug the night 
before ; and the hint of the dying spy had induced Selim 
to station some chosen men behind them, while he him- 
self kept a jealous eye upon every thing that passed in 
that quarter. ‘The advance of this fresh body had, there. 
fore, not been made unperceived, in spite of the din and 
the uproar. The post was strongly reinforced, and my 
brother hurried in person to repel the first assault. 

“ But the force of the onset was broke by more passive 
engines. Tempted by the easier slope, the horsemen 
thought to put an end to the business at once, by gal- 
loping over every thing into the body of the place, or at 
least by pushing their horses up to the very foot of the 
mouldering wall. But as they thundered along, the 
deceitful surface gave way, and men and horses ftoun- 
dered into the pits and staked themselves in numbers on 
the spikes at the bottom. The bowmen, taking advantage 
of their confusion, poured a destructive flight of arrows 
on the dense mass; and to complete the havoc, twenty 
picked men rushed down from the walls, and speared 
without mercy all they could reach. At length, those 
of the enemy who found means to extricate themselves 
from the medley, retreated beyond arrow flight, and joined 
their comrades, while our twenty men returned unhurt 
within the walls. 

“ Daylight had now fairly broke; the first beams of 
the sun shot level across the plain, and gilded the eastern 
front of our camp, which was covered with the dying 
and the wounded. Many of our own friends were min- 
gled among these, for we had not escaped unharmed. 
But the loss sustained by our assailants was so great, 
that though their numbers were still formidable, their 
courage evidently wavered, and they stood for a while 
irresolute. Nevertheless, furious, and doubtless ashamed 
at being forced to abandon their enterprise, they made 
another attempt. Forming themselves into one deep 
compact column, they advanced as if resolved to force 
success by means of physical strength opposed against a 
single point; but while the foremost of their troops were 
engaging our attention, the main body filed off at full 
gallop in the rear, and dividing into several parties, dashed 
forward to the points which they believed to be the 
weakest or worst defended. The mancuvre was skil- 
fully executed, but it was full as skilfully opposed, and 
the enemy were every where met with so much steadi- 
ness and effect that they quickly recoiled again, with 
great additional loss. It was not without anxiety that 
we saw them once again draw off, out of bow-shot, into 
the plain, and form inte a compact body : for though our 
spirits were elevated by successful resistance, we could 
not contrast the still formidable and threatening mass 
before us with the weak and weary troops that manned 
our walls, without some uneasy sensations ; and ] think 
there was not one among us who did not feel relieved 
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when our foes, after a few minutes’ consultation, were 
seen sullenly turning round their horges’ heads and 
shaping their course to the northward, carrying along 
with them such of their wounded men as were able to 
crawl towards them. Even then we could not feel secure: 
we still feared that this retreat might prove a feint, that 
they would return once more, and, in short, that our 
struggles and our dangers were not yet at anend. By 
degrees, however, we were relieved by observing their 
movements ; for stretching right forward into the Desert, 
they held on their course without halting or turning, 
until distance concealed them from our view, and the 
cloud of dust they raised alone indicated their track : 
it reminded me of the luckless departure of my father 
and his brave band, and, though I could not but rejoice 
at our providential deliverance from our foes, my grief 
for the heavy misfortunes of our family was bitterly 
revived. 

« Our success was dearly bought—many of our bravest 
friends had fallen, and even our women had suffered in 
no small degree—for they had not flinched from their 
duty, and many were found dead at their posts, when 
the retreat of our enemies gave us leisure to look around. 
Among these victims was the khanum herself, who was 
found mortally wounded on the northern wall, where the 
assault had been fiercest. She had been singularly active 
throughout the whole affair, encouraging both men and 
women in their duty. Although wounded slightly more 
than once, she would not listen to the persuasions of her 
attendants, who would have had her retire; «No! no!’ 
said she, ‘it is not time yet! my work is not over!’ 
And when the yells of the enemy were heard on the 
northern face of the fort, she flew with the rest to that 
point, cheering the defenders with her voice, while her 
arrows flew sharply and true among the assailants. We 
found her faint and gasping for breath on the very edge 
of the broken wall, where she had been fully exposed to 
the whole drift of arrows that swept the place like a 
hail-shower. A faint smile lighted up her features as 
we approached— This is as it should be,’ said she feebly ; 
‘I knew—I wished it to be thus. And are these Eersa- 
nees gone! are they fled? beat off? that is also well; 
it is pleasant to die victorious! Selim—take my bless- 
ing—I go to your father! It is your business to revenge 
his death! you have begun it well. Bury me with him, 
my son! Shireen, you have been a kind and dutiful 
child to me—farewell! and bless you also. I fear! I 
fear! this is but the beginning of wo and misery—but 
God’s will be done!’ These words were spoken pain- 
fully and at intervals, and they were her last. Her half 
closed eyes gradually lost their fire, a slight convulsion 
distorted her features for a moment, but it soon passed 
away, and the spirit took its flight to the realms of 
paradise ! 

“ The events of this night confirmed, beyond all ques- 
tion or dispute, the title of my brother to the chief com- 
mand in the camp. The acuteness, decision, and sound- 
ness of judgment he had displayed; his unwearied 
watchfulness and indefatigable activity, as well as his 
conspicuous gallantry and personal prowess, had en- 
deared him so much to the tribe, that all the elders, as 
well as the surviving chiefs and warriors, with one voice 
declared that to him they owed their safety, and he alone 
was worthy to continue their protector and their leader. 
Alas! it was a difficult and dangerous post—he lent his 
aid to prop a falling fabric; for the strength of the tribe 
was completely broken by these calamities, and fiom that 
time forward he had to support a constant struggle for 
quiet, or rather for existence, which at length terminated 
in utter ruin.” 


—=—>— 
CHAPTER LII. 
Story of Shireen concluded. 


“The exposed border station which we had hitherto 
occupied was now become too dangerous for our reduced 
strength: and we found it expedient to retreat farther 
from the reach of our foes, to a position near the protec- 
tion of our new allies, the Yamiroulees. I have observed 
that our life had become a struggle for existence; and it 
was one of the most painful kind, for with our power 
and inflaence we found our independence also gone. A 
tract of country near the districts occupied by the tribes 
of Diroom and Nissa was appointed for us to range over, 
and there was in it a station on which we could establish 


obliged to suffer many indignities and exactions of one 
sort or other from our kind allies, who, seeing us reduced, 
and, as they conceived, in their power, did not hesitate 
to turn us to their own uses, and make us feel the value 
of their protection. 

“Tt is unnecessary to relate the succession of misfor- 
tunes by which our unfortunate people was bowed to the 
dust: nor need I dwell upon the unwearied, though too 
often fruitless struggles by which my brother continued 
to uphold the credit and influence of his tribe. Asif a 
withering spell had been laid upon us, every effort failed, 
every scheme, however judicious, was frustrated; and 
though his own name became exalted as a warrior of the 
highest class, his influence as a chief diminished every 
day with the decreasing number of his followers. 

“Still earnestly pursuing his one favourite object, of 
restoring the lost importance of his tribe, he watched 
with great solicitude the intrigues of the border chiefs 
of Khorasan, whose restless ambition was constantly 
involving them in disputes with strangers, or with one 
another. It seldom happened that the Toorkoman tribes 
could keep aloof from these disputes, for it was the poli- 
cy of the contending parties to enlist these tribes as 
allies on their respective parts, while the numberless 
hereditary feuds among them encouraged such coalitions, 
and had no small influence in the distribution of the op- 
posing parties. 

«“ The chiefs of Diroom and Nissa, uniting with some 
of the discontented Sheikanloo Koords, resolved some 
short time ago to make a vigorous effort to get rid of the 
restraint in which they were held by the officers of Na- 
der Koolee Beg, who, as you know, had reduced them 
and all the other chiefs of the north to acknowledge his 
authority. These chiefs held forth most tempting offers 
to all the divisions of the Yamroulee, Tekeh, and Ya- 
moot tribes, who range between Merve and the Attock ; 
and they readily agreed to juin the coalition. My brother, 
conceiving very sanguine hopes of success from the 
power and respectability of the allied chiefs, accepted 
with eagerness of a command, which, as it required a 
more than ordinary share of sagacity and enterprise, 
they all agreed could not be placed in fitter hands than 


a stronghold; but, nevertheless, we found ourselves 


This disaster put an end to the coalition. Each chief 
made the best terms he could for himself; and the tribes 
returned to their deserts. But they did not retire un- 
molested; for, resolved to make an example which 
should strike them with terror, and prevent such incur- 
sions in future, the officers of Nader sent their soldiers 
to extirpate every tribe, and destroy every stronghold 
which had taken arms against their commander. This 
order was executed, as far as could be done, with savage 
punctuality, and many a camp was destroyed, and many 
a family hunted individually to death :—as for us, we 
fell an earlier and an easier prey. 

“ Our camp and little fort had been quite drained of 
men, for every one capable of bearing arms had followed 
Selim on his dangerous service, so that none but old 
white-bearded men remained with the women and chil- 
dren, to look after the flocks and herds of the aoul. We 
entertained no dread of danger, for we knew that our 
friends stood between us and the only quarter from which 
we had reason to apprehend an attack. This dangerous 
security perhaps rendered us neglectful of ordinary pre- 
cautions; a very indifferent watch was maintained ; but 
in fact we were so helpless and unprotected, that though 
such measures might have warned us of coming danger, 
it could not have preserved us from its effects. 

“One morning, before the dawn of day, we were 
roused from sleep by a howl from all the dogs of the 
camp, succeeded by a fearful barking ; and before we 
could well start from our beds to learn the cause of the 
uproar, it was sufficiently explained by the thundering 
sound of many horses, which was drowned in its turn 
by the appalling yell of their riders, as they burst into 
the camp, and, clearing every obstacle, penetrated in a 
moment into the middle of our small fortification. 

“Oh, Ismael! how can I describe to you the horrors 
of that morning. ‘The sweet sleep of perfect security 
was broken by the terrible shouts of our murderers, and 
we opened our eyes only to see the cold gleam of their 
swords, or received them in our bodies as we started to 
our feet. Many, unconscious of their danger, met their 





death-blow before they recovered from the dizzy confu- 
sion of sleep: others made vain eflorts to escape, but 
were pursued and disabled in a moment by the pitiless 


his. In order to strike the blow they meditated with | assassins, The aged of either sex were butchered with- 


Nader should be watched, and the numerous passes of 
the hills guarded, to prevent surprise: it was .this ser- 
vice which Selim, with a considerable body of young 
and active warriors, undertook to perform, and there is 
no doubt, if the coalition had been ultimately successful, 
that the manner in which he executed this duty would 
have gained for him a degree of credit and influence 
most important to his future prospects. That they did 
not succeed, was no fault of my brother’s; so well did 
he select his spies, and so active were his emissaries, 
that not a movement of the enemy could pass unnoticed : 
even their intentions were anticipated ; and though vil- 
lages and forts were destroyed on the very skirts of the 
hills, the destroyers themselves were never surprised or 
discovered. Frequently, when service of a dangerous 
and delicate description was to be performed, he would 
confide in no one, but acted as spy himself, and many a 
narrow escape has he had from the vigilance of his ene- 
mies: nor can I even now think without shuddering at 
the risks he encountered. 

“ But Heaven had not willed that our party should 
triumph. Jealousy broke out in the councils of our 
chiefs, and paralysed the vigour of their measures. The 
gold and promises of Nader's officers had armed our 
eneinies against us, and our camps were attacked from 
the Desert, while those who should have defended them 
were carrying fire and sword into the villages of the 
Kuzzilbashes. Many of our people left all other duty 
to defend their homes, and the passes were thus left un- 
guarded; so that the troops of Nader, under command 
of his brother Ibrahim, descended unopposed to the 
plains, and attacked the forces of the principal combined 
chiefs, which were encamped near Diroom. ‘The doubt 
and distrust which had arisen among the chiefs spread 
its baneful influence among their followers; no man felt 
confidence in his neighbour, nor cared to expose his life 
where he could not be assured of support or co-opera- 
tion. From such a state of things no favourable result 
could be anticipated; the battle soon became a rout, 
many of the combined troops were slain, many were 
made prisoners, and the army was totally dispersed. 





certainty and effect, it was necessary that the troops of | 


out enquiry; but when they saw that no resistance was 
offered, that there was none in truth able to resist, they 
ceased to slaughter, and commenced plundering. Such 
of the survivors as were considered worth the trouble, 
were bound as prisoners, and before the sun was an hour 
high our camp was a mass of smeking ruins, and its 
few remaining inhabitants were driven, together with 
their cattle, in one herd, before the plunderers. 

“Of our family, scarcely one escaped this finishing 
blow ; all who were advanced in years here lost the lives 
they had preserved through so many changes, nor were 
the young much more fortunate: my two brothers, fine 
promising youths, had left the camp with Selim; the 
retnaining children of the khan were never seen after 
this fatal morning. Your little Sitarah, and the nurse 
who still attends me, were all that were to be found re- 
maining of our once numerous and powerful house. 
Ah, Ismael, what a heart-breaking change was this from 
the time when you knew us prosjerous and happy at the 
sweet, the beloved Chushmah Jemallee ! 

«“ But the cup was not yet full. In spite of our con- 
sternation and despair, we remarked that, instead of be- 
ing led towards the Desert, our captors took a direction 
southward, toward the skirts of the hills. Towards noon 
they were joined by another party, who appeared to have 
returned from a similar and equally successful expedi- 
tion. The children and women were now disposed of 
on camels, and placed in the rear, while the armed men 
kept in compact order in front. In the evening a cloud 
of dust was observed ahead of our line of march, and 
a very little time was sufficient to show that it proceeded 





from a troop of horsemen greatly inferiur in numbers to 
our own captors, but we prisoners cculd form no judg- 
ment of who or what they were. No sooner, however, 
had the two parties approached each other, than the 
shouts and the tumult of battle announced that they 
were enemies—friends no doubt to us: and, oh! how 
fervently I prayed that Allah might give strength to their 
arms, and make their swords keen and resistless. But 
it was otherwise decreed ; after a Jong and terrible strug- 
gle, the din and the clamour ceased, and we saw a party 








of our captors approach, leading and driving along with 
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shouts of exultation another group of prisoners. 
heart misgave as I witnessed this fatal extinction of my 
last hope ; but, oh! the sickening pang that overwhelm- 
ed me, when, among the foremost of the prisoners, in 
spite of the and dust with which he was covered, 
I recognised my brother Selim! 

« A piercing shriek escaped me at the sight. ‘Selim! 
my brother! can this be real?’ 
struggling to stretch out my tightly bound arms towards 
him; ‘then the worst is over, and we have only now to 
} ' 


blood 


die!’ He started at my voice, and made a desperate | 


struggle to approach me, but, weak from loss of blood, 
i 


he fell back into the arms of those who held him. ‘1 
‘Shireen! Shi- 


!—If ye have 


knew it! I was sure of it!’ cried he: 
now indeed I feel I am a captive 
any hearts, let me be near her,—that can do you no 
harm—no fear of my seeking to escape when she is 
for the sake of those ye love most, 


reen! 


men, 
from my 
men were 


here—if ye are 
; A: 

sister : 

touched at our distress, o1 


do not separate me 
« Whether the 
that the arrang: 
accident, [ knew not, but 
posing of the prisoners Selim was placed near me, and 


nent which took place was the result of 
| 


it did so happen that in dis- 
our guards did 


was plain, from the precautions made use of, that they 


considered him as a prize of no small importance, and 
were I ved to leave him no chance of escaping; yet 
no unecessary cruelty or roughness was used; bis 
wounds were bound up, be was accommodated with 


arms were tied, and he was se- 
yet his bonds were not 
nso tight as to give him pain. We had thus the 
together, and toutually re- 


horse, and though bis 
curely str ipped to the saddle, 
’ 

uraw 
sad ¢ 
counting the particulars of our misfortunes, 

“It appeared that Selim, alarmed at the prevailing re- 


omfort of conversing 


ports of disturbances in the Desert, and losing all hopes 
of succeeding in an enterprise which was already sacri- 


ficed to the jealousies of its leaders, began to feel that it 





was time to think of bis own affairs, and provide ior the 
safety of his family and camp. He informed these lead- 
ers of his intention, and took the road homeward with 
his followers :—Alas ! it was already too late—he came 
but to ald to slaughter and misery ! 

« While still half a day’s journey distant from the 
camp, a single horseman was observed advancing to- 
wards them at an unusual speed; and they soon recog- 
nised him for one of those who had been left at the 
camp to watch their herds and flocks, On the night of 
iis destruction, he had been looking after some brood- 
mares in a meadow at some distance, when he heard the 
marauders approach. Instantly comprehending the dan- 
ger, he mounted the first of the animals he could catch, 
and galloped off to alarm the camp. But finding it was 
ulready too late, he turned, and used all the speed he 


reach the encountering 
party of the friendly might 
overtake the ferers and release their prisoners, It 
was while pressing forward with this intent, that he en- 


countered my brother and his party on their return to 


could to border, in hopes of 


some Toorkomans, who 


} 
pun 


camp. 

“ Horror-struck at these dreadful tidings, poor Selim 
and his f ged on their a 
resolved to know the worst, and to pursue the plunderers, 


and rescue t 


llowers ur lready wearied horses, 


! not object to our marching side by side. It | 


| in the power of some haughty Kuzzilbash ; 


heir surviving friends at every hazard. It | 


vas while thus pressing forward, and breathing vows of | 


deep re gainst the authors of this outrage, that 
they encountered them returning with their spoil :—the 
train of captives and animals loaded with booty, de- 


clared sufficiently from whence they came, and, burning 


venpge a 


to punish so atrocious an aggression, as well as to re- 
lease their wives and children, our friends disregarded 
of their en 


to the charge. 


the superior numbers emies, 
spurred their horses 

«“ The contest was long and but the disparity 
of force was overwhelming on the side of their enemies, 
and the wearied men and jaded horses of our friends 
could not withstand the force of their powerful and well 


after 


bloody; 


appointed antagonists; one 
borne to the ground and destroyed, until at last the few 


that remained, hemmed in and surrounded on all sides, 


were forced to submit to the conquerors,—most of them | 
brothers—those young | 


were wounded. Of my 
and ardent boys whom I have mentioned—one was killed 
by the side of Selim in spite of his efforts to defend him, 
and though no one could tell what became of the other, 
he too must no doubt have perished. 
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« How Selim himself escaped with lite, it is ; difficult 
to comprehend. More exposed than any of his men, he 


sought to destroy his opponents, and guard the lives of 


others, rather than protect his own; yet the spears and 
the swords that strewed them around him failed to light 
he was wounded in many places, but 
not so as to endanger his life. 


“Such was the account he gave me as we painfully 
pursued our way. ‘And now, Shireen, I must believe 
that my career is about to close. It is plain they are 
carrying us to some of Nader’s commanders, who doubt- 
less has orders to put us to death as rebels. And for 
myself, I care not how soon they bare the cimetar which 
shall dismiss my soul to Paradise. I have seen the ruin 


of my family, the destruction of my tribe,—why should | 


I linger on, and rot piecemeal, a miserable dependent on 
strangers, unable to recover the honours of our name, or 
to protect those whom Heaven had placed under my 





| 


| 
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care? It is time that Selim should depart, when the hand | 
of destiny is laid so heavily on him, that it seems as if | 
he lives under a spell which brings ruin on all that cling | 
| tation and wretchedness of mind I had endured, added 


to him: even you, my sister, will fare better when I am 
gone.’ 
« «Oh, Selim" cried I, when the choking sobs that 


rose in my breast would give me utterance, 
you, at such a moment as this, add bitterness to the de- 
spair with which your sister is overwhelmed ? whom has 
she to lean upon but you in the world ? what would the 
world be to her if you were taken from her !—~Oh, no! 
I never could, I never would survive you; and if, in- 
deed—if it should happen as you say, most willingly 
shall I lay down my head upon the pillow of death, for 
all the joy of life would then be departed !’ 


« «And what has life now for me, Shireen ? what ob- | 


ject is there left, except indeed yourself, to knit me to 


‘ how can | 


earth !—You, who have known me from boyhood until | 


now, can tell how entirely, how zealously I have ever | 


devoted myself to the glory and the welfare of our tribe, 
and of my father’s house. ‘To increase the honour and 
prosperity of his family, and preserve unsullied the 
lustre of his name, if not to add to its brightness by my 
own deeds, has been the object of my dreams by night, 
and of my thoughts as well as actions by day. All has 
been in vain! the blight of misfortune has withered my 
hopes, and the shadow of my arm, instead of yielding 
protection and blessings, has spread darkness and ruin 
on those who sought shelter beneath it. It is enough, 
Shireen !—it is enough. The sun of Selim’s destiny 
has set: the winter of his days is already come, and the 
grave opens to receive its victim. My bones will not 
rest in the Desert with those of my fathers Kbut my 
spirit will taste the joys of paradise with them: no 
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what is written is written !—we are all in the hands of 
God !’ 

“ Our journey to Mushed was long and painful, 
When we reached the first Kuzzilbash camp, our con- 
ductors gave up their prisoners to the consmander, an 
officer of Nader Koolee; whose joy, when he learned 
the name and quality of my brother, sufficiently declared 
the value of bis prize. No time was lost in sending us 
forward to the capital under a strong escort; but the 
comparative consideration which we had hitherto expe. 
rienced was now exchanged for the insolent rudeness 
and neglect which generally falls to the lot of prisoners, 
A horse was provided for Selim, it is true, because he 
was obviously unable to walk, but his arms were tightly 
pinioned, and all attention to his hurts was at an end, 
My comfort was so far consulted, that they furnished a 
camel with kajawahs, which carried Sitarah and myself; 
and thus shut up, I was prevented from witnessing the 
suflerings of my less fortunate brother, who, when we 
met at the evening’s halting-place, was unwilling to dis- 
tress me by dwelling on the harsh treatment and pain 
he had endured during the march. As for me, the agi- 


to the fatigues and bodily sufferings of this terrible jour- 
ney, were more than my health could stand ; and before 
we reached Mushed, the delirium of a burning fever had 
rendered me insensible to all around me. I have since 
understood, that when our arrival was reported to the 
governor, Selim, with certain others of the prisoners, 
were ordered into the most rigorous confinement until 
the pleasure of Nader regarding them should be known. 
With the females it was not thought necessary to deal 
so harshly, and huts were therefore provided for their 
temporary accommodation in the quarter near the Ooz- 
beck caravanserai, where the Toorkomans, who were 
appointed to take charge of them, had their residence, 
These arrangements were made during the time I re- 
mained insensible ; and it pleased the beneficent Dis- 
poser of events to move with compassion the wife of 
one of our escort, who, pitying my helpless condition, 
had me conveyed to her cabin, and took the care of me 
upon herself. It is to her humane attention I owe my 
life ; for when the fever, no longer kept up by the con- 
stant irritation of traveling, had run its course, and left 
me,-—when I became restored to consciousness, but was 
sinking fast into the grave with weakness, it was hee 
kind unwearied attention that revived and préserved the 
spark of life. But she was poor, and could not afford 
the comforts and expensive remedies which were neces- 
sary to restore my exhausted frame; and, worse than 
all, the recollection of the horrid scenes I had witnessed, 
and the dreadful doom which hung over my unfortunate 


| brother, like a canker in my heart, consumed the springs 


will the dark-eyed maids frown upon a warrior whose | 


face has ever been towards the foe, and whose sword was 
always forward to defend the true faith. 
my sister, I still must grieve; and were I once more a 
free man, perhaps for your sake I might still be content 
to live. My soul is galled to think that you will remain 
but the will 
of Heaven be done! Allah-hu-Akber! God is great !'— 
In this way did Selim give vent to the bitterness that 
filled bis sou] :—for my part, my heart was full, and I 
could only answer by sobs and tears. 

«“ Our guards continued the march till nightfall, and I 
never can forget the horrors of that halting-place. Food 
or drink was a luxury that fell to the lot of few, and the 
groans and ravings of the wounded, calling piteously 
for water to quench their burning thirst, yet rings in my 
ears ; many of them terminated their sufferings and their 
lives on the spot where they lay down, and their guards 
perhaps were not sorry to be relieved of so troublesome 
and profitless a charge. Their conduct to Selim and 
myself was, however, widely different ; our accommoda- 
tion—I had almost said our comfort—was attended to in 
a remarkable manner ; my brother’s wounds were dressed 
as well as circumstances would permit, and a decent 
portion of food was provided for us. My inexperience 
led me to augur a better fate and happier issue to our 


| adventures from all this attention than Selim had anti- 


cipated. But his mournful smile checked my hopes. 
‘You littke know them, Shireen,’ said he; ‘the care 
they bestow upon us only marks the value which they set 
upon our lives, and that value consists in the reward 
wie . they expect to receive from my enemies for my 

: let us not shut our eyes to the signs of destiny ; 


For our fate, | 





of existence, and bafiled all her well-meant exertions. It 
is to you, my dearest Ismael, that my restoration to life 
and hope is truly due. Had not Providence brought you 
to my aid, the grave would have soon closed over one 
who had lost all that made life pleasant. But it is not 
so now; your undiminished affection has revived my 
love for life, and fain would I spend what remains of it 
with you!” 


— iE 


CHAPTER LIII. 
The good fight. 


Shireen was now fast recovering her former strength 
and beauty. ‘The contrast between the uncertainty and 
alarm of her late life, and the peace and serenity of her 
present existence, had a powerful effect on the health 
both of her body and her mind. She felt that the storm 
of misfortune, which had destroyed her family piece- 
meal, and left her a wretched, unprotected orphan, had 
blown over, and she found herself at last secure from 
insult or want, under the protection of the only man she 
had ever loved, but whom she never hoped to meet 
again. I took delight in watching the progress of this 
salutary change, and rejoiced to see that neither time 
nor misfortune had robbed her of her charms, 

One only cloud threatened our happiness. The life 
of Selim was still in jeopardy, and the more anxiously 
I examined the chances in his favour, the more convinced 
I became that his peril was extreme. I could not en- 


tirely deny my apprehensions to Shireen, but carefully 
concealed from her their extent. In tryth, I hardly dared 
to trust myself with reasoning upon the'subject. I knew 
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solved, when that should happen, to exhaust my credit 
and peril my own life, if it were needed, to save his. I 
could do no more, so I sought to quiet my own appre- 
hensions while soothing those of Shireen. 

Nader at length arrived ; I was on duty in the Istack- 
ball* which went forth to meet him, and lost not a mo- 
ment in presenting myself at the durkhaneh when he 
entered the palace. But he was surrounded by so many 
officers and khans that I could not approach his person. 
He acknowledged my obeisance with a look and some 
words of favour, but the pressure of business was too 
great to allow me to indulge the hope of a private audi- 
ence, so I returned to Shireen thoughtful and dispirited. 

That evening the gholaums and officers of his high- 
ness’s guard received orders to hold themselves in readi- 
ness, as their attendance would be required by sunrise 
the following morning at the palace gate, where business 
of importance was to be transacted. I felt a nameless 
alarm, an unaccountable concern and uneasiness, as I 
listened to this summons; but I failed not to attend at 
the appointed place and time. There every thing de- 
clared the bustle of preparation; but I knew not yet its 
object, and sought to learn it from a brother officer upon 
the ground. “ What!” replied my comrade; “ where 
can you have been, that you are ignorant of the gene- 
ral’s intention to examine this morning the rebels con- 
nected with the insurgents of Diroom, who have for 
some time past been confined in Mushed?” A thrill of 
horror seized me on hearing these tidings, but I strove to 
command myself, and asked my friend whether he knew 
the persons who were in jeopardy? “ Oh,” replied he, 
«there are some Koords, and some of the chief of Di- 
room’s principal officers, I hear; but they speak also of 
some Tekeh Toorkomans, and a chief of consequence 
and great enterprise, whose name I have not heard.” It 
was enough—it must be Selim and his fellow prisoners 
who were thus speedily tu be hurried before the general 
for judgment—and judgment in such a case, was it not 
the same as death itself !—Sick with dismay, I reeled 
against the wall for support,—*“ So soon! so dreadfully 
soon !” exclaimed I, mentally. “ But this is no time for 
weakness or despair; we must act, and that decisively.” 
I passed onward, and entering the palace gate, soon 
found myself in the court before the hall of audience. 

The court was already crowded ; khans and officers 


“of every rank, in gay suits of armour and gorgeous 


dresses, were mingled with the more sober garments of 
the meerzas and moollahs, the men of letters and of law, 
who were bidden to attend, in order to render the cere- 
mony more imposing. Guards, gholaums, executioners, 
and furoshes, hurried about with busy looks, arranging 
every thing according to the orders that were issued by 
the essek aghassee, or director of the ceremonies. But 
the hall of audience itself was unoccupied ; only a me- 
nial or two issued now and then from behind, and fitted 
across the apartment, as if to examine whether all was 
prepared. 

At length the arrangements were completed on a scale 
of pomp and solemnity more striking than I had almost 
ever witnessed. The attendants were more numerous 
than usual; the court was almost filled with lines of 
guards, gholaums, executioners, and other officers, all 
dressed in their garments of state and of office; and the 
blue gleaming from the naked swords of the fulfillers of 
the law was sufficient to strike terror to the heart of the 
boldest delinquent. The drums then beat to arms; the 
troops without the wall of the palace fell into their 
rank ; and the music of the Nokara Khanehf burst forth 
in full swell, as Nader, preceded by the officers and ser- 
vants of his household, entered the hall, and took his 
seat at the upper corner, with the stern but composed 
aspect of resolute justice. Every one bent low in salu- 
tation as he appeared ; and then stood silent as death, 
with their hands crossed upon their breasts, awaiting the 
words of authority. 

At a signal given by the essek aghassee, the khans, 
chiefs, and officers advanced to make obeisance to their 
general, who courteously returned their salute; and then 

* The procession deputed to meet and receive a great 
man on his arrival at any place, is called an “ Istack- 
ball,” literally opposition—meeting. 

+ The band of music which plays on occasions of 
state befora a great man, and is usually stationed in an 
Apartment over the gateway. 
NO. 7—PART 11.—1838. 


that he was safe until the general should arrive, and re- 





making a sign for attention, he addressed them in these 
words : 

«“ Khans and leaders of the armies of Iran; chiefs of 
the cities and the tribes of Khorasan ; may the meeting 
of this day be fortunate !—I have called you together to 
witness an act of eternal justice. It is known to all of 
you how the almighty and beneficent Creator of the 
universe has blessed the arms of his servant with victo- 
ry, and has deigned to make them the instruments of 
drivipg from the fertile plains of Persia the Affghaun 
robbers, who had long plundered its villages, desolated 
its cities, and made the land a desert. The ryot now 
ploughs his field and reaps its produce in peace; and 
the merchant once more fills the long bazars of the capi- 
tal with his rich goods, and supplies again the wants of 
a crowded population : for the farmer and the trader live 
secure under the shadow of an hereditary sovereign. 
The same blessings were bestowed upon Khorasan. 
Peace reigned throughout its extensive and numerous 
districts, and Mushed, the holy city, the refuge of saints, 
lifted up her head once more, rejoicing in her prosperity. 

«“ But while our victorious troops were shedding their 
blood to expel the enemies of their country from their 
usurped acquisitions in the South, the spirit of evil 
moved certain chiefs and tribes of the North, ever prone 
to turbulence and revolt, to disturb the tranquillity of 
these happy regions, and to unite themselves with the 
Toorkoman robbers of the Desert, for the purpose of set- 
ting at defiance the royal power, and of promoting their 
own ambitious views, at the expense of the public pros- 
perity. The Supreme Ruler of the universe, however, 
has not seen fit to suffer such depravity to go unpunish- 
ed. The governors of districts, and commanders of 
fortresses, received orders to march against the rebels, 
and they were scattered before the victorious troops of 
the state like dust before the breath of the whirlwind. 
Some of these miscreants departed at once from the field 
of battle to hell; but others of their chiefs have fallen 
into the hands of our officers, and are now in safe cus- 
tody. It is fit that these should suffer, as an example to 
all evil doers and breakers of the public tranquillity ; 
and it is to witness this act of justice that I have sum- 
moned you hither this morning.” 

How earnestly did I drink in each word of this ha- 
rangue, which, delivered in the full clear tones of Na- 
der’s voice, was distinctly audible at a far greater distance 
than that at which I stood. I watched its effect on those 
around me, many of whom had full often offended in 
the very point which now called down so stern a doom 
on others. But no symptom of conscious guilt—no 
shudder of disapprobation was to be detected ; an indis- 
tinct murmur of applause alone, arising timidly and con- 
strainedly from the crowd, marked the deep awe in which 
they stood of the stern chief before them. 

A bustle at the gate, rendered more audible by the pro- 
found silence that reigned in the assembly, now an- 
nounced the approach of the prisoners, and drew every 
eye to the entrance of the court. It was a moment of 
deep interest to all, but how doubly so tome! My breath 
came thick, and a mist fell upon my eyes, which dimmed 
and confused every object. Even when vision returned, 
it was long ere I ventured to turn my gaze towards the 
spot where the captives stood. 

It was a striking and solemn sight, even to those who 
were well inured to scenes of blood. There stood more 
than twenty brave men, many of them chiefs of no mean 
fame, and all of them well practised in bold and gallant 
deeds, bound like the worst of malefactors, ready to be 
slaughtered like beasts of the field, at the signal of a chief 
more fortunate than they, because they had ineffectually 
dared to oppose his ambitious but prosperous career. 
The general indignation and horror, which prudence had 
at first suppressed, was now too strongly felt to be alto- 
gether concealed ; for there was many a one in that as- 
sembly, who felt too much in unison with the prisoners 
to be able to look with perfect composure upon the tragedy 
that was about to be performed—and the quiver of dis- 
gust, which slightly agitated their features, betrayed their 
secret sentiments. But what were their feelings to mine! 
Slowly and fearfully I raised my eyes to the group, who, 
with arms securely bound, and persons squalid, neglected, 
and emaciated, by long confinement, stood closely guarded 
in the centre of the court. 

I turned with comparative indifference from the fore- 
most of the prisoners—for their apparel was that of the 


Koords, and I knew not those who wore it ; but my heart 





beat quicker as my eye fell upon the Toorkoman dress’ 
the well-known garb of the Tekehs. Wretched, it is 
true, was the appearance of those who bore it; but it 
spoke powerfully to my heart—for it was the dress I had 
worn so long—and eagerly did I search each countenance 
for the features so deeply engraven on my memory. Sus- 
pense was-soon at an end. Among the haggard and 
worn-out figures of the Toorkomans, there was one who, 
in spite of his tight-drawn bonds, his failing limbs, and 
wasted frame, preserved an erect and lofty bearing, which 
fixed the gaze of every eye. The sunken, death-like 
cheek, the hollow eye, and the gaunt emaciated figure, 
added as they were to the years of toil and sorrow that 
had withered his youth, formed no disguise to me. Na- 
ture spoke in my heart, and I could not be deceived. It 
was Selim! ‘The first glance was enough. But how 
can I describe the misery of that glance! The recol- 
lection of the gallant-spirited, joyous youth I once had 
known him, with all the blessed remembrances of our 
happy boyish days, and the dreadful wreck which, after 
such an absence, he now appeared, rushed upon my mind 
in fearful contrast, and quite deprived me of reason. 
Every thing but him was forgotten. I flew to him, and, 
clasping him in my arms, fell on his neck, and wept 
aloud. The buzz of amazement which this strange con- 
duct gave rise to, was unheeded by me: I felt not the 
rough grasp of the soldiers who sought to tear their 
prisoner from my hold—I heard not the orders of the 
officers, nor even the stern command of Nader, to sepa- 
rate and bring us both before him; I only saw—I only 
thought of Selim, and felt that he was in my arms. 

It was some minutes before I recovered power to speak. 
Passionate bursts of tears and convulsive sobs choked 
my voice; nor was Selii, in spite of his habitual self- 
command, less overcome than myself, when, after the 
first moment of astonishment, he comprehended who had 
thus embraced him. Even the soldiers and executioners 
who surrounded us, respected the bitterness of our emo- 
tion, and ceased for the moment to molest us. “Oh 
Selim!” said I, at length, “that such should be our 
meeting, after a parting like ours! But, take courage— 
you shall not die! The general must listen to my prayer. 
He honours me with the favour of his countenance: 
doubt it not, you will be safe.” “Ismael, dear friend ! 
I thank the all-merciful Allah, that he has given me the 
comfort of seeing you once more; but do not deceive 
yourself—there is no grace for me: my doom is sealed.” 
The commands of Nader, reiterated in thunder, could 
no longer be disregarded. We were separated ; but both 
were instantly hurried before our stern judge. 

«“ What means this audacity!” demanded he, in a 
terrible voice. “Ismael, can you be the madman who 
dares to interrupt the course of justice—who presumes 
to insult your master by disturbing the solemnity of his 
tribunal? Say, what can such conduct mean ?” 

“May I be your sacrifice, my lord,” replied I, pros- 
trating myself before him: “I acknowledge my fault, 
my madness! But my brain is troubled with distress ! 
Grant, I beseech you, my lord! one boon to your faithful 
servant, whose heart will break with sorrow, if your high- 
ness should refuse his prayer! Grant to him the life of 
this young prisoner—his earliest companion, his first and 
dearest friend.” 

“How!” cried the general, with an ominous frown, 
“are you mad in good earnest? or have I not heard 
aright? Grant you the life of a condemned rebel—of a 
convicted traitor! Begone, young man! and be thank- 
ful that our indulgence overlooks your fault. Retire— 
leave the guilty to their fate.” 

“Oh! for the sake of the Prophet and of Allee! by 
the holy name of Allah himself! my lord and my master, 
I entreat your forgiveness. Extend your bounty to your 
unhappy servant, and grant him the boon he humbly 
solicits !”” 

“Beware! young man, beware how you provoke our 
wrath: be wise in time. The boon you seek cannot be 
granted. What! a chief of rebels, whose bold pertina- 
city has worked more evil to this province and my cause, 
than all the rebellions of the Koords, or the plundering 
incursions of the Oozbecks themselves! Get thee gone, 
youth! Another word, and my favour is lost to thee. 
Bethink thee how thou mayest endure my wrath !” 

“It is impossible,” exclaimed I: “my most noble 
master will never crush his slave for soliciting a boon 
like this. By all the favour your highness has ever 
vouchsafed towards his slave—by all the devotion of that 
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servant to your person and your cause—by the soul of 
your father—by the honour of your name! do net re- 
fuse me!” 

« Fool! madman!” exclaimed Nader, in a voice of 
thunder, “ then take the consequences of thy folly. Here, 
guards! here, Nujjuff Allee, lay hold of this traitor: he 
is no longer my servant!” 

« No longer your servant, tyrant? Thou sayest well,” 
cried I, frantic with rage and disappointment—« I re- 
nounce your hollow favour, and your thankless service. 
It is thus you repay the blood that has been shed in your 
defence, and redeem the promises and pledges you have 
given. But I abjure both you and them; and thus I 
fling away the tokens of my weak devotion! Let your 
executioners come forward, and let me die with my 
friend—my true friend, who failed me not in the hour of 
need, but periled his own life to save mine.” While 
uttering these words with the greatest vehemence of 
voice and action, I threw upon the ground my sword and 
shield, and tore off my armour, with every distinguishing 
mark of the rank I bore; and running up to Selim, I 
exclaimed, “ Now, my friend, now, my brother, we part 
no more! our fates are one!” 

More than once had Selim attempted to interfere. « It 
is in vain, my friend,” said he—* strive not with destiny. 
My hour ts come, and I would not wish to defer it. 
Throw not vainly away your own life.” But I did not, 
would not hear him; but embracing him with a firm 
grasp, quietly awaited my fate. 

The guards now approached to seize us. But at this 
moment the manner of Nader changed: his rage ap- 
peared to be suspended; and the frown which lowered 
on his brow changed for a moment to an expression, 
which, but for the strange contrast it offered to that which 
had just left it, might have been taken for that of sur- 
prise, not unmingled with admiration—but it passed 
away, and was succeeded by an air of stern composure. 
A signal of his hand stopped the rude discipline which 
the executioners were preparing to apply; and after 
speaking a few words to an officer beside him, he turned, 
and said to me—* Young man, you have forgo'ten your- 
self ; but you shall find your master is not apt to do so, 
Let these two prisoners be separately and strictly con- 
fined, until our farther pleasure be declared.” 

This order was addressed to Nujjuff Allee Khan, and 
immediately Selim and myself were taken from the court 
of audience. Once, as we were led through the narrow 
passages of the gateway, we found ourselves close to- 
sether; but the time permitted only a few sentences. 
«Why have you been so rash, my dear friend?” said 
Selim: “you have ruined yourself, and have deprived 
poor Shireen of her only protector, without the smallest 
benefit to an unfortunate wretch, who, after all, would 
rather court than shun his fate.” “I could not have 
acted otherwise, my dear Selim. I cannot, and I will 
not serve such a tyrant any longer: the sooner such a 
game is terminated the better!’ But Shireen! for her, 
indeed! but no matter: God is great! he will protect 
her—it is past. May God protect you. Farewell!” 

“ Farewell, my friend, for ever!” Our guards hurried 
us asunder, and I soon found myself lodged in a small, 
and strongly guarded, though not uncomfortable chamber, 
where, the door being securely barred, and a sentinel 
placed outside, I was left to my meditations. 

It was long ere the tumult and high excitement of my 
mind subsided enough to allow me to consider the pre- 
dicament into which I had fallen, with any degree of 
calmness. A fearful alteration had, indeed, taken place 
in my condition. That morning I had risen prosperous, 
happy, and respected—the favoured servant of « great 
chief, having affluence enough—restored to the pos- 
session of a beloved mistress; and blessed with the 
fairest prospects for the future. In one hour the whole 
was changed: friends, favour, fortune, mistress, all were 
torn from me, and I had become the tenant of a dungeon, 
from whence there was but little chance of emerging, 
unless to death ! 

All this I had doubtless brought upon myself. But 
how fat was the unfortunate result of my efforts to be 
imputed to folly or to guilt? Of the latter, my con- 
science at once and fully acquitted me; and after a strict 
review of my conduct in the whole affair, I could dis- 
cover little cause for censure, either on the score of im- 
prudence or want of temper. I had watched in vain for 
an opportunity to break the dangerous subject to. my 
master: untoward circumstances had rendered a private 
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audience unattainable; and the suddenness with which 
the fate of the prisoners had been brought to issue left 
me no other means of interference than those I had made 
use of. And could I have been Jess earnest in pleading 
the cause of my earliest friend? and such a friend! 
Had he spared himself, or did he shrink from danger 
when my life was at stake? and was I to calculate the 
consequences of a resolute effort in his favour when he 
was placed in similar circumstances? No: the inward 
monitor declared uncompromisingly that I could have 
done no less. In truth, I had not waited to consult it: 
my heart alone had spoken, but my conscience and my 
judgment now approved the deed. ‘Come what may,” 
said I, involuntarily rising to my feet, while a glow of 
self-approbation flushed my cheek, “I have performed my 

uty: to have done less had been base, cowardly —more 
was not to be done.” 

My mind wandered back to the time when once before 
I became the tenant of a dungeon. How different were 
my feelings then! Remorse, guilt, bitter self-reproach, 
bowed me to the ground: I was si:k of misspent life, 
yet dreaded death. Now, though life had every thing to 
make it sweet, I voluntarily relinquished the blessings it 
promised me, and embraced a violent death, because my 
duty bade me make the gloomy choice; yet I was re- 
signed, proud, happy ! 

But sadder thoughts ere long rose in my soul. I re- 
membered the friendless condition of Shireen—I thought 
of her devoted affection ; and the conviction which I felt 
that she never would survive the double loss of her 
brother and her husband, was less painful to me than the 
fear of her living exposed to the injuries and insults of 
the world. For where can a helpless, unprotected wo- 
man be safe? She is like the beasts of game, hunted 
by every heartless debauchee, until she is at last run 
down and Jost. “And shall it be thus with thee, Shi- 
reen ?” said I, mentally—* with thee, who should have 
been the cherished wife of Ismael? It must be provided 
against.” But how? The decision was replete with 
difficulty. After much consideration, two friends alone 
occurred to my mind. Meerza Aboo Talib of Ispahan 
would assuredly receive and protect the unfortunate mis- 
tress of his friend: but how to send her to a place so 
distant? It would require influence and friendly atten- 
lion to secure her safety on the way ; and to whom could 
I apply? To Ibrahim Khan! to the warm-hearted 
brother of the tyrant himself. His honest, generous 
nature would forget the fault of one whom once he loved, 
although his unrelenting brother could neither pardon 
nor appreciate the motive which led to it : he would not, 
surely, deny the request of a dying friend. To him, 
then, I resolved to bequeath the charge of conveying the 
unfortunate Shireen to the care and protection of Aboo 
Talib. 

When once I had come to this resolution, my mind 
grew more composed, and again I revolved every circum- 
stance of the morning scene. But, after bestowing much 
consideration on all that had occurred, although there 
were some particulars for which I was puzzled to account, 
and which, in spite of my better judgment, would excite 
a faint ray of hope, I could discover nothing from which 
any inference could justly be drawn, of a complexion 
favourable to the fate of my friend or of myself. The 
strictness of Nader in all matters of discipline was no- 
torious; and there was no cause for surprise at the 
displeasure he had manifested at my unexpected and 
irregular interruption of his assembly of justice, nor at 
his increasing fury when I continued to press a suit 
which had met with his disapprobation from the first. 
But my sagacity was at fault to account for his remark- 
able change of expression, when I braved that fury, 
defied his power, and renounced his service. I had fre- 
quently remarked, it was true, that a spirited and manly 
bearing had a powerful influence on Nader; and that a 
bold and fearless reply would often obtain the pardon of 
an offender, where the whining prayers of a coward 
would probably bave sealed his doom—and the idea 
would faintly strike me, “Could the general have re- 
lented ? Could my bold words have found favour with 
his stern and peculiar mind? Was it possible that his 
change of mood could betoken a change of feeling and 
of purpose? But, no: it could not be. When I re- 
membered the terms in which I had abjured his service, 
and identified my fate with that of an acknowledged 
rebel, in the presence of all his court, I felt that pardon 


without extending his grace to my friend: on no other 
terms was it possible for me to accept of it—and that I 
felt could never be. Selim was an avowed, a condemned 
rebel—so at least was he termed by his only judge ; and 
when was Nader ever known to pardon such a defaulter ? 
My reason bade me reject the wild idea; and I strove to 
drive it from my thoughts, and to consider my doom as 
sealed: but, spite of all my efforts, a doubt, if not a hope, 
hung furtively about my mind, and would not be utterly 
excluded. 

While striving thus, and not without success, to calm 
and regulate my mind, and to brace it up for future 
struggles, a thought unfortunately flashed across my 
brain, which overset all my equanimity, and filled me 
with dismay. It is a shocking, but a very common cus- 
tom, when an officer in high employment has unfortu- 
nately fallen into disgrace, and is imprisoned or put to 
death in consequence, to confiscate his effects for the 
uses of the crown, and to give his house to be pillaged 
by the executioners and furoshes who carry the decree 
into execution. In such cases, the females of the family 
are generally subjected to the grossest abuse, even when 
this insult does not, as sometimes is the case, form part 
of the punishment. If this custom had been observed 
in my case, what must have been the fate of Shireen? 
This horrid idea quite overcame my fortitude. I pictured 
to myself the poor girl’s despair at learning in so brutal 
a manner the occurrences which had deprived her of all 
her protectors: her frantic cries seemed to pierce my 
ears, and I saw her struggling in the grasp of some ruffian, 
seeking to pollute her last moments with his savage vio- 
lence. I could not endure the images created by my 
heated fancy, and became furious at the confinement 
which I had hitherto borne with patience. I threw my- 
self on the ground, and groaned aloud. Unable to bear 
the horrors of suspense, I sought to call the attention of 
my guards; and one of them at last entered, to learn the 
cause of the outcry I was making. With much inco- 
herence, I explained to him my fears, and entreated to 
know what had happened to those whom I had left in 
my house. “Oh, is that all!” replied the man: “ de- 
pend upon it, your house, and all that it contains, is in 
very good hands. All there is safe enough.” With this 
equivocal reply, in which my suspicious terror traced 
something of a sneer, he left me abruptly, as anxious and 
uneasy as ever. 

But though the bitterness of my despair was unabated, 
I controlled the violent and useless expression of it until 
evening came, when the door of my prison opened, and 
a man entered, bearing food and drink for me. I did not 
fail to entreat his kind offices in procuring me informa- 
tion of my family; but he stopped me short: “I am 
commanded to assure you, sir,” said he, “that, with re- 
gard to your family and property, you muy rest in peace ; 
for they are under the general’s especial protection : 
whatever your fate may be, they will be respected. Thus 
much I am permitted to declare—but my orders go no 
farther. I know you well, sir, and I exteem you. May 
God grant you a happy deliverance from your present 
misfortunes!” Placing his hand upon his breast, he 
bowed and withdrew—leaving me fresh matter for mus- 
ing on, 

My family under the general’s protection! their safety 
to be provided for at all events, and by him!’ What 
could this mean? My doom, then, was not yet fixed ! 
it was strange! I was bewildered, perplexed—but the 
communication, as probably was intended, comforted and 
relieved me. Perhaps that faint spark of hope, which 
never wholly dies in the human breast, was gently fanned 
by it, even though unknown to its master. 

After all, the night passed heavily. Doubt and anxiety 
are sorry companions in a dungeon; and the troubled 
slumber into which I sank, near day-break, was the effect 
of exhaustion alone. Morning came, and brought no 
relief; and the weary day passed tediously away without 
incident—without a hint that might enable me to guess 
at my fate. Food was brought me in the morning and 
the evening; but those who brought it would neither 
speak themselves, nor reply to my enquiries, Another 
heavy night came on, and passed away ; but nature, 
worn out with anxiety and watching, at length gave way, 
and I sank intoa refreshing sleep, from which I was only 
roused by the noise of removing the fastenings of my 
prison-doors. I started up; but had scarcely gained my 
feet before a nassekchee, in his dress of office, and bear- 





was impossible. Besides, there was no pardoning me 





ing his drawn sword, entered the room, attended by two 
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of the general’s guards, and bade me prepare without 
delay to follow them to the palace. 

The appearance of the nassekchee appeared to be con- 
clusive of my doom; and however faint or unadmitted 
were the hopes I had indulged, I will not attempt to deny 
that a cold shudder stole over me, as I looked upon this 
messenger of death, But pride and indignation came to 
my aid: I regained my composure in a moment, and told 
them I was ready to attend them. 

A sash was slightly tied round my arms; but they 
would not bind them behind me like those of criminals, 
although I held them for the purpose. “It is not neces- 
sary, sir,” said one of the guards, an old soldier of mine; 
«we know you too well—you will not attempt to es- 
cape.” Holding the sash by one end, they walked on 
either side of me to the palace, preceded by the nassek- 
chee, whose presence sufficieatly declared the nature of 
my situation: but there were few abroad in the streets 
at this hour, and we reached the palace without attract- 
ing much observation. 

When the mind has been wound up to some great and 
immediate effort of its powers, the least delay of the ex- 
pected crisis becomes insupportable. At the gate of the 
palace we were informed that the general had not as yet 
made his public appearance for the morning; and that it 
was necessary we should wait until intimation should be 
sent of his being ready to receive us. Those who know 
the misery of awaiting the pleasure of a great man, even 
when their business is of trifling importance, may form 
some conception of the torturing impatience with which 
I, whose business involved not only my own fate, but 
the lives of others more dear to me than my own, sat 
counting the minutes for three mortal hours, until a 
furosh came to announce that his highness desired our 
attendance in his khelwut. It may be thought, perhaps, 
that I had little cause to long for the interview; but I 
have ever sought to meet and grapple with inevitable 
danger, rather than to defer the evil day. [f, in truth, I 
were doomed to suffer death, where could be the good of 
prolonging the term of life by a few anxious moments ? 
Better far to take the leap at once, than linger on the 
brink of the precipice. Besides, the whole business 
wore an air of mystery which had strongly excited my 
curiosity ; and I burned to unravel its meaning, even if 
death itself were to prove the solution of the enigma. 

Nader was seated at a window in a corner of his 
private apartment, which opened on a small court. 
Nujjuff Allee Khan, the commander of his guards, and 
one or two other officers, stood at a little distance within 
the room. ‘Two gholaums on duty, a nassekchee, and 
two or three furoshes, waited below on either side the 
window in the court, to which we were now admitted. 

My conductors, after bowing profoundly, awaited 
the signal of Nader to approach; and on this being 
given, they led me forward, in front of the window at 
which he was seated, and within a few yards of his 
person. I cast my eyes over his countenance—but 
nothing could be read there: it was grave, composed, 
and impenetrable. 

The general, on his side, seemed also desirous to feel 
his ground ; for he bent a long and searching look upon 
my face, as if he would have read my inmost thoughts. 
But, unconscious of having given any just cause for all 
this severity, I supported this trying scrutiny, and neither 
quailed beneath it, nor returned it with unbecoming 
audacity ; but after meeting his eye for some moments, 
I bent my own respectfully, but without confusion, on 
the ground. 

“You have been sent for, young man,” said he, at 
last, “that I may learn whether you have yet regained 
your senses ; and whether you at length comprehend and 
tremble at the dangerous predicament into which your 
wild and rebellious conduct has plunged you. Do you 
acknowledge the clemency, which, as yet sparing your 
rash folly, permits you still to draw the breath of life ?”’ 

“The life of your slave rests in your highness’s 
hands,” replied I, in a firm but respectful voice. “If, in 
an unguarded moment, he has been guilty of irreverent 
demeanour towards his lord, he laments his error, and 
would humbly sue for pardon, But rebellious senti- 
mente, or intentional disrespect, he utterly disclaims ; 
and he would humbly represent that his conduct hitherto 
affords the best proof of his loyalty.” 

“ How, slave! Did you not brave my displeasure in 
the face of the whole court? Did you not avow your- 
self the sworn friend of an approved rebel? And did 








you not publicly renounce my service, and solemnly de- 
vote yourself to your rebel friend? Is not this treason? 
is not this rebellion ?” 

“ How should a slave contradict his lord? The words 
of your highness flow from the fountain of truth; and 
the life of your servant is as the dust beneath your feet : 
let your highness so dispose of it! What can I say? 
despair and suffering are bad counsellors ; but it is said 
that the cazee should take no note of abuse from the 
wretch whose feet are in the fellick* by his orders. The 
commands of your highness had inflicted worse agony 
on your servant than that of the bastinado: his heart 
was dissolved like water, and his brain was burning— 
how could he choose his words? Butthey are past: he 
is guilty, and merits death. Let the orders of your high- 
ness go forth; your slave asks not for life.” 

“Hoh! still rebellious, I see—still devoted to your 
rebel friend—still preferring his service to mine. This 
is your gratitude for past favours! this your devotion 
and loyalty to your master! But he is a tyrant—a 
slighter of his faithful servants; and you, forsooth, will 
rather die than serve him, Mash-allah! By the head of 
my father! were you once at liberty, we should have 
you flourishing the sword you have received from us in 
our own face, at the next rebellion of your Toorkoman 
friends !” 

«“ My lord, it is written, ‘Let not a servant reply to 
his master in many words!’ Your slave did hope that 
your highness, who has long witnessed the conduct of 
your servant, would sooner or later do justice to his 
memory. But his heart is full. The words of your 
highness are bitter, and force him to speak out. If grati- 
tude can be shown by deeds, my lord, your highness may 
declare whether the miserable Ismael has ever been de- 
ficient in that respect. Has he ever been found absent 
from his post, where duty wasto do? Did he ever hang 
back in the day of need? or in the hour of battle did he 
ever spare his labour or his blood! The favour bestowed 
by your highness on his unworthiness has already testi- 
fied the opinion you entertained of him; and he needs 
not again recall to your highness’s recollection, the pro- 
mises, the assurances, vouchsafed to your servant, that 
whatever petition he might prefer, should be granted. 
Presuming, perhaps, too boldly on these assurances, he 
dared to solicit a boon—the life of a single prisoner-—of 
his earliest and most beloved friend! Your highness 
thought fit to reject this petition; though your unfor- 
tunate servant, in declaring the cause of his earnestness, 
declared also that his honour was pledged, and his heart 
so deeply interested in its success, that he could not sup- 
port a refusal, and had vowed to share the fate of his 
friend! Your slave would humbly submit it to your 
highness, if this be the way in which faithful servants 
should look to have their claims acknowledged ?” 

“ But what business should my servants have to crave 
the life of an inveterate and condemned rebel? What 
have I to do with their private feelings or old attach- 
ments? The peace and saiety of the country require 
that such criminals shall suffer death: how then can I 
release them at the prayer of any one whomsoever ?” 

“«« My lord, since the day I entered the service of your 
highness, your enemies have been mine, and I have shed 
my blood to defend you from them! How should it be 
possible, then, that a compliance with any petition your 
servant may prefer, should endanger the safety of the 
state, or the interests of my master ?” 

«“ Well, well! let that pass. Now mark me, youth: 
suppose this rebel Toorkoman were yet alive, should 
you be content to Jeave him to the fate he has merited, 
to solicit my forgiveness, and return to my service? 
Agree to this, and all that has passed shall be forgotten ; 
your honours and dignities shal] be restored, and a fairer 
course than ever shall be opened for your pursuit.” 

The terrible inference to be gathered from these words, 
that the execution of my friend had already taken place, 
struck me with consternation: “ He is dead, then !”’ ex- 
claimed I, « and his noble spirit is gone forever! What, 
then, have I to do with life! Give up my friend, saidst 
thou? Couldst thou restore the life that thou hast taken, 
and offer provinces and kingdoms as the price of forsak- 
ing him; and were instant death, or a life of increasing 
misery before me, as the penalty of keeping faith with 
him, I would cling to him until that death should over- 





* The beam and noose by which the feet of criminals 
are secured, when receiving the bastinado, 





take me. Hear me, khan! His father snatched me, 
yet an infant, from among the ruins of my house; the 
son was ny earliest protector and my friend. We passed 
the years of boyhood together, and though I was but a 
slave, he held me dear as a brother. Thus did we live 
on, increasing in affection as in years; our games, our 
exercises were the same, and when we fought together 
for the first time, each thought more of shielding the 
other than himself, from the blows of the enemy. He 
saved my life when the clouds of danger darkened over 
it, and there was no other to help me; he did so at the 
peril of his own: but, more than that, he forgave me 
the bitter wrong which I had inconsiderately done to 
him. He saw that my heart was almost broken, and my 
spirit wounded, and he soothed it at the expense of his 
own: others would have washed away their injuries in 
my blood, but he requited them with benefits on my 
head. I swore never to forget his generous devotion, 
but to return it once and for ever with equal sincerity 
and zeal. This oath will I keep, though torments and 
death be the consequence! I would have setved you, 
khan! to the last drop of my blood and the latest breath 
of my nostrils: but that is past—I can hold no inter- 
course with the slayers of my friend. Call your exe- 
cutioners—the cord or the sword are equal to me. I seek 
but to join him in death whose life I would have pre- 
served at the sacrifice of my own!” 

“ And you shall preserve it, youth! you shall preserve 
it. You have fought a gallant fight, and fairly won the 
prize. Nay, do not look so wildly, man—he lives, and 
shall do so! you have Nader’s word for it, and that shall 
not fail you. We did but try your constancy, young 
man ; and you have nobly stood the trial. You spoke 
the truth, you had our promise of a boon without re- 
serve, and to receive it was your due; but, by the head 
of the khan! we never dreamed it should have been a 
boon like this; nor, to say truth, would it have been 
well to make an easy grant of it. You had a good cause, 
and fought hard for it, but it was a dangerous game, and 
let me counsel you, young man, to play at it no more, 
To chafe the lion whose paw may crush you, is idle as 
well as perilous—others may forget themselves as well 
as you, and wrath may do what reason will in vain regret. 

“ And now we dismiss you for the present—go to 
your friend, be the bearer of good tidings : tell him he is 
free, and that Nader desires to enlist on his side those 
talents and that courage which till now have been so 
boldly ranged against him: make your own terms, but 
secure him as my servant—go—and good fortune at- 
tend you.” 

T attempt not to paint my amazement at this most un- 
looked-for turn of affairs. But the rapid change of my 
countenance, from the flush and agitation of high-wrought 
feelings to the wild and doubtful stare of astonishment, 
must have afforded no small amusement to the bystand- 
ers. As the words of Nader removed the veil from my 
eyes, and discovered the means which had been used to 
check my unwise and needless impetuosity, affection and 
gratitude revived in my breast, and deprived me of all 
utterance. I could only prostrate myself on the ground 
before my indulgent master, and kiss the hand he held 
forth to me; and covering my face with my cloak, I 
concealed as best I could the flood of tears that burst 
from the fulness of my heart. The look of benevolent 
kindness which he cast on me as I quitted the court, 
would alone have rewarded me for half my sufferings, 
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CHAPTER LIV. 
Conclusion. 


Joy, like despair, has extremes which admit not of de. 
scription. Language cannot tell the raptures of lovers 
who are united after years of absence and suffering ; the 
delight of a parent who recovers a lost child; the full, 
the generous happiness of true friends, restored to each 
other after many toils and dangers: nor can I attempt to 
describe the thrilling sensations with which I flew to the 
prison, and, rushing into the arms of my friend, now no 
longer denied to me, announced the happy tidings of 
liberty and pardon. 

The mind of Selim, better schooled in misfortune, re- 
ceived this unexpected intelligence with a calmness that 
astonished, and almost hurt me. “ Je not surprised, my 
dear friend,” said he, in reply to my remonstrance at his 
strange indifference, “ that the boon of prolonged exist- 
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€nce is received by me as one of questionable value : life 
holds out very different prospects to me and to you: 
honour, happiness, and fame, smile upon your path, and 
well are you fitted to enjoy these blessings; my steps 
must wander through a dark and desolate track, already 
stripped of all that once made it sweet to my eyes. Be- 
sides, the traveller who is equipped for an inevitable 
journey, loves not to be delayed, even for a season. My 
soul, Ismael, was prepared to meet the destroying angel, 
and though a soldier should at all times be found ready 
for that encounter, it never could have happened to me 
at a fitter time. But come, it were ungrateful to cloud 
your joy, or to receive your well-meant and devoted ef- 
forts with indifference ; let us go to my sister and relieve 
her mind of the pain she must of late have suffered. 
But let us be wary; it is right she should be prepared 
for so unlooked-for an interview.” 

Shireen had never been made aware of the extreme 
peril in which her brother stood. When at any time I 
spoke of interfering in his favour, I industriously strove 
to banish from her mind all doubt as to the issue: and 
though it was not possible to succeed in this entirely, 
hope still predominated greatly over fear. Neither had 
she been needlessly terrified by the alarming tidings of 
my arrest: for a furosh of Nader’s household was sent 
to my house to declare that I had been despatched on 
business of the general’s, and might not return for many 
days. Rumours of some of the occurrences at the pa- 
lace had indeed reached her, and she had suffered some 
uneasiness from vague accounts of intended executions; 
but the precautions taken had been effectual to a great 


extent, and she was spared the wretchedness of knowing | 


that the exterminating sword was suspended by so 
slight a thread over the heads of her only two earthly 
protectors. 

When, therefore, I stood before her upon my return 
home, she only believed I had arrived from distant duty, 
and welcomed me accordingly. It was when I sought 
to prepare her for the meeting with her brother—for the 
painful change she must observe in his appearance— for 
finding him so haggard and prison-worn ; it was then 
that my tongue faltered, and her ready apprehension was 
awakened. “ What of him, Ismael?” cried she, gasp- 
ing for breath, “speak! speak out at once—oh, keep 
me not in misery! H+ is dead, [ am sure of it! Oh, 
God! they have murdered him!” This needless alarm, 
the result of my own mismanagement, confounded me 
so much, that too much agiteted to repair my error, I 
could only exclaim, “ He is not dead ! Shireen—look up, 
he is here!” and putting back the curtain, behind which 
her brother was concealed, I drew him forward. She 
uttered a piercing scream, and darting towards him, sank 
senseless in his arms ! 

But human happiness is ever chequered—it is only 
the joys of paradise that know no shade of sorrow. It 
was not until some days were past, and the first emotions 
of delight at Selim’s safety were somewhat sobered, that 


I recollected the orders of the general to enlist him in | 


his service, the compliance with which condition might 
in some degree be considered as the terms of his pardon. 
The recollection of this commission, however, only in- 
creased my pleasure, for not a doubt ever entered my 
mind that Selim, ruined as he was in family and pros- 
pects, would easily close with an offer, which would af- 
ford him employment of the kind he best loved, and the 
society of the few beings upon earth in whom he now 
could feel an interest. 

But my ardour was checked by the grave look of dis- 
sent which clouded his countenance when I unfolded to 
him the general’s desire. “No! no!” said he, shaking 
his head, “ Ismael, that may not be—I cannot be the 
servant of your general. Alone as I stand in the world 
—bereaved of friends, of family, and tribe, I cannot for- 
get that I have been a Toorkoman chief—and such, free 
and unshackled will I remain while lifeendures. I can- 
not forget that Nader Koolee has the blood of our race 
upon his hands, and that its last exterminating blow was 
dealt by him; how could I serve its destroyer? If such 
are the terms of liberty and life, take me back to my 
prison: let the sword be bared once more; my eyelids 
will not tremble at the dazzle of its blade. 

“ Bot I would not have my friend deem me cold or 
ungrateful for all his zealous efforts in my favour—I 
would respect, too, the feelings of my sister; severed 
though we may be in future, my affection for her can 
never diminish—for her sake, for yours, I am content to 
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| make some sacrifice of pride and feeling—I consent to 
| live, but it must be unfettered. I never will serve Nader, 
| but I will no longer molest him. It is vain to strive 
| against destiny, and it was written that the Tekehs should 

be humbled, and the Kuzzilbashes triumph—that the 

house of my fathers should be desolate, while that of 

Keerkloo should flourish. Nader is but an instrument 
| in the hands of the Almighty ; and how should I oppose 
| his omnipotent arm, so plainly revealed? No, I will 
| strive with your chief no longer, and I promise solemnly 
never more to trouble the province of Khorasan, never 
to interfere with his authority in these countries. But 
| as my life has been devoted to my tribe and to my house, 
| my last efforts shall still be for them. I will seek to 
| gather the scattered remnant, to revive their prosperity 
| and regain our lost name in more distant regions. Who 
| can tell what is written in the book of fate? But if the 
| wanton ambition of your chief should pursue us thither, 
| my compact ceases, my forbearance is at an end : should 
Nader Koolee again by force or guile attempt to check 
| or crush our rising fortunes, I will oppose him were he 
| to come with all Persia in his train to work his unholy 
| purposes. Such is my decision, and such declare it to 
| your general; take your own way to tell him it, but let 
the terms be such as may not be mistaken.” 

This resolution of Selim’s gave much distress to his 
sister and myself; nor was it alone the pain of parting 
with him, probably for ever, that rendered me uneasy. 
| I thought of the anger and disappointment of Nader, 
| and dreaded the consequences of refusing the proposals 
| of that rigid chief, whose is.tention it certainly was, not 

only to disarm a powerful enemy, but to confer an ac- 
ceptable mark of kindness upon me in the person of my 
| friend. Could he even be prevailed upon to overlook 

the obstinacy of his uncompromising captive, the pain of 
seeing the well-meant kindness of my master rejected, 
was to me inexpressibly severe. 

But there was no remedy; I could not venture on 
chafing the galled pride of Selim by farther remonstrance, 
or rousing his indignation to a more unmanageable pitch, 
by hinting, still more plainly, how much his life might 
depend upon his acquiescence in the conqueror’s terms. 
Perilous as it was, I preferred trusting to the generosity 
and favour of my master; and, accordingly, without 
farther loss of time, I solicited a private audience, and 
explained, not without considerable embarrassment and 
| hesitation, the views and determination of my friend. 
| With no small anxiety I watched the first quick glance 
| of surprise vanish in the deepening gloom of Nader’s 
| peculiar frown: but I kuew that to tremble beneath that 
| frown was only to increase its terrors; and I waited 
| with all the external appearance of patience, until it 
should please him to give utterance to his thoughts or 
his decision, in words. 

“ Do you mean to declare,” said he, after an ominous 
pause, “ that your Toorkoman friend rejects our gracious 
offers? Can it be that he refuses to enter my service ? 
Know you not—can he be ignorant, that my duty for- 
bids me to release an enemy of the state? We waive 
the insolence of his refusal; but bow could we, the 
guardian of the country, be held excused, were we to 
dismiss one of its bitterest enemies, again to lift the sword 
against it? Hah! answer me !—” 

“ My lord, ine determination of my friend has deeply 
grieved me. Were it on my own account alone, I should 
grieve that he declines the noble offers of your highness, 
and that we cannot stand together in the day of battle 
against your foes; but still more on his own account do 
I lament that the feelings and opinions he indulges 
should disqualify him from entering the service of your 
highness. But Selim, my lord, will never more be the 
enemy of the state: he will seek his fortune in a distant 
country, and never again oppose your highness, nor dis- 
turb the tranquillity of the country: to this he pledges 
himself, and with my head am I willing to guarantee the 
pledge. However I may regret or dissent from his opi- 
nions, I can testify to the high sense he entertains of 
your highness’ generosity, and to his resolution that, 
whatever may be his future destiny, it will be his pride 
to prove himself not unworthy of it. But his life and 
liberty are again at your highness’s disposal ; and never, 
surely never, will the boon, already so nobly granted, be 
withheld, because a point of honour and of duty, be it 
false or true, has forced its object to decline a portion of 
the proffered grace.” 











A long pause ensued ; and I watched with intense in- 


terest the gradual disappearance of the gloom which 
clouded the face of Nader. “Ismael,” said he at last, 
“the pardon which has passed my lips I were loth to re. 
call, especially when the boon has been granted to a 
worthy servant. For your friend’s rejection of our 
proffered employment, although we deem his conduct to 
savour more of rashness than of wisdom, we shall not 
press its acceptance any farther. By the head of Allee! 
we are not so much at a loss for servants, as to thrust 
our favour on unwilling hearts. The pledge, however, 
which you offer for his future conduct towards the state 
and to ourselves is sufficient: nor do we deem that you 
run any risk in thus empawning it; for the man who 
resists his enemy bravely and openly to the last, and 
who disdains to purchase pardon by an easy falsehood, 
will never forfeit his promise, even when given to a foe, 
Your friend is therefore safe ; life and liberty are his, on 
the conditions he himself has named ; but we would see 
the youth, and speak with him. Go, therefore, and bring 
him before us.” 

With a lighter step than that with which I entered, I 
quitted the presence, and flew to my friend. But, in 
spite of the favourable disposition in which I had left 
the general, I dreaded the interview he had desired ; for 
I knew that a single unlucky turn of expression, the 
merest trifle in itself, might be sufficient to alarm the 
pride and inflame the passions of two such haughty and 
uncompromising characters. I sought, therefore, by all 
means, to soothe the mind of Selim, and to lead him to 
conduct himself towards Nader as to « worthy and gene- 
rous, though successful foe, beseeching him to consider 
the misery he would inflict upon his sister and myself, 
were he needlessly to rouse the chief’s displeasure. He 
bade me be at ease, for such was far from his intention ; 
that I might rely upon his prudence: and thus assured, 
we proceeded to the presence of the general. 

It was a striking and an interesting sight to see the 
dignified yet modest bearing of the young Desert war- 
rior, as he stood in the presence of his conqueror. His 
countenance, still pale and emaciated from the hardships 
of confinement, was calm as his own noble mind; and 
ere he cast his dark expressive eye upon the ground, he 
fixed it for a while in steady yet unassuming gaze upon 
the face of the chief. 

The countenance of Nader was grave and composed 
as his own, but there was no sternness in its expression ; 
and though his eye was bent with searching keenness 
on his captive, it bore neither anger nor threatening in 
its glance. It seemed as if these two noble minds had 
comprehended each other in that first glance ; and the 
anxiety I felt was instantly relieved. 

« Young chief,” said Nader after a while, “they tell 
me that thou dost reject the fair offers which thy friend 
was authorised to make thee on my part, and refusest to 
enter my service. I would learn thy reasons for this 
conduct, and know why thou dost reject the tender of 
that favour which many a more prosperous chief might 
vainly struggle to obtain.” 

“« My lord,” replied Selim with collected firmness, “I 
should be loth to awaken thy displeasure, or to reject 
with sullen thanklessness the proffer which was meant 
in kindness ; yet thy servant must answer in the words 
of truth—I should ill repay thy generous confidence hy 
treachery or deceit. Long have thy race been the enc- 
mies of mine—the blood of the Affshars has often dyed 
the Tekeh lances; and the race of my fathers have 
fallen—yea, fallen toa man, under the swords of thy 
people. In the wide deserts where my fathers ranged, 
there breathes not one being with whom I can claim kin- 
dred ! their blood, my lord, was shed by your commands. 
Doubtless it was the fate of war, but I cannot league 
with those who slew my kindred—I cannot serve their 
chief: nay, khan, | will say farther—but for one power- 
ful reason, the terms cannot be named that would induce 
me to accept the life, the pardon, which I needs must 
say thou hast most generously granted. Thyself art 
now the leader of a brave and powerful tribe, and the 
tongues of men, as well as thy own deeds, declare thee 
to have the feelings of a chief—wouldst thou consent to 
sheathe thy sword, and swear never to draw it against 
thy hereditary foe! I know thou wouldst not: nor canst 
thou blame thy captive for feeling as thou couldst have 
done, had the fortune of war placed thee in his condi- 
tion. But the hand of the Almighty too clearly points 
to thee as to its minister, and I dare no longer oppose 
his will; nor can I endure to break the only hearts which 
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ADVENTURES OF A KUZZILBASH. 








beat for me—the only ties which still bind me to life. I 
therefore am contented to preserve my life upon the 
terms which my friend, no doubt, has stated ; and here 
I renew the pledge, declaring that wheresoever my fate 
may henceforth carry me, I will not come in arms against 
thee, khan ! nor join thy enemies against thy power here 
in Khorasan. Thou hast desired to know the reasons 
why I cannot serve thee; in all candour and honesty 
have I thus declared them, and now I await thy farther 
commands.” 

« Thou hast answered well, young chief,” said Nader ; 
“thy bearing is bold as becomes a soldier, nor do I blame 
the spirit which cannot bend to ally itself with an here- 
ditary foe, with whom it has a feud of blood. Willingly 
would I have ranked thee among my officers of trust ; 
but as that cannot be, without abandoning thy worthiest 
feelings, it were shameful to urge thee, and pity if thou 
couldst be swayed to consent. The coat of mail is 
valuable, only as it resists alike the keen thrust or the 
stern blow ; and thy worth were greatly less, if force or 
favour could win their way against thy honest feelings 
and thy conscience. We dismiss thee, therefore, free. 
Come no more as a foe to Khorasan: trouble not 
its borders by force or by faction. If Allah wills that we 
should meet beyond them, there will be a fair field for 
us, and let him win it whom Heaven favours. Mean- 
time, thou shalt not depart without proofs that I love thy 
gallant spirit: for that, and for Ismael’s sake, thou shalt 
receive an honest gift from a fair and honourable foe : 
nay, no refusal! this binds thee to nought. Even be- 
tween Roostum and Isfundear,* they say that gifts were 
interchanged. For the present, rest thee with thy friend ; 
recover thy strength and health; and when thou leavest 
us for thy Deserts, may Allah be thy guide! tell to the 
thousand tribes of Tooraun,t that Nader Koolee, though 
he be stern and severe, can likewise be generous and 
just.” 

It was but a day or two after this event, that returning 
from a visit to the family of the poor Jew, Abisham, I 
chanced to take the shortest way homeward, which led 
through an ancient burying ground, among the graves 
of which are many mausoleums of saints long dead, now 
often the haunt of pilgrims and religious wanderers, 
Passing close by one gf these, I observed a tall figure 
standing alone in thé mouldering porch; nor did the 
failing light of a rich summer evening prevent me from 
discovering at once, the commanding form of the der- 
vish, Sheikh Allee Calunder. 

A recollection of the painful occasions upon which 
this mysterious personage had hitherto manifested his 
presence, together with the solemnity of the hour and of 
the scene, combined to excite in me a sense of awe 
which betrayed itself in a sudden start. But this time 
my conscience was free from guilt, and instantly recover- 
ing myself, I stood to receive his commands. 

“ Fear not, young man,” said he with mild solemnity ; 
“thou hast no cause to tremble—leave terror to the 
guilty. Thrice has thy conduct summoned me to ex- 
pose thy errors, or to snatch thee from the brink of that 
gulf to which thy crimes had hurried thee; my errand 
now is of more gracious character. Reproach and stern 
denunciations of evil may fail to turn the profligate from 
their sinful course; but the frailty of human nature re- 
quires the encouragement of commendation and praise, 
to retain in the thorny path of virtue those who once 
have entered it. Hitherto my task has been to speak to 
thee in warnings or reproof ; but now thy conduct merits 
another tone ; thou hast acted an upright and an honest 
part, thou hast obeyed the dictates of thy better feelings, 
the impulse of thy nobler nature, in circumstances of 
peril and of difficulty: the inward monitor approves, 
and willingly do I confirm its award. Proceed in thy 
present course; be honest, generous, noble, firm; sup- 
port the weak, oppose the oppressor; so shall thy soul 
know the peace of the just, thy cup shall be sweetened 
with the blessings of the afflicted, and thy rest shall be 
unbroken with sorrow ; thy years shall be full of honour, 
and thy house shall flourish. 

“ But let not thy present happiness cause thee to ne- 
glect thy duty—the blessings of Providence are sent to 





* Two heroes of the fabulous history of Persia, whose 
single combat forms a fine episode in the heroic poem of 
Ferdoosee. 

¢ Tartary. Iraun and Tooraun were in former times 
the names given to the empires of Persia and of Tartary. 





cheer, not to intoxicate the heart of man. A noble des- 
tiny awaits thee—thwart not the influence of thy star by 
folly or by sloth, but hearken to the call of honour and 
of duty, which soon will summon thee from thy present 
life of ease to one of toil and of exertion. And now, 
my son, farewell! forget not the gracious warnings, the 
precious lessons of wisdom, which Allah in his mercy 
hath vouchsafed to thee; let thy prayers duly arise to 
him for strength and support, and mayest thou live for 
ever under the shadow of his omnipotent arm!” 

«“ Stay! mysterious being,” exclaimed I, as he turned 
to quit me—leave me not unsatisfied—tell me who and 
what thou art? Say, whence is that influence of thine, 
which acts like a spell upon me, and sways me at thy 
will? Tell me, shall we meet again? Would that I 
knew how to seek thee in the hour of trouble! would 
that thy warning voice could ever be at hand to snatch 
me from error and cunfirm my steps in the path of 
virtue !” 

« Forbear, my son! no more! the unhallowed wish 
to read the dark page of futurity hath already cost thy 
house full dear—who and what I am concerns not thee 
to know ; seek not to discover what may be concealed 
from thee in mercy! Whether we may ever meet again, 
is known but to One whose humble messenger I am; 
and of this be sure, that any effort on thy part to hasten 
such a meeting could end but in disappointment and 
misery. Be strong, then, my son, in virtuous resolu- 
tions—strive to do well, and trust for support in the 
might of the Most High, who can breathe into the weak- 
est of his creatures a strength that can baffle the most 
powerful of the spirits of evil. Seek to detain me no 
longer. Once more, may Heaven protect thee!” As 
he uttered these words, he glided from me, and his form 
was lost in the deepening obscurity of the night. 

At length the time arrived when Selim must depart. 
He had tarried until he saw me united to his sister by 
the strictest bonds of our law; but the ruddiness of re- 
turning health had scarce revisited his pale cheek, ere 
the thought of his high duties roused him to action, and 
he prepared to bid us farewell. Rejecting the gifts I fain 
would have heaped upon him, he only would accept of 
that which once had been his parting gift to me—a war- 
rior’s outfit; and I touk care that it should be complete. 

“Oh yet, my brother, go not from us!” exclaimed 
Shireen, wringing her hands in bitter grief, as, all 
equiped for his journey, he stood before us for the last 
time: “ bethink you that you have no object to love— 
none to love you when you go to the desolate plains 
where our tents once stood and our flocks pastured. All 
is silent there! Think that you leave behind you all 
that in this wide world you have to care for—the only 
beings on earth whose blood is of the same stream as 
yours, and who would spill it all to serve you. Do not 
go from us, then, my brother! let us be one family as 
once we were, and we may yet see many happy days!” 

A pang of feeling for a moment convulsed the calm 
and noble countenance of her brother; his cheek was 
flushed with a glow of deep emotion; but it quickly 
passed away, and all was pale, sad, and tranquil as be- 
fore. “No! my dear sister—no! it cannot be. I was 
born a Desert bird, and such must I die; I am choked 


with the pent-up air of your cities; the conventional | 


arrangements and the artificial restraints of civilised life 
are intolerable to me. J must be free—I require the in- 
terminable Desert to breathe in, and a range to wander 
over, bounded only by my own will. No! the gourkhur 
of the Desert cannot be tamed—the antelope endures 
not continement—if you clip the falcon’s wings, he pines 
and dies. No, my dear sister! your Ismael’s temper, 
kindly, warm, and social, yet noble, generous, and ar- 
dent, is fitted for intercourse with those who dwell in 
cities ; there he is in his own sphere; he will be loved 
and respected among such men, and with them should 
he remain. But I, wild, ungovernable, enthusiastic, and 
ambitious, must not wander from mine. Our kindred 
are gone, my sister ! already does the rank herbage cover 
their bones; the ashes of their habitations have been 
scattered to the four winds of heaven. Of our tribe but 
a few remain, the scattered pearls of a broken chaplet ; 
but they do not the less demand the protection of their 
chief. It shall be my care to reunite them; with them 
will I range the Deserts where my fathers dwelt. I will 
once more establish the fortune of my tribe, and exalt 
the name of Tekeh ; or the last of my race sball find a 
nameless grave in its wide and barren bosom. Farewell, 
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dearest sister ! Ismael, my friend, my brother, once more 
farewell !—if we meet not again on earth, we sb: ll in 
Paradise. May your path be ever prosperous, and may 
the arm of the Almighty be your protection!” He 
rushed from us, and in a moment was lost to our view. 


Courteous reader ! our tale has reached a point where 
adventures usually terminate: our hero, possessed of 
competence and rank, as well as of his long-lost mistress, 
might, with us, have had a fair prospect of ease and hap- 
piness for the rest of his days. But it is otherwise in 
Asia. Marriage, in countries where women are held as 
a secondary class of beings, and where a plurality of 
wives is admitted of by law, becomes an event too com- 
mon and unimportant to affect materially the pursuits of 
life ; and, in point of fact, it is one which occurs, once 
at the least, to most young men before the period when 
the business of life is commenced in earnest. 

In the present case, however, it chances to form a 
stage, a resting place, in the journey of our hero’s life, 
where we can conveniently take leave of him for a sea- 
son. Should this portion of our Kuzzilbash’s adventures 
be fortunate enough to find favour with a liberal public, 
the labours of the translator may be renewed, and some 
farther passages of his life, and that of his celebrated 
master, may be offered to their notice. In the mean 
time, he humbly takes his leave in the phrase of that 
hero’s country—* Muhubut shumah cum na shewed !” 
—* Khodah hafiz shumah !’"* 





* « May your favour to your servant never diminish !” 
—< May God protect you’’—or “ have you in his remem- 
brance !” 


THE END. 





From Anecdotes of Books and Authors 
DEAN SWIFT. 


Standing one morning at the window of his study, 
the dean observed a decent old woman offer a paper to 
one of his servants, which the fellow at first refused, in 
an insolent and surly manner. The woman, however, 
pressed her suit with all the energy of distress, and in 
the end prevailed. The dean, whose soul was compas- 
siunate, saw, felt, and was determined to alleviate, her 
misery. He waited most anxiously for the servant to 
bring the paper ; but, to his surprise and indignation, an 
hour elapsed, and the man did not present it. ‘The dean 
again looked out. The day was cold and wet—and the 
wretched petitioner still retained her situation, with many 
an eloquent and anxious look at the house. ‘The bene- 
volent divine lost all patience, and was going to ring the 
bell, when he observed the servant cross the street, and 
returned the paper with the utmost sang froid and in- 
difference. The dean could bear it no longer: he threw 
up the sash, and loudly demanded what the paper con- 
tained. “It isa petition, please your reverence,”’ replied 
the woman. “ Bring it up, rascal,” cried the enraged 
dean. The servant, surprised and petrified, obeyed. With 
Swift, to know distress was to pity it; to pity, to relieve. 
The poor woman was instantly made happy, and the 
servant almost as instantly turned out of doors, with the 
following written testimonial of his conduct. “The 
bearer lived two years in my service, in which time he 
was frequently drunk, and negligent of his duty—which, 
conceiving him to be honest, I excused; but at last de- 
tecting him in a flagrant instance of cruelty, I discharge 
him.” Such were the consequences of this paper, that 
for seven years the fellow was an itinerant beggar; after 
which the dean forgave him: and in consequence of 
another paper, equally singular, he was hired by Mr. 
Pope, with whom he lived until his death. 
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LECTURE 


DELIVERED BEFORE THE ATHENIAN INSTITUTE AND 


MERCANTILE LIBRARY, IN PHILADELPHIA, ON 


The Bite and Opinions of Socrates. 


BY REV. G. W. BETHUNE. 


Few subjects of study reward our pains so well as the 
lives of the greatly good, in past ages. ‘The example of 
those who are eminent in virtue among ourselves has 
not an equal influence ; for, beside a suspicion of their 
sincerity, which men cherish from an unwillingness to 
confess themselves outdone by others in the same cir- 
cumstances, there is a real imperfection in every thing 
human, which will not bear to be looked at too closely. 
Good character, like a good picture, is seen to the best 
advantage from such a distance that the shadows of pre- 
sent jealousy may not fall upon it, and after time has 
mellowed the colouring, which, to be impressive and 
lasting, must be strong. This led Lord Bacon to say 
that “ death extinguisheth envy, and openeth the gate to 
good fame ;”’* and the twin dramatists of his time to put 
into the mouth of an honest man, oppressed by wrong, 
the bitter exclamation— 


« Oh, Antiquity ! 
Thy rare examples of nobility 
Are out of imitation, or at least 
So lamely followed, that thou art 
As much before this age in virtue 
As in time.’ 


But among the “rare examples” of moral dignity 
which the history of heathen nations affords, Socrates 
deserves the highest place, whether we consider the dis- 
interested and firm devotion of himself to the true wel- 
fare of mankind, the singular modesty of his searches 
after truth, or the remarkable agreement of many doc- 
trines which he taught, with that better wisdom now 
shed upon our souls by light from above. ‘The hest of 
the ancients freely rewarded his memory with this ho- 
nour, and the greatest of modern poets, (* who,” Mack- 
intosh observes, “from the loftiest eminence of moral 
genius ever reached by mortal, was perhaps alone worthy 
to place another crown upon his brow,”)+ says— 


“ Him well inspired the oracle pronounced 
Wisest of men !” 


Alluding to a Delphic response given during his life- 
time, that 


“ Sophocles was wise, Euripedes wiser, 
But Socrates wisest of all.” 


Yet, notwithstanding the greatness of his fame, it is 
only after much and cautious study that we can form 
any just opinion of his character and philosophy. His 
very virtue made him enemies, not only in his own day, 
but in subsequent times ; and some pious fathers of the 
church, unduly fearful lest his character for wisdom and 
goodness might seem to disprove the necessity of reve- 
lation, have most uncandidly repeated their foul and 
baseless slanders against him;§ while, within a few 
years, a learned translator of Aristophanes, in his zeal 
for his favourite poet, whose matchless power of lan- 
guage but ill atones for bis indecent scurrility, has viru- 
lently though unsuccessfully assailed him. On the other 
hand, his admirers have been excessive in his praise ; so 
much so, indeed, that another early defender of our 
faith, in a transport of admiration, pronounces him a 
Christian.| Besides, as he carefully abstained from 
making any records with his own hand, we are indebted 
for our knowledge of him principally to his two emi- 
nent disciples, Xenophon and Plato, both of them pro- 
fessedly his eulogists. Xenophon, except when he is 
speaking of arts, or historically of scenes in which he 
himself figured so gloriously, is well known to have 
been a romancer. While Plato, the father of mystical 





* Essay on Death. 

t Beaumont and Fletcher. « The Honest Man’s For- 
tune.” Act I. sc. 1, 

+ History of Ethical Philosophy. 

§ Tertullian, Cyril Alex. Gregory Nazianzen. 

| Justin Martyr. 


philosophy, (from whom, indeed, the modern Kant and 
Coleridge have derived most of their ingenious but use- 
less abstractions,) delighted to put his extravagant theo- 
ries into the mouth of his modest and cautious master ; 
so that Socrates himself, on hearing one of his dialogues 
read, exclaimed, “ What does not this young fellow 
make me say!” A careful comparison of their two ac- 
counts will however give us much that may be relied 
upon. 

Socrates was born at Athens, in the 468th year be- 
fore Christ, and lived, from infancy to his death, during 
that period which may be termed the Augustan age of 
Greece ; the age of Pericles, of Phidias the sculptor, 
Zeuxis the painter, Herodotus and ‘Thucydides the his- 
torians, AZschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, the drama- 
tists, Hippocrates, the father of medicine, and the 
splendid though luxurious Alcibiades. These were all 
known to our philosopher, and in his own time he was 
greatest among the great. Though the son of poor 
parents, his father, Sophroniscus, gave him an excellent 
education, and he enjoyed the instructions of a very re- 
markable man, the philosopher Anaxagoras. Early re- 
linquishing the calling of his father, that of a sculptor, 
he devoted himself to the study of human duties. This 
did not prevent his proving himself practically a good 
citizen, and a brave man in fighting the battles of his 
country, saving by his devoted valour at one time the 
life of Xenophon, and at another that of Alcibiades. 
Afterward, however, he mingled little in public affairs, 
(though he served once in the council of the five hun- 
dred,) believing himself called by the divinity to per- 
suade his countrymen to virtue and to rational religion. 
For this end he chose, though not ostentatiously, a life 
of poverty and self-denial, looking for his best reward to 
a consciousness of integrity in this life, and a happy im- 
mortality. Original in thought and eloquent in language, 
though so ungainly in person as to resemble a satyr, he 
drew around him many followers, and among them 
the noblest in birth and character of the Athenians. Yet 
this blamelessness and usefulness of life soon excited 
against him many enemies, in the vicious and turbulent 
democracy of his native city. The sophists, or false phi- 
losophers, who have given their name to the vexatious 
quibbles in which they delighted, were especially en- 
raged against him, for he fearlessly exposed their merce- 
nary quackery ; and because he taught that there was 
one supreme overruling Providence, whose “just eyes 
could not be blinded by the smoke of sacrifices,” but 
loved virtuous actions better than sumptuous forms, they 
accused him of impiety against the gods. ‘Taking ad- 
vantage also of the fact, that he had peculiar pleasure 
in teaching young men, they charged him with an un- 
natural crime then lamentably prevalent. This prompted 
Aristophanes, a comic poet, whose gross blackguardism 
shows the baseness of his soul, to hold the teacher of 
virtue up to ridicule, in his comedy of the “ Clouds,” 
showing the venerable man hanging ridiculously in a 
basket, and teaching the most disorganising doctrines. 
The comedy was not indeed successful at first, Socrates 
himself laughing at it; but few characters can bear up 
against ridicule; and the poison then began to work, 
which three and twenty years after resulted in a grave 
public indictment against him for impiety and corrupt- 
ing the youth. Against these charges he made an elo- 
quent and dignified defence, retracting none of his 
sentiments, denying the charge of crime, and asserting 
that his countrymen owed him reward, not punishment. 
It availed him nothing against the cruel hate of wicked 
men. Some say the multitude believed the charges ; 
others, that they were exasperated against bim because 
Critias, a renegade disciple of his, whom he openly re- 
buked for his oppression, was one of the thirty tyrants 
that the Spartan Lysander set over the Athenians, and 
who deluged the city with blood. But, alas! we know 
too well the treatment which wise and good men receive, 
when they oppose the will of a blind and brutal popu- 
lace, and need only to be told of the integrity of So- 
crates, to account for his condemnation by a people who 
had already banished Aristides, because they were tired 
of hearing him called the just. Athens has not been the 
only state where public virtue has been the least claim 
to popular favour; or where it were not easier to gain 
power by flattering the people than by serving them. 
Alas! again, it is human nature which loves even tyranny 
better than honest counsel; for, in the language of the 
modern Euripides, the pure classical Talfourd— 





“ The craven-hearted world 
Is ever eager thus to own a lord, 
And patriots smite for it in vain.” 


The best defence of Socrates is found in the remorse 
of the Athenians. They prosecuted his accusers as 
enemies to the state, putting Melitus, one of the two 
most active, to death, and banishing the other, Anytus, 
who was so universally execrated that he found no place 
of refuge, but was stoned by the people of Heraclea, 
after they had cast him out of their city. It is said that 
when the Palamedes* of Euripides was performed, and 
an actor pronounced the line— 


“You have given to cruel death the best of all the 
Greeks !” 


the whole audience, reminded of Socrates, burst into 
tears, and the theatre resounded with lamentations ; for 
which reason they made a decree that his name should 
not be spoken in public any more. 

A high testimony to the purity of his character is a'so 
found in the confession of Alcibiades, who, though he 
left his great teacher that he might pursue projects of 
ambition and luxurious pride, declared, that “he blushed 
at his way of life whenever he thought of Socrates, and 
at times almost wished him dead, and no longer a wit- 
ness of his pupil’s shame.” + 

Condemned, however, he was to drink the fatal hem- 
lock. Thirty days (owing to some religious ceremonies) 
elapsed between his sentence and his death, which was 
not only worthy of his life, but the summit of its ad- 
mirable virtue. He spent these mournful days, (mourn- 
ful to those who loved him, but full of calm and unfailing 
hope to the martyr himself), in conversing cheerfully 
with his disciples, exhorting them to remain steadfast in 
the virtue he had taught them, and confidently to expect 
a happy immortality in the divine presence, as the re- 
ward of it. An account of this sad interval is given us 
in the Phedon of Plato, the simplest and most affecting 
of all his writings. It were in vain to attempt trans- 
lating the dying scene from the Greek, for the very words 
seem to sob, and the sentences moan, as if they came 
from a broken heart, so that it has won from the learned 
of all ages the tribute of tears, as if our universal na- 
ture suffered in him. Crito, his friend, at one time, by 
bribing the jailer, had made every arrangement for his 
escape ; but the consistent friend of social order smiled 
at his zeal, and refused to fly from a mortality which he 
would soon meet, wherever he might go; declaring that 
the injury done to him, under colour of the law, was no 
reason why he should do wrong by rebelling against the 
public authority. Speaking kindly to the executioner, 
who prepared the poison, and presented it to him, not 
without tears, he calmly drank it amidst the loud sob- 
bings his friends could no longer restrain, and, walking 
up and down his cell, he geutly comforted them, until 
the torpor seized his limbs ; then lying down, he wrapped 
his mantle around him, and with a slight treniour ‘ the 
best, the wisest, and the most just of Athens” breathed 
his last, leaving to all ages the blest assurance that 


« Virtue may be assailed, but never hurt, 
Surprised by unjust force, but not enthralled ; 
Yea, even that which mischief meant most harm, 
Shall, in the happy trial, prove most glory.”+ 


The opinions of Socrates were, considering the age 
and country in which he lived, as remarkable for their 
purity and elevation as his life. Before him, the enquiry 
of philosophers had been chiefly into physical causes ; 
and though some most interesting sayings of the wise 
men of Greece, and Anaxagoras in particular, are re- 
corded, it is generally admitted that Socrates was the first 
to study and teach morals as a science. 

Cicero expressly says, ‘ Socrates was the first who 
brought down philosophy from the skies, placed it in 
cities, introduced it into families, and obliged it to ex- 
amine into life and morals, good and evil.”§ Indeed, he 
seems to have had an unjust contempt for all science, ex- 
cept that of mind, thinking it better for us to enquire 
what we ought to do than what the Deity had done. He 





* This play is lost, but some fragments, and among 
them this sentence, are preserved.— Euripides, G!ass. 
ed. vol. vii. 643, 
¢ Plato. ¢ Milton’s Comus. 








§ Tusculan Disputations. 
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was provoked to this by the vain and quibbling theorists 
of his day; but could he have known the moral dignity 
which in modern times those sciences have acquired, or 
have been surrounded by such expositors of physical 
truth as now adorn the world, he would never have 
deemed it necessary to deny their studies, that he might 


exalt his own. Socrates was, however, as he has been 
described by the ingenious though often erroneous his- 
torian of Ethical Philosophy, “ more a teacher of virtue 
than even a searcher after truth.” Hence his opinions, 
though remarkable, were few. 

He believed most firmly in the existence and provi- 
dence of one supreme, self-existent and spiritual God. 
Of him he often speaks in the singular number, delight- 
ing to give him the name of the superintending God, or 
the God who wisely and tenderly cares for us. This 
God, he believed, could only be served by sincere virtue, 
having more regard to the hearts of men than the most 
costly sacrifices ; quoting, with high commendation, an 
oracle which declared that “ God loved the thanksgiv- 
ings of the Lacedemonians better than all the sump- 
tuous offerings of the Greeks ; for,” said he, “it is absurd 
to think that Deity, like a false judge, can be bribed by 
presents.” He taught the duty of prayer, which he said 
required much precaution and attention, and gave his 
followers what he called a most excellent and safe form 
of petition, which was, “ Great God! give us the good 
things that are necessary for us, whether we ask them 
or not; and keep evil things from us, even when we 
pray to thee for them.” He believed that virtue con- 
sisted in obedience to the supreme wil! of God, which 
we were to learn from the fitness of things; and there can 
be but little doubt that he would have rejected, as a vex- 
atious dispute of the sophists, the question which some 
have started, whether there is not a radical distinction 
between right and wrong, antecedent to the divine will. 
Virtue, he believed, was always rewarded, and vice al- 
ways punished, by the Supreme Governor ; and though 
in this life wrong might seem to be more successful, the 
seeming inequality would be compensated in another. 
For he believed also in the immortality of the soul, and 
declared that though he knew nothing of the manner of 
our existence after death, it could not be otherwise but 
that the Deity would take just men to be happy with 
himself, and banish the wicked to a correspondent 
misery. 

These were the principal and fundamental articles of 
his belief, upon which he based all his instructions, and 
from which he derived that lofty courage which sustain- 
ed him throughout life in his virtue. Plato, his ingenious 
disciple, less modest than his master, has carried them 
out still farther ; but, as we have said before, his specu- 
lations are not to be taken as the sentiments of Socrates. 

It will doubtless be asked, if the opinions of Socrates 
respecting the unity of the sovereign God were so pure, 
how it was that he himself engaged in the worship of 
the many gods of Athens, composing hymns to some of 
them during the interval he spent in prison, and order- 
ing a cock to be sacrificed to Esculapius, the god of 
health, as Plato says he did, in his last moments ? Seve- 
ral things ought, however, to be considered here. In the 
first place, it has always appeared to me not an impro- 
bable opinion, that his disciples, eager to vindicate his 
fame with the multitude, for their own sakes, invented 
of him, in these respects, what was not strictly true. 
And then, again, Socrates, though convinced of the Su- 
preme Divinity, was yet, as we shall show, confessedly 
ignorant of the manner in which he should be publicly 
honoured, and might have thought it unwise to disturb 
the existing modes of worship, or to neglect them him- 
self, until some better way was discovered, lest he should 
be thought to favour an atheism which he detested.* 
Certainly, if he had not been sincere in his opinions, he 
need not have died under sentence of the law; as he 

might have averted his condemnation by timely recant- 
ing. Besides, it is not fairly honest to condemn a man 
for what he did in the last moment of mortal weakness. 
Socrates wished his last act to be an act of piety; and 
if that act was ordering a sacrifice to a false god, because 
he knew no better, it is, I repeat, most uncharitable to 
condemn so good a man for one such act, at such a time. 

It should also be remembered that Socrates, with his 
disciples, and Cicero among the Latins, used the word 
divine to signify intelligent being, because spiritually 


* Theod. de Cur. Gree. 


resembling God. They meant by divine what we mean 
by moral. It is, however, a doctrine of our own Scrip- 
tures, that the God of all employs angelic ministers to 
execute his will, whom the Jewish doctors call angels of 
Providence ; and the belief in a number of inferior gods 
was a corruption of that true opinion. Socrates was 
wrong, if he really worshiped them, but not wrong in 
applying to them the epithet divine, in his sense of the 
term. 

This also explains somewhat the assertion which So- 
crates is said frequently and seriously to have made, that 
he had within him a demon, or divine being, who re- 
buked him when he had done wrong, and urged him to 
do what was right.* He is supposed by many to have 
made these declarations, to gain greater respect for his 
doctrines, as Numa pretended to hold converse with the 
nymph Egeria, that the Romans might be better per- 
suaded to receive his laws, and not intrude upon the 
privacy in which he prepared them. The ancients dis- 
cussed the question as to the nature of this demon, or 
god of Socrates, with great interest; and among the 
rest Apuleius, a Latin disciple of Plato, (who lived in 
the second century of the Christian era,) has written a 
treatise, in which he learnedly treats of all the opinions 
which had been offered upon the subject. The conclu- 
sion to which he seems to come, (for he is not very clear 
in expressing himself,) is most probably the correct one. 
The indwelling divine spirit of Socrates was his con- 
science. Indeed, a modern has pronounced conscience 
to be “ God’s vicegerent in the soul of man ;” and the 
poet Menander has a line to the same eflect— 


“Tn all mortals, conscience is God.” 


The definition of Apuleius is curious, and deserves to 
be repeated. “He of whom I speak,” says he, « dwells 
in the most profound recesses of the mind, a perfect 
guardian, a singular prefect, a domestic speculator, a 
proper curator, an intimate inspector, an assiduous ob- 
server, an inseparable arbiter, a reprobater of what is 
evil, an approver of what is good ; and if he is legiti- 
mately attended to, sedulously known, and religiously 
reverenced, in the way he was reverenced by Socrates, 
with justice and innocence, will be a predictor in things 
uncertain, a premonitor in things dubious, a defender in 
things dangerous, and an assistant in want.’ 

Another question will naturally arise in many minds, 
whether the fact of such opinions being held by heathen 
Socrates, does not argue against the necessity of divine 
revelation? We answer no; but that on the contrary, 
whatever be the arguments of the modern objector to a 
divine revelation, he has no right to claim Socrates as 
his associate. 

For, in the first place, the moral opinions of Socrates 
were very defective. This is seen, among other in- 
stances, in the manner he treats of women. He never 
seems to consider their moral influence at all. They are 
only regarded by him as the mothers of the children of 
the state, and as little more than necessary evils. The 
hallowed influence of the marriage contract, and the 
vital connection of female purity with social happiness, 
was to him unknown. For in the beginning of the 
eighth book on the Republic, Plato (and I fear this time 
with too much truth) puts into his mouth the following 
startling sentence: “These things are now agreed on, 
that in this city, which is to be constituted in a perfect 
manner, the women are to be common, the children com- 
mon, and the education common.” And there are many 
things of a like character recorded of him elsewhere. 
Knowing this, we need not wonder that we find him 
visiting the witty and learned Aspasia, and the less cele- 
brated though clever Theodota, without appearing to 
think the less of them that they followed the most infa- 
mous profession. Indeed, it is only where Christianity 
has taught men to value the virtues of the heart more 
than physical strength and voluptuous pleasure, that 
women are raised to that influence in society which 
among us they so well deserve, and so beautifully adorn. 
There only have men learned that female virtue is, un- 
der God, the purest fountain of human happiness; that 
the holiest temple on earth is the home consecrated by 
the pious ministry of woman; and that the bosom of a 





* Some stories of the interference of this familiar 
spirit, though gravely told, are too ridiculous for belief. 
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faithful mother is the altar upon which infant man is 
most securely dedicated to his country, to the world, and 
to God. 


“ There woman reigns; the mother, daughter, wife, 
Strew with fresh flowers the thorny way of life ; 
In the clear heaven of her delighted eye, 

An angel guard of loves and graces lie ; 
Around her knees domestic duties meet, 
And fireside pleasures gambol at her feet.’’* 


Beside, no one can be more fully persuaded of the 
insufficiency of his reason to discover moral truth than 
was Socrates himself. It was a favourite observation of 
his, that the Divine Original had veiled many things in 
mystery, to teach us dependence and reverence ; nay, 
that these mysteries proved the superior divinity. For 
this reason he constantly exhorted his followers to con- 
sult the will of Deity, and seek his guidance. He taught, 
it is true, the noble maxim, that the “ honourable was 
no other than the useful,” a principle which that purest 
of Roman moralists, Cicero, has so largely and delight- 
fully dwelt upon ; but how to discover always what was 
honourable and useful, he confessed his inability ; and 
declared bis belief that men would yet be taught by re- 
velation from Heaven that which they could not discover 
themselves. This he states distinctly in the treatise on 
the Republic, when he says that a perfect kingdom would 
yet be established upon earth, by men inspired by God ; 
and that until such inspiration is given, all attempts to 
form a perfect state will be in vain. In the same work 
he also asserts with confidence, that a perfect example 
of human excellence would yet appear among men. His 
description of this perfect or just man is so curious, (I 
had almost said prophetic,) that I give it here as it is 
found in the second book of the Republic. « He will be 
a simple and ingenuous man, desiring, according to 
ZEschylus, not the semblance but the reality of good- 
ness; for if he shall be thought to be just, he will have 
honour and rewards ; and thus it will be uncertain whe- 
ther he be just for the pure sake of justice, or the re- 
wards and honours of it. Let him be stripped of every 
thing but his integrity ; while he doth no injustice, let 
him have the reputation of doing the greatest; that he 
may be tortured for justice, not yielding to reproach, or 
such things as arise from it; but may be immovable 
until death, appearing to be unjust through life, yet be- 
ing really just. The just man being of this disposition, 
will be scourged, tormented, bound, have his eyes burnt 
out, and lastly, having suffered all manner of evils, will 
be crucified.” + 

He speaks yet more plainly in the second Alcibiades, 
where this dialogue occurs : 


Soc. It is altogether necessary, Alcibiades, that you 
should wait (to be taught to pray) till some person 
teach you how you ought to behave both toward God 
and men. 

Alci. And when will that time come, Socrates? And 
who is he that will teach me? With what pleasure 
ought I to look upon him ? 

Soc. He'will do it who watches over you; but, me- 
thinks, as we read in Homer, that Minerva scattered the 
mist that veiled Diomede’s eyes, and hindered him from 
distinguishing between God and man; so it is necessary 
that he should, in the first place, scatter the darkness 
that covers your soul, and afterward give you the reme- 
dies that are necessary to put you in a condition to dis- 
cover between good and evil, for at present you know 
not how to do so. 

Alci. Let him do so; let him scatter this darkness 
and do whatever else he pleases. I abandon myself to 
his conduct, and am very ready to obey all his com- 
mands, provided I shall be made the better for it. 

Sec. Do not doubt of that. For this governor I tell 
you of has a most tender love for you. 

Alci. I think I had better defer sacrificing till that 
time. 

Soc. You are right, for otherwise you will run a great 
risk. 

Alci. I will defer it, and to express my gratitude to 
you for this good counsel, let me take this crown from 
my head, and place it upon yours. We will give other 





* J. Montgomery. 
+ The translation here given is Spens’, for greater 
proof of correctness, 
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crowns to the gods for the service we owe them, when I 
see that happy day—which will not be deferred long, if 
they please. 


Eupolis, a pupil of Socrates, 440 a. c., has left us 
also an admirable hymn to the Creator, from which Pope 
has evidently borrowed the opening part of his Uni- 
versal Prayer. I subjoin an extract from an excellent 
translation by Samuel Wesley, the father of the founder 
of methodism. It may be found in Coke’s life of the 
latter : 


«“ Author of being, source of light, 
With unfading beauties bright, 
Fullness, goodness, rolling round 
Thine own fair orb without a bound, 
Whether Thee thy suppliants call 
Truth, or Good, or one, and all, 

EI, or [An, Thee we hail, 

Essence that can never fail ; 

Grecian or Barbaric name, 

Thy steadfast being still the same ; 
Thee will I sing, O Father Jove! 

And teach the world to praise and love. 
And yet a greater Hero far, 

(Unless great Socrates doth err,) 

Shall rise to bless some future day, 
And teach to live, and teach to pray. 
Come, unknown Instructor, come ; 
Our leaping hearts shall make thee room ; 
Thou with Jove our vows shall share, 
Of Jove and Thee we are the care.” 


With such almost prescient opinions, who can doubt 
that Socrates, had he lived in our day, would have been 
a Christian? Certainly nothing can be more unfair than 
for the opponents of revelation to claim bim as being 
with them. And here I cannot avoid adding a testimony, 
wrung from the soul of the sensual but eloquent Rous- 
seau. It is found in the second volume of « Emilie.” 
«“ What prejudices, what blindness must possess that 
man who dares to compare the son of Sophroniscus with 
the son of Mary?) What an immense distance between 
them! Socrates dying without pain, without ignominy, 
easily supported to the last his character; and if this 
easy death had not cast a lustre upon his life, it might 
have been doubted whether Socrates, with all his genius, 
was any thing but a sophist. (Here the Frenchman is 
characteristically extravagant.) It may be said he in- 
vented morality, but before him others had practised it. 
He only said what they bad done, and made lessons of 
their examples. Aristides had been just before Socrates 
said what justice was. Leonidas had died for his coun- 
try, before Socrates had made love of country a duty. 
Sparta was sober before Socrates had praised sobriety. 
Before he had defined virtue, Greece abounded with vir- 
tuous men. But where did Jesus, among his country- 
men, take the pattern of that elevated and pure morality, 
of which he alone hath given both the precept and ex- 
ample ? From the bosom of the most furious fanaticism, 
the highest Wisdom made herself heard, and the sim- 
plicity of the most heroic virtue honoured the vilest 
people upon earth. The death of Jesus, expiring in tor- 
ments, blasphemed, reviled, execrated by a whole people, 
is the most fearful death one could dread. Socrates, 
taking the cup of poison, blessed the weeping man who 
presented it. Jesus, in the midst of a frightful punish- 
ment, prayed for his blood-thirsty executioners. Yes! 
if the life and death of Socrates be that of a philoso- 
pher, the life and death of Jesus is that of a God!” 

A little examination will also convince us, that the 
great doctrines of Socrates were by no means original 
discoveries of his own. It is commonly but erroneously 
supposed, that idolatry is the early commencement of 
religion among a people, upon which they improve as 
they advance in knowledge and civilisation, until they 
attain a better and more rational faith. The fact, how- 
ever, is, that all false religions are corruptions of a true 
faith, which was common to mankind in the first ages. 
This was the opinion of St. Paul, who was well ac- 
quainted with classic history. For, speaking of the 
heathen, he says: « When they knew God, they glori- 
fied him not as God, neither were thankful, but became 
vain in their imaginations, and their foolish hearts were 
darkened. Professing themselves to be wise, they be- 
came fools, and changed the glory of the incorruptible 








birds, and four-footed beasts, and creeping things.”* In 
this he is sustained by history, and the opinions of the 
ancients themselves. So far from purifying their reli- 
gion, as they increased in knowledge and refinement, 
the Greeks and Romans added to the number of their 
gods every year until they became countless. Their best 
philosophers, in later ages, had a high reverence for the 
opinions of antiquity ; and the higher up we follow the 
stream of moral sentiment the purer does it become, 
which is a strong indication that it flowed originally from 
a pure fountain. Their poets sang, too, of a happy pe- 
riod which the world at first enjoyed, and which they 
called the golden age, “ before,” as Virgil says, “ im- 
pious men learned to feed upon the slaughtered herds,” 
and when, according to Ovid, 





« Man, yet new, 
No rule but uncorrupted reason knew, 
And with a native bent did good pursue ; 
And teeming earth, yet guiltless of the plough, 
All unprovoked, did fruitful stores allow.” 


Thus we find, before the time of Socrates, records not 
faint nor few of the same doctrines which he system- 
atised. Anaxagoras, his great master, undoubtedly 
taught that « pure, intelligent, active mind was the first 
cause of all things,” for of this Aristotle and Plato both 
assure us; and indeed it is thought by many that we 
should name a school of philosophy after Homer, who 
lived at least four hundred years before our sage, and 
among whose poetical fictions much remarkableé truth is 
apparent. In one of the fragments called Orphic, be- 
cause by some supposed to have been written by Or- 
pheus, but more correctly attributed to Cecrops, a 
philosuphic founder of a colony in Attica, 1556 years 
before Christ, or more than a thousand years before So- 
crates, we find this sentence: “ ‘There is one Power, one 
Deity, one great Governor of all things.” The reader 
is aware also that the learned Greeks, (as Pythagoras 
and Herodotus,) before and about the Socratic period, 
were accustomed to travel in Egypt, as the then treasure 
house of ancient wisdom, and there, though the com- 
mon people were so degraded as to worship not only 
beasts and birds, but vegetables, (the onion being one of 
their gods,) the priests preserved in their secret and 
guarded mysteries certain great truths, with which the 
stranger student was permitted to become acquainted. 
What some of these doctrines were, we may learn from 
a verse sung in the mysteries of Eleusis, which were 
copied from those of Egypt: “ Pursue thy path rightly, 
and contemplate the King of the world. He is One, 
and of himself alone; and to that One all things have 
owed their being. He encompasses all things. No mortal 
hath beheld him, but he sees all things.” Over the statue 
of Isis, the chief deity of Egypt, was this wonderful in- 
scription : “ I am all that has been, and all that shall be, 
and no man hath ever yet lifted my veil.” I need not 
ask the reader to mark the parallelism between this and 
the words of God to Moses, “Iam ToHarI am.” This 
view of the subject is made still more clear from chro- 
nology, which fixes the date of the Phenician colonies 
under Inachus, who settled Greece in 1856, or about 
fifty years after Abraham, who lived in the days of Shem, 
the son of Noah, and one of the survivors of the old 
world, according to Moses. ‘The same historian gives us 
reason to believe that the worship of the true God was 
then prevalent in Egypt, (for he declares that the reign- 
ing Pharaoh worshiped him,) and probably universal ; 
for Melchisedek, (whom many suppose, with much rea- 
son, to have been Shem,) was the royal priest of Je- 
hovah. And, though there is much absurd contradiction 
in the Chinese chronology, they also, like the Brahmins 
of India, fix the origin of their religious opinions in a 
very remote antiquity ; whild their god Fo, or Fohi, 
seems to have been no other than Noah. Our own In- 
dians, too, who hold to the unity and spirituality of God, 
are declared by the late venerable Boudinot, whose work, 
entitled “ The Star in the West,” proves his laborious 
researches among them, to have very distinct traditions 
of the deluge. Thus, then, we find the opinions of all 
mankind converging upward to one period—a period 
when truth prevailed. The moral philosophy of Socrates 
may thus be supposed to be the gathered fragments of a 
better and revealed religion, which were too mighty not 





to have survived the concussions of the iron ages which 
preceded him. 

The very fables of the classic poets show whence 
their prevalent opinions came, corrupted by the muddy 
stream of tradition. Homer makes water to have been 
the principle of all things, and they all refer to an origi- 
nal chaos— 


“ When air was void of light, and earth unstable, 
And water’s dark abyss unnavigable, 
No certain form on any was imprest, 
All were confused, and each disturbed the rest.” 
Ovid. 
The story of Pandora is very striking. She was, ac- 
cording to Hesiod, the first woman made from clay, and 
animated. She was given as a wife to Prometheus, who 
stole fire from heaven, and presented her husband with 
a box, which, being opened, there flew from it innume- 
rable evils, such as sickness and death, which have ever 
since plagued the world, one blessing, hope, only remain- 
ing. Now Plato tells us, that the meaning of this fable 
is, that the desire of forbidden luxuries was the cause of 
all mortal evil. We see at once this story came from 
the tradition of the fall, and the promise of redemption, 
which immediately succeeded it. So, when he describes 
Jupiter as sending his commands to Neptune, that he 
should allay the storms which threatened the destruction 
of the Grecian fleet, he makes Iris, the rainbow, the 
messenger who carried the divine will. I will give one 
more instance of such agreement. Socrates, and Plato, 
and others of the ancients, believed that Divine Provi- 
dence was administered by inferior agents of the great 
Deity. This was the origin of their multiplicity of deities, 
so that we may say— 
«The Naiad bathing in her crystal spring, 
The guardian nymph of ev’ry leafy tree, 
The rushing olus on viewless wing, 
The flower-crowned queen of ev’ry cultured lea, 
And He who walked with monarch tread the sea, 
The awful Thunderer, threatening them aloud, 
God ! were their dim imaginings of Thee, 
Who saw Thee only through the misty cloud, 
Which sin had thrown around their spirits like a shroud?””* 


This belief in inferior yet good demons, I have alrea- 
dy said, appears to have been a corruption of the Scrip- 
ture doctrine of ministering angels. ‘To show the 
probability of this opinion, the reader is requested to 
compare two extracts ; the first from our Christian poet, 
Spenser, the other from Hesiod, who lived before Homer : 


« And is there care in heaven, and is there love 
In heavenly spirits to us creatures base, 
That may compassion of our evils move ? 
There is, else inuch more wretched were the race 
Of men than beasts; but oh! th’ exceeding grace 
Of highest God, that loves his creatures so, 
And all his works with mercy doth embrace ; 
The blessed angels he sends to and fro, 

To serve to wicked men, to serve his wicked foe. 


“ How oft do they their silver bowers leave, 
To come to us who sucvour want; 
How oft do they with golden pinions cleave 
The flitting skies, like flying pursuivant, 
Against foul fiends to aid us militants. 
They for us fight, they watch and duly guard, 
And their bright squadrons all around us plant ; 
And all for love, and nothing for reward : 
O why should heavenly God for men have such regard '” 


But thus Hesiod, after speaking of the golden age— 


«“ When in the grave this guiltless race were laid, 

Soon was a world of holy demons made ; 

Aerial spirits, by great Jove designed 

To be on earth the guardians of mankind ; 

Invisible to mortal eyes, they go, 

And mark our actions, good or bad, below ; 

~The immortal spies with watchful care preside, 

And thrice ten thousand round their charges glide ; 
They can reward with glory or with gold, 

A power they by divine permission hold.” 

Instances of these interesting resemblances of classic 
fable to sacred story might be greatly multiplied. 

Thus it is, that in studying the character and opinions 
of him for whom unassisted reason did the most, we are 








Ciod into an image made like to corruptible man, and to 


* Romans, i. 21, 22, 23, 


* From an unpublished poem. 
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the most convinced of the necessity of revelation. All 
that he knew, which was valuable, was derived from it ; 
and he was himself most fully persuaded, that what he 
desired yet to know, he could only learn from a heaven- 
ly instructor. Alas! that many who profess such a 
yeneration for the sage of Athens, should neglect to 
learn from him this most important lesson which he 
taught! It is not necessary to take from Socrates the 
due credit for virtue end wisdom which the candid scho- 
Jar must award him, to prove that we need a better wis- 
dom than man can teach, Socrates, in the height of his 
fame, is one of the best witnesses that the apologist for 
Christianity can summon to his cause. 








From Scargill's Widow's Offering. 


HAy Schoolwmaster’s Daughter. 


Ir the season of courtship be, as some persuns have 
said, the happiest portion of human life, then my school- 
master’s daughter must have had a very pleasant time of 
it, for 1 am sure that she spent at least twenty years of 
her life in courting and being courted. My schoolmaster 
was an amiable and worthy kind of man, who had been 
brought up asa grocer and tea-dealer; but not finding 
that business answer, he embarked in the coal trade, in 
which, again, not meeting with so much success as he 
could wish, he hired a large, rambling, old, crazy mansion, 
some fifty miles from town, called Hollybush house, and 
there he commenced the pleasant task of teaching the 
young idea how to shoot. By dint of multiplied adver- 
tisements, setting forth, with more eloquence of expres- 
sion than accuracy of statement, the peculiar charms and 
decided advantages of Hollybush-house Classical and 
Commercial Establishment, he found pupils in sufficient 
number to make a tolerable appearance at the parish 
church. Now, althuugh Ezekiel Crouch had been in- 
dulged with a quarter’s Latin before he left school, by 
way of a finish, yet he had forgotten so much of what he 
had learned, that he very modestly declined taking upon 
himself the entire burden of the classical department ; 
but he procured as his assistant an usher of all work. 
The usher’s name was Algernon Sydney Snape ; he was 
about thirty years of age, and had been, so his advertise- 
ment stated, “ familiar with the scholastic routine in the 
higher circles for fifteen years.” He was what may be 
called an ambitious student, aiming at universal know- 
ledge : but, in consequence of the multifarious nature of 
his pursuits, he was under the necessity of taking the 
shortest cut to every science. In addition to Greek, Latin, 
French, Arithmetic, Drawing, History, Geography, Al- 
gebra, and two or three dozen more little matters, he was 
profoundly, after his fashion, skilled in Astronomy. 
Really it would have done your heart good to hear him 
on a starlight night, descant on the three stars in Orion’s 
belt, or on the beauty of the Great Bear’s tail. He had 
a fine deep sonorous voice, and a large Roman nose, 
which seemed to act as a sounding-board, or perhaps I 
might better compare it to the drone of a bagpipe ; for 
when you heard him talking at a little distance, or in an 
adjoining room, separated as the rooms of Hollybush- 
house were, by a thin partition of old cracked wainscot, 
the sound was like that of a bagpipe, or a legion of 
humble-bees. He used to talk very learnedly about the 
solar system, nor could you be long in his company 
without learning that the stars were so many suns, the 
centres of so many systems, equal and perhaps superior 
in splendour to ours. He could tell you, that though the 
earth was vulgarly considered to be round, yet it was not 
a perfect globe, but flattened at the poles like an orange; 
yet if you were to ask him whether by the word orange he 
meant a St. Michael’s, or a China, or a Seville orange, I 

don’t think he could tell you, for that is not in the book. 
He was tall, and had what may be called the scholar’s 
stoop, that is a sort of round shoulderedness, as if he was 
in the constant habit of hugging folios. In fact, he was 
all over science and profundity, and was as saturated with 
learning as the Hackney marshes are with water after a 
thaw. Eugene Atam was a fool, and the admirable 
Crichton was « flat to him. Of course, I need not add 
that he wore spectacles; no man can be perfectly wise 
without them. 

No sooner had Mr. Snape taken possession of his 
charge at Hollybush-house, than he fell in love with 
Araminta, his master’s only child. Araminta was at this 


time in her sixteenth year, short in stature, sharp of 
feature, and somewhat quick in temper and expression. 
She had sufficient clearness of complexion and brightness 
of eye to pass for pretty with those who were disposed to 
call her so. Seen through the spectacles of Sydney 
Snape, she was a perfect beauty. Indeed, I have reason 
to believe, that this was the first time in his life that this 
gentleman was in love ; for he had hitherto been so much 
absorbed in literary and scientific pursuits, that he had 
not found leisure enough for the tender passion ; and by 
means of his spectacles, through which he could hardly 
distinguish a petticoat from a pump, he was protected 
from sudden surprises, and tolerably well guarded from 
falling in love at first sight. But when he came to 
Hollybush-house, having read all his own books, and 
finding there no other than blank copy-books for the 
coming scholars to write in, he had a few days literary 
leisure, which he spent in conversation with Mr., Mrs., 
and Miss Crouch. Now it so happened, that Minty, as 
the young lady was sometimes called for shortness, had 
something of a passion for astronomy, or more properly 
speaking, perhaps, for star-gazing ; regarding the matter 
rather as a thing of sublimity and beauty than of science. 
After supper one evening, the conversation turned on 
astronomy, and Mr. Snape proposed an adjournment to 
the open air, to view the beauties of the starry heavens. 
Mr. Crouch did not like to leave his gin and water, and 
Mrs. Crouch did not like to leave her easy chair ; so little 
Minty and the usher had all the starry heavens to them- 
selves, The parents of the young lady thought her quite 
safe, and no more in danger of losing her heart to 
Algernon Sydney Snape, than she would have been of 
falling in love with one of the beasts in the Tower. Nor 
was she in danger, but Algernon himself was in great 
danger; Cupid had already drawn his bow, and only 
waited till the parties should be all alone together on the 
grass-plot to let fly his arrow. It was a very fine night, 
and the stars had it all their own way; there was no 
moon to outshine them, and there was no cloud to ob- 
scure them. Sydney was on stilts, and Minty was in 
raptures. 

Minty turned her pert little visage upwards to gaze 
upon the heavens, and she fooked on the planets in their 
courses, and the stars in their spheres, with as much 
ecstasy as she would have gazed on the pattern of a new 
gown. But Mr. Snape was about twice the height of 
Miss Crouch, therefore, while the young lady was won- 
dering, with upturned face, at the sublimity of the starry 
heavens, the usher, who stood beside her, was looking 
down with equal admiration at the beauties of Minty’s 
fine bright eyes. Fain would he have popped the ques- 
tion at that very moment ; but, in the first place, he did 
not know what to say, and in the next place, Mrs. Crouch 
just then popped her head out at the front door, and 
begged the parties not to stay out too long in the cold. 
Algernon Sydney Snape had just time to say, “ Ah, 
Miss!” in a very sentimental and pathetic tone; but, 
whether the exclamation were excited by the beauty of 
the stars in the tail of the Great Bear, or by any sublunary 
matters, Minty neither knew nor cared. 

Next day the boys came to school, and, among the 
rest, a fine tall youth about fifteen years of age, named 
Ned Bright. It must be some ages ago, I suspect, since 
the name of Bright was conferred upon this family, for 
they were at this time but a dull set, and Ned himself 
was no conjuror; but he was a fine, big, good-humoured, 
bouncing boy ; and if he was not highly distinguished in 
school-hours by the keenness of his arithmetical inves- 
tigations, or by any peculiar subtlety of philological 
analysis, he more than maJe up for these deficiencies in 
play-hours, by the vigour with which he brandished the 
cricket-bat, by the skill with which he directed the rolling 
marble, by the agility of his leaps, and by the joyous pre- 
eminence with which he joined in every boyish sport. 
He was a nice piay-fellow for Minty, and, being a parlour 
boarder, and the son of a particular friend and patron of 
Ezekiel Crouch, he was treated altogether as one of the 
family ; and the young people had plenty of opportunity 
of being alone together, which Minty thought particularly 
agreeable. Minty began to hate Mr. Snape, and to think 
literature, science, and philosophy, and all that sort of 
thing, a great bore; with a reservation, however, in 
favour of astronomy, provided that Ned Bright, and not 
Mr. Snape, were the companion of her astronomical 
studies. Now Ned Bright, notwithstanding that he was 





a fine bold-looking boy, was, at times, rather shy and 


sheepish, especially when in company with the gentler 
sex. Minty did all she could to cure him of this in- 
firmity ; she played music to him, and sang to him, and 
invited him to sing with her; for she was sure he must 
have a good voice; and so he had, for he was at that 
time of life when youths who sing have too good voices, 
the one treble, the other bass, prettily blending and inter- 
mingling the one with the other ; so that when they sing 
a solo, they seem to be singing a duet. Often and often 
did Minty warble forth the well-known air, « Ob sing 
sweet bird!” before she could prevail upon her sweet 
bird, Ned Bright, to open his lips in song. At length 
she prevailed on him to join her in the duet of « All’s 
well ;” and then she hated Mr. Snape afresh, and won- 
dered at his insolence in daring to pay his pedantic 
attentions to her. Nay, indeed the poor usher could 
hardly get a civil word from her: and when he addressed 
her on any topic of science or literature, she looked as if 
she wished that she was tall enough to box his ears, 
Nevertheless, Algernon Sydney was not a whit abashed 
or discomfited; he recollected the old saying, * Faint 
heart never won fair lady :” and he fully resolved that he 
would not give up for a trifle; he knew that Ned Bright 
must one day or other leave schoo], and then he hoped 
there would be a verification of the proverb, “ Out of 
sight out of mind.” Meantime Miss Crouch proceeded 
with great vigour to lay siege to the heart of Ned Bright. 
Ned had a watch, and the young lady must needs cut 
him out a pretty watch-paper for the same, with a pair of 
turtle-doves billing and cooing in the midst of a wilder- 
ness of true lovers’ knots. On the fourteenth of February, 
Ned Bright received, by means of some invisible postman, 
a very pretty letter, bedizened all over with cupids and 
calves’ hearts. 

Though the young gentleman was none of the most 
acute, he possessed suflicient penetration to solve these 
hieroglyphics ; and had sagacity enough to guess froin 
whose hand they came; and therefore, he sent Minty a 
very pretty answer to her valentine; which answer, 
Minty, who was disposed to be rather hasty in her con- 
clusions, was inclined to regard as an offer of marriage. 
Remarks have sometimes been made on young ladies 
saying “ no,” before they are asked ; it is, however, per- 
haps quite as indiscreet for them to say “ yes,” a little 
too soon. 

So matters went on for two or three years, till Ned 
Bright was considered to have finished his education, and 
was accordingly removed from Holly bush-house Classical 
and Commercial Establishment. The young gentleman 
took leave very respectfully of all the family, and of Ara- 
minta among the rest. And when he was gone, Minty 
sat moping alone. She opened her music books, but it 
was only to sigh over them, for she had not the heart to 
sing, now that her sweet bird was gone; she looked at 
her favourite duet, « All’s well; but all was not well 
now. She began to think it strange, after the lapse of a 
few weeks, that she did not hear from him; indeed it was 
very odd, she thought, that he should have left school 
without making some arrangement for their correspond- 
ence. It is true, that he had not expressly and explicitly 
made her an offer of marriage, but then she took it for 
granted that there was an understanding between them. 
At length, after a few months of sad suspense, there came 
| the mournful intelligence that Ned Bright was gone to 
| the East Indies—gone for nobody knows how many 
| years. Ob, the hard-hearted youth! Not a sigh, nota 
| letter, not even a message for poor Minty. He had 
utterly forgotten the watch-paper, and the valentine, and 
the duet of « All’s well.” What could poor Minty do? 
Minty sighed, Minty cried, and Minty could not eat her 
dinner. 

Algernon Sydney Snape now began to flatter himself 
that there would soon be a vacancy in the young lady’s 
heart, and, accordingly, he set himself with great diligence 
to console the mourning damsel, but, for a long time, his 
efforts were without success. Minty’s heart was on board 
an East-Indiaman. She would listen to no consolation, 
even though Mr. Snape quoted many a passage, from the 
Greek and Latin classics, to prove the folly of grieving 
for what cannot be helped. But Minty was mounted on 
tragedy stilts, and all the Greek and Latin quotations in 
the world could not bring her dow1. She was fully bent 
on despising the whole sex, and renouncing the whole 
world, on account of the unfaithfulness of Ned Bright. 
Algernon Sydney was, however, determined to persevere, 
even though when he handed her the bread and butter at 
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tea-time, she seemed almost ready to knock the plate 
back into his face. 

By degrees, at length, the angry one softened and re- 
lented ; she thought it a pity that the innocent should 
suffer for the guilty, so she retracted her decision about 
hating the whole sex on account of Ned Bright, and con- 
fined her indignation wholly to him, She listened more 
patiently to the Greek and Latin quotations wherewith 
Algernon sought at once to instruct and console her ; she 


even suffered the usher to talk to her on the science of 


astronomy, and to point out to her once more the beauties 
of the starry heavens; though it must be acknowledged, 
that now and then there were moments of tenderness, in 
which the sight of the Great Bear was almost too much 
for her feelings, bringing to her recollection so forcibly 
her dear Ned Bright. Mr. Snape was now no longer 
snapped and snarled at, but treated with a tolerable de- 
gree of courtesy ; his conversation was listened to very 
respectfully, and bis wise sayings were heard with due 
applause. But still Minty was not quite herself; a de- 
gree of tender melancholy was still brooding over her, 
which made her very interesting, but not lively. Herein, 
indeed, she was more acceptable and engaging to Mr. 
Snape, who was a grave and solemn man, and dearly 
loved a bit of sensibility. He now thought « good easy 
man,” that everything was going on smoothly, and that 
he should succeed to the vacancy made in Araminta’s 
heart, by the secession and defection of Ned Bright; but, 
alas for the usher’s hopes! there came to Hollybush- 
house Classical and Commercial Establishment, another 
parlour boarder, by name Dick Sharpe, 


Cedite Rom: i Scriptores cedite Graii — 


which, being translated by Miss Crouch, means, “I don’t 
care a fig for your Greek and Latin quotations, Mr. 
Snape.’ Minty was now herself again, and poor Alger- 
non Sydney was himself again, that is, a despised usher, 
and rejected suitor. Dick Sharpe was nearly sixteen 
years of age, and as Minty was barely nineteen, there did 
not seem to be, as the folks say, “ any great disparage- 
ment of years between them.” Dick was the funnies 
fellow you can possibly imagine ; he was up to all man- 
ner of sport. He seemed to think that the whole world, 
and all that was in it, was created merely for him to make 
a jest of it, and to play tricks with it. He was not, in- 
deed, in his amusements, most considerate of the feelings 
of others, and if he could but create a laugh, he cared not 
at whose or at whatever expense it was raised. Many 
were his amusements: among the rest, there was one in 
which he particularly delighted, and that was tying an 
owl on a duck’s back, and sending the duck into the 
water. He used to think it was so funny to see the 
frightened stare of the terrified owl as it emerged from the 
water ; and there was something so ludicrous in its balf- 
stifled hootings, as the duck dived down again, to get rid 
of its troublesome companion. Dick Sharpe used to 
describe this scene with such inimitable grace and humour, 
that all Minty’s sensibility and sentimentality fled before 
it, and she thought Dick the most charming fellow she 
had ever seen. Ned Bright was a mere clodpole to him ; 
what was Ned Bright to her? He might go to the East 
Indies, or to the West Indies, or to any Indies that he 
pleased, for anything that she cared. Nay, so complete 
was the revolution that had taken place in her heart, 
that I verily believe, if Ned Bright had been an owl, she 
would have given her consent to have him fastened on a 
duck’s back, and launched into a horsepond, for the amuse- 
ment of Dick Sharpe. Dick had a watch, and Minty 
must needs cut out a watch paper for him, but positively 
he was so funny, that she could hardly cut it out for laugh- 
ing. She was in fact almost always giggling, greatly to 
the grief of grave Mr. Snape, who quoted passages from 
the Greek and Latin classics, reprobating immoderate 
laughter. 

Now no longer did the young lady meet the usher with 
a scowl and a frown, but, what was quite as bad, if not 
worse, with a pert and saucy laugh. When Mr. Snape 
quoted some grave and solemn aphorism from the Greek 
tragic poets, translating, as he quoted, for the benefit of 
the lady, she did not listen to the oracle with a reluctant 
attention and a sulky silence, as she had done heretofore, 
but she laughed the old Greek to scorn, with some second- 
hand jest of Dick Sharpe’s, meeting quotation by quota- 
tion, and setting up the authority of Master Sharpe 
against that of Euripides or Sophocles. Dicky was not 


comic song with no inconsiderable degree of humour. 
His performance of Giles Scroggins’s Ghost was beyond 
all praise; his powers of imitation were altogether sur- 
prising ; he could take off any peculiarity of tone, gesture 
or look, with a most admirable felicity; and very often 
would he amuse Minty by a burlesque delineation of the 
sober and sententious style of Algernon Sydney Snape. 
With such qualifications as these, it was, of course, im- 
possible that he should not win the heart of Araminta 
Crouch; and Araminta sought to return the compliment, 
by endeavouring to win his. For this purpose, she ac- 
commodated herself to his humour, laughed at his jokes, 
and was mightily amused at his pranks, and at his narra- 
tion of them. Indeed, I am not quite certain that she 
did not suffer him, unreproved, to quiz her father and 
mother,—in their absence of course ; for whatever faults 
Dicky might have, he was by no means deficient in the 
virtue of prudence, always taking especial care not to play 
off his tricks when there was any danger of an inconve- 
nient retaliation. If he tied a tin kettle to a dog’s tail, 
he preferred, for that philosophical experiment, a little 
dog that was afraid of him, to a great dog that would 
turn round and bite him ; and in playing off his practical 
jokes on his schoolfellows, he selected the little ones whom 
he could beat, in preference to the big ones who could 
beat him. This was wise, very wise, and was the means 
of keeping him out of many scrapes, into which he would 
otherwise have been drawn, by his irresistible propensity 
to humour. 

Any man of less perseverance than Algernon Sydney 
Snape would have given up Araminta as utterly hopeless, 
but he despaired not. He no more heeded the gibes 
of Dick Sharpe, than Jupiter cared for the mockeries of 
Momus. The paiient and learned usher thought, that a 
time must come when Dicky also must leave school, and 
that a time might come when he would not care a fig for 
Minty, and when Minty would find that out. And in- 
deed, notwithstanding all appearances, the time did come, 
Dick Sharpe bad been at school long enough according 
to the thinking of his indulgent parents; he was now 
upwards of nineteen years of age, and it was thought to 
be quite time that he should go out into the world. 

Hitherto he and Minty had been the best of friends, 
but there had not been a word said about love, for love is 
a very serious matter, and these two young people had 
been always giggling and laughing. woe” 

But now the time for parting was come, Minty looked 
grave and serious, in the hope of provoking Dicky to the 
same ; but that sort of thing was not at all in Dicky’s 
way. When they were all alone together, and mention 
was made of the young gentleman’s departure, Minty 
fetched a deep sigh, and gave Dicky a pathetic look, with 
a face as long as the handle of a mop. She thought that 
look irresistible, but he stood it most wonderfully well, 
and instead of returning her sigh for sigh in sober 
seriousness, he mimicked her mournful look with such 
admirable grimace, that she absolutely could not help 
laughing aloud, and he joined in the noisy chorus, 

At length he departed, and Miss Crouch, who had been 
laughing for nearly three years or more, had now sufficient 
leisure to be grave ; and most soberly did she suspect that 
soon she should have occasion to laugh, as the saying is, 
on the wrong side of her face. Month after month she 
wuited in hopes of a letter or visit from Dick, but there 
came no letter, and there came no Dick. How dull the 
house did seem without Dick Sharpe! Minty recollect- 
ed what a fuss she had made about the unfaithfulness of 
Ned Bright, and, therefore, she endeavoured to conceal 
her grief from the eye of the world on the present occa- 
sion. Nevertheless, she sighed deeply, anid! looked mar- 
vellously lackadaisical. Had Dicky quite forgotten her? 
Yes, or he remembered her only to laugh at her! for, 
many months after his departure, it happened that Eze- 
kiel Crouch, reading the newspapers, suddenly exclaimed, 


of Sophocles and Euripides ; and poor Minty was forced 
to listen as patiently as she could to the wisdom of the 
ancients ; for she could no longer meet long quotations 
by broad grins, or set up the authority of Dick Sharpe 
against the wisdom of the Greek dramatic poets, §, 
solemnly did Algernon Sydney set forth the great doctrine 
of fatality, as displayed in the writings of the Attic dra. 
matists, that little Minty, in the mopishness of her sou), 
and the despondency of her spirit, began most seriously 
to fancy that she lived a kind of charmed life, and was 
doomed to court and be jilted by all her father’s parjour 
boarders to the end of time, unless she would consent to 
give her hand to the tall prosy usher. But she did not, 
and could not, and would not like Mr. Snape. Besides 
he was such an old man ; he was at least six or seven 
years older than he was when he first came to Hoilybusb- 
house Classical and Commercial Establishment. 

There was, however, one consolation to Mr. Snape 
and that was, that Minty had ceased to laugh at him, and 
indeed, since Dick’s good luck, she had been scarcely seen 
to smile. There was also another consolation, and q 
ground, at it were, of hope to the usher, and that was the 
unquestionable, though not much to be talked of, fact, 
that Minty herself was growing older, and that she cou! 
not, with any tolerable degree of propriety, much longer 
make love to the parlour boarders. Araminta herself, | 
believe, had a little suspicion of this kind ; but being at 
the age of two or three and twenty, no taller than she had 
been at sixteen, she felt that she had a very good right to 
remain in her teens as long as might be convenient ; and 
so, while she began to hate Mr. Snape afresh, because he 
knew that she was not so young as she was six or seven 
years ago, yet she also feared as well as hated him; for 
she felt that it was in his power to let out the secret when 
it might be least convenient to her. This consideration 
induced her, during the interregnum which followed the 
good luck of Dick Sharpe, to behave with rather more 
than wonted courtesy to her father’s usher. 

By this courtesy Mr. Snape was for a while deceived, 
and he began very seriously to flatter himself that he was 
not altogether indifferent to her, seeing that she no longer 
flouted at his politeness, nor laughed at his wisdom. 

This delusion, however, like all other delusions, was 
doomed to pass quickly away ; for there came to Holly- 
bush-house another parlour boarder, and Minty’s heart 
was gone again as sure as a gun. 


Master Frederick Wilkinson, the new boarder, was but 
fifteen years of age, but youth, thought Minty, is a fault 
that will soon mend ; and indeed, young as he was, ac- 
cording to the statement of his years, he was far from 
being young in his appearance and manners. 
| He was quite a gentleman, very much indeed of a 
gentleman, so much of a gentleman that he was scarce'y 
| anything but a gentleman. He was polite in everything 
| and to everybody ; he was precise in his speech, yielding 
| 
| 





in argument, and, withal, so modest in conversation as 
never to contradict, never to interrupt. He never laugb- 
ed, he never frowned, but was always smiling, and s0 
careful to avoid giving offence, that if by any accident he 
set his foot on a cat’s tail, he would ask pardon with such 
resistless courtesy of manner, that the animal soor sup- 
pressed all feeling of resentment. At the tricks of Dick 
Sharpe he would have revolted with horror; nor would 
he have been much better pleased with the rude and 
boisterous sports in which Ned Bright had been wont to 
delight himself. As all violent bodily exertion was re 
| pulsive to him, so in like manner he was anxious to avoid 
any great mental exercise; and having observed that 
profound scholars are generally distinguished by some 
ungraceful peculiarities, of manner or fits of absence, 
which are excessively ungentlemanlike, he had no au- 
bition to become a great scholar, lest his intellectual 
attainments might interfere with his gentlemanly man- 


« Here’s fine luck for our old acquaintance Dick Sharpe!’’ | ners. Both play and work, therefore, he took moderately, 
At the mention of fine luck and Dick Sharpe, Minty | gently, and discreetly. It was, I suppose, in consequence 
looked quite delighted, for, of course, she expected that | of not fatiguing his mind by hard study, and not er 
he was coming to share his good luck with her. But | hausting his frame by violent bodily exercises, that he 
alas for human hopes! the luck alluded to was not of a | possessed a continual fund of placid good humour, and 4 
nature to be shared with Minty ; for when Ezekiel read | pleasant minor ingenuity that made him a most excellent 
the paragraph througkout, it appeared that Dick Sharpe’s | hand at guessing riddles and concocting conundrums. 
luck consisted in having eloped with, and married an | He had, also, some little notion of singing; but as his 
heiress. | voice was rather slender, and as Minty’s pianoforte was 

Here was a new source of sorrow to the lovelorn dam- | rather harsh in its tones, and as Minty, from a natural 
sel! A second hope was gone. But Algernon Sydney | impetuosity and decision of character, was in the habit of 





what may strictly be called musical, but he could sing a 


Snape was still near to administer consolation to her out | thumping the keys with great vigour, Master Wilkinson's 
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voice could scarcely he heard when accompanied, and he 

could not sing at all without an accompaniment. 

Master Wilkinson, the sagacious reader will perceive, 
had scarcely any features in common with his predeces- 
sors, and that was a fortunate circumstance for Minty, 
inasmuch as she was thereby more effectually enabled to 
forget her former unfaithful swains ; for, had there been 
anything in the present like the past, the past might oc- 
casionally have been brought to mind; whereas Ned 
and Dick were totally forgotten, and Master Wilkinson 
was all in all. 

In former instances, Minty had commenced her court- 
ships by cutting out watch-papers for the young gentle- 
men; but in the present case this procedure was super- 
fluous, for Master Wilkinson had a watch-paper of his 
own cutting out, and a very beautiful one it was. He 
had also coloured it, for he was exceedingly clever in that 
kind of work; and he had a pair of very curious scissors, 
by which he could cut out most ingeniously. In fact, 
Master Wilkinson was a very nice young gentleman ; he 
was quite a model to all the other boys in the school ; 
and they used to look up to him with peculiar respect, 
and to think of him as one of an order altogether superior 
to themselves. Minty was quite enraptured with the 
elegance of his manners, and endeavoured, according to 
the best of her ability, to be equally elegant. She utterly 
and decidedly renounced all that boisterousness of mirth 
in which she had been accustomed to indulge while Dick 
Sharpe had been lord of the ascendant. 

Comic songs were quite thrown aside. “Giles Scrog- 
gins’s Ghost was sent to light tke kitchen fire, and “ Polly 
Higginbotham” was doomed to clean candlesticks. Master 
Wilkinson was a great admirer of Italian music, and 
thereupon Minty and he did their best to perform the 
duet “ Za ci darem la mano.” Minty thought it mar- 
vellously sentimental and fine, though she did not know 

what it meant, and she did not like to show her ignorance 
by asking Master Wilkinson. Now Master Wilkinson 
was so polite, that whenever he had finished a duet, he 
always made a bow to the young lady who had accompa- 
nied him; and Minty, determining not to be outdone in 
politeness, always rose from—or I should rather say de- 
scended from the music-stool, and in return for his polite 
bow, made a curtsey quite as polite. I am sure if Dick 
Sharpe had seen them he would have laughed outright. 

In this study of politeness, there resulted one advantage 
to Algernon Sydney Snape, and that was, that Miss 
Crouch no longer scowled at him gloomily, nor laughed 
at him insolently ; but she behaved to him with most 
consummate politeness, and she bowed or rather curtsied 
to the quoted authority of Euripides, although still bent 
upon following the desires of her own heart. 

Araminta greatly admited the politeness and superfine 
elegance of Master Wilkinson ; but she soon began to be 
impatient that no progress seemed to have been made 
towards winning his heart. His very gentlemanlike de- 
meanour kept him always at a cold distance from every 
one; there was not an atom more of tenderness in his 
manner towards Miss Crouch, than towards Algernon 
Sydney Snape; and Master Wilkinson made as many 
fine speeches to the schoolmaster’s wife as he did to the 
schoolmaster’s daughter,—and Minty knew that he could 
not be courting both. 

The young lady was now advancing in years, being 
between twenty and thirty, and she began to be angry 
with Master Wilkinson, because he could not see how 
deeply she was in love with him; or if he did see that he 
would not take an opportunity of letting her know that 
the love was reciprocal. Having read three or four 
bushels of the best novels and romances of the day, she 
supposed, and no doubt very justly, that she knew as 
much about love as inost folks; and though almost all 
the gentlemen lovers in the said three or four bushels of 
standard novels and romances, were quite as polite and as 
accomplished as Master Wilkinson, and some, perhaps, 
yet more so, yet not one of them did she remember so 
utterly insensible as he seemed to be to the charms of the 
fair sex. 

She had walked with him in the fields, leaning upon 
his arm, which his politeness always offered, and which 
hers never refused ; and she had looked up in his face, 
with a smile of approval and admiration at the wisdom of 
his remarks on things in general, and, whenever he 
chanced to utter anything at all approaching to tender- 
ness, or, by any effort of an ingenious imagination, con- 


ground, expecting every moment to feel the pressure of 
his hand upon hers, in order that she might lift up her 
eyes again and fix them, blushing, on his. She started 
timidly at the sight of cows, she talked sentimentally 
about lambs, and poetically about larks ; but neither cows, 
lambs, nor larks—neither timidity, sentimentality, nor 
poetry, touched the cold heart of the polite Master Wil- 
kinson, or induced him to pop the question to Minty. 
In the cold evenings, when the fire was more attractive 
than the fields, Minty would sit with the young gentle- 
man by the fire-side, fixing her chair as near to his as she 
conveniently could, and filling up the intervals of talk 
with tender sighs; keeping her band all the while so near 
to his side that he might easily lay hold of it if so dis- 
posed. But every attempt on the young gentleman’s 
heart was utterly in vain; and Minty began to think her- 
self exceedingly ill used, forgetting all the while how 
| cruel she had been to Algernon Sydney Snape. Indeed 
she could not help thinking, that if the learned usher had 
been sitting by her side when her hand hung so tewpt- 
ingly and accessibly by her, he would not have neglected 
to avail himself of its proximity ; but would have pressed 
it between his own palms, or have conveyed it to his 
learned and eloquent lips. As for the polite Master 
Wilkinson, he let the hand hang there till it was tired ; 
and if he did now and then cast a look at it, poor Minty 
could not tell whether the look was intended to imply 
that he longed to touch it, or that he wondered why it 
was hanging there. 

Such is the elasticity of hope, and such is the un- 
pleasantness of despair, that Araminta would not relin- 
quish the fond expectation, that one day or other, by means 
of continual perseverance, she should make herself mistress 
of the heart of the polite and courteous Master Wilkinson, 
for she was almost certain that he could not have any 
previous engagement; and she was equally sure that 
there was nothing objectionable in herself. It was now 
beginning to be an actually serious matter to poor Minty. 
Frederick Wilkinson had been at school three years ; he 
was fifteen when he came, and now he was eighteen, an 
age at which he ought surely to know his own mind ;— 
and Minty, who had once been three-and-twenty, was now 
six-and-twenty. ‘This was a most serious consideration, 
but what was to be done? Minty endeavoured to recol- 
lect, out of the three or four bushels of novels which she 
had read, some case parallel to her own, so that she might 
have some little direction as to procedure, or some slight 
ground of hope. But she could find no such thing; for 
all the nice young gentlemen in those books were quite 
ready enough to make love of their own accord ; so that 
she, at last, was almost inclined to think, that Master 
Wilkinson was not a nice young gentleman, because he 
not only did not make love of his own accord, but he 
would not take any of the numberless hints that were 
given to him, or avail himself of the countless opportuni- 
ties afforded him of avowing his attachment. In a word, 
Minty, in spite of her hopes and wishes, began to be tired 
of Master Wilkinson, and to wish that he would take 
himself off and make room for his betters. At length he 
departed with the same frigid politeness which marked 
his first appearance at the school. 
angry with him, and said she was glad that he was gone; 





self in her room, and sat down and cried ; but whether 
she cried for the one that was gone, or whether she cried 
for another to come, is not known; I do not think that 
she herself exactly knew which it was. 

Now ensued another and a very long interregnum, 
during which, Algernon Sydney Snape renewed, with a 
most praiseworthy pertinacity and indefatigability, his 
suit to the hitherto obdurate and insensible Araminta 
Crouch. But Araminta thought foul scorn of her father’s 
usher; still she rejected his proffered hand, albeit with 
somewhat more civility and courtesy than had been the 
case in days gone by. Algernon himself, in despite of 
rejection after rejection, continued to have hopes, for he 
observed at each interval that the style of repulsion grew 
less and less repulsive; either he was more accustomed 
to being refused, and so cared less about it, or Araminta 
was more habituated to his addresses and they became 
less disagreeable. Hollybush-house Establishment con- 
tinued to flourish, and there was every now and then a 
parlour boarder admitted ; but the mischief of the matter 
was, that they were mere boys, not more than twelve or 
thirteen years of age, and it appeared to Minty, that, of 





vertible to pathos, she had sighed and cast her eyes to the 











late years, a strange alteration had taken place in the 





system of education ; for instead of having new parlour 
boarders admitted at fifteen or sixteen years of age, the 
boys generally left school by the time tbat they had 
arrived at this period of life. Minty, however, still had 
her pets and favourites among the boys, though there 
were none to whom she paid such very particular atten- 
tion as she had dune to the three young gentlemen whose 
names have been already recorded. She could not make 
up her mind to accept Mr. Snape, though, for several 
years, he made it a regular practice to pop the question 
twice a year, viz. at Midsummer and at Christmas, be- 
having to her during the intervals with most polite and 
friendly attention. As time advanced, and became, of 
course, more precious, inasmuch as there remained less 
of it, he added Easter to the times of proposing ; so that 
after the lapse of some few years, Minty used to say that 
few young ladies had refused so many offers as she had. 
Minty Crouch had now arrived at her thirty-tifth year, 
and thought, that, as so much time had been lost, it 
would be desirable to lose as little more as possible ; so 
she betuok herself seriously to put into execution a 
scheme, which she had frequently meditated, but which 
had thus far merely evaporated in meditation. The 
scheme was to select from among her father’s pupils some 
amiable unsophisticated youth, on whom to lavish her 
kind and sisterly attentions, and so to gain his heart, 
before the boy knew that he had a heart to lose, and to 
bring up a husband for herself; even as the author of 
“ Sandford and Merton” is recorded to have brought up 
a wile for himself. Araminta looked round amongst her 
neighbours and friends, to find some examples of middle- 
aged ladies married to young gentlemen, so that she 
might have some one to keep her in countenance. She 
| found several instances in which the lady was ten or 
twelve years older than her husband; one or two where 
the difference was tifteen or sixteen years; but not one 
could she find where the disparity of years, on the side of 
the wife, amounted to one-and-twenty years, as it must 
| in her case, should she, at the age of five-and-thirty, se- 
lect for her future husband a young gentleman of four- 
| teen. She consoled herself, however, with the thought, 
that though she was five-and-thirty in fact, she was not 
| more than five-and-twenty in appearance; and as she 
| had always been accustomed to the society of young per- 
sons, she had acquired a certain youthfulness of manner, 
which would help to keep up the delusion. It was during 
the midsummer holidays, and after one of the faintest and 
feeblest refusals that she had ever given to Algernon 
Sydney Snape, that she resolved to put this scheme in 
force ; and though she could not find any precedent, or 
any specimen of the kind, in her recollection, in the three 
or four bushels of novels which she had read, she thought 
that from the long practice and experience which she had 
| in matters of courtship, there could not be much doubt 
| of success. Algernon Sydney Snape thought that the 
faint and gentle manner in which his last offer had been 
| rejected, was an intimation that he should not have occa- 
| sion to ask above once or twice more. He little thought 
| what decisive and serious steps the young lady was tak- 
| ing, to demolish the fine fabric of his hopes. ‘hus it 








Minty was quite | often hap ens, &c. &c.—the reader knows the rest. 


The midsummer holidays closed, the boys came back 


nevertheless, she immediately ran up stairs and shut her- | to school, and Minty’s heart went pit-a-pat when she 


thought of the important choice that she was now about 
to make, She began to think of her “ destiny” as mag- 
nificently as Napoleon Bonaparte used to talk about his, 
In the midst of her trepidations and palpitations, it was 
announced to her that a new parlour boarder was com- 
ing, a young gentleman about fourteen years of age,— 
the very age she had fixed on, and, what was more re- 
markable, his name was Ned Bright. Minty was quite 
sure there must be “ destiny” in the matter, and she be- 
gan already to consider herseli as Mrs. Bright; and when 
she saw the young gentleman, she thought him one of 
the finest boys she had ever beheld. She wondered 
whether he was at all related to Ned Bright, her first love, 
—she thought there was a likeness,—she made inquiry, 
and ascertained the interesting fact, that Ned Bright the 
Second was the the son and heir of Ned Bright the Firsts 
Hereupon Minty began to look as grave and as awful as 
the chorus in the filth act of a Greek tragedy, and to re- 
volve, in what the poets call her inmost mind, the subject 
of chronology, most anxiously and seriously. She also 
thought, that, if there was any truth in the proverb of 
“ like father, like son,” Ned Bright the younger might 
prove unfaithful, as Ned Bright the elder had done. She 
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also thought, that, if she should be disappointed of the 
son, it would be too long to wait for the grandson. She 
resolved, therefore, to give it up; and I think she was 
wise in so doing; she was very civil to the boy, for the | 


father’s sake, but she did dot pay her addresses to him. 
When the Christmas holidays came, Algernon Sydney 
Snape renewed his periodical offer, and Minty rewarded 
his patience and perseverance by accepting it. 


INSTITUTION 
FOR 


Experiments in Physical Sciences. 


Memorial, praying for the establishment of a National 
Institution, for the prosecution of experiments and 
researches in those physical sciences which are re- 
quired by the public service, and for the general 
welfare of the country.—In the House of Represent- 
atives, May 21, 1838. Committed to the Committee 
of the Whole on the state of the Union. 








posed on the people of this union to become thoroughly 
acquainted with the resources of their country. 

It is said, and said truly, that every freeman should 
understand the civil constitutions of the country which 
secure his rights; and is it less imperative to understand 
its physical constitution, which secures his existeace ? 

Whoever loves his country would see her great, power- 
ful—loved at home, and respected abroad. And what 
element in her greatness, her power, her loveliness, her 
respectability, is more sure tu win the affections, than 
the rich abundance of her natural advantages, and the 
ability of her citizens to comprehend, to develop, and 


| enjoy them? 


It is a mark of a meek colonial dependence, to remain 
ignorant of all but the most obvious features and pro- 


| ductions of a country ; and it isan evidence of something 


| 


To the Senate and House of Representatives of the | 


United States, in Congress assembled: he memorial of 
the undersigned, a citizen of the United States, 
RESPECTFULLY REPRESENTS— 

That, having been for many years devoted to the in- 
vestigation and elucidation of those departments of science 
which pertain to the practice of the useful arts; and 
having, as he conceives, witnessed on various occasions 


the serious detriment which the public interest has suf- | 
fered from the want of a national institution to encourage | 


and facilitate the cultivation of those departments of 


worse than colonial dependence, for a nation professing 
to be independent, to receive from foreigners all the 
knowledge that they ever acquire of the natural features 
and resources of the country, and of their application to 
useful purposes. Why need we cite the examples of 
antiquity? Why go to India, to Africa, to New Holland, 
to seek illustrations of this truth? What is the condi- 
tion of the colonies still remaining on this continent, in 
regard to a knowledge of their respective territories ? 
With what jealousy did the courts of Madrid and Lisbon 


| spread for three centuries a midnight of ignorance, with 


knowledge on which these arts are founded, he has at | 


this time ventured to present himself as a memorialist | 


before your honourable bodies, and to ask permission to 


set forth the importance and necessity of such an insti- | 


tution to the country, and its claims to the countenance 
of the government of the United States. 

In a clear comprehension of the internal resources of 
the country, the whole nation possesses a deep and a 
growing interest; and in those vast portions of territory 
constituting the public domain, the government has a 
stake of immense magnitude. But great as these in- 
terests are, and much as they demand the services of men 
professionally devoted to their elucidation, the United 
States as yet possess no institution appropriated to the 
formation of those habits, and the acquisition of that skill 
which might ensure the success of such researches. 

The want of an institution for these purposes is daily 


regard to the arts, over the fairest portions of the globe! 

And what was the state of the useful arts, in those 
countries, at the moment when they at last greeted the 
uncertain dawn of a questionable liberty? What is their 
degree of weakness and irresolution, even at this day, 
superinduced by an habitual neglect cf the bounties of 
nature, and the achievements of art? How utterly at 
the mercy of strangers—how little competent to assert 
the dignity of any national character, are most of the 
Spanish American republics! It is not pretended that 
ignorance of their resources is the only cause of this de- 


| gradation ; but that the former may at least be considered 


a fair index to mark and measure the latter. 


But, it may be asked, what great national interests 


will be benefited by an institution like that now pro- 
posed ? 


The reply is easy. 
Wherever, in prosecuting his designs, man has occa- 


| sion to call to his aid the energies of nature, there will 


researches in physical science find an appropriate sphere 
| of action. 
the production or use of material objects, there must the 
energies of nature be more or less constantly put in re- 
| quisition. 


And wherever any national interest involves 


Among the prominent interests affected by the exist- 


ence and operation of an institution for physical re- 


| searches, are those of agriculture, of the army, the navy, 


rendered more striking, in proportion as the enterprise of | 


our citizens is enlarged, and asa reliance on our own 
resources becomes the more obviously necessary. But 
the determination of the value of the natural resources 
of the country is far from being the only motive for the 
establishment of an institution for prosecuting researches 
in physical science. ‘Those resources require to be ap- 
flied and improved, as well as discovered and de- 
scribed. 

A further purpose, therefore, to be effected by such an 
jnstitution is the enlarging of those resources, by the 
introduction of improvements in agriculture, and by 
naturalising the productions of other climates to the soil 
of our widely extended territory—the encouraging of 
those arts which are essential to our national prosperity 
and independence—the diffusing of important informa- 
tion respecting the commercial value of our different re- 
sources—the examining of questions in every department 
of physical research, connected with the public service, 
and the preventing of those impostures, to which both 
individuals and the public are liable, while important 
physical traths remain unexplained. 

Motives of higher import are not wanting: induce- 
ments drawn from en exalted patriotism might be pre- 
sented, in favour of such measures as might place our 
national resources, institutions, and arms of defence, 
above a dependence on the science of foreign nations. 

In recognising the important truth, that the power, 
freedom, and happiness of nations are essentially con- 
nected with a comprehension of their own natural ad- 
vantages, not less than with the wisdom, firmness, and 
prudence of those who are exalted to civil authority, we 


the public domain, engineering and topography ; archi- 
tecture, civil, military, and naval; the mining industry 
of the country and its interest in the success of the in- 
ventive genius of its citizens, ‘To these must be added 


commerce and manufactures. 


That all these subjects are regarded as public interests, 
is, perhaps, sufficiently evinced by the fact, that in the 


distribution of the subjects of legislation in congress, 


each, with the exception of mining, is deemed of suffi- 
cient importance to merit the attention of a separate 
standing committee of each house. ‘Thus there is in 


| each house a committee on agriculture, on military affairs, 
| on naval affairs, on the public lands, on roads and canals, 





| and the chemist. 
| ology and habitudes of all those vegetable productions 


on public buildings, on patents and the patent office, on 


| commerce, and on manufactures. 


The foregoing statement is made in order to show 
that, in asking the attention of the national authorities 
to this subject, there is no design to obtrude upon their 
notice matters not already within the acknowledged and 
long conceded sphere of constitutional action; that 
there is no attempt to introduce a course of legislation, 
on concerns foreign to those great interests of the nation, 
for the protection of which the fundamental Jaw has in- 
vested the legislature with ample powers, 

1. In no department of industry is the need of ex- 
perimental science more evident than in that of agricul- 
ture. The labour of research and observation in this 
department belongs alike to the botanist, the zoologist, 
The first should investigate the physi- 


which constitute so large a portion of the products of 
farming operations, together with the accidents, blights, 








and diseases, to which they are liable, the insects by 
which their growth or usefulness may be affected, and 
the method of securing and reducing to a merchantable 
form the crops of each vegetable, when matured. The 
introduction of exotic plants, and the treatment which 
may ensure their success in our climate, with the method 
of regulating and varying the succession of crops, to 
avoid the exhaustion of soils, would appropriately fal| 
under the same branch of the agricultural department, 

The practicability and the proper methods of cultivat. 
ing the vine, the olive, the mulberry, the sugar beet, the 
Sisal! and Manilla hemp, the New Zealand flax, and 
other fibrous vegetables fit to furnish textures and cord. 
age, would also appropriately fall under the botanica| 
division of agricultural science. 

The collections in this department would exhibit sam. 
ples of not only the ordinary and the rare specimens of 
each plant, but also the diseased individuals and the 
vegetable monsters of each class, displaying, when prac- 
ticable, the cause of such disease or monstrosity. Under 
the botanical division is necessarily included, also, what. 
ever pertains to horticulture and the management of 
fruit in all its varieties, 

Zoology applied to agricultural purposes would make 
known the rearing and treatment of every species of use- 
ful domestic animals, whether bird or quadruped, the 
kinds of labour to which any of them may be applied 
while living; the diseases, contagious or otherwise, to 
which they may be liable ; the value and uses of their 
living products, as milk, wool, hair, or feathers, and the 
importance to man of their flesh, sinews, bones, horns, 
and pelage, when slaughtered. 

The best methods of domesticating or naturalising 
desirable species of animals not now in use in this coun- 
try, and improving the breeds of all such as may be 
susceptible of melioration, would likewise come under 
the cognisance of this department. To the same would 
pertain an examination of such of the inferior races of 
animals which are either useful, as the bee and the silk- 
worm, or noxious and destructive, as the Hessian fly, 
the locust, the weevil, and the canker worm, as well as 
of those parasitic insects which often prove so annoying 
and destructive to the larger animals, together with the 
methods of their extermination. In short, an agricul- 
tura. study of animal beings must deal with the physi- 
ology and structure of each race, in every stage of its 
existence. How wide is this field of enquiry, and how 
momentous to the interests of agriculture, need not to 
be demonstrated. 

Bat to the chemist is assigned, in connection with 
agriculture, a branch of duty not less important, and, if 
any thing, more difficult, than to either of the preceding. 
To him belongs not only the duty of ascertaining the 
constituents of every soil, and the ingredients which 
render it either barren or fertile, which adapt it to pecu- 
liar productions, which cause it to require more or less 
labour in the tillage, but also that of determining the 
nature of the dressing which may restore it when ex- 
hausted, whether the same should consist of animal, 
vegetable, or mineral substances, and in what propor 
tions. He must also examine the constituents, immedi 
ate and ultimate, of each vegetable, and trace the rel: 
tion between the character of a soil and that of the 
vegetable substances which it is capable of producing. 

In various parts of our country it is well known that 
shell and other limestones, marl, gypsum, and alluvial 
deposites of various kinds, are resorted to for furnisbing 
the dressings of worn-out or barren soils; and yet it is 
equally well known that not every soil is alike benefited 
by the same dressing. Even among the marls, some 
produce an effect absolately injurious, on the very soils 
which otHers would fertilise in a high degree. Hence 
the importance of designating, by means of chemical 
analysis, the fertilising or non-fertilising properties of 
every compost used in the dressing of land, its adapts 
tion to each soil, and its utility as applied to each pr- 
duction which that soil is designed to yield. 

Though almost unknown in our country, and unap 
plied to its indusiry, the subject of agricultural chemistry 
has not been deemed unworthy to engage the best talents 
of European chemists. In proof of this, we need only 
_ to the names of Henry and Ure, and the immortal 

avy. 

The three branches of agricultural science above 
described would in their several collections present 40 
exhibition of exceeding interest, and one every ¥#) 
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worthy to fix the attention of the multitudes of citizens 
who annually visit the seat of government, as well as of 
the assembled representatives of the people. 

Stored in appropriate receptacles would be found the 
botanical treasures of every portion of our territory, and 
the useful products of every foreign clime ; so that, while 
our conservatory of arts and trades, now rising with in- 
creased splendour from the ashes of its late conflagration, 
shall receive the monuments of inventive genius, the 
contemplated depository of our natural riches would soon 
vie with it in curiosities and in usefulness. 

2. Of the importance to the military interests of the 
country of an institution like that herein proposed no 
doubt can be entertained, when we take into view the 
great number of practical subjects which, in that service, 
it is necessary to determine by actual experiment. Ques- 
tions relating to the form, construction, and efficiency of 
ordnance and arms of every description, the effect of pro- 
jectiles as related to their weight, bulk, and velocity, and 
to the charges by which they are projected, or to the 
length, weight, windage, and other circumstance of the 
guns employed ; to the durability of the latter, as de- 
pendent on the quality of metal used in their fabrication, 
or on the method of casting and subsequent preparation 
for service, are often presented for solution. 

In connection with the products of a national foundry, 
should such an establishment be authorized, the prosecu- 
tion of experiments would be of the utmost consequence, 
and they certainly cannot be less important when the 
ordnance for our army and navy is manufactured entirely 
by contract. Much of that skill which is required in the 
fabrication of small arms is dependent on a just applica- 
tion of scientific principles ; and careful researches into 
the nature of the materials, and the best methods of 
working them, is often demanded. Nor are enquiries for 
this department of public service confined to one or a few 
materials. Iron, copper, and zinc, brass, and many other 
alloys; materials for tents, clothing, and accoutrements ; 
the whole range of substances employed in pyrotechny ; 
the materials for constructing fortifications, whether on 
the seaboard or in the interior; for gun-carriages and 
other vehicles ; for portable bridges, and for every species 
of camp equipage, are among the objects of attention in 
thisconnection. Nor must the influence of heat, moisture, 
and other causes, in destroying the various materials em- 
ployed in the military service, or the means of preventing 
their injurious effects, be omitted. 

The interests of the army, then, require many series 
of experimental enquiries. And though, for the purposes 
of educating youth to the profession of arms, it is admit- 
ted that we have an institution which has received many 
high encomiums for excellence, yet it is certain that ori- 
ginal investigations of physical truth are not the objects 
contemplated or mainly pursued in that establishment. 
Consequently, its existence in full activity and usefulness 
does not diminish the necessity of a national institution 
for the purposes now proposed. 

3. To the naval service of the country the subject 
offers a great variety of important considerations. The 
whole business of navigation, whether for commercial or 
for warlike purposes, ought to be founded on the most 
accurate scientific principles; and every motive which 
should impel the mechanic or engineer to guide his prac- 
tice by the lights of science is equally or more urgent on 
the mariner. In the prosecution of his adventurous en- 
terprise, the latter must encounter every element of nature. 
Taking, as we now do, steam navigation into the account, 
we find him engaged at the same moment in a conflict 
between fire, air, earth, water, light, heat, electricity, gal- 
vanism, magnetism, chemical action, and the gravitating 
forces of the earth, the ocean, and the atmosphere. 

To enable him to contend successfully against these 
various forces, he must, in addition to the principles of 
the art of navigation, with no mean modicum of astro- 
nomy, bring to his aid an extensive range of physical 
sciences. Not that a staunch, well-equiped vessel must 
necessarily require in him who directs her course all these 
qualifications : the above remarks are intended to apply 
to nautical science and practice as a whole, embracing 
whatever belongs to the naval profession. his requires 
Investigations to be made into the good qualities and the 
defects of different species of timber, the influence of the 
season of cutting on the durability of its various kinds, 
and the most effective and economical methods of pre- 
venting decay. 

Among other materials for naval use requiring atten- 
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tion are those of cordage, in all their varieties, from the 
rigid hempen rope of our own manufacturies, to the rude 
coir cable of the east, buoyant and elastic, floating clear 
of a rocky bottom, where the heavier hempen {ine would 
be chafed and destroyed ; and from the delicate produc- 
tion of Manilla to the stouter staple of the Sisal hemp of 
Yucatan. 

Far from being distinctly known, and their several 
qualities clearly discriminated, these different materials 
have hitherto been scarcely distinguished by their proper 
names, even among our mariners and merchants. And 
the names, characters, and habitudes of the plants which 
produce the textile fibres have, if possible, been less 
clearly understood than the peculiar properties of the 
cordage itself. ‘Thus the name “ sea grass” is sometimes 
applied to the fibres of a fleshy perennial plant of the 
agave genus, which grows on dry rocky hills far in the 
interior of the country. The influence of heat and 
moisture on all the different materials employed for either 
cordage, sails, hammocks, bags, or clothing, presents a 
wide field for useful research. The relative strength and 
durability of tarred and white cordage has already engag- 
ed attention in Europe, but further enquilies spring up 
as new materials are introduced. 

Not less important than either of the preceding topics 
is that of the strength and other properties of iron, as ap- 
plicable to the fabrication of chain cables and smaller 
chains for standing or running rigging, (the latter par- 
ticularly for steam vessels,) and of bolts and anchors for 
all the various sea and river craft. Not only the strength 
and elasticity, but the chemical purity also of this ma- 
terial, and its power to resist corrosion, are objects of 
deep interest. 

The naval and commercial marine interests are alike 
involved in an enquiry into the possibility of obtaining 
an economical substitute for copper for the sheathing of 
vessels ; and whether that material itself may yet be de- 


fended from the corrosion which now causes so heavy a | 


charge on the government, as well as on the private ship- 
owner. A moveable galvanic armature has been sug- 
gested for this purpose, but awaits a trial of its efficacy. 
Other subjects of enquiry likewise press upon the at- 
tention, such as the most efficient and economical forms 
of pumps, and the best methods of working them; the 


best modes of heating, ventilating, and disinfecting ves- | 


sels at sea, and of freeing them from vermin; of pre- 
serving every species of provision on long voyages ; the 
practicability of obtaining fresh water by any convenient 
apparatus for distillation on shipboard ; and the most ef- 
fective means of securing ships froin electrical discharges. 


Time would fail us to enumerate all the beneficial results | 


of an enlightened application of science to the operations 
of dock yards, to the construction and use of dry docks, 
screw docks, floating docks, and marine railways. 

To show that the importance of science to the naval 
interest is not herein overrated, it may not be amiss to 
mention, that a single division of science applicable to 
this service of naval construction, that of the influence of 
furm on the floatation and motion of solid bodies in 
liquids, has not been thought unworthy to occupy the 
attention of some of the ablest philosophers and experi- 
menters of France, Sweden, and England. ‘The names 
of Bossut, of Lagherjelm, and of Beaufoy, are vouchers 
for the truth of this assertion. 
named author, in which it appears that his wife was a 
frequent participator, was truly Herculean; and the 
splendid publication and gratuitous distribution by their 
son of the thirty years’ scientific labours of his parents, 
is a method of building a monument as novel and touch- 
ing as it is liberal and affectionate ; while the monument 
itself is more honourable, perhaps, than any which the 
pencils and chisels of Britain have ever produced. 

4, If from the public defence, both military and naval, 
we pass to the public revenues, especially to that part 
which is derived from the sale of the public domain, we 
readily find ample reason to sustain a call for scientific 
investigations. 

The agricultural value, the geological structure, the 
mineral resources, the botanical productions, the supplies 
of water for manufacturing purposes, the true geographi- 
cal position, and the force and present direction of ter- 
restrial magnetism in the regions where the public lands 
are situated, are circumstances to be attentively examined 
in prosecuting a survey of those lands. 

The analytical chemist will decide the value for min- 
ing purposes of those regions, which the geologist and 
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mineralogist shall have explored, while the engineer will 
note whatever advantages and facilities may be offercd 
for internal communications. 

The formation of a geological and mineralogical col- 
lection would result, of course, from the surveys and 
examinations contemplated in the foregoing remarks, 
And none, surely, can doubt the ability of our country to 
furnish collections which may stand in competition with 
the richest and most celebrated in Europe. Theugh it 
is true that mineralogical exploration, the art of mining, 
and the chemical analysis of minerals, are almost in their 
infancy amongst us, and though it will be remembered, 
that even geological enquiries in this country have not 
surpassed the time of a single human life, since the fa- 
ther* of American geology is still among the living ; «nd 
though, as a natural consequence, we yet know com- 
paratively little respecting the treasures of our mountains, 
and forests, and prairies, still enough is already known to 
warrant the brightest anticipations for the future. 

As it regards mineral fuel, the American continent 
appears to be peculiarly distinguished. In one or another 
of its varieties, that material is found in Nova Scotia, in 
Massaciusetts, Rhode Island, Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
and Missouri; on the Yellow Stone river on the eastern, 
and the Columbia on the western side of the Rocky 
Mountains; in the province of Durango in Mexico; in 
the Island of Cuba; on the lofty Andes of Peru; at the 
Cerrodi Pasco and Huallauca, bordering on perpetual 
snow ; and near the level of the sea, at the city of Con- 
ception, on the coast of Chili. But in the Central and 
Western States of this Union the greatest abundance and 
variety of this fuel bas bitherto been discovered. It is 
hardly more than thirty years since so little was known 
of the coal of Pennsylvania, that a wealthy and enter- 
prising citizen, who had caused a wagon load of excellent 
anthracite to be transported from the valley of Wyoming 
| to Philadelphia, at an expense of fifty dollars a ton, and 
| had parcelled it out for trial among his friends, was soon 
beset by the latter with rebuke and ridicule, for having, 
| as they alleged, attempted to palm upon them a heap of 
| black stones, under pretence of their being coa/, while in 
| fact they could no more ignite than if they had been so 
| much granite. A fortunate occurrence at length dissipal- 
ed their incredulity, and saved the credit of the worthy 
| citizen ; and the results of that interest which was thus 
| awakened on the subject have led to a knowledge of the 
| mineral resources of that State, far more accurate than 
| nad ever previously existed. 
| A view of the map of Pennsylvania presents os with 
| nearly the form of a parallelogram, of which the eastern 
end is replaced by the irregular line traced by the course 
| of the Delaware river. If lines were drawn parallel to 
| the western boundary of the State, running north and 
| south, one mile apart, so as to divide the whole state into 
| strips one mile wide, proceeding eastward and ending 
with the first of those lines which should strike the 
Delaware river, every one of those stripes would, it is 
confidently believed, contain some portion of a coal field ; 
and if these dividing lines were crossed by others a mile 
apart, running east and west, dividing the state through- 
out its whole breadth into similar stripes, every one of 
the latter, except perhaps a few on the northern border, 
would also contain more or less coal; and we could 
| scarcely draw, over the surface of that state, in any di- 
| rection, a straight line equal in length to the breadth of 
| the state, without traversing a bed of iron ore, or of lime- 
stone, or of both. It is not doubted that equally inte- 
resting proofs of the prodigality of nature towards our 
country may be found in other states and territories of 
the Union, nor is it necessary to dwell on the importance 
of obtaining accurate information respecting them. 

In regard to our extensive lead mines, the value of 
such information will be readily perceived by comparing 
the present abundant supply of that article with the con- 
dition of things when it was obtained only by importation, 
and when organ tubes of that metal were taken from the 
churches to yield a scanty supply of bullets to Washing- 
ton’s little army at Cambridge. 

It is unnecessary to dwell on the importance of ob- 
taining accurate information respecting the metals em- 
ployed for coin. Whatever materials the financial wis- 











* William Maclure, Esq., author of “ Geology of the 
United States; now resident in the city of Mexico; 
April 1838, 
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dom of the nation shall at length decide to render current, | unprofitable to those who construct halls for the sessions 


as the medium of exchange and the standard of value, 
our mines of the precious metals, their nature, exteut, 
and richness, must ever remain objects of deep interest, 
both to individuals and to the public. 

The value to be attached to our materials for archi- | 


remains to be fully developed. Enough, however, is 
known to assure us that we have among our marbles for 
massive structures, those which may vie with the Pen- 
telican of Greece; for ornamental furniture, with the | 
variegated species of Egypt; and for beautiful statuary, | 
with the snow-white Carara of Italy. With lithographic | 
limestone we need no longer call on Germany to supply | 
us. Our mineral colours, hydraulic cements, and fire 

clays, need only be better understood in order to super- 
sede entirely similar articles from abroad. | 

A patriotic resolution of one branch of the national | 
legislature has recently decreed that the bust of one of | 
our most eminent revolutionary statesmen shall hence- 
forth rest on a massive fragment of that iron mountain 
found in the rich and productive region which, by a 
bloodless and honourable purchase, his sagacious coun- 
Would that our 
thirty years of possession had taught us other uses of | 
that ore than to lie in unshaped masses as pedestals for | 
our patriots. Then might we boast some greater share | 
of that real national independence, to the attainment of | 
which the whole life of our Jefferson was devoted. 

5. Passing to the interests of the country, as involved | 
in her internal improvements, we find much to occupy | 
the attention of scientific enquirers; and, as the reve- | 
nues of the nation are more or less directly benefited by 
those improvements, it is perhaps but reasonable that the 
science to design and the skill to execute those works | 
should be supplied by means of a national institution. | 
To a limited extent, our practice has already sanctioned | 
this course. Surveyors and engineers in the service of 
the government have, in a few cases, been placed at the 
disposal of the state authorities. For reasons sufficiently 
obvious, however, no permanent reliance can be placed 
on such a diversion of military officers from the peculiar 
duties for which the government has caused them to be 
educated. 

Incidental to the subject of internal commerce is that 
of locomotion, whether on land or on water, embracing 
every enquiry relative to steam navigation, the causes of 
explosions, and the methods proposed for ensuring safety. 

Another incident to this division of the subject is the 
introduction into our mining and metallurgie processes 
of those improvements which may free our country from 
a dependence on foreign skill, foreign shipping, foreign 
ensurance, commission, and brokerage, for every yard of | 
railroad iron which is laid throughout the length and 
breadth of the land. Over our very richest beds of iron 
ore, and coal, and limestone, are laid bars of foreign iron, 
extending far away and crossing each other in various 
directions, while through their gratings the country 
Jooks out at an importunate creditor beyond the Atlantic. 
No small portion of the hundred millions which have 
been borrowed from Europe for purposes of internal im- 
provement, has been applied to the procuring of this arti- 
cle; an article which it requires no very daring spirit of 
prophecy to assure us, will one day be exported in im- 
mense quantities from the United States. 

6. In reference to the subject of architecture and pub. 
lic buildings, the acquisition of information by experi- 
ment would often prove a most economical investment 
of a moderate portion of the means devoted to such 
constructions. Besides all the interesting enquiries re- 
lating to the form, strength, and durability of materials, 
the permanency of foundations, and the adhesion of mor- 
tars and cements, we have various questions concerning 
the influence of temperature in the expansion of build- 
ing materials, and of the proper forces to be opposed to 
such expansions, as well as to other disturbing causes, 
which might endanger the stability of large structures, 
A competent knowledge of these various subjects would 
enable our architects to ensure the permanency of their 
works, without involving the expenditure of enormous 
sums, either to replace ill constructed tottering edifices, 
or to surmount imaginary impossibilities. 

Other subjects of enquiry, incidental to the depart- 
ment of art now referred to, would also merit attention. 
An understanding of the laws which regulate the mo- 
tions and reverberations of sound would not be found 


| 
| 
| 
tectural constructions and other ornamental purposes yet | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


sels annexed to our beloved country. 











| architecture, whether civil, military, or naval. 


| others would pertain exclusively to submarine construc- 
| tions, such as the foundations of piers and docks, sea- 


of legislative and judicial bodies. Exemplifications of 
this statement are but too well known at the seat of 
government. 

Many of the truths which experimental research might 
develop would be equally applicable to every species of 
Many 
would have reference chiefly to buildings on land, while 


walls and breakwaters. 

7. That the country has such an interest in the in- 
ventive genius of its citizens as would authorise the 
establishment of an institution capable of testing the 
value, as well as of proving the novelty, of any inven- 
tion, seems to have been fully admitted by the constitu- 
tion and laws of the United States. 

Several appropriations have, indeed, already been made 
for special purposes of this nature, and others have been 
recently asked, for objects highly deserving of considera- 
tion, as connected with the welfare and safety of the 
public. The advantages to be expected from this par- 
ticular application of scientific labour are not limited to 
any one great interest. In every branch of the public 
service, inventions and improvements may be found bene- 
ficial, and in all of them may investigations be deemed 
necessary, before an impartial decision can be anticipated. 

8. The bearing of numerous investigations on the 
vast and complicated interests of commerce, is, perhaps, 
too obvious to require even the slightest elucidation. 
Whatever facilities navigation, such as improvements in 
steamboats or other vessels; whatever diminishes the 
risks attendant on its prosecution, as improvements in 
charts, beacons, light-houses, telegraphs, and life-boats, 
and whatever transmits rapidly information, or funds, or 
persons, or merchandise, is essentially interwoven with 
the prosperity of commerce. 

9. And since all the facilities and improvements in 
commerce, all the elements and productions and moving 
forces of nature, all the inventions of ingenuity, all the 
obscure movements of mining industry, all the skill of 
the architect, all the science of the engineer, and all the 
productions of the agriculturist, are, directly or indi- 
rectly, conducive to the manufacturing and mechanical 
interests of the country, there cannot exist a doubt of 
the value, to those interests, of an institution for re- 
searches in practical science. 

It is by no means supposed by your memorialist that 
all the ramifications of each of the great interests, which 
have now been shown to have a stake in the advance- 
ment of useful knowledge, would come simultaneously 
under investigation. Researches in each would naturally 
follow in the order of its relative importance, and of the 
facilities for its examination. To obtain these facilities 
would be a primary step in the operations of the esta- 
blishment. 

The foundation of an institution for practical science 
is, in itself, no novel project for the enlightened govern- 
meut of a civilised nation to entertain. What an intelli- 
gent stranger might, perhaps, consider more remarkable 
in the case, is the fact that so long a period has been 
allowed to elapse, without witnessing an attempt to erect 
in our country such an institution. If examples were 
required, we might find them in England, in her Royal 
Institution and Society of Arts; in Scotland, in the An- 
dersonian Institution, at Glasgow; in France, in her 
Polytechnic School and School of Mines ; and in Prussia, 
in her “ Gewerbverein” at Berlin. To these might be 
added some local establishments in our own country. 
But even if no precedent existed, it would be no valid 
argument against a measure prompted by reason, recom- 
mended by utility, sanctioned by our national position, 
and demanded by so many important public interests. 

For the accomplishment of an object so comprehensive 
in its design, a considerable amount of means would 
doubtless be required ; and your memorialist would have 
hesitated to offer at this time his views on a plan for 
augmenting the public expenditures, had such been 
deemed a necessary consequence. And though firmly 
persuaded that, either for the public or for individuals, no 
fund is more safe or productive than that of useful know- 
ledge, and that in none other could a more judicious in- 
vestment be made, yet it is believed that even the admis- 
sion of these truths is not required in order to obtain 
means applicable to the purposes now contemplated. 


be soon forthcoming, through the hands of an agent 
specially delegated to Europe, under provision of law for 
that service, to obtain a legacy left to the United States, 
for the express purpose of founding an institution « for 
the diffusion of knowledge among men.” While, there. 
fore, your memorialist would solicit your honourable 
bodies to establish by law an institution for the purposes 
herein contemplated, he would also respectfully submit 
the propriety of enquiring whether such purposes be not 
the most appropriate to which the Smithsonian legacy 
can be devoted, whenever the same shall have been re- 
ceived in the United States; and should this be deter. 
mined in the affirmative, then to apply said legacy to the 
carrying into execution of said law, and tothe promotion 
of the several objects herein set forth. 

All which is respectfully submitted. 

WALTER R. JOHNSON. 
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Greeee and Curkep; 


WITH NOTES OF THE JOURNEY THROUGH 


BULGARIA, SERVIA, HUNGARY, AND THE BALKAN, 


BY FRANCIS HERVE, ESQ. 


TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE THE EARL LONGFORD, 


My Lord,—Although the zealous attachment which 
your lordship has ever evinced for your own country, 
has hitherto confined your observations and travels to its 
shores, yet I flatter myself that you may find more in- 
terest in the following pages, thun those who (yielding 
to the prevailing mania now raging with our country- 
men) wander over foreign realms before they are ac- 
quainted with the beauties and charms of their own. 
But after having acquired a knowledge of that which is 
most estimable in our native land, the more extended 
the range of our journey through life, the more enlarged 
becomes our share of information, and the more en- 
hanced is our value for our earliest home; I may, there- 
fore, presume that the period will arrive when your lord- 
ship may be tempted to explore more distant scenes ; and 
as the subjoined chapters record the observations gleaned 
in the traverse of many countries, proud should I be, 
could I dare hope that aught which I have stated could 
induce you ever to visit the nations J have attempted to 
describe ; and should the result of my researches and 
remarks now offered to your lordship and the public af- 
ford you any information or amusement for a leisure 
hour, I shall not regret the time and labour which have 
been expended in the work which is humbly inscribed 
to your lordship, 

By your very grateful and sincere friend, 
And obedient servant, 
F. Herve. 
Brooks Grove Cottage, Halstead, Kent, 
September, 1837. 
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CHAPTER I. 


The author's bad habits—Want of order—Proneness to err—De- 
parture from Marseilles by an Austrian vessel—Deceived by 
the captain—Compensated by the passengers—Bad accommo- 
dations in merchant ships—A sea cook—A cabin boy—Inhabit- 
ed berth— Arrival at Malta—Its costumes—Extreme heat—Be- 
verly hotel—Re-embark—Slow progress—Arrival at Napoli— 
Its inhabitants. 


It is the usual practice for authors to prefix some de- 
scription of preface or introduction to their works, and it 
is as usual for readers never to peruse them, therefore, 
being particularly anxious that my prefatory remarks 
should fix the attention of the public, I have thus en- 
deavoured to engraft my preliminary information on the 
body of my work, hoping thereby to cajole my readers 
into perusing that which they would otherwise pass 
over; but however I may have thus deceived the public, 
it has beep with the most honest intention, wishing in 
some degree to apprise my readers of what the following 
pages will consist, that they may not risk losing theit 





A considerable fund has been represented as likely to 


time and patience in the perusal of a collection of chap- 
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- enter it whenever I thought proper. 
- went on board in full confidence, and it being night time, 
-and a good orderly retiring hour, betook myself to my 
_ bed, which was contained in a hole commonly called a 
berth, and was for a long time kept awake by the gnaw- 
_ ing of the rats and mice, whom I had strong reasons to 
_ suspect had made an invasion on my sea stores; but 
" very early in the morning I was awakened by sounds of 
another nature, that of the above mentioned English 
' family coming on board, and who on entering the cabin 
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q er ees . . . 
ters which can neither afford them instruction nor en- 


tertainment, if their taste be such as can never accord 
with the very loose and desultory manner in which the 
following unconnected reminiscences are written. I there- 
fore entreat those readers who are attached to any thing 
in the shape of order, or system, at once to shut the 
book, as I never could in any transactions through life 
arrive at that most desirable of all talents, arrangement. 
I may almost state that I was born an artist, beginning 
to wield a pencil even before I had quitted my female 
attire; but know not why I could never acquire any 
other artist-like quality than that of a total want of order, 
which has characterised the whole of my progress. 

I must also crave pardon for a sort of restlessness, 


- which will occasion me now and then suddenly to tra- 


verse the continent, perhaps from Constantinople to Ca- 
Jais, or leap from the Archipelago to the other extremity 
of the Mediterranean, from thence cross the English or 
Irish channel, as caprice may dictate, with a rapidity 


» infinitely surpassing any traveling yet performed by 
steam boats, steam carriages, or even balloons ; and above 
| all, I must beg of the reader never to expect that because 
- I set out for any given place, that I should probably ar- 
' rive at the stated destination ; for such has ever been my 
uncalculating want of foresight, that even by that most 


straight-forward mode of traveling, the stage coach, with 
a genius peculiar to myself, for erring and straying from 
the right path, I have contrived to enter or mount the 
wrong vehicle, and afier having proceeded some miles 
on a false track, have at length discovered that I was at 


' fault, by the conversation of the passengers, or some 
| other circumstance, which has happily occurred to en- 


lighten me in my devious course ; and in embarking on 
board a vessel bound for a certain port, however the ship 
may arrive at its wished-for harbour, it by no means 
follows that I should arrive with it. 

On the 6th of August I started from Marseilles on 
board an Austrian brig, which cleared out for Constan- 
tinople; my passport was regularly made out for that 
city, my passage paid, my baggage and myself safely 


_ shipped, and each assigned their respective quarters, and 
» in fact every thing was arranged according to the right 
' regular order of things, without any confusion, or any 
_ thing left behind, very contrary to my usual practice ; 


but my errant star still prevailed. Having understood 
that an English family had taken their passage by the 
same vessel, I repeatedly asked the captain if I could 


_ have access at pleasure to the cabin, suspecting that it 
_ might have been exclusively engaged by the other pas- 


sengers ; to which he replied that I was at full liberty to 
Thus assured, I 


very soon began to display certain alarming symptoms of 
exclusive possession, not only by their words, but by 
their deeds, such as nailing up curtains, forming parti- 
tions, &c. I had not lain very easy prior to this event, 
and at this discovery was still more uneasy than before ; 
but being of opinion that it is better to face a perplexity, 
than to remain long in suspense, I arose, and on the deck 
found General G——, who, with his lady, Mr. Robert- 
son (his secretary), and servants, composed the family 


| destined to be my fellow passengers. I immediately 


presented myself to the general, and entered forthwith 
on the subject which most interested me; and he very 
candidly informed me that he had made an engagement, 
specifically giving him a right to the cabin, to the exclu- 
sion of any other passenger, offering at the same time to 
show me his agreement in writing confirming his asser- 
tion; but I needed no farther evidence, to convince me 
that [had been out-generaled, although I had applied 
long before the captain had heard of any prospect of 
having other passengers; but this declaration of the 
general's was accompanied by the most polite invitation, 
hot only to enter the cabin at discretion, but also to join 
their little circle en famille, which proved to me so agree- 
able, that I soon ceased to regret that I had been out- 
manesuvred, and to feel more pleasure in my defeat, 
than others have sometimes experienced in a victory, 


Cisagreeables inseparably associated in my ideas with a 
voyage in an indifferent Austrian merchant vessel. Our 
captain and crew were Illyrian; and as to our ship, it 
appeared to be built in every possible manner so as to 
give permission to every other to pass it; nor were ap- 
pearances in this instance deceiving, for every sail we 
descried astern, we very soon had to look for a-head, 
and very soon after to lose sight of altogether. In fact, 
the first time I went on board her, it appeared to me that 
I was a quarter of an hour getting round her stern ; and 
on gazing at her I often thought that the architect by 
whom she was constructed, must certainly have been all 
the time thinking of a tub, which she resembled in her 
proportions more than any vessel I ever saw before or 
since; indeed, she had for me but one recommendation, 
that of being the only ship bound for Constantinople. 
Perhaps it is my bad taste, but there is always some- 
thing disagreeable to me in the odour of a merchant 
vessel ; but this in which I was doomed to become an 
inmate, appeared to me pre-eminent in that respect; to 
such a degree did it surpass all others in that offensive 
quality, that before I could get to sleep I was obliged to 


der water ; but this was not always efficacious, for the 
aperture containing my couch was most unfortunately 
situated, being next to a cupbvard, the contents of which 
I shall not attempt to analyse; all I know is, that gene- 


evil spirit, only appeared at that dark hour, and then to 
awaken me by unlocking this fatal closet, which emitted 
so powerful an effluvia, that I could only compare it to 
the opening of Pandora’s box. 


ing the cook, lest his appearance should have a baneful 
influence on my appetite, nor did I now feel inclined to 
depart from my usual practice ; but in this instance his 


ments made too perinanent an impression on my mind 


to deny him a place in these pages. 
the cognomen of Apollo from my fellow passengers, 
why, I know not, except for his being possessed of every 
quality the reverse of the deity’s, after whom he was 
named ; certainly it must be admitted that I saw him to 


performing his nocturnal vigils at the offensive cupboard. 
His hands, probably from a long abstinence from water, 
were the colour of mahogany ; bis hair, which appeared 
as if it had been cemented together by some unctuous 
substance, hung down, long, straight, and stiff, upon his 


remained constantly unwiped thereupon, his skin shining 
to that degree, as to reflect the gloomy rays of his me- 
lancholy lamp, thereby adding to his luminary a double 
and a doubtful light. Thanks to the Fates, I had not to 


ed fingers, the general’s own servant preparing whatever 
was produced at our repasts. 
named by the same parties, and doubtless with as much 
reason as the former, being designated Cupid, which ap- 
pellation so pleased the crew, that, though I am con- 
vinced they had not the least idea of its meaning, they 
never addressed him by any other during the passage, 
and I have no doubt but that it will accompany him, and 
rest with him on his return to IIlyria. 

The exclusive letting of the cabin was not the only 
instance in which the captain deceived me, having as- 
sured me that he should proceed as speedily as possible 
to Constantinople, merely touching en passant at Malta, 
where he should make no delay whatever; instead of 
which, he had made an agreement with the general to 
convey him to Napoli de Romania: and I shall presume 
that my reader is too good a geographer to render it ne- 
cessary for me to explain how far distant that town lies 
from my intended course. At length I began to listen 
to the very eloquent persuasion of the general and his 
family, to relinquish my intentions of pursuing my voy- 
age to Turkey, in favour of a visit to the still more clas- 
sic territory of Greece ; and, indeed, listening was soon 
followed by consenting, renouncing for the time being, 
the long cherished wish of exploring the Ottoman realms, 








It was affirmed, on our leaving Marseilles, that we should 


bathe my pillow with most plentiful ablutions of laven- | 


rally about midnight there came the cook, who, like an | 


I have always made it | 
a rule, when on a voyage, to avoid, if possible, ever see- | 


presence was forced upon me, and his personal endow. | 


for their ever being effaced from my memory, or, indeed, | 
He had obtained | 


every disadvantage, awakening me as he did in the mid- | 
dle of the night, bearing a half extinguished taper, whilst | 


greasy jacket; but still there was something that shed a | 
sort of lustre upon his features, and that I believe to 
have arisen from his washing his face with oil, which 


partake of aught which had passed through his corrupt- | 


Our cabin boy was also | 


Thus circumstances hitherto combined to soften the | in four or five days arrive at Malta; but, alas! the sixth 


had appeared, and we were still slowly dragging our 
weary, tedious way, no land in sight, and with the pros- 
pect before us of the same insipidity for several days to 
come ; still the murmurs of Mrs. G-—— and myself met 
with little sympathy, being always answered by Mr. 
Robertson, that we ought to think ourselves most ex- 
travagantly lucky: whilst the general undertook the 
office of counsel for the old tub (for such we designated 
our lumbering vessel), stating that those scents of which 
I so bitterly complained, were nothing more than must 
always arise from the quantity of different provisions 
ever necessary for the ship’s crew, of which a certain 
portion might become stale, and produce an unpleasant 
| odour, but that this would be the case in most merchant 
| vessels, and that in fact we were not worse off than we 
might have anticipated. 

However rational this defence might be, it afforded 
but little consolation to my olfactory nerves; and an- 
other evil arose, which tended to weaken the cause he 
| advocated, and much to augment the disgust which I 
| had already felt for the abominable brig, to which fate 
| had consigned me. Discontented as I might have been 
with the den appropriated as my dormitory, it met with 
| the thorough approbation of others, being, unfortunately 
| for me, most numerously inhabited by a species of ruby 
coloured insect, which delicacy to my readers forbids me 
| to mention too explicitly ; and yet why should I not, 
when ladies wear pelisses, ribands, &c., of the colour 





| 

named after these little forbidden beings? only, forsooth, 
| with affected modesty, they must substitute the French 
| term, as giving a somewhat less shock to fastidious ears. 
| But be it farther known, that there are two descriptions 
| of these offensive reptiles, the one of a volatile, light, 
lively disposition, whilst the other, on the contrary, is of 
| a slow, sluggish, heavy temperament; and it is to the 
| latter that I more particularly allude, which assailed me 
with such unrelenting fury, that at length, unwilling to 
devote more of my precious blood in so ignoble a war- 
fare, I decided on a precipitate retreat, and accordingly 
left them complete masters of the field. Yet before I 
| could thus wholly give up the comfort of a bed, I could 

not resist casting “one longing, lingering look behind ;” 
but there beheld nought that could quicken my regret, 
seeing, as i did, the little red wretches, some crawling, 
and others skipping about the shee‘s like lambs in a 
meadow. I therefore ordered the bedclothes to be taken 
and well shaken, and spread on the deck, where I atter- 

wards slept, having no other canopy than that of the 
heavens. We moved slowly on for five days without 
seeing land, and without any remarkable event occurring, 
except one morning that Mrs. G. screamed out to me 
that one of my claret-tinted enemies had been found in 

my bag of biscuits, and on another occasion that a mouse 
had got into the decanter, and there found a watery 

| grave. At length, after eleven days from our quitting 
| Marseilles, we arrived at Malta. 

It is not my intention to fatigue my readers with local 
descriptions, which are often more tiresome than amus- 
ing, but I cannot pass over a spot so interesting without 
| adverting to the deep impression which it made on my 
mind. Hitherto, in my wanderings through the British 
| dominions, and France, I had seen little variety of cos- 
tume, being still within the regions of coats and waist- 
| coats; but here all was foreign to me, the dress of the 

men being a singular mélange of the Italian and Span- 
| ish, the black cap pending half way down the back, the 

little striped cloak or scarf slung carelessly over one 
shoulder, the trim jacket, bedecked with innumerable 
| ornamental buttons, altogether formed a_ picturesque 
figure quite new tome. The women were no less re- 
| markable, enveloped as they were wholly in black silk, 
hooded over the head and brought round in front, man- 
| tilla fashion ; the houses, with their curious trellissed bal- 
| conies, from behind which many a dark eye is seen peep- 
| ing from beneath raven black hair, giving an interesting 
mystery, to which the imagination lends a beauty, though 
a closer inspection would bereave the charm, as here 
“tis distance lends enchantment to the view.” The 
streets have a very interesting appearance, so many of 
the palaces of the former knights remaining, though now 
appropriated to various purposes, but still lending their 
pristine grandeur to dignify the city. The interior of 
the church of St. John is magnificent, most rich and 
beautiful mosaic pavements representing the arms of the 
most celebrated heroes who had signalised themselves in 
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justice to observe, that what I found excessively dear, 
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upholding that chivalric institution, which has now no 
other vestige left than the records of its deeds. There 
are many other objects well worth the observing travel- 
ler’s notice; but as there are so many works giving the 
most accurate accounts of all that is here either beautiful 
or remarkable, I shall attempt no farther description, 
which, if correct, could only be a repetition of that 
which has been already stated by other authors ; I shall, 
therefore, terminate by observing one circumstance which 
much surprised me: walking out at night with Mr. 
Robertson, I was astonished to find so great a proportion 
of the population sleeping on the ground in the streets 
on mattresses, counterpanes, rugs, &c., so that some 
caution was necessary to thread one’s course without 
treading on the sleepers who lined either side of the 
street; this was on account of the excessive heat, which, 
judging from myself, I should indeed say, rendered it 
impossible to sleep except in the open air. But not- 
wiihstanding the extreme sultriness, such was the enter- 
prising spirit of Mrs, G., that she would see every thing 
of interest that the city contained, whilst the general | 
being already familiar with every object worth notice, 
prudently preferred repose: it therefore devolved on me 
to accompany this heroine in viewing the lions of the 
place, and I was ashamed to acknowledge how much I 
was overcome by the heated atmosphere, whilst a female 
supported it without a murmur ; indeed, I had supposed 
that I had been formed of iron, having been less affected 
by exeesses of weather than persons in general, but I 
now found that the most solid flesh will melt, and was 
not sorry when informed there was nothing more of any 
interest to be seen. so that we could return to the inn to 
rest and inactivity. Fortunately for me, the country 
possessed apparently very few objects that were at all | 
inviting ; indeed I could only compare what I saw to a 
stone mason’s yard, therefore was I spared the fatigue of 
rural excursions ; the white rocky soil being totally un- 
varied by any green spot, the traveller Jooked around in 
vain for the slightest shelter. After having passed two 
days at Malta, we departed, and I was absolutely glad to 
see the old tub again, not only on account of the incon- 
venience from the oppression of the intense heat, but 
also from the quarters where we were stationed being 
much too expensive for my economical habits. The | 
Beverly Hotel where we sojourned is certainly worthy 
of the attention of those travellers whose purses are as 
clastic as the occasion may demand, as their accommo. 
dations are of the best order; and I must do them the 


the general found excessively cheap, leaving the reader 
to account for the difference of opinion on this subject, 
between the man of thousands a year, and he that has 
something less than nothing a year. 

On re-embarking, I gladly welcomed the sea breeze, 
and in a few days we were in sight of the mountains of | 
the Morea; but had great difficulty in making way 





through the passage, between the Isle of Cerigo and the 
main land, though always consoled by the general’s as- 
suring us that any wind would advance us as soon as 
we were through the strait, blow from what quarter it | 
would ; but when we did arrive at this spot of promised 

accommodation, I suppose it was some new patent wind 

which contrived to blow, for certain it was that we made 

no progress, when Mrs. G, and myself had the malice to 

remind the general of his remark, observing that the | 
winds were not quite so subservient to our wishes as he 
had flattered us they would be. Previous to replying, 
the wary general looked all around, as if to invoke the 
aid of Boreas, but finding but little hope of an ally in 
that quarter, like an able tactician, shifted his ground, 
and endeavoured to maintain his position by assuring us 
that we were still advancing, and bidding us take our 
observation from two given points on the shore, remark- 
ing how a stated object in the vessel would appear, by 
closely watching, to near the one and distance tbe other. 
I paid strict attention to his directions,and very soon my 
opinion was surrendered at discretion, to his superior 
discernment, and, above all, to his long experience in 
muritimo affairs; but Mrs, G., with that pertinacity so 
frequent with her sex, vowed that no one should ever 
convince her of aught but such as ocular evidence could 
confirm; and pointing to a cape a head of us, vowed 
she would not believe that we were moving forward 
until she could see it from the cabin windows. The 
general seemed partly satisfied with the adroit manner 





in which he had repelled our attacks; but remaining 
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still another day tossed about in the same place, began | 
to lose all patience, and to execrate the old tub, declaring | 
| system of inertness in the Greek women being the cause 


that she was only fit to chop up for fire wood. The 
question was even mooted of our landing at Cerigo, and 
there remaining until the weather improved, the general 
promising to furnish our table with a plentiful supply of 
quails; to this plan I decidedly objected, and the wind 
coming gently to assist my arguments, it was determined 
to keep out at sea, and in a few days we entered the 
Gulf of Napoli, and on the first of September anchored 
under its walls. 

As soon as I landed I found myself surrounded by the 
most picturesque groups, consisting of persons dressed 
in the most fantastic and brilliant costumes. 
the every-day looking custom-house officers which I had 
ever met with before, here they were fine dignified look- 
ing fellows, with black mustachoes, bare, sun burnt necks, 
richly embroidered jackets, white flowing fostanellas, (a 
sort of garment resembling the kilts as worn by the 
Highlanders,) and such an endless variety in colours, 
ornaments, arms, &c., that at first I felt quite bewildered 
with the total novelty of the scene, and thought it must 
be either some theatrical representation, or some extra- 
vagant dream, which deluded me, but from these vision- 
ary flights I was soon recalled to dull reality by the 
annoying matter of fact sort of question of, « Sir, the 
keys of your trunks.” How annihilating was this to all 
my sublime inspirations! and thus suddenly awakened 
from all my bright illusions, from the first impulse I was 
about passively to obey, when Mr. Robertson exposta- 
lated with the officers, and I was in this instance ex- 
empted from the tormenting ceremony of having my 
effects tumbled over at the searcher’s pleasure, and suf- 
fered to proceed uninterruptedly to Bruno’s hotel, and 
in my progress every object that met my eye appeared 
different to aught which I had ever before beheld. The 
streets, the churches, the houses, and all their buildings, 
had a something in their construction which was new to 
me ; and as for their women, oh! ye gods, “ what a fall- 
ing off was there!” My ideas of Grecian beauty had 
been so exalted by the poet and the sculptor, that I had 
expected to meet scarce any but angels and syrens at 
every step and turn, instead of which, they struck me as 
being some unfortunate maniacs who had by some 
chance escaped from their keepers, as I appeal to all my 
reasonable readers if there be not a degree of madness, 
in the summer season, in the burning climate of Greece, 
to dress in shawls, velvets, and heavy cloths trimmed 
with furs, add to which turbans puffed out to such ex- 
travagant dimensions as no rational being in any civil- 
ised country could think of wearing, without she were 
determined to astonish every passer-by ; and not content 
with the extraordinary appearance of these over be-puffed 
head-dresses, they must stick a quantity of real flowers 
in them, with so little regard either to form, colour, or 
assortment, that one might reasonably suppose they were 
all acting the part of Crazy Jane. Nor were their per- 
sonal charms by any means calculated to compensate for 
these extravaganza. Their eyes are generally considered 
tine ; but I should say the expression was harsh, mostly 
very dark, and surmounted by a pair of man’s eyebrows ; 
the mouth and nose being equally heavy, the counte- 
nance has a masculine appearance ; and as to their com- 
plexions, one might imagine that they stained themselves 
with tobacco juice. Their heads are naturally large, the 


| effect of which they increase by their outrageous man- 


ner of adorning them. Their stature is mostly very 
short, and their waists generally rival in thickness the 
rest of their person; but they are frequently so con- 
structed as to appear much taller when sitting than 
standing. What the French call tournure could not be 
expected from the little communication they have had 
with polished nations; but nature has prevented any 
possibility of hoping that even education could confer 
elegance of deportment, as what possible grace can ever 
be produced from a large head stuck upon a little dampy 
woman? The total want of symmetry observable in 
their proportions may be physically accounted for. Seven 
eighths of their lives which are not spent in sleep, aré 
passed by them sitting on their heels huddled up upon 
their sofas; and this constant unnatural contraction has 
doubtless much influence upon their figures, not having 
those advantages which a proper degree of exercise 
affords in giving strength and elasticity to the form, so 
conducive to health and grace ; as those whose occupa- 
tions doom them to preserve a cramped posture, ever dis- 
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play a degree of awkwardness in walking, and in fact in 
all their movements. I am the more convinced of this 


of the gracelessness of their figures, by observing how 
much it is the reverse with the men, who are generally 
active, though restless and indolent where application is 
required, but are undoubtedly a fine hardy race, not re- 
markably tall, but more strongly built, as regards their 
chest and limbs, perhaps than any other nation in Ey. 
rope. 
—»—- 


CHAPTER II. 


Court of King Otho—Of whom composed—Greek old Iadies— 
His majesty—His manners and appearance, etc.—Bavarians— 
Their demeanour—The president—His consistence—Policy of 
the allies—Countess D’Armansperg—A troublesome ambassa- 
dress— Receives a lesson—Her husband—Revenge—Mavrocor- 
dato—His intimacy with Byron—Aneedotes concerning him— 
M. Maurer at Athens— Discord at its acme—Bavaria interferes 
—A diplomatist—An awkward dinner—Discomfited party— 
Intriguers dismissed. 


Few courts in Europe or elsewhere afforded such an 
amusing variety of divers nations as that of Otho: the 


| different ambassadors, with their attachés, of course, in 


all countries, form a considerable portion of the guests 
of monarchs, thus ever causing a large assemblage of 
foreigners ; but in general their number is comparatively 
few in proportion to the native nobles, ministers, officers, 
gentry, &c., which swell the levees or receptions of a 
sovereign. But in Greece the case was the reverse. The 
long period of abject slavery to which the Greeks had 
been subjected, had tended to check their means of edu- 
cation, as also of holding a free communication with 
other nations; these circumstances accounted for there 
being so few individuals who had attained a sufficient 
degree of civilisation to render them subjects fitting 
to be admitted at any court, even that of Greece: there- 
fore, the heterogeneous mixture of foreign physiognomies 
was the more conspicuous, as comprising seven eighths 
of the attendants and admirers of the good King Otho, 
and certainly might have been compared to a congress 
of nations, but was considerably more entertaining ; as, 
instead of being a reunion of the heads alone of the va- 
rious embassies, it united their appendages, and most of 
the officers, whether civil or military, of the forlorn, 
rejected, disappointed, and unemployed of other coun- 
tries, who kad now become bowing aspirants at the court 
of Greece. Nor was the picture the less grotesque, from 
the union with that portion which was composed of the 
inhabitants indigenous to the soil; the wild costume of 
the men, the uncouth style in which the females enfold- 
ed themselves within their massive garments, and their 
embarrassed air at finding themselves amongst groups of 
strangers, whose customs and manners were so foreign 
to their own,—all added to the incongruous appearance 
of the scene. Indeed, some of the sofas were occupied 
by immense inexpressive looking bundles of old rags, 
which on further observation appeared occasionally to 
have some degree of motion, which induced a closer in- 
spection, ultimately proving that they contained old wo- 
men, but so bemuffied up by queer coloured looking pe- 
lisses, trimmed with fur, which I have understood descend 
from mother to child, from generation to generation, that 
they become more admirable for their antiquity than for 
their beauty and freshness, ‘The manner in which their 
heads were dressed was in keeping with the rest of their 
apparel, being bundled up in dingy-looking draperies; 
and often their grizzled tresses entwined amongst the 
folds of their strange-fashioned turbans, affording 4 
gloomy sort of harmony with the masty appearance of 
the rest of their aged garments. 

But already I must elaim the indulgence of my readers, 
for one of those irregularities of which I fear I shall be 
so often guilty throughout these incoherent pages. Io 
fact, I must admit my unpardonable culpability in a+ 
tempting to describe a court, and instead of commencing 
with the monarch, to have given precedence to a parcel 
of old women ; and can only account for it from my ¢- 
treme admiration of the fair sex, united to my profound 
veneration for age and gray hairs; but be that as it may, 
it certainly is a most uncourtier-like proceeding, and I 
have no doubt, were the case brought before the court of 
etiquette, I must infallibly be exchequered. In order, 
therefore, to compensate for the error I have committed, 
I will now present to my readers his august majesty the 
king of Greece. 
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When one beholds a sovereign, we generally look at 
him with a very scrutinising eye, endeavouring to dis- 
cern a something beyond the ordinary stamp of man. To 
make any discovery of that description in Otho, must 
require a being of superior penetration; at any rate, I 
must confess my own deficiency in that respect, never 
having been able to perceive that majesty of appearance 
in the young king which we naturally imagine the at- 
tribute of monarchs. His countenance is ever replete 
with the expression of good nature, and is in that in- 
stance a faithful index of his character. He is in stature 
about the middle height, perhaps rather above, may be 
from five feet nine to ten inches; would appear taller if 
he did not wear his hair so flat to his head, as though it 
were gummed thereon; and as if to preserve it con- 
stantly in an unroffled state, he has a habit ever and 
anon of stroking it down with his hand, thereby retaining 
it in the most perfect and obedient state of smoothness 
that man could desire ; I never saw one rebel hair stray ; 
happy would he be could he keep his subjects in the 
same state of subordination. But I suspect that this 
extreme neatness of coiffeur assists in giving him the 
air of a grocer’s apprentice, when dressed in his Sun- 
day clothes; that is to say, those of Bishopsgate street 
or Holborn, as those of the west end are more stylish 
looking fellows than King Otho: and indeed he has 
other symptoms which savour of the grocer’s shop, 
baving a curious knack of continually giving innumera- 
ble little nods of his head, which one might be led to 
imagine he had acquired from endeavouring to emulate 
those Chinese figures, the usual appendages of dealers 
in groceries. The comparison may be carried still fur- 
ther: nothing can be more inoffensive than the physi- 
ognomy of those images; but undoubtedly that of the 
king’s is as much so, In fact, he always appeared to 
me to have the expression of a good lad whose master 
had just patted him on the head, and said to him, 
« There ’s a good boy ;” thus giving the youth an air of 
satisfaction with himself and all the world. It would 
not be fair for me to comment on his colloquial powers, 
not understanding the German language: what converse 
we ever had together, was in French, which he spoke 
very indifferently ; and having a great many nervous 
little twists and quirks in addition to the aforesaid inces- 
sant aods of the head, his articulation appeared to me to 
be impeded, though his animation certainly was increased 
by these vivacious gesticulations. The fact was, that I 
could seldom understand what he said, and it was quite 
evident that I was as rarely comprehended by him: ’t is 
true he is deaf with one ear, and I with my usual bad 
tact always contrived to get on the deaf side; it may 
therefore be easily imagined that our conversation was 
not very brilliant, having no other merit than its brevity. 
He has been very wickedly styled by some of the Eng- 
lish newspapers the ugly king of Greece; but this is 
going too far, as I never can admit that where so much 
good nature is associated with a countenance, as is so 
conspicuously the case in his, that the term ugly is ad- 
missible. I know no better manner of describing him 
than by quoting the words of one of the ambassadors of 
his own court, who observed that when bis features were 
quiet he was very passable, but the moment he spoke or 
laughed, his whole face tumbled to pieces. On these 
occasions, had not Providence in all its gracious mercy 
placed his ears remarkably far back, they must have long 
since fallen a sacrifice to the threatened invasion of his 
mouth. But his eyes and complexion are good; and 
when in uniform he is much better looking, having a 
more patrician a;pearance, particularly on horseback, as 
he sits his horse gracefully and rides well. 

As might have been expected, the king was accom- 
panied by a host of Bavarian followers, many of whom 
might be cited as the most perfect models of the pure 
awkward, as could have been selected from the boors of 
the wilds of Russia. They displayed: a peculiar talent 
for running against one, treading on one’s toes, or some 
other little specimen of maladresse every time they 
crossed the room, rarely troubling themselves to make 
the slightest apology for their clumsiness, except a few 
of better feeling, who would sometimes turn round and 
give a sort of grunt, which I verily believe was well in- 
tended, and meant to convey the sense of “I beg your 
pardon ;” at least soa good-natured civilised being, taking 
the will for the deed, would interpret it. Yet were there 
many very fine young men amongst them, tall, athletic 








gtaced a plough’s tail even in England, notwithstanding 
the boasted physical superiority of their peasantry over 
those of other nations, 

But I request my readers will not imagine that I mean 
by the foregoing observations to libel the whole Bavarian 
nation. On the contrary, I am convinced that those 
specimens with which Greece was honoured, were se- 
lected as the superlative of all that Bavaria could dis- 
gorge of that which was awkward, stupid, and disagree- 
able. Indeed, of this I had something like a confirmation. 
Conversing one morning with one of Count D’Arman- 
sperg’s (the president) daughters, she made some remarks 
tather disadvantageous to the English, and endeavourirg 
to prove the immense superiority of the Bavarians; 
whereupon I demanded how it happened that if they 
were such exalted beings, that we had such miserable 
samples in those who had favoured Greece with their pre- 
sence? To which she replied, that Bavaria wishes to 
avail herself of that opportunity of discarding all that 
was good for nothing from her soil ; hence the delectable 
acquisition Greece obtained by the influx of Bavarians 
who crowded to her shores. Yet in candour I must ad- 
mit, that there were some most pleasing exceptions 
amongst these hordes from Munich, and none so promi- 
nent as the president. And having thus introduced him 
on the ¢apis, and as he has ever filled an elevated situa- 
tion in the political world, a few observations regarding 
the positions he has occupied, may not be uninteresting 
to many of my readers. 

Count D’Armansperg is in every sense of the word a 
gentleman, a scholar, and a statesman. He was for some 
time prime minister of Bavaria, and highly esteemed by 
his sovereign, who was at that period considered the 
most liberal in his opinions and practice of any monarch 
in Europe; but suddenly his sentiments changed, and 
he found the count (whose ideas could not waver so 
rapidly as those of his master) too liberal in his views, 
and too firm in his principles, to be warped into that 
mode of thinking which had so quickly metamorphosed 
the king. An honourable dismissal was therefore sug- 
gested, and it was decided that the count should be nomi- 
nated ambassador to England, when the opportunity 
presented itself of appointing him to the still more im- 
portant post of president of Greece; and happy would 
it have been for that country had his energies and talents 
been unshackled by the cabals and intrigues of the other 
regents, 

When England, France, Spain, &c., have been placed 
under the government of a regency, one regent has been 
considered as sufficient; but the allied powers, in their 
high and mighty wisdom, because Greece was too poor 
to have it in her power to pay one regent sufficiently to 
support the dignity of the character, must needs name 
three; and not even then satisfied with drawing thus 
far on her resources, appointed a fourth, under the name 
of a supernumerary, to act in the event of either of the 
three being incapacitated by illness, but always to have 
a vote in their councils, 

The result proved as common sense might easily have 
anticipated. The regents could never agree ; and when 
one party proposed some measure that might prove bene- 
ficial to the country, the other party would insist on an 
Opposite course; and thus a state of interregnum en- 
sued, The intellect of D’Armansperg was superior to 
those united of the other three regents; but their votes 
always telling in the ratio of three to one, completely 
nullified the talents of the president. His rivals were 
conscious of his superiority, and knew that it was only 
by their constant union that they could make any head 
against him ; but the mortified amour propre of a female 
was the first cause.of fomenting the faction against the 
count; and as it contains a proof of what powerful in- 
fluence even the petty cap or bonnet quarrels of females 
may have over the welfare of a nation, I shall here state 
it in detail, leaving the reader to judge how the most 
important events may arise from the most trivial causes. 
When Count D’Armansperg entered on his office of 
president of Greece and regent, in conjunction with the 
other regents, he received a certain salary, which I have 
understood to be a hundred thousand francs, or four 
thousand pounds sterling per annum, being the same as 
that of his colleagues; but in addition, two thousand 
more were placed at his disposal, in order to enable him 
to give soirees and occasionally dinners to the different 
ambassadors, generals, commanders on the station, &c. 





looking fellows; such, in fact, as would not have dis- 


&c., or, in short, for holding the court, which was deemed 








too arduous a task forthe young monarch, he being only 


nineteen at that period ; and as there was no queen, the 
Countess D’Armansperg presided at the receptions, if 
not exactly in that character, at any rate as a substitute, 
till a royal mistress could be supplied ; and as there were 
no females in the country of equal talent, or rather tact, 
which she had acquired from having been accustomed to 
a life at court, she reigned unrivaled. The Princess 
D’Archiropolo was certainly of higher rank, but so mild 
and unassuming that she only showed herself in society 
for the purpose of chaperoning her daughter, whose ac- 
complishments and natural genius must have shed a 
lustre on any court in Europe, but was too young to 
support a conspicuous part in the saloons of the count- 
ess. Her sway, therefore, was undivided; no aspirant 
appeared to claim a portion of the attention (I may al- 
most say devotion) paid to her and her three daughiters : 
but this absolute power was not long doomed to have an 
unchequered reign, the wife of an ambassador arriving 
who had too high an idea of her own pretensions to 
suffer the thought that any other lady should be the 
only rising sun worshiped in Greece, whilst she in- 
habited that country; a regular blue stocking, she was 
well aware of her acquirements, being more profound 
than usually fall to the share of females, and she seon 
enlisted under her banners some of the attachés, and 
drew to her parties some deserters from those of the 
countess ; and in conversation with that high personage, 
on certain occasions in society, took opportunities of 
proving that her erudition was deeper, and her general 
information more extensive, than that of the lady presi- 
dent, who soon found means of mortifying this aspiring 
rival, 

An entertainment was given on board an English 
frigate; the king, the regents, the ambassadors, and 
some of the appendages, were invited. Refreshments 
were provided under an awning upon the deck. Whilst 
seated at the repast, the aforesaid ambassadress merely 
loosened the strings of her bonnet, but kept it on; and 
soon received a message from the countess, recommend- 
ing her to take it off, as she did not consider it was suf- 
ficiently respectful towards his majesty, while sitting at 
the same table with him, for her to retain it. The man- 
date was obeyed, but the wound rankled deeply in the 
breast of the reproved fuir one ; to receive a lesson upon 
good breeding before so many witnesses was too hu- 
miliating to be easily forgiven ; she therefore set all her 
talents and ingenuity to work to degrade her rival. 

It must be stated that this mortified and incensed lady 
had a husband; nor must it be supposed that because 
he has not been before named, that it was owing to his 
insignificance rendering him invisible ; on the contrary, 
his stature was far above the usual dimensions of men, 
but it has been generally considered that his mind was 
of an inverse proportion; but this I believe to be true, 
that he was possessed of some discernment, as he suffered 
his wife always to write his despatches, thereby display- 
ing modesty, judgment, and, what is still more, a know- 
ledge of himself. This was the instrument she first set 
in motion to commence the grand operation of revenge 
which she meditated. Accordingly she instructed him 
to observe to the regents who were the colleagues of 
D’Armansperg, that every one was surprised how they 
could tamely endure to be thrown, as they were, in the 
back ground, by the advancing assurance of the presi- 
dent’s family, which they had arrogated to themselves, 
from their having the privilege, and the means of holding 
the court; all the attention was naturally directed to- 
wards those who presided at the levees, balls, receptions, 
&c. ; all distinguished foreigners who visited Greece paid 
their compliments and devoirs alone to D’Armansperg, 
scarcely knowing even by name the other regents. Some 
friends of the ambassadress followed up these remarks, 
by stating that the world was astonished how they, the 
regents, could consent to appear mere cyphers at D’Ar- 
mansperg’s parties, when they bad it in their power to 
deprive him of the funds allotted him for sustaining the 
court, &c.; and that it was a duty they owed to the 
public to take such sums into their own hands, the presi- 
dent having misapplied them by the favouritism and 
partiality which he had evinced, and particularly towards 
the English. 

These remarks soon had the desired effect; every 
thing was accomplished by a majority of votes in the 
regents’ council; the resolution was carried, therefore, 
that the president be deprived of the means formerly 
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placed in his hands for giving public dinners, soirees, 
&c., on account of the improper manner in which he 
and his lady had acquitted themselves in their execution 


of that duty. I was passing the evening at the Prus- 
sian ambassador’s, when this decision was there stated, 
in an audible whisper, by the delighted husband of the 
lady who had thus far brought part of her scheme to 
bear. D’Armansperg treated the affair with silent con- 
tempt, and from his own resources, proudly continued to 
receive as usual; whilst the adverse party absolutely 
opened an opposition receiving house, and those whom 
it was deemed requisite to fete, enjoyed that honour 
twice over, first at the president’s, then at the newly 
established banqueting hall arranged by the dissentient 
faction. 

Meantime the soirees of the countess were less nu- 
merously attended ; in fact, so evident was the desertion 
of the president’s party, that from about two hundred 
gentlemen and sixty or seventy ladies, whom I was wont 
at first to meet at the presidency, their number at last 
diminished to perhaps twenty or thirty gentlemen, and 
two ladies; and to crown all, the king, who had been 
accustomed to pass every evening at the president's, was 
seen there no longer. But these were not all the most 
important effects of the bonnet intrigue. Hostilities 
having now been wrought to the extreme pitch between 
the two parties, the opposing regents determined to re- 
verse every decree that had before passed, which had 
emanated from D'Armansperg’s suggestion, although 
sanctioned by their own consent. 

With change of measures change of men was deemed 
requisite, and one of the first that it was thought judi- 
cious to displace, was Prince Mavrocordato, at that time 
minister of foreign affairs, who was known to be a great 
admirer of the English, and suspected of being ever dis- 
posed to favour their interests. To turn him out in an 
abrupt manner would have been impolitic, therefore the 
politest method of getting rid of him was resorted to, 
that of making him an ambassador: accordingly he was 
nominated for Berlin and Munich. As he has been so 
often named in the letters of Lord Byron, and ever so 
favourably, I conceive that some account of him may 


not be uninteresting to my readers. 

Prince Mavrocordato is rather above fifty years of age, 
and about five feet seven inches in height, very stoutly 
made, extremely dark, wearing large black mustachios ; 


and though his physiognomy would at first strike any 
cursory observer as being harsh, because when thought- 
ful, his features assume a very stern appearance, yet his 
smile is one of the most pleasing I ever witnessed ; and 
whether one meets him in society, surrounded by his 
friends, or in his bureau, amidst his secretaries and clerks, 
the same kind expression ever greets one, and the ready 
extended hand bids one welcome. In fact, I never met 
with a man invested with “ office and with state,’ whose 
manners were so easy and unostentatious, 

His favourite theme (at least when with me) was 
Lord Byron, who seemed to have left a most agreeable 
impression on the prince’s reminiscences. Although he 
had a most exalted idea of the grand sublimity of By- 
ron’s imagination, yet he would relate with a smile some 


of the litffe weaknesses incidental to human nature 
which fell to the poet’s share ; and one instance in par- 
ticular he cited, wherein personal vanity appears to have 


been a predominant passion with the noble bard. Suf- 
fering under a severe indisposition, for which bleeding 
in the temples was considered as a certain specific, none 
of the physicians nor the friends that were around him 
could persuade him to undergo the operation, till at 
length they sent for Mavrocordato, whose influence over 
Byron they hoped might prove sufficient to prevail upon 
him to submit to the sentence of his doctors. Mavro- 
cordato assured me it was with the greatest difficulty he 
at last prevailed on his friend to accede to the wishes of 
his medical attendants. He at first asked if it would not 
very much disfigure him, and next osbeived that it was 
his opinion that more persons had been killed by the 
lancet than by the lance. In his last and fatal illness 
the same arguments were adduced to persuade him to 
lose blood, but in vain. The influence of Mavrocordato 
could not be procured, he being in a distant part of 
Greece, nevertheless they sent off an express urging him 
to come with all possible speed. He started at the in- 
stant he received the news, and traveled as fast as the 
state of the country and the roads would admit, but when 
he arrived Byron had already expired. Some pretended 
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that had he been bled his life would have been saved. 
Mavrocordato was of that opinion, and perhaps he may 
have been right; but I believe that at present a great 
majority of medical men will admit that many more 
persons have been killed by bleeding than ever it has 
saved. 

Mavrocordato figured most conspicuously in the strug- 
gle for Greek independence, has traveled much in Eu- 
rope, and is generally estimated as one of the best in- 
formed and most intellectual men in Greece; and from 
all I have heard I should believe him to be an honourable 
man, although some recent authors have censured his 
conduct and motives most severely, but I am willing to 
hope they have done so in error. 

Maurer, the regent who headed the adverse faction, 
proceeded to Athens (which it had been decided by or- 
donnance was forthwith to be constituted the capital), 
declaring that the plan which had been drawn up for 
the regeneration of the city must be annulled, and pre- 
sented them with another, which was to be irrevocable ; 
after the inhabitants had been expending their funds in 
erecting buildings in the most eligible situations, accord- 
ing to the plan from which they had been instructed to 
proceed in security, whilst by the project now proposed, 
those positions which before appeared the most ceutral, 
now became the outskirts, and the poor Athenians found 
they had expended their cash and labour in vain: more- 
over, they were informed that Athens could not become 
the capital for some years, and at length Maurer left it; 
whilst the inhabitants cursed the president, the regents, 
and the government at large, for having misled them into 
an expenditure they could so ill afford, and for which 
they were to be so ill requited. 

This is one amongst so many instances of the para- 
lysing effect that the repeated subversion of former de- 
crees had upon the interests of Greece; no one could 
proceed in any undertaking with confidence, not know- 
ing but some repeal of a former ordonnance would sud- 
denly appear, that might render all their operations abor- 
tive. This clique, which so retarded the progress of 
affairs in Greece, had the credit of originating in a French 
intrigue, as Maurer was supposed to be well affected to- 
wards France; but in reality it arose from private pique, 
and soon included amongst its supporters men of many 
countries. And though the English ambassador ad- 
hered unflinchingly to D’Armansperg, yet he who held 
the British official situation next in rank, was one of the 
most zealous of the anti-D’Armansperg party, as also 
was the advocate general, a shrewd, talented Scotsman, 
but who in this instance overreached himself. 


Affairs at length arrived at that state, that the inter- 
vention of some other power was requisite ; accordingly, 
Bavaria was referred tv, each party sending in their 
voluminous statements of the err , if not iniquitous 
proceedings of their adversaries, and their own immacu- 
late conduct. 

The diplomatic agents of different nations contributed 
their pour et contre; but England, through the repre- 
sentation of her minister, who, ever on the spot, had 
keenly scrutinised the affair, and reported faithfully to 
his government, all powerful England, cast her colossal 
weight into the scale in favour of D’Armansperg. Need 
I state the result? It was not promulgated till a few 
days after I quitted Greece, but the evening prior to my 
departure, I was walking without the gates of Napoli, 
and met the English ambassador, who was, as well as 
myself, alone. After a few sentences interchanged be- 
tween us, he asked me what I thought of the state of 
things, and which party I judged would prevail? I 
smiled at the question, observing, that he who had the 
means of procuring every information that could be ob- 
tained, could not attach any value to my opinion on the 
subject: I also added, that [ very much suspected that 
he at that time knew the decision. He replied by ob- 
serving that I was mistaken in imagining that he must 
always be the best informed on every subject of that na- 
ture. People, he remarked, were always on their guard 
towards hith, “ whereas,” continued he, “ they will be 
much more at their ease with you, and proportionately 
more communicative,” adding, that I went much more 
into society than he did, and concluding by again press- 
ing me for my opinion as to who would triumph; to 
which I replied, I had no doubts on the subject. having 
every reason to feel certain that it would be D’Arman- 








sperg. “ Indeed !” he exclaimed, “ I am glad vou think 


so, but can assure you the other party are fuil of con, 
fidence of success.” 

After a few more observations, we separated, and | 
afterwards understood that he was at that time in pos. 
session of the news which settled the whole affair; but 
why it was not proclaimed, even for some days after. 
wards, no one that I ever met with could comprehend. 
The public were in the most feverish state of anxiety ; 
no subject but that seemed to be talked, or even thought 
of. The triumph for D’Armansperg was as full and 
complete as his most sanguine friends could have desired, 
and the most singular method of first announcing it was 
adopted by the countess. A large party was invited to 
dine at her house, a few of whom were her real friends, 
but the major part were her enemies ; certainly not pub. 
licly declared as such, but whose machinations and in- 
imical wishes towards her and hers the countess was 
well aware of, whilst it must be admitted that they had 
not taken any pains to disguise their sentiments, but, on 
the contrary, had ceased to frequent her soirees, but 
without coming to any explanation ; consequently, no 
open rupture had taken place between them, and they 
now received her invitation with surprise, and from the 
impulse of the moment, bowed assent. 

The reader may not be aware, perhaps, that regents, 
(and more particularly the president,) assume the av. 
thority of sovereigns, and an invitation to dinner is very 
little better than a command; prior engagement is not 
admissible ; a refusal, therefore, under any circumstances, 
is considered a@ presumption that is never forgiven nor 
forgotten. 

Friends and foes at length assembled at Count D’Ar. 
mansperg’s at the time appointed, the former tolerably 
well informed for what purpose, whilst the latter knew 
not what to conjecture. The dinner passed, as might 
be expected, gaily by the one party, whilst an air 
of embarrassment restrained the enjoyment of the other. 
The repast over, an adjournment took place to another 
room, where there were no seats, the countess, I suppose, 
imagining that the information she was about to give 
would have a higher relish by being received standing; 
and after a few prefatory remarks, as to the great 
gratification the tidings she had to communicate would 
afford to all present, she informed them, that the King 
of Bavaria had thoroughly approved of Count D’Ar. 
mansperg’s conduct, and confirmed him in all his powers; 
which could only be effected by the removal of his po- 
litical opponents. 

A gentleman who was present (of the discomfited 
party) declared to me that it was beyond his powers to 
describe the sensation excited by this unexpected news; 
the friends of the president expressed their unfeigned 
satisfaction most unequivocally ; whilst his opponents 
were so taken by surprise, that they knew not how toact; 
they attempted not congratulation, but, as impercepti- 
bly arid as speedily as they could, abstracted themselves 
from the party. The French ambassador spared himself 
this mortification by declining the invitation, on the score 
of ill health, but witnessed with regret the dismissal and 
disgrace of all the most active agents of the anti-D’Ar- 
mansperg party. 

Maurer, the regent, was deprived of his office, as also 
the supernumerary ; the obnoxious ambassadress and her 
husband shared the same fate. ‘The English diplomatist 
who had played so conspicuous and important a part 
against the president, was discharged, and I believe never 
again employed by the British cabinet, although his 
family had for half a century at least, been holding la- 
crative appointments in the diplomatic career ; the Scot- 
ish advocate general was dismissed, and received a sub 
ordinate post at a town in the interior, where probably 
he would be the only educated being in the place; but 
with him I have no doubt it is but a suspension, as his 
talents are of too high an order to be suffered to remain 
in obscurity, whilst Greece must ever find them so use- 
ful to her interests. 

Thus terminated this extended intrigue, the effects of 
which had been felt from one extremity of the kingdom 
to the other, and to which, perhaps, I have already de- 
voted too much time and space, but trust I have given a 
faithful report, though in many instances, as I could not 
personally witness that which I have related, I may in 
some of the minutia have been led into error ; but at all 
events the substance and material are correct, and for 
that which may be otherwise, let it lay at the door of 
my informers; but I verily believe they have no dere 
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liction from truth to answer for. And now presuming 
that my reader is as tired of this chapter as I am, I will 
speedily conclude it, and proceed to the next, hoping it 
may be shorter and more amusing; the first I will 
guarantee, of the second I am not so confident. 


—=>— 
CHAPTER III. 


Young ladies at the court of Otho—Servile devotion to his ma- 
jesty Tremendous accident and bloodshed—Fancy ball—A 
general rejected—Bavarian beauty—Greek ditto—Menagerie 
royale—Animated individual—His valour—A vaunting Prus- 
sian baron, his manceuvres and retreat—His audacity—A game 
of chess—The baron’s eloquence—A drawn battle—A Greek 
prince—His conduct, and that of his son—Prince Ipsilanti, 
his capture and death 


Amongst the brightest ornaments which adorned the 
court of Otho, none were so brilliant as the three daugh- 
ters of Count d’Armansperg, who might justly be com- 
pared to the three graces. If not handsome, yet ex- 
tremely pleasing in their persons, agreeable in their 
manners, and elegant in their deportment, they gracefully 
floated through the mazes of the waltz, forming a most 
striking contrast to most of the Greek ladies, who rolled 
about like a parcel of heavy tubs after the other, assisted 
in their progress, as they were lugged along, by those 
who had the misfortune of being their partners, whom I 
have often heard declare that the next day it was im- 
possible to write, or in any way use their arms, after the 
fatigue of spinning round one of these cumbrous ladies. 
Not that they were by any means tall or large women ; 
on the contrary, generally very short, certainly often 
thick, and that sort of dead weight which is difficult to 
wheel about. Often have I pitied the king, who, though 
young and slight, and not possessing, I think, much 
physical strength, yet out of pure kindness of heart 
would ask one of the aforesaid drags to waltz with him, 
who became so elated and bewildered at the idea of be- 
ing encircled within the arm of a king, that it required 
no common exertion, paralysed and motionless as they 
were, to turn and twist about a heavy machine of that 
description. 

There certainly is something of magic contained in 
the idea of king on many, nay, I will say on most peo- 
ple. That those who have been reared in aristocratic 
feelings, should pay a respectful homage to the summit 
of aristocracy is not to me surprising; but that your 
brawlers after liberty, your roarers for freedom, soi disant 
republicans, carbonari, &c., should be the first to jump 
at an opportunity of saving a king the trouble of taking 
up his hat when under his hand, or of removing his coat 
tails out of the way when he sat down, &c. &c., I con- 
fess is to me most marvellous, yet such I have witnessed ; 
in fact, the anxiety to have the honour to perform any 
trivial act of politeness to the king, was most amusing, 
when it is reflected that many who composed the court 
of Greece were those who had fled from Italy, Naples, 
&c., on account of their too liberal and free thinking 
principles, 

I well remember seeing the king most closely watched 
during the progress of his raising a cup of tea to his 
royal lips, by two vigilant observers, who waited impa- 
tiently the moment when the cup should be empty, that 
they might fly to the aid of their monarch, and disbur- 
then him of the vacant vessel. These aspirants for royal 
favour were situated at opposite sides of the room, and 
unfortunately made a rush at the same instant, whereby 
they came most violently in contact, within a few inches 
of their sovereign. Now each of these gentlemen had 
& proboscis so far exceeding the usual proportions, that 
when their two faces struck together, the concussion was 
audible: the king advanced a few paces to ascertain the 
extent of the damage ; .a powerful sensation was excited 
throughout the assembly, until it was ascertained that 
ore of the victims had sustained but little injury. The 
other, however, whose nasal charms appeared to be of a 
more tender and susceptible nature, bled most copiously, 
whilst I could not resist congratulating him on his good 
fortune, in thus having had an opportunity of shedding 
his blood in the service of his monarch. At first he half 
thanked me for my condolence, but observing some of 
the bystanders inclining to smile, he !ooked at me with 
& sort of expression which seemed to indicate he would 

rather I had held my tongue. 

Among the many whimsicalities which occurred at 
the Grecian court, few occasioned greater mirth than the 
3 


following. The countess wished to give un bal costumé, 
or fancy ball, wherein it was expected that every one 
would come in some different habit from his usual garb, 
or in some character, or in a domino if they chose, but 
it was strictly enjoined that no one should be masqued ; 
and so rigidly was this mandate enforced, that a servant 
was placed at the entrance, with orders to turn away any 
one who might appear in a mask. The man was most 
zealous in obeying his instructions, and being a stranger, 
was not acquainted with the countenances of all who 
were accustomed to frequent the presidency ; and amongst 
the number that presented themselves for admittance to 
this bal deguisé, was one person whose physiognomy 
was so extraordinary, and forsooth so remarkably plain, 
that the poor servant absolutely thought he had a mask 
on, and therefore perforce would not suffer him to enter, 
but at the same time explaining the cause; nor could 
the rejected individual obtain an entrance until some 
gentlemen stepped forward, and convinced this pugna- 
cious Cerberus that it was the general’s own natural 
face, which he had mistaken for a mask. 

But for the honour of Greece, it behoves me to state 
that the personage here alluded to was not a native ; not 
that she would have had any difficulty in selecting from 
her population some nearer approaches to the perfect line 
of distortion! Certainly, when Bavaria sent forth her 
tribes to assist in populating the classic Grecian shores, 
she ought to have paid more attention to the personal 
appearance of those whom she thus transported, as 
Greece, if she had any wealth, could only be said to be 
rich in ugliness ; therefore, the great portion of that in- 
gredient which his Bavarian majesty exported to his 
son’s dominions, was, to use a vulgar adage, ro better 
than sending coals to Newcastle. 

When Henry the Eighth went to Rochester to take a 
peep at his betrothed Ann of Cleves, he said they had 
sent him a great Flanders mare. Often have I thought 
of the monarch’s words, as I have regarded some of the 
wives of the Bavarian soldiers; tall, gaunt, long-faced, 
and bony, they often reminded me of a whitish headed 
horse stuck upon his hind legs, and a little female attire 
pitched upon it: and in fact I doubt not but that an ani- 
mal thus accoutred, might pass amongst a crowd of Ba- 
varian women of the lower orders unnoticed! As they 
were accustomed to wash their own and their husbands’ 
rags facing my windows, I had a fair opportunity of con- 
templating these uncouth specimens of the fair sex. 

As a proof that my description is not outré, I was 
laughing with the young ladies D’Armansperg, about the 
singularity of the physiognomies of some of the persons 
who attended the court, and observing the great resem- 
blance many of them bore to divers animals,—they de- 
manded names, which I declined to mention, but con- 
sented to particularise the different description of animals 
to whom [ found a likeness amongst the visiters fre- 
quenting their receptions; and, strange to say, I had 
only to state the animal, when they named the person 
immediately, proving that I could not have given a more 
accurate description; as, for instance, a sucking pig, an- 
swer, the young Countess ; a parrot, Madame 
; a dancing bear, the Minister of 3 a poodle 
dog, the Secretary to ——-; an ourang-outang, an At- 
taché to ; a cat, the Lady of ; a weasel, Cap- 
tain 3 an elephant, the Ambassador ; a kan- 
garoo, Mademoiselle ,a Greek young lady, who had 
a singular manner of holding her hands not unlike the 
way in which that gentle animal keeps its fore paws 
whilst squatting on its hind legs; in fact, if Menagerie 
Royale was written on the palace walls where the court 
was held, it would be a very concise and faithful descrip- 
tion of the major part of its visiters ! 

Amongst the strange mixture of various nations con- 
gregated in Greece, harmony could not be expected to 
exist without occasional interruptions; and asa great 
proportion of new arrivals were military men, “ sudden 
and quick in quarrel,” duels became very frequent, and 
at every trifling dispute amongst those gentry, their 
sabres were appealed to for a decision ; and several pass- 
able looking faces were horribly disfigured by unseemly 
scars. But some there were amongst the gay and courtly 
throng, who did not approve of this disagreeable mode of 
settling a difference of opinion. Of this description was 
a gentleman whose overpowering agility and animation 
had often amused me: he had not quite St. Vitus’s 
dance, yet it was very evident that none of his limbs 
































could remain quiet for more than an instant; and when 


he really did dance, one would have supposed it was St. 

Vitus himself. Delighted to have that privilege of mo- 
tion, arms and legs flew about as if enchanted at having 
their full swing ; but one evening, as he was thus dis- 
playing his activity in all the full luxury of enjoyment, 
charmed with his own prowess, in a fling-about extraor- 
dinary, in terminating a most splendid pirouette, he upset 
a little Greek officer, who being rather of a fiery order, 
sternly called out, “ What do you mean by that?” 
“ What else should I mean,” replied the other, “ but to 
prove that you were in my way.” “Sir,” replied the 
man of Mars, “this is not the place to discuss this sub- 
ject; but you shall hear from me to-morrow morning.” 
“ Shall be very happy, sir; always gratified at having 
the pleasure of seeing you, or hearing from you,” said 
the twist-about gentleman, with that invincible good hu- 
mour, ever unruffled, at the same time swinging round 
on his heel, and performing one of his favourite pirou- 
ettes, greatly to his own satisfaction, having this time 
full and uninterrupted swing ; the officer retiring a few 
paces to give him fair play, having no ambition to be 
floored a second time. But the next morning he sent a 
brother officer to the quicksilver gentleman, who was an 
under secretary in one of the minister’s offices, to de- 
mand an apology; at which the young scribe exclaimed, 
“ What !—I apologise !—No, indeed, I shall do no such 
thing ; but should act in the same manner under similar 
circumstances.” “ Then, sir,” returned the officer, “ you 
must appoint a spot and hour when you can meet my 
friend, and give him that satisfaction which honour re- 
quires, having the goodness to provide yourself with a 
second and sabre.” “ What! I fight!” sung out the 
young clerk. “ NotI, indeed; what should I do with a 
great gash across my face? I should not think of such 
a thing; his trade is fighting, mine is writing; he may 
fight all the world if he likes, but he shan’t fight me.” 
“ Then, sir,” replied the Greek, “ the first time my friend 
meets you, he will give you a box o’ the ear.” “Ah! 
well, I shall like that much better,” quoth the secretary, 
with an air of high satisfaction at the thought of getting 
through the affair so harmlessly. Here the fracas, I be- 
lieve, ended ; nor was the promised gift ever delivered. 
I certainly imagined that the challenged would never 
again be received in society; but I met him as usual, 
looking as good humoured and as frisky as ever. 

Another ball-room dispute of a very trifling nature 
was productive of a duel, but of a bloodless nature. The 
parties having fired without effect, and the seconds in- 
terfering, it was amicably adjusted. One of the parties 
was a Prussian baron, who came to Greece with very 
high pretensions, and was introduced into society by the 
Austrian consul. I met him at Athens at several dif- 
ferent houses, where he talked very high—had been to 
all the architects in the place, employing them to draw 
designs of the houses he intended to erect, and which 
were to be like castles. But, alas! they all proved castles 
in the air. He also entered into long discussions with 
the proprietors of land, respecting extensive purchases 
he intended to make of that commodity. 

Meanwhile, the bills against him of the different trades- 
people began to rise as high as the tone he assumed ; 
whilst he began to display his preference for some of his 
friends over others, by borrowing certain sums of them, 
to be returned from his next remittances. I happened 
to stand but low in his scale of friendship, as he obtain- 
ed but a few dollars from me. 

At last his most intimate friend and companion was 
called by affairs into the interior; aud as an accommo- 
dation lent him his horse during his absence. This was 
a golden opportunity not to be neglected. So he turned 
the horse into gold, and with the proceeds made his es- 
cape across the country ; arrived at Patras, and embarked 
on board a vessel bound for Corfu. A pursuit was set 
on foot for the purpose of bringing him back; but he 
was too quick in his motions for his pursuers, and quitted 
the Greek territory before they could come up with him. 
But his audacity still accompanied him. When at Corfu 
he met with two English gentlemen, who were on their 
way to Greece, of which he gave them a very minute 
description ; informing them that he had just-quitted it ; 
that having had a little duel with a young Greek prince, 
he became so remarkable that every one looked at him 
to such a degree that his diffidence could no longer bear 
it, and he resolved on quitting the country; but also 
stated that he would give them letters of introduction 
that would be highly serviceable. ‘The gentlemen, with 
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thanks, accepted his offer; and accordingly he had the 
impudence to write to the Prussian ambassador and 
others, recommending the bearers in the highest terms ; 
and when they presented their letters, they were not a 
little shocked and surprised to learn the character of the 
man from whom they had received them. 

It must be admitted that the baron played his réle 
well in Greece. He possessed but little cash when he 
arrived there; yet he obtained all that respect and atten- 
tion which in all climes is pressed upon him who has 
the credit of being a rich man. But the poor Greeks 
were less culpable in their adoration of a golden idol, 
which they flattered themselves fortune had thrown in 
their way in this soi-disant wealthy stranger, inasmuch 
as almost all the foreigners who had come to reside 
amongst them had nothing. Therefore, one who had 
something was a rara avis, and was cherished accord- 
ingly, not only by the poor and humble, but by the high- 
est and most influential persons in the kingdom. I well 
remember passing an evening in a social way at the 
Prince C—a’s, and having known them in France long 
before, was received in their snug little parlour as one 
of the family; and as we were all sitting comfortably 
and quietly, the baron was announced. The baron! 
exclaimed the party. Already he had been ushered into 
one of the state-rooms, whilst the females began flying 
about to improve their costumes; and all the quiet of 
the domestic circle was deranged to receive this mighty 
baron. He was certainly gentlemanly in his manners, 
young, and good-looking, possessing some degree of 
talent, a constant flow of conversation ever at command, 
and an inexhaustible stock of assurance, which tells im- 
mensely in society. He was not only ever a welcome 
guest at the president’s parties, but had also obtained an 
entry at the petites soirées. 

I remember to have met him at one of these,—the 
very evening prior to the day of his departure, and re- 
marking how perfectly confident and at home he appear- 
ed whilst conversing with the king in his usual style of 
volubility ; how much more he seemed at his ease with 
Otho than any of the ambassadors, or any other indi- 
vidual, except the president, or the Prince Saxe Altem- 
berg, brother to the Queen of Bavaria, and uncle to the 
young King of Greece. But, in fact, who but a man of 
the most unparalleled impudence could have played the 
part which he did so unblushingly ? 

One night, at Count d’Armansperg’s, I afforded him an 
excellent opportunity of displaying his elocution, and at 
the same time his scientific knowledge of the game of 
chess ; he had always proclaimed that he was so accom- 
plished a player that he had never been beaten, yet in 
spite of this thundering announcement I was induced 
to encounter him. He modestly asked me what piece 


he should give me, to which I replied we would begin 
on equal terms, and when we had played one game, we 
could better judge of our relative strengths ; he assented, 


smiling at my temerity, and accordingly we set to, 
amidst a crowd of spectators, amongst whom was the 
king, some of the ministers, ambassadors, &c.; there- 
fore the baron appeared determined to profit by so for- 


tunate an occasion of displaying his choicest flowers of 
rhetoric; and, after having made about a dozen moves, 
he observed to the bystanders, “ You now perceive the 
sound policy on which my game is founded; although I 
have considerably advanced my forces, my rear is so 
protected that there is not any one point on which it is 


assailable; and you will soon tind, by my system of 
manceuvring, that I shall win the game on the same 
principle as Napoleon gained his battles, that, however 
the numbers are in fact equal, wherever the point of at- 
tack takes place, I shall appear the most numerous by 
the skill I shall display, in thiowing my forces where 
their strength will be most demanded.” 

He then certainly commenced a most powerful assault 
upon my king, which might have ended in checkmate ; 
but in repelling his attack, I brought out my knight and 
bishop, so as to have a vacancy which enabled me to 
castle my king, thus changing the scene of action and 
rendering his plan abortive. Perceiving this, he observed, 
«Ah! that alters the case for the moment; but my po- 
sition is so fine that I shall remain the assailant to the 
end of the contest.” 

It was evident that most of the spectators were in- 
terested for the admired baron, and did not for an instant 
doubt his winning; but one of my good-natured but 
rough countrymen said to me, in English, “ Don’t you 





let that bullying baron palaver you out of the game: 
preserve your silence and attention, and he’ll not beat 
you now.” My opponent, in bringing the greater part 
of his forces to bear on one point, had left another un- 
guarded, of which I availed myself by making a counter 
attack upon him, and by a succession of checks, brought 
on a series of exchange of pieces, which I considered to 
my advantage, whilst he declared that there was no sys- 
tem of play so idle as a parcel of useless checks ; that I 
was only making a number of waste moves, that could 
end in nothing, and exchanging for exchanging sake. 
However, the end of the skirmish was, that I had 
gained a pawn—he having a king and bishop left, and I 
a king, knight, and pawn ; whereupon he got up, saying, 
it must be a drawn game, as I could not prevent his ex- 
changing his bishop for my pawn. I doubted it at the 
same time, and have never since tried it: but as I was 
very well content, after an immensely long game, to 
draw it, I did not press the continuance, and verily be- 
lieve that if he had held his tongue, and paid strict at- 
tention, he would have beaten me—instead of which, he 
talked so incessantly, that his holding forth amounted to 
one continued oration—and had he been describing the 
battle of Austerlitz, he could not have made use of more 
military technicalities, nor adopted more bombastic lan- 
guage; and he still came off with flying colours, as al- 
most every one complimented him on the scientific 
acumen he had displayed, and how evident it was that 
he was a player of the very first class, whilst the English- 
man, who had said a few encouraging words to me, made 
strenuous efforts to promote the finishing of the game, 
but was answered from all quarters that it was useless, 





as it must be drawn. I therefore ceded the point to the 
majority, much more to my countryman’s vexation than 
my own. 

Having alluded to the Prince C——a, I should not 
pay him the respect due to his gray hairs, if I passed him 
over without further observation. He certainly is the 
finest looking old man I ever beheld: his head might 
serve as a model of the perfection of all that was vene- 
rable and dignified ; his dark eyes, his long white flowing 
beard, his majestic costume surmounted by the graceful 
turban, gave the most noble and imposing air to his 
manly figure. He was one of the many Greeks from 
Fanar, a suburb of Constantinople, and sort of hot-bed 
for Greek talent, from which sprung most of the cele- 
brated dragomans, envoys, secretaries, &c. &c., whom 
the Porte received in their service, and if faithful, pro- 
moted to some of the highest posts in the empire. This 
was the case with Prince C——a, who was appointed 
hospodar of one of the most important provinces of the 
Ottoman empire. This situation he had held some 
years, when the Greek revolution broke out, and which 
policy forced him to deprécate in the severest terms: 
meanwhile he was meditating a stroke which he after- 
wards accomplished, and which gave that strength to the 
efforts of his countrymen, that enabled them to sustain 
the contest—at a period when their energies were lan- 
guishing, and the want of funds was so severely felt, that 
all the endeavours of the patriots were paralysed, that 
nerve of war, money, he supplied—having escaped from 
his capital, with, it is said, as much asa million sterling, 
partly consisting of an accumulation of his own savings 
during his reign as hospodar, and partly (I suspect the 
major part) being the public treasury of his principality, 
consequently, property belonging to the Turkish govern- 
ment. All, they say, is fair in war. His friends observe, 
that his countrymen were at war at that time with the 
Turks, their oppressors—therefore, that spoil which he 
could take from the destroyers of his nation, and give to 
his distressed country, was fulfilling his duty; while his 
enemies declare, that, during the time he was receiving 
the pay of any government as the wages of his fidelity, 
and continued in that lucrative employment, notwith- 
standing the conduct of his rebel countrymen might 
cause him to be a suspected person, that the desertion of 
the power that raised him was a breach of trust and act 
of treachery. I shall leave others to judge of the recti- 
titude of his proceedings, merely putting one query : had 
he remained ever so faithful to the Porte, how long, 
judging from too many fatal precedents, would he have 
escaped the bowstring ? 

On making his escape, he wrote to one of his sons, 
who was at the time at Constantinople, two letters—the 
one recommending his son to go immediately and de- 


with him, in which he merely states his intention of es- 
caping with all his wealth, &c. This measure was ne. 
ceseary to save the head of his son, who would have 
been immediately executed, if he had not been the first 
to communicate the news to the sultan, in the shape of 
an information against his father, who took good care he 
should be beyond the reach of the Ottoman power before 
the intelligence could arrive at Constantinople. Accord. 
ingly, the young prince went, and threw himself at the 
feet of the sultan, giving most violent vent to his fee}. 
ings, and presenting the letter of the hospodar, bewail. 
ing himself that it should fall to his hard Jot 10 become 
the denouncer of his father; at the same time stating, 
that he had not balanced an instant between his duty 
to his parent and that to his sovereign, aware how light 
was the former when weighed in comparison with the 
latter. The sultan perfectly approved the young man’s 
conduct, and took him into higher favour than ever; but 
the wily prince profited by the first opportunity of se- 
creting himself on board a vessel bound for Europe, and 
finally arrived at Marseilles, where I first met him. His 
father, the ex-hospodar, is considered to be the richest 
man in Greece; but report states, that when he fled from 
his principality, and reached the Austrian territory, he 
was not permitted to pass untaxed through those domin- 
ions, but was compelled to pay. as much as a million of 
francs (about forty thousand pounds sterling), for the 
privilege of having a free passage through the country, 
instead of being delivered up to the Turkish government, 
or confined within the walls of some old German fortress, 
And indeed he might have congratulated himself in es- 
caping thus cheaply, as, when some years before, Deme- 
trius Ipsilanti, a Greek prince, was compelled to avail 
himeelf of the same resource, he was never suffered to 
quit the imperial realms, to record the inhospitable treat- 
ment he there encountered. Hoping for support from 
Russia, he had been induced to raise the standard of 
revolt against the tyranny of the Porte : at first carrying 
every thing before him, he possessed himself of Yassy 
and Bucharest, the capitals of Moldavia and Wallachia; 
but sustaining one ruinious defeat, he sought refuge in 

an Austrian province, was arrested, and imprisoned for 
the rest of his life in a tower, which proved both his jail 

and his tomb—he dying in captivity a few years after 
his incarceration. Had this young man borne in mind 

the conduct of the Austrian government towards La 

Fayette, with such a precedent before him, how could he 

have expected any other than similar treatment. But 

the ex-hospodar was rich; and not having the greater 

part of his wealth with him, his liberty was therefore 

requisite in order to obtain the gold for his ransom— 

otherwise, would he have been more fortunate than his 

predecessors, placed under the same circumstances! But 

I must break off abruptly, or I shall not perform the pro- 

mise to which I pledged myself at the conclusion of the 

last chapter; but, on the contrary, if I trust myself with 

another subject, shall make this longer instead of shorter 

than the foregoing. 


—_>—— 


CHAPTER IV. 


Poverty of the Bavarians—Their economy, and great appetites— 
Their talent for music—Total deficiency of the Greeks—Edu- 
cated Greeks—Capo D'Istrias—His assassin— And his execu- 
tion—Petro Bey—The Mainotes—Vindictive customs—Never 
entirely conquered——Awkward attempt by the Bavarians— 
Their total defeat—Their materiel saved by the Greeks— 
Newspaper misrepresentations—Miaulis, the Greek admiral— 
Canaris, the Brulotier—Hia extraordinary courage—Greek 
navy—Fabvier—His devotion to the Greek cause—General 
Gordon—His zeal and perseverance—Colatti—His stern ex- 
terior—Greek warriors—Their courage—Greek diplomatist— 
His forecast and calculating powers. 


When Bavaria exported her refuse to Greece, it is to 
be lamented that she did not furnish them with a little 
coin in their pockets, to have kept up in some measure 
rather more decent appearances, instead of their being 
obliged on their arrival to anticipate their appointments, 
as Greece was the last country in the world capable of 
paying in advance. But, alas! it was the poor devoted 
loan that went to work, not for the legitimate sons of 
Greece, but for her adopted children. It was pitiable, 
certainly, to see many of the mountain chiefs, after 
having shed their blood in the cause of their country, 
while struggling against the power of Turkey, and in 
many instances sacrificing their patrimony, covered with 
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meagre appointments taken from them, and bestowed on 
the newly arrived foreigners—some of them the sons of 
shopkeepers in Munich, who were so ignorant respecting 
Greece, that when the map of Europe was presented to 
them, they knew not in what quarter to seek it! 

I wish to do justice unto all men: and having made 
some allusion to the poverty of the Greekified Bavarians, 
let me now make the amende honorable, by declaring 
that, however poor they might be, they were not im- 
provident ; in fact, their system of economy was carried 
to a degree of rigour I have seldom witnessed. A luck- 
less French restaurateur had come to Napoli, hoping to 
improve his fortune, and was soon assailed by the Bava- 
rian officers, with the colonel at the head, who, partly by 
persuading, and partly by bullying, induced the poor 
devil to provide them a good dinner, at a drachm a head 
(aboat eight pence halfpenny). ‘T’he man declared he 
should lose by it: upon which they assured him that his 
great gain would be on the profit he would make on the 
French wines they should purchase of him. And the 
poor fellow declared to me, they never ordered any but 
the cheap Greek wines, which are scarcely fit to travel 
down a Christian throat, as resin is always put in them, 
from the idea that it enables them to keep the better— 
but in effect renders them so horribly nauseous, that one 
taste of them is quite sufficient to prevent your ever 
having the desire to repeat it. But the ingenuity with 
which these gentlemen had a knack of turning every thing 
to advantage, was highly instructive: if they were not 
able to consume their allotted portion of bread at dinner, 
they pocketed the remainder, for the convenience, no 
doubt, of gnawing at another opportunity. Thus much 
for the officers. The men were not behind in endeavour- 
ing to prove themselves worthy of their calculating com- 
manders, and displayed a most laudable ambition, not 
only to follow the example of their superiors, but if pos- 
sible to surpass it. A number of them were quartered 
at a place called Pronea, a large village, so near to Napoli 
that it might be considered one of its suburbs—and the 
inhabitants complained bitterly that they never could keep 
acat, the Bavarian soldiers having eaten every one in 
the place, and that they had endeavoured in vain to re- 
place them with others, but that they infallibly shared 
the same fate! The consequence was, that they were 
overrun with rats and mice. 

The redress I recommended was, to draw up a memo- 
tial, and send it to the head-quarters, praying the com- 
manding officer to give orders, that, his men having eaten 
up all their cats, should immediately turn to and eat up 
all the rats and mice, being only a reasonable compensa- 
tion, and such a one as justice loudly demanded! Having 
left Greece before the result of the petition was known, 
I am ignorant whether the Proneotes obtained the de- 
sired satisfaction. 

One service Bavaria undoubtedly rendered Greece— 
that of introducing music into their country ; for their 
bands were certainly extremely good: and never perhaps 
was there a nation more destitute of all ideas of harmony 
than Greece. The natives make an immense noise, com- 
mencing always with “ Yar,” which they hold on as long 
as their breath will let them, ringing it through the nose, 
and running about the gamut in all possible ways, and 
succeeding in raising such a hideous yell, that, until I 
got more accustomed to it, I have run as fast as my legs 
would carry me, to get out of the hearing of so disgust- 
ing a noise; and their lungs are so eternal, that they will 
keep on this dissonant howl for an hour without stop- 
ping. But it will afford some idea of Greek taste, when 
I state a circumstance that occurred to me, when walking 
with a Greek gentleman. Some Zantiots were singing 
very sweetly the Venetian air of “Il Pescator,” &c.; 
and I remarked to my companion how well they sung : 
he smiled, and observed, “ They sing well, indeed! they 
have some knowledge as to using their mouth, but they 
have no idea whatever how to make use of their nose!” 
the latter talent being that which is the most highly 
valued amongst the Greeks. 

Their attempts at painting are little better ; and I am 
at a loss to discover on what grounds so many persons 
assert, that, had they the advantages of the highest edu- 
cation, they would surpass all other Europeans, when 
the experiments which have hitherto been tried have not 
produced any one above mediocrity. 

Lord Guilford, that true Philhellenist, sent at his own 
expense, a number of Greek youths to the English uni- 


sélves with propriety, but displayed no brilliance. The 
King of Bavaria did the same, sending many lads from 
Greece to various colleges in Europe: other philan- 
thropic characters pursued similar measures, actuated by 
a desire of resuscitating, if it were possible, the genius 
and fire of ancient Greece; but, alas! the ashes of her 
former glory appear to have been too long extinguished 
for the power of man to awake from them one spark of 
their once sublime heroism and intellectual grandeur. 

Not one celebrated character did all the efforts of the 
enthusiastic admirers of Greece bring forth. From all 
the young men selected for the purpose of receiving the 
most classic and polished education, Capo d’Istrias alone 
stands forward as an eminently talented man, emanating 
from modern Greece. He, I believe, was born at Corfu, 
and became a protegé of Russia, and is well known 
during his presidency of Greece, to have favoured the 
interests of that country, which was of course considered 
inimical to those of England and France; but, with all 
his faults, I must confess, that whenever I found any in- 
stitution existing that was beneficial to the country, if I 
asked who was the founder, the reply ever was, Capo 
d’Istrias, 

His assassination was not, as has been generally sup- 
posed, instigated by political, but by private feeling. He 
had imprisoned Petro Bey, Prince Mavromichali, the 
prince of Maina; and as the natives of that province are 
reared with the idea that it is a sacred duty to revenge 
an injury inflicted on a relation, the brother and son of 
Petro Bey resolved on murdering the president, who had 
been cautioned to be on his guard: however, naturally 
courageous, and thinking it politic to affect a greater 
degree of boldness and confidence than he really felt, he 
took no precautions; and on the day that he fell, he pro- 
ceeded to church—but when within a few paces of the 
door, being in advance of his guard, he perceived two 
men of suspicious and scowling appearance. He paused 
for an instant; then, as if checking his hesitation, he 
raised his hat to the strangers, and smiling, passed on— 
but as he entered the porch, they buried their weapons 
in his breast. 

The brother of Petro Bey was sacrificed at the moment 
by the guard: but the son escaping, fled to the French 
ambassador, who himself declared to me how embarrassed 
he felt as to the line of conduct he ought to adopt under 
such delicate circumstances. The youth came running 
into the room where the baron was sitting, exclaiming, 
“ The tyrant lives no longer! He expired under the 
hands of myself and my uncle; and I now ask you for 
an asylum from an infuriated populace.” The baron, 
after a moment's hesitation, replied, “I will protect you 
from the mob; but when the authorilies, delegated by 
the laws of your country, demand you, I can shelter you 
no longer:” which, as the public well knows, was the 
case—and the handsome assassin was tried, condemned, 
and shot. But it is worthy remark, that, as he was de- 
scending the rock of the almost perpendicular Palymede, 
on which his prison was situated, on his way to execu- 
tion, he could see his father walking about the yard of 
the building in which he was confined, and bowed his 
farewell three times to his parent, but never even at the 
last moment for an instant lost his firmness. 

The French ambassador, I have no doubt, felt much 
hurt at delivering young Mavromichali into the hands of 
justice, as it was very evident that the fall of Capo d’Is- 
trias, inasmuch as it was a death-blow to the preponder- 
ating influence of Russia, was proportionately beneficial 
to that of France. It was, therefore, impossible but that 
the baron must have had much sympathy for the instru- 
ment who struck the blow so favourable to the interests 
of his country; and, independent of any political feel- 
ings, much allowance must be made for a young man 
brought up with an idea, that, if you revenge not an in- 
jury to a parent, it is not only a breach of filial duty, but 
a proof of cowardice. Some of the most inveterate ene- 
mies of Capo d’[strias go so far as to blame the ambas- 
sador for having delivered the assassin into the power of 
his judges, by declaring that, after the death of the pre- 
sident, the government that was immediately formed was 
not acknowledged by the whole of Greece, nor by the 
European powers: consequently, whatever tribunals 
they might form, they were not legally constituted ; and 
that he should on that account have refused to deliver 
Mavromichali into any hands but those of a power that 
was legitimatised by the sanction of the allies, such as 
the present, And had that been the case, I verily be- 
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lieve that the culprit would now have been alive, as 
nothing could exceed the attention of Otho’s government 
to his surviving brother, and to Petro Bey, who certainly 
is a very fine old tellow. 

He was suffering from the gout at the time I took his 
portrait, which I have still preserved; for, thoogh an 
invalid, his eye had lost none of its natural fire, and the 
reseinblance, it was admitted, could not have been better, 
had it been taken from him whilst in the full vigour of 
health. Having thus much dilated on the princes of 
Maina, it will not be irrelevant to the subject, to make 
some remarks on that most extraordinary province. 

Maina forms a part of that country which was once 
the far-famed Lacedemonia. Many persons have re- 
marked that it never was conquered; but that assertion 
is not thoroughly borne out, as it has entered into ar- 
rangements with several powers, in common with the 
rest of Greece, to pay certain taxes, and to have certain 
restrictions imposed on them ; but have retained so many 
privileges that they always considered themselves as in- 
dependent. When I passed at sea within sight of a 
part of the country, I asked how it happened that all 
the buildings had the appearance of churches; and I 
was informed that the custom ever had been, from time 
immemorial, for every house to have a tower, whilst the 
inhabitants, being well armed, are always prepared to 
stand a siege; and family feuds go so far, that some 
men have been compelled to remain upwards of thirty 
years without ever quitting their own house, on account 
of their having injured some one, whose family and 
numerous relatives alternately keep watch, armed with a 
firelock, pistols, &c., to be ready to shoot the delinquent 
the moment he appears outside his door, but aware that 
he is too well prepared for them to attempt to storm his 
castle. Under these circumstances, the man thus con- 
fined is supplied by his wife, mother, or sister, with pro- 
visions ; and the women (whatever may be the furious 
pitch to which these murderous quarrels are wrought) 
are always held sacred. But this system of shooting at 
each other at the first convenient opportunity, is not 
confined to the Mainotes, as a friend of mine, General 
G , commanded a brigade in Greece, composed of 
many nations, and heard one morning, that one of his 
officers had shot another under the following circum- 
stances :—They were both natives of Corsica; and 
having had a dispute of so violent a nature that killing 
each other was the only remedy that could be resorted 
to, they, according to the fashion of their country, agreed 
to despatch each other as speedily as possible. One of 
them lived hard by, and ran home for his musket, and, 
calculating that his adversary would do the same, flew 
towards his house, and placed himself in such a position 
as to be enabled to shoot him as he entered; but the 
other, judging that he would do so, called in at a friend’s, 
where he borrowed a firelock ; and getting behind his 
enemy, shot him in the back, at the very moment that 
he was watching for his assailant’s entrance by the door 
of his dwelling. General G., on making enquiries, found 
that it was the regular mode of duelling in Corsica, and 
therefore did not visit the survivor with any severity for 
the part he had acted. 

Many attempts have been made to reduce the Mai- 
notes; but never with full success. Their country is 
surrounded by immense mountains; the passes, which 
form the only entrances to the province, are so fortified 
by nature, that a few men can defend them against a 
host ; and that part which is open to the sea, offers equal 
difficulties to the invader, whilst their possessions are 
too poor to tempt the cupidity of the warlike adventurer. 
Ibtahim Pacha, after having carried every thing before 
him in Greece with his formidable army, made but a 
feeble attempt upon Maina; finding that it would re- 
quire an innumerable sacrifice of men, he considered 
that the object that might be gained by the conquest of 
the country, would be too dearly purchased; and to 
starve them into obedience is impossible. The sea sup- 

plies them with fish, and game is remarkably abundant, 
particularly quails, which they salt, and lay up as pro- 
vision for the winter. Thus fortified, and supplied by 
nature, they have hitherto successfully bid defiance to 
their enemies, who have been glad to enter into a com- 
promise with them, rather than visit them hostilely in 
their strongholds. 

But the Bavarians thought differently, and sent a 
small force to compel them to pay a tribute, that was 
demanded of them; to insist on their demolishing the 
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towers to their houses; and that they should deliver up 
their arms. I was in company, at the president’s, with 
one of the officers composing this ill-fated expedition, 
and much amused with listening to his comic singing. 
How greatly was I shocked, a few days after, to hear of 
his death, having been killed in an encounter with the 
Mainotes! The Bavarians were injudiciously led by 
their commander into a defile, between two rocks, which 
were nearly perpendicular, and connected with the chain 
of mountains which bounded the province of Maina. 
The natives suffered them to advance some distance into 
the pass, and were themselves perched amongst the cliffs 
and crags above, concealed behind pieces of rock, or 
among the stunted bushes—some lying down, others on 
their knees, and, in fact, in all manner of positions, 
where they could but remain hidden, and take aim with 
advantage at their enemies; which they certainly did 
most effectually. At the signal given, all fired at once 
on their invaders, who fell in such numbers that those 
who remained unhurt were so alarmed at such a de- 
structive fire from an invisible foe, that they fled pre- 
cipitately, abandoning their artillery and baggage, which 
was immediately seized by the Mainotes, who, emerging 
from their concealment, without resistance, possessed 
themselves of the spoil. But not long were they al- 
lowed to retain it, as about forty Greek gens-d’armes 
suddenly galloping upon them, the mountaineers were 
in their turn surprised; and imagining their assailants 
to be the advanced guard of a fresh corps, quickly scram. 
bled up the mountains, leaving their newly gained prize 
to revert to its former owners. ‘Thus were the same ar- 
tillery, baggage, &c., in a few minutes recaptured by 
some forty Greeks, which had just before been lost by 
some hundred Bavarians. Prior to this affair the latter 
had ever been detested by the former; but with that de- 
testation, now was mingled the most heartfelt contempt ; 
the Greeks, from the occurrence they had just witnessed, 
having but a very poor idea of Bavarian courage. But 
in the above rencontre there were several palliating cir- 
cumstances: most of the men composing the defeated 
corps were recruits from Munich, who never before had 
been exposed to fire, and, led into a trap as they were, 
far more experienced soldiers might have been appalled 
by the suddenness of the attack, as it is indisputable 
that there is no lack of bravery amongst the Bavarians. 
On the contrary, they are ever ready to maintain their 
honour with their sabre’s edge. 

Several other encounters with the Mainotes proved as 
unsuccessful ; but the details of these affairs were never 
permitted publicly to transpire: the particulars having 
been furnished to me by an officer who was employed 
to translate the bulletin from the Greek, as written on 
the scene of action, into French, for the use of the go- 
vernment; especial care being taken that the disastrous 
news should have as little circulation as possible. The 
official gazettes assured the public, that the war with the 
Mainotes was proceeding in the most favourable manner. 
Ultimately, by the influence of their prince, Mavromi- 
chali, a compromise was entered into, Maina engaging 
to conform partly to some of the demands made by the 
Bavarian government, on their agreeing to forego the 
most important of their exactions, 

Indebted as they were, to the individual exertions of 
Petro Bey in arranging an accommodation with the re- 
bellious province, it was not surprising that every atten- 
tion should be paid to him and his family. His surviving 
son, young Mavromichali, having acommission bestowed 
upon him, with the honour of wearing the newly intro- 
duced Bavarian uniform, instead of the picturesque 
costume of the Greeks; in which, I presume, he must 
have been seen by the author of “ Pencilings by the 
Way,” as he describes him as a perfect Adonis. That 
he was a good looking young man, and very amiable, 
cannot be denied ; at the same time I cannot help think- 
ing that the god of beauty would have been very justly 
indignant at the comparison. But I suspect, had the 
author alluded to been a portrait painter, he would have 
taken very flattering likenesses; as, speaking of the 
Greek admiral, Miaulis, he observes that he was one of 
the most imposing and dignified personages he had ever 
beheld, and that he, the author, never felt more awed by 
the presence of any one than by that of the Greek ad- 
miral, Whilst the author of Cavendish, when describ- 
ing the same person, declares he had seldom seen so 
insignificant a looking being. Whence this diflerence 
of opinion? can it arise from a difference of vision? 
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Whilst, in a description of Miaulis, I must differ from 
both the gentlemen above quoted, by stating that he was 
neither dignified nor insignificant in his appearance, but 
looked like what he was, a rough but true hearted honest 
sailor ; his exterior, in my opinion, completely proclaim. 
ing his character: this is not always the case, and we 
are too apt in our mind's eye, to award a fine majestic 
form to one whose heroic deeds we have been accustomed 
to hear recorded, 

I had fallen into this error with regard to Canaris, the 
celebrated Brulotier, who, with his fire-ship, has dared 
the Turkish fleet, and with imperturbable courage has 
stood amidst the hail of their grape, until he has accom- 
plished his object. Few men now existing have caused 
so many deaths as he, but it was in the service of his 
country, and therefore do we honour him. How was I 
surprised when I was first presented to Canaris, to find 
in him a person diminutive, a countenance plain and 
mean locking, and not one trait in his physical appear- 
ance that savoured of the hero; and I could almost sup- 
pose that he had some consciousness that his exterior 
was not the most prepossessing, as when I requested him 
to sit to me for his portrait, he always laughed, and de- 
clined ; but being resolved to obtain it if possible, I took 
a boat, and, accompanied by Mr. Black (the husband of 
the celebrated Maid of Athens), who was kind enough 
to act as interpreter, went on board the brig Canaris 
commanded, stating that I was airived with the determi- 
nation of quartering myself upon him, until he consented 
to my proposal; and, as there was no language common 
between us, I imagine that he concluded that we should 
be most annoying company for each other, he at length, 
the sooner to get rid of me, consented to sit, and sat 
“ like patience on a monument smiling at grief,” and, 
some days afterwards, went through the required repeti- 
tions of the operation with becoming resignation. 

Few men are so respected as Canaris is, throughout 
Greece, and had many of her sons proved as able, active, 
and daring, her cause would have triumphed, without 
needing the battle of Navarin, or the interference of 
other governments ; nor was the aid she received from 
the enthusiasm and devotion of talented individuals from 
various countries so effectually serviceable as might have 
been expected. 

When I left Greece, Canaris commanded a brig of 
about eighteen guns, being the largest ship in the Greek 
service; Miaulis having burnt the fleet that was con- 
fided to his charge, to prevent its falling into the Lands 
of the Russians, who wished to have taken it under their 
protection at the time the aflairs of Greece were in an 
unsettled state. For this act Miaulis was much ap- 
plauded by the English and French paity, and as much 
condemned by the Russian. Since that period Greece 
has been too poor to build ships, but has always an eye 
to her navy ; in fact, the genius of the people ever in- 
clined to a maritime life, and few have carried on piracy 
with greater success than they did at one period; and 
even now, when any piratical vessel is captured any 
where in the Levantine seas, two thirds of the crew are 
always found to be Greek. The present government, 
anxious to introduce English naval tactics into their 
marine, have equipped a young Greek, who, with the 
consent of the English government, has been received 
in the British navy, being allowed the rank of lieutenant, 
the same as that he bore in the Greek navy. The uni- 
form they have adopted is nearly the same as that of the 
English. Whilst he wore his native costume, he passed 
for an extremely fine young man; but, in his present 
dress, he does not appear to soar above mediocrity. 

Fabvier, who entered the service of Greece soon after 
she hoisted the standard of independence, possessed every 
requisite to form a soldier ; a frame of iron, a mind that 
no reverses could bend, and an experience of military 
life which had been acquired in the Napoleon wars; yet 
was he unfortunate in his career when he commanded 
Greek troops, except in his succour of the Acropolis of 
Athens, which he achieved under the most perilous cir- 
cumstances; but, from the disastrous result of the battle 
fought on the plains adjacent to that city, was obliged to 
surrender his strong position by capitulation. 

General Church was not ultimately more successful 
in his military operations, and most lamentably the re- 
verse in the action just alluded to, yet, notwithstanding 
the reverses he has met with, few, if any, amongst the 
Philhellenists, are more beloved by the Greeks than he; 
mild in his disposition, amiable in his manners, and ever 








most disinterested in his conduct, he soon won the hearts 
of his soldiers, whose fatigues and privations he ever 
shared with exemplary cheerfulness. 

Lord Dundonald was not happy in his hostile opera. 
tions, notwithstanding it was supposed that his high 
name alone would have carried so great a terror with it, 
as half to win the battle before a shot was fired; but he 
alleged, (no doubt with justice,) as the cause of the 
comparative failure of his enterprises, the very indiffer. 
ent crews which were assigned him. 

General Gordon (then colonel) may be ranked as one 
of the most zealous and persevering friends of Greece, 
having considerably aided her cause both with his for. 
tune and his personal exertions, but never had a com- 
mand of sufficient extent to have bad any important 
influence on the contest then pending between Turkey 
and: Greece ; but in consequence of the incessant and 
active attachment he has continued to display for the 
latter country, has been promoted to the high military 
rank which he now holds. 

Amongst the conspicuous characters who held official 
situations, one of the most prominent was Coletti, the 
minister of the interior. He and Mavrocordato had 
long been considered as rivals during the struggle for 
Greek independence; and in every form of government 
that was attempted prior to the arrival of Otho, those 
political opponents were always at the head of adverse 
factions. Since the accession of the present king, policy 
seems to have suggested an apparent union of all par- 
ties ; hence I have met Coletti at Mavrocordato’s soirées, 
although no real friendship could exist between them. 
Coletti had formerly been the physician to Ali Pacha, 
and had resided with him at Yanina, the capital of Al. 
bania, and had also been, as it were, the confidential 
secretary of that sanguinary and wily chief. Coletti’s 
conversation was to me highly interesting; he related 
many anecdotes of Ali Pacha, which were extremely 
entertaining, but which I shall not here state, as they 
have been mostly given in his memoirs, which are so 
universally known throughout Europe, and particularly 
in this country. 

Coletti was considered as the centre of the French 
interest in Greece, and perhaps the man who had more 
influence over the Greeks than any individual existing. 
D’Armansperg, aware of this circumstance, was no 
sooner restored to power, after his sway had been virtually 
nullified by the influence of his enemies, than he re- 
solved on removing Coletti, which was effected in the 
usual manner, that of making him an ambassador ; and, 
accordingly, he was sent to Paris. His demeanour was 
remarkably imposing, having a sternness in his air which 
was at first forbidding, investing his manner and address 
with a dignified hauteur; but a short intercourse with 
him, soon dispelled any unpleasant impression which 
his first appearance might excite. A singular circum. 
stance is related, as proving how commanding an ex- 
terior he possessed. 

One of the family of Grivas went twice into the pre- 
sence of Coletti, with the intention of assassinating him, 
but, awed by the firmness of his aspect, his enemy was 
daunted, and retired without effecting his purpose, al- 
though at the last time he had his hand upon his dagger, 
prepared to strike. 

One reason which has been given for the ill success 
of the foreign commanders, is their having attempted too 
suddenly to introduce the European military tactics 
amongst the Greek troops. There is no doubt that, 
could they have had some months training, they might 
have been drilled under the usual system, ultimately with 
the same success as any other men; but as they had 
frequently to enter the field of action, without any time 
being given to perfect them in the new exercises, which 
they were required to practise, when they were brought 
forth to meet the enemy they were completely out of 
their element : accustomed as they had been to a guerilla 
kind of warfare, each man acted on his own account, 
and, screened amongst the rocks and underwood, being 
good marksmen, generally picked out their man; or, if 
obliged to come hand to hand with their opponent, they 
well knew how to use their sabre, their poniard, or their 
yatagan, as occasion might require; they therefore 
spurned at the idea of being made to stand like a ma- 
chine, passively to receive the enemy’s fire, and return 
it at command, turn right or left as ordered—in fact, !0 
be rendered a complete instrument, worked by their offt- 
cer at his pleasure. 
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Amongst the many military men from various nations 
who have fought with the Greeks and resided amongst 
them, how few I have found who would admit that they 
possessed personal courage, yet, from what I have seen, 
heard, and read, I am convinced that, generally, bravery 
must form a prominent feature in their character, par- 
ticularly if it were called forth to acquire property, or, 
having acquired it, to defend it; in fact, when money 
was at stake, I verily believe a Greek would face any dan- 
ger; and it is but fair to state that I have heard General 
Church declare that he ever found them as firm in the 
hour of peril as the generality of troops of other coun- 
tries, and no one could have had a better opportunity of 
judging than himself. 

Perhaps it may be considered that I have made too 
sweeping a conclusion in stating that Greece has not pro- 
duced any talented men, but all these general remarks 
are of course subject to exceptions ; and one instance, I 
remember, of singular acuteness, displayed by one of their 
diplomatic agents, which, as a tribute to the genius of 
modern Greece, I hold myself bound to mention. The 
gentleman alluded to had just received his nomination to 
a court in civilised Europe, when with penetrating cal- 
culation he began to reflect, that it would be an absurdity 
in him to encumber himself on his journey to his em- 
bassy, with any of the elegancies and luxuries which 
peered amongst his goods and chattels, when proceeding 
to a country where they abounded ; but that, on the con- 
trary, he might dispose of them to considerable advantage 
in his own nation, where superfluities were expensive in 
proportion to their rarity. This reflection made, the 
result of mature deliberation, he proceeded forthwith to 
put in practice that theory, which had so opportunely 
gleamed across his mind; and soon his searching eye 
darted upon a set of tea things, which he flattered him- 
self he could turn to a good account; nor was he de- 
ceived, 

The arrival of a gentleman of fortune, with the inten- 
tion of settling in Greece, immediately suggested to the 
diplomatic dealer in crockery, a good market for bis ware : 
accordingly, he sent a note instanter to inform the nou- 
velle arrivé, that being on the eve of quitting the country, 
he (the vender) should be happy to cede to the settler a 
tea equipage, which, it was presumed, would particularly 
suit his convenience, as it was his intention to remain in 
Greece. ‘The offer was accepted ; and a few evenings 
after I took tea at the house of the purchaser, when the 
mistress asked me how I liked her tea things, and, as po- 
liteness dictated, I praised them as much as the subject 
would admit, when the next question was, what did I 
suppose they cost? After thinking a minute, I guessed 
twenty-five dollars. Instantly I was declared an utter 
ignoramus, and pronounced no judge whatever ; and so 
I began to think I really was, when the lady informed me 
that the price was fifty-five dollars; but adding that she 
thought them extremely dear, and had even sent a repre- 
sentation that several articles were missing, and others 
cracked ; whereupon five dollars were returned. 

I happened to mention the circumstance to a mer- 
chant respecting the dear tea things, and the bad shot I 
had made, in guessing them at less than half the price 
they had been charged. The merchant smiled, telling 
me that he it was who sold them to the diplomatist for 
twenty dollars, about nine months before, and would 
show me the entry in his books whenever I pleased. This 
transaction, it must be admitted, proved the principal 
actor to be a man of extreme shrewdness, and one who 
well knew how to turn the circumstances of the moment 
to advantage ; and I do not hesitate to say, if he does as 
well for his country as he did in the above instance for 
himself, that after such a debut in diplomacy, he may 
one day become the very beau ideal of diplomatists, and 
do much in supporting the very tottering fabric of the 
Greek government, which dissimulation and misrepre- 
sentation alone can pretend to state will ever have any 
permanent political existence. But the gentleman need 
not fear that his abilities will ever be suffered to languish 
without employ or lucrative recompense, as, after having 

displayed such calculating acumen, Russia would, no 
doubt, be happy to avail herself of his services, as she is 
ever ready to enlist talent under her banners, no matter 
aoe what nation; even though Greek, she would not 
object, 
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Traveling in Greece—Appearance of the country—Bad roads— 
Epidaurus—Comfortless quarters—The rats—Wet muddy floor 
—A pig— An egg—Greek rascality—Picturesque ruins—Scarcity 
of provisions—Fortunate supply—Rough sea~—Egina—The 
town and environs—Greek captain—His noble exterior, and 
gallant conduct—Greek hospitality—Admiration of Byron— 
[gnorance of Greek females—Put to sea again—Tedious pro- 
gress—Land traveling advised. 


I started from Napoli for Epidaurus with an Italian 
merchant and his wife; and, although my luggage was 
little more than a change of linen, was obliged to hire 
two horses, the one for myself, and the other for my 
baggage, the principal article of which was my mattress, 
this being the regular custom with travellers in Greece, 
where no description of bedding is to be found at the 
khans or houses of accommodation on the road. 

A total dearth cf trees renders this country rather 
desolate in its appearance ; and though the mountains 
are extremely high, and of the most wild and picturesque 
forms, the mind soon tires of the barren melancholy still- 
ness which reigns around. However, at the first view, 
one is enchanted with the bold romantic heights which 
bound the scene on every side, and which give to Greece 
an air of solemn grandeur, which is truly imposing. 
This is beautiful to the eye of the passing stranger, but 
let him reside for some length of time amongst this sub- 
lime desolation, and see with what rapture, on his return 
to civilised climes, he will greet the green meadow, the 
smiling corn-field, and every object which tells of social 
life. 

From Napoli to Epidaurus is about twenty-four miles: 
not one house cheers the road side, in all that distance, 
although it is the most frequented road from Napoli (at 
that time the capital) to Athens. Now and then appear- 
ed a shepherd with a flock of goats, most highly pictu- 
resque, but looking very solitary and miserable. Occa- 
sionally, at a short distance, we could see the ruins of 
cottages, and sometimes of villages, which told a tale of 
wretchedness, and marked the progress of the spoiler’s 
hand, where war had given an unbridled license to the 
ruffian host. We baited at a fountain, which was situat- 
ed at about half the distance we had to perform: it was 
the spot where travellers generally met to refresh, as also 
the country people for miles round ; but we found no one 
there, and, after having recruited our strength and spirits, 
resumed our journey, which is extremely annoying, from 
the slow and tedious pace at which one is compelled to 
proceed ; the men belonging to the horses accompanying 
us on foot, thereby limiting our progress to their con- 
venience, 

There were none but bridle roads, which sometimes 
were through bogs that were too muddy for our com- 
panions on foot to penetrate, and they had to make 
circuits, whilst we were forced to wait for them, thus re- 
tarding our movements. It is true many parts of the road 
were such as could not ever be passed over with much 
rapidity, the shelving rocks sometimes forming completely 
stone steps, in descending which the horses frequently 
fall, and considerably damage their riders. We passed 
through one spot which was most singularly beautiful, the 
mountains being covered with innumerable varieties of 
brushwood, presenting a curious diversity of all the 
gayest colours that fancy could depict: at an immense 
depth beneath us we could see a hurrying stream gurgling 
through the valley, and here and there, peeping between 
the variegated foliage ; amongst the numberless shrubs 
through which we had to thread our way, most conspi- 
cuously appeared the arbutus, very plentifully adorned 
with their deep scarlet berries, which, without dismount- 
ing or stopping an instant, I gathered, and found thera 
most refreshing. At length, about dusk, and in a shower 
of rain, we arrived at the once far-famed Epidaurus. 

Oh ! how I could have wished for an English inn, with 
“ll the delicious comforts that appertain to that dear 
refuge of the wanderer, that ever welcomed traveller's 
home! But I was in Greece, and above all, in that 
misery-stricken Epidaurus. I entered with my com- 
panions a sort of hovel. We were cold and wet, and saw 
little chance of redress to our grievances. A fire on the 
floor there certainly was, hut almost invisible, from the 
number of grim ill-looking figures which were around it, 
some squatted on the ground, others bending over them, 
in order to inhale a sniff of smoke and heat. Chairs and 
tables there were none, but some boxes, forming part of 
my companions’ baggage, were arranged as seats, of one 
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of which I availed myself, and was quietly contemplating 
the savage looking group around me, when I found the 
rain was amusing itself by pattering on my bare head, 
entering very unceremoniously from a hole in the roof 
just above me. 

This splendid hotel had no other flooring than the un- 
sophisticated earth; windows it had none, nor chimney, 
but its absence was not felt, as in the many apertures 
between the tiles, the smoke had free egress. The prin- 
cipal piece of furniture, nay, the only one which I 
remember, was such as [ observed in almost all the Greek 
cottages, viz. a sort of table, reaching from one end of the 
house to the other, resembling most a tailor’s shop-board, 
or a counter; on this the family sits, or rather squats ; 
there they also do every species of work, and on it they 
spread their bedding ; in fact, it answers the purpose to 
them of table, chair, and bedstead, and on this they hauled 
my mattress ; and being bed-time, I, like the other in- 
mates of the dismal den in which we were stowed, sought 
the blessed state of forgetfulness. 

But alas! it was not so easy to forget the disgusting 
torments with which I was surrounded, for I had not lain 
down five minutes before three great rats came romping, 
and tumbling within a few inches of my nose: I was 
regularly horrified ; the Lady of General G. having pre- 
viously entertained me on the passage with anecdotes 
respecting the biting of rats in the East, she, and all her 
sisters, having been dreadfully bitten by them at Con- 
stantinople. But at last, after many very disagreeable 
cogitations, “ tired nature’s sweet restorer” came to my 
relief. The next morning I caused the circumstance, 
through the means of an interpreter, to be mentioned to 
my host, not wishing another night to be exposed to the 
mercy of such bedfellows. In answer, he very coolly 
replied, “ Then the gentleman did not want for company.” 
Another misfortune befell me: when I mounted the great 
shop-board to go to bed, I had left my boots on the 
ground ; consequently, in descending the next morning 
was bootless, and it being very dark, I did not perceive 
where I stepped, and set my foot in a hole in the floor, 
which the entrance of the rain from the aperture above 
had converted into a pool of black mud, giving me in 
appearance a half boot, but so cold, wet, and filthy, that 
as I drew off my nasty beplastered stocking, I could not 
help execrating the Greeks, their dirty ways, and their 
beastly hovels. 

Yet I was much better off than a friend of mine, who 
arrived at Epidaurus at another period, and was not so 
fortunate as to be conducted, as I was, to the best inn in 
the place, but was ushered into one considerably inferior, 
where they had not eves the aforesaid shop-board ; con- 
sequently, his mattress was laid on the floor, which was 
as usual the unspoiled earth; but, having observed that 
there was a great pig, which appeared to have the run of 
the house, he began to entertain sundry suspicions that 
the pig would be walking upon him in the night, whilst 
he might be asleep, and communicated his apprehensions 
to his landlord and landlady, who assured him that the 
pig never went into that corner where his mattress was 
laid. My friend, however, could not understand why 
that spot should be more respected than the rest by this 
ambulating swine, and retired to his pillow, very s:eptical 
on the subject, his doubts and fears for a long time keep- 
ing him awake. At length fatigue and drowsiness 
operating upon him, he sank into the arms of Morpheus. 
How long he had remained in that delicious state of un- 
consciousness is hard to say, when he was disturbed by a 
tremendous pressure on his cheek ; and naturally turning 
his head, the pig’s foot (for it was the pig’s self that 
pressed) slipped into his mouth, being well charged with 
an accumulation of mud and filth, collected in its noc- 
turnal promenades. 

My unfortunate friend sprung on his feet spitting and 
spluttering, endeavouring to clear his mouth of its un- 
welcome contents; at the same time with stentorian voice 
vociferating an anathema against the accursed hut and 
its inmates, he rushed into the air and sought a brook 
that “ babbled by,” and there performed an ablution 
which had become highly necessary. As he regained 
some degree of composure he stalked about the deserted 
village, contemplating the moon, content to find so clean 
a looking object whereon to fix his gaze, where so much 
dirt surrounded him ; and, after wearing away the time 
till sunrise, presuming that his host and family would 
have risen, and consequently be on the gui vive to pre- 
vent his new acquaintance, the pig, from again treating 
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him with such indecorous familiarity, he ,once more 
entered his loathsome quarters ; and having received an 
assurance from his landlord, that his slumbers should not 
again be intruded upon, he at length took to his bed, 


hoping to obtain one refreshing pap, to recruit his spirits 
for the continuation of his journey. But ab, delusive 
hopes! in lying down he felt a hard Jump under him 
which instantly broke with a queer sort of squash. emit- 


ting a liquid, which, as the Americans would say, pretty 
considerably wetted him ; and starting up, and examin- 
ing the cause, from the state of the tail of his shirt a 
piteous tale was elicited, from which it appeared, that 
during his absence a hen had found his bed a very warm 
comfortable place, and had crept into it, and there laid an 
egg, and he lying thereupon had crushed it, and by that 
means had befouled his linen ! 

To return to my own case: I soon recovered my calm, 
after my more trifling mishaps, and at the first opportu- 
nity emerged from my rat-hole ; but, as T pique myself 
much upon my impartiality, and am determined not to 
suffer dislikes or prejudices to influence my opinion to 
the disparagement of any one, so that when they merit 
praises I may even eulogise my enemies, from that same 
Christian spirit, I feel myself bound to declare, that how- 
ever those rats to whom I have alluded were obnoxious 
to me, yet I must say they were the finest of the descrip- 





tion of any that I ever beheld: I am certain that some of | 


them would have measured at least eighteen inches from 
the point of the nose to the tip of the tail, and were 
equally stout in proportion, and I have no doubt but that 
amongst their own coterie they were considered complete 
models of their race ! 

Our first care on sallying forth, was to discover what 
vessels there were in the port bound for Athens; and we 
found many open boats, and one galliot of a respectable 
size: this then was our object, and finding the captain, 
we arranged for the price of our passage. In him we had 
a specimen of true Greek rascality : he stated that there 
was not sufficient wind at the moment for him to put to 
sea, at the same time that the small boats were all de- 
parting, which we remarked to him, but were answered 
that they, by making use of their oars, might make way, 
but that he must wait for a breeze ; and having seen the 
last boat double the most distant point, he then coolly told: 
us, that now that there was no vessel left by which we 
could depart but his, we must pay double the price we 
had agreed for!—this the wretch said with a ghastly 
grin ;—oh, how ugly the brute was! 

We were determined not to countenance the scoun- 
drel’s imposition, and decided on waiting, with the hope 
that other boats might arrive ; but contrary winds spring- 
ing up, we were obliged to wait at this forlorn place four 
days, and had full leisure to examine its localities. It is 
said to have once possessed a population of a hundred 
thousand souls, and now there are but, perhaps, some 
thirty habitations, scarcely meriting the name of houses. 
The walls of its ancient boundaries are to be seen in 
fragments, proving how great must have been its former 
extent, and at a short distance I found some most pictu- 
resque ruins, which must have formed a part of an im- 
mense building. I could not Jearn that there were any 
traditions or records concerning them, that could give the 
remotest idea as to what they had formerly been, but, 
from the style of architecture, and some peculiarities, such 
as funnels or very small channels conducted through the 
walls, I conjectured for giving free passage to smoke, I 
should imagine they had been Roman baths. Such was 
the extreme poverty of this place, that we could neither 
procure meat, vegetables, nor fish, although a port, and 
the sea almost washing the base of their houses. This 
was entirely the consequence of the extreme indolence of 
the inhabitants. I never anywhere saw a finer and richer 
soil, but the men were too lazy to cultivate it, or to supply 
that labour necessary, to avail themselves of the advan- 
tages the ocean afforded them ; but as they cared not for 
comforts, nor for a more generous mode of living than 
could be supplied by rice, onions, olives, black bread, 
coffee, and sometimes a little brandy, they had no incen- 
tive to render them industrious, and all their ideas of 
happiness appeared to consist, in passing the whole of 
their time smoking at the coffee-houses ; the one at which 
I had the misfortune to be stationed, had a constant 
supply of these lazy lusty visiters. 

The besotted ignorance of these people is most re- 
markable. My watch having stopped, I asked what was 
o'clock, but found that there was not any person in the 


place, that had any idea of the division of time, farther 
than sunrise and sunset. What we should have done 
for food in this desolate hole I know not, had it not been 
for two gentlemen of the name of Upton, who arrived in 
their yacht, and made me a present of a brace of par- 
tridges, but who only staid a few hours, and a German 
baron who shared his provision with us, having more 
than he required, as he was only proceeding to Egina. 
We had merely provided ourselves for three days, 
imagining that it could not occupy more than that time 
from Napoli to Athens, instead of which it took us nine 
days, and only twenty-four hours to return ; such is the 
extreme uncertainty when one has to depend on winds 
and waves. 

At last my patience being quite exhausted, I insisted 
on putting to sea, as soon as the wind, which was still 
contrary, somewhat abated. Accordingly, at midnight I 
was aroused, and bidding a final adieu to the rats, en- 
tered the boat: it had no deck, and the sea still running 
high, dashed upon us as we lay at the bottom of our 
crazy bark; the sailors requesting us to lie down, as 
being the least in their way, whilst running to and fro 
to shift the sails, I soon found we made but little way, 
and that all I had gained by quitting my late companions 
was change of scene and change of misery, for nothing 
could be more disagreeable than our situation: coats, 
cloaks, and all our paraphernalia were soon wetted 
through, which, whilst one is in exercise is a trifle, but 
in a position where we could scarcely move, is intolera- 
ble; and though in so mild a climate, I that night found 
the cold very severe. 

Our sailors were old men, and had not sufficient ac- 
tivity in the management of their sails to take advantage 


| of the tacks; and after beating about all night, we 
| found ourselves when daylight appeared, nearing Egina, 








which was only about half way to Athens. The sea- 
men asked us if we would put in to that island, the wind 
still being so contrary, that it was almost impossible to 
proceed. We gladly assented ; but when exactly oppo- 
site the very point at which we were to land, it was long 
before we reached the shore. Though the town of Egina 
offers few attractions, I was glad to set my foot on an 
island so often named in the most ancient history. It is 
from Egina that we have the medals or coins of the 
greatest antiquity, that is, as early as eight hundred years 
before Christ, Egina being at that period a piratical re- 
public : at present it is difficult to imagine a more melan- 
choly looking place. Capo d’Istrias having decided that 
it should be the capital of Greece, many persons had 
been induced to settle there, and numbers to build : now 
there are whole streets uninhabited; and many of the 
houses having fallen to decay, present a most miserable 
appearance. 

I know not any thing so desolate-looking and so un- 
interesting as these modern ruins, some consisting of 
houses inhabited only a few years since, others that had 
never been finished ; as when the king and court fixed 
their residence at Napoli, all the works already in pro- 
gress at Egina were suspended, and speculators then 
began to build with avidity at Napoli, which has now in 
its turn been abandoned for Athens. The poverty- 
stricken looking people, and the yellow squalid faces 
which one sees at every docr, heightens the forlorn aspect 
which reigns throughout this deserted city. 

There are several objects of high interest to be seen 
in this island: amongst them is one supposed to be of 
extreme antiquity, the column of Venus; also a most 
extraordinary piece of mosaic work, at a short distance 
from it; and the temple of Jupiter, at a remote part of 
the island. In the town is a museum of specimens of 
ancient sculpture, which, by the order of Capo d’Istrias, 
were collected and here arranged in a building assigned 
for that purpose. Here also is a college for the education 
of boys, established by the same person, and, when we 
were there, more numerously attended than I could have 
expected. The interior of the island presents some 
beautiful spots ; and I found ample temptation for sketch- 
ing during my forced stay of four days, for which period 
we were obliged to hire an empty room, the only inn in 
the place being so full that they could not receive us. 
Some acquaintances of my fellow travellers Jent us a 
chair, a stool, and a bench, and that which was still more 
useful, a mangale—a sort of brasier, or brass vase, which 
is much in use throughout the East for burning charcoal. 
However, all was pretty miserable, notwithstanding these 





at Epidaurus, having found the means of stopping ail 
the rat holes; therefore we were not annoyed by those 
gentry. 

Whilst in these comfortless quarters, we received a 
visit from a Greek captain and his wife. I never before 
saw a man who had so completely the air of the ancient 
warrior ; his costume was splendid, in the best style of 
what is usually termed Albanian; his features were not 
large, but perfectly regular; his dark eyes were full of 
fire and quickness; his complexion that bright olive 
which one finds alone in the East ; his mustachios black 
and glosay as silk, and his jetty hair fell in bold curls 
wildly about his neck, and gave a most picturesque ap- 
pearance to his manly head ; his stature was not much 
above the middle height, but his breadth of chest, the 
smallness of his waist, and well-turned limbs, all seemed 
in a just proportion; while the natural boldness of his 
attitudes, the unstadied dignity of his step, and the ever 
independent air which characterised all his movements, 
gave a daring appearance to.his person, which proclaimed 
the fearless chief. 

An extraordinary instance of his prowess was related 
to me, by which he was said to have saved his regiment 
from total destruction; which was, as nearly as I could 
understand, as follows: but having been recounted to 
me in bad French, I cannot pledge myself for the ex- 
actness of all the details, The corps to which he be. 
longed had the charge of defending a fortress, which 
was besieged by the Turks; and the Greeks seeing a 
favourable opportunity of attacking their assailants, 
agreed upon a sortie, which at first succeeded; but the 
Mussulmans being reinforced, their opponents soon found 
that a retreat into their stronghold was their only sal- 
vation. A small body of their enemies having perceived 
this, had contrived to penetrate between the Greeks and 
the fort, with the intention of either getting in them- 
selves, or closing the gates against their flying foe, and 
thus cutting off their escape. The handsome captain to 
whom I have alluded, and whose name was something 
like Balastchar, as nearly as I could catch it, seeing their 
intention, by dint of his superior activity, arrived there 
first, and with his sabre in his right hand, and his yata. 
gan in his left, maintained his post for some seconds, 
against the assaults of the numbers who pressed upon 
him, until the arrival of his friends, who soon put to 
flight those Turks who were nearest to the gates, and 
thus secured their retreat before the greater body of the 
enemy could come up. Balastchar dropped at the in- 
stant his comrades arrived, covered with wounds, received 
both from pistol shots and from sabre cuts. 

I took a slight sketch of him; and he informed me 
that an artist had made a complete portrait of him on 
horseback, at whose solicitation he had consented to sit. 
This circumstance alone must have taught him well to 
appreciate the superiority of his external appearance, if 
he had not before been fully conscious of it. He had 
entirely recovered from the injuries he had received in 
defending the gates of the fortress. From the position 
which he occupied, it was explained to me that more 
than three could not attack him at a time, the archway 
in which he stood not affording room for more than that 
number to use their sabres with effect against him, other- 
wise it would have been impossible for him to have sus- 
tained the attack of so superior a force ; but, admitting 
some latitude for exaggeration, it was allowed to have 
been a most extraordinary instance of heroism and de- 
votion to his cause. 

We returned his visit, and were regaled according to 
the usual Greek fashion, a servant bringing in a waiter, 
with coffee, some kind of preserve, and water; the mis- 
tress of the house, or the daughter, if there be one, then 
presents you with a cup of coffee, inserted in a little gold 
or silver stand worked in fillagree, and sometimes ex- 
tremely elegant. The same fair one then hands you 4 
large glass vessel, containing jams or jellies of some de- 
scription, of which you take a spoonful, then put the 
spoon in a silver tankard, which is exclusively for that 
purpose: lastly, you finish With a draught of water. 
You are then offered a pipe, which I, being no smoker, 
was always obliged to reject. In this respect I was sin- 
gular, as it appeared to me that every man but myself, 
come from where he would, by the time he reached the 
East, had acquired the habit of smoking. 

It always struck me that there was something of ro- 
mance that was interesting, in being thus served by the 





auxiliaries ; but in one respect we were better off than 





young lady of the house, instead of suffering that office 
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to be performed by servants. This custom once pre- | stantly in winter and spring in this quarter, that it is far 
vajled in our own country, and in many others, some better to go all the way by land from Napoli to Athens, 


centuries back; the ladies of the house themselves at- 
tending on the stranger, being considered the most dis- 
tinguished mark.of hospitality; and this is one of the 
many instances which I have met with, which have 
proved to me that it is in the East that you find still pre- 
served many of our most ancient customs, which have 
in our climes long fallen into disuse. 

Some of the mountain chiefs had a most enthusiastic 
admiration of Lord Byron: one of them who was talk- 
ing to me about him, after expatiating most eloquently 
upon his numerous superior qualities, terminated by ob- 
serving, in fact, he was completely Greek, even to such 
a degree that when he perspired, he used tu wipe his face 
with his fostanella, in the «ame unaffected manner as would 
any Greek peasant ! 

But in these parts of the world it is often amusing to 
meet with incidents which prove the simplicity, and total 
want of information, of some of the females, even of the 
highest classes. I was passing the evening at a mer- 
chant’s villa near Smyrna, where the Greek customs are 
as prevalent as in Greece, and on entering found the 
rooms filled with company. The heat being excessive, 
I, like many others, quitted the house, afler making my 
obeisance to its mistress, to lounge about the cool walks 
in the garden. I had struck into a dark avenue, but not 
so dark but that on turning round I could perceive a fiae 
female form, all clad in flowing white, approaching me, 
bearing a cup in her hand, which, as might be surmised, 
contained coffee, she having been sent by the lady of the 
house with the usual offering; and as the bearer was 
considered the beauty of Smyrna, in returning my thanks 
I observed, that she made me too proud, that I could ab. 
solutely imagine myself Jupiter attended by such a Hebe; 
when she asked with much naiveté, “ Et qui sont Mon- 
sieur Jupiter et Mademoiselle Hebe,” having just saga- 
city sufficient to place the sexes rightly. I explained; 
but as the young lady was not so celebrated for the quick- 
ness of her intellect as for her personal charms, I do not 
think she ever understood my definition. 

Another similar instance occurred to me also at Smyr- 
na. A very handsome girl was accustomed of an even- 
ing to seat herself on the terrace of her house; having 
often observed her gazing towards one quarter, I asked 
what object so riveted her attention: she replied it was 
her favourite evening star, which at that period was 
Venus. I remarked that in that case she certainly dis- 
played much vanity, in being so fond of contemplating 
her own portrait. A whole group of young ladies were 
present, but not one comprehended my meaning, until I 
had been compelled to give a detailed explanation, when 
the pretty unlearned observed, for the future she should 
not forget who Venus meant. 

But to return to Egina: the turbulence of the winds 
having in some degree subsided, we began to hope there 
was some prospect of departure: numbers of vessels of 
various sizes were waiting for a favourable opportunity, 
and having compelled our boatmen to engage another 
hand, younger and more active than themselves, we were 
the first to put to sea, and the example was soon followed 
by all the other boats; and we had in a very short time 
the satisfaction of seeing them all pass us, owing to the 
clumsiness of our sailors, and perhaps the heaviness of 
our bark. Certain it is, although we were the first to 
start, we were the last to arrive, and were doomed to pass 
another night at sea, not reaching the Pirean shore till 
the break of day. 

The passage from Epidauras to Athens is sometimes 
attended with the greatest inconvenience. Prince Can- 
tacuzeno told me he was once obliged to pass five days 
on a little island, which was nothing more than a piece 
of rock, the wind having become so violent that it was 
impossible to keep the sea in their little bark. Fortu- 
nately, they had a tolerable stock of provisions, and by 
the help of their sails they made up a sort of tent, suf- 
ficient to keep out wind and weather. Such has been 
the state of the elements in the AZgean sea in some win- 
ters, that persons have been detained a fortnight on one 
of those islands. In the winter of 1832, a French ship 
of the line was wrecked in these seas. Mr. Black was 
once compelled to take refuge on one of those rocky 
isles, and was kept there by stormy weather for three 
days, not having any provision whatever ; yet he dared 
not pat to sea in his crazy caique, as it would have been 
certain destruction. The northern winds prevail so con- 


by Corinth, than to proceed to Epidaurus with the ex- 
pectation of meeting with a favourable wind. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Athens—Its imposing appearance—Different styles of architec 
ture—Ruins of various epochs—Numerous interesting objects 
—Midshipman’s freak—Conservator of antiquities—His mis- 
takes -- Ancient costume—Rapid visit of some Englishmen— 
Russian consul—His unbounded hospitality—Society at Athens 
—Claimants of the government lands in Greece—Encourage- 
ment not given to settlers—Dearth of trees in Greece—Ex- 
travagance of the government—Changing the national costume 
—Greeks hard to govern—Their indolent habits—Quarrel be- 
tween an Italian and Greek— Produce of the country. 


Pireus, where we landed, is a very small port, scarcely 
even deserving that name, about six miles from Athens. 
Never shall I forget my first view of that interesting city ; 





a blue mist enveloped the space between us, and this 
once mighty metropolis ; even its suburbs were obscured 
by the same dewy veil, which exhaled from the extensive 
plains surrounding, it, while its splendid Acropolis tow- 
ered above this etherial cloud, and appeared as a majestic 
palace suspended in the heavens. No other object was 
visible, nature having wrapped all beneath it in an aerial 
vapour ; the polished marble columns of the Parthenon, 
of a bright orange tint, reflected the rays of the rising 
sun, and were hardly less brilliant than that resplendent 
orb from which they received their light. It is as im- 
possible for any one to conceive the grand sublimity of 
the scene, as it is for me to describe it. I took out my 
pencil, endeavouring to trace some sketch that might 
afford me a memento of so imposing a sight, but soon 
renounced the thought, perceiving the presumption of 
the attempt. 

As we advanced, the mist became gradually dispelled, 
and with it a great portion of the charm, for as the veil 
was slowly drawn aside, the unsightly buildings of 
Athens began to appear; the nearer we approached the 
more did the number of these objects increase, and proved 
clearly to me that clouds and distance lent enchantment 
to the view. After the mind has had the high gratitica- 
tion of beholding one of the finest edifices that art and 
science could produce, enhanced by every association 
that the love of antiquity could inspire, how revolting to 
the tone of one’s feelings is it, to see a parcel of white 
wooden boxes of houses, rising amongst the most pic- 
turesque and venerable ruins that have ever stood the 
storms of time. 

Perhaps no town in the world possesses such an ex- 
traordinary melange of different styles of buildings as 
Athens, which may be accounted for from its having 
fallen under so many masters, each of whom has left 
some specimen of the architectural style of their nation ; 
first, and pre-eminent of course, are the magnificent 
monuments of ancient Greece, which all date about the 
same epoch, from between four and five hundred years 
before Christ ; and, while on the subject, it is worthy of 
remark, that those columns most exposed to the sun, 
have assumed that rich colour, partaking of a reddish 
yellow brown, which presents a most resplendent ap- 
pearance when the sun shines upon it; but that part 
which remains in the shade is of a much tamer tint. 

It certainly inspires one with wonder and admiration 
to behold these massive pillars, which have stood for so 
many ages, still retaining all their pristine majesty : could 
they but have the gift of speech, what wonders could 
they relate of scenes that have passed beneath their capi- 
tals, and with what avidity should we hearken to their 
recitals, 

Next in antiquity are a few Roman remains, but those 
which I found peculiarly interesting, were some of the 
old Byzantine churches, being of a most curious style of 
architecture, many of them half mouldering to decay, 
covered with various descriptions of mosses, which give 
them a most picturesque appearance. Some Venetian 
towers are to be seen, raising their heads amongst their 
more venerable neighbours; other objects of interest are 
to be found amongst the great lumbering old Turkish 
houses, many of them retaining somewhat of the Mo- 
resque, others of an architecture so singular and gro- 
tesque, that they defy all description. ‘The Greek habi- 
tations of the same standing, though totally foreign to 





what we are accustomed to, possess no style that can be 











defined, but have a whimsicality about them that attracts 
the stranger’s eye. Thus all contribute to form the most 
extraordinary confusion of buildings that ever was con- 
gregated together in the same city. 

But last, and most unsightly, are the new erections, 
which have been constructed by foreigners, who, having 
purchased property in and about Athens, have built snug 


| neat-looking dwellings (something like those which the 


London citizens choose for their country houses, when 
they wish to display their rural taste), far more offensive 
to the eye than any of the other habitations, As, how- 
ever, they may be discordant in style and date, yet there 
is something that savours not of that commonplace to 
which we are so accustomed at home, and of which we 
are now quite weary. On the contrary, with the excep- 
tion of the above mentioned modern innovations, most 
of the streets and buildings in Athens have some feature 
about them which tells of other times, and gives a sort 
of keeping to the whole. 

At almost every turn and corner, ruins rise before you, 
some as ancient as nearly three thousand years, others of 
the middle ages, and some, perhaps the greater number, 
as recent as within the last fifteen years, bearing evidence 
of the execution of Turkish artillery. I verily believe an 
artist might live in Athens seven years, and sketch all 
day and every day, and still find some object picturesque, 
and interesting for his pencil to trace. I shall not attempt 
a detailed description of the splendid specimens of archi- 
tecture of ancient Greece, as to the height of their 
columns, their bulk, the extent of their intercolumina- 
tions, &c. &c.; but shall refer the reader to those works 
where these particulars are most faithfully registered. 

I pore but little over the minutia of these elevated 
subjects, content to view their general effect: and, take 
Athens altogether, I doubt if there be any other spot in 
the world, containing objects more enchanting to the 
antiquary, the artist, the historian, or in fact to any one 
who is capable of appreciating the beautiful and the sub- 
lime. The climate is generally considered to be remark- 
ably fine, but in that respect I was unfortunate, as it 
rained all the time I was there, which was during the 
months of November and December. In fact, so few 
were the fine intervals, that I was obliged to make my 
sketches whilst the rain kept falling, and blotching my 
paper. At that period there was but one passable inn in 
the place, and their charges were proportioned accord- 
ingly; but I owe the landlord some good-will, as, on 
hearing I was an artist, he put me in a room looking on 
the temple of Theseus, perhaps the most perfect and 
entire of the Athenian monuments. 

A short time before my arrival, a most interesting dis- 
covery had taken place. Some frieze had been dug up 
of immense antiquity, having been found under the 
foundation of some part of the Acropolis. The subjects 
were in mezzo relievo, and remarkably fine; all more or 
less damaged, but not enough so to please the taste of 
some people, as a party of young midshipmen who had 
landed from an English frigate, having obtained permis- 
sion to see these specimens of antique sculpture, one of 
them for a /ark, no doubt as they would style it, broke 
off the nose from one of the figures. Signor Pittacki, the 
conservator, appointed by the Greek government, of these 
works of art, absolutely wept with vexation. 

As far as affection for the objects of antiquity commit- 
ted to his care be desirable, no one could be more fitted 
for his office than Signor Pittacki ; but with respect either 
to classical or general information, he is certainly most 
lamentably deficient. I had a particular letter of intro- 
duction to him, requesting his granting me every facility 
for sketching such remains as the Museum, or, in fact, 
the government collection afforded. He informed me that 
he was writing a work on the antiquities of Greece, with 
which he soon intended to indulge the public ; but, from 
his conversation, I soon found how very shallow was his 
erudition on the subject ; and in his description to me of 
different objects, he designated all as basso relievos, 
whereas many of which he spoke were mezzo relievo, and 
some even alto relievo. I explained to him the distine- 
tion, for which he thanked me, declaring he never knew 
the difference before, but thought that all sculpture raised 
from a stone groundwork, but still attached to it, was 
called bas relief, but he would take care to give the proper 
definition in his threatened book. 

One day he discovered a figure which was dug up 
some feet beneath the surface of the ground, which he 
named after some hero, of whom he had read in history 
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and would have described it as such in his work, but 
fortunately for him a gentleman happened to pass by, and 
the moment he saw the disinterred statue, observed such 
proportions as plainly proved it to be a woman, which he 
remarked to Pittacki, who was thankful for the informa- 
tion, observing, that he should dilate upon the circum- 
stance in his buok, and certainly class his relic in the 
femaie gender ! 

Pittacki is cicerone-general to almost all the strangers 
who arrive at Athens, and is ever very communicative 
and obliging ; and, in taking leave, always presents you 
with the prospectus of his book, solicits the honour of 
your name, and receives your subscription with great 
complacency. I was both astonished and gratified that 
he did not pay me the compliment of asking me to sub- 
scribe, but suppose he thought that a wandering artist 
had hardly money enough to pay his way, and therefore 
spared me. He was quite right, and I was about to 
applaud his discernment, when I found it was his inten- 
tion to bleed me in another way, having the modesty to 
ask me to make him a present of the portraits of his wife 
and three children, which I with equal modesty declined, 
pro tempore. The fact was, he had done nothing for me 
which took him an instant out of his usual routine. He 
accompanied me, it is true, to the Acropolis, and which 
was a journey he had to perform every morning, being 
one of the avocations which was incidental to the 
appointment which he held. I, therefore, considering 
myself under no obligations to him, postponed the affair 
of the portraits sine die. 

In one of the subjects from the chisel of some sculptor, 
who must have lived a thousand years before Christ, I 
found a proof of the extreme antiquity of the costume 
which the Greeks now wear. A man is represented 
stepping into a chariot, having a fostenella in large plaits 
or folds, precisely the same as worn at the present day. 
The Romans also adopted something of the same descrip- 
tion of garment, from the waist to the knees, the form 
exactly similar, but, instead of being only of white linen, 
was composed of various materials, and what it lost in 
simplicity, it gained in ornament; but this piece of 
drapery, with the Greeks, has not varied, it appears, from 
what it was three thousand years since, and in Scotland 
is still to be found in the highlands, of various coloured 
plaid. 

It is curious to reflect how very little some persons in- 
terest themselves in works of art or science—how insen- 
sible to the beauties of nature—how callous to those 
feelings which are engendered by assuciatiens, arising 
from the contemplation of objects which are the only 
relics of centuries past, and which alone can recall to our 
minds that of which we have read, but which still re- 
mains imperfectly revealed ; obscured as it is by the veil 
of time, and presenting to our view the scenes of other 
days, as a romantic picture of interesting mystery ; yet, 
true it is, that two English gentlemen arrived in their 
yacht at the Pirwus, and proceeded up to Athens, which 
they reached at ten at night, and left it before it was light 
at four o’clock the next morning, content that they could 
then say, that they had been at Athens ! 

That there are beings in the world as dead to every 
intellectual feeling as these persons must have been, I 
can understand; but that such men should travel for 
pleasure, insensible as they must be to all the delights 
that traveling can afford, is really more than I can com- 
prehend. I so doubted the circumstance, that I enquired 
of Cassali (my landlord,) as I had heard that it was at 
his house they had arrived, if it were the fact : he assured 
me it was, as he was the person who received them on 
their arrival at night, and opened the gates for them the 
next morning before dawn to depart; providing them 
with horses, men, &c., for their return to Pireus, At 
this confirmation I blushed for my countrymen, as several 
foreigners were present when the affair was recounted. 


Hospitality in the East is carried very far. When I 
arrived at Athens, I delivered a letter I had received from 
the Russian ambassador to the Russian consul, M. Pa- 
parigopolo: the latter immediately invited me to make 
his house my home during my stay at Athens, which I 
declined, not wishing to commit such an intrusion on a 
total stranger, nor, in fact, to lose my liberty, which ever 
must be the case when on a visit, and which is particu- 
larly inconvenient when at any place for the purpose of 
seeing its wonders, as one must be limited to certain 
hours for repasts, d&c., or in some degree incommode the 





family. M. Paparigopolo appeared distressed at my 
refusal, but was not allowed to regret it many minutes, 
as immediately after my rejection of his hospitality, a 
Russian General entered, named Osterman, attended by 
his physician, an aide-de-camp, an interpreter, a secretary, 
and his antiquarian, who certainly had not the same 
scruples as myself; as he at once asked M. Paparigo- 
polo to receive him and his suite, for the time they might 
sojourn at Athens. The request met with instant ac- 
quiescence. 

I cannot but think that Athens will one day become a 
favourite residence with the English, and that it will be 
visited by them almost as frequently as Rome. The site 
is considered remarkably healthy ; the country around 
has rather a barren aspect, and the soil is certainly very 
poor, which has been noticed by several of the ancient 
authors ; but the scenery has a very romantic appearance, 
from the bold outline of the surrounding mountains, 
which, on some points, are bounded by the sea. Ina 
short time, nature will be assisted by art; and the en- 
virons of Athens will no doubt be considerably improved. 
Now that it has become the seat of government, there 
must be an abundance of society ; the court, all the 
embassies, the consulates, and the appointments of the 
highest order, all are concentrated at the capital, and 
they before had a circle, consisting of a few families, suf- 
ficient to chase solitude, and to cause their evenings to 
pass most agreeably. 

Had the rulers of Greece apportioned out the millions 
of acres, which they possessed, and proclaimed them to 
the world at large for sale, at a low price, they would 
have soon attracted that which one of the regents remark- 
ed to me they most wanted, capital and population. 
Who would emigrate to the Cape, Van Diemen’s Land, 
America, &c., when they could have the same advantages 
in Europe, where the contiguity to ports affords a certain 
market for their produce? or, in case of total failure of 
crops, in an untoward year, where they could be as 
certain of supply from other nations ?—whilst in those 
distant climes one fatal season has been followed by a 
deadly famine, as occurred some years since in Africa. 

I once remarked to one of the ministers my surprise 
that they had not availed themselves of so valuable a 
property, instead of suffering so many square miles of the 
richest soil to lie totally profitless. He replied that it was 
a most difficult and delicate affair to manage; that, 
amongst the numerous chiefs who had taken part in the 
struggle, many there were whose various claims and 
pretensions could never be satisfied, without exciting the 
most serious discords and endless jealousies ; and, there- 
fore, they kept deferring a work which they knew to be 
pregnant with so much danger. 

This but displayed a consciousness of their own weak- 
ness. Influenced by this feeling, they have suffered four 
years to elapse, and still the waste lands remain as un- 
productive as they were when Otho first came to Greece, 
in 1833. The insufficiency of the revenue is such as 
scarcely to afford a hope that it can ever defray the ex- 
penses of the government ; even admitting that it increase 
to the extravagant estimate that some of the most san- 
guine calculators have thought proper to predict: nor 
could I ever find any rational being, well acquainted with 
the resources of the country, that could foresee by what 
means Otho’s kingdom is to be supported, except by a 
succession of loans from other powers; and, as the 
securities that she might have given are already antici- 
pated, and she has at present a debt that it would take a 
century to liquidate, I know not where she can be likely 
always to find speculators to supply the funds necessary 
to her existence; whereas, had she but held out a liberal 
encouragement to settlers, her advantage would not only 
have accrued from the sums she would have received from 
the sale of her lands, but the capital brought by each 
purchaser into the country, for the requisite expenses of 
cultivation, maintenance of an establishment, &c., would 
have been felt throughout the whole kingdom. 

Prior to the arrival of the Bavarians, several individuals 
of fortune purchased lands in Athens and its vicinity, 
and have been of the greatest service to that city ; but the 
present government have rather embarrassed those gentle- 
men’s exertions, than facilitated them; some of whom, 
wishing to dispose of their property, in smaller propor- 
tions, to different parties, were impeded by the authorities, 
at first disputing the lines of demarcation, which defined 
the boundaries of their properties, then promising to 
appoint commissioners to settle the question: this they 


so postponed, that the persons inclined to purchase got 
tired of waiting, and no longer held themselves bound to 
their original engagements. 

In one instance, these Bavarian blunderers came upon 
the estate of a friend of mine, and cut down sowe of his 
trees, imagining all the time that they were at work upon 
the national lands. When they discovered their error, 
which they would not acknowledge until my friend had 
been at the utmost pains and trouble to convince them, 
they did certainly apologise ; but half a century wouid 
not replace the trees as they were before ; and a tree in 
Greece is worth its weight in gold, not only from its 
rarity, but from the heat of the climate rendering shade 
so desirable. Few countries in the world are so deficien; 
in that charm, so delicious to the traveller, so requisite to 
his repose, after his exposure to such a sun as that of 
Greece, when it is remembered that it is in that country 
we find the most southern point of the continent of 
Europe. ’ 

The Turks, in the late war, cut down every tree that 
came in their way, when they wanted fuel, which was 
not surprising in an enemy’s country ; but the Greeks 
followed the same plan, though to their common injury ; 
so that between them they have not left a tree in those 
parts which were traversed by either of the armies, ex- 
cept the fig, the wood of which, as it will not burn kindly, 
was unmolested, if any other were near. True it is, that 
there are some few spots, which lay so remote from any 
town, village, or even habitation, that they escaped the 
observation of the hostile marauder ; and here and there 
a few stunted looking olives, rear their melancholy heads, 
but, instead of cheering the scene, rather add to its sombre 
aspect. 

To change the gloomy tone which pervades the greater 
part of Greece would be a work of time, under the most 
enlightened administration ; but, whilst it remains subject 
to its present legislators, there is but little hope of any 
amelioration. 

The desire of aping the great powers has induced a 
misapplication of her funds. Instead of contenting her- 
self with having commercial agents, resident in the differ- 
ent nations with whom she carries on any trading commu- 
nication, she must needs have ambassadors, in addition to 
the consuls, who are now established at the various ports 
with which she carries on any commerce, and who were 
certainly necessary to her interests. Although they had 
but a handful of men, which composed their army, yet 
there were seven or eight generals; and many other 
instances of unnecessary expense, whilst useful works, 
which were of vital importance to the welfare of the 
country, were totally neglected ; such as making of roads, 
and establishing a greater facility of communication from 
one part of the kingdom to the other ; the total deficiency 
of which has deterred foreigners in general from visiting 
Greece with their families. 

Were the conveniences of traveling in some degree 
improved, numbers of the English nobility and gentry, 
who have been for ycars accustomed to pass their winters 
in Italy, would infinitely prefer the greater novelty of 
sojourning in the still more classic territory of Greece. 
But the counsellors of Otho have ill studied the genius 
of the people over whom they preside, or their interests: 
they needed not Bavarian state and etiquette ; rude and 
simple in their manners, the hardy mountaineers scoffed 
at the petty pride and ceremonies incidental to a court, 
united as they were with German stiffness. They want 
ed, in a king, a mere centre to a social compact, and as 
much simplicity as could be consistent with maintaining 
the dignity of royalty was absolutely necessary to pre- 
serve the affections of a race, whose habits were primitive, 
and had taught them to despise all the forms attendant 
on luxurious refinement. 

One impolitic measure much displeased the Greeks, 
immediately after the arrival of their new masters: they 
undertook to reform the troops, and introduced the Ba- 
varian uniform, compelling the natives to throw aside 
their picturesque costume, which they had ever been 
accustomed to wear, and to hear extolled by all foreigners 
that visited their country. Some of the most enlighten- 
ed had even pleased and gratified them, by casting off 
their European dress, and adopting the Palikar (being 
that of the Greek military,) amongst whom were Lord 
Byron, General Church, &c. I am, nevertheless, bound 
to exonerate Count d’Armansperg, from participating in 
this absurd innovation; he having assured me that it was 
adopted against his judgment, and that it was his inten- 
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tion, at any rate, to form a regiment of Greeks, in their 
ancient costume, 

It is amusing to observe the metamorphose that is 
effected in clothing men in our apparel, who have been 
accustomed to the full flow of Eastern drapery ; they 
having only habituated themselves to tightening the waist, 
whilst they have left full play for the limbs, can ill sup- 
port the confinement of our trousers, which has a manifest 
influence on their gait. Instead of that bold dignified 
step, which characterised even the Greek peasant, when 
buttoned up in our nether garments, their walk descends 
jnto a little sneaking shuffle; and, as a proof of how 
they were degraded in personal appearance by the change, 
in the eyes of their country people, a good-looking young 
man, whom I had understood had been always particu- 
larly successful in his affairs with the fair sex, assured 
me one day when I was rallying him on the subjeet, that 
since he had assumed the European costume, the ladies 
would not look at him, telling him, that before he had 
a chivalric air, but now he looked all that was insig- 
nificant. 

That the Greeks are naturally a very difficult people 
to govern, I readily admit; and the instinctive restless- 
ness of their character was increased by the marauding 
life they had led since the commencement of the revolu- 
tion, which had entirely weaned them from habits of in- 
dustry. ‘Turned from their homes, they had long been 
accustomed to rove about the country, having no other 
means of subsistence than plunder ; and when they found 
no Turkish property that they could pillage in a legiti- 
mate way, according to the rights of war, they made free 
with whatever force would enable them to seize with im- 
punity: and this predatory sort of proceeding agreed 
with the genius of their character. Yet might this evil 
have been in a great degree corrected, when a regular 
government became established, had each man been 
allotted a plot of ground, which would lave been a home- 
stead, and proved a great incentive to industry; for 
though there were plenty of lands to whom no one could 
lay any claim, and that a man might have cultivated for 
years unmolested, yet there is not that inducement for 
toil, where a doubt is felt, as there is when.a spot, how- 
ever small, can be legally confirmed to you as your own. 
The Greeks are naturally an idle people: it appeared to 
me that the women worked harder than the men. 

I was once highly amused by witnessing a quarrel be- 
tween an Italian and a Greek: the latter at last becanie 
exceedingly irritated, and called the former a liar, who 
coully replied, «But you are a Greek; whose ire in- 
creasing, told the Italian he was a thief, who, in return, 
again said, “ But you are a Greek,” who then becoming 
still more incensed, roared out, “ You are a murderer!” 
“ But you are a Greek,” returned the assailed. And al- 
though he was abused by every epithet that language 
could muster, all the Italian ever replied to the reviler 
was, “that he was a Greek” —until at last the latter ob- 
served, “I know very well I am Greek, therefore, what 
do you mean by that?” “I mean,” said the Italian, 
“being Greek unites all the bad qualities you have 
acscribed to me, and, if it were possible, ten thousand 
times worse.” 

This anecdote will give some idea of the opprobrium 
which is attached to the Greeks in some countries. There 
were several foreign spectators who witnessed the above 
scene, and who were much entertained with the violent 
oe of the Greek, and the imperturbable coolness of the 

talian. 

Although some have laid great stress on the judicious 
selection of the regents—D’Armansperg being a states- 
man, Maurer a sound lawyer, and Heydig an experienced 
general—yet it is evident that the interests of Greece 
would have been better served by a man who well un- 
derstood a good system of colonisation, and also one who 
had « sound knowledge of political economy. The allies 
undoubtedly set the first example of unnecessary extra- 
Vagance, in appointing four regents, whilst they followed 
it up by nominating diplomatists, and other superfluous 
officers, without properly calculating the very limited re- 
sources of the country, which, in extent, is not so large 
as Ireland, while the population is only eight hundred 
thousand, being a little less than half that of London. 

The year I was in Greece, the revenue amounted to 
but thirteen million drachms, of which the accounts of 
the minister at war absorbed eleven: I therefore leave 
the reader to judge what means they had left to pay their 


king, regents, ambassadors, generals, troops, &c. Of 








course, hitherto, the loans have supplied the deficiency, 
and by their assistance, affairs may go on for some years; 
but, if a day of reckoning must at last arrive, Greece 
would be placed in an embarrassing predicament. Even 
if it were confined to the interest, the capital must in- 
evitably remain their permanent national debt. 

Of products for exports, they have but few in number, 
and those small in quantity. ‘The most marketable, and 
perhaps one of their most important and profitable arti- 
cles, is currants, for which they have ever been celebrated, 
the French calling them raisin de Corinthe—though at 
present the isle of Zante is still more famed for its pro- 
duction of that fruit. In wool they have done something, 
and, I should think, are likely to do more; as also in 
cotton, vallonea, sponges, madder, oil, &c. Their silk is 
not so highly estimated as that of Turkey ; aud in olives, 
figs, oranges, and lemons, they do little. But, as the 
country becomes more settled and inhabited, there is no 
doubt but that (as all the above productions are capable 
of increase and improvement) more attention will be de- 
voted to these objects. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


A ball at Napoli di Romania—The characters there assembled— 
Immense heat and crowd—Greek economy—Curious looking 
set of persons—An Irishman’s mistake—Prince Saxe Altem- 
berg—The president's daughters—Elaborate education—Sonuata 
on the pianoforte—A Greek beauty—The modern Helen—A 
slit ear—A chief in his lair—His attendants—His mistake and 
ostentation—Diplomatist’s receptions—Unjust assertions in 
newspapers—Their misrepresentations—An editor feasted 
every where—His gratitude and revenge—A formidable cap- 
tain—His overflowing candour—Conscious weakness of the 
Bavarian government—Attack on a lady’s reputation. 

I quitted Athens at three o’clock in the afternoon, and 
embarked from Pirzus at five. We had, as sailors, two 
men and a boy: one of the former was drunk; but the 
night was bright, and the wind was fair, and I passed the 
time in a manner which is often the the most agreeable 
at sea—namely, in sound sleep, and did not awaken till 
we arrived at Epidaurus. The distance is rather more 
than forty miles. 

We disembarked soon after midnight; but my remi- 
niscences were too powerfully fraught with the gambols 
of my old companions, the rats, to feel any inclination 
to stop a night with them. I therefore took measures to 
procure horses immediately, in which, after much bar- 
gaining, I succeeded, and determined to proceed on my 
journey instanter, the moon then giving ample light. 
About five in the morning it deserted us, and left us in 
total darkness, in a part of the road so rugged and pre- 
cipitous, that it was with difficulty we could keep our 
horses on their legs, whilst scrambling over the stones in 
the rocky descents, through which we had to thread our 
way. At last our guides lost their track; and when day- 
light appeared, we found we had strayed far from our 
path. But as it afforded me the view of a most pic- 
turesque scene, with a convent very romantically situated, 
I was gratified at the mischance; and, in spite of all im- 
pediments, we arrived at Napoli before three, and I re- 
sumed my old quarters at Bruno’s hotel. 

Ata ball given by the authorities of this town to the 
king, I had an opportunity of seeing all the choice spirits 
of the place; and certainly I never witnessed a more 
extraordinary assemblage of persons. A caprice had 
entered the heads of the regents, that whoever was in a 
government office, even to the lowest clerk, must wear 
the uniform they had established ; and this was an op- 
portunity for display. Many an awkward ape was but- 
toned up in light sky blue: the regents, ambassadors, 
their attachés, the consuls, &c., were all likewise in full 
dress, and the coup d’eil might have had a fine effect. 
But the managers of the féte had sent out so many 
tickets, that no one could see above six inches farther 
than his nose, as we were literally packed together like 
herrings in a barrel, and one’s olfactory nerves were un- 
equivocally convinced that the Greeks were very partial 
to garlick and onions, which perfumed the room to such 
a horrid degree, united with the heat, that I really thought 
we should share the same fate as most of the poor 
wretches who were stuffed into the black hole of Cal- 
cutta. And though I had determined to escape as soon 
as possible, I saw no hopes of effecting my purpose, till, 
espying Mavrocordato (at‘that time minister of foreign 
affairs) approaching, by dint of physical strength, I soon 








perceived that his intention was the same as my own ; 
and was confirmed in my surmise when, asking him how 
he endured stewing in a vapour bath, he vowed he could 
not, and would not bear it a minute longer: and setting 
to work with his lungs, aided by the most powerful efforts 
of his lusty arms and legs, he ploughed his way through 
the human lumber which impeded his progress—and I, 
constituting myself one of his suite, stuck so close to 
him that I got out by the same furrow which he, by 
means of bodily force, had opened. 

On reaching a sort of vestibule, I gladly availed my- 
self of a vacant seat ; and there, from a half-opened door, 
which afforded me a view into a sort of ante-room, which, 
like a peep behind the scenes, let me a little into the by- 
play, I unintentionally became a witness to a praetical 
lesson on Greek economy, and was thereby furnished 
with an idea of management to me entirely new. Glasses 
of orgeat and lemonade had been served to the company, 
and, as one seldom drains the contents to the lowest 
level, a certain portion was left in each tumbler, which I 
observed the servants (no doubt from superior orders they 
had received) carelully collecting together for replenish- 
ing the glasses. These were again sent in to the thirsty 
souls who still composed the gay and crowded throng ; 
therefore, in some instances, one might have had the 
supreme felicity of drinking after a dozen mouths, until 
at last, I am certain, even the glasses must have been im- 
pregnated with the scent of garlic. 

But had it been nectar handed by the gods, it could 
not have received a warmer welceme from those for whom 
it was destined. In fact, the scramble around the waiters, 
when they entered with refreshments, as seen from the 
outside, resembled a combat: it was an amusing study 
to stand where one had breathing room, and contemplate 
the motley group. 

Hitherto, at the court, I had seen a selected assemblage 
of persons; but'in this instance it descended to classes 
who could not procure the entrée to the countess’s soirées. 
I certainly am of opinion that they owe it to philanthropy, 
to have it written on the gates of the town, “ Refuge for 
the awkward and the ugly :” for, however a person might 
possess those qualities to an extreme degree, he might, 
at a public ball at Napoli, still find his peer. For it really 
was remarkable, that amongst the number of foreigners 
that were congregated together in Greece, how very 
ordinary were the samples of the different nations, as 
far as regarded personal appearance. Nor was my own 
country wholly exempt from this remark, particularly as 
regarded the females, who, with one exception, were any 
thing but such specimens as | could be proud of. 

One curiosity there was amongst the gifts which Ba- 
varia presented to Greece, who afforded considerable 
amusement. ‘This was a gentleman whose features were 
not bad, if perchance they were ever quiet—but upfor- 
tunately they were perpetually at work. The conse- 
quence was, he was eternally grimacing so ludicrously, 
that it was difficult to look at him without an inclination 
to laugh. It was not always, however, that his unlucky 
habit excited on/y good humour; for an Irish gentleman 
who had newly arrived, of a choleric temperament, (he, 
like many others, was panting to enter the service of the 
young King Otho,) prior to his admission to the audience 
chamber, was shown into an ante-room, where many 
other persons were waiting for the same purpose as him- 
self. At first he preserved his patience tolerably well : 
but when he saw several ushered forth into the regent’s 
presence, and himself remain unnoticed, he began to 
wax wroth; and not speaking any language but his own, 
he was rather annoyed at the foreign gabble that was 
clacking around him—and now and then a laugh occur- 
ting, he began to have sundry suspicions that it might 
be at him. At length, rising from his seat, he com- 
menced pacing the room, looking very big—and in one 
of his turns he suddenly came opposite the gentleman so 
famed for distorting his countenance, whose features 
were as usual fatiguing themselves with their accustomed 
evolutions. Already prepossessed with the idea that 
every one was disposed to affront him, he now imagined 
he had received the confirmation ; and fiercely strutting 
up to the unfortunate gentleman, whilst bursting with 
anger, he loudly exclaimed, * What do you mane by 
making mouths at me, sir?” The Bavarian, thus as- 
sailed, denied the charge, being himself totally uncon- 
scious of the various twists of his physiognomy, and, 
understanding a little English, coolly replied, that he had 
not made any faces; when the Hibernian reiterated, in a 
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still higher tone, “ But I say you did, sir, and devilish 
ugly faces they were, too.” This insult was not to be 
borne; and the grimacing gentleman becoming indignant 
in his turn, demanded his accuser’s card, at the same 
time delivering his own: but the circumstances being 
explained to the Irishman, in bis cooler moments, he was 
induced te admit that he had acted under an erroneous 
impression, and to express his regret at having uttered 
any offensive expressions. 

As I have so much dilated on the uncouth samples 
imported inte Greece from Bavaria, it is now high time 
that I should mention the exceptions: and foremost I 
will intreduce te my readers the Prince Saxe Altemberg, 
brother ef the Queen of Bavaria, than whom I never saw 
a finer young man—always gentlemanly, kind, and af- 
fable in bis manners. Amongst other accomplishments, 
he poscesses that of being an excellent musician; and 
with his characteristic good humour, whenever he saw 
me appreach the piane whilst he was playing, he always 
struck up am English air—as “God save the King,” 
«Rule Britannia,” or his favourite, “ Cherry Ripe.” 
His aid-de-camp was as fine a man as himself; and cer- 
tainly, im external appearance, they were unrivaled at 
the court of Greece, aad would have been conspicuous 
at any other. 

Maurer, the ex-regent, was a very handsome man, pos- 
sessing a most pleasing address, and an air of frankness 
which was extremely engaging to strangers: it might be 
affected, but it passed current at any rate, until he was 
well known. Arbel, the ex-supernumerary regent, was 
also a good looking man, but had not the same polished 
manners. After these, I do not remember any others 
amongst the Bavarians who were remarkably eminent, 
either for their persons or their talents. But, of the fair 
sex, the daughters of Count D’Armansperg must not be 
omitted, though their system of education appeared to 
me somewhat singular. 

Calling one morning on their mother, I was conducted 
through a room, where I found the three young ladies, 
each with a musket, going through their military exercise, 
to the word of command, given by a serjeant. The 
eldest daughter appeared not to like having been thus 


that she preferred: accordingly, she fixed upon a military 
sonata, with variations, by Herz, which she executed very 
correctly, and with some brilliancy. The Princess Can- 
tacuzeno came in to tea: they asked for music. Again 
the fair performer played the military sonata by Herz. 
At nine the king arrived; and he, a true lover of har- 
mony, wished te be gratified with the young lady’s 
performance: once more she resumed her seat at the 
pianaforte, and a third time I had the pleasure of hearing 
Herz’s military sonata. It was therefore quite evident, 
that this was her show-piece; and on my requesting her 
to try a waltz of Beethoven’s, she declared that she should 
be very happy, but that she had never practised it. In- 
deed she was so overcharged with accomplishments, 
that she was sinking under their weight; and I suspect 
her knowledge of each was about as profound as that 
which she had just displayed in music. For though 
Germany was her native country, and where she had 
always been brought up, she had never heard of the 
names of either Kotzebue, Zimmerman, Kant, &c., but 
had been so bored with acquiring the languages of other 
nations, that she had never found time to attend to the 
literature of her own; yet, with all the errors in her 
education, she was the most elegant and most admired 
girl in Napoli. 

Amongst the ladies forming the society in Greece, 
there were many from Constantinople, who certainiy had 
rather a more refined air than those of the Morea. Of 
the latter I only remember one decidedly pretty ; and 
her I have only seen at window, as the gentleman to 
whom she was aflianced was absent; therefore, accord- 
ing to the customs of the country, she could not appear 
in society. When I first arrived at Napoli, a lady was 
there, whose reputed beauty created quite a sensation ; 
and, as on the Sundays she promenaded on the public 
walk, I, as well as many others, went to see her. She 
was leaning on the arm of her husband, who was dressed 
in a very picturesque costume, truly Greek. The lady 
wore the dress of her island, being a native of Hydra: 
though far from becoming, I admired her taste, in still 
wearing the habit of her ancestors, instead of adopting 
the Parisian fashions, with which most European ladies 
spoil th Ives, if they have not Parisian grace to sus- 





surprised ; but the second came up to me and pr ted 
arms in due form. What could be the motive for giving 
them this accomplishment I know not. They were also 
excellent shots. In fact, to have had a challenge from 
the second daughter would have been no joke, as her aim 
was infallible. Immense pains were taken with these 
young ladies’ education: all their day was spent in at- 
tention to a succession of masters, who were instructing 
them in English, French, Greek, and Italian ; music, 
drawing, dancing, riding, and military exercises—besides 
which, the eldest learned Latin. But I cannot help 
thinking the same error was committed with them as 
that which too often occurs in this country, when parents, 
wishing their children to become paragons of perfection, 
crowd their brains with such a variety of acquirements, 
that it would be beyond human capability to obtain other 
than a superficial knowledge of so many accomplish- 
ments: hence arise such a multitude of characters who 
appear to have been formed alone for display. They 
learn to copy a few drawings, which, with much retouch- 
ing of the muster, pass off tolerably well; but require 
them to sketch even a cottage from nature, and they have 
not the least idea how to set about it. 

In England, all young ladies learn French, and, ac- 
cording to their mamma’s decision, can translate it mar- 
velously well; and then, when they arrive in France, to 
the great wonderment of the parents, miss cannot under- 
stand what is said, nor make herself understood. The 
same may be said of Italian; and now, forsooth, the poor 
things must be bothered with German, as if they had not 
sufficient torments before. And in no respect is this 
mere surface of education more conspicuous than music. 
How many are there who learn a few pieces, to play in 
company, passably perfect—such being selected as require 
some execution, and are more calculated to astonish than 
enchant. “ Now, has she not improved ?” is the excla- 
mation of the delighted papa and mamma, whilst one 
declares it is wonderful, another that it is surprising, and, 
without a division of opinion, the young creature is voted 
a prodigy; yet, set her down to play any trifling air at 
sight, she is immediately at fault. 

I had a practical specimen of this at a family’s with 
whom I dined in Greece. After dinner, I asked the elder 
young lady to favour me by playing any favourite piece 


tain it. I like to see national character marked by na- 
tional costume. A view of the lady in question at once 
convinced me how rare must beauty be in Greece. She 
certainly was a fresh-coloured, good-looking woman, with 
fine dark eyes; but either in England or France would 
not have been estimated any higher. Her head-dress 
was very graceless, consisting of a sort of handkerchief, 
which so bundled up the face as to cover the greater part 
of her cheeks, which, being rather fat, might, perhaps, 
derive some advantage by being in a degree concealed. 
She was in mourning ; and one peculiarity in her cos- 
tume was, that of the petticoat showing about nine or 
ten inches below the gown, which is not only a Hydriote 
fashion, but I observed it to prevail in several of the 
islands; and, except when a person is dressed in black, 
the under garment is of a different colour from the upper, 
and very often red or green. The lady so celebrated for 
a beauty was a daughter, or niece, I forget which, of 
Conduriotti, who is supposed to be one of the richest 
men in Greece. There was also a lady who was called 
the modern Helen, who had the appearance of having 
been handsome, but, though only twenty, was what the 
French call passée, on account of the trouble and illness 
which she had endured. She had been considered so 
great a prize, that war had taken place on her account. 
Fields were devastated, villages burnt, and battles were 
fought between the contending parties, who contested the 
claims of the different candidates for the fair hand of the 
admired object. She was styled the modern Helen, not 
only on account of her beauty, but for the strife she oc- 
casioned, and which at one time threatened to involve 
all Greece. At length, she was awarded to her present 
husband, who had nothing to do with the contests that 
had taken place concerning her, was comparatively a 
stranger, too, and came from afar off, being a native of 
Candia, whilst she was of Corinth. 

But the reader must not suppose that her personal or 
intellectual charms were the only inducements which 
attracted the lady so many admirers, the greatest fascina- 
tion consisting in extensivé and valuable currant planta. 
tions, which formed part of her dowry. Her husband 
was one of the most active men that ever figured in the 





revolution ; and even after the Turks had been entirely 





driven out of the country, his restless spirit excited him 
to rebel against all the various forms of government that 
were attempted in Greece, with the exception of that of 
Capo. d’Istrias; and as he has ever been known to be in 
the Russian interest, he adhered to the cause of that un. 
fortunate, though talented statesman. He is small in 
person, though big in courage; was ever to be found 
where the battle was rife, and famous for his prowess in 
combats which brought the opponents hand to hand. 

He was often taken prisoner by the Turks; and the 
last time, at the battle of Athens, was ordered by Omer 
Vrione to the executioner, being recognised as so per. 
severing an enemy to the Ottoman dominion ; but, as it 
was remarked that his relations and friends were very 
rich, and would no doubt pay a heavy ransom, the hu- 
mane commander gave directions that his life should be 
spared, but that his ear be slit, that he might be known 
as an old offender, if again he should fall into the hands 
of the Mahomedan chiefs; and this little souvenir of 
Turkish kindness he still retains, and will with his life, 
Having been at Paris, he has endeavoured to introduce 
European customs, regarding the arrangement of his 
ménage, furnishing his house, &c.: but, like all the 
Greeks, when they attempt to engraft luxury on their 
semi-barbarity, he displayed an instance of ridiculous 
inconsistency. Purchasing a magnificent glass chande. 
lier, he hung it up with a bit of tarred rope. 1 slept 
once or twice at his house, and was put into a room 
which, in its different articles of furniture, united all that 
was elegant, but one vessel there was, which I am con. 
vinced had never been cleansed since it was created, and 
emitted so detestable a scent, that it prevented my sleep- 
ing, and I was finally obliged to put it out of the window, 

There is a mock dignity about the Greeks that has 
often afforded me much amusement. I remember one 
morning, while paying a visit to Madame Papadopolo, a 
Greek came in and said that a chief named Carli Christo 
was most anxious to have his portrait taken, and how 
delighted he would be, if I would call upon him to talk 
over the subject. ; 

Madame Papadopolo thought it would be too great a 
condescension for me to call upon him, and therefore 
suggested that he should call upon me: but this did not 
enter into my views; having heard much of this wild 
mountain chief, I preferred seeking the lion in bis lair, 
Accordingly, having had his house pointed out to me, I 
sought the entrance, but, after a long research, the only 
door which I could find opened into a stable wherein 
several horses were installed, and the passage so narrow, 
that I could scarcely pass without inconvenience ; par- 
ticularly as one of the steeds was amusing himself with 
kicking against the wall, precisely where [ had to pass. 
I therefore was obliged to make a very nice calculation, 
so as to get by exactly during the intervals between the 
kicks ; but I ascertained that this was the only entrance 
by which both bipeds and quadrupeds had ingress and 
egress to this extraordinary mansion. 

At length I arrived at the foot of a flight of steps, 
something between a ladder and a staircase, but so mise- 
rably broken, that no common degree of caution was 
requisite to mount it in safety: at last I reached the den, 
where Carli Christo was reclining on a sofa. The room 
was low and dark; a parcel of sombre-looking figures 
were around him, some friends, others dependents. I 
was immediately assigned the seat of honour, a great 
ragged old arm-chair, into which I know not whether I 
flumped rather too suddenly, but certain it is that down 
it came, and I with it, which appeared greatly to shock 
the assembly, who, in a drawling kollow tone and solemn 
manner, ejacolated, “ Aw ! aw!” as they ran forward to 
assist me, and making such dismal faces, that I found it 
impossible to resist laughing. By means of props, the 
chair of state was once more placed erect, and I again 
reinstated on the tottering throne, when pipe, sweetments, 
coffee, and water, were presented to me, according to the 
custom of the country. I then much excited their ad- 
miration by showing them the pictures of their country- 
men, which inspired Carli Christo with a great desire to 
have his own; and through the mediom of an inter- 
pteter, alluding to the portraits which I had shown them, 
wanted to know what they cost. 

When I informed them, the chief immediately decided 
that he would have his own; but I soon found that & 
misunderstanding had taken place, I having named the 
price of a single portrait, whilst they had understood it 
as collectively, and were making their calculation of the 
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number (might be two or three and twenty) that I had 
shown them at the sum I stated, and deducing from 
thence what would be the proportion for one. I began 
to suspect the kind of arithmetic that was going on, by 
observing how busily they were counting their fingers ; 
but when an éclaircissement took place, and they found 
the cost would be above twenty times more than they 
had imagined, an exclamation of « Aw !” was universally 
echoed all round. 

But Carli Christo got out of the scrape most mag- 
nificently : springing on his legs, he showed me the 
whole extent of his person, which certainly was beyond 
the usual proportions, and directed the interpreter to tell 
me that he would pay me a visit some day, and have a 
picture as long as that, stretching bis arms to their ut- 
most length, whereby the tips of his right hand almost 
touched the ceiling, whilst those of his left nearly reached 
the floor; flattering himself that he displayed a degree 
of grandeur that must raise him in my estimation, in 
conceiving the idea of having a picture of such dimen- 
sions; not that he ever for a moment dreamed of having 
any thing of the kind, but he wished to terminate the 
affair in an apparently pompous style. The ménage of 
Carli Christo was truly Greek ; dirty, miserable, and 
comfortless, yet having an air of ostentation withal ; his 
establishment appearing to contain an interpreter, a pipe- 
bearer, other servants, hangers-on, and several horses. 

On the whole, Napoli offered more advantages, in re- 
gard to society, than might have been expected. In ad- 
dition to the receptions at the presidency, on the Satur- 
days and Wednesdays, Prince Mavrocordato, as minister 
of foreign affairs, and Coletti, as minister of the interior, 
each had an evening in the week for receiving, as well 
as the respective ambassadors, with the exception of the 
English, who, no doubt, from a love of retired habits, or 
some other reason, had not any fixed evenings for open- 
ing his doors to his friends and acquaintances. Still, it 
must be admitted that he did not carry this anti-social 
feeling so far as not to frequent the soirées given by 
others at which he mostly attended, and by his wit and 
vivacity enlivened whatever circle he entered. Yet the 
world had a curious manner of describing this affair : 
they would say the French ambassador receives on Sun- 
day, the Russian on Monday, the Bavarian on Tuesday, 
and so they would run through the days of the week, 
and then terminate by stating that the English ambassa- 
dor receives on the 29th of February, except leap years, 
when it is put off to the 30th! 

Be this as it may, personally speaking, I feel bound 
to observe that I always met with kindness and hospitali- 
ty from that gentleman, as also from those who were at 
the head of the embassies from Russia, France, and 
Prussia; and I feel it almost a duty incumbent upon 
me to refute a calumny which appeared in one of the 
English newspapers, against the Russian ambassador, M. 
Caticazy, than whom a more amiable man I never met. 
The paragraph to which I allude stated that M. Caticazy 
was despised for his cowardice, on account of his con- 
duct at the battle of Navarino, pretending, that just prior 
to the fleets engaging, he sent to Admiral Heyden, de- 
siring a vessel to carry him to a place of safety, not 
daring to expose himself to the perils of the combat. 
Now mark the real fact: @ sloop was placed under his 
orders to convey him to wherever he thought proper, and 
he was earnestly pressed to retire, on account of his 
diplomatic character, but he positively refused to quit the 
ship he was in, and remained a witness of the engage- 
ment, of which he gave me himself a most accurately 
detailed account. 

I met with the writer of this article, and asked him 
what was his motive for this severe and unjust philippic 
on the Russian ambassador: he replied, that he had 
written according to the information he had received, at 
the same time admitting that he might have been mis- 
informed ; but concluded by declaring that he considered 
it an affair of the utmost indifference, as to what ap- 
peared in a newspaper, either for or against an individual. 
My own experience has convinced me to the contrary ; 
and however people may have a habit of declaring, 
“You must never mind what they say in newspapers,” 
yet I am confidant that they have an important influence 
over the public mind, particularly when they allude to a 
foreign country. In England, the majority form their 
opinions of the French and their politics, in a great 
measure from the extracts that are given from the French 


the highest idea of our press, as giving a faithful picture 
of the feelings of the people, and the general state of the 
country ; though, could they be aware of the manner in 
which many of the articles are procured, the bias of party 
feeling, to the complete annihilation of truth, and how 
often they are rendered a vehicle for revenge, from some 
private pique, their faith in newspaper information would 
be materially shaken. 

I met in the East with several correspondents of the 
London papers, gentlemen receiving high salaries, and 
generally passably well informed men ; but I was much 
surprised at the light manner in which they gathered 
their intelligence, the Jittle trouble they were at to ascer- 
tain whether it was correct or otherwise. In one in- 
stance, where I convinced one of them who read me the 
article he was about to send to England, that part of 
what he asserted was the direct opposite to the fact, he 
replied, “ Oh, never mind, it will suit my purpose just as 
well: so it shall go as it is, and will be more amusing 
than if I were to send them the real truth.” 

One of these gentry went to Egypt, and received an 
introduction to a certain consul at Alexandria, a com- 
plete creature of Mehemet Ali; and as the literary gen- 
tleman met with much hospitality from the said consul, 
whilst he ate his dinners and drunk his wine, he listened 
to his tales, representing the pacha ail that was immacu- 
late, and his dominions with regard to population, finance, 
army, navy, agriculture, and other resources, most pros- 
perous and flourishing. The hired scribe then framed 
his article for his London employer accordingly ; in short, 
as much the opposite of the real fact, as Mehemet Ali 
himself could desire, as a description of himself and his 
government, to figure away in the Englist. papers; and 
a most brilliant gem of statistical information was drawn 
up, in very pretty language, and most highly edifying 
for those who might never have an opportunity of know. 
ing better. 

However behind us in civilisation, they may be in the 
East, with respect to the mancuvres and trickery inci- 
dental to the manufacture of newspapers, they already 
rival us. Whilst I was at Napoli, the editor of a journal 
published in Turkey arrived, and was overwhelmed with 
attentions from all the authorities and persons concerned 
in the government. It was well known that he had 
entered into some arrangements, for which he was to 
receive a certain consideration, and in turn, it was un- 
derstood that he was to extol the Bavarian government 
in Greece to the utmost of his powers of elocution ; this 
compact was entered into with the anti-d’Armansperg 
faction. 

Afterwards I met with this same editor in Turkey, and 
I remarked how much Greece was indebted to his paper, 
for his flattering commendations regarding the improved 
state of its affairs, and the political conduct of its rulers. 
I thought his reply was rather ambiguous, and some 
weeks afterwards he complained to me that D’Armans- 
perg owed him a certain sum of money, for which he 
had written, and had only received an evasive answer. 
About a month after this, he stated the amount owing 
as double what he had before said, and a third time he 
mentioned a still higher sum, and that he could obtain 
no answer whatever from D'Armansperg to his letters ; 
adding, that he would give him one fortnight longer, and 
if he did not reply in a satisfactory manner by that time, 
he would write as much against the Bavarian govern- 
ment as he before had praised it ; declaring that he was 
sure it was in his power to ruin Otho and his whole 
gang, and get them driven back to where they came 
from ; and he certainly did hurl his anathemas at them 
at a most tremendous rate. D’Armansperg deigned not 
to notice his thundering declamations, which had little 
influence on Greek affairs; the editor remained unpaid 
and unrevenged. I suspect his contract had never been 
ratified by the president, but merely made with his ene- 
mies, who had piedged themselves to take so many papers 
weekly, to a certain amount, on condition that their mea- 
sures were upheld therein. This explains the increase 
of the sum with the increase of time, adverted to by the 
editor, in complaining of D’Armansperg’s conduct, who 
certainly could not be blamed for not adhering to an en- 
gagement made with his opponents. 

Several papers made their appearance whilst I was in 
Greece, without their containing any thing worthy of 
remark, otherwise than a powerful emulation as to which 
could tell the greatest lie; nor were the editors men at 


except one, who had traveled, and had attained some de- 
gree of notoriety, from a report prevailing, of his having 
stolen a golden snuff-box once at Paris. A thundering 
captain there was, who accused him of it in society ; but 
although the rest of the company were horrified, the 
editor himself received it with Christian forbearance, 
and being of a mild and gentle disposition, had too mach 
philosophy to attempt to resent it. This said captain 
was so strange a character, that I cannot pass him by 
unnoticed. He was in height about six feet three or 
four, and the most audacious man in speaking his mind 
that I ever encountered: one would imagine that there 
was some spring within him, which compelled him to 
say exactly what he thought. He had been one of the 
hardest labourers in the Greek cause of any, had marched 
for months without shoes or stockings, and without 
knowing the comfort of a bed, or having a roof to cover 
him, had shared the peril of most of the battles which 
had been fought with the Turks, and, in fact, under all 
circumstances, proved himself a hardy soldier and an 
excellent officer. 

Having in vain personally solicited the Bavarians for 
a confirmation of the rank he had held prior to their 
arrival, at last, out of patience at their delays and evasions, 
he brought me a letter, which he addressed to them, full 
of the bitterest abuse ; not giving them more than they 
deserved, but infiniteiy more than prudence would dictate. 
He was on the point of sending it to the seat of govern- 
ment, when I advised him to reflect some time before he 
had recourse to so rash a measure, reminding him, at the 
same time, that there were such places as the Palymede, 
the Ichkali, and the Bourgi,—the three principal prisons 
at Napoli,—in one or other of which he might stand a 
chance of finding lodgings gratis. After reflecting a few 
days, he wrote another, couched in rather more moderate 
terms, yet containing one expression which would have 
caused it to have been indignantly rejected by any go- 
vernment which possessed a ful! confidence in its own 
strength ; viz. observing that he was conscious of one dis- 
advantage under which he laboured, that of being an “ old 
Philhellenist,” which he was well aware was a crime in 
their eyes. 

Nothing could be more insulting than this remark. 
The expression of an “ old Philhellenist” can only be 
understood in its fullest sense in Greece ; meaning any 
one who had assisted either personally or in a pecuniary 
manner, or both, in the arduous struggle which the 
Greeks had in effecting their emancipation ; whilst the 
great charge made against the Bavarians was, that they 
felt a jealousy against these true and tried friends of 
Greece, endeavouring to cast them off, in favour of their 
own countrymen; and though the government indig- 
nantly repelled the accusation, yet the captain’s letter 
was received with complacency : notwithstanding the 
offensive reflection it cast upon their justice, he obtained 
partly what he solicited, whilst no remonstrance was 
made against his letter; by which tacit acquiescence, the 
regents certainly displayed a total want of dignity, in 
admitting thus tamely so severe a censure on their con- 
duct ; but D’Armansperg was not then in power. 

There was another instance of this captain’s unparal- 
leled audacity. An excursion of pleasure was formed, 
consisting of rather a large party, and one of the ladies 
had the misfortune to do or say something which offend- 
ed this high-mettled captain ; in fact, his ire had been for 
some months longing to burst forth against her, and at 
last he gave it full vent,—whilst all the company were 
seated at a repast, loudly accusing the lady of infidelity 
to her husband, in favour of a gentleman who sat next 
her. He then entered into a retrospect of her former 
conduct, and charged her with many other derelictions at 
various other places. The husband all the time sat mute, 
with a sort of air as if he wished it to be supposed that 
he did not hear, and the gallant was equally dumb; but 
some excuse may perhaps be made for Aim, as he was 
suffering from a tremendous scar received in a recent 
duel, which spoiled his forehead, interfered with his nose, 
and just noticed his cheek en passant. In short, not one 
of the persons present spoke a word; and the captain 
was suffered to run out his yarn quite unmolested. 

I feel certain that he was mistaken regarding the lady 
whose character he thus unceremoniously vilified. She 
was incautious in her conduct, and careless of the opinion 
of others,—erroneously imagining that the conscrousnese 
of her innocence was a shield which ought to render her 
indifferent to the judgment of the world; and though 
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this daring fair one was certainly much to blame, yet was 


she far more blameless than some who shunned her, and 
were ever courting appearances, at the same time that 
they were really guilty, but ever blinding the public by 
very mitiute attention to all the littleness of punctilio, 
and the strictest observance of all the rules of external 
propriety. 


—>—— 


CHAPTER VIII. 


A Greek wedding—Treatment of servants—A string of beads 
recommended—Superstition—Street scenes—Coup de soleil— 
Hardships endured by Philhellenists—Unfortunate enthusiast 

His amiable qualities—Gallant conduct—His death—Greek 
servanis—French troops attacked by the Greeks—Repulsed 
and punished—Andacious theft—The robber killed—Greek 
peasarts’ ideas on thieving —Their love of plunder, and cruelty 
—A Greek at his toilet —Reluctance to pay their debts—Mode 
of doing so—Greek frieudship—Their aptness in cheating— 
Generals Church and Pisa—their relative positions, 


One custom is observed amongst the Greeks, which 
struck me as very remarkable. When a couple is going 
to be married, they walk about the streets of the town 
almost the whole day; he, with his male companions, 
fooking very jovial and delighted ; she, supported by her 
female friends, is expected to appear very sad: weeping 
and almost fainting, leaning on those who sustain her, 
she is thus slowly borne along. Music precedes them, 
and the rear is brought up by camels, horses, or asses, 
carrying the greater part of their goods and chattels, such 
as all their linen, blankets, bedding, kitchen utensils, 
plate, glass, knives and forks, dishes, &c.: I have some- 
times seen tables and chairs. All these are paraded 
about with the lovers at least one day, and sometimes it 
is continued two or three days. 

Their system with regard to servants is most singular : 
they will take a girl very young, give her no wages, but 
some old clothes and her board ; and they tell her, when 
the opportunity arrives, they will marry her; that is to 
say, they will give her a little portion, when the time 
shall come that any one takes a fancy to her, and that 
she approves. But if this circumstance should never 
occur, and that the female should pass the marriageable 
age, which very soon takes place in Greece, then the 
family with whom she lives consoles her by telling her, 
that, as they could not marry her, they will bury her; and 
the contented servant remains in her place, always 
solacing herself with the idea that she is sure of being 
decently buried! It often happens, however, when she 
has entered very young into service, that she outlives her 
master and mistress; it then devolves on their children, 
relations, or successors, to fulfil the contract, by perform- 
ing the last rites over the faithful domestic. Changing 
of servants is not frequent in Greece, on account of the 
above practice ; but when it does happen that a master 
may wish to diminish his establishment, and sends a 
servant away for that or any other reason, he is still ge- 
nerally permitted to come and dine, &c., at his old place 
until he can find another. Nay, it is rarely noticed if 
brothers, sisters, or any of the servant's family frequent 
the house, and partake of the kitchen fare for several days 
in the week; in fact, any one having a regular ménage 
in Greece, however he may abstain from inviting guests 
above stairs, would find it difficult to get rid of them 
below, without flying in the face of the customs of the 
country, which is generally impolitic. 

The Greeks have a great fellow-feeling for relations, 
and open their houses to them, and give them board as a 
sort of duty, or rather a habit. Thus I have generally 
found, that where there is anything of an establishment 
sustained, there are mostly one or two hangers-on, the 
relative position of whom one cannot at first understand, 
or know whether to treat them as of the family or as domes- 
tics. Sometimes they do sit at the table with the heads of 
the house, and at others they do not; but, on enquiry, I 
always found they were poor relations; and I really 
believe there is not a respectable house in Greece without 
them. This I have understood is the remains of a very 
ancient custom, which has always prevailed throughout 
the East, and is one of the expected rites of hospitality. 

Provisions, as far as regards meat, bread, and wine, 
are very cheap; as also is rice, which forms a constant 
ingredient of some of the dishes that deck a Greek table. 
They seldom dine without a pilau, which is composed of 
rice and some kind of meat or poultry. 

One custom which exists in Greece I should like much 





to see introduced in our own and other countries: the 


gentlemen carry a string of brown beads, which I thought 
related to religious ceremonies, but found it was merely 
an article of amusement, to have something constantly in 
the hand to twist about. This is a very good thing ; and 
it would be a capital plan if all the fidgets I know would 
adopt it, instead of picking to pieces and spoiling every 
thing they can get hold of. How often does it happen 
with friends and acquaintances that come to see me, that 
they catch up my pens and split them up, or my pencils, 
and break their points, or my painting brushes, till they 
slit the quills; and sometimes contrive to get my pen- 
knife, or a pair of scissors, and cut away at every thing 
they come near, regardless of blunting some choice blades 
that I only reserve for select purposes. How frequently 
I have seen different articles in their destructive paws, 
which I knew they were ruining, yet could not make up 
my mind to spoil their amusement by telling them of it. 
But I do now hope and trust, that, if these pages fall into 
the hands of these fidgetty and mischievous friends of 
mine, that those whom the cap may fit will have the 
goodness to provide themselves with a string of the said 
beads, whereby they will have something to twirl and 
twiddle about, and there will be some chance that they 
will let my things alone. 

One extraordinary instance of superstition exists in 
Greece, which perhaps will be better explained by citing 
a circumstance which occurred to myself. Praising and 
caressing a little girl, of whom I was very fond, the 
mother begged of me not to display so much affection for 
the child, or the nurse would spit upon me ; they having 
an idea that, if you take too great a fancy to any thing, 
animate or inanimate, that it will become charmed and 
wither, and that the only means by which the charm can 
be dissolved is by spitting on the person who has cast on 
it the evil eye, as they term it. I was joking once with 
a Greek lady on this subject, who persisted that it was no 
idle superstition, but absolutely a fact. She stated that 
many cases had come under her own observation, and 
one particularly, which she related, of a child who had 
died, but whose hair had been so remarkably long and 
beautiful, that the parents had cut it off and hung it up 
in the room they generally frequented ; but a female came 
in, who kept praising and looking at the hair, until it 
became fraught with the evil eye, no one taking the pre- 
caution of spitting upon the woman: the unfortunate 
hair, therefore, all shrivelled up, and when touched 
crumbled to dust. 

To dare to doubt a lady on a subject which had been 
confirmed to her by the evidence of her own eyesight 
would have been the height of presumption ; I therefore 
remained silent, which she took for assent, and con- 
gratulated herself on the powers of her elocution, in hav- 
ing thus convinced me. 

I have generally found the Greeks very good natured 
in directing me when I was at fault, and even guessing 
where I was going. This happened to me at Athens, 
I was plodding on, as I thought, rightly, when a woman 
came forward and showed me that I was going a wrong 
course for the Hotel de l'Europe, which she very justly 
imagined I was seeking, though at the time it was very 
distant. On the other hand, from a long familiarity with 
scenes of famine, blood, and slaughter, their feelings have 
become wonderfully blunted: this has often been exem- 
plified to me by various little street scenes, which, I 
consider, very much display the natural disposition of the 
people. 

From my window I was often the witness of events 
which betrayed that total want of the common feelings 
of humanity, so striking in the Greek character. I re- 
member a boy who was in the habit of passing every day 
with a basket of loaves, which I had often thought far 
too heavy for him: one morning, as he was labouring 
along on his usual course, a workman who was, with 
many others, digging a trench, threw a stone at him, out 
of mere wantonness, and hit the unfortunate boy on the 
ankle, so violently as to draw blood, and to cause him to 
fall. There were many spectators who witnessed this 
unprovoked outrage, not one of whom showed the 
slightest sympathy for the lad, but, on the contrary, set 
up a hearty Jaugh. At another time, I saw a little white- 
headed child, perhaps of eighteen months old, fall, and 
lie crying on the ground; /and I counted eight Greeks 
who passed, and not one extended a hand to help the poor 
infant. Would this have been the case in any other 
country in Europe? Many persons whom I knew, and 





on whose veracity I could rely, assured me, that they had 
repeatedly witnessed similar scenes, proving the total 
callousness of the Greeks to any sensation of sympathy 
or compassion. 

I shall conclude this subject, by stating what occurred 
to two of my friends, on the first of May. They took 
horse, and had proceeded far into the country, when one 
called to the other, requesting support, as he felt himself 
sinking : his companion did sustain him for an instant, 
but immediately after, he himself fell forwards on his face, 
The other then gained sufficient strength just to call to 
some Greek peasants who were passing, but who showed 
an extreme unwillingness to give any assistance, until 
some money was produced, and which they accepted, 
These gentlemen had been struck by a coup de soleil, 
Fortunately, they had dismounted from their horses, or 
they might have been severely injured : one cut his cheek 
and mouth, and was compelled to have the wound sewed 
up, and both were obliged to keep their beds some time, 
with fevers. 

It will be well for persons to know, that the cause of 
their misfortune was the wearing thin straw hats, which 
were not sufficiently substantial to defend their heads 
from the power of the sun. Had they put handkerchiefs 
in their hats, as many do, they would not have received 
any injury. 

From this circumstance happening so early in the 
season, it may be imagined how tremendous is the power 
of the sun at a more advanced period, and what the 
foreign Philhellenists, who came from more temperate 
climates, had to endure, in their toilsome march through 
a country, the major part of which offered not the shelter 
of either house or tree, when to this hardship are added 
the frequent privations from want of food, and, more than 
all, the ill-treatment and ingratitude of the Greeks. 

Of the difficulty they had to restrain their cruelties 
when any unfortunate Turkish prisoners felt into their 
hands, a more powerful proof perhaps could not be cited, 
than in the case of the young Belasyue, the son of a 
merchant at Marseilles, who, full fraught with enthusiasm 
for the deliverance of the Greeks from slavery, left the 
paternal roof, and repaired to the seat of war, and, as he 
hoped, of glory. Though but a youth, his fine person, 
his undaunted courage, still tempered with a judgment 
rare at his age, gained him an ascendancy amongst his 
mountain comrades, that few strangers had acquired ; but 
his manly deportment and his extraordinary prowess 
commanded their respect, and ultimately so gained their 
love, that he soon obtained an influence, and even an 
authority over them, which awed the rude barbarians, 
But often he had a hard part to play. Being stationed 
at a little town near the sea, having a small force with 
him, he had occasion to display his humanity, discretion, 
and intrepidity. 

Some Turkish vessels appeared, loaded with troops: 
alarmed at their numbers, the Greeks proposed abandon- 
ing their town, and flying to the mountains, after mur- 
dering about seventy Turkish prisoners, who had hitherto 
been spared to the intreaties of Belasque. Notwithstand- 
ing the inferiority of his little troop, he would not hear 
of retreat; but having wrung a promise from the governor 
of the place that he would preserve the lives of the 
prisoners, he marched his band to the coast, and so rang- 
ed them round the base of a semicircular hill, that the 
end of their line could not be seen from the sea. By this 
means the Turks could not form an idea of their num- 
bers, and remained in their ships, merely reconnoitering 
the Greeks with their glasses. 

Belasque’s heart now misgave him, as to the prisoners 
he had left behind ; and having consigned his soldiers tc 
the command of an officer on whom he thought he could 
most rely, he galloped back to the town at full speed, 
where he found the treacherous governor preparing to 
massacre the unfortunate captives. Denouncing ven- 
geance upon him, and the inhabitants, if they offered to 
touch a hair of the prisoners’ heads, he, by his imposing 
manner, extorted at length the most solemn oaths from 
them, that the poor wretches should not be molested 
during his absence ; and again, with the utmost rapidity, 
he returned to his little band. To his utter vexation, he 
found them on the point of retreating, perceiving the 
Turks making demonstrations for landing their troops. 

Belasque thundered forth an anathema against the 
timidity of his comrades, and with stentorian voice com- 
manded them to stand. They remained immoveable. 





He then bade them, with a bold front to the foe, set up & 
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shout of defiance, and at the same moment all at once to 
fire; though they were too distant from the enemy for it 
to have any other effect than that intended, viz. to prove 
to the Turks, that they were so well stocked with am- 
munition, they could afford to waste, (which in fact was 
not the case,) whilst the shouts and reports of their pieces 
being re-echoed by the mountains, induced the Mussul- 
mans to suppose they were much more numerous than 
they actually were, who consequently tacked about, 
jeaving Belasque the uncontrolled master of the place. 

This affair, as might be supposed, contributed to raise 
him in the opinion of the Greeks ; but alas! poor"young 
man, he was not always doomed to be so fortunate. 
Long after this event, he commanded a small force in 
Candia, consisting of Greeks, who, conceiving they per- 
ceived a favourable opportunity of giving battle to the 
Turks, insisted upon being led forward. In vain did 
Belasque represent the impossibility of success, on ac- 
count of the nature of the ground, and other causes. 
Finding them impenetrable to any arguments, he headed 
them, and advanced to destruction. 

By this time he well knew the men he had to deal 
with, and that if he refused the combat when they de- 
manded it, he should for ever be despised by his own 
troops, though he had so often urged them on, when 
their doubts and fears restrained them. He also knew 
how prone they were to fly in disorder at the first symp- 
tom of reverse, Thus situated, Belasque did all in his 
power to make the most of the ardour of his men, and 
onwards they marched to the attack: but the Turkish 
position was infinitely too strong for them, enabling the 
enemy to pour a tremendous fire amongst the Greek 
ranks, 

After sustaining the contest a short time, the Greeks, 
perceiving Belasque drop wounded, took to flight; but, 
being unable to run, he was carried a short distance by 
a few attached Philhellenists. At length, finding that 
the Turks gained fast upon them, and their burthen 
much retarding their progress, they listened to his en- 
treaties to save themselves, and leave him to his fate. 

Neither persuasions nor commands, however, would 
move his servant, who, to the honour of his nation, was 
Greek. The poor fellow seated himself beside his 
wounded master, and weeping over him, waited the ap- 
proach of the Turks, who, with their sabres, directly 
began mangling the unfortunate Belasque, and even de- 
liberately cut off one of his legs, before they finally 
despatched him. Ultimately they sent his head to Con- 
stantinople, where a gentleman I knew recognised it, 
having long been one of his intimate friends. 

Thus was recompensed this young and mistaken en- 
thusiast, having interested himself for a people who had 
not sufficient solidity to be firm and true to their own 
cause. The poor servant was spared: the Turks were 
so astonished at such an instance of devotion, that they 
regarded him as some superhuman being, and refrained 
from shedding his blood, nay, even suffered him to re- 
main at liberty. 

Fabvier was nearly meeting as bitter a fate as that of 
Belasque, having more than once been in danger of be- 
ing massacred by the very men for whom he had fought 
and sacrificed every thing. 

When the French troops occupied a part of Greece, 
although they were there in the light of friends, there 
was frequently a propensity to treat them as enemies on 
the part of the Greeks: it was seldom, however, that 
these dissensions absolutely proceeded to acts of violence. 
Yet one instance there was at Argos and Napoli, where- 
in both parties had recourse to arms, and many were 
killed and wounded on each side. 

The discontent of the Greeks towards the French had 
been much fomented by an individual who was either 
fonian or Maltese. Having been guilty of some mis- 
demeanour towards the French troops, some slight pun- 
ishment was inflicted upon him; probably confinement 
for a few days, but sufficient to excite his revenge, which 
he gratified by endeavouring to excite the Greeks against 
their Gallic friends. Being taken, however, in the fact, 
he was tried and found guilty, but pardoned and set at 
liberty. Having learned that the French soldiers at Ar- 
gos, where he had been confined, intended the same 
evening, after his liberation, to dismount their arms for 
the purpose of cleaning them, he considered so golden 
an opportunity of attacking them was not to be lost. He 
therefore exerted himself considerably in haranguing the 
Greeks, and prevailing on them to attack the Prench at | 








so favourable a moment. Accordingly, the inhabitants 
of Argos, assisted by some persons from the country, 
surrounded the barrack-yard with such caution that they 
were not seen or suspected until they poured their fire 
upon the French troops, at the very moment when they 
had taken their muskets to pieces, and were in the act 
of cleaning them. Many soldiers fell from this dis- 
charge ; but their comrades soon got together their arms, 
and vigorously attacked their assailants, who soon fled 
in all directions, and sheltering themselves in their 
houses, fired from the windows (or rather holes) upon 
every French soldier within musket shot. The latter, 
however, were soon victorious, forcing the houses, and 
taking a terrible vengeance that will ever be remembered, 
as in the indiscriminate fire which took place, several 
women and children were sacrificed. A bitter reproach 
was cast by the Greeks upon the troops, and one instance 
was stated of a French soldier having taken aim and de- 
liberately killed a woman, which was true; but she had 
just shot one of his comrades, and was preparing to re- 
load her musket for further execution at the very instant 
that a bullet ended her career. 

The man who stirred up all these discordant elements, 
and caused the [ss of so much life, was taken and shot 
after a very short trial. ‘This affair operated upon the 
Greeks so severely, that they never again attempted to 
molest the French troops. 

One instance of the audacity of a Greek, in the mode 
of committing a robbery occurred, which I think is un- 
paralleled. Monsieur Perraut, a French officer, had pur- 
chased a fine Arabian horse of a Greek, who tried some 
manceuvres to obtain the money before he delivered the 
animal; but Perraut knew the world too well to pay be- 
forehand. The Greek, therefore,-came the next day 
with the horse, which was placed in a stable, and Perraut 
paid the price demanded, but was surprised to see the 
Greek, after receiving the money, again bring forth the 
horse, and mount it under pretence of displaying some 
particular gambol which the animal had been taught, but 
was no sooner well seated than he started off at full 
speed. Perraut, seeing through the trick, and being an 
excellent runner, by taking a short cut overtook the 
thief, who was obliged to follow the horse-road, which, 
making a circuit, he lost just as much ground as gave 
his pursuer sufficient advantage to get up with him, and 
catch hold of his bridle, which Perraut effected with 
great address. The Greek, determined not to relinquish 
his prize, drew his yatagan and wounded Perraut in the 
side, who dropped, and the robber once more set off at 
full gallop ; but Perraut’s dragoons had not, in the mean 
time, been idle spectators of the affair, several already 
being on horse, and in full pursuit; but the runaway, 
better mounted, still kept ahead, and continued rather 
gaining than otherwise, when those pursuers who were 
nearest to him, perceiving the impossibility of overtaking 
the Greek, fired after him, and brought him down mor- 
tally wounded. The horse was recovered, and fortunate- 
ly untouched. The money found upon the Greek was 
kept, in case of any claimant appearing, who might be 
entitled to it; but none coming forward, it was ultimate- 
ly divided amongst the soldiers who entered into the 
pursuit of the thief, and became the means of recovering 
the Arabian. 

A great portion of the Greek peasantry, who would 
despise any one for slily stealing in a sneaking way, at- 
tach an idea of something noble to robbing in bands 
travellers and their escorts, who were capable of making 
resistance ; as they regard it in the same light as regular 
warfare. Having been so long in a state of hostilities 
with the Turks, they had been in the habit of associating 
themselves ia parties together, for the purpose of attack- 
ing small bodies of Turks, who formed the only passen- 
gers that traversed the country, They considered them- 
selves as soldiers fighting for their independence ; and, 
for the common cause, were undoubtedly very useful in 
promoting the success of the revolution, inasmuch that 
they greatly harassed the enemy, and often cut off their 
supplies. They were a sort of free troops, or klephts, 
who received no pay, but were sanctioned by the sort of 
provisional government which existed at the time ; and 
having neither money, clothes, nor provisions from their 
employers, they were allowed to help themselves, which 
they did with no sparing hand, and at jast began to like 
that sort of loose roving life so well that they had no 
wish to quit it; and when there were no more Turks 


to plunder, they waylaid other travellers, as a matter of 








necessity, contending that every body must live, and 
that property should belong to the brave. 

In the same manner, the men who inhabited the 
coasts fitted out vessels, and carried on the same game at 
sea as their countrymen of the interior did by land. And 
if the present government were to scrutinise the charac- 
ter of their troops and seamen, they would find that 
their best soldiers had been banditti, and their best 
sailors pirates. But in this respect we cannot reproach 
the modern Greeks with degeneracy, as, amongst the 
Spartans, thieving was not considered a vice. But men 
who have long been accustomed to a freebooter’s life, 
whether by land or by sea, are extremely difficult to do- 
miciliate; and the remark may be considered as appli- 
cable to half the present population of Greece. 

The desire of appropriating to themselves that which 
belongs to another, is the ruling passion with the Greeks ; 
and however, in our own and other countries, we have 
heard of articles of all descriptions being stolen, yet one 
sort of thieving I never heard of until I arrived in 
Greece. A family, who had lost one of its members, 
had ordered the grave to be dug, and prepared for the 
funeral, which was to take place the following morning ; 
but another family, having a similar misfortune, in the 
course of the night, availed themselves of the grave that 
was ready, thereby saving the expense of having one 
dug ; clapped in their coffin with its contents, and cover- 
ed it up; and, as it is not permitted to disinter a body 
without great difficulties, they kept pessession, retaining 
the full benefit of the theft they had made. 

With this inordinate love of self-appropriation, their 
rapacity in plundering may be imagined, and was most 
fully displayed at the taking of Tripolitza. . After every 
portable article of any value had been carried off, even 
for a fortnight subsequent, Greeks still kept arriving from 
distant parts of the country, and, rather than go back 
empty handed, loaded their horses or asses with the win- 
dows and the doors! The cruelties there exercised on 
the Turkish women are too revolting and indecent to 
bear description, although some authors in detailing 
them have given particulars too horrid and disgusting to 
appear in print. It is true that they received the greatest 
provocation that it was possible for their enemies to give ; 
as, whilst the Greeks were besieging the city, the ‘Turks 
seized such priests as they could find of the Greek 
church, and crucified them on crosses sufficiently elevated 
for the besiegers to behold their sufferings. In fact it 
was completely a war of demons ; but it must be admit- 
ted by every impartial person that the Greeks in cruelty 
and bad faith far exceeded the Turks. The latter, in a 
few instances, did display some traits of humanity ; but 
I never heard of any such example from the Greeks, 
except that they had been awed into some act of mode- 
ration by the Philhellenists. Every allowance is to be 
made for the causes which have produced so many bad 
feelings in the present Greek character. Oppressed by 
their barbarous rulers, craft and falsehood became neces- 
sary to their interests, and sometimes even to their self- 
preservation as regarded their lives: hence has arisen 
that constant practice of dissimulation which at last has 
become habitual. 

In most of the transactions which I had in my pro- 
fession with the Greeks, they found out some means of 
cheating me; and one circumstance occurred that was 
so amusing that I cannot refrain from giving my readers 
the full benefit of the farce which one of their principal 
chiefs played me. His name was Grivas; he came to 
me for his picture, attended by his pipe-bearer, his inter- 
preter, and I suppose his valet; and brought with him a 
choice costume, that was certainly most splendid, and in 
which he adorned himself in order to look to the best 
advantage in his portrait; but his manner of putting on 
his sash was very singular: one breadth was fastened 
round his waist; the servant then went with the other 
end to the opposite side of the room, holding it as tight 
as possible, whilst the master whirled himself round 
until he reached the other extremity of the sash, by 
which he then became encompassed; but nothing can 
be imagined more ludicrous than to see the high and 
mighty general, as he considered himself, with the most 
solemn gravity, twisting himself about the room just like 
a spinning top. 

When I had finished his portrait, he sent me some 
pieces of gold, and I thought, as they were showy look- 
ing coin, they were of more value than they proved to 
be, and that he had sent me more than my due, and ap- 
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plied to Bruno, my landlord, not wishing to retain that 
to which I had no claim; but he, who knew the Greeks 
better than I did, immediately said, “ Don’t alarm your- 
self, sir, on that score,” assuring me that it was far more 
probable that there was a deficiency than an overplus ; 
and so it proved, there being four pieces minus. 

Some time after, wanting some alteration in the cos- 
tume, Grivas reappeared, and I informed the interpreter 
of the error which had been committed; to which he 
replied, that he did not know how to communicate such 
a thing to his master; that ] had not a man of the moun- 
tains to deal with, but a general. I then observed, that 
it was very indifferent to me whether I had to do with a 
man of the mountains or a geveral; all I wanted was 
an honest man. The substance of what I said was com- 
municated to Grivas, for, although he looked very dig- 
nified at first, yet, in going out, he presented me his 
great hand, something less than a leg of mutton; then 
extending his arms to their utmost stretch, he made me 
understand that he would send me a pipe as long as the 
extent he described, that should be worth ten limes as 
much as the sum he owed me. 

Many months passed away ere J heard more of him 
or his pipe, nor should I probably to this day, had not 
General Church wished for a portrait of him, to form 
one of a collection, which I had been painting for Sir 
Richard, of his principal chiefs, for whom he entertained 
the greatest friendship. Accordingly Grivas came, and 
sat to me once more, but looking rather foolish from the 
recollection that he was still my debtor. When the like- 
ness was finished, he was so delighted with it that he 
begged to have a copy for himself, with which I was not 
very ready to comply, from a recollection of how he be- 
fore had mulcted me. At last there was no resisting his 
entreaties. I promised to undertake it; but when the 
day of reckoning arrived, he showed himself in his true 
colours. He began stalking with a melancholy air up 
and down the room, occasionally heaving a sigh ; and 
when he thought that he had sufficiently paved the way 
for what was to follow, he sat down and broke the 
silence by saying he was very poor. Knowing the con- 
trary, I did not much attempt to pity him. As he had 
no interpreter with him, our conversation was in broken 
Italian, and it was about a match between us which 
spoke it the worst. After a few more sighs, groans, and 
lamentations, at length he came to the point by saying, 
very pitifully, “ What is to be done about this picture?” 
« Why, you must pay for it, to be sure,” I coolly replied, 
which produced increased moanings and groanings on 
his part. At last finding me impervious to any feelings 
of compassion, he asked me what he must pay! and on 
my telling him that which I had before stated, and the 
same as other people paid, he uttered all the complaints 
his stock of Italian could muster; but suddenly he start- 
ed up as if inspired, an idea having struck him, and with 
a smile expressive of great self-satisfaction, he informed 
me that a thought occurred to him by which we could 
arrange the affair agreeably to us both; and that was, 
that I should make General Church pay half as much 
again for his copy, and that he (Grivas) should only pay 
half for the one he was to retain. Thus, he observed, 
it would be the same thing to me, as I should obtain my 
price for both copies. 

The sentiment here displayed was, I think, new in 
the annals of friendship. Sir Richard, from a kindly 
feeling for a brother in arms, and from a motive of affec- 
tion which he entertained for his comrades, willingly 
pays for his friend’s picture, and one of these Greek 
friends wants me to pick the general’s pocket in order to 
put something in his own. I represented this to him, 
endeavouring to convince him what an infamous part 
we should both be acting. This he could not at all un- 
derstand, having ever been accustomed to regard cheat- 
ing as an accomplishment, forming a branch of education. 
But, on my observing that I had already taken many for 
the general, the charge of which was fixed, and must 
ever be the same, this at first rather appeared to pose 
him; but he was not yet beaten, for, reflecting an in- 
stant, he returned to the charge, endeavouring to induce 
me to persuade the general that the picture in question 
was much better done than any other, until finding me 
totally deaf to all his arguments, he produced a gold 
coin, and in order to discover whether I was aware of 
its value, Ae affected ignorance, and asked me how much 
it was worth, which I stated according to what I had 


that,” (although the fact was the reverse). Finally he 
paid me, as I thought, correctly ; but seeing him go out 
with a very cheerful countenance, I suspected all was 
not right, and, on enquiry, found that he bad at last con- 
trived to cheat me out of a few drachms. 

Many may consider that I have dilated far too much 
on 80 trivial a circumstance, but it is so truly character- 
istic of the Greeks, that were I to write volumes, I could 
not give any description of them which dived more deeply 
into their hearts’ core. ‘Their adoration of money, or 
rather property, absorbs every other feeling ; and I do 
not believe it possible for any government, however en- 
lightened, considerably to improve the present race of 
Greeks ; but the next generation, I have no doubt, will 
present to the world a much more favourable specimen. 

Having several times alluded to General Sir Richard 
Church, I shall here relate a circumstance which proves 
the inscrutability which hangs over the destinies of man. 
The general, liberal in his feelings, through a connection 
of various circumstances, became commander in chief of 
the Neapolitan forces, and conducted the campaign 
against the patriots in that struggle, which terminated 
so fatally for the latter. Opposed to him was General 
Pisa, whose troops were defeated, himself obliged to fly, 
and a price put upon his head, General Church, in his 








understood. “Oh,” returned he, “ it is much more than 


military and official capacity, instituting a pursuit against 
General Pisa, as well as the other officers in the Carbo- 
nari’s service ; as, although Sir Richard’s feelings were 
on the side of his opponents, a feeling of honour and 
duty bade him serve to his utmost that power to whom 
his oath of allegiance had bound him; and this senti- 
ment I have heard him express. . 

Some time after this General Church arrived in Greece, 
shared in its struggles for liberty and independence, and 
when it became a question as to a liberal or a despotic 
party, the general ever declared for the former, and thus 
became obnoxious to Capo d’Istrias. General Pisa also 
came to Greece, and also bore his part in her contests, 
but attached himself to the highest aristocratic party, 
and was employed by Capo d’Istrias to arrest General 
Church, who had become the avowed opponent of the 
president’s measures: thus General Pisa became in his 
turn the pursuer, and General Church the pursued. But 
the death of Capo d’Istrias changed the face of affairs, 
and when the present government was established, the 
contending parties were brought together in harmony ; 
and the two generals to whom I have alluded, I have 
often met in the same parties, appearing to be on an 
amicable footing together ; in fact, I had the pleasure to 
know them both, and never heard either say a word 
against the other; and this is not the only instance in 
which those who had been before opposed to each other, 
both in the council and in the field, have met in Greece 
in good fellowship, and have become intimate friends, 
which has been most particularly the case with French 
and English. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


Scenes at court—Its frequenters—Philosophy—Court conversa- 
tions—Diplomatists—A poking gentlemau—Lessons on listen- 
ing—Russian diplomacy —English attachés—Their accomplish- 
ments and information—Extraordinary appointment—Diplo- 
matic institutions—Russian aggrandisement—Guarded policy 

-Antipathy to opponents of Capo d’Istrias—Swedish charge 
daffaires—His talents and career—Tyrins—Its extreme an- 
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—Gates of Mycene—P i I waste of unpro- 
ductive land—Snakes—Scorpions—Bed ds—Dogs, 
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Closed gates of Napoli—Greek customers—Buying English 
articles— Ideas of painting—Extraordinary miniature—Greek 
costumes— Modern Greeks, a mixed race—Their personal ap- 
pearance—Turkish admiral—Physical s:'rength of the Greeks 
—Heat of the climate—Horses for hire—Greeks good horsemen 
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When inferior persons attempt to imitate those who 
are superior, they generally seize hold of some peculiari- 
ty or fault, which, in aping, they ever exaggerate. Thus, 
with the little court of King Otho, its members, in en- 
deavouring to give it an importance that should raise it 
to the level of the higher courts, attempted more eti- 
quette than is observed by the first-rate powers, which, 
instead of increasing its dignity, rendered it ridiculous. 
If, perchance, one was talking to, a lady, and the king 
happened to pass behind one, there were always plenty 


circumstance which must arise sometimes, unless the 
monarch thought proper to remain stationary, whilst the 
company were indiscriminately circulating. At the court 
of France this punctilio is not so strictly enjoined. Some 
looks and hints were also sometimes given, expressive of 
disapprobation of the ladies’ costume. Jt must be ad. 
mitted that the daughters of the president were ever clad 
in the simplest attire, which is supposed to be the reason 
why their mother always looked severely upon any orna- 
ments that were the least obtrusive. 

The lady styled the modern Helen once went to one 
of the balls in her jewels; but the presiding countess so 
scowled at the offending fair one, that she, who was all 
gentleness, never dared sport her brilliants there again. 

On another occasion, reproof was not confined to looks, 
A young Greek lady appeared in a comb, somewhat 
elevated, studded with diamonds. ‘The mistress of the 
ceremonies soon cast upon it her stern and withering 
look, and stalking up to the wearer, told her she thought 
she would do well to remove that comb; that, as she 
sometimes waltzed with the king, it might go into his 
eyes, and hurt him very seriously ; terminating by say. 
ing, “ Rely on it, my dear, a simpler comb will become 
you better.” 

Ill natured people said, the president’s lady could not 
bear that any one should wear any thing smarter than 
her daughters; hence her extreme aversion to seeing any 
display of diamonds, jewels, or any thing that appeared 
rich or costly. Be that as it may, certainly her own 
daughters were far more attractive in the simple costume 
they ever wore, than any of those ladies who were more 
richly attired ; being a perfect illustration of Thompson’s 
idea, that “ Beauty needs not the foreign aid of orna- 
ment, but is, when unadorned, adorned the most.” The 
second was a general favourite, and being naméd Sophy, 
gave rise to a singular play upon words. I was men- 
tioning that young lady in a favourable manner, when a 
gentleman said with a sigh (perhaps himself somewhat 
touched), that it was but too perceptible that philosophy 
had become very prevalent in Greece amongst the young 
men. 

The conversations are generally of rather a light de- 
scription in public assemblages of this nature ; but I was 
witness to one between the monarch and one of the am- 
bassadors, so remarkably sapient that I cannot refrain 
from indulging my readers with it; but it being impos- 
sible to give all the gesticulations which accompanied it, 
the treat cannot be so rich as it proved to me. 

I have heard that gaping was infectious, but never saw 
it exemplified ; but that nodding is so, I can positively 
attest, having a practical proof during the following dia- 
logue. Dramatis persons, the King of Greece and a 
certain ambassador. 

King—It is a very fine day (a little nod). 

Ambassador—A very fine day, your majesty (a re- 
spectful bow). 

King—But very warm (another nod). 

Ambassader—Very warm, indeed, your majesty (a 
slight inclination). 

King—How do you like Napoli? (two little nods). 

Ambassador—Very much, your majesty (a responsive 
nod). 

Ling Ob, very much ? 

Ambassador—Very much, indeed, your majesty. 

King—How do you pass your evenings ? 

Ambassador—Very agreeably, your majesty. (Here 
the nods became so incessant on both sides, that they 
resembled those figures which the Italian boys carry about 
on their boards, and whose heads appear loose, and are 
always shaking.) 

The king continued—Is there much visiting amongst 
the society here ? 

Ambassador—Yes, your majesty. Madame Mavrocor- 
dato and Madame Gasser regularly receive on the Tues- 
days and Thursdays; ond the other evenings the get 
tlemen pass alternately at each other’s houses. 

King—And how do they amuse themselves at Argos? 

Ambassador—Please your majesty, Madam Gordon, 
Madam Papalexopolo, and Madam Kalergi, receive each 
a night in the week. 

“Qh, Madam Gordon, Madam Papalexopolo, and 
Madam Kalergi, receive each a night in the week,” re- 
peated the acquiescent monarch, and, satisfied with the 
additional stock of information he had just received, 
passed on to another oracle, to gather a farther supply. 
Whilst the ambassador, relieved of the king’s presence, 





to roar out, “ You turn your back upon the king!” a 
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took a pinch of snuff, and caressed his nose a little with 
his fingers and thumb, when it was evident that “ Rich- 
ard was himself again,” by the manner in which he 
snuffed up the consoling dust; pleased with the signal 
honour he had received, in being engaged in converse 
with the king, and still more delighted in having got rid 

f him. 
’ The foregoing conversation may serve as a fair sample 
of the majority that take place between monarch and 
subject at levees, public receptions, &c.; but why some 
persons should be so tremendously awed by being brought 
in contact with majesty, appears to me most surprising, 
particularly in the case of the diplomatist above alluded 
to, who was a man remarkable for his nonchalant sort of 
off-hand confidence ; yet, when conversing with the king, 
nis confusion was manifest; and though an extremely 
clever man, his self-possession in some degree forsaking 
him, his external appearance assumed rather the air of 
imbecility than of talent, which his physiognomy usually 
denoted ; and although not generally given to nodding, 
yet, during his discourse with the sovereign, in returning 
so many sympathetic nods to the royal nodder, at last he 
himself looked like a perfect noddee. 

I gave a description of the above amusing little scene 
toa Mr. F , who himself, shortly after, was addressed 
by his majesty, and engaged by him in a colloquial en- 
tretien. Mr. F declared afterwards he was so fraught 
with the account I had given him of the dialogue be- 
tween the king and the ambassador, that he vowed he 
had the greatest difficulty in keeping Ais head still, and 
so doubted whether he succeeded in so doing, that he 
asked me if he really did retain it in a tolerably fixed 
position, feeling an inclination almost irresistible to keep 
up a nodding duet in harmony with his sovereign, yet 
fearing that his majesty might think he was mocking 
him; at the same time assuring me that his efforts to 
keep his sconce in a proper state of due subjection, had 
absolutely given him a stiff neck. 

The élite of every court will be generally found 
amongst the ambassadors, as far as regards conversa- 
tional powers, and those requisites which form the charms 
of society, as they ure mostly obliged to go through the 
minor grades of attaché, secretary, &c., at different courts. 
They of necessity become traveled men, before they ar- 
tive at the summit of their profession. The superiority 
of the diplomatists over most of the characters forming 
the circles in the various salons in Greece, was more 
evident than in other countries, as so few of its natives 
had the opportunities of acquiring either the education 
or the address which a communication with polished life 
alone can render, to form the accomplished man of the 
world. 

Amongst the ambassadors, charges d'affaires, secreta- 
ries, consuls, &c., assembled at Napoli, there certainly 
were some curious characters, one of whom was so sin- 
gularly energetic, that he was not content with arousing 
one’s attention by words, but had a habit of poking one 
with his finger, when he wished to make a considerable 
impression upon his auditors. He was, without excep- 
tion, the most indefatigable talker that I ever encountered ; 
the incessant power of his lungs was inexhaustible ; and 
I never met with a man who was more exacting in his 
demands, upon one’s listening to him, with the most un- 
deviating exclusiveness: with one hand he seizes you 
by the button, and with the other he keeps his finger 
ready stuck out to poke you, in case your attention should 
for an instant relax. 

T admit that there is much in the art of listening, and 
Thad flattered myself that it was the accomplishment in 
which I most excelled, perhaps the only thing that I ever 
could do well; and I verily believe that the society of 
persons have much oftener been courted for the sake of 
their listening than for the sake of their talking; and I 
always imagined that what attentions I had received in 
my progress through the world, were due to the high 
perfection to which I had brought the art of listening: 
to shake the head for a negative, to incline it for an af- 
firmative, to smile or look grave in the right places, and 
to keep the eyes fixed upon that part of the speaker's 
face which is between the brows, was a lesson I received 
when a boy from a very particular old gentleman, who 
was remarkably celebrated for his long-winded stories ; 
but it appears that I was not a very apt scholar, in the 
opinion of the official personage, of poking notoriety, at 
Napoli, having been called to order by him in the most 
impressive manner, spending an evening with him, when 
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he had pinned me as usual. I had my tea in my hand; 
and although my gaze had been unremittingly dedicated 
to his countenance, and my ears to his volubility, yet I 
thought I might, without breach of etiquette, give one 
glance to my cup as I conveyed it to my mouth. But 
no! the moment I averted my eyes from the features of 
the perpetual speaker, in order to recall my attention, he 
gave me such a poke that I really think his finger went 
half an inch into my side; so tickling and startling me 
that I gave such a jump that I upset my tea and tea-cup 
all over the addresser’s white trowsers ; and I verily be- 
lieve that neither he nor I will ever forget the circum- 
stance, 

But in respect to diplomatic agents, the Russians cer- 
tainly have a decided advantage, all the establishments 
connected with their embassies being conducted on the 
most liberal scale ; and the individuals attached to them 
being persons whose education has been so modeled as 
to qualify them for that career. Not only are the secre- 
taries and attachés to the different ambassadors well 
versed in those languages which are most required in so- 
ciety, or for correspondence with the various powers of 
the globe, but they have also a thorough knowledge of 
statistics, geography in its minutest points, history, both 
modern and ancient, and a general idea of political 
economy. Often have I been surprised at their retentive 
memories regarding the division of provinces, the source 
and course of rivers, &c., of countries they had never 
visited, or of historical events occurring in nations re- 
mote from them, in whom one would imagine they could 
have little interest. As strikingly deficient is the gene- 
ral system of our diplomacy, and must ever be so, whilst 
the error commences, as it does at present, at the root. 

Circumstances have so occuried as to occasion me to 
have known numbers of the young men who fill the sub- 
ordinate situations in our embassies, and I have univers- 
ally found that they ride well, dress well, are fond of 
shooting and hunting, dance quadrilles, play ecarté, and 
have sufficient stock of small talk to pass current in the 
drawing-room with the ladies; but as tothe discharge of 
their official duties, that is confined to a very limited 
scale—being engaged principally in copying letters, and 
the making up parcels. It is of course imagined that, 
from the position they occupy, they will endeavour to 
avail themselves of the opportunities they have of in- 
structing their minds, from the constant association with 
eminent characters, which their situation enables them to 
command, and the introduction that is afforded them of 
entering the very first society that exists in the country, 
wherever their services may be required. Yet how rare 
is it that they profit by such advantages. 

I remember a circumstance occurring, which will serve 
as an illustration of the foregoing remarks. Conversing 
with some Russian officers, I expressed my astonishment 
at their stating, that at that time their government had 
thirty-six ships of the line in commission; and on my 
observing that I did not believe that England had more 
than twelve or fourteen, they in their turn became sur- 
prised, and imagining that I must make a mistake, ap- 
pealed to Mr. , an attaché to an English embassy, 
who, in reply to the question put to him, said he did not 
know exactly, but he was sure we had at least thirty ships 
of the line in actual service. Upon which all the Mus- 
covites exclaimed, “Ah! that was much more likely ; 
and that they thought it was not probable that the great- 
est naval power in the world should have in employ so 
smail a number of the largest class of vessels, even 
though reduced to the peace establishment: and the 
conclusion was, therefore, no doubt, that 1 knew nothing 
about the matter. The fact was, what the Russians 
termed in commission, only meant afloat. However, 
M was all triumphant, it being decided that his in- 
formation was quite correct: but every dog has his day. 
I merely begged of them to defer the subject until we 
met in the presence of Capt. L , who was command- 
ing an English frigate then on the station: and a few 
evenings after, we again all assembled at the Russian em- 
bassy, and Capt. L being present, he was referred to 
as umpire, and confirmed what I had stated; and I could 
not refrain from informing Mr. , that Capt. L 
had convinced the Russian officers that I was right—but 
he did not appear to care about it, being infinitely 
more interested about the game of ecarté which he was 
playing. 

This circumstance merely proves an ignorance, which 
in any Englishman who had been in the world would 


























have been remarkable, but much more so in any ong 
filling a diplomatic situation, whom it would be natural 
to suppose had somewhat more knowledge than the 
generality of individuals, respecting the resources of his 
country and their application ; and had this gentleman’s 
information been put to the test, regarding the forms of 
his government, its laws, é&c. &c., it would have been 
found equally shallow: yet he was but the type of the 
majority of these gentry. He was a good shot, a prime 
fox-hunter: his costume spoke well for his tailor—he 
played an excellent game at whist, as also at ecarté—he 
had always something to say, which, although in point 
of fact was the nothingest of nothing, yet it attracted 
attention, because his position ensured it, particularly 
amongst the ladies, as he was what the French style 
“un bon parti,” or to Anglicise it, what parents would 
regard as a good match. Therefore was his converse 
always acceptable to mammas ; and as for the daughters, 
they could extract wit from his imbecility, profundity 
from his shallowness; and if he were about to say aught 
that he intended for humour, the willing laugh was al- 
ready prepared by his indulgent auditors. 

Thus much for the generality of English attachés. 
And when we ascend to the goal to which these gentle- 
men aspire, we there find but little improvement; and 
with regard to a display of judgment in their appoint- 
ments of diplomatic representatives, the government, in- 
stead of having improved, appears to have retrograded, 
when we see a captain taken from the deck of a frigate, 
and suddenly made an ambassador. And although no 
one could deny but that the individual alluded to was an 
excellent officer, and had ever acquitted himself with 
credit in his professional career, yet those qualities which 
enabled him to attain a certain reputation as the com- 
mander of a ship of war, are not alone sufficient to ac- 
complish him for the more refined ré/e he will have to 
perform as the head of an embassy. In that character, 
it is at any rate requisite to speak French fluently, and 
to write it correctly, being the diplomatic language in 
which the correspondence is conducted between all the 
courts of Europe; and that a more polished address, and 
education for the representation of majesty is necessary, 
than can generally be found in the gun-room or cabin of 
a frigate, every one acquainted with the subject will 
readily admit—whilst the injustice towards those who 
had been for years serving as attachés, or secretaries, 
caused a universal murmur: as, however those aspirants 
may be deficient in too many points required in the 
service they have embraced, they are at any rate, from 
habit, well acquainted with all the routine of office, and 
are familiar with that tongue which is the medium of 
communication throughout European society ; and, there- 
fore, to find any one put over their heads, who possessed 
not any great transcendental talent to sanction a pro- 
ceeding so foreign to the usual course, naturally excited 
much dissatisfaction. 

In some countries they have institutions or establish- 
ments expressly for the instruction of youth intending to 
pursue the diplomatic career, who study every branch of 
education which may afterwards be called into practice, 
according to the different grades they may be wanted to 
fill, and the various duties they may be required to dis- 
charge. 

Al.uough, in the usual habit of speaking, in alluding 
to the different representatives of various nations, we 
often call them ambassadors, yet that title is frequently 
given but in courtesy, as it is only to the highest powers 
that governments send diplomatists of so high a rank ; 
hence in Greece there were not any who were literally 
speaking ambassadors ; the Russian representative being 
the highest, and he was envoy; the English, plenipo- 
tentiary ; the French, minister resident, &c. &c. : in fact, 
the Russians have but three ambassadors, which are, at 
London, Paris, and Vienna, though, in the language of 
compliment, the title of Excellency is often given where 
it is incorrectly applied. 

But no country has carried the art of diplomatic 
finesse to so high a perfection as Russia. Let any one 
cast a retrospect on the politics of Europe, and they must 
perceive how successfully she has lulled other powers, 
whilst she has carried every object that she has under- 
taken, none of which required more address than the 
subjugation of Poland, effected, as it was, against the 


\ sympathies of half Europe. Their acquisitions they have 


contrived to retain, notwithstanding the murmurs of other 
nations, whether on the side of Persia or Turkey ; whilst 
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the resources of the latter power are at the command of 
the Autocrat, whenever he may think proper to enforce 
his demands. Nor are the Russians so detested by the 
Turks as we have been led to imagine, which is in some 
degree accounted for by their stepping in at the critical 
moment, and checking the progress of Mehemet Ali. In 
Constantinople and throughout the Turkish dominions, 
Russia is at present considered the first power, although 
England, until within a few years, had that reputation, 
as it must still have in the eyes of every other nation, 
However amiable in manners, towards all persons in 
society, the Russians may be who fill the diplomatic 
situations, yet essentially partly spirit retains its full force 
in their hearts, and in their actions, even towards indi- 
viduals. I had a powerful instance of this at Napoli. 
Mr. ——, an English gentleman, who was rather an 
influential personage, as being the largest landed pro- 


prietor amongst the foreigners in Greece, requested me to 
introduce him to the Russian ambassador, which I would 
rather have declined, knowing that Mr. - 





had been | 





decidedly anti-Capo d’Istrias, and as such by no means | 


an agreeable subject in Kussian eyes. I therefore ob- 
served that [ thought his ambassador was the more proper 
person to present him at any of the embassies ; to which 
Mr. —— replied that he had already troubled that gentle- 
man on several occasions, and therefore would rather 
prefer another source of introduction. 

I at length consented; and as I was to spend the 
evening with the Russian ambassador, I promised to take 
an opportunity of entering on the subject, and accordingly 
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seeing several most superior literary men meet continually 
together, and, instead of appearing to have the desire to 
converse with each other, they seem to fly with eagerness 
to the card table, and waste a considerable portion of 
their lives in playing some game of chance. 

Before I quit Napoli, I must not omit to mention the 
ruins of Tiryns, or Tirynthus, the most ancient now 
extant in Europe. They are mentioned thus in Homer’s 
Iliad :—* Within old Tyrin’s strong and lofty walls.” 
It would appear, by the manner in which it is alluded to, 
that Tirynthus was at that period a powerful and flourish- 
ing city; but, some twelve hundred years after, when 
Pausanias wrote, it was already a lump of unmeaning 
looking ruins. They are situated about two miles from 
Napoli. I passed them on horseback twenty times with- 
out being aware that they were any other than a large 
mound of earth; but, on hearing what an interesting 
relic | had thus neglected, I immediately went and ex- 
amined it closely. I found it consisted of immense stones, 
placed together in the same order as we mostly find in 
all the cyclopian buildings ; I measured one which prov- 
ed ten feet eight inches in length, and three feet nine 
inches in height. These walls are most probably nearly 
four thousand years old. ‘Tiryns is renowned as having 
been the birth-place of Hercules, and from its walls he is 
stated to have thrown Iphitus, and caused bis death. 

Tirynx, the son of Argos, is said to have founded 
Tiryns in 1379, A. C., but it was probably merely so 
called at that epoch, being then named after that prince ; 


| as there is every reason to presume that its foundation 


stated that if he would allow me, I wished to have the | 
| was Halcis. It was considered by the Argives, by whom 





pleasure of introducing my countrymen Mr. , who 
was very anxious to have the honour of his excellency’s 
acquaintance; to which he immediately replied, Mr. 

was a very respectable man, and he should be 


happy to see him. I then asked if ten o’clock the next 


morning would be a favourable time, (that being the hour | 
| opinion of historians is, that there are no ruins in any 


| always had found the ambassador most at leisure.) At 
first he replied in the aflirmative, but afterwards said 
«“ Suppose we make it eleven.” Accordingly, at eleven 
I repaired with Mr, —— 
his excellency had gone out: an after-thought, no doubt, 
had struck him, that it would not have been agreeable to 
his government for him to receive Mr. ——; and, meet- 
ing him in society the same night, told him I had mistaken 
the hour, as he had expected us at ten. He then asked 


Mr. —— how long he intended remaining at Napoli, 
and was answered, about ten days. “ Then,” resumed 
he, “ we shall meet at Athens,’ where Mr. —— resided, 


which was plainly telling bim he need not trouble him- 
self to call again. 
I met the Russian ambassador at the Prussian embassy 


to the embassy, but found that | 


dates from a much earlier period, and its original name 


it was destroyed 468, A. C., as far more ancient than 
their own capital (Argos,) of which their records enable 
them to affix a date, whilst that of Tiryns, they ever 


| considered as lost in the obscurity of extreme antiquity. 


Its citadel is called, by Strabo, Dukimna. The general 


| part of the world much more ancient than those of 


the next night, when he made many apologies for being | 


out when I called, but pretended [ had mistaken the hour; 
hoping that I would take the earliest opportunity of com- 
pensating him for the pleasure he had missed. I thanked 
him, at the same time convincing him that the error was 
oli his side, 

One of the most remarkable characters amongst the 
diplomatists at Napoli, was the charge d’affaires of 
Sweden. He had scarcely the appearance of being forty, 
vet he had acted, seen, and acquired more than most men 
at double that age. He could speak nine different lan- 
guages, some of them with the greatest fluency. He had 
heen in every country in Europe, with the exception of 
Portugal; he had passed some years in Persia, and re- 
counted many most interesting details of the court, cus- 
toms, and manners of that country ; he had also spent 
some time in Syria and Egypt; six years of his life had 
heen occupied as aide-de-camp to Marshal Murat, king of 
Naples. In addition to all these claimants on his time, 
he had found leisure to write some extremely clever 
novels in the French language, which have met with the 
greatest success, and, as an author, he has acquired some 
celebrity. Being a communicative man, his conversation, 
us might be supposed, was highly interesting, when it 
was possible to obtain it; but, as all the diplomatists at 
Napoli were so absorbed with whist and ecarté at the 
different parties, any intellectual intercourse was most 
effectually checked, as, even those who were not playing 
were betting; and when any attempt was made at 
rational conversation by a few individuals, it was eternally 
interrupted by some one calling out, “ Oh, I mast go and 
see after my bet !” which would infallibly break the thread 
of discourse, in which a few more reasonable beings 
might be engaged, I have often been astonished at 
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| ‘Tiryns, nor any inhabited town in Europe that can trace 


its origin to so distant an epoch as that of the celebrated 
Argos, which stands but a few miles from Tiryns, and 
was founded, according to the chronology of Usher, 1856 
years before Christ, that is, twenty years prior to the 
birth of Jacob, and thirty-three before the death of Abra- 
ham. In this city it is recorded that Ceres killed Pirrhus, 
about fourteen hundred years prior to the Christian era, 
not, as has been erroneously stated, the son of Achilles, 
being long before that invincible bully existed. 

Argos was built by Inachus, and was the capital of the 
kingdom bearing the same name. Its present population 
may be from three to four thousand. It is surrounded 
by plains of extraordinary fertility, but its streets are 
those which tell of desolation: some are composed of 
houses half battered down, broken walls and unsightly 
heaps of rubbish; and oh! the squalid-looking faces, of a 
yellowish-green complexion, to be seen at the doors, with 
groups of sickly-looking children, as though emulating 
the miserable aspect of their mothers ; but here, as well 
as everywhere else in Greece, the men are as usual ever 
to be seen lounging away their time at the coffee- houses. 

There are the remains of a theatre still to be seen 
here, supposed to have been erected in the halcyon days 
of Greece: its form is semicircular ; the seats are all easy 
to be defined, and occasional spaces occur for the con- 
venience of ingress and egress. There are also some 
Roman ruins, but I could not learn what they were sup- 
posed to have been; some description of a temple is 
generally conjectured. But one of the most curious and 
inconsistent monuments I have ever seen, is the cathedral 
they have recently built here. They have huddled to- 
gether a variety of material, which they have beplastered 
over, and given it something the appearance of some of 
our new village churches, after they have just been white- 
washed ; but, as it was in Greece, they imagined that 
they must endow it with some classic character. They 
therefore routed out all the fragments they could find, 
such as the capital of a pillar, a piece of entablature, a 
bit of a broken column, or a pedestal, or in fact any of 
the remains of antiquity that they could muster; each 
served to stop a gap, and form one of the most singular 
masses of incongruity that I ever beheld. 

Four or five miles farther, amongst the mountains, 
stands the tomb of Agamemnon; a very small village 
contains the only habitations near it, and I verily believe 
all the inhabitants, man, woman, and child, followed our 


little party to the tomb, asking for money on any pre. 
tence that they could turn into an excuse for taxing your 
generosity : one holds your horse while you dismount, 
asks a reward and gets it; then another catches hold of 
the bridle, and takes care of it for you until you again 
want it; a third holds your stirrup whilst you mount; 
one points to something to the right, another to the left ; 
and all claim a 1eward. 

We found the tomb in a most extraordinary state of 
solid preservation, and the interior rising to the summit 
in a conical form, something the same as the pyramids of 
Egypt. It was on the 29th of January that we visited 
this interesting monument; and although we only pro. 
ceeded at a slight trot, our horses become so warm that 
we found it well to slacken their pace. The sun shone 
most brilliantly, and, in winter, Greece, like most other 
hot climates, is the greenest, and the gayest. The spring 
is beautiful; a number of varied coloured heaths and 
other plants shoot forth, some of which emit a most 
delicious odour ; but, in the summer, all nature appears 
brown, every species of herb or grass being burnt up; 
and, as there is such a dearth of trees, scarce any verdure 
meets the eye. 

We proceeded about a quarter of a mile farther, to the 
gates of Mycenz, which are surmounted by two lions, 
and a sort of column between them. This was the capital 
of Agamemnon, and through these gates most probably 
he led his host forth to embark for the siege of Troy, 
Why so many persons should recently have taken it in 
their heads to doubt that such a place as ‘Troy ever 
existed, I cannot understand ; not only that there are the 
ruins of the city, on the very spot which, by comparing 
circumstances in classic history, is indicated as the site 
of Troy, and that the part of the country where these 
remains are found is even to this day called Troas,—but 
that, in Greece, you still find confirmatory proofs in the 
existing remains of the cities appertaining to the heroes 
who took part in the great struggle between the Grecians 
and Trojans; whilst so many of the Greek authors 
allude to the event, which at that period, was never 
doubted. 

Pausanias mentions all the different mementos remain- 
ing in his time of that interesting epoch, not supposing 
that the subject ever had or ever would be questioned. 
He traces the descent of Pyrrhus for seven generations, 
which brings it down to the time not very remote from 
the author’s birth. He also mentions a Greek writer who 
had known a man of an extremely advanced age, who 
stated, that in his childhood he had been accustomed to 
hear his great grandfather talk of having seen in his 
youth, some old men who were known to have been 
some of the soldiers who had retarned from the siege of 
Troy. Athens, Argos, and many cities prior to the 
contest, had been founded some hundred years, and the 
use of letters was known; consequently the means of 
recording it existed. Yet many of those persons, 50 
sceptical on this subject, are ready enough to believe 
many other circumstances, connected with English or 
Scotch history ; of towns founded some hundred years 
before Christ, such as Bath, Colchester, &c., which it 
was impossible could have been conveyed to posterity 
but by oral tradition, as prior to the landing of Julius 
Cesar, no species of literature was known ; consequently, 
any accounts previous to that event can be but conjec- 
tural. Therefore, it appears that with those individuals 
who believe the latter, and doubt the former, it is like 
straining at a gnat and swallowing a camel. 

As the eye wanders over the wide waste which modern 
Greece presents, very imperfect, I admit, are the conjec- 
tures hence engendered, as to its state and appearance 
during the zenith of its prosperity. How highly culti- 
vated must have been her soil,—even, as one would 
suppose, to her mountains’ summits,—to have supported 
that immense population which must have existed in 
ancient Greece, in her brightest days; the very surface 
of nature, one would imagine, must be changed, and that 
which is now but barren rock must once have been cover- 
ed with fertile earth, The number of kingdoms which 
existed in Greece formerly, proves incontrovertibly that 
most of them could not have been more extensive than 
some English counties, looking over the space occupied 
by the kingdoms of Attica, Argos, Sparta, Messenia, &c. 
&c.; but the number of the inhabitants must have been 
much greater in proportion, than could reasonably be 
expected from the extent of the territory the different 





governments possessed. From the armies they were 
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enabled to bring into the field, some idea may be formed 
of their population, as it is generally estimated that one 
eighth only of the bulk of the people is capable of bearing 
arms. We, therefore, must come to the conclusion that 
their land must have been amazingly productive, and 
that they must have had the art of rendering its ad- 
vantages available to a most extraordinary degree, when 
we reflect what they effected, and from comparatively 
such limited means; admitting that their commerce 
formed one of the most considerable sources of their 
wealth. 

Before I take leave of Greece, I must not omit to 
caution travellers against snakes and scorpions. I knew 
a gentleman, named Sartirioris, whose uncle had recently 
been killed, whilst reposing under some trees behind his 
house, by a snake. He was lying on the grass and fell 
asleep, but was awakened by feeling something entering 
his mouth, when, putting up his hand, he felt the snake, 
which at the same moment bit him in the lip. He called 
his servants, and with much coolness and presence of 
mind gave orders for killing the serpent; but, before his 
domestics could convey him to his house, he expired. 

Once taking a walk about a mile from Napoli, I saw 
a most formidable snake. Two English gentlemen were 
with me, and we immediately resolved upon killing it, 
which we effected by throwing large stones at it; but my 
companions called me off, considering I approached too 
close, as it appears they will fly at you from some distance, 
and coil round the leg or arm; and their bite, if not fatal 
under all circumstances, generally proves so, if too distant 
from medical aid, or from the means of procuring such 
specifics as will counteract the effects of the poison. Just 
as we had given the last mortal blow to the poor strug- 
gling reptile, some Greek peasants came up, and said it 
was one of the most venomous kind. Scorpions are very 
frequent in Greece. A Mr. Burgass, a friend of mine, 
was sitting on the grass with several other persons, when 
he was bitten by one of those insects. Although the pain 
was acute, it was considered by the surgeon who examin- 
ed the wound, thet but little venom had entered it, having 
gone principally into the trousers; consequently the 
effects of the sting or bite were not so serious as they 
otherwise might have been feared. 

It is pretended that the wound inflicted by this insect 
is cured by killing it, and rabbing the part affected with 
the crushed pieces of the animal. These disagreeable 
creatures, as well as centipedes, are often found in the 
bed-rooms in Greece, and I should recommend every one 
living in that country to adopt the method which I had 
recourse to, to prevent their getting into the bed. Have 
an iron bedstead, and take care it does not touch the 
wall, and let each post stand in a tin cup of water, and 
by that means all vermin are prevented from creeping 
up and entering the bed. ‘True it is that some insects 
there are that will drop from the ceiling upon your mus- 
quito net, and introduce themselves by that means. 

Another of the offensive objects in Greece consists in 
the dogs ; they spring out upon one wherever they are 
seen. Some pretend that persons have been devoured 
by them, but that numbers of the fiercest have been shot 
by foreigners, since Greece has become more the resort 
of strangers. I knew a surgeon, who, whilst riding 
through Argos, was assailed by a host of these animals, 
and very imprudently attempting to dismount, was soon 
pulled to the ground by his canine enemies, and might 
have been most seriously hurt had not some persons 
come to his relief, but as it was his clothes were torn to 
ribbons: but if on foot, the best means of repelling them 
is to stoop and pick up a stone, or pretend to do so, even 
if there be not one to be found, as it generally scares 
and causes them to run, which arises from the extreme 
certainty with which the Greeks can always throw a 
stone: the dogs having often experienced this, have be- 
come frightened at the idea of any thing being thrown 
at them. 

It is a curious circumstance that the Greeks, in any 
trifling quarrel, instead of attempting to strike each other, 
immediately stoop and pick up a stone to fling at their 
opponent; and from constant practice from childhood, 
— aim is so unerring that I never saw them miss their 
mark, 

IT had numerous encounters with the dogs, though not 
of a very serious nature, and they were chiefly during 
my nightly prowlings. Ever accustomed to devote my 
daylight to my professional occupations, I never could 
find a ws exercise till dark, and therefore like an evil 


spirit have been much in the habit of wandering during 
the night. In the course of these sombre rambles, which 
I was in the practice of taking from Napoli, at one spot, 
which I had to pass almost every evening, where there 
was a group of cottages, seven dogs used regularly to 
assail me; but by taking the precaution of providing 
myself with a stock of stones, and with the aid of a 
stout stick, I had ever kept myself unscathed. 

One night, when proceeding on my usual beat, I met 
a Dr. Reiser, the king’s physician, as kind a hearted soul 
as ever existed. Having asked me for where I was 
bound, he offered to accompany me in my roamings, 
adding, that he was in that mood that he felt disposed to 

walk the livelong night. We had not journeyed far to- 
gether before I began picking up stones, which excited 
his curiosity ; but I] had no sooner explained that I was 
gathering ammunition for an expected attack from the 
dogs, and recommended him to do the same, than he im- 
mediately found out that it was no use our walking any 
further that night; or that if we did, we could confine 
ourselves to pacing up and down where we then were. 
In vain I urged that it was a more even road as we went 
on further, and much pleasanter walking; by all the 
arguments I could adduce, I could not prevail upon him 
to advance to meet the canine foe ; no persuasions could 
bring him to the scratch. 

Another evening I was accompanied by a Greek gen- 
tleman named Pschycha, who seemed to enjoy the 
thought of the combat, and displayed so much prowess 
as a marksman that I felt quite ashamed of my compa- 
rative awkwardness, Every stone he threw told as 
effectually as if they had been balls fired from a pistol 
by a first-rate shot ; the howlings and retreat of the dogs 
bearing ample evidence of my companion’s dexterity. 
My nocturnal rovings, which generally extended to be- 
tween two or three miles from the town, at last excited 
such observation that the nomarch of Napoli heard of 
them, and his brother cautioned me against continuing 
them, on account of the probability of being stopped, 
robbed, &c., observing that I might do it a hundred times 
without injury, but that I might repent it the hundred 
and first. IT thanked him for his advice; and the days 
getting much longer, the space I had to return in dark- 
ness became shorter, and as I had sometimes companions, 
I had to incur but little risk; in fact, even in all my 
solitary nightly rambles I never was im the slightest de- 
gree molested, though some months before, when Greece 
was in a comparative degree of disorganisation, I could 
not have wandered thus with impunity; a short time 
prior to my arrival, a person having been robbed and shot 
within a few hundred yards of the gates of Napoli. 

One of my great delights was hearing the report, at 
nine o’clock, of the great gun of the Fort of Palymede ; 
whilst strolling amongst the rocks, the reverberations of 
the echo from the amphitheatre of mountains, in the so- 
lemn hour of darkness, having an awful effect that was 
indescribably sublime. But as the gates were shut at 
that hour, my enjoyment was somewhat alloyed by the 
doubt whether they would open the wicket to let me in, 
or doom me to pass the night in my favourite haunts, 
amongst the craggy beds the nature of the country 
afforded. 

It struck me as very remarkable, that, although Greece 
certainly is in Europe, yet every one speaks of it in the 
country as if it were in some other quarter of the globe ; 
for example, they will say to an Englishman, French- 
man, German, &c., “ You, who are an European ;” 
and will ask you how long since you quitted Europe, at 
the very time that you still are in Europe. This is not 
only the case with the Greeks, but I have found my own 
countrymen, and all other foreigners established in 
Greece, express themselves in the same manner. This 
idea of being out of Europe, whilst you are actually in 
Europe, exists also all through Albania, Servia, Bulga- 
ria, and in fact all over the eastern part of Europe. 

The Greeks begin to have some taste for luxuries, 
although they have a queer way of showing it. They 
have a high idea of any thing that comes from civilised 
Europe. I was much amused with some Greek cus- 
tomers, who entered the store which belonged to an 
Englishman at Napoli. A boy was attending, and ex- 
plained to them the uses and value of many different 
articles. At last one of the Greeks took a fancy to some 
head-brushes, and understanding that they were for the 
purpose of cleaning the hair, immediately took up one 








and began brushing his mustachios and eyebrows, and 








asked the price, but upon being told that it was only 
three drachms, laid it down with great contempt. When 
the master of the store stepped forward and showed 
them some of the same description, which he said were 
nine drachms, “ Ah!” ejaculated the Greeks, in the most 
drawling and sonorous manner, adding, those were 
something like, and each purchased one; but, as they 
were going out of the shop, one man turned back to ask 
what was the difference between those they had pur- 
chased and the others at three drachms, whereupon the 
vender entered on a most elaborate explanation, and the 
Greek departed perfectly satisfied. One of his com- 
panions bought a corkscrew, held it up above his head, 
bid the others look at it, and with an approving and im- 
portant air said, “It is European!” paid for it, and 
quitted the store, but came back in a minute or two to 
know what it was for, and when informed seemed quite 
enchanted, and ran after his companions to tell them the 
delightful news. 

Many foreigners imagine that the Greeks are deficient 
in personal courage, because they will take a blow from 
those whom they consider as Europeans without resent- 
ing it; but they have an idea of the superiority of those 
who come from civilised countries, and regard them al- 
most in the same light as the horse does his rider, and 
never would dream of exerting their physical strength 
against beings they regard as of a more elevated species 
than themselves. From any one that they conceive an 
equal, they would not endure for an instant what they 
considered an insult. 

Although the Greeks are so totally destitute of any 
idea of the art of painting, they are very fond of dis- 
playing their graphic powers on their houses, by adorn- 
ing them with borders formed by designs of landscapes, 
of houses, trees, and figures, which rival each other in 
stiffness. I was much amused by the manner in which 
the Greeks handle a picture. When you present them 
a miniature, or portrait of any one, instead of holding 
it as we should with the head upwards, they always turn 
it with the side of the picture so placed as to form the 
base, and sometimes they will twist it upside down alto- 
gether, but never by any chance do they hold it in that 
direction that a rational being would. 

The ex-nomarch (late governor) of Napoli had his 
son’s likeness taken in profile ; and the grandmother of 
the child, when shown the picture, was very indignant 
at there being but one eye. I endeavoured to make her 
understand, through the medium of an interpreter, that 
the other eye was on the other side, meaning of course 
the other side of the head; but the old lady mistaking 
what was meant, turned the paper round, expecting to 
find the other eye on the other side of the paper. But 
in this idea she was not alone, as I once saw a minia- 
ture painted in Russia, which in front represented a rea- 
sonable looking being. I was told to turn it round, when 
I found the back of the head and shoulders painted so 
as to correspond with the front; and I found that the 
original had given regular sittings for both sides of the 
picture, so that they had a sort of double likeness, and I 
was assured that the one side was as striking as the 
other, and nothing could convince the parties to whom 
this curiosity belonged, but that if I would introduce 
that style of portrait, (that is back and front on the same 
picture,) in civilised Europe, I should make my fortune. 

One art there is in which the Greeks excel, and that 
is embroidery, in which they display the greatest taste, 
and by its aid so considerably add to the beauty of their 
costumes. On their heads they all wear a round upright 
red cap, which coming down to the brow, hides the fore- 
head, and is not becoming: in winter they wind a hand- 
kerchief round the lower part of it, which gives it the 
appearance of a turban, and has a very picturesque 
effect; from the top a blue silk tassel droops, and has 
rather a graceful appearance. These caps are all manu- 
factured at Tunis; and the number of them which are 
there made is immense, as they are universally worn in 
Turkey, as well as in many other parts. Fesse is the 
name by which they are called. 

The mixture of rich luxury with primitive barbarism 
is worthy remark. Their jacket of velvet is profusely 
embroidered, the waistcoat so closely covered with gold 
lace, and little buttons of the same material, almost 
touching each other, that it appears one entire mass of 
gold ; and over all this is flung a raw lambskin, forming 
a sort of cloak. Most of the Greeks of the Morea wear 
the fostanella, but those of the islands and of Maina, 
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wear short trowsers or breeches, so remarkably full that 
a part of them is pendent in the middle, in a sort of 
bunch that is always swinging. 

As to the dress of the women, it varies so in every 
island and province that a description of it would be 
endless: sume are very picturesque, but mostly they are 
far more singular than beautiful. ‘The islands are much 
more reputed than the continental part of Greece for 
producing handsome women; and one of the most fa- 
mous is the isle of Tinos. 

The Greeks of the present day are perhaps as mixed 
a race as any in Europe; and the major part of them 
would be very much puzzled to trace their ancestry to 
very remote antiquity. Certainly there are the Cante- 
cuzenos and the Pallialogos, who undoubtedly are 
amongst the most ancient families in Europe. 

Greece has had many masters; and each appear to 
have left some specimens of their breed. Migrations 
from Asia have also often added to the population of 
Greece ; hence must have arisen that Jewish style of 
countenance so frequent amongst many of the hand- 
somest Greeks. In fact, their features have a more 
Eastern cast than might be expected of Europeans ; 
and every vestige we have in sculpture of the ancient 
Greeks, presents quite a different style of physiognomy 
‘rom the present race. The outline of the face was 
much straighter, and the features smaller; and even in 
the representation of their most sturdy heroes, no resem- 
blance can be traced of the enormous noses so prevalent 
in modern Greece, and which I suspect are of south- 


eastern origin. In passing through the country, I have 
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ist ; yet they belonged to a lantern-jawed looking rascal, 
who seemed to me as if he had not had a dinner for the 
last twelvemonth ! 

The Greck men are generally naturally graceful ; 
their salutation has something interesting and respectful 
in it: they bow their heads slightly, and place the right 
hand on the breast. I was much struck with this cus- 
tom the first time I witnessed it, during a walk from 
Napoli to Argos, for the purpose of visiting General 
G , starting on the 5th of September, in the middle 
of the day, shortly after my arrival in Greece, without 
calculating on the extreme heat of the climate. I there- 
fore state the circumstance, that travellers may take 
warning by me, and not attempt such walks at noonday, 
under such vertical rays. 

When I arrived at my friend’s, Mrs. G burst out 
laughing at the sight of me. From the effect of the sun 
I was nearly black in the face. As I had often to repeat 











the same journey, I took care to perform it on horseback. 
There are always plenty of hired horses to be had, as I 
afterwards found, at Pronea, about half a mile out of 


| Napoli: many of them do not go badly, though small 


| 


and unsightly ; but let the rider look well to the girths, 
and not trust to the Greeks for tightening them, as they 


| do it very insufficiently ; so that if you are not con- 


stantly on your guard, the saddle will turn under you ; 
and the horses in this country are very apt to shy, and 
have a most dexterous method of leaping sideways, 
sometimes several feet ; and as there is often a ditch on 


| each side the only bit of road at that time in Greece, 


sometimes seen that beautiful line of feature so constants | 


ly found in the antique; but I doubt not but that I 
should have found as many in other countries, had I 
sought them as much as I did in Greece. 

The men from Hydra I remarked as being particularly 
good looking: a fair middle height, remarkably strong 
made, very fresh coloured, and fine open countenances ; 


as opposite as possible to the green yellow-looking Mo- | 
The | 
terror. 


reotes, who have mostly a sinister expression. 
Hydriotes almost ail look alike. I am not alone in that 
remark, I remember a stranger, observing a group of 
these islanders together, declared that such was the re- 
semblance they bere to each other, that it might be im- 
ugined they were all brothers. 

They are good seamen; indeed so the Greeks gene- 
rally are. In most of the naval encounters which took 
place between Turkey and Greece, the latter displayed a 
great superiority, both in skill and daring. Notwithstand- 
ing this advantage, the Turkish admiral generally con- 
trived to pick up some prisoners, whom he hanged or 
strangled ; and on his entrance to Constantinople sus- 
pended them to the yards of his shipping as trophies of 
his victorious achievements. 

But one capitan-pacha, who had the command of the 
grand fleet destined for Greece, evinced no other talent 
than that of getting out of the way of all species of 
combats ; consequently, Aad no prisoners. What was 
to be done 1—To pass the walls of the seraglio without 
the accustomed appendages would have been a reflection 
on his prowess, which might have covered him with dis- 
grace. At length a bright thought struck him. Amongst 
his crew were a number of Greeks, (many of whom had 
been long in the service of Turkey ;) these he hanged, 
and appeared before the inhabitants of Constantinuple 
with his ships’ yards as well ornamented as he could 
wish, making as good a show as any of his predecessors ; 
and was as well received as any one ought to be, who 


made his entry, as the French would say, “ cowvert de | 


, ” 
cloire. 


| any other than such a colussus to his last home. 


From the very little the Greek sailors require to keep | 


them, and the small wages they demand, merchants of 
other nations have found their account in employing 
The physical strength of the Greeks is remark- 
able. In fact, the weights that I have heard that they 
will carry, appear so incredible that I shall not state 
them, lest my readers should think I meant to impose on 
their credulity ; although my information was derived 
from an English merchant at Napoli, on whose veracity 
I place the greatest reliance. Certainly, to look at their 
limbs, one might indeed imagine that they might rival 
Atlas himself. 

I remember amusing myself at a coffee-house, taking 
the portrait of a pair of legs that would have served for the 
pillars of Hercules; every muscle so forcibly delineated 
that they appeared exactly made for the study of an art- 


them. 


| dangerous in case of the horse falling. 


from Napoli to Argos, the rider stands an excellent 
chance of being canted into one or other of them. 

The Turkish saddle is much in use in Greece: it is 
In front there 
is a piece of brass, which rises sometimes nearly a foot 
high, and the same ornament behind, which reaches half 
way up the back; and when seated you appear quite 
boxed up in your saddle. The stirrups are in the shape 
of a fire shovel: the broad end has points, which you 
use as spurs, and of which the horses have an absolute 
As carts, or any kind of wheeled vehicles were 
unknown in Greece, until they were introduced by the 
Bavarians, the horses are so frightened at them that it 
is with extreme difficulty they can be induced to pass 
them on the road, particularly the artillery wagons. 

The Greeks are usually bold horsemen, and look par- 
ticularly well when mounted. They are likewise famous 
for running and enduring any fatigue. As swimmers, 
also, they are equally celebrated : to prove which, I shall 
relate a circumstance, of which I was informed by a Mr. 
Simmons, of Constantinople, who was an eye-witness to 
the circumstance. Soon after the action of Navarin, 
some Turkish vessels and one of our ships of war were 
lying within sight of each other: from on board one of 
the former, two Greeks chained together, jumped over- 
board, with the intention of swimming to the English 
frigate ; but the weight of the chain was a dreadful clog 
upon their endeavours. One of them, Mr. Simmons 
declared, was in form a giant, except in height, which 
was not much above the usual average; the other was 
about the ordinary size of men, and he at length began 
to sink under the tremendous exertion that was required, 
until at last his strength totally failed. It was then that 
the utmost powers of the other were demanded to sus- 
tain his sinking companion, as with Ais fate his own was 
linked: he, therefore, was obliged every instant, with 
one hand, to catch hold of his drooping comrade, whilst 
with the other he took his strokes; and still advanced 
with a burden hanging to him that must have carried 
The 
frigate at last launched a boat for them, and brought 
them safely on board, to the great joy of the crew, who 


| had been watching the event with the most intense 





anxiety. The Turks at first fired after them, but with- 
out effect. On board the ship it was found that the 
stronger of the rescued captives performed such feats as 
caused him, by the sailors, to be called the Greek Her- 
cules. 

I confess this anecdote would have appeared to me too 
marvellous to be entitled to any credit, if I had not re- 
ceived it from an authority that I considered unquestion- 
able: yet there are so many passages in the histories of 
various nations, alluding to heroes of antiquity swim- 
ming in their armour, that, although common sense, on 
the first blush, pronounces it impossible, yet I have known 
some such extraordinary instances of physical force dis- 





played by Turks and Greeks, that I am now inclined to 
admit the possibility of many things I should once have 
rejected as absurd. 


—~<>— 


CHAPTER X. 


Antiquity of Napoli—Its unhealthy position— Hints for colonists 
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cision of government—Its propensity to blunder—Mortality 
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wonderful gastronomic execution—His prudent precautions— 

Different opinions on the Greeks—Remarks upon them by fly. 

ing travellers, and their sapient conclusions— Horrible outrage 
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Napoli, which the Bavarian government at first con- 
stituted the capital of Greece, is also known by the name 
of Nauplia, and Napoli di Romania, whilst the Turks 
call it Anaboli. History states that it was founded by 
Nauplius, the son of Neptune and Aneymone. It is 
principally celebrated as having long been the station of 
the Argive navy. A sort of aqueduct (hardly meriting 
the name) still conveys water to the town, from the once 
famed fountain of Carathos, to which fabulous accounts 
have ascribed such wonderful properties, and of which 
Juno is stated annually to have availed herself. 

The few remains of cyclopean walls are sufficient, 
without the aid of fable, to attest its remote antiquity. 
The situation of Napoli is most remarkable. The castle 
and prison of the Palymede is perched on the top of a 
rock that rises perpendicularly to an immense height over 
the town. Steps have been formed, in a zigzag direction, 
for the purpose of ascent, which, when accomplished, 
affords a recompense which amply repays the toil required 
in mounting to the summit, the view being immensely 
extensive. The rock of the Ichkali, also with a prison 
at the top, bounds another side of Napoli; and as these 
mountains form an approach to the semicircle, the town 
can only be said to remain open on one side, being that 
which is exposed to the gulf, and a sort of marshy swampy 
ground, which exhale a most offensive odour: all con- 
tributing to render Napoli perhaps one of the most un- 
healthy towns in Europe. 

On account of the sun's rays being reflected from the 
stone rocks that surround the greater part of the town, 
the heat is tremendous. In fact, if it were not for one 
outlet, it would be the same thing as living in the bot- 
tom of a basin. I passed a winter there without ever 
lighting a fire; nor did I ever feel any inclination for 
one until March ; and having gone so long without one, 
I braved it out, and soon the power of the sun rendered 
all idea of a fire out of the question. Fuel, therefore, 
as may be imagined, is seldom an expensive article ; and 
indeed any one may live long in Greece and spend but 
little money. Meat is seldom more than two or three 
pence a pound; bread rather less than half that price ; 
vegetables in the same proportion. Fruit is “ cheap and 
nasty,” to use a vulgar phrase, as I never tasted any that 
was goud during my residence in Greece. The grapes 
were passable, but the skins thick and hard ; their peaches 
only half ripe and not fine, whether from neglect, or a 
want of geniality in the climate or soil, I know not ; but 
certain it is, that travellers always remarked how very 
indifferent was the fruit generally in Greece. 

Rent at Napoli, at the time I was there, was extrava- 
gantly high ; even a small bed-room at any of the hotels 
was a dollar a day, although at present, since the removal 
of the government to Athens, Napoli being totally de- 
serted, rents are low in consequence. The English am- 
bassador’s residence is now let for one sixth what he paid 
prior to the departure of Otho and his court, minis- 
ters, &c. 

All the coffee-house commodities are extremely cheap ; 
such as ices, lemonade, tea, orgeat, coffee, &c. Labour 
is dearer in proportion than provisions ; and those who 
have gone over to Greece, as settlers from England, have 
found it to their cost : and taking over Englishmen, with 
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the idea of their being able to perform agricultural la- 
bour, in such a climate, would be absurd. But amongst 
the Maltese, many are there who are willing to work, 
and can endure the heat ; and, as the greater part of them 
are in a state of starvation, most willingly would they 
accept any proposal that offered them any prospect of 
ameliorating their condition ; and these are the men who 
would best suit those who may have any idea of colo- 
nising in Greece, as the Greek labourers have so many 
holidays, from their religion imposing such numbers of 
feasts and fasts, that the workman is idle nearly one third 
of the year. 

Horses and cattle are in general very cheap, as also 
poultry and eggs, but for their meat I can say but little; 
the lamb was that which I found the best. They have 
some species of sheep quite different to any I had before 
seen, with very large full fleeces, and immensely spread- 
ing horns. Buffaloes are very numerous, and more ad- 
vantageous for the work of husbrandry than oxen, being 
much stronger, and better adapted to the climate. There 
are immense flocks of goats, and some of the most beau- 
tiful varieties: it is their milk, or that of buffaloes, that 
one generally procures in Greece, and too often their 
flesh, which is coarser than mutton or beef. Servants, 
although extremely cheap to Greeks, are not so to foreign- 
ers, if they be worth any thing. 

As to giving any idea of the price of land, it is im- 
possible. There is little doubt but that it might be ob- 
tained for the merest trifle in some situations, whilst in 
others, as between Napoli and Argos, on the rich plains, 
it is rather dear. I had a conversation with M. Papa- 
lexopolo, formerly nomarch of Napoli, on the subject ; 
and from his explanation, and the comparison I could 
carry in my eye between their measure and ours (taking 
their stremma to be about a third of our acre), some of 
the best fetched as high as from fifty to sixty pounds an 
acre; but the price is of course much enhanced in pro- 
portion to its contiguity to a port, of which the above 
had the advantage, besides being very rich. 

As there are scarcely any navigable rivers, and no 
roads for vehicles, much of the land in the interior, al- 
though of a very good quality, is but of very trifling 
value, as the conveyance to market can only be on the 
backs of horses, asses, or sometimes camels, which be- 
comes immensely expensive; and if it be a very heavy 
commodity, and the distance be great, the cost of the 
carriage will soon equal in value that which is carried ; 
whereas that land which is near the sea, even if the soil 
be less rich, will be worth more, on account of the faci- 
lities afforded of disposing of its produce. 

A friend of mine planted a vineyard of, I think, about 
ten acres: I believe ultimately the extent of land was to 
be twenty. He engaged to keep it in good order for 
three years. He then divides the land with the pro- 
prietor, by which my friend becomes possessed of five or 
ten acres, freehold property, in consideration of having 
borne the expenses of planting ten or twenty acres, rear- 
ing, pruning, and cleansing round the young trees, the 
cost of which wholly to fall upon him for the first three 
years; after which he has only his own part to manage, 
whilst the original possessor cumes upon his portion 
ready planted, and the vines beginning to bear. 

This agreement is very frequent in Greece, as there 
are many who possess an immense extent of land, and 
have not capital to cultivate a tithe part of it. A person 
named Souzzo, formerly governor of Missolonghi, and 
who resides at Athens, told me that he should be happy 
to make that engagement with all the land he had, being 
some thousands of acres, not requiring any thing farther 
than the first planting ; not considering it necessary to 
exact three years’ labour, if the requisite number of 
healthy trees be planted. 

At the time I left Greece, affairs were in such a state 
of confusion, owing to the disunion of the regents, that 
it was impossible to obtain any other than evasive an- 
swers, regarding any grants or sales of the government 
lands ; in fact, they could not act otherwise without be- 
traying their ignorance as to which lands belonged to the 
nation and which to individuals. Hundreds of claim- 
ants were constantiy besetting the ministers in vain, ever 
meeting with prevarication, and being referred to a dis- 
tant period for the settlement of so delicate a question. 
So great a portion of the soil of Greece having belonged 
to the Turkish government, when its downfall was ef- 
fected, immense possessions fell into the hands of the 


of so difficult a nature, that the Bavarians, with a con- 
sciousness of their incotmpetence, where judgment and 
decision were required, and their utter deficiency in that 
which was most necessary, firmness to carry their deci- 
sions into effect, have ever been induced to postpone a 
transaction which they knew they could not conduct 
with satisfaction either to themselves or to other parties. 

Amongst those whe have claims on the present go- 
vernment of Greece, are some Turks, whom, as inoflen- 
sive individuals, having had property in the country, and 
not having taken any part in the war, merit attention ; 
and their applications have been received, but whether 
the claimants will ever obtain the restitution of their 
lands or not, is difficult to determine. 

In almost every thing the Bavarians undertook, they 
committed some blunder. In the grande place at Na- 
poli they planted some trees, and heaped the mould 2 
foot and a half high up the stem, which made a little 
hillock round each tree : the object was to keep the roots 
moist, but instead of which, it produced a contrary effect, 
as the earth being drawn up round the trunk in a sloping 
direction, the wet ran off, and left the trees dry. At 
length, seeing their error, they endeavoured to repair it 
by running into the contrary extreme, and dug away the 
mould around each stem half a foot below the level of 
the ground ; a drought following, the roots thus exposed 
having but a very slight covering of earth over them, 
the rays of the sun penetrated to them, and, with the 
exception of one out of a dozen, the trees died. In 
planting in a hot, dry country, the best plan is to set the 
trees much deeper in the ground than in our compara- 
tively cold, wet climate. I recommended a friend of 
mine to try that plan, and not one out of ten on an ave- 
rage died. 

The summer is very trying to strangers. When the 
Bavarians first came, some hundreds of them were car- 
ried off by the insalubrity of the climate ; and I believe 
that had they been ail taken off, the Greeks would not 
have been sorry. Almost all nations have a sort of dis- 
taste for foreigners as rulers: the very circumstance of 
their not speaking the same language, occasions a want 
of sympathy between the native and the stranger. A 
disposition to revolt amongst the Greeks very soon mani- 
fested itself; and Colocotroni, with several other chiefs, 
were soon imprisoned, and detained many months before 
their trial came on. A general murmur was excited 
through the country, at the manner in which it was con- 
ducted; and the president of the court was so disgusted 
with the proceedings, that he left the chair, and of course 
was severely reprehended and dismissed by the govern- 
ment. Colocotroni was sentenced to twenty years’ im- 
prisonment ; but, with true Bavarian consistency, was a 
few months after liberated, and made a counsellor of 
state ! 

I was accommodated with a place in the court, where 
I could obtain a good view of Colocotroni, for the pur- 
pose of taking his portrait during his trial. His career 
had been rather an extraordinary one, he having been in 
the English, French, Russian, and, lastly, in the Greek 
service; and report states that for a time he had been a 
klepht. He was one of the most active agents, both in 
a military capacity and politically, of the Greek revolu- 
tion. I knew one of his sons, who had, in a great mea- 
sure, been brought up at Paris (and though his father 
was a rough soldier of the wildest description, not to say 
absolutely a barbarian), he was a young man of most 
gentlemanly manners, and possessing a refined taste. 
His father being rich, had not spared expense for his 
son’s education, and who amply availed himself of the 
advantages which had been afforded him. 

It was gratifying to an Englishman to see a Briton 
pleading at the tribunal of justice, in Greek, as attorney- 
general, his language being far purer than that of any of 
the natives ; and though he had acquired his first know- 
ledge of the tongue from being well instructed originally 
in the ancient Greek, yet he had so contrived to amalga- 
mate the modern with it, that he expressed himself in 
such a manner as to be able to render himself intelligi- 
ble to his auditors. He was a native of Scotland, named 
Masson, and was charged with the prosecution of Colo- 
cotroni and those who were associated with him, in the 
alleged conspiracy that had been discovered against the 
Bavarian government. 

An amusing instance occurred of the equitable man- 
ner in which these sapient legislators arranged affairs 





conquerors ; and the division of that spoil was an affair 


with their Greek subjects. The husband of the modern 





Helen (whom I have already introduced) had a very 
large house, a few stones’ throw from Napoli, which was 
to be let, and suiting the interests of the government, 
they hired it; but, according to Bavarian fashion, they 
named the amount of the rent, This was their custom 
in all transactions of this kind ; and in this instance the 
owner was very well pleased with the sum they had 
fixed, and mentioned it to me with much glee, they 
having decided upon a hundred dollars per month. How- 
ever, his tone was very soon changed: his new tenants 
had not been installed a week, before they began dis- 
mantling the whole of his ground floor, and turning the 
parlours, kitchen, and other offices, all into stables, It 
was not the only mortification which the landlord had, 
that of seeing his house completely spoiled, as they 
brought him in the bill for the alterations they had made, 
which far exceeded a year’s rent! and as they only oc- 
cupied it about twenty months, the only advantage the 
owner derived from letting his house to the government, 
was the seeing it pulled to pieces, and rendered unin- 
habitable for any private individual! 

Some months after this he went to see a relation of 
his in Russia, who was very rich, and on his return, 
having, it is supposed, received some accession to his 
fortune, he was rather liberal of his gold; and the watch- 
ful Bavarians then suspected that he was an emissary of 
Russia, and was distributing money to excite the people 
to insurrection. On the strength of this suspicion they 
had him arrested and imprisoned, until they began to 
think it was possible they might be mistaken, when he 
was set at liberty. 

One maneuvre, emanating from Bavarian genius, ani- 
mated the town of Napoli for an hour or two to such a 
degree, that every individual inhabitant appeared more 
or less excited. This brilliant display of ardour and 
activity on the part of these German slugs, was developed 
towards the close of the day, just as I was about to take 
my peaceful ramble, but all of a sudden every pacitic 
symptom disappeared, and the noise and din of war per- 
vaded every corner of the streets. The gates of the city 
were shut, to my great annoyance, as I neither could 
visit my favourite tree, nor hear the mountain echo of 
the nightly cannon: in fact, I was cut out of my walk 
altogether. Drums were sounding the rappel—soldiers 
were running to the rendezvous, or to seek their arms— 
officers tried to look martial; and the regents, to their 
honour be it spoken, were to be seen in the middle of 
the melée, with countenances most awfully expressive 
of how deeply they were impressed with the importance 
of the event, which had so rapidly called all the loyal in- 
habitants of Napoli together. The questions of “« What's 
the matter 7” « What is it?’’ &c. &c., passed from mouth 
to mouth, with so much hurry and agitation, that the 
questioner seldom waited for an answer; nor would he 
have been much wiser if he had, as the only reply that 
I could obtain was, “ I don’t know—but it must be some- 
thing very serious.” In short, from all the physiogno- 
mies of the authorities, one might have supposed tbat 
the place was surrounded by some hostile army, or that 
the insurgents were within the walls of the town. Now 
all this was uncommonly alarming to us poor ignorant 
souls, who never dreamed what was the real cause of 
this menacing bustle and confusion, and at !ast it proved 
merely a freak of the Bavarian commander, who wished 
to ascertain how the troops would behave if a hostile 
force or rebellion threatened the government of Otho. 

They certainly had the most extraordinary manner of 
conducting the affairs of the country they were deputed 
to govern, A person of some rank and influence was 
appointed as ambassador to a foreign court, for which 
honour he received the congratulations of al! his friends, 
and the appointment was echoed throughout all the con- 
tinental and the London papers. At the time that the 
nomination was made public, some of the attaches of the 
court to which the ambassador elect was to be sent, assured 
me that he would not be received by their sovereign in 
any official capacity, as his principles were known to be 
far too liberal to suit the ideas prevalent in their country, 
and that an intimation to that effect would very soon be 
forwarded to the Greek government; and, in fact, it very 
shortly after arrived, and of which I was apprised through 
the same source as I had received the former informa- 
tion: but when I requested permission to state the cir- 
cumstince to the gentleman who had been nominated as 
minister to this ultra aristocratic court, I was then told 
by my informers that the communication was cvnfiden- 
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tial, and must not be mentioned until it was publicly 
promulgated, or they would be compromised. In vain I 
contended that the person in question, under the erroneous 
impression that his appointment could not meet with op- 
position from any quarter, was making the necessary 
preparations for his long journey, and incurring some 
requisite expenses ; and as I much esteemed him, I 
wished to save him such unavailable trouble: all the 
reply I could obtain, was, “Impossible! at that period, 
at any rate.” 

Some time after this, one of the secretaries in the 
foreign office informed me that he had been commissioned 
to write, on the part of the Greck government, to the 
court to which the individual alluded to had been ap- 
pointed, stating that another person had been named in 
lieu of the one to whom objections had been made; and 
the second appointment was immediately approved by 
the fastidious governnient, who were so alarmed at having 
any one of liberal feelings enter their dominions. 

‘Again I begged I might be permitted to mention what 
had taken place to the rejected party, and was allowed 
so to do, provided I did not name my informant. Very 
soon after having received this permission, the uncon- 
scious personage was talking to me of his embassy, and 
the country to which he was destined to proceed. I then 
said, “Is it possible you do not know that Prince 
is permanently confirmed as the ambassador to that 
court ?” «Certainly not!” replied he: but when I as- 
sured him of the fact, his astonishment may well be 
imagined. But he did not notice the circumstance to 
any one; and three weeks afterwards, when I asked him 
if he had heard from any other source, that which I had 
communicated to him, he declared upon his honour he 
had not—and the first confirmation he received of what 
I had stated, was from the public papers. Thus much 
for Bavarian management and candour. 

On arriving at Napoli, the first object that strikes the 
eye, is the castle of the Bourji, now used as a prison. It 
is in the Gulph of Napoli, and entirely surrounded by 
water. It has an ancient and picturesque appearance, 
and was of much importance during the war—affording 
the greatest advantages to those parties who were for- 
tunate enough to obtain its possession. I was much 
struck with the Sunday promenade just outside the walls 
of Napoli. The Greeks were all assembled in their 
gayest attire, and gay indeed it was: scarlets, crimsons, 
sky blues, bright greens, &c., were set off to the best ad- 
vantage, contrasted as they were to the pure white flow- 
ing fostanella. The sun was setting, and its last red 
rays were reflected from the rich gold embroidery, which 
shone in profusion amongst the picturesque groups— 
their splendidly mounted pistols, yatagans, and sabres, 
all added to the glitter of the animated scene. How dif- 
ferent is a crowd of men in more civilised countries—an 
unseemly looking mass of black and brown! The rocks 
around Napoli, particularly those forming the boundary 
of the public walk, are extremely grotesque in their 
forms; and whole families of Greeks were perched upon 
the different projections, as far as the eye could trace, 
and scattered promiscuously amongst the cliffs, in such 
an interesting manner, that one might indeed say, which 
ever way one turned, a picture was before one. Some 
young sparks were racing about on swift horses, gallop- 
ing at full speed, to and fro; and what added to the 
effect, was a Bavarian band, which was playing martial 
airs in the most delightful style, and during the intervals, 
when they ceased, the brazen trumpets struck up their 
inspiring clarion. 

The male Greeks take great pains in rendering their 
waists particularly small; in short, I never saw any 
young lady’s more diminutive than those I have seen 
amongst some of the men in Greece: from infancy they 
bind a sash round them so tight that they are always 
kept within the most limited bounds. Many of them 
take great pains with their dress. One point they con- 
sider should always be attended to, in order that their 
costume should be in good keeping—which is, that the 
jacket and the leggings should always be the same 
colour: this part of their drapery is often arranged with 
great taste. Amongst the better classes, they are of 
velvet, embroidered with silver or gold, and about the 
middle of the calf bunches of silk tassels are worn, form- 
ing a sort of centre, in front of the leg, a few inches 
under the knee: this contributes to giving an appearance 
of size to the calf, and the reverse to the ankle; and they 
display a good deal of dandyism in the trouble they take 
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in fitting on their leggings as tightly as they can draw 
them, in order to set off the symmetry of their limbs to 
the best advantage. 

The Greeks certainly are fond of adorning themselves, 
and occupy their thoughts more about costume than 
might be imagined. Colocotroni sent his fesse (the red 
cap) to Paris, to have it arranged as a Roman helmet, 
which he had surmounted by a great tail of horse-hair, 
dyed blue. For epaulets, he had lions’-heads, in brass, 
with chains of the same metal hanging from them. 
When thus accoutied, he might have been presented as 
a complete model of a captain of banditti. Salvator 
Rosa could no where have found a more fit subject for 
his pencil. I had his costume some time at my apart- 
ments, whilst I was taking his picture, and what, with 
its singularity, and the extraordinary workmanship of 
his arms, they altogether formed so curious an appear- 
ance, that they might have been a welcome present to 
any museum. Some of the Greeks wear immense mus- 
tachoes: one man I once saw tie them behind his 
head! 

The ladies occupy themselves just as much as the men 
with their dress, but not with the same success; and as 
much as the men’s waists have a deficiency according to 
the usual proportion, so one is led to suppose that they 
had bestowed their overplus upon the women, whose 
bulkiness in that part of their person is pre-eminent. 
They frequently paint their faces both white and red; 
but the most skilful management is exercised in the ar- 
rangement of their eyebrows. 

Old women travel about the country, whose profession 
is that of arranging ladies’ faces: they stain their eye- 
brows, and I have been told, even their eyelashes, redden 
their lips, and put on a patch where it will have a great 
effect. But that in which they most excel is in the ex- 
tracting superfluous bristles, an art particularly useful to 
the Greek ladies, as they are very subject to having rather 
too much fur on their upper lip: these little intruders 
are eradicated by means of a curious contrivance made 
with silk thread, with which they have a method of 
twitching out any stray hairs. The eyebrows are always 
operated upon in this manner, if there be any uneven- 
ness that spoils the regularity of the arch. 

They are very fond of gold or silver lace, and neglect no 
opportunity of introducing it about their dresses. The 
modern Helen had a red silk gown, trimmed with silver 
lace, which was certainly very handsome ; but, as she 
had worn it at all the public assemblies and soirées, &c., 
which she had frequented, Mrs. G. prevailed on her to 
substitute another for the ball which was to be given at 
her house to the king. Mrs. G, also offered the services 
of her lady’s maid, to make her a dress suitable for the 
occasion. Accordingly, one was completed of white 
muslin, in the Jast Parisian style, which much pleased 
the fair Greek ; but, prior to the momentous event of her 
opening the ball with his majesty, she contrived to take 
off the silver lace from the red gown, and stitched it on 
the new one, without saying any thing to Mrs. G., who 
was quite surprised when she entered the ball-room, to 
see the queer figure the unsophisticated lady had made 
of her new dress. 

The Greeks also paint their dead ; and, as they gene- 
rallly carry the corpse to interment uncovered, I have 





frequently seen them (en passant) looking much more | 
rosy than they ever did in life. Few nations are so at- 

tentive to all the forms of religion as the Greeks. They 
do not admit images in their churches, but are very fond 
of paintings, representing our Saviour, the apostles, 
saints, &c., which are such execrable daubs, and made 
such ludicrous figures, that it really is almost impossible 
to regard them without laughter. 

There is one night during Easter, when every one, at 
twelve, repairs to church with a lighted taper, to witness 
the performance of some grand ceremony. Although I 
was present, the crowd was such that I could not dis- 
tinguish what they were about: but the streets had a 
very singular appearance. Numbers of people were | 
streaming from them—all carrying lights, and giving the 
town the air of being illuminated. 

The Greeks are much attached to their papas, as they 
term their priests; and their sirnames are often formed | 
in such a manner as to indicate that they are descended | 
from priests—such as Papadopolo, means the son of a 
priest. Some names are still more explicit, even includ- 
ing the name of the parent—as Papadiamandopolo, by 
which is understood, the son of a priest named Diaman : 





but it really was a most terrific task to meet the last- 
named gentleman, and greet him, as sume persons did, 
with, “‘ How do you do, Mr. Papadiamandopolo!? How 
is Madame Papadiamandopolo ! and all the little Papa- 
diamandopolos ?” 

In addition to the above names, I knew those of Papa- 
rigopolo, Sevastopolo, Tabacopolo, d’Archiropolo, Vlaco. 
polo; and Madame Papalexopolo had the conscience to 
upbraid me with my name being so difficult to pronounce, 
which consists but of two syllables, whilst hers contains 
six. In fact,a young Oxonian who was acquainted with 
that lady, never could manage to call her properly, and, 
instead of endeavouring to simplify it by abbreviating it, 
as one would naturally suppose, he made it worse by 
lengthening it, always calling her Madame Papalickapo- 
plopolo; and, although he visited at the house, he always 
made the same mess of the name, whenever he had to 
pronounce it. There were other names, which appeared 
as if they were created only for the botheration of 
strangers, as Rodoconachi, Kairaskachi, 'Theotachi, Kido- 
nachi, Liberachi, Maniachi, &c. 

I cannot pass over the name of Papariguopolo, without 
mentioning an instance of that gentleman’s forbearance, 
which he displayed in seeing himself robbed of his hat, 
with the most stoical philosophy, and without moving a 
muscle, I was paying a morning visit to the Princess 
d’Archiropolo, and there found M. Papariguopolo, a 
Greek by birth, but Russian consul at Athens; the other 
persons present were ladies: and after conversing with 
them some time, I took up my hat, and was bowing my 
way out of the room, when some remarks addressed to 
me engaged my attention, and forgetting what I had al- 
ready done with my disengaged hand, I caught up another 
hat, and was making my sortie with a hat in each hand, 
when the princess very politely observed, how sorry she 
was she could not accommodate me with a third hat, as 
I might then put one on my head, and carry besides one 
in each hand. This remark called my attention to the 
robbery I was about to commit, exciting the mirth of all 
present. 

I need not state that the hat belonged to the patient 
M. Papariguopolo, who had very calmly looked on, and 
certvinly would have suffered me to carry off his hat un- 
interruptedly, had it not been for the gentle hint of the 
princess: he joined, however, in the laugh in a very 
quiet way, and took the restitution of his property with 
the same sang froid as he evinced when he saw him- 
self about to be deprived of that to which he had a legal 
claim. 

Having taken leave of all my Napoli friends, acquaint- 
ances, and above long-named gentry, I embarked in the 
Smyrna packet for Syra, The crew were Greek, and 
the living, to me, was starving, or little better. At the 
mouth of the Gulph of Napoli, are the islands of Hydra 
and Spezzia, both equally barren looking and uninviting. 
We arrived at Syra on the second day, which I found a 
busy, crowded place, the population being more numerous 
than that of any other town in Greece, being from twenty 
to thirty thousand. 

Trade has greatly increased in this place, which has 
become a sort of commercial depot for Greece, her islands, 
and for many others in the Levant, trading with her, and 
other nations: every flag of Europe, and some of Asia 
and Aftica, are to be seen in this port. Neither the 
town, nor the interior of the island, offer any objects of 
interest—the most prominent feature of the former being 
a great many windmills, with each about a dozen sails, 
which is not unfrequent in the East. 

The Greek, spoken in this place, has a slight difference 
with that which is usual in the Morea: in fact, there is 
some variation in most of the islands, with regard to 
their patois, for such it can only be called all throughout 
Greece. It is suppused to be spoken the best at Fanar, 
a suburb of Constantinople, from whence spring the most 
enlightened Greeks; but even with the best, there is a 
most essential difference between the present and the 
ancient Greek. Most of the words which imply luxuries 
of any sort, are from the Italian—many others are Latin; 
and, in fact, every nation under whose yoke the Greeks 
have fallen, appear to have bequeathed them some words 
of their language: but that which is most singular, is, 
that many words of the first necessity, such as house, 
which in modern Greek is “ speetie,” should be totally 
different from the ancient. At this time there are many 
well informed men in Greece who are endeavouring to 
correct the present language, and assimilate it as much 
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as possible with the ancient Greek. In some parts, they 
have a curious manner of transforming our Christian 
names—as Katherine, they call Catinka—John, Yani— 
and Mary, Mariyonka. Demetrius is one of their most 
favourite names. ‘There are now some literary men who 
are rising in Greece, and whose works are published in 
the Greek language, which is purified as much as pos- 
sible, retaining sufficient of its present corruption only 
as is necessary to render it comprehensible to the natives. 
This is the case also with all the public ordinances, police 
regulations, &c. 

Amongst their favourite authors, is one named Souzzo, 
whose poetry has been much admired: he has also pub- 
jished a novel, and was preparing another at the time I 
quitted Greece, which was to be partly historical. 

I called on the Russian and Sardinian consuls, whom 
I had known at Napoli: the former was remarkable for 
his superior stature, but not for any other quality, that I 
could ever find out. His lady was considered handsome, 
which I had not penetration sufficient to discover ; but, 
if she possessed intellectual beauties, she was unkind to 
punish the world by keeping them to herself. 

From the Sardinian consul I derived much informa- 
tion. He had been recently appointed, and had entered 
with patience and perseverance into an investigation of 
the conduct of his predecessors, who had always been 
either Greeks or Jews—terms synonymous, where over- 
reaching or cheating is concerned. No salary had ever 
been allowed by the Sardinian government, yet there 
were always plenty of candidates for the office : the fees, 
perquisites, and opportunities of defrauding, affording a 
sufficient temptation. When a vessel put in from Genoa 
or any other Sardinian port, with the cargo slightly 
damaged, means were found for prevailing upon the 
captain, or supercargo, if there were one, to draw up a 
most exaggerated report of the extent of the damage, 
and the injury which had been sustained. The consul 
then proceeds on board, confirms the captain’s account : 
the spoiled state of the merchandise is made public, and 
an auction is got up, in which some of the most injured 
of the goods are put forward, and the whole are supposed 
to be much in the same state ; and a friend of the consul 
purchases them for a mere song. 

When a wreck happens the consul is still more for- 
tunate, as he has to take care of what remains ; his first 
and last care ever being that nothing whatever shall 
revert to the right owner. Instances have been known 
where captains have been refractory, when certain terms 
have been proposed to them injurious to their employers, 
that they died suddenly, or disappeared mysteriously. 

A most flagrant imposition had always been carried on 
regarding the fees in making out the captain’s papers for 
clearance, and they, eager to depart, and not knowing 
the language of the country, could only remonstrate 
through the medium of an interpreter, who, it always so 
happened, was no other than the consul himself! But 
the most iniquitous proceedings were in cases where a 
Sardinian subject had died at Syra, a circumstance which 
did not often happen, but had occasionally occurred. The 
system of pillage in the first instance, and juggling in the 
last, when the relatives came or sent to claim as heirs to 
the defunct, surpassed all that has ever yet been recorded 
in the annals of rascality. 

The consuls of Syra are not alone in these misdoings; 
those in many other stations, as well as from various 
nations, are in the habit of practising various peccadilloes 
of the same nature, though not perhaps carried to such 
lengths, which, in fact, they could not be in more civi- 
lised countries, where men’s actions are more strictly 
scrutinised ; not that I wish to stigmatise the consuls at 
large. In my personal experience, I have generally found 
them extremely kind and hospitable; still there are very 
many to whom the above censure would apply ; there- 
fore, I trust, that those alone will be offended ; and if 
there be none amongst them to whom it does apply, 

“ then none have I offended.” 

The great difficulty of inducing witnesses to appear 
against public authorities, often creates an insuperable 
barrier in the course of establishing proof against these 
official delinquents ; but the newly-appointed Sardinian 
consul had been fortunate enough to collect witnesses, 
and proof sufficient to fix the guilt against his predeces- 
sors; and he was the more determined to expose their 
mal-practices, from having received a hint from his go- 
vernment, alluding to the extreme eligibility of his ap- 
pointment, which he could not discover, and even insinu- 














ated as much ; not perceiving the immense advantages to 
be derived from being doomed tv a complete exile, and 
without any salary to compensate for the privations he 
was compelled to endure. ‘T'o this it was replied, that 
whenever a vacancy occurred, with what avidity persons 
came forward to obtain the appointment, which was 
natural, from the circumstance of those who had filled 
the situation having hitherto made fortunes, although it 
was but too evident that an honest man would not be 
enabled to realise sufficient to pay his lodgings. 

I should have much liked to have known the result of 
the exposé he was preparing for his government. He 
was a remarkable instance of how completely a man may 
deceive himself, with regard to the estimation in which 
he is held by others. When I knew him at Napoli, I 
was also acquainted with a Sardinian count, who had | 
just been liberated from a prison, wherein he had been | 
confined for thirteen years, in consequence of his having 
been induced by the Prince de Carignan, (the present 
king of Sardinia,) to espouse the cause he had under- | 
taken, when he unfurled the standard of ultra liberalism. | 
Every one knows how this red-hot patriot afterwards 
cooled, and suffered his misled followers, without any | 
effort in their favour, either to perish on the scaffold, or 
to linger out their days, doomed to incarceration. He 
even permitted the count in question to remain two years | 
in confinement, after he ascended the throne, merely 
giving him the liberty of walking on the ramparts of the 
fortress in which he was imprisoned, although he had 
formerly been his most esteemed and confidential friend. 
At last, yielding to the remonstrances of the count’s 
friends, he so far ameliorated his condition as to banish 
him to Greece, under the surveillance of his brother-in- 
law, who was appointed Sardinian consul at Napoli, and 
there terminated his existence by blowing out bis brains; 
the count not having waited for that event, took French | 
leave, and proceeded to Malta. 

He was a man of strong intellectual powers, which 
had been much improved by thirteen years intense study, | 
during his imprisonment. ‘The extreme superiority of 
general information which he had acquired, had given | 
him a sort of contempt for men whose minds were but 
mediocre, and but moderately instructed. Hence, for his 
countryman, the consul at Syra, he had a most profound 
contempt, who, although no Solon, was certainly a man 
whose capacity was about the usual stamp; yet, when- 
ever he was alluded to by the count, he was always | 
designated as “ that simpleton !” and, as ill luck would | 
have it, I never received a visit from one, but the other | 
was sure to come in. This used to irritate the count to 
such a degree, that, as soon as he heard the consul’s step, | 
he would begin, “ Here comes that superlative ass ! what | 
can bring the blockhead here every time I come!” He 
then would exhaust all the contemptuous epithets of | 
which the French language was capable, in speaking of | 
the inoffensive consul ; yet, was the latter so totally un- 
conscious of the compliments with which he was honour- | 
ed, that, talking to me once when we were alone, of the | 
count, he observed, “ That is a man that it is impossible | 
I can like, and, in fact, he is universally disliked; but he 
has so exalted an opinion of me, such a high idea of all | 
I do and say, that I cannot find it in my heart to be | 
otherwise than polite to him.” This declaration amused | 
me so much, that I could not resist telling the count, how | 
grateful the consul-elect felt for the high opinion he | 
entertained of his talents, &c. ‘The misanthrope at first | 
smiled satirically when he heard it, but, as the venom of | 
his contempt began to stir up, he could bear it no longer 
sitting, but rose and walked up and down the room, ex- | 
claiming, “ Le nigot ! Vimbecile! le couyon ! le béte!” | 
then running into the Italian language, poured forth its 
artillery of contempt ; and, lastly, ended in English, by 
appealing to me if he were not a d d fool, imagining 
that to be the utmost extreme that words could convey, 
to express how much he despised him ! 

But however despised was the consul, yet could he 
afford to despise others. Alluding to his exile, as he 
termed it, at Syra, he observed that there was no society 
there for an educated man, with the exception of the 
English consul and his family, remarking, that, as to the 
Russian consul and his wife, (to whom I have before 
adverted,) the husband could only talk of shouting, and 
the wife of nothing. 

Prior to the Sardinian consul having been stationed at 
Syra, he had been an attaché at Lisbon, and his re- 
miniscences of the gaiety of that court were too fresh to 
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bear a comparison with the barren dulness of Syra, which 


certainly possesses all the evils of a seaport, and few of 


its advantages. ‘The heat was excessive, and the thirst 
in proportion, and which assailed me to a tremendous 
degree, as my only amusement, exercise, promoted it, 
whilst I kept walking about and exploring every corner 
of the place ; but could find no shade whatever. How- 
ever, an antidote to my suffering was everywhere found, 
as most delicious water is sold in the streets, at the rate 
of a fifth of a farthing a glass. 

But it was far easier to obtain that which was pure 
and good to drink, than to find any thing fit to eat: the 
restaurateurs, eating-houses, or rather starving-houses, 
are the most execrable I ever met with, except at Napoli, 
and there I was so disgusted with them, that at last I 
went without dinner so long, that, at length, I began to 
think dining was but a bad habit. After having alter- 
nately tried all the establishments that undertook to calm 
the appetite, I was turned with nausea from the last, by 
the brutality of the Greek waiter. Having brought mea 
slice of meat which looked very uninviting, I observed 
that it was neither cold nor hot, upon which the wretch 
took it up in his hand, and squeezed it until the juice 
oozed out from between his fingers, asking me, whether 
I should like it warmed up again? I dashed down the 
money, made my exit in a rage, and never again entered 
those mansions of filth. 

In another of these dens of infamous cookery, they 
gave me some meat of a description which I certainly 
never before tasted. [ appealed to Mr. Finlay, of Athens, 
who was with me, who declared it was a jackass, and 
vowed it was delicious, though I found it quite the re- 
verse. The charge was certainly very reasonable, being 
only two drachms, not quite eighteen pence of English 
money. 

The Bavarian government introduced an entire new 
coinage, all bearing the profile of Otho. ‘The drachms 
much resembled a franc, and were equal to one hundred 
paras, a very small copper coin, of the value of one-third 
of a farthing. There are also half and quarter drachms ; 
the latter is the smallest silver coin, but all very neatly 
executed. They have besides five drachm pieces, which 
are called Othos. 
and twenty drachms; and there were some few forty and 
five drachm pieces, but they were not general. 

Whilst I was in Greece, Spanish dollars were the 
most frequent coin, known by the name of collonades or 
It is a singular 


Their golden coinage consists of ten 


talaris, and passing for six drachms. 
circumstance that this should be the case throughout the 
East, even to the Indies. How such immense quantities 
of Spanish money should have found its way almost ex- 
clusively into all eastern Europe, and the major part of 
Asia, and great part of Africa, I never met with any one 
that could give a satisfactory explanation ; as the Spanish 
have ever had much 
either England, France, Russia, and other powers, who 
have held a constant communication with the Oriental 
nations. 

During my passage from Napoli to Syra, and in my 
wanderings over the latter place, I had a most curious 
companion. He was a Bavarian, and one of the secre- 
taries to La Haute Regence, as they styled it. His name 
was such an abominable one, that I never could remem- 
ber it, nor ever meet with any one else that could. He 
was an accomplished man, and a profound musician ; but 
all his thoughts and cares appeared concentrated in an 
anxiety to subdue his appetite. I had entered the ship 
late at night, and, retiring to rest, did not see this gor- 
mandising Apollo until the next morning, when he in- 
troduced himself to me; and, after a few minutes’ con- 
versation, he asked me if I had observed any symptoms, 
which might indicate any probability of the steward’s 
giving us our coffee. On my answering rather indiffer- 
ently, that I had not noticed, he very gravely said, « But 
do not you think it a subject on which we ought imme- 
diately to interest ourselves?” Having answered him, 
by stating that I was in no hurry, he could endure his 
suspense no longer, but instantly instituted an enquiry : 
then quickly returning, with an air of satisfaction, an- 
nounced the approach of the desired beverage, which 
having swallowed with all the accompaniments he could 
lay his hand upon, he went away and was quiet, but 
soon came back, and, after a few observations, returned 
to the charge, by wishing to know if i had remarked any 
preparations for cooking the dinner! On my replying 
in the negative, he appeared very uneasy, and I saw that 


less commerce with the East than 
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something was labouring in his mind, and, at last, it 

broke forth. Approaching me with a very serious air, 
he asked me if I did not think that it would be better, as 
a measure of precaution, to take some substantial re- 
freshment, in case the dinner should happen to be an 
hour later than we expected. In fact, no sooner was a 
repast over than he began his speculations on the next. 

The day we went on shore at Syra, he emptied his 
pockets of all kinds of incumbrances; the reason was 
soon explained ; I saw him looking right and left with a 
searching air; at last, the great desideratum of his 
wishes appeared in a cake-shop, from which he so re- 
plenished his pockets, that they stuck out so prominently, 
as to resemble an ass’s panniers; but, fearing that I 
should be astounded, he said, by way of explanation, that 
he only purchased a stock of provisions, as a measure of 
precaution, as we were going in the country, and there 
was no saying at what hour we might dine. ‘Thus pro- 
vided, he accompanied me, and whilst I sketched, he sat 
by me, cramming all the time, and, after a few moral 
reflections, he observed, how infinitely more confined 
were my pleasures than his; for that I could only eat 
three or at most four times a day, whilst he could eat all 
day ! 

But it was at Smyrna that I had the most comic proofs 
of his voracious appetite. While sitting at breakfast one 
morning at the inn where I was staying, he came in, and 
I invited him to partake, but he declined, saying he was 
engaged to a friend, who that morning gave a dejeuné a 
la fourchette toa number of his acquaintances, and he 
was sure it would be more substantial than many dinners, 
However, he soon changed his mind, and said he would 
take some bread: a large loaf stood on the table which 
might have had two or three slices cut from it; he dis- 
played his prowess to such effect in reducing its dimen- 
sions, that I could not forbear smiling, which he perceiv- 
ing, laughed heartily, and observed, that as he had got 
on so famously, he thought he had better finish the loaf, 
as it was not worth while leaving any! He therefore 
proceeded in his work of demolition, until his object was 
accomplished ; and he departed in order to keep his en- 
gagement. But the most amusing circumstance was 
when the waiter entered, who, glancing at the space 
which the loaf had so lately occupied, appeared to wonder 
what could have become of it, and looking at me with an 
air of enquiry, I stated the truth, that the gentleman who 
had just gone out had eaten it. He laughed incredulous- 
ly: I verily believe he always thought that I had pitched 
it out of the window into the sea. 

The next day I found, on comparing notes, my gas- 
tronomical companion and myself were invited to dine at 
the same house, that of the Dutch consul; and when we 
there met he took me on one side, and asked me if I did 
not think he had acted very prudently, in having already 
eaten a hearty dinner ; “ because,” added he, “ one can- 
not in company eat as much as one would wish.” His 
appetite, notwithstauding, retained its wonted force ; for 
when I afterwards let some of the party into the secret, 
as to the precaution he had taken, they declared that 
they thought, from the manner in which he devoured 
every thing, he had not dined for a month. In the even- 
ing he regaled us with some music, and played on the 
pianoforte in the most masterly style, It is singular that 
great musicians should so often have been great eaters, 
as Handel, Dussek, and many others. 

After three days I had enough, and something too 
much of Syra, which, like many of the Greek islands, 
presents a barren, rocky, uninteresting aspect. I then 
embarked for Smyrna on board the same filthy packet in 
which I had arrived at Syra, and thus bade adieu to 
Greece. Yet, ere I quite bid adieu to the subject, I must 
anticipate the objections which will be made to the gene- 
ral character which I have given of the Greeks, as I am 
well aware on what false grounds the majority of travel- 
lers form their judgments of the nations through which 
they pass, and of the erroneous opinions which they con- 
ceive of the natives. In proof of this I shall cite an 
instance which came under my own observation. 

I once met at Napoli with a reverend gentleman, who 
was a sort of regular young bear-leader, and had three 
young cubs with him under his charge at the time I en- 
countered him; and these were his remarks :—“ How 
this country is misrepresented !—they would persuade 
us that there are bands of robbers in all directions, and 
that it is impossible to travel through the country without 
an army; and we have been from one end of Greece to 


the other, amongst the mountains, and reputed dangerous 
places, without ever having been robbed or molested ; 
and I really think we could not have done the same thing 
in England.” 

Here the gentleman was interrupted by one of the 
youths observing that the Greeks had stolen a pair of 
candlesticks, and some other trifle, as soon as their own 
servants, whom they had brought with them from civilis- 
ed Europe, had turned their backs for an instant. «Oh, 
yes,” said the first speaker, “ that is very true; but that 
might have happened in England; and then,” continued 
he, “ it is said that the Greeks are very dirty ; now we 
certainly have not seen any proofs of it.” “ Did you 
ever enter any of their houses ?” demanded a gentleman 
who was present. “ Only two,” replied the acute ob- 
server, “ as we had our tents; but I admit that those 
habitations whose interiors we did see were very dirty.” 

Notwithstanding this last proof of the reverend gentle- 
man’s candour, he returned to his first text, that the 
Greeks were very clean and honest. The party would 
certainly have very little fear of being robbed : there were 


cherishing the hope that some fortunate circumstance 
might arise that might lead to her deliverance. 

At length her hated companion was obliged some. 
times to quit her for a short period: during one of these 
| intervals she saw a vessel passing, to which she made 
signals, and had the satisfaction of seeing them answer. 
ed, and soon after, to her inexpressible delight, she saw 
the vessel tack and make for the island. Finally, she 
was delivered from the grasp of her monster, and he was 
taken. I saw him in the hands of justice walk across 
the Place Platune at Napoli, on his way to trial. He 
was a remarkably fine looking man, much taller than 
the Greeks generally are, having also a dignified style of 
countenance and demeanour, and there was something 
dauntless in his air, as, with long but quick steps, he 
strode along amidst the throng of spectators who were 
assembled to look at him. 

As might be expected he was condemned, and was 
the first man guillotined in Greece. I really believe that 
seven eighihs of the population of Napoli were collected 
to see him executed. I passed through the crowd a few 





four of them, and each had their servant, and in addition | 
a regular cook and a guide ; besides which, four or five 
men accompanied them, of whom they hired the horses ; | 
so that they were a little army in themselves. At the 
period they were in Greece, a great check had been given | 
to a marauding system which had prevailed in the country, | 
and had given rise to many robberies and other outrages, 
until the government had found it absolutely necessary 
to have recourse to the most decisive measures for insur- 
ing the safety of travellers, and which they had just 
effected, prior to the arrival of the gentlemen alluded to. 

At the time I quitted Greece, highway robbery was by 
no means prevalent, but since I left, there have been in- 
surrections in various provinces, and under those circum- 
stances some danger is always incurred, in passing 
through the disaffected parts of the country; as the tra- 
veller is frequently assailed and plundered by those who 
have taken up arms, pretending to enrol themselves under 
patriot banners, but, in effect, to avail themselves of that 
pretext to pillage, and sometimes murder the weak and 
unguarded. 

Greece has lately found an advocate in a gentleman 
who passed a few weeks in the country, and who has 
given the public the benefit of his remarks, and observes 
that it has been the fashion lately to decry the Greeks in 
a most merciless manner, but that it was his opinion that 
there was as great a proportion of virtue and morality in 
Greece as in other countries. When one first enters 
amongst a people, it is very natural to wish to think well 
of them, and that, I have no doubt, was his case; but, 
had he staid months, instead of weeks, I think he would 
have found cause to change his opinion. 

During the time I was in Greece, a most extraordinary 
outrage was committed, which created a great sensation. 
A lady and gentleman, accompanied by their man ser- 
vant, took a small boat to carry them to some spot which 
was not very distant. The little bark to which they 
committed themselves belonged to a captain, who, with 
his man, managed his vessel without further assistance. 
On their way they had occasion to touch at a small 
island ; and the captain and his man going on shore, the 
latter proposed to the former to murder the gentleman 
and his servant, by which means they could possess 
themselves of the property the strangers had with them, 
as also the person of the lady. The captain rejected his 
proposition indignantly, whereupon he was instantly 
stabbed by the sanguinary fellow, who had endeavoured 
to tempt his master to commit the foulest of crimes. 
The wretch then went coolly to the boat, forming some 
pretext to induce the servant to come on shore; and 
when he had drawn him into the island, out of sight of 
the other passengers, he murdered him as he had done 
the captain. 

Once more returning to the boat, the assassin plunged 
the fatal knife into the back of the gentleman, who fell 
and expired at the feet of his wife, who fainted, and was 
carried by the murderer to a but where he also deposited 
the property. 

The unfortunate lady, when she recovered, found her- 
self in the arms of him who had so recently killed her 
husband in her presence. For some days she was obliged 
to yield to the brutal force of him whose hand had 
widowed her. Resistance was in vain; her feebleness 
could nought effect against the assassin’s strength ; there- 








fore was she forced to submit to all his desires, still 


minutes prior to the culprit’s being brought forth, and it 
appeared to me that all the higher, middle, and lower 
classes of the male inhabitants of the country, for some 
miles round, were congregated together. The guilty 
wretch showed much firmnessat the last hour ; harangued 
the people in a manner which astonished his auditors, 
exhorting them to take warning by him, in language 
that appeared superior to his class; acknowledged the 
justice of his sentence, and had already made a detailed 
confession of the extent of his crime. 

Many persons at different periods have been robbed, 
and some murdered in those caiques, or small boats, 
when they have engaged them for proceeding to any 
considerable distance. 

—<—— 


CHAPTER XI. 


Smyrna—Arquée’s—Population of the city—Bournabat—Its de 
lightful residences—Its beautiful gardens—Its gay parties— 
Turkish and Armenian quarter—Antique remains—Pleasing 
associations—Borja—An Arabian camp—Asses of Smyrna— 
Flooring an Englishman—Strange distinctions—Untaught 
ladies—Characters of the Levanters—The Casin—Troublesome 
midshipmen—Their comical pranks— Disturbed old gentleman 
—An awful personage—Enforces his authority—A hoax— 
Casin balls—One given by French officers—Difficulty to keep 
order—Threatened duel—Devotion to play—Greek Casin—Il- 
liberal exclusion from society—Trade of card playing—An 
elopemeut—The parties concerned. 

We passed by the isle of Scio, still fresh, I have no 
doubt, in my reader’s memory, on account of the dread- 
ful massacre there committed by the Turks upon the 
Greeks, when they invaded that unfortunate island. It 
is the most fertile and cheerful looking of any that I 
saw in the Archipelago, and is famed for producing the 
gum mastic, so constantly in use by the ladies through- 
out the East, both natives and Franks, who masticate it 
almost the whole day. We then coasted along the shores 
of Anatolia, which are remarkably fertile and picturesque. 
On the third day we descried the castle of Smyrna, the 
scenery increasing in richness, and at length we entered 
the magnificent bay of Smyrna. 

On arriving at this city, most European strangers go 
to Madame Moracini’s ; but the accounts I heard of that 
lady’s prowess rather scared me from the desire of do- 
mesticating myself at her boarding-house, she having 
left the visible impressions of her claws upon the face 
of the son of the great Israelite capitalist, who certainly, 
from all I ever saw of him, is a most inoffensive young 
man. She also pitched the trunks and effects of Lord 
P. out of window, who always has been known 
for the mildest of the mild; and I, being of a very pa- 
cific turn, and having a peculiar objection to female bel- 
ligerents, took up my quarters with M. Arquée, who is 
just what an innkeeper should be, quiet, civil, obliging, 
and not extortionate in his charges; and one is about as 
comfortable there as one can expect to be in Turkey, 
though my first night was miserable; having neglected 
to unfurl my musquitiere, I was tormented to the most 
torturing degree by the musquitoes. In my opinion 
they are one of the scourges of Smyrna. If one would 
read, write, or occupy oneself in any manner during the 
evening, it is necessary to wear gloves, if one does not 
wish to have one’s hands covered with red and white 
blisters ; and then it is requisite to be constantly on the 
«ui vive to protect the face. 
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~ Smyrna is a large city, and extremely populous: the 
number of inhabitants is generally admitted to be about 
one hundred and fifty thousand, It is divided into four 
quarters, thus distinguished—the Frank, Turk, Jew, and 
Armenian ; besides which there is an immense number of 
Greeks, whose residences are mixed in a great measure 
amongst those of the Franks. The aristocracy of the 
society consists of the consuls and the merchants, who 
live in a generous and hospitable manner ; perhaps ra- 
ther too much so for the extent of their incomes, as 
there are none who possess such as would be called 
large fortunes in the great commercial towns in Europe. 

There are many interesting spots round Smyrna; and 
I never was struck with any village as much as I was 
with that of Bournabat, about eight miles from the city. 
Having just come from Greece, where I never saw a 
tree, except one just outside the gates of Napoli, which 
[used to go and look at almost every evening, I was 
delighted to arrive at a spot which was one entire bower, 
composed of immensely high trees; bere and there a 
few stately cypresses towering above the rest. Amongst 
this forest of various shrubs, entwining round or shroud- 
ing the more lofty timber, the villas of the merchants, 
both right and left, show their trellissed balconies, and 
cheerful white walls. Most of them are extremely pretty, 
and some in very good taste. The gardens are beautiful; 
and, all joining to each other, and possessing the choicest 
plants of the East, as well as those of Europe, combine 
to form one of the richest scenes I ever witnessed. 
Bournabat has perhaps not less than from fifty to sixty 
of these delightful residences. Some may be termed 
elegant mansions, others merely tasteful cottages, but all 
present to the view such cool shaded retreats as charm 
the stranger in these oppressive climes. 

A large gateway generally forms the entrance to the 
gardens of these dwellings, having on each side of it 
stone seats, capable of containing perhaps a dozen per- 
sons; and here the family sit at sunset regularly every 
evening, if the weather admit. I was much struck with 
this custom the first time I visited the village, as, in 
riding through its whole range, I saw on either side, at 
every gate, groups of well dressed people, of which the 
greater proportion were females, and who greeted us as 
we passed, as Mr. Whithall, an English merchant, to 
whose house I was proceeding, was known to all; there- 
fore salutations of recognition were exchanged with 
every family from each side of the road, as we continu- 
ed our course towards our destination. 

From the balconies of some of these agreeable country 
seats, the view is most exquisite: beneath you lies 
the garden, consisting of plants of the most varied and 
richest foliage that fancy could have flung together; 
some they have whose leaves were of the deepest crim- 
son, which contrasts beautifully with the pale yellow 
and light green, which twine themselves together, and 
climb up the trellisses which form a sort of awning round 
the lower parts of the mansion; masses of beds of 
flowers display a bright variegated carpet, which com- 
pose a groundwork, trom which rise, somewhat higher, 
the rich and spreading vine, with its purple clustering 
treasures, which in big profusion are seen reeling to the 
earth ; then the dark green orange and lemon trees, with 
their bright fruit, looking like spots of sunshine, glitter- 
ing amongst the shade; above, in broad clumps, the 
timber trees extend their round masses, occasionally 
broken by the dark melancholy cypress, rearing their 
pyramidic heads sometimes in the distance, even to the 
clouds. Smyrna appears sufficiently obscured to leave 
only its beauties distinctly visible; its mosques and 
minarets, rising from the mass of roofs, alone arresting 
the admirer’s eye ; whilst beyond its noble bay presents 
her wide silver sheet, bounded by the wild barren moun- 
tains, whose mantling brows majestically uprear their 
summits, and shut the scene. Thus you have for your 
foreground the richest and gayest fertility that nature 
and art can bring together, whilst your extreme dis- 
tance, though arid and naked, presents a grand romantic 
outline, relieving boldly from the bright horizon. 

At nightfall, the different groups retire within their 
gates, to their tea and supper, which they are in the 
habit of taking together as one meal; as many intro- 
duce hot joints, poultry, game, fruit, &c. (and uitimate- 
ly wine, if any one choose it), at the same time that 
they take their tea. This generally ends about nine. 
Then the visiting and parties begin ; and I verily believe 
that not one family in Bournabat ever remain at home 








alone, unless confined there by illness: either they re- 
ceive and have a party at home, or they go to one else- 
where, at some of their neighbours. ‘The amusements 
are always the same, consisting of ecarté, at which every 
one bets. The ladies seldom take the cards, but display 
great avidity in betting, with the exception of the young 
unmarried girls, who do not enter into it, Whist is 
sometimes introduced ; and although the fortunes are so 
small in this part of the world, yet I have frequently 
known a person to win or lose twenty pounds in an 
evening, even at these little parties. About twelve they 
mostly break up. It is pleasing then to stroll about 
Bournabat, and see the various groups coming from the 
different seirées, particularly of a moonlight night: the 
light flowing drapery of the females has a pretty effect, 
floating about the green lanes and dark sylvan shades, 
formed by the numerous groves of Bournabat; it grati- 
fies to hear their mirthful voices, as they pass in con- 
verse, or catch a few wild notes, carolled in playful 
carelessness, or listen to the chords which just meet the 
ear from some distant guitar, or hear the sprightly laugh, 
all uniting to tell a tale of cheerfulness and merriment. 
Parties such as these appear at every turn and corner 
about midnight, or until one, when the village is left to 
that repose which its thick and lofty bowers secm so pe- 
culiarly to invite. 

The tree which is most cultivated here is the ungraft- 
ed mulberry: it grows rapidly, reaches a fair height, and 
forms a delightful shade. ‘There are other parts of 
Bournabat, inhabited by the Turks, some Jews, and a 
few Armenians, which are quite in the Eastern style. 
There is a sort of bazar, and vines so trained that they 
cross the streets, and you walk under them, having a 
canopy of bunches of grapes above you. ‘The inmates 
of the various houses, or shops, sit smoking before their 
doors at sunset, forming the most grotesque pictures ; 
and in different parts one finds some interesting little 
bits of ruins, most highly picturesque. In fact I doubt 
if there can any where be found a village capable of 
affording more agreeable impressions to the obscrving 
stranger. 

The road to Smyrna I also found replete with objects 
which must excite the attention of every traveller who 
possesses an enquiring mind. Many of the fields are 
divided by walls, formed of stones laid one upon an- 
other; and amongst them I frequently found fragments 
of fluted marble columns, of the most exquisite work- 
manship, having no doubt belonged to some buildings of 
antiquity, which must have been of the highest order ; 
but I could obtain no particulars, or even conjectures, as 
to what they had belonged ; nor indeed could I find any 
one in the slightest degree interested in the subject. 

The ancient history of this part of the country is ra- 
ther obscure. Strabo is the author who has afforded the 
most information regarding this neighbourhood. Poly- 
carp, we are informed, suflered martyrdom near Smyrna ; 
and it is pretended that the father of Peter the Apostle 
was the bishop of Smyrna. This, if true, proves that 
prelates in those days must have been much more 
humble than those of the present time, who certainly 
never bring up their sons to be fishermen. Not very 
distant is a spot called Homer’s Grotto, where the credu- 
lous are persuaded he wrote his poem of the Siege of Troy. 

At a short distance from Bournabat, on the road to 
Smyrna, I passed by some fine groves of olives, which 
were composed of the largest trees I had yet seen of that 
description, and really had a very picturesque appear- 
ance. I then rode between myrtle hedges, and met 
numbers of camels ; in fact, all around me appeared to 
savour of the East, ever to me delightful, as being con- 
nected with associations which cheered my earliest years. 
Approaching a well, I paused to view a handsome Greek 
girl, who was standing with a pitcher, just the same in 
form as always given in illustrations of the Bible. Some 
Turks with their camels were also seeking water, and 
were talking with her. Who is there that would not 
have thought of Rebecca? So it was, at times I was re- 
minded of the Scriptures, and at others of the Arabian 
Nights. In fact, it is in Oriental customs and manners 
alone that we now find some vestige of romance. 

I love to see their orange groves, their cool fountains, 
their myrtle bowers ; even their women, with their long 
white veils, have an air of mystery which interests. 
Their cemeteries, beneath the shades of the tall and 
sombre cypress ; the poetic costume of the men ; their 
fine features ; their turbaned heads ; their long strings 





of camels, and even the camel-drivers’ rude madrigal, 
has charms for me. As I proceeded further, I came to 
some lakes, or rather ponds, called Diana’s baths. Here 
they pretend the chaste goddess and her nymphs were 
wont to bathe. 

There is another very pleasant village about four miles 
from Smyrna, called Borja, possessing a number of de- 
lightful little retreats; some of which reminded me of 
Goldswith’s description of the Vicar of Wakefield’s 
dwelling—so rural, so simple: the approaches to some 
of them have quite the appearance as if you were en- 
tering a bower; and the fashion of the houses have a 
something original about them that partakes not of the 
stiffness so general with our habitations in more civilised 
nations. Here also the custom exists of the parents, 
with their children, visiters, or other inmates of their 
family, even to the servants, all sitting, after sunset, be- 
fore the doors of their houses. There is something 
primitive and patriarchal about this that I like; it pro- 
motes sociality, neighbours are constantly brought in 
contact, and the whole village, by this means, are con- 
tinually communicating together ; and he who seeks so- 
ciety has only to take a stroll through the hamlet, and 
form one of that circle which most takes his fancy, as 
all here are known to each other. 

In returning from this village to Smyrna, I was much 
amused by seeing an Arabian camp. ‘The women had 
a sad, skinny, squalid appearance ; the tents were ar- 
ranged in a circle, forming an area, in which the chil- 


| dren were playing. 


Borja, although extremely pretty, is not on so high a 
scale as Bournabat ; the former being composed of houses 
of an humbler class, very picturesque, but not to com- 
pare to the elegant mansions of the latter, many of 
which are adorned by handsome porticoes, formed by 
fine stone columns, and having quite the air of Italian 
villas. 

The mode of conveyance between Smyrna and the 
adjacent villages is almost exclusively by asses. Some 
few of the merchants keep a horse, but much oftener are 
they seen upon an ass; and I never remember seeing a 
lady on horseback whilst I remained in the country, It 
certainly must be admitted that the asses at Smyrna are 
superior to any I have ever seen in Europe, and the price 
bears an adequate proportion. A fine,ass will sometimes 
cost as much asa thousand piastres (ten pounds) and 
will not be apt to stumble; but, with the generality of 
them, you must make up your mind to fall once in about 
every seven or eight times that you mount them; and 
numerous are the accidents occasioned by such falls. I 
have known many ladies who have had either an arm, a 
leg, or some ribs broken, and yet mount again and gallop 
away as boldly as ever, as soon as they have been cured 
and allowed to take the air. Until one is in some degree 
accustomed to them, it is certainly very difficult to keep 
one’s seat ; as the saddle is arranged for men, being often 
very wide, square, and flat, and the girths consequently 


| can never be drawn very tight, the saddle projecting too 











far beyond the rotundity of the animal. 

I remembet an English gentleman, on being cautioned 
to take care that he kept his seat (as he had no sooner 
mounted his ass than he began to swing about in a very 
unsteady manner), replied that he had rode all manner 
of horses without coming to the ground, and that it was 
not an ass that was going to throw him. He had about 
eight miles to go, and absolutely contrived to fall from 
his ass seven times in the course of his journey. Some 
might suppose that he had been making too free with the 
juice of the grape; yet that was not the case. But the 
saddle being loose, every time he swayed too much to 
the right or left, ‘it turned under him, and down came 
the rider, who, being an animated man, was always for- 
getting, twisting about, and losing his equilibrium. As 
[ had no penchant for rolling in the mud or dust, I took 
some pains to keep my ass op his legs, and to preserve a 
well regulated balance, and was fortunate enough to 
escape the degradation of having ever been brought to 
the ground by an ass. 

Few places, I should think, could vie with Smyrna 
for the number of large families; and as to the young 
marriageable Jadies amongst the Frank society, they 
might form a little army. ‘Taking the first and second 
classes, they enumerate four hundred; of which it is 
calculated that there are eighty-four appertaining to the 
first class, which I understand is a very correct estima- 
tion, according to the Smyrna statistics: whilst amongst 
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the young men of the sahigel class ‘there are e but 5 six 
in a situation to marry. So much for the hopes of the 
young ladies in this overstocked city ; and, in ten years 
hence, they will probably have as fine a posse of old 
maids (or at least of single ladies) as any town could 
desire, that commodity being rather at a discount already 
in the Smyrna market, owing to the great glut. In fact, 
at almost all the houses at which I visited I found an 
elderly unmarried lady. 

Their line of demarcation for the separation of the 
classes is a subject that I never could understand ; and, 
indeed, I have heard it remarked that it would require a 
residence of seven years thoroughly to understand it. 
You will meet a man well educated, of gentlemanly 
manners, having a handsome house and establishment, a 
good fortune, and living generously and hospitably ; then 
why, it will be asked, is he not in the first class? The 
answer is, because he is an Armenian, or he is a Greek, 
or a person of the country. Thus, at Smyrna, it is the 
nation that renders a man otherwise than a gentleman. 
Some instances exist, amongst the first class, of females 
who cannot read, in fact have never learned their letters ; 
and amongst this boasted first class, intended to be so 
aristocratically select, are women who make neckcloths, 
shirts, stocks, &c.; but they are either descended from 
Europeans, or are so by birth. 

I was astonished when I heard how extremely illite- 
rate were some of the ladies whom I met in what was 
considered the first society: in fact, one whom I had 
particularly remarked as possessing the most pleasing 
person and agreeable manners, I was informed could not 
read or write in any language, although she spoke fluent- 
ly Greek, French, and Italian. There were many fe- 
males under the same circumstances, who would not 
have condescended to have associated with any one of 
the second class, who might be infinitely better informed. 
The young persons are all educated, at least to the 
degree of reading and writing. They have an extra- 
ordinary tact for learning languages: the first they learn 
is Greek ; as all the servants are so, they naturally ac- 
quire that tongue first that is spoken by their nurses; 
then French, being the language of society, is what they 
acquire the next; Italian soon follows, and some learn 
the Turkish; but it appears singular that the English, 
French, Germans, &c., who have established themselves 
at Smyrna, and married ladies of the place, frequently 
could not converse with their children, who, until a cer- 
tain age, could only express themselves in Greek. 

Respecting the Frank inhabitants, it has been observed 
that it matters litthe what nation a man comes from, as 
a few years’ residence in Smyrna will make any one a 
regular Levanter; perhaps the term may not be perfectly 
comprehended by all my readers; I will, therefore, en- 
deavour to give some idea of it, although it is very diffi- 
cult to render it in all its meanings, as understood by 
those who have traveled or sojourned much in the Le- 
vant. A regular Levanter is supposed to speak several 
languages badly, and none well. The Greek spoken at 
Smyrna is execrable ; and the little that a foreigner there 
acquires is a grade worse. ‘The Levanter is ever con- 
sidered so quickly alive to his interest, that, if he can 
take you in, he never will resist the opportunity, either 
in making a bargain, getting off from it, or taking ad- 
vantage of the difference of the value of money, which 
often will vary several times in the course of the day. 
His answers are generally evasive: he fears to give you 
a direct one, lest he might in any shape compromise his 
interest ; yet he is indolent, compared with European 
merchants, which arises from his adopting Eastern habits, 
which, after a time, he finds infectious; and as he be- 
comes ostentatious, he spends much and _ saves little. 
Hence so few large fortunes amongst the foreign com- 
mercial men in this part of the world; but it heeds little 
what strangers say of the Smyrniots, when they are so 
severe upon themselves, that it would not be easy for travel- 
lers to exceed the condemnation they pronounce on their 
fellow townsmen. 

I have often observed, that, as so many persons are 
totally rained by the frequent fires of Smyrna, I won- 
dered that they had not any fire insurance offices, as they 
had three for losses in shipping. ‘They invariably made 
me the same answer, that, if there were any means of 
insuring against fire at Smyrna, every man would set 
his house on fire ! 

They have an establishment which they call Casin, 
or, as the Italians term it, Casino, and which might be 


translated into English as a club-house, although chat | 


does not describe it exactly: it is supported by a sub- 
scription of the principal merchants; and any stranger 
arriving at Smyrna, well recommended, is always intro- 
duced at the Casin, and as soon as he enters he is 
presented with coffee. Several rooms are always open ; 
and there are two billiard tables, at which the visiter may 
take his turn to play equally with the subscriber. Whist 
and ecarté are constantly going forward throughout the 
whole evening, and every evening (except during the 
summer), Sundays included. Newspapers are taken, 
and several sets of chessmen are kept; so that there is 
a variety of amusements to attract the strangers, who, 
perhaps, not knowing any families with whom to pass 
the evenings, find a delightful resource in the Casin. 

Few institutions are conducted on so liberal a footing, 
free admittance being accorded to all officers of every 
nation; but the conductors are rather tenacious with 
respect to a certain degree of etiquette regarding cos- 
tume. In those warm climates it is agreeable to take 
off one’s coat when playing billiards, but it is not deemed 
sufficiently respectful to the Casin, therefore it is not 
permitted ; and in the summer the gentlemen are in the 
habit of wearing short linen or cotton jackets, or rather 
loose waistcoats, even at the evening parties; and many 
persons endeavoured to do the same at the Casin, but it 
was not allowed. Many an attempt was made, and many 
a white jacket was turned away at the door. 

I was informed by Mr. M , an old English mer- 
chant, who was termed the father of the Casin, and who 
thought it impossible to treat the establishment with too 
profound a veneration, that the most troublesome gentry 





laid himself very comfortably <1 on the crimson velvet, his 
whole length just taking the measure of the sofa, and, 
as might have been expected, soon fell fast asleep, when 
his snoring became so outrageously loud, that he dis. 
turbed four gentlemen who were engaged over a most 
solemn game of whist. 

At last one began, “ It is really very disagreeable that 
our amusement cannot proceed quietly, but that one must 
be subjected to the annoyance of the snorting of yon 
huge animal!” “ He must be awakened,” said a second, 
“«“ Ah, that is right,” returned the first, «so do ;” «“ wake 
him by all means, partner.” “ No,” resumed the second; 
“as you were the first to complain, so [ think it incum. 
bent upon you to relieve us of this nuisance.” Upon 
this the first old gentieman turned towards the sonorous 
mass of flesh, as if with the intention of following his 
partner’s advice, but I believe he thought the young offi. 
cer was too big, as, after a little hesitation, he came to 
the decision that the best person to proceed actively in 
the affair, was one of the commissaries (or, as we should 
say, stewards). Accordingly, that one who was always 
present advanced ; and, willing to display a little autho. 
rity, and being a most awful looking personage, six feet 
three at least, office sat well upon him, and he readily 
undertook to awaken the delinquent to reason and him. 
self, which he did; at the same time, as he spoke some 
English, addressing the drowsy subject with the question 
of « Why are you sleeping here?” “ Why?” replied 
the other, “why, because I was sleepy, to be sure!” 
« But this is not the proper place to sleepin.” “Oh,as 
to that,” returned the midshipman, “I slept very well, 
thank ye:” then rubbing his eyes, looked up at the 





they had to deal with in enforcing the due respect which 








they exacted for the Casin, were the English midship- 
men, who were inclined to rebel against all rules, whether 
of etiquette, costume, or, in fact, any thing that sub- 
jected them to the slightest control ; and one evening 
that I was poring over the newspapers, Mr. M very 
gravely came up to me, and begged I would step with 
him, and he would show me a proof of what he had 
stated. Accordingly, I accompanied him to another 
room, where he pointed out to me one young spark, who | 
was certainly in a most piteous plight. All the lower 
part of his trowsers were one mass of mud, and there 
was a hole in them which displayed his bare calf, from | 
his stocking either having a similar misfortune, or that 
he had none on, or that it had fallen down to his ankles. 
Be that as it may, to the old gentleman’s appeal, which 
he addressed to me, of whether any one in that condition 
ought to be admitted into saloons which were opened for 

the reception of gentlemen, I certainly felt compelled to 
reply in the negative, as he evidently did appear as if he 
had been dancing in some filthy ditch. 

In some instances the directors had been under the 
necessity of resorting to severer measures with the young 
midshipmen, who would sometimes lie on the rich velvet 
sofas, putting up their muddy boots upon them; and, as 
I have been informed, but did not witness, have scram- 
bled upon the billiard tables, and have jumped thereon, | 
with other acts of mischief; which at last induced the | 
stewards to write to the commanders, requesting they | 
would remonstrate with these youths on the impropriety | 
of their conduct; or that they should be compelled to 
rescind their regulation, which admitted all officers to 
the Casin, as far as regarded the English nation. 

They received for their answer, that, as long as those 
who were placed under their command behaved properly 
on board their ships, and punctually performed the duties 
required of them, they could not take cognisance of every 
trifling irregularity that they might be accused of while 
on shore ; and that with respect to the rules, regulations, 
&c., the proprietors might think proper to make regard- 
ing their Casin, they, the directors, must of course be 
the best judges. 

The stewards, therefore, finding that this means of 
redress was unavailable, resolved to have recourse to 
more summary measures; and a circumstance occurring 
soon after, in which the young men had surpassed them- 
selves in some indecorum, force was applied on the part 
of the Casinists, and two of these young springals were 
flung down stairs, and one of them rather scathed by the 
fall. But these circumstances all happened before my 
arrival at Smyrna. What little affairs of the kind I 
witnessed were not very serious, as, on the contrary, 
they rather amused me than otherwise. 

One night, a long young English midshipman had 














steward with a familiar air, and called out, “I say, what's 
o'clock?” The dignified gentleman did not deign a re- 
ply, but with a haughty air showed his elegant repeater. 
“Oh,” said the seaman, “ past ten;” adding, with a 
sociable tone of voice, “ then I think I had better be off;” 
and at the same time off he toddled. But the extreme 
carelessness with which he received the reproof from the 
high and mighty steward, was so comic, that even the 
old gentlemen could not refrain from laughing; and [ 
made no attempt to conceal my mirth. 

Another instance I once witnessed, of breach of re- 
spect to the Casin, and which I found equally amusing. 
The hero was again an English midshipman, who, I 


| imagine, had been taking a walk in the country, where 


he had cut a stick; and having seated himself, set to 
work with a knife, shaving his shelala into a respectable 
form, until at length the chips began to have a very un- 
sightly appearance on the beautiful Turkey carpet; 
whereupon the censor approached him, asking if he 
thought he was in a fitting place to do work of that kind! 
“I don’t see why it is not as good as any other,” said 
the sea-cub. “ And pray,” demanded his interrogator, 
“do you expect a servant to come and clear away all 
that litter after you?” Oh, not at all,” replied the 
youth; “it is not in my way.” “ No, perhaps not,” 
rejoined the steward : “ but it may be in the way of other 
people.” « Ah,” replied the tar, with a smile of irresis- 
tible good humour, “ but that’s nothing to me!” The 
steward, at length provoked at the imperturbable indiffer- 
ence of the young incorrigible, said, in a serious tone, 
« You cannot continue that work here, sir. If you choose 
to go down stairs in the smoking room, you may do as 
you please.” Any where to oblige you,” said the son 
of Neptune, walking off with his knife and stick, whist- 
ling as he went. 

But the most comic event that ever was recorded in 
the annals of the Casin was brought about by the wag- 
gery of a young Maltese, who introduced a youth which 
he had no right to do, not being a subscriber; but, on 
his stating in a whisper, that it was an English duke, 
traveling incognito, whom he wished to view the interior 
of the Casin, the stranger was received in the most dis- 
tinguished manner. The proud and pompous steward 
doffed his beaver with all possible respect, and it is even 
said, that the great ball room, which was seldom opened, 
except on extraordinary occasions, was lighted, that it 
might appear to the young duke to the greatest advan- 
tage ; and every attention that could be lavished on any 
one was conferred on the illustrious stranger. 

Two days after this, the son of the English vice-consul 
had occasion to go on board a ship bound for England, 
and there found the reputed young duke, and remarked 
how sorry he felt to observe that they were so soon losing 
his grace. The youth, perhaps not noticing the last ex- 
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pression, very innocently said, “ Why, sir, Mr. Burton 
says, there is nothing for me to do here, and I had better 
quit.” « But how is it,” demanded the enquirer, “ that 
Mr. Burton can have so much influence over your ac- 
tions?” “ Why, he says it is not worth while for me to 
be remaining here, only just to brush his clothes and 
shoes.’ The secret now was out: the stranger, who 
bad been introduced as a young English duke at the 
Casin, was no other than the servant of a gentleman 
named Burton, who was on his travels, and passing some 
time at Smyrna. 

The steward who was thus taken in would not suffer 
this anecdote to be mentioned in his presence, nor could 
many of the proprietors of the Casin bear to hear of it, 
though it was from one of them I derived my informa- 
tion, and had it confirmed by several others. 

But, notwithstanding all jokes or hoaxes that may 
have been played upon it, there are few establishments in 
Europe which so merit the stranger’s praise ; and none 
can have more reason to speak well of it than myself, 
having frequented it for more than six months as a visiter, 
and ever having met with the greatest attention and po- 
liteness from the stewards and subscribers, 

They get up the balls at the Casin on a most splendid 
scale; the large room appropriated to that purpose is of 
the handsomest description, and the other apartments 
being also opened for the accommodation of the company, 
a thousand persons might participate in the amusements 
of the evening, without being subjected to inconvenience 
for the want of space; and if the rooms be required by 
any individuals, wishing to give the Smyrniots 4 ball, 
by application to any of the subscribers, on reference to 
the stewards and a certain number of the members, it is 
generally granted. 

During my sojourn at Smyrna, the French officers of 
the ships of war on the station decided on giving a ball : 
the Casin was asked and granted; and certainly every 
thing was arranged in the most sumptuous manner, and 
provisions laid in with no sparing hand; but no sooner 
was it decided that there were to be sixty turkeys, with 
a proportionate number of hams, fowls, ducks, &c., than 
it was known and echoed through all the Frank quarter 
of Smyrna, and the poor officers were assailed by every 
one they met for tickets ; and many who could not meet 
with them on shore, took boat, and went off to their 
ships, rightly judging that they were sure there to find 
some of the gentlemen, from whom by dint of solicita- 
tion they could obtain tickets. The consequence was, 
many persons procured entrance, who had never before 
gained admittance to the balls generally given at the 
Casin ; but the young officers were too good natured to 
resist entreaty, therefore gave away their tickets without 
much discrimination. 

The Smyrniots themselves, aware of the gastronomic 
powers of their townspeople, cautioned the Frenchmen, 
that, unless some restrictions were placed on the indis- 
criminate access to the provisions, that they would all be 
demolished in the first hour. Profiting by this hint, the 
officers, by means of their sails, converted the grand 
terrace of the Casin into a sort of immense tent, and there 
all the good things were arranged, with permission given 
to the ladies (as being judged the least cormorants of the 
two) to enter at will as soon and whenever they pleased, 
but that the men should not have entrance until the 
ladies should have had ample time to take as much re- 
freshment as they might desire. 

To enforce this regulation, a sentinel was placed at the 
door which led to the grand awning under which the 
collation was spread: one of their marines, a fine fierce 
looking fellow was selected, to protect this pass, and 
could he have maintained it inviolable, he would have 
been entitled to more honour and glory, than ever has 
been bestowed on Leonidas, for his celebrated defence of 
the pass of Thermopyle. The bravest of the brave must 
at last yield to numbers; the most doughty hero must 
fall before a host; so it was with the luckless sentinel : 
his post was forced ; he was disgraced, and was punish- 
ed, in order to maintain the honour and character of the 
French nation; and the Rubicon once passed by the 
ravenous guests, like wolves, they pounced on their prey, 
and many a turkey would have been speedily demolished, 
had not the officers rallied, and by a sudden charge drove 
back the invaders, who attempted a counter-charge, which 
failed; and two sentinels being stationed to guard the 
post in dispute, well supported by several of the aspirants 
(that is, French midshipmen,) and one or two lieu- 








tenants, no farther incursions succeeded, although many | Beside the Frank Casin, the one I have hitherto de- 
were attempted; but I found that near this aforesaid | scribed, there is another, entitled the Greek Casin, 
door was the most interesting spot in the room, from the | wherein gambling is carried to a much greater pitch, and 


constant struggles, or discussions that were going for- | where the faro table is established. 
One gentleman, of colossal height and size, and | when balls are given, the ladies then enter with great 


ward. 


On those nights 


whose very nose, one might imagine, would have knock- | avidity into the game, and often have I seen them weep- 


ed down a moderate sized man, remonstrated bitterly 
against the regulation adopted, of only admitting ladies, 
without their husbands or brothers, saying that his sisters 
were then in the tent, where he and all the gentlemen 





| 


ing over their losses. ‘There are many Europeans who 
are members of the Greek as well as the Frank Casin, 
although the Greeks are not admitted to the latter esta- 
blishment, any more than the Armenians, Turks, Jews, 


were forbidden to enter, except indeed the French officers &c., as it would be considered 4 compromise of their 


themselves, and how could he tell what might be their 
conduct towards the ladies, when they had no protectors, 
and that there was no check to any familiarities that 
might be offered them ; at the same time insisting upon 
being allowed to enter, and making a desperate push 
forward, on being refused ; but receiving a repulse from 
the arm of a French lieutenant, he was obliged to relin- | 
quish his object, informing his repeller, that on the mor- 


affair of this nature immediately, if you will retire with 
me.” This the other declined, and had business which | 
demanded his presence at Odessa, and caused him to | 
quit Smyrna at five o’clock the next morning, leaving | 
the French officer to seek him in vain. 

I seldom witnessed a more animated scene, than when 
a man first entered with a tray of ices, wines, and other 
refreshments: a simultaneous rush was made at him, | 
from all parts, which defeated its own object, as they 
pressed so suddenly upon him, that the poor fellow lost 
his equilibrium, and let fall all the nice things that he was 
carrying. Numerous were the gowns which were spuil- 
ed; I knew one lady who had a beautiful rose coloured 
silk dress totally ruined. After I had retired, I under- 
stood the greatest clamour and confusion took place at 
the throwing open the door, that gave ingress to the re- 
freshments: the numbers who pressed for entrance so 
choked up the doorway that there they stuck, for some 
minutes, neither able to advance nor retreat; but, once | 
well in, the work was just what Prince Eugene declared 
a battle should be, short, sharp, and decisive. Bones 
alone remained to attest the havoc that had been commit- 
ted, and numbers went grumbling away, dissatisfied, | 
particularly those who had gone without their dinner, 
calculating on the slaughter they should commit, when 
they heard of the sixty turkeys, &c. 

Whilst dancing and scrambling went on in some of 
the rooms, gaming continued with all the intense anxiety | 
that cupidity could excite in the others, and, although, | 
to a frequenter of Crockford’s, it would only be called 
child’s play, yet it was to a most extravagant degree for | 
Smyrna, as I have known a person win to the amount of | 
370/. in an evening ; and when it is considered that not 
one of the players possessed an income amounting to a 
thousand a year, it must be admitted how criminal is 
such a pursuit for men who have large families, and such 
limited funds. 

As this occupation goes on at the Casin every night, 
Sundays not excepted, and there are persons who have 
no other means of obtaining their livelihood, but whist 
and ecarté, they become great adepts at it, preserve a 
respectable appearance, and have never been suspected 
of having played otherwise than fairly. ‘They usually 
play until past midnight; but on those nights when 
there are balls, they continue playing until ten or eleven 
o’clock the next morning. But the scenes which take 
place on account of mistakes, which are constantly aris- 
ing, regarding the division of the money, are sometimes | 
highly amusing. Persons who have won, have often | 
found, if they did not take up their money pretty quickly, | 
that there was none left on the table. It generally hap- 
pened that when two persons were seated to play at 
ecarté, that there would be eight or ten betters on each 
side, and every one should deposit their stake on the 
table, but they do not all do so; hence, I imagine, arise 
the errors that have so often proved the source of discord, | 
whilst persons who have been accustomed to witness 
these deticiencies, naturally, as soon as they find they have 
won, catch at the money, fearing lest there should he | 
none left; and, all eager to help themselves, a sort of | 
snatching match takes place, and the modest stranger, | 
who forbears to display so rude a greediness for the | 
money, is mostly the individual who loses; he quietly | 
waiting until the first pressure is over, and then when he 
seeks his own, finds nothing left. 


| 
row he should expect satisfaction. ‘“ Sir,” said the officer, | 
“the night is bright moonlight; we can arrange an | 


dignity, to suffer any one to belong to the Frank Casin, 
who was not a European, an exception being admissible 
in favour of the United States, 

The Greeks had long made every possible effort to 
obtain admission to the Frank Casin, until it was com- 
pared to the Catholic question, always petitioning, always 
rejected, until, at last, finding no chance of emancipation, 
they established a Casin of their own. 

Nothing can be more absurd than that exclusiveness 
on the part of the Franks, merely because a man is of a 
certain nation ; and, as a proof of their false judgment 
in that respect, it has frequently happened that a young 
Greek or Armenian has gone to London and Paris, and 
has been received in the first society, and his knowledge 
and information has been appreciated. I know instances 
myself of those whose company has been courted in the 
most refined capitals, and yet could never get admitted 
in what is styled the first circles in Smyrna. This is a 
subject that has frequently astonished strangers, nor can 


| they understand the explanation that is given in reply. 


A foreigner, perhaps, will meet with a well-informed 
man, and afterwards find that he is one of the excluded, 
and will naturally ask why. “ What!” the Frank will 
say, “ admit a man, who only a few years since wore a 
calpac and long robes,” being a costume worn by many 
in the East, and much adopted by the native brokers, 
who are employed by the merchants. The Smyrniots 
are, however, at last, somewhat relaxing in the rigour of 
these prejudices. Just before [ quitted Smyrna, some 
Greeks and Armenians were proposed as members of the 
Casin, and likely to be admitted ; and one grand inno- 
vation I witnessed, which was the presence of Hadgi 
Bey, captain of the police guard, at one of their Casin 
balls, as also two young Turks of rank ; it being the first 
time that any one was admitted who wore any other than 
the European costume. 

I perhaps have devoted too much time and space to 
this subject, but it gives a most complete illustration of 
the customs and ideas of the people in this part of the 
world; in fact, I know no other means by which I could 
have given a more exact portrait of the Smyrniots. 

Their devotion to play is proverbial, and certainly does 
not redound to a merchant’s credit ; and that some there 
are amongst the members who have no other trade is 
undeniable; certain individuals having had the candour 
to acknowledge, that they had no other means of living. 
The chances which were in their favour, arose from the 


| naval officers and strangers frequenting the Casin, who 


were induced to take the cards, and if not favoured by 
an uncommon run of luck, generally left off losers, not 
having the same skill at ecarté as those who made it 
their profession. 

Some have remarked that life itself is but a game, and 
that all our endeavours and undertakings are but playing 
our cards to the best of our abilities. Happiness is the 
goal at which we would aim; but often we make the 
mistake, and pursue its shadow instead of the substance. 

Amongst other freaks that had been played offin these 
climes, which excited much interest, was that of an 
elopement ; from which no doubt the parties calculated 
they should derive numberless hours of bliss, but, as I 
was only witness to the first few weeks of their having 
lived together, I cannot state whether, on the score of 


| happiness, they had won or lost by the game they had 


played. 

At the inn, where I was staying in Smyrna, before I 
obtained apartments, I met with the hero of this adven- 
ture, a Capt. O , a very fine young man, and of most 
gentlemanly manners. He had not long arrived from 
Constantinople, and had run away with a Greek girl from 
Therapia, a village on the Bosphorus, where she was 
living in the service of an English merchant, when Capt. 
O- saw her, and was much struck with ber charms ; 
but to obtain possession of her was not so easy a task, as 
she was not only kept very closely by the persons with 
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whom she lived, but was under the surveillance of her I am very well aware that when persons have received | Smyrna, their conversation is as confined as their fielj tin 
father, who watched her with a most scrutinising eye. | much hospitality in a country, that, if they tell the truth | of action. de + = 
Capt. O had two men in his service, who were ever | afterwards, and if that truth be not agreeable, then the When a stranger is introduced to the house, the elders + joi 
devoted to their master’s wishes ; the one was Greek, the | author is pronounced an ungrateful wretch ; the dinner | of the family give him their welcuine in a few phrases ar 
other Italian: both had wit enough to discern the cap- | bribes are found to have been thrown away, and he who | politely expressed, then divide their attentions, as migh; J bey 
tain’s admiration for the pretty Abigail, and that nothing | has received them is almost regarded as a swindler, or as | be expected, with other individuals in the society ; while — eu 
could better recommend them to their master’s favour | a man who has carried off goods and never paid for them. | the young people form a sort of knot, huddled together, ree 
than affording him the means of obtaining a prize which | Of this crime, I trust, 1 cannot be accused, as most of the | now and then look at the stranger, giggle, and tak By 
they considered he so much coveted. Accordingly, the | houses where I dined, and received any marks of kind- | Greek, whilst he is left alone in a crowd, unless he hap. rh 
Greek, who was a downright sturdy fellow, proposed a| ness, and attention, were either at those of the different | pens to be, as they term it, un bon parti, and then he is ne 
plan for carrying off the young damsel, offering his ser- | consuls, or at those of my countrymen, or of foreigners. overwhelmed with the notice and smiles of all the single — exp 
vices to knock down all obstructions, whether personal | Therefore, all that I can be reproached with by the | ladies from fourteen to forty. There are a few instances alth 
or otherwise ; in short, his project was to carry every | Smyrniots are some sundry cups of coffee ; for which, as | of foreigners in good circumstances having many yeas — and 
thing before him, simply by pbysical strength. The other | I am not inclined to pay for in the coin of flattery, nor, | since married Smyrna ladies. This has made a lasting app 
servant, who was a deep subtle fellow, suggested the | indeed, in any other, I must place the donors on the | impression upon the female population ; so that now a oon 
more prudent means of effecting the same end by having | permanent list of my creditors, and sustain all the stigma | ship of war is never descried in the offing, but imme. ff pro 
recourse to stratagem, which advice was followed; and | that must overwhelm me for so unprincipled a line of | diately some hundred hearts begin to palpitate with hope, & disc 
at a certain hour in the night, a boat was in attendance | conduct. particularly as several English naval officers have chosen § wit 
near the residence of the maiden, into which, after much If my countrymen would wish to know what society | wives from Smyrna. q . Dhar 
manouvring, she was conveyed, where Capt. O—— was | in Smyrna is like, I can refer them to some circles at One vessel that arrived whilst I was there, brought — bow 
ready to receive her, and immediately conducted her to | home, which will present them with its picture very with it a bitter disappointment, having four or five young BF fie 
Smyrna. She was decidedly pretty, having an expres- | fairly, without their having the trouble of proceeding to | ladies from London, to augment that stock which hadso FB thot 
sion of sweetness in her countenance which I have rarely | the Levant. long hung on band—and absolutely did monopolise three 4 ingl 
seen. Her complexion was not good, being very dark ; In London, I should say there are five classes: the | out of the very small list of beaux which were considered J defi 
she had a fine head of hair, black as jet, which hung in lowest of the low, the decent working people, the shop- | desirable matches. ‘ . was 
picturesque ringlets about her neck and shoulders; and | keepers, a commercial class, and the summit, people of | As the young ladies of Smyrna occupy their thoughis stite 
one charm she had, which is very rare with the Greeks, | fashion and nobility. They are not, certainly, kept quite | eternally about the possibility of procuring husbands, 80 piec 
and that is a voice remarkable for its exquisite softness | intact, each caste having different shades, whereby they | are they rather prone to fancy persons are violently smit- of t 
of tone. She spoke fluently French, Italian, Turkish | occasionally intermingle almost imperceptibly ; but that | ten with them, when their imaginary conquest is buta requ 
and Greek. class which is placed between the shopkeeper and the | chimera of their own brain. I remember a young lady § oug! 
people of fashion, is that which assimilates most to the | of the fair name of Helen (being unmarried, I believe this 

——. society of Smyrna. Then need I describe it? Be it | in courtesy I should call her young, though she was § port 

CHAPTER XII understood, that when I state the commercial class, I about forty), and notwithstanding she was always flat tine: 

. eases allude to those who are a grade above the counter, which | tering herself that her darts were penetrating the heat — cler| 

Society at Smyrna—Fiattery of strangers —Their admiration ex- | includes a variety of occupations, who affect a great con- | of some susceptible swain, still the bitterness of celibacy ret 
pected —Churlishness of the author—Smyrniot gentry compared | tempt for the retail dealer, many of them being in what | was her portion. At last she was quite in ecstacies, and 
to some classes in London, but something worse—Females | they call the wholesale line; and therefore, as they are | thinking she had made a lucky shot. A Monsieur D, coal 
most numerous Ever panting for husbands—A disappoint: | very numerous, I shall style them the wholesale class, in | whom I well knew, and was the last man in the worll to th 
Sicha a anaes eee ineea dae which many respectable families are to be met with; | to be violently struck with the charms of any fair, hap JF gino 
Her nr et Aseloal euimnéedieadir 0s tlie etnenestanes | ena highly educated and intellectual, con- | pened to be looking at Helen as she floated through the wha 
-An aceident—A fellow boarder—His colloquial powers— | sisting principally of manufacturers, their agents, some | mezes of the dance. Perhaps his gaze might have been desti 
Hoaxes the Smyrniots—His contempt for them—That which | merchants, stock-brokers, brewers, ship-brokers, con- | riveted upon her for some time, as her dress was rather mos 
constitutes the charms of society—Auecdote—Disagreeable in- | tractors, higher clerks in public offices, &c. &c., with a | remarkable, and she skipped about rather friskily fora FP that 
truders—Sharing with one’s neighbour —Successful maneuvre | mixture of certain lawyers, some medical men, and a few | person of her age, or he might be thinking of some- plan 
in oGvasive ofour—How to get rid of it—Fersovering ae- stray parsons, as also a lot of briefless barristers, who are | thing else all the time ; but, after remaining in the same Boge 
a 2 stewie Se ee merle aise glad to go any where from whence there exists the re-| position some time, he leaned his arm against a pillar, 4 high 
Shledt Dustadih JU beeen Rerseians, tt motest chance that there may hereafter spring a brief; | little dreaming what interpretation would be applied 0 duty 
porters —Personal chastisement—Greek passiveness—Singular | and these illuminati are generally regarded as the oracles | so unmeaning an action. Dut Helen had marked hin Fy 
costume—Armenian lady—Her costume—Gaming parties— | and lights of these brilliant circles. They inhabit an im- | well, and immediately went to several of her female ac got 
Mysterious means of getting rich—Young ladies’ indispositions | mense district in London, beginning at Bedford-row, take | quaintances, informing them that she had made such an shov 
-A prodigy —Hopeless attachment —Fatal result—An upright | jn Red Lion, Queen’s, Bloomsbury squares, &c., so pro- | impression on Monsieur D., that he had looked at her her, 
merchant. | ceed west and north, till they arrive at Cavendish-square, | till he became so enamoured with her, that the emotion men 
A stranger cannot have long arrived at Smyrna, before | and there, with a few exceptions, they stop. was too powerful for him, and feeling himself fainting, Bide 
he is assured by its inhabitants that all foreigners declare | Who is there that has frequented this caste, that has | he caught hold of a pillar to prevent his sinking to the olwe 
that they never were at any place where they found the | not been satiated with what may be called their little | ground! Mr. D, at last himself heard of the extraor- aids, 
women so beautiful, and the society so delightful, as at | genteel tea parties 1—or soirées, as affectation will now | dinary manner in which the lady interpreted the almost the 1 
Smyrna. This gives you a tolerable idea of how you | have it—where perhaps you have the luck to be stationed | unconscious glance he had bestowed upon her, and was ing 
will be judged, if you venture to form a different opinion, | with a fal-lal miss on one side, a titivating prig on the | much more amused than flattered at the importance she pere 
and in fact, that it can only be laid to your stupidity. | other, who says something sweet to miss, and miss re- | attached to his regards. fusic 
Yet, with this terrible denunciation hanging over me, I| plies with something equally cloying ; a rubicund, pot- In another instance, a like fancy of the soi-disant love the | 
shall venture to state, that I believe that the high cha-| bellied old gentleman, with iron mouth, lays down the | inspiring Helen was attended with much inconvenience had 
racter that the Smyrniots pretend that they have ever | law ; mamma talks about style and good taste, and knows | to a gentleman, under the following circumstances. Im- BF trea 
received from foreigners, has originally emanated from | nothing about either; the bel esprit of the family says | mediately opposite to where she lived, a Monsieur B. had adm 
themselves ; but that it may have been echoed by many | something empty, and the vacant laugh goes round. The | his counting-house, and was in the habit, like most of B of } 
strangers I have no doubt; as I well remember at one of | tea over, the different misses of the company, no matter | the Frank merchants, of smoking his pipe at bis door E ofa 
their Casin bells, a Liverpool gentleman remarking to | if there be nineteen of them, are all requested to give you | the greater part of the day; but, happening to cast his in o 
me, that be never saw females waltz so awkwardly as| a tune on the piano; and, as vocal harmony doubles the | eyes up at the windows of Helen, unfortunately the very BF whi 
they did at Smyrna. Some time after a Miss M., asked | charm, a few sentimental strains are selected. Perhaps | moment when her person was adorning one of them, she two: 
him, * If he did not think that the Smyrna ladies waltz- | a young lady favours you with one of Moore’s Melodies, | instantly concluded that poor Monsieur B. was smitten are | 
ed extremely well!”  « Splendidly "’ was the reply ;| and as she sighs it out, rolls her eyes tenderly towards | with her beyond redemption ; and in order to administer F chin 
which was immediately repeated throughout the room in | the best looking young man in the room, who sympa- | all the comfort which she considered his case required, 4 A 
all directions, every young lady appropriating the com- | thetically replies with a responsive grin; and if you go | she remained immovably fixed at the window all day | with 
pliment to herself; and, towards the close of the evening, | from house to house, what do you generally meet with | long, and every day. | me 
Miss M. came up to the flatterer, saying, that if he would | but a slight variation of the usual insipidity. Monsieur B. soon heard of the effect the lady imagined F beer 
accompany her, she would introduce him to Miss J. and Something like, but something worse than this, is the | her charms had operated upon him, and as there was 3 : subj 
her mamma, who were anxious to invite him to a ball | society at Smyrna—not having had those advantages of | good deal of quizzing on the subject, he was excessively F was 
they intended giving the following week. I certainly did | education, which are so exuberant in London—where | annoyed, and dare not hold his head up for fear his glance had 
feel so surprised at my Liverpool friend’s giving the| there are certainly many circles, amongst professional | should reach the window where he knew the persevering shre 
young lady an opinion so directly opposite to that which | people particularly, which form some most delightful ex- | Helen was stationed, hoping thereby to dissolve the false and 
he had just expressed, that I asked him how he could be | ceptions to the above remarks, but which are rarely to be | impression which the lady had conceived of the force of instt 
such a hypocrite. Yo which he answered, that he had| met with in Smyrna. her attraction—but in vain, as she attributed his down had 
always made it a practice to gratify people's feelings, As may be supposed from what I have already stated, | cast looks to his overpowering modesty, > soci 
when he could do so without prejudice to his interest ; | the females are the most aumerous in almost every house | At length Monsieur B. tired of keeping his head only | peo, 
and, as a little white lie cost him nothing, she was wel-| you enter, in this part of Turkey, at least amongst the | within a certain level, and not daring to look up, for feat f  upor 
come to it, This appeared to me as very calculating, and | Frank population ; and as their minds are not cultivated, | he should encounter the gray eyes of the formidable | tere: 
» rather mercantile, and few of them have been beyond the precincts of | Helen, and feed her hopeless flame, resolved upon quit- fF all t 
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ting his counting-house, and absolutely had to remove a 
large quantity of merchandise that was stowed in an ad- 
joining warehouse, as he gave up the premises altogether, 
and took others at a more distant quarter, where he was 
beyond the annoying effects of the lady’s powers, could 
smoke his pipe at his ease, and move his head in any di- 
rection that caprice might dictate. 

Whilst the Smyrniot fair inspire my pen, I cannot 
refrain from relating a little anecdote, which created 
much amusement. A single lady, who, I suppose, would 
expect I should call her young, as she was unmarried, 
although she was not less than seventy, in person tall 
and gaunt, did all in her power to give as juvenile an 


appearance to her charms, as art, aided by her abilities, 
could effect; and as she was a very good judge of the 


IE ec 


- was not sufficiently en bon point. 


proper proportions of the female figure, she had sufficient 
discernment to discover that nature had not gifted her 
with that degree of rotundity that was requisite to be in 
harmony with her superior height. That art and science 


have often been successfully employed to repair the de- 


ficiencies of nature, is undeniable, and the lady thought 
that idea might be applicable to her own case. Accord- 
ingly, she sent to Paris for some material to supply a 
deficiency in that part of her person which she considered 
At length, the sub- 


stitute for flesh, so much desired, arrived, in the form of 
_ pieces of cork, so contrived as to add grace to the shape 


Ronse SP 


_ tinent establishment, the custom-house. 


of the lady’s figure, by giving that bulk and roundness 
required to that part of her person which she considered 
ought to be the most circular. Now, it so happened that 
this new species of merchandise was, like all other im- 
portations, first conveyed to that inquisitorial and imper- 
In vain the 
clerks turned over and examined this new article of Pa- 


_ risian manufacture, wondering what it possibly could be, 
and totally at a loss what duty to put upon it, as they 


could form no idea of its value. At last they appealed 
to the merchant to whom the goods were consigned, and 


' amongst which the machine in question had arrived, 
_ who, being the brother of the lady for whom it was 
_ destined, and in the secret, when asked what it was, with 


ee 


most laudable candour and simplicity, called out, « Oh, 
that’s my sister’s rotundity !”” No sooner was this ex- 
planation given, and understood, than the custom-house 


officers, with a spirit of gallantry that cannot be too 


highly praised, immediately let the article pass free of 
duty. 

It is needless to state that this circumstance quickly 
got wind with the public; and no sooner had the lady 
shown herself in society, than every eye was bent upon 
her, anxious to view the effect of the Parisian improve- 


' ment—and every one admitted that her figure was con- 


_ siderably beautified by the recent addition. 


She was not 


; always as fortunate as she could wish with her artificial 
_ aids, as one evening that I had the pleasure of taking 


SEE ETS RENEE it 


_ treat, with her handkerchief up to her face ! 
_ admire the taste and talent she evinced in the adorning 


tea in company with her, as she was sipping the refresh- 
ing beverage, I heard something rattle in her cup, and 
perceiving that there was a sort of scramble and con- 
fusion displayed by the lady, with a visible change in 
the formation of her mouth, I soon discovered that she 
had dropped her teeth, which occasioned her abrupt re- 
Much as! 


_ of her person, which was, in truth, but making the best 
_ ofa bad bargain, yet I consider she was very injudicious 
_ In one respect, and that was in exposing her bare throat, 
_ which had on each side of it a great vein as thick as a 
_ two-penny cord ; and I would advise all old ladies who 


| are not fat, to wear some sort of ruff, or fill, up to their 
_ chin, to hide their wizened, scraggy necks. 


A Swiss merchant, who boarded in the same house 
with me, amused me much by the description he gave 
me of Smyrna society, soon after my arrival. Having 
been a resident in the place for ten years, he knew his 
subject; and, although it was given in bitterness, there 
was much of truth in the picture. He was a man who 
had traveled far, and seen much of the world: naturally 
shrewd and penetrating, his remarks on human nature, 
and his recital of his travels, were both entertaining and 
instructive. Of this he was conscious—as in Europe he 
had ever found his conversation appreciated, and his 
society courted; but these qualities were lost upon the 
people of Smyrna, where the men only care to converse 
upon business, and the women had not the slightest in- 
terest as to what passed in other countries. Smyrna was 
all the world to them; therefore, any conversation that 








had not for its subject the scandal and gossip of the place, 


was thrown away upon them—so that B.’s superior col- 
loquial powers, richly stored with travel and anecdote, 
were exerted in vain: amongst the whole host of young 
damsels that infested the parties of Smyrna, he could not 
obtain a listener. B., however, maliciously gratified him- 
self by making fools of them; and, by dealing in the ex- 
treme marvelous, sometimes succeeded in exciting their 
attention and their credulity. 

One instance of this I remember, which somewhat 
amused me. B.had an immense dog, whom he had 
taught, at a signal given, to fetch a foot-stool for a lady, 
or to pick up a handkerchief, &c. ‘This did really attract 
the notice of the ladies of Smyrna ; and when B. assured 
them that all the dogs did so in Europe, they replied, 
that indeed then, in Europe the dogs were much more 





polite than the gentlemen amongst them: and so com- | 
the Capuchin: he then rang the bell—-and when the 
| servant appointed to attend on B. came, he observed that 


pletely did this idea pass current with them, that I heard 
several of them allude to the politeness of our dogs, and 
could not find it in my heart to spoil B.’s joke, by con- 
vincing them to the contrary. 

Few men had acquired the art of complimenting a 
female in an indirect and delicate manner, to such a per- 
fection as himself: but unless you told a Smyrniot lady 
in direct terms, that she was a beautiful creature, she 
could not understand you—therefore, were all his cle- 
gantly turned phrases wasted, as though addressed to the 
desert air; and being naturally disposed to be very gal- 
lant to the ladies, he felt their indifference towards him 
the more bitterly. The fact was, he was not young, and 
he was not rich; he therefore had the mortification of 
seeing his juniors preferred, many of whom had scarcely 
wit enough to string a few words together, sufficient to 
express an idea, if ever they had one. 

It may easily be supposed that B. was always lament- 
ing that fate and his affairs should have consigned him 
to such a place as Smyrna to spend'the rest of his days. 
He, like many others, could not resist going into society, 
and would execrate it afterwards. How few there are 
who can be convinced how much more real happiness 
there is to be procured from books, at your own fire-side, 


chagrin, that he was inhabited by certain little drab- 
coloured insects, which, I dare say, nine-tenths of my 
readers never saw, and I hope they never may. He 
was tremendously annoyed at the discovery. His first 
thoughts were, “ What will the officers think of me, if 
any of these little wretches are found on the bed-linen, 
or seen on my clothes, so as to reveal the state that I am 
now in.” The Capuchin, mean time, lay snoring on the 
other bed, when the thought struck him that Capuchins 
always have the credit of being encumbered by those in- 
truders; hence, he very logically inferred, that, having 
the stigma hanging over one for possessing any bad 
quality, is just as bad, as far as regards our estimation in 
society, as if we really had the fault ascribed to us, This 
reasoning appeared to him incontrovertible; and he de- 
termined to act upon it forthwith. He therefore selected 
seven of the little offending creatures, and put them on 


he had rested rather badly since midnight, and had been 
much tormented—hoped he had not received any thing 


| unpleasant from his neighbour, casting an eye towards 


the Capuchin, who still slept on; and B. continued, 
“ These Capuchins seldom travel alone, as they generally 


| contrive to carry a good deal of company about them.” 


These hints set the servant upon examining the Capu- 


| chin’s bedding, in which B. assisted by lifting up his 


head, and stretching out his neck, descried the seven little 


| unconscious creatures which he had just lent to the 


Capuchin, saying to the servant, very innocently, “ What 
are those things that I see moving about there?” When 
the servant, espying them also, exclaimed with a “ Sa- 


| credi! well, I declare, monsieur, if he is not swarming 3 
| for here are six or seven together: and who knows how 


many may have crept upon you! Our gentlemen will 
never forgive themselves for having placed you in so un- 
pleasant a position!” And off he ran to tell the officers, 
who descended with a thousand apologies for their indis- 


| cretion in having subjected him to the disgusting effects 


than from the general stare of society, as found even in | 


capitals of the most civilised countries. And although 
I may be considered as having been severe on the parties, 
of what I call the wholesale class, yet, are the soirées of 
fashion much superior ? 
of insipidity? I find almost every one agree with me, 


Is it not merely a higher class | 


in confessing that they find no pleasure in those immense | 


parties; yet they conceive they must go and punish 
themselves, because they have not the resolution to 
refuse. 


When a few literary or scientific characters, or artists, | 
or, in fact, well informed persons, meet together in an | 


unceremonious manner, and presume not upon their in- 
formation, then indeed society becomes an intellectual 
treat; and how often have I known such delightful re- 
unions entirely spoiled by being joined by some empty 
men of rank, or over-rich booby, who, ever having a 
tendency to overbear, affect a superiority over that talent 
which has still to strive against the chilling current of 


of so filthy a neighbour, promising him at the same time, 
that for the future the Capuchin should be removed to 
another part of the ship; whilst B. endeavoured to con- 
sole them, as they were quite au desespoir for the desa- 
grément that had happened. Warm bath, and every 
convenience being provided, B. was enabled to purify 
himself; and ordering all his clothes that he had worn 
throughout his Syrian journey to be thrown overboard, 
he had no farther apprehensions of the re-appearance of 
his late tormentors, and got through the affair with 
éclat—whilst the poor Capuchin, totally unconscious of 


' what had transpired, was kept aloof, without being one 


instant allowed to suspect the cause. 
Another instance occurred, wherein B. relieved him- 


| self of an inconvenience in the most effective manner, 


adversity, until their arrogance has assumed so insulting | 
| plained to the captain, that he had not been able to sleep 


atone, that the humble struggler, becoming wounded 
and disgusted, quits the circle, and the once social meet- 
ing terminates in being broken up. 


But, to return to Smyrna and Monsieur B. I never 


met with a man who had so much ingenuity in ever | 


devising some scheme to extricate himsell! from a di- 
lemma into which luckless chances may have thrown 
him; although I cannot say he always displayed the 
strictest delicacy in the means to which he resorted to 
deliver himself from trouble. Having for some time 
been wandering about Syria, he arrived at a port where 
he found a French ship of war bound for the same desti- 
nation as himself—and having an intreduction to the 
officers, he gladly accepted a passage which was offered 
to him. 

Persons who have not been accustomed to traveling in 
very warm climates, are not aware of the extreme diffi- 
culty even the cleanest man has, in preserving himself 
clear of vermin. No one would have been more likely 
to take the requisite precautions than B.; but the strictest 
vigilance will not always avail. Having no other more 


but which required his consummate audacity to carry 
him through the affair in triumph, and which he effected 
with unblushing assurance. He had taken his passage 
in a small merchant vessel ; and when he retired to his 
berth, was kept awake all night by the terrible odour 
proceeding from some jars of oil, which were placed 
immediately under his den. The next morning he com- 


on account of the stench from the oil; whereupon the 
captain declared that there was none in the jars alluded 
to, making this asseveration in the presence of his mate 
and another passenger. 

As soon as B. was left alone with the said jars, he set 


| about examining them, and found them brim full of oil ; 


he, therefore, without the least ceremony, emptied them 
out of the cabin window into the sea, and slept undis- 


| turbed for the rest of the voyage ; but when they arrived 


at their destined port, and the captain began to unfreight 


| his ship, the jars were found to be empty; and imme- 


| cusing him of it. 


diately suspicion fell upon B., the captain at once ac- 
B. replied by a question, “If there 


| was no oil in them, as you solemnly declared there was 


| not, how could I have thrown any oil away ?” 
| were as full as they could hold,” said the captain, “ and 


convenient place, a bed was arranged for him on the cabin | 


floor, as also one for a Capuchin monk. 
restless during the night; and as soon as daylight ap- 
peared the next morning, discovered, to his extreme 


| 
| 


« They 


you know very well that I only said there was none just 
to quiet you!” “Indeed!” returned B., “ I cannot sup- 
pose you were capable of telling me such an infamous 
falsehood!” « Ah!” said the captain, “ that’s all very 
well, your saying that now, but that’s nothing to the 


B. was very | purpose; you have thrown away my oil, and you must 


pay me for it!” Again B. answered by repeating the 
same question to every charge that the captain could 
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make, who, finding he could get no more out of him than | a Dutch gentleman having been accused of abstracting 


a repetition of the same tormenting question, at length 
summoned B, before a magistrate, who heard the charge, 
and also the defence; the captain not denying that he 
had stated that there was no oil, but vowing that he only 
said so quiet the gentleman. “Then,” said B. “ you 
have now impeached your own evidence, as any proved 
liar can never be legally received as a witness in any 
court, in any country, and that you are such, you your- 
self have proved by your own confession. The magis- 
trate could do no otherwise than confirm B.'s assertion. 
The captain hesitated a few minutes, and then said, 
« But if my evidence won’t do, I can bring forward my 
sailors as witnesses that they were full of oil when they 
were placed on board.” « ‘That can avail you nothing,” 
rejoined B.; «what there might have been at one period 
in the jars is another question, you having subsequently 
declared there was none: any person might have thrown 
it away after it came on board; perhaps you yourself, 
more likely than any, as it was so offensive in the cabin ; 
reserving to yourself the intention of charging me with 
so doing, and making me pay for it at your own price!” 
At length the magistrate, to cut the matter short, de- 
manded of the captain, “ What evidence have you that 
this gentleman threw away your oil?’ “Because I’m 
sure he did, as the scent prevented his sleeping,” replied 
the captain. “ But,” said the magistrate, “ your con- 
jectures, as it amounts merely to that, are not evidence ; 
and as you have no witnesses, I must dismiss the case ;” 
and B., as usual, came off with flying colours. 

I have seldom met with a man who had more of that 
presence of mind which can turn to advantage the cir- 
cumstances of the moment so well as B.; hence, in ar- 
gument he had always that command of ideas as well as 
words, that although he might have the wrong side of 
the question, he could mostly give the subject that turn 
which would make it appear that he had floored his ad- 
versary ; so that there were but few persons who would 
attempt to argue with him, particularly at Smyrna, where 
there were not many individuals who could pretend to 
any very strong argumentative powers, 

One evening I set out at the same time as B., who, 
according to the custom of the place, had a lantern with 
him, which was lighted, although not dark, to save him 
the trouble of stopping to get it kindled in the street. 
We had not gone far before we came to a group of per- 
sons, one of whom called out, “ Look at that chap! he 
has a lantern to light the sun!” B. stopped instantly 
opposite the man, and holding his lantern up to his face, 
said, “ Ah! I was looking for a fool!’ and blew it out. 
The fellow looked confused, and his companions burst 
out a laughing ; and B., as usual, turned into ridicule his 
assailant. 

Sut the circumstances which tried his address the most 
happened at Cairo, which had become quite a refuge for 
outlaws, scamps, and runaways, from different countries 
in Europe, and at the hotel where B. was staying there 
was a complete nest of them, who soon marked him for 
their prey ; but they had fixed on a wrong subject, and 
whatever were the manceuvres practised by them on B., 
he always found the means of out-manceuvring them. 
At length, after a residence of many months, constantly 
employed in endeavours to baffle the various attempts 
made upon his purse and property, he prepared to depart, 
congratulating himself upon having evaded all the arts 
which had been played upon him, to draw him into their 
snares, and that he had still preserved such terms with 
them as to avoid coming to open rupture; but, just as 
he was setting off, several of these crafty adventurers 
came to him, begging he would take charge of a small 
box of jewels, which they stated to be of great value, 
and which was sealed up with every possible precaution, 
to be delivered at a certain place indicated at Alexandria ; 
but B. was too keen to undertake the care of any packet, 
re ‘eived from such hands, therefore declined, stating that 
he really was such a careless fellow, that he was the 
worst in the world to take charge of any thing of value; 
adding, that if he himself had been worth preserving, he 
should have been lost long ago, and endeavoured to laugh 
it off in that manner, But they were not so easily to 
be put off from their object, and pressed him by every 
entreaty that their ideas could suggest; but the more 
they pressed the more determined was B. to have no- 
thing to do with their packet, and at last got clear of 
Cairo, and of their importunities. B., however, had not 
been above a few days at Alexandria, before he heard of 





| 








some jewels from a packet given into his charge at Cairo. | 


B. needed no further information to convince him that 
this was the identical packet which his Cairo acquaint- 
ances had been so anxious to consign to his care, and 
instantly repaired to the spot, where he understood the 
accused was undergoing an examination, and whom he 
found extremely agitated, labouring as he was under the 
charge of theft, and in a country where he was a total 
stranger. His accusers wese present, and, as the reader 
may imagine, in them B. recognised the very men who 
had destined him for their victim. They appeared at 
first somewhat daunted at the sight of B., but soon re- 
covered their audacity. 

The accusation against the stranger stated, that he had 
received a box of jewels at Cairo sealed up, containing 
a certain number of jewels, of which some had been ab- 
stracted, and the box when delivered was unsealed ; con- 
sequently it was inferred that he had opened it. The 
unfortunate gentleman could but declare his innocence, 
but had only his own word to pledge against those of his 
three accusers. B. then explained the circumstance of 
the box having been so earnestly pressed upon him, and 
his reasons for declining to receive it, and requesting to 
examine the box, proved that the wax was of that duc- 
tile description that would, if the box were contained in 
any trunk or portmanteau exposed to the sun, or in a 
pocket, if liable to any friction, melt merely from the 
heat of the climate; which wax, no doubt, had been 
purposely selected by them to forward their views; at 
the same time observing, that, as they had not exacted 
any acknowledgment from the gentleman, specifying the 
contents they had consigned to him, they could have no 
legal claim for what they might think proper to declare | 
was missing. “ And now, gentlemen, I shall address 
you one question,” said B., turning to the accusers ; 
‘as it appears that you were yourselves coming to Alex- 
andria, and, I have ascertained, arrived an hour or two 
before the defendant, why should you have wished an- 
other to take charge of any thing so valuable, instead of 
yourselves being the bearers?” This question baffled 
them for a moment; but one who had the most presence 
of mind, said that business necessitated their taking an- 
other route, which was far more dangerous than that 
pursued by the gentleman to whom they consigned the 





packet. 

The authorities were puzzled; but finding that the 
Dutchman was a person well accredited to his consul, | 
and highly recommended to several merchants of re- | 
spectability, they considered that his word ought to have | 
more weight than those of three individuals who were | 
outcasts from their country, not acknowledged by the | 
consuls of their nation, nor countenanced by any persons | 
of character or credit in Cairo or Alexandria: therefore | 
was the case dismissed; at the same time the accusers | 
were recommended, another time, when they trusted their 
property to strangers, to make at the time a declaration | 
of the nature and value of the goods they delivered, and | 
to exact an acknowledgment accordingly. 

The plaintiffs of course were indignant at the decision, 
but their murmurs were unavailing ; and Mehemet Ali 
was so disgusted at last with the various swindling tricks | 
practised by the numerous adventurers that flocked to | 
Egypt, that ultimately he would not suffer any foreigners | 
to enter the country, who professed not some calling, or | 
had letters of credit on some house, whereby there might | 
appear a visible means of keeping them from want, 
without their being obliged to have recourse either to 
cheating or begging ; and when they have arrived totally 
destitute, and without the intention of following any 
trade or profession, Mehemet has sent them back whence 
they came. 

But it is time I should return to Smyrna, from whence 
I have been led far away by my last digression. The 
manner of living at Smyrna amongst the Frank inhabit- 
ants, is extremely regular: they breakfast generally be- 
tween eight and nine, and dine at one, after which (ex- 
cept in the winter) every one lies down for about a cou- 
ple of hours, which mostly bappens between two and 
five, during which period the counting-houses are all 
closed, and nothing living is to be seen but dogs and 
Englishmen (as the saying runs throughout the shores of 
the Mediterranean). At eight they usually take tea or 
supper, or both; and afterwards the ladies meet at each 
other’s houses, and the gentlemen go to the Casin, where 
they generally remain until midnight. 





as soon as they have sufficient strength, they are sent to 











| With the Franks and the Turks not the slightest as 


sociation takes place, as, what European can conform to 
customs which neither admit of a table nor a chair? 
whilst you must be compelied to eat with your fingers, 
as knives or forks are never used by them, and I am 
certain that there are many Frank merchants, who have 
been born in Smyrna, and lived there all their lives, who 
have not the least idea of the habitual customs and man. 
ner of living of a Turkish family, nor perhaps ever even 
entered their houses. In the various transactions be. 
tween the Frank and Turk, they may sometimes smoke 
a pipe or drink a cup of coffee together ; but there ends 
any degree of association that they ever have with each 
other. 

The Turkish women at Smyrna entirely cover their 
faces with their veils; that part which is before the eyes 
being of black crape, projecting an inch or two from the 
face, and sustained by a wire, they certainly are most 
dismal looking objects; the veil they wear covering al- 
most the whole of the person, their figures have a most 
awkward inexpressive looking appearance—one unseem- 
ly mass, as it were, which is moved forward by a clumsy 
looking pair of yellow feet and legs, that being the colour 
adopted by Mahomed, and that they pride themselves on 
having the privilege to wear. 

The Turkish porters at Smyrna are a most remarkable 
race. They mostly come from a place called Konieh, a 
town of Anatolia. They are many of them absolutely 
gigantic. I never saw such immense chests and shoul- 
ders as these men have; in fact, their arms and legs are 
in the same proportion. They often appeared to me like 
colossal satyrs. Their shirts are always open at the 
breast, displaying a mass of hair almost like the fur of 
some animal. They are a remarkably quiet, civil, in. 
offensive people. I have seen sometimes a little whip- 
persnapper of a merchant’s clerk strike these enormous 
fellows, without their having the least idea of resenting 
it, not from any want of courage, conscious as they are 
of their superior strength; but from a sort of feeling 
that would cause them to imagine they were wrong, and 
that they merited correction, and would have no more 
thought of resistance than would the schoolboy towards 
his master. 

I know not any thing more revolting to one’s feelings 
than to see a man receive passively a blow from another; 
for my own part, I feel indignant against both the striker 
and he that is struck. I like not to see human nature 
so degraded : there is a sort of sympathy in us for our 
species, so that we have some feeling for the very lowest 
being upon the earth. This may at once be proved by 
the sensation we feel, if we view any one in a very peril- 
ous situation, on the verge of a precipice, or on the edge 
of the parapet wall of an extremely high building; and 
to see any one fall from an immense height, the shock 
is as painful to the beholder, perhaps, in some instances, 
as to him that falls. It was this sort of sympathy, I 
imagine, that occasioned me to feel so hurt, when I saw 
one man with impunity strike another. 

I remember seeing a Turk give a Greek three blows 
with the handle of a hatchet. I was at some distance, 
or I should have interfered ; but the manner in which 
the Greek received the chastisement was impressive. 
He turned his head away, put his hand over his eyes, 
but spoke not; and though I despised and pitied the 
latter, I felt the utmost indignation against the Turk. 

Facing my windows at Napoli they were building 
some barracks: the workmen were all Greeks; one 
amongst them I observed that was particularly irritable ; 
I had seen him several times throw stones, when in a 
passion, at his fellow labourers, yet he submitted as 
quietly as possible to a few strokes of the cane from a 
Bavarian sergeant. 

I was informed by an eye-witness that Captain Has- 
tings, who commanded, with great credit to himself, a 
steamer in the service of Greece, thrashed his lieuten- 
tenant, who never attempted the slightest resistance: it 
is needless to say he was a Greek; and the captain, feel- 
ing that he had acted wrongly, instantly offered his lieu- 
tenant satisfaction: but the latter was content with what 
he had already received, yet he had given ample proofs 
that he was a man of courage. 

The Smyrna porters are generally, from their birth, 
destined for the humble calling which they follow; in 
fact, as soon as they are born, their mothers pray to God 
and Mahomed, that they may become good porters, and 
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Smyrna, where they toil for the greater part of their 
lives. They then contrive to make sufficient to buy a 
Jittle bit of land in the neighbourhood of Konieh, their 
native place, to which they retire; and in cultivating 
their ground, consider that they have a comfortable re- 
treat. But sometimes the poor fellows perish at Smyrna, 
not unfrequently during the Ramazan, which enjoins 
them to abstain from tasting any thing whatever between 
sunrise and sunset ; and when this fast occurs in the heat 
of the summer, the perspiration becomes so excessive, 
promoted by their herculean labour, that they sometimes 
fall a sacrifice to intense thirst. The burthens they carry 
are immense: the English consul assured me that they 
usually average from between four hundred to seven, 
and, in some instances, even reach eight. With these 
tremendous loads they walk with their backs quite hori- 
zontal, and their heads and necks sticking out like those 
of a turkey. 

There are a number of men that wear a comical sort 
of head-dress, which is called a calpack, and is puffed 
out to the dimensions, almost, of a kettle-drum, and has 
a most curious effect. I had a great curiosity to know 
if these immense caps were hollow, or, if not, what was 
inside of them. I tried te knock my head against one 
in passing, as if by accident, hoping to push one off, and 
then with an apology to have an excuse for picking it 
up, and peeping within ; but I could not succeed, and 
hit upon another scheme. I took off my hat, and made 
a very low bow to several of the wearers; but that did 
not answer, as they only made me in return a very re- 
spectful bend of the head and body. However, I had 
afterwards an opportunity of gratifying my curiosity, 
and can indulge that of my readers, if they have any 
on the subject, by assuring them, that these heavy, out- 
rageous looking head-dresses were light as possible, having 
nothing within them but vacancy. Many of the brokers 
and persons employed by the merchants wear this cos- 
tume, with long flowing robes, the outer being quite 
loose, whilst those worn close to the body, and which 
are mostly striped, are fastened round the waist. But 
many of the more aspiring of the brokers are now as- 
suming the European garb, and are frequently more rich 
than their employers. Each merchant has his broker, 
and often, when the former becomes bankrupt, the latter 
has feathered his nest ; he having no risk, being paid his 
commission, whether his employer ever obtains payment 
for the commodity supplied or not. 

I once went with B., the Swiss merchant, to whom I 
have before alluded, to dine at his broker’s, who was an 
Armenian. His reception of us savoured much of the 
ancient hospitality : a band of music struck up on our 
entrance, and continued playing during the whole time 
we were there, I observed a singular peculiarity on the 
part of the Armenian females, whenever they drank 
they turned their heads aside. The mistress of the house 
was truly beautiful; the expression was so sweet, kind, 
and modest, that a physiognomist must have loved her 
for the good feelings which her countenance proclaimed. 
Her skin was brilliantly white; of colour she had not 
much, but what there was, rivaled in softness and beauty 
the tender tint of the rose leaf. Her eyes were dark, 
but so veiled by her black silken eyelashes, that they had 
not that hard, harsh character, too often the case with 
those coal-jet eyes. ‘The nose and forehead approached 
the Grecian ; the mouth, perhaps, somewhat larger than 
that class of beauty would admit, and on that account, 
perchance, might have more expression : the form of the 
face was also rounder than perfection would allow. I 
was told she had upon her a thousand pounds of jewels, 
which did not deform her so much as might have been 
expected. I frequently think women make great mistake 
in imagining that jewels heighten their charms: there 
may be this policy certainly in an ugly person wearing 
them, that the eye, attracted by the brilliancy of the 
jewels, may forget to look at the wearer. 

But to return to my fair Armenian.—She wore a small 
green velvet jacket, richly embroidered with gold, tight 
in the sleeves to the wrist, where they opened, and 
drooping, displayed immense bracelets, formed of plates 
of gold; a sort of silk, light as gossamer, or sometimes of 
Brussels lace, very ample, hung from the end of the 
sleeve, having a picturesque effect. The jacket is open 
in front, the bosom being covered with a transparent silk, 
which is not bright, (I believe they call it washing silk ;) 
it has a yellowish tint, but is too thin to be strictly deli- 
cate, and is worn by all the Greeks, as well as many of 











the Armenians. The waist was quite short; and on her 
head she wore a kind of turban, the folds of which were 
held together by a diamond aigrette ; a chain of the same 
stones hung round the neck, at the end of which was a 
heart of emerald, which was placed on the right breast. 

After dinner, she accompanied her husband in a dance 
of the country, in which they held the opposite corners of 
a handkerchief; the man always having the air of com- 
manding, and the wife of obedience ; as she danced she 
kept her eyes always fixed on the ground. ‘The fare, as 
might have been expected, was sumptuous and solid, with 
a profusion of different wines. The party consisted of 
about twenty, principally composed of merchants, who 
were friends of B. 

The morals of the European society at Smyrna are 
not of the purest description. I cannot help thinking 
that the constant habit of play, even in an honourable 
manner, has a demoralising effect, where the stake is 
higher than it ought to be according to the player’s 
means. I have known a person at Borja, or Bournabat, 
give a dinner, and invite, perhaps, a dozen persons, 
gentlemen only. ‘The declared purpose is only for gam- 
ing, or, as they would term it, playing together. What 
is the principal hope of the host but to pillage his guests ? 
and that of the guests is to pillage their host, or each 
other. They ride off together, all in good humour, laugh- 
ing and chatting cheer the ride there : they arrive at their 
destination, and mirth reigns throughout the dinner, even 
perhaps until the tea is over; then all the intense anxiety 
of business begins, and ecarté sways in its full force, and 
continues throughout the whole night. The next morn- 
ing, about nine or ten o’clock, they prepare to return; 
but the ride back is a very different thing : the plundered 
is serious and thoughtful, however he may endeavour to 
appear otherwise ; the plunderer is gay, nor seeks to dis- 
simulate. But must not the feeling of harmony and 
cordiality to each other be in some degree affected, in 
spite of attempts to seem the reverse? The plundered 
cannot have a very grateful feeling towards the plunderer, 
whilst his only consolation is in the hope of an opportu- 
nity of taking his revenge. 

Bankruptcy is very frequent in Smyrna, considering 
the number of the merchants; more so in proportion 
than in any other place I ever visited. But the most re- 
markable is, that they may be known to begin upon 
nothing but credit, follow business a few years, become a 
bankrupt, get their affairs settled, and then live indepen- 
dent, without following any business whatever. When 
you ask the explanation of this, “ Oh, because he is a 
rascal!” is the reply. But, rascal as he may be, all his 
neighbours will visit him. ‘Therefore are you subject to 
meet with beings such as these in frequenting any of the 
society of Smyrna ; and some there are who are amongst 
the wealthiest, and give the most stylish parties, when 
the means by which they obtained their riches are the 
most equivocal. Amongst these examples was an indi- 
vidual, who, having no property whatever, was received 
as a clerk to a rich merchant; and after a year or two 
he was taken into partnership. Very shortly after this, 
he became possessed of the entire concern by the death 
of his patron, who left an immense property, which agents 
of his widow and relations came to claim ; but no books, 
no accounts, were to be found. Legal proceedings were 
threatened, and defied by the surviving partner, who, at 
last, compromised the affair by allowing the widow 
something per annum, and giving a certain sum to the 
relations. 

Thus the pennyless clerk, who, a few years before, no 
one noticed, suddenly became possessed of an immense 
property, and no longer bothered himself with business ; 
but, as one of the richest, became one of the most im- 
portant men in Smyrna: and several of the first mer- 
chants have I heard declare, that they had the worst 
opinion of the means by which he procured his wealth ; 
yet would they pay him the highest respect ; accept, with 
glee, his invitations; propose his health, and accompany 
it with a panygeric on his virtues, Oh! reign of hum- 
bug! to what corner of the earth must one flee to get 
out of its dominions ? 

The fair sex are not very far behind the gentlemen in 
this laxity of morals. 

That there are many exceptions cannot be denied ; 
and on such exceptions it is pleasure to dwell. There- 
fore shall I state the case of a young lady, whose extra- 
ordinary genius and intellect would have rendered her 


the admiration of the most refined circles of any civil- 





ised capital. Her natural abilities for music were of so 
high a cast, that had I heard her without seeing her, I 
could have supposed I was hearing a Kalkbrenner or a 
Moschelles. I never yet heard an amateur player unite 
so much brilliancy of touch with such force and expres- 
sion, and, where required, a rapidity of execution with 
a distinctness that I have seldom known surpassed ; and 
this acquired in Smyrna, where no advantages are to be 
obtained. Her principal instructress being her mother, 
who certainly had an elegance of taste not to be found 
in any of the masters in that part of the country. Nor 
were the talents of this young phenomenon confined to 
music; she equally excelled in the graphic art: her 
paintings, whether in oil or water colours, displaying a 
breadth and freedom ever the heralds of real genius ; 
not the slightest sketch ever came from her pencil in 
which her mind was not conspicuous: and her conver- 
sation was as intellectual as might be expected from a 
being who possessed such strong natural powers. 

But the happiness of this interesting girl was early 
blighted. A young artist of superior talent arrived at 
Smyrna: this opportunity was eageriy embraced by her 
parents for perfecting the studies of their daughter in 
portrait painting ; and most imprudently she was left 
alone with the artist for hours together; whilst he was 
one of those young men the most likely to captivate a 
girl who had only been accustomed to the society of 
merchants or their clerks, and a few officers, whose 
strongest recommendation consisted in their epaulettes, 
Her master was not only talented as a painter, but pos- 
sessed such mental endowments as rendered his society 
most desirable to a female who was as intellectun! as 
himself; and, as might be expected, the result was a 
most passionate attachment which arose between them. 
They knew too well the iron disposition of the father 
ever to nourish any hope of his consent; as, although 
the young man was in circumstances which rendered 
him independent of his profession, yet a consul, a mer- 
chant, or an officer of rank, was sought by the ambition 
of her parent; whilst the mother, as amiable as the 
daughter, would rather only have studied that which 
would have been conducive to her child’s happiness. 

The lessons being finished, the master and his pupil 
could no longer find any pretexts which could afford 
them the enjoyment of each other’s society, and he 
departed for Constantinople ; but not until they had ex- 
changed vows of constancy, and means were arranged 
for a correspondence, ever bearing in mind a plan which 
they had devised, which was inseparably to unite them. 
One of their contrivances for conveying a letter was at 
the back of a portrait of her god-daughter,—the mother 
of the child being in their confidence ; but her husband 
was to be the bearer, and some circumstance raising his 
suspicions, he discovered the letter, and immediately de- 
livered it to the father of the young lady, who, highly 
indignant, instantly wrote a letter so goading and insult- 
ing to the young artist, that the double wound of receiv- 
ing an epistle from the father, expressive of the utmost 
contempt and abuse that language could convey, and at 
the same time the destruction of all his hopes of happi- 
ness, produced an immediate illness. A more genial air 
than that of Constantinople, where the winter is detest- 
able, was prescribed, and Malta was fixed on, where he 
had relations and friends; but he was scarcely restored 
to them, as he died in quarantine. I did not know him, 
but was acquainted with a person who was also in qua- 
rantine at the same time, and who assured me that his 
lost mistress was the only subject on which he could talk 
or think; and in his last moments he ejaculated her 
name. 

She, as might be imagined, was for a long period 
plunged into a deep and settled grief, from which she 
had not entirely recovered when I knew her. She still 
entered into society with a revulsive feeling; and has 
often declared, that if it were to meet any strangers, she 
has been ready to sink on entering the room. This 
arose, in a great degree, from her natural timidity, which 
had been increased by the unfortunate circumstances 
which had clouded her youth, and broken the natural 
energies of her mind. If asked to play before persons 
she was not familiar with, her performance was no bet- 
ter than that of a child beginning to learn music; and, 
though possessing conversational powers of the highest 
class, yet in company she was totally silent. Yet I can- 
Not in justice quit the subject without stating, however 
severe was her father in this instance, yet in others he 
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had shown himself a man of feeling ; and his character 
for honour and integrity, as a merchant, stood perhaps 
the highest of any man in Smyrna. 





—>—— 
CHAPTER XIII. 


Carnival at Smyrna—Masquerades--Comfortable lodgings—Car- 
rying a lantern enforced—Police guard and Hadji Bey —Assas- 


sination slightly noticed—Partial justice—Summary justice— 
Juck outwitted—Ingenious robbery—Jews overreached—De- 
structive fire—Turkish resignation—Polite admirals—Greek 
head-dress—Smyrniot valour—Marshal Marmont—His mis- 
fortunes—His flattering reception—The Bairam—Decline of 
European establishments —Disgusting operation of fig pack- 
ing—Strange style of Turkish houses—Turkish fishermen— 


Tremendous storm—Maguificent effect—A mercantile view of 
the subject— Mercantile brains—General hospitality—Appal 
ling circumstances connected with marrying—Most profitable 
trade in Bicheliks—Sympathy towards relations—Enormous 
leopard—Jauissaries-M. Fauvel-—His interesting works— 
Passengers on board the steamer—The Dardanelles—D, fticult 
passage through the Straits—Shipwrecks. 


Few places in Europe can display more brilliancy and 
vivacity than Smyrna during the carnival. The young 
ladies are certainly the most eternal dancers that I ever 
encountered. It has sometimes occurred, that a break- 
fast and ball has been given on board a frigate; dancing 
perhaps beginning at eleven, and continuing till seven 
or eight at night. The same young ladies who have 
figured away on the deck for eight or nine hours, after 
having made some dilferent arrangement in their dress, 
proceed to the Casin, arrive there about ten at night, and 
dance till nine the next morning. Certainly, to see them 
then creeping to their homes, one would say it had al- 
most been the dance of death with them, as they look 
half dead as they crawl along the streets. But their 
fancy balls are extremely amusing : the immense variety 
of costumes has the most dazzling effect. They live in 
a sort of centre of all the fanciful styles of dressing that 
the world can furnish: the Turkish, Armenian, Persian, 
and Egyptian natives are in constant communication 
with them; as also those of the Greek islands, which 
alone present a sufficiently extensive choice to equip a 
masquerade. Even the streets have a most gay appear- 
ance ; parties patroling them in all directions, decked 
out in all the fantastic forms which fancy can dictate. 
At these times, groups of your acquaintances call upon 
you, so disguised that it is impossible to know them, ex- 
cept by their voice, whilst some have the art of feigning 
those of their friends. 

I have been much amused, whilst passing an evening 
quietly with some family, when suddenly a party has 
walked in, appearing in characters and costumes so dif- 
ferent from their own, that they have baffled every at- 
tempt at recognising them: some have been discovered, 
others guessed at, a few of whom no one could form the 
remotest idea who they were. They make their visit 
very short, and then proceed to another house, generally 
leaving a subject of conversation for the whole evening 
at every family they visit. This game is carried on dur- 
ing the whole night; but such are the fatigues of the 
carnival, that it requires a long time for the ladies to re- 
cover the bloom they lost during that dissipated period. 
Fortunately for them, soon after follows the season when 
they quit for the country. 

They have a sort of apology for the theatre, at which 
pieces are performed in Italian; but the actors, the 
scenery, the house, and the audience, have all a misera- 
ble effect together. 

I was very comfortably situated in the quarters which 
I had whilst at Smyrna; lodging and boarding at the 
house of a M. Ducie, a gentleman who had formerly 
been a merchant at Malta, but, probably from the over 
liberality of his character, had been unfortunate. He can 
only accommodate three persons; but if he has a va- 
eancy, a traveller might consider himself fortunate in 
being the occupier. At the time I was there, I had for 
fellow boarders a Swiss and a Prussian merchant; both 
men whose society was calculated to render a residence 
with them extremely agreeable. 

The streets of Smyrna are not lighted, and at night 
you are expected to carry a lantern; those who have a 
male servant, employ him to perform that office ; if not, 
you must do it yourself, or run the risk of being taken 
up by the guard, and confined all night in the guard- 
house. I remember a Scotish gentleman, who was at 
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one of the balls of the Casin, and had occasion to step 
out for a few minutes, and did not think it worth while, 
for so short a distance, to take a lantern; and, as he was 
returning to the ball-room, he was arrested by the guard, 
and carried to their quarters, where he was compelled to 
pass the remainder of the night, very different from the 
gay and convivial manner in whieh he had intended to 
have spent it. ‘The next morning he obtained an inter- 
preter, and, through his means, was liberated. 

This is not the only danger you have to encounter 
from being without a lantern. When the pavement is 
bad, or under repair, you have a very good chance of 
breaking your legs, or getting one of them into a hole; 
as I knew a gentleman who was unfortunate enough to 
do so, and by which he was thrown down and most se- 
riously hurt. There are wells, also, which are left un- 
covered ; and, although so many have fallen sacrifices to 
this neglectful practice, such is the total carelessness in 
regard to human life, no precautions are taken to pre- 
vent the recurrence of such accidents. 

The police of Smyrna has a most formidable appear- 
ance. Hadji Bey is at the head of the police guard, 
which seem to be going their rounds all day and all 
night: he is a short man, but immensely fat, and has 
rather an important aspect, being on horseback, and all 
his men on foot; and they are some of the most fero- 
cious and wildest set of looking men of any I have seen 
in my rambles through the East; a completer picture 
of a gang of banditti cannot well be imagined. I used 
always to follow them when I had the time, to sketch 
their singular costumes. 

This Hadji Bey has a great discretionary power ; 
orders the bastinado, imprisons, and even, in some in- 
stances, has inflicted death. Assassinations, of different 
varieties, very often take place, without the perpetrators 
ever being brought to justice. A Greek one night came 
running by my windows, pursued by four Sclavonians ; 
one of whom approached him sufficiently close to strike 
him down with the tiller of a helm, and, repeating the 
blow upon the head of the Greek, he fled with his com- 
panions, leaving his victim motionless, and, before any 
assistance could arrive, the man was dead. But, on en- 
quiry, it appeared that the murdered had desperately 
wounded a Sclavonian with a knife, and four of his 
countrymen, determined on revenge, pursued the Greek, 
and at length felled him to rise no more. The circum- 
stances being explained, no farther stir was made about 
it. The Turks, no doubt, considered his punishment 
just, and they are fond of summary justice. 

A French gentleman, whom I knew, was passing, 
about midnight, near a spot of indifferent reputation, 
when some one from a window called out in English, 
“ Murder ! help! for the love of God !” and at the same 
instant the implorer fell at the feet of the implored, who 
immediately endeavoured to assist the wounded man, 
who proved to be an English sailor that had been thrown 
from a window, and had his thigh broken in the fall. 
The French gentleman found the unfortunate man could 
not rise, fetched some English seamen, and had him con- 
veyed to the English consul’s, where he died ir a few 
days. 

Some search was made after the man (who proved to 
be a Greek) that threw the poor fellow from the win- 
dow ; but it was evidently at a house of the worst de- 
scription ; and when enquiry was made, it was found to 
be quite empty. But this was a proof of the great 
strength of a Greek, when he chooses to put it out: by 
the wounded sailor’s account, it was but one man that 
threw him; and notwithstanding he was a very power- 
ful fellow, when grappling with the Greek he felt in 
the grasp of a giant, although a shorter man than him- 
self, 

There are very few positions in which a European 
would receive any resistance from either Turk, Arme- 
nian, Jew, or Greek, as the latter are subject to the 
scourge of the laws of the country they live in, whilst 
the others are protected by their consuls, and, if guilty 
of any great misdemeanour, sent back to be judged by 
the tribunals of their own country. If their offence has 
amounted to crime in some cases, they have been con- 
veyed home in irons; whereas, those who are not under 
the protection of any consul, are liable to receive stripes 
for any alleged misdemeanour. If any quarrel take 
place between a Frank and a person of the country, 
wherein blows are exchanged, the former is referred to 





hie consul, who, it is supposed, punishes him according 








to his deserts, and in some instances may perhaps repri- 
mand him ; but the latter is at the moment ordered cor- 
poral punishment. 

From want of sufficient vigilance on the part of the 
police, an offender often escapes chastisement, as Smyrna 
is a capital place for a scoundrel to hide in. A Greek, 
who had been guilty of several enormities, which had 
been lightly visited, at length stabbed an English sub. 
ject; and the English consul came forward in a decided 
manner and insisted on his apprehension. The culprit 
took refuge in a house, and passed on to a terrace; but 
in endeavouring to secrete himself, was seen by a young 
lady named Purdie, and who, on finding his answers 
evasive, alarmed the family, and he was delivered into 
the custody of Hadji Bey. The consul, fearing the fel- 
low should be turned loose on the public again, express- 
ed his wish that he might be well secured, and prevented 
committing any further crime, when Hadji certainly took 
the best method of securing him ; for, looking about, he 
espied a hook in the wall, and ordered his men to hang 
the Greek up to that, which was done accordingly ; and 
there the body remained, swinging, in terrorem, for two 
days. 

The Greeks have a droll trick they serve the English 
sailors. One will give Jack a push, who immediately 
turns round on the aggressor, who begins squaring and 
putting himself in a boxing attitude. Jack desires no- 
thing better; pulls off his jacket, and is ready to begin; 
but off the challenger runs, and Jack after him, whilst 
another Greek, who is in connivance with the fist, 
catches up Jack’s jacket, and runs off with it in a con- 
trary direction ; and, by this manceuvre, Jack infallibly 
loses his jacket, and whatever happens to be in the 
pockets. 

But one of the most ingenious robberies was effected 
at Arquée’s, the house at which I first put up on arriving 
at Smyrna. A person hired two rooms adjoining each 
other, and, as is mostly the case, a bureau, or sectetaire, 
was in each apartment. When alone, he must have 
amused himself in cutting a hole through the wall which 
formed the partition between the two rooms ; whilst, in 
order to conceal his work, at the hours he expected any 
one to come in, he placed one of the bureaus before it: 
they were also perforated ; so that when they were put 
against the hole in the wall, he could put his hand 
through from one into the other. His work being com- 
pleted, he went to some Jews, stating that he wanted 
a certain sum delivered to him at his apartments, part in 
silver, and the remainder in gold, and that he would give 
them bills to the amount. 

In this country money transactions of this kind take 
place all day, and every day; and the Jews, not having 
the least snspicion but that all was right, repaired to the 
place, and at the hour appointed, with the sum required, 
which the stranger counted very deliberately ; and, find- 
ing the different coin right, replaced them in their bags, 
and put them in his bureau, which he locked. He then 
said to the Jews, “I will now bring you the bills,” they 
suffering him to quit the room without the slightest ap- 
prehension, whilst they were remaining in possession, 
and imagining the money, although locked up, still as 
safe as if it were in their own hands, even if any foul 
play should be intended. But the cunning sharper went 
into his other room, put his hand through the hole he 
had made in the wall, and communicating with that in 
the bureau, pulled the bags through, and was off. 

Meantime, the poor Israelites sat wondering the gen- 
tleman did not come back, and still thinking he was only 
gone into the next room. At last their patience became 
worn out, and one of them took courage and tapped at 
the door of the room which they imagined contained the 
object of their search ; but finding no one answer, they 
asked the persons of the house if they could give them 
any intelligence of the missing personage, and were in- 
formed that he had been seen to leave the house a few 
hours before. They began to be very uneasy at this in- 
telligence, particularly when they found that neither the 
host nor any one else knew any thing about the abscond- 
ed. And at last they agreed that one was to keep in the 
room where it was supposed the treasure remained, quite 
safely under lock and key, whilst the other Jew went for 
some legal officer who might have the power, if neces- 
sary, of breaking open the bureau, that the right owners 
might repossess themselves of their cash. This mea- 
sure, after some deliberation, was resorted to; and when 





the opened: bureaa revealed the absence of the money, 
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the poor Smoucheys started back with horror, uttering, 

at the same time, most tremendous exclamations, imagin- 
ing that his Satanic majesty alone could have played 
them such a trick; whilst the bystanders, conceiving 
that the Jews had got up this farce to impose on them 
for some bad purpose, were about to inflict a summary 
punishment upon them, notwithstanding all the most 
solemn asseverations that they could make ;—when sud- 
denly some one espied the hole, and the communication 
through the wall with the other bureau (which, as a 
measure of precaution, he had also locked) was soon 
discovered, aud the unfortunate Jews were acquitted of 
any improper intentions, and their tale was believed. 
The man who had duped them was sought, but was not 
discovered for three days afterwards; he having been 
obliged to conceal himself in Smyrna, as the wind had 
so changed as to prevent the departure of the vessel by 
which he intended to have escaped. The greater part 
of the property was restored; but I believe the delin- 
quent was not severely punished. 

A few weeks prior to my arrival at Smyrna, a most 
destructive fire had taken place. he property lost, and 
the number of houses burnt, was/ mmense. The greater 
part of the loss fell upon the Ey opean merchants; but 
there were also some Turks who had their dwellings 
burnt to the ground. The difference displayed in bear- 
ing their misfortunes, between the Christian and Turk, 
was remarkable: the Europeans were weeping and be- 
wailing their losses; one great stout Englishman was 
seen crying like a child that had been punished, whilst 
the Turk would shake his head in reproof at the mur- 
muring Christian; telling him that it was wicked to de- 
plore that which was the will of God, and all grief was 
a reproach to him, and appeared as a disapproval of his 
acts. 

Wherever the residences of the Turks had been con- 
sumed, the unfortunate proprietor might be recognised 
groping over the ruins, and collecting the few bits of 
iron or other substance, that the fury of the devouring 
element had spared; but not a complaint would be 
heard. Their patience is most extraordinary under mis- 
fortune: it is no matter how severe it may be; to any 
attempt at commiseration they have the same reply, 
“Tt is the will of God.” They are a most extraordinary 
people: they are naturally indolent, and like to do every 
thing sitting: even in mending the pavement in the 
streets, they always sit to do it; and yet, when it is re- 
quited of them, few people can be more active, or more 
enduring: they will bear the excesses of heat or cold 
with the same unrufiled mien; they will perform jour- 
neys on horseback of amazing length without resting, 
and over tremendous roads, and, if required, with sur- 
prising rapidity. Those persons that carry letters, de- 
spatches, or act as guides to travellers, are called Tartars, 
and are sometimes entrusted with immense sums of mo- 
ney ; and there never was known an instance of their 
betraying their trust. 

The streets of Smyrna are extremely narrow, and 
sometimes so choked up by camels that it is almost im- 
possible to get past them. It is a singular circumstance 
that the camel must always be preceded by something ; 
an ass is always chosen ; and this custom is so general, 
that the idea is prevalent in Turkey that a camel will 
not proceed except it is following an ass. Hence, if you 
see a string of a dozen or fifteen camels, it will always 
be found that they are led by an ass. One of our ad- 
mirals, having once an altercation of politeness with an 
Austrian admiral as to which should enter a room first, 
the Englishman at last said, « Now, I beg, admiral, you 
will go first; I am like the camels,—I must be pre- 
ceded.” « Thank you,” said the Austrian, “then I 
will be your ass;”’ and bowing, passed on before the 
English admiral. The bystanders were much amused 
by the comic turn the Austrian had given the ceremo- 
nious delicacy displayed in each yielding precedence to 
the other. 

Some of the streets in the Turkish quarters are so ex- 
tremely narrow that at the top, as the houses project, 
they almost meet. I am sure you might get out of one 
window and get into another on the opposite side of the 
way. This quarter of Smyrna is a complete labyrinth, 
and if once you lose your way in it, it may be many 
hours before you find your right course. I once had 
that misfurtune, At last I wandered about quite hope- 
lessly ; [ found no one who could understand me; night 
had come on; the dogs were springing at me from the 
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doors. I had fallen several times, from the peculiar un- 
evenness of the ground, being high next the houses, and 
sloping towards the middle, which forms a gutter ; and 
the darkness being total, on account of the houses meet- 
ing at their summits, every particle of light is shut out. 
At last I saw a light in the distance, which proceeded 
from a sort of cake-shop, and finding a group of persons 
round it, I hoped amongst them there might be one who 
could understand me, but in that hope I was disappoint- 
ed; a Turk, however, more richly dressed than usual, 
who was passing by, heard me endeavour to make my- 
self understood in my broken Italian: he comprehended 
me, and sent a man with me to a given point, where he 
knew a Frank must always find himself at home; but 
even my guide fell down more than once when walking 
in the dark on that shelving ground. Oh, how glad was 
I once more to find myself on a spot that was familiar 
to me. I afterwards found that even many who had 
been born in Smyrna, and had lived there all their lives, 
were in the habit of always taking a: guide when pro- 
ceeding to the Turkish quarter, on account of its ex- 
treme intricacy. 

The head-dress of the Greek ladies in Smyrna, which 
is called the tactico, is extremely pretty, and indeed it 
has been adopted by most of the European ladies, who 
have been long settled at Smyrna: it consists of a round 
scarlet cap, which is held on the head in soine degree by 
a long plaited tress of hair, which is passed twice round 
it, leaving the scarlet peeping between; the back of the 
cap is adorned by an eagle, a star, or some other orna- 
ment, which is embroidered upon it in gold ; and drooping 


from the centre is a purple silk tassel; some have it of 


silver, which is expensive, and a few there are of gold, 
which of course costs an immense price. The short 
embroidered jacket, open at the bosom, and with tight 
sleeves, are those to which I have already alluded as 
worn by the fair Armenian, is also much used by Frank 
and Greek females: it is picturesque, and its novelty 
pleases the European eye. 

There has been much said about the beauty of the 
Smyrniot women: to me they have an unwashed ap- 
pearance, or as if they washed themselves with coffee or 
saffron. They have seldom a nice clear looking com- 
plexion: for this reason they look better by candlelight ; 
and as they have a showy manner of dressing, a stranger 
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at first entering a ball-room, is rather struck with the | 


display of females. ‘The dark eyes and hair have more 


effect on a coup d’eil than the softer features, usually the | 


accompaniments of lighter tresses and fairer skins; but, 
though the former strike the most at first, it will gene- 
rally be found that the latter are the most captivating ; 
at least the remark will apply to the females of Smyrna. 
Their features are mostly too harsh to bear approach, 
although they have an animated appearance, and strong- 
ly characterised expression, which pleases at a short dis- 
tance ; but so many of them have complexions of a 
yellow greenish brown, and the cast of countenance so 
masculine, that [ have often thought they would make 
far better men than women; and ip many instances I 
cannot help thinking that they would display more spirit 
than the male part of the population generally have, 
when put to the test. Be it known that I allude to the 
Frank inhabitants ; for as to those that are indigenous to 
the soil, they are brought up in such a state of servility, 
that it would be difficult to form an idea as to what 
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natural courage they might have possessed, had they | 


ever known a free will. They did once contrive to get 


up a duel at Smyrna; but the seconds were very hu- | 


mane persons, and whenever they saw any prospect that 
the combatants might hurt each other, they beat down 


} 


their swords with sticks; and although the fight was | 


long and obstinate, yet it was innocent. 

An American having conceived himself insulted by a 
young Smyrniot, horsewhipped him in the presence of 
several of his acquaintances, who remarked to him that 
he must call the American out. 
other, with an assumed air of indifference, 
hurt me much,” but shrugging his shoulders at the same 
time, still writhing under the smart. During the time I 
was sojourning at Smyrna, a young man of their much 
boasted first class received a tremendous trouncing, and 
made not the slightest resistance, but went to the ag- 
gressor’s consul, in hopes to have him punished, but was 
informed, that, according to the laws of their country, 
five and twenty francs was the penalty; but thut there 


“he did not 


«“ Oh, no,” returned the 
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cases of that kind, and which he believed was the prac- 
tice in all civilised countries; but this did not suit the 
assaulted, however it might the assaulter, who willingly 
paid the penalty required. In most places the receiver 
of personal chastisement, without resenting it in any 
shape whatever, is at least cooled upon in society ; but 
this was not the case in Smyrna, the young man in ques- 
tion being received in the same manner as if nothing had 
happened, as they were accustomed to that kind of thing. 
Disputes, altercations, and assaults, are generally refer- 
red to the respective consuls of the discordant parties. 

Shortly after my arrival at Smyrna, Marshal Marmont, 
Duke of Ragusa, made his appearance, and I was invited 
to dine with him at the French consul’s. I cannot give 
a better description of his person than by saying he is 
the exact type of the [English fox-hunter. He had two 
gentlemen traveling with him; the one an Englishman, 
a fine young man, of most gentlemanly manners, and 
extremely well informed; the other was an Italian no- 
bleman, of most pleasing address, I fancy they accompa- 
nied the marshal, either as secretaries or aides-de-camps, 
or perhaps merely as companions. They informed me 
that Marmont was a man of the most indefatigable ac- 
tivity ; that his enquiring spirit seemed never to rest as 
long as there was any thing to be seen; that, notwith- 
standing the intense heat of the climate, which was at 
its height, being in the month of August, he would re- 
main on horseback eleven hours of the day, without ap- 
pearing in the slightest degree fatigued. His manners 
were frank and gentlemanly, totally devoid of hauteur, 
nor was there in bis countenance and general bearing 
the slightest indication of his mind having been subdued 
by the succession of misfortunes which have marked his 
career. 

His loss of the battle of Salamanca was the first un- 
toward event that checked the progress of the reputation 
he had hitherto sustained. He was severely wounded by 
one of the earliest shots that were fired, and compelled 
to quit the field, and was succeeded by the second in 
command, who shared the same fate, and, strange to say, 
the third was equally unfortunate; so that the French 
army had four different commanders in the space of half 
an hour. Marmont’s plan of the battle was totally aban- 
doned, but that circumstance did not save him from bear- 
ing the blame which was attached to the defeat. It has 
always been stated that he had his arm shot off, but I 
can bear evidence to the contrary, as I saw him frecly 
use them both. 

He was next prominently before the public, in having 
been trusted with the defence of Paris, in 1818. The 
treaty which he there made with the allies has drawn 
upon him an immense weight of opprobrium in France ; 
but whether he acted conscientiously or not, bimself 
alone can know. Subs: quent to this, all his enterprises 
and speculations, which were on a colossal scale, prin- 
cipally in the manufacture of sugar from beet-root, failed 
to a ruinous degree. Equally unhappy has he been in 
his domestic affairs; and, lastly, his being invested with 
the command of the troops in Paris during the three 
days, appeared permanently to seal that hatred towards 
him which had so long been rankling against him, in the 
hearts of the majority of the French: whilst bis friends 
contend that he was but the unfortunate instrument, and 
did but obey the orders of his master, to whom he had 
sworn allegiance. 

He was received and féted by all the authorities in 
Smyrna, who but followed the example of the ambassa- 
dors at Constantinople, at which place I some months 
after met the English gentleman who was traveling with 
the marshal, and had been him since I 
had met them at Sinyrna, through Egypt and Syria, in 
which they had endured the greatest | A vessel 


‘companying 


ivations. 


which had been appointed to be in waiting for them ata 
certain point, had by some means been prevented arriv- 
ing at its destination: they were many days’ journey 
from any town place, irom whence they could pro- 
cure any provisions, and they » reduced to living for 
some time on a very simall tion of rice per day, the 
marshal taking precisely the same share as any other of 
his suite. [n crossing the deserts they bad suffered much 


in their eyes, and the [italian nobleman temporarily lost 
his sight, but ultimately recovered it, although it ever re- 
mained considerably injured. 


It is curi 
still for a time, with his face always 


he stands quite 


East ; 


sus to see ae'T'urk at prayer: 


turned to the 


was another means to which his countrymen resorted in | he then performs his salams, bowing down to the gr ound 
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Several times, but appears to do all in silence. During 
the Ramazan, when the fast is observed from sunrise to 
sunset, the mosques are illuminated at night; and as soon 
as the hour arrives when they are allowed to satisfy their 
hunger and thirst, they do so rather voraciously, to com- 
pensate for the forced abstinence of the preceding and 
the following days, But when the Bairam comes, then 
ail is festivity and gaiety, and each puts on his holiday 
apparel; and most cheerful is the appearance of the 
bright groups so richly attired. Perhaps some would say 
they dress their children rather tawdrily, but I know not 
anything which has a more picturesque effect than a 
boat filled with a Turkish family, all dressed in their 
costumes which they sport on feast days, 


Smyrna is well known as a city which has long carried 
ona most extensive commerce: latterly, however, it is 
admitted that it has rather decreased than otherwise ; and 
whilst the people of the country increase in intelligeuce, 


so they are more enabled to act directly with the Euro- 
pean manufacturers and merchants: hence, they have not 
so much need of the French, English, Dutch, or Italian 
mercantile establishments settled at Smyrna, and who 
formerly acted as a medium between the merchants of 
Europe and those of Turkey. The Greeks and Arme- 


nians have now themselves established concerns at 
London, Paris, Marseilles, Leghorn, Trieste. and many 


other parts of Europe. ‘Therefore, those English and 
| | 


French houses at Smyrna, which once did so great a 
stroke of business, now find their operations considerably 
diminished. 

At the period that I was sojourning there, the firm of 
Issaverdens was considered to carry their commercial 
transactions to the greatest extent, or in mercantile lan- 
guage, as doing the most business. ‘he heads of this 
establishment are Armenians, although at present they 
consider themselves as Franks; but the brothers having 
since separated, the concern being divided into two differ- 
ent firms, what they may carry on under distinct houses 
cannot be calculated collectively ; therefore, there may 
be other concerns baving as much trade, or more than 
either of the brothers, taken separately, although not equal 


to them when united. 

The principal exports from Smyrna are wool, oil, 
opium, cotton, madder-roots, vallonea, yellow berries, silk, 
carpets, fruit, (that is, figs and raisins,) sponges, &c. I 
verily believe, if persons could see the operation of arrang- 
ing the figs, they never would eat another. There are 


the filthiest set of old women that can be ranked together, 
who are ranged in the merchants’ long yards for the pur- 
pose of squeezing them, and packing them in the little 


Most of 
these women have young children, as dirty as they can 
be; and one moment they are washing their babies, &c., 
and then again pawing the figs, which alone make their 
hands in such a filthy mess, that the sight is so disgust- 
ing, that whilst this work was going forward, when I had 
occasion to pass the merchants’ yards, [ used to run 
through as fast as I could tear, without looking either 
right or left. The sight is not more gratifying of the 
preparation of the raisins: men are employed, after they 
have been dried to a certain degree, to tread them down, 
with their feet and legs bare, until they become in such 
a nasty condition, from the oozing out of the yellow 
brown juices from the fruit, which has always a con- 
siderable portion of dirt with it, that I always turned 
away from them with complete nausea. 

Smyrna is a city most highly interesting to artists ; 
the least so is the Frank quarter, as having an air rather 
more European: although the houses are of a different 
fashion, and with a few exceptions, very ugly, yet taken 
The line is more 
broken and irregular than in more civilised places, con- 
sequently, better suiting the pencil ; but the other quarters 
of Smyrna are constantly presenting subjects just calcu- 
lated for sketching. 

The bazars are extremely attractive to the stranger’s 
eye: the rich show of goods profusely displayed ; the 
succession of shops, all united so as to have the appear- 
ance of one immense magazine ; the picturesque costume 
of those who attend with their various articles for sale; 
the wild and singular dress of the merchants who come 
from the interior of Asia; whilst the sombre kind of 
light, which gives a sort of mystical gloom over the ge- 
nerality of the bazaars; at once, and at every step, pre- 
sents you with a picture ready composed for your pencil, 


» 
~ 


round boxes in which they are sent to Europe. 


together as streets, often picturesque. 











to which the talents of Wilkie might be applied with 
most splendid effect. 

Many of the little streets in the outskirts of Smyrna 
are particularly adapted for sketching. They are very 
fond of the creeping vine about their houses; and some- 
times they cross the street from the roof of one house to 
that of the one opposite, trained for that purpose on frame- 
work, whilst here and there a stray bough gracefully 
droops, giving a most picturesque appearance to their 
bye-roads and lanes, Their coffee-houses have always 
an agreeable appearance, from their fondness for these 
climbing sorts of plants, 

Except in the depth of winter, the Turk likes to smoke 
or take his coffee in the open air, under some trellissed 
sort of bower or alcove: in fact, it appeared to me that 
in this part of the country, they pass more of their time 
outside their houses than inside. The females sit and 
work before their doors, as the interior of their residences 
are generally dark. In the true old style of Turkish 
houses, they have a double rank of windows, the one 
row being over the other; where that is the case, the 
rooms are sufficiently light. The motive for having two 
sets of windows is, that the lower being always obscured 
by the latticed shutters, through which the women can 
peep without being veiled, would render their apartments 
too dark, if it were not for the range of windows above ; 
but in their present mode of building, it appears to be 
merely a sort of fanlight above each window that is 
closed. 

It seems extraordinary, that, although Constantinople 
and Smyrna are in Turkey, yet I could seldom find in 
those places such curious specimens of the old Turkish 
style, as at Napoli and Athens, which is to be explained 
from the immensely destructive fires in the former towns, 
having destroyed all the ancient houses, and the greater 
number of those one finds at present are built within the 
last fifty years ; but in Greece this is not the case, there 
being many which date far above a century. 

Some of the outskirts of Smyrna are extremely rural, 
with a stream running before the houses, wooden foot 
bridges, communicating from one side of the way to the 
other, and gardens shelving down to the water’s edze. 
They have only one public walk in the Frank quarter, 
which is called the Marino, and is extremely pleasant : 
the only objection is, that its length is so insufficient. 
The houses which form one side of it are very handsome ; 
the other is open to the sea, and commands a most 
splendid view of the bay. How often have I at night, 
from this walk, watched the Greek and Turkish fisher- 
men. ‘They have a singular method of endeavouring to 
attract the fish: after having cast their nets, perhaps 
occupying thirty yards in length, they burn on their boat 
some sort of substance which gives a great light, making 
darkness visible in a most picturesque manner, as it sheds 
its red glare upon their grotesque figures, giving them a 
sort of liendlike appearance; they next strike the boat 
with an immense thick stick, stamping with their feet at 
the same time ; in fact, making as much noise as their 
powers will admit. Their object in creating so blazing 
a light, is to draw the fish to the surface of the water. 
This is a frequent practice in many parts of the world, 
particularly where they catch salmon by spearing them. 
The noise they make is to frighten the fish, and drive 





them into their nets; but with all their mancuvres, they 
appeared to me to have very little success, as I never 
saw them, when they drew up their nets, obtain any fish 
much bigger than a sprat, and of them only two or three ; 
vet, with true Eastern patience, they would cast their 
nets again, without one expression of impatience ever | 
escaping them, although the trial had been repeated seve- 

ral times in secession alike unprofitably. 

The greater number of the houses of the Franks are | 
so arranged, that from their terraces, or little observa- | 
tories on their roofs, called kiosks, they can have a very 
extensive look-out upon the sea, which I enjoyed from | 
the windows of my sitting-room, and once was witness | 
to a storm, which presented the most magnificent spec- 
tacle I ever beheld. Although my apartment was up 
stairs, perhaps nearly thirty fect from the ground, one | 
wave struck my windows. Several of the streets of | 
Smyrna were impassable in consequence of the sea which | 
came running into them, and for a time threatened most | 
destructive effects. ‘The noise was such, created by the | 
roaring of the waves, that the voices of the sailors could | 
not be heard, as they were crying out to each other, to | 





guard against their coming in coniact: yet, notwithstand- 


ing all precautions, some came together with a tremend- 
ous crash. Loss of lives were sustained, infinite damage 
amongst the shipping, and much injury was done to 
many houses and other premises. But it was beautiful 
to see, although often all was obscured by the mist pro- 
duced by the foam which arose from the terrific billows 
as they broke against each other, the ships, the port, the 
houses, or, in fact, any object that obstructed their im- 
petuous force ; but when the evaporating spray admitted 
a transient sight, it presented the sublimest dangers: a 
vessel, buoyant on the summit of a wave, then hurled 
into the gulf below, as the poor seamen were seen cling- 
ing to aught which could protect them from being cast 
into the angry element; whilst the noise of some splin- 
tering crash of breaking spars and timbers was sometimes 
heard, above that more round and majestic tone of rolling 
billows and bursting winds. 

Few persons, as may be imagined, besides myself, had 
any enjoyment in beholding the above scene. Many of 
the inhabitants having some stake, either on board the 
shipping, or in houses or wharves, or various premises, 
reaching to the sea, were trembling for their property ; 
and of those who had not any fear of the kind, few there 
were that could comprehend that any thing grand or 
romantic could be displayed in so dreadful a storm. As 
a proof of this, a merchant observed to me, “ What a 
frightful storm we had yesterday ;” “ Yes,” I replied, 
“ but how beautiful was the sight.” “ Nay,” returned 
he, “ I cannot say I found it so, and it appears to mea 
contradiction on your part: you admit it was frightful, 
yet you say it was beautiful ; now how is it possible that 
the same thing can be frightful and beautiful at the same 
time?” I endeavoured to explain this enigma by observ- 
ing, that I took the word frightful in the acceptation of 
frightening, or alarming. “ Even so,” continued he, “ it 
is impossible one could think any thing very pretty that 
frightens one. If a man was going to run me through 
with a sword, I certainly should not at that moment think 
of admiring his beauty, if he were ever so handsome; but, 
on the contrary, should think him a devilish ugly cus- 
tomer.” Unwilling to be quite argued down, I reminded 
him that, although T assented to the word frightful, in 
the sense of frightening, I only admitted it as regarding 
himself, I not having been alarmed in the least degree. 
« Ah, then,” said he, that was because you did not know 
your danger; for if you did you could not have thought 
it beautiful ;” then wishing me good morning, assured 
me, that he could never be convinced that any thing 
could be frightful and beautiful too. It fact, it would be 
impossible to make such a being understand that the 
terrific is an auxiliary to the sublime ; and this man may 
be taken as a sort of type of the majority of Smyrna 
merchants, whose brains are so stuffed up with cotton, 
wool, figs, &c., that they have not room for an idea that 
is not connected with business. 

There appears a something in the very air of the place 
that inoculates a person with this trading kind of feeling, 
to the exclusion of every other, as not only those who 
have been born at Smyrna, but even Europeans, who 
have resided there some years, assume the same feelings, 
for even their greatest amusement, card-playing, has be- 
come a trade; and if you see two Smyrniots meet to- 
gether in the streets, you are sure, after the first saluta- 
tion, what will be the question—“ Comment va le com- 
merce ?” (or how goes business !) 

I have no doubt but that the inhabitants of Smyrna 
will say that I have dealt very unjustly towards them, 
particularly the ladies; but I wish it to be understood, 
that my remarks are to be taken generally. I am aware 
that there are many exceptions, of families that are both 
moral and intellectual ; but they are by far the smaller 
proportion, particularly of the latter. In all general 
classifications a majority must be understood, and in the 


| present case I should say the minority, which presents 


the exceptions, was very small, as compared with the 
whole of the European, or rather educated population, 
as I must include the Greek and many of the Armenian 
families in the remarks I have made. But one redeem- 
ing quality I will allow them,.and that is hospitality : in 
that respect, few such large cities, I think, can compare 
with them. 

Most strangers who have visited Smyrna can testify 
to that effect ; particularly officers, naval or military, of 
whom they are remarkably fond. I verily believe, if an 
uniform was hung upon a jackass, and a puir of epau- 
lettes clapped upon the shoulders, that if he did but bray 
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at the “windows, s, he would get asked to walk in, and in- ] 
vited to dinner, if there were any young ladies in the | 
house. 
One circumstance which contributes to deter young | 
men from marrying in Smyrna is, that when a girl is | 
married, she expects to have one at least, perhaps more | 
of her sisters, to live with her; so that poor Benedict 
must count upon having as good as two wives to support; | 
and if the family should become reduced or distressed, | 
he is expected to take charge of them; and as the fami- | 
lies are very large, a man entails upon himself no trifle. 
I knew a case in point, which proves to what extent this | 
is anticipated. A European family, with whom I was | 
acquainted in Turkey, consisted of the parents, two sons, | 


and seven daughters. 








The father’s concern, like many | 
others, had so diminished, that it was barely sufficient | 
to maintain so expensive a family. The eldest son had 
a little place, about enough to support him; the other 
son, too young to do any thing; and the daughters 
brought up to nothing but following their pleasures, 
which consisted chiefly in receiving company, dancing, 
and visiting. Many who frequented their parties, which | 
took place every evening, were supposed and hoped to | 
be admirers; and so they were, and with all possible 
respect, but without any idea of marriage. Yet there 
was one who became enamoured of the second daughter, 
who was certainly a very fine girl: the lover had the 
greatest inclination to marry her, but considered the po- | 
sition too appalling. He wasa merchant of a European | 
family, his affairs thriving ; but what he feared was, that | 
should any thing occur to deprive so numerous a family 
of their father, as there were none of the children who 
could carry on business, whoever married one of the 
daughters would have the maintenance of the whole of | 
them on his charge; observing, that if one were already 
married, the position would be less i imposing, as then the | 
burthen would be halved; but as it was, none would | 
dare be the first to form an alliance where the circum- | 
stances were so menacing. | 
Having resided in Smyrna between seven and eight | 
months, I considered it as well to quit before I became | 
impregnated with the commonplace, plodding, pound, | 
shilling and pence tone of ideas, (or rather, I should say, | 
paras, piastres, bicheliks, and dollars, being the current | 
coin of the country,) which so encumbered the Smyr- | 
niot heads, to the exclusion of every other; and I have 
no doubt that they would imagine that I might have de- 
rived great advantage could I but have remained Jong | 
enough to have acquired some of their commercial acu- | 
men—a quality in which I certainly ever have been par- | 
ticularly deficient. 
The coin which is generally required in payment, in | 
mercantile transactions, when persons are inclined to be 
fastidious, is the bicheliks, being of the value of five | 
piastres, or equal to a shilling sterling ; they are rather 
larger than half a crown picce, are of copper, and washed | 
over with silver. These coins have rendered a greater 
profit to our merchants in Turkey, than perhaps any | 
other article in which they have traded. They have sent 
over one as a pattern to Birmingham, and have had them 
imitated so closely, that it is impossible to discover the 
slightest difference from those fabricated at Constanti- | 
nople. It is easy to perceive how very lucrative these | 
transactioas must have been to those who engaged in 
them; as the charge at Birmingham could not ex- 
ceed two pence each, and they are worth a shilling in 
Turkey. It must be admitted that there are very few | 
descriptions of merchandise that ever pay in a like pro- | 
portion. An Englishman who has made a larger fortune | 
in the East than any of his countrymen, it is well known, 
has amassed his wealth by the manufacture of bicheliks | 
in England. The means of introducing them into Tur- | 
key is not difficult; the vigilance of the custom-house | 
officers is so easily evaded, either by bribery or a variety 
of other manceuvres. I have heard many mercnants de- | 
fend this sort of traffic, by observing that it is rendering 
Turkey a service, as there absolutely are not enough | 
bicheliks in the country to carry on commercial affairs, | 
as that coin is often insisted upon, and some there are | 
who will not receive any other money in payment. I | 
remember a case in point: Mr. D , my landlord at 


| 
ly 





| disposed to revolt. 
did and extensive view; and that which added to the 


| frequently found. 


vain to procure them ; and ultimately dollars were ac- 
cepted. Counterfeiting the coin of Turkey, according 
to Smyrna logic, therefore becomes a virtue. 

Provisions are mostly very cheap, especially as regards 
the essentials, bread and meat; the latter being about 
threepence a pound, the former not half that price ; 
game, poultry, eggs, vegetables, fruit, &c., cheap in pro- 
portion ; but butter they have mostly from Holland and 
Ireland, consequently it is dearer; that which is made 
at Smyrna being full of cow hairs. The wines of the 
country are considered to be very good as table wines, 
Of foreign wines, Marsalla is much drunk; but all the 
European wines are reasonable; being a seaport, having 
a constant communication with all parts of the world, 
and where the duties are very light. I paid thirty dol- 
lars a month where I boarded; having a handsome sit- 
ting room and bed room, and living very comfortably. 
Hospitality can be carried on in this country at a cea; 
rate, as persons who have been brought up in the place 
know how to go to market with great advantage. 

It is much to the credit of the Smyrniots, that they 
| display much sympathy towards their relations, and those 
families who are plunged into distress by bankruptcies 
or other misfortunes, and even those compelled to follow 
some humble calling, do not lose their places in society ; 
and as most of the European families are related or con- 
nected by marriage, they appear to form, as it were, one 
large family ; and poverty seldom shuts out one of its 
members from their circles, unless some heinous mis- 
conduct has stamped the individual’s career. They are 





| not very fastidious as to any venial errors, having a 
| thorough consciousness that human nature is frail, and 


that we are all more or less prone to sin. 

Smyrna, with all its faults, possesses too many objects 
of interest for any one to leave it without some regret, 
after a residence of months. The walks around it are 
many of them very interesting. An old castle crowns 
an immense hill which frowns over Smyrna; it was 
built either by the Genoese or Venetians, at the time 
they possessed the country, for the purpose of awing the 
inhabitants into good behaviour, when they might be 
From this spot there is a most splen. 


wildness of the scene, whilst I was contemplating the 
mouldering tower, was the sudden springing up of four 


| large vultures, who rose from just near us, and soaring 


into the air, seemed to hover over us for some minutes, 
and did not appear to display so much fear as I should 


| have expected, having suffered us to approach them 





nearer than I could have imagined, before they took to | 


| flight. 


Occasionally wild beasts will come within a few miles 
of Smyrna. An immense leopard was killed amongst 
the hills, within sight of Smyrna, a few days before I 
arrived. ‘The skin was most beautifully marked; the 
animal measured eleven feet from the tip of the nose to 


the end of the tail; its chest was enormous ; but its legs | 
It was | 
| record of their travels, 


were short, as it scarcely stood three fect high. 
shot by a Greek, who had been watching for it several 
nights. 
piteously when the male was wounded ; 
a second shot into the male. 

It has been stated that lions and tigers have made 
their appearance within a day’s walk of Smyrna; but I 


never could meet with any one that ever saw any. The | 


jackalls I have frequently heard towards the close of the 
day. There is an immense quantity of wild fowl, of 


innumerable varieties, around Smyrna ; and pelicans are 


One spot there was which I found 
peculiarly interesting ; it was termed the Caravan Bridge, 
and over it were constantly passing strings of camels, 
with passengers from the interior, in all kinds of grotesque 
costumes, forming the most picturesque gronpe. The 
scene around where this bridge was situated also had its 
beauties : immediately on having crossed it from Smyrna, 
one has, on either side, an extensive cemetery ; masses 
of tall, dark, melancholy cypresses form the deep shade 
over the white tombstones. The Tarks are very fond of 
having the representation of their turbans cut out of the 
stone from which their tombstones are formed, and the 


Smyrna, conducting a ship insurance office, had to pay | janissaries had them painted red and white, so that, at a 
five thousand dollars in consequence of the loss of a ves- | distance, sometimes they have had the appearance of 


sel, to a person who had insured some goods i in her to | 
that amount. Mr. D presented the sum in dollars ; 
but the insurer demanded bicheliks. Mr. D tried in 
3 








human beings. 
The term of janissary is now no longer used, since 
the destruction of that force; but all the consuls have 


A female leopard was with it, and howled most | 
but quietly went | 
away when the Greek made his appearance, and poured | 
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each their attend: ants in full 
stilled called janissary by the Europeans. ‘These men 
have a very fierce and important appearance. When 
the consul or his lady go to church, or to an assembly, 
or, in fact, to any public place, two of these imposing 
looking personages precede them, serving, as it were, as 
protectors, or rather pioneers—once highly necessary, 
when the Franks were despised and hated by the Turks ; 
but now itis but a form, which hasa very pompous effect ; 
these men carrying sticks tipped with iron, with which 
they ever and anon strike the pavement, which is tanta- 
mount to saying, “ Get out of the way !” 

I would not quit Smyrna without paying a visit to so 
interesting a character as M. Fauvel, for a long period 
the French consul at Athens, where he had devoted a 
great portion of his life in researches for every means 
that could throw any light upon the ancient state of that 


Turkish costume, whe are 


city. I found him surrounded by so many objects of 


interest, that it appeared to me as if he were in the mid- 
dle of a museum. But his model of ancient Athens 
afforded me the highest gratification, because I felt con- 
fident that it was as accurate a representation of that 
capital, in the days of its glory, as it was possible at this 
remote period to produce. I knew that it was the sub- 
ject to which M. Fauvel hid bent bis whole mind, and 
that his judgment in every matter concerning antiquity, 
and his profound knowledge of classical history, was 
unquestionable. He was eighty-four years of age when 
I called on him, living on a small pension allowed him 
by the French government; and he expressed himself 
rather indignant, that his stipend should be so low, hardly 
sufficient indeed to procure him all the comforts his age 
required; and that after having benefited the world by 
the result of the most intense labour and study on a 
subject that must interest every one who has any vene- 
ration for antiquity, or who has any love for the history 
of those ages, when the genius for the grand and sub- 
lime surpassed all which has since existed, as testified by 
the ruined remains of their architecture and their sculp- 
ture, 

I was much pleased with M. Fauvel’s sketches, which 
were executed with a breadth and boldness which would 
have led one to suppose they had been the work of some 
young and aspiring artist, instead of the production of 
an aged, trembling hand. He had models also of many 
other edifices of various parts of Gr his own 
performance ; and numberless relics and specimens of 
the ingenuity and industry of the ancient Greeks, to 


eece, all 


| each of which appertained an interesting little history, 


all illustrating, in some degree, the manners and customs 
of our fellow creatures, existing some thousand years 
since. I took leave of the old gentleman with regret, 
and could not help reflecting how much more instructive 
and entertaining was his conversation, than that of most 
of the young men that one meets by scores, in what is 
designated the best society. Every traveller who visited 
Athens whilst M. Fauvel resided there, always made 
honourable mention of his name, if they published the 


On a bright sunny morning, at length I departed from 
steamer, of which 
a handsome 


Smyrna, and embarked on board a fine 
I forget the name, but well remember it was 
vessel, and that the commander’s name was Viscomti, a 
descendant from the once powerful family of that name, 
whose influence in olden time swayed the greater part 
of Italy. The engineer was an Englishman, named 
Beattie, an extremely civil and well informed man. The 
table, the berths, and all the appointments, were remark- 
ably well regulated. We had amongst our passengers 
the Greek archbishop of Ephesus, as fine, handsome, 
good-humoured looking old fellow as lever saw. We 
had also some Turkish ladies, who appeared as elderly 
women, but I afterwards understood they were only five 
and twenty; but, on further observation, I found that 
Turkish females, once out of their teens, lose all their 
youth, freshness and bloom. ‘They took a great deal of 
notice of an English young lady, who was one of the 
passengers, and appeared particularly pleased with her 
hands, which certainly were very small and white. Those 
of the Turkish ladies were as great a curiosity to us, 
their nails being stained with henna, a deep red. Al- 
though they were persons of respectability, and one of 
them the wife of a pacha, they only took deck places, 
those being the cheapest, and made up their minds very 
cheerfully to pass all the night exposed to the inclemen- 
cies of the weather, in the keen month of March. How. 
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ever, the engineer said at nightfall they should find room 
for them somewhere under shelter below. We skimmed 
swiftly through the bay, and bid adieu to Smyrna; and 
saw its mosques, its minarets, its kiosks, its castles, and, 
lastly, even its mountains, fade from our sight. Soon 
after we passed the island of Metelin, the ancient Lesbos, 
and next that of Tenedos, and at length entered the 
Hellespont, that spot so endeared to us by so many de- 
lightful associations. Who can pass it without a thought 
recurring to the unfortunate Leander, and to more modern 
times, when our favourite poet and countryman, Byron, 
braved the current’s furce, and had nearly met his pre- 
decessor’s fate ? 

The castles of the Dardanelles are not without in- 
terest, from the very important point which they com- 
mand. I must not omit to state we had passed by the 
reputed site of ancient Troy, although considerably dis- 
tant. What an inexhaustible chain of ideas does not 
that classic and venerated spot now engender? It is 
highly interesting to sail between the shores of Asia 
and of Europe; the former highly fertile, the latter the 
reverse. The sites of Sestos and Abydos are pointed 
out; and which appear at some distance to shut the 
We saw the town of Gallipoli, so famed for 


channel. 
its leather and oil. 

In the neighbourhood of the Dardanelles are grown 
great quantities of vallonea. Perhaps many of my 
readers may not be aware of the meaning of the word, 
as it is principally known to the dyers, and consists of 
the cup of the acorn, which in these parts grow so large 
as to be nearly the size of a small tea-cup, and resembles 
in its grain a fir-apple ; although so much larger than 
any acorns produced in this country, yet they are grown 
upon small stunted-looking trees. 

By the aid of steam, we passed pretty swiftly through 
the narrow strait, in spite of the wind being in our teeth ; 
but as we neared the forsaken-looking isle of Marmora, 
darkness and rain drove us below. We had by this 
time collected an immense number of Turks, who came 
crowding on board as passengers to Constantinople, from 
the different islands and shores which we passed, until 
the deck was quite covered with them: one only took a 
cabin passage. The roughness of the weather, and the 
rocking of the vessel, drove us early to our beds. 

In no part of the world has the advantages of steam 
been more powerfully exemplified, than in the passage 
of the Dardanelles. Captain Viscomti assured me that 
he had passed and repassed the same English merchant 
vessel six times, in his ditlerent passages and returns 
from Constantinople to Smyrna, which had been in vain 
essaying to effect the entrance; but owing to the nar- 
rowness of the strait, and a strong wind being right 
ahead, sailing vessels were frequently a month waiting 
for an opportunity, whilst by the aid of steam, we passed 
through all difficulties, running against adverse winds 
and currents, in a few hours, including the stoppages we 
continually made to take in passengers. Sometimes the 
voyage from Sinyrna to Constantinople is attended with 
I knew a Mr. and Mrs. 


Le Green, who were so unfortunate as to be wrecked 
} 


great difficulties and dangers. 


twice; and although by dint of the greatest exertions 


they were enabled to save their lives, they lost all their 


clothes and eflects. They were compelled to abandon 
the vessel in which they first embarked, and entered an- 
other, which was equally unfortunate ; and Mrs. Green, 
with her child in her arms, bad a cord fastened round 
her body, and was obliged to be pulled through the surf 


by men who were on the shore—and she absolutely at 


last arrived at Constantinople, clad in some sailor’s 
f her own left. In re- 
turning to Smyrna, they were twenty-five days, and the 


clothes, having none whatever « 


steamer generally is but forty hours at the utmost; and 
at the time I left Constantinople, had never had any 
serious accident, although they had encountered some 
tremendous weather. 

The charge | certainly consider bigh—being twenty 
dollars for the first cabin—which is undoubtedly much 
dearer in proportion than the steamers are generally in 
Europe. 
is a lduce } 4 


The higher price of coals is the reason which 
but [ have no doubt, ere this, the price of the 
passage is diminished. 


| a thousand years, never shall I forget the sensation of 


| buildings alone were illumined by the light of the fire, 


| shone resplendently, as it were, betwixt heaven and 


| boat, and on our way for our destination, when I, all 
| eagerness to see every thing right and left, twisted about 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


appearance—Galata—Eccentric 
Englishman—Turkish ladies— Cemeteries—Editor of the Mo- 
niteur Ottoman—Rumoured cause of his death—His influence 
with the seraskier—His motives defended—His residence— 
Streets of Constantinople—The bazars—Insolence of a Turk- 
ish woman—Slave market—The slaves reconciled to their 
fate—Slave dealers—The sultan—His mother a_ beautiful 
Frenchwoman—Procession—Prince de Samos—His general po- 
litical information—The author's blunders—The seraskier— 
His deportment—His costume—Turkish recruits—Seraskier’s 
origin—His career—His policy—Governor of Smyrna—His 
death—Triumph of the seraskier—His power and avarice— 
His bad principles—The mosques—The baths—The seraglio— 
The hippodrome—The fountains—Waut of precautions—Ex- 
tent of fires caused by neglect. 


About four o’clock in the morning, the cry of « Un 
Incendie,” and that we were arrived, made me spring 
from my bed with much alacrity ; and if I were to live 


wonder and delight which I experienced on ascending 
the deck. 

We were indeed arrived at Constantinople, and an- 
chored alongside that extraordinary city, which a tre- 
mendous fire had so illuminated, that its domes, its 
mosques, and minarets, were all tinted with a bright red 
glare, and had so sublime, so magnificent an effect, that 
my faculties for a moment appeared bewildered. It 
seemed to me that some romantic dream deceived me, 
and that before me arose a fairy city. ‘“ Surely,” thought 
I, “this is like some wild vision in the ¢ Arabian Nights’ 
Entertainments.’ No earth-built fabrics are those before 
me! No! they have too light, too fantastic, too scenic 
an air, to be dull, solid reality!” My reader must con- 
sider the very peculiar circumstances under which Con- 
stantinople arose to my view. I had but just awakened, 
and rushed from my sleep to the deck : the more elevated 


and all beneath was one dark impenetrable gloom—so 
that the tall taper, elegant-looking minarets, appeared to 
rise as if from chaos; their round and gilded domes 


earth. At length, imagination filled up the vacuum, 
rendering the invisible grand as the visible, until I ex- 
claimed to myself, «Surely, this is the most beautiful 
city in the world!” Wrapped in this contemplation, I 
paced the deck with the most intense anxiety for day- 
light, as then it wes promised us we should land. At 
last the wished-for moment arrived; and, ere I proceed 
farther, beauteous “ queen of cities!’ let me offer at thy 
fair shrine my humble tribute of homage. to add to the 
bursts of admiration which have been called forth from 
thousands, at the first sigbt of thine ancient walls and lofty 
towers! I jumped into the boat with so much eagerness, 
which was to carry us ashore, that I elicited a loud scream 
from the boatman and a gentleman who was my fellow- 
traveling companion, “Take care!” exclaimed they 
each, in their own language, * you’ll upset the. boat!” 
“You thought you were leaping into a Smyrna boat,” 
added the latter (and, certainly, they are large and solid 
enough to goa long voyage). Indeed, if our trunks had 
not been at the bottom of the boat in which I leaped so 
incautiously, I must have capsized it. 


ee 





they change into common-place matter of fact! We 
landed at a nasty crowded place, and were soon thread. 
ing our way through filthy little lanes and streets, having 
a tremendous hill to climb: dead cats and dead dogs here 
and there strewed our path, sometimes varied by a dead 
rat, or crushed mouse, as we kept mounting to Pery, 
which we at last reached—and I took up my abode at the 
hotel de l'Europe. 

Constantinople is admitted by all persons to have a 
most beautiful appearance, seen from the sea: the ex. 
terior is all that is delightful; but most parts of the 
interior are almost as horrible as the other is beautify, 
They do record such strange things of Englishmen, that 
it is very diflicult to believe all we hear about them: byt 
it is related that an English gentleman arrived at Con. 
stantinople, and when moored alongside of it, he was so 
enchanted with what he saw, that he would not land, for 
fear a view of the interior should dissolve the charm— 
having heard that the streets, alleys, &c., were so detest- 
able: he therefore remained on board until he met with 
a vessel bound for Europe, and returned by the first that 
would receive him, retaining all the delights of the im- 
pression with which the city had struck him, as it sud- 
denly burst upon his view. 

The main street of Pera is about as ugly and unin- 
teresting as it is possible to iraagine any place well could 
be. But in following it to the extreme end, you arrive 
at a spot which well repays you for the trouble, as you 
then find yourself in the grand Champ de Mort, being 
their largest cemetery, and which certainly is a most in- 
teresting spot, commanding several beautiful views ; and 
it possesses in itself all those characteristics which give 
such interest to a Turkish burying-ground. This is also 
the great promenade ; and here the traveller may see 
numbers of specimens of Turkish and Armenian youth 
and beauty. The veil which covers the mouth just pass- 
ing under the nose, leaves so much exposed, as often to 
display such perfect features, that one regrets that the 
mouth and chin should be invisible. 

Amongst the Greek women here, I also found some 
that were extremely handsome. The beauty of the 
Turkish and Armenian girls has a peculiarity in it which 
I have seldom seen in the West: the skin so clear, so 
thoronghly pure, that no freckle, no spot nor redness, 
which often intrudes in a lady’s complexion, are seen on 
these females’ fair faces—the form of the nose so exqui- 
sitely defined—the nostrils so small and delicate (unlike 
those of some women that I have even heard called 
pretty, which appear like two gaping unsightly holes, 
and set sometimes nearly vertically instead of horizon- 
tally)—their eyes so exquisitely clear; that part which 
is commonly called the white of the eye, so pure and 
blue—their eye-lashes so dark and silky, giving so fine 
an expression to the eye. European ladies tell me, that 
when the veil is down, and the mouth and chin are seen, 
the face does not appear so handsome; and I am con- 
vinced, from long observation, and having devoted much 
time and study to physiognomy, that the mouth is the 
feature which sins the oftenest, and that there are many 
persons in most countries that can sooner boast of any 
other feature being fine than the mouth: all throughout 
the East, it is apt to be too large. The same character 
we find in the Jews, who, doubtless, originally came from 





The Constantinople boats are very long, light, and 
narrow : they are of oak, which is most elaborately carved 
all over in festoons of flowers, and all kinds of ornament 
that fancy can devise. We thought in the bustle we 
could escape the observation of the custom-house officers, 
and rowed off as fast as we could: but when we were 
about half way across, we were hailed by most stentorian 
lungs, and were compelled to turn back, and proceed 
some distance out of our way to have our trunks ex- | 
amined; but, by giving a bashbeish, the ‘Turkish word | 
for a fee, mine were exempted. My companion’s was | 
just opened and peeped into; and finding it all right, the | 
surveyor took my word and my money for the correct- 
ness of the rest. Once more then we were seated in the 


so, that I was again called to order—my companion and 
the boatman vowing that I should overset the boat, if I 
did not sit still and keep a proper equilibrium. I after- 
wards found that it was necessary in those boats to keep 
constantly a fixed position. 

At length we landed at Galata; and, oh, ye fairy 





visions! ye bright delusive dreams! how quickly did 


| the East, and still preserve that style of face so general 
| throughout Asia. 


The Armenians have a singular custom of walking 
one after the other, seniority taking precedence—the 
mother going first, the daughters then following, accord- 
ing to their age. 

Their burying-grounds present one curious feature: 
on their tombstones something is engraved as a repre- 
sentation of some instrument or tool which indicates their 
trade or profession—such as a pair of scissors, meaning 
that the defunct was a tailor, a yard measure for a draper, 
and a pair of compasses for an architect, &c. 

There is another cemetery to the west of Pera, called 
Le Petit Champ de Mort, or little burying-ground, which 
is very extensive; the view from parts of it most delight- 
ful. Inever could pass by this commanding spot without 
stopping awhile to admire the beautiful prospect expand- 
ing before me. The fine tall cypresses, which formed 
the foreground—the channel, in which were riding the 
majestic ships of the line—beyond, Constantinople— 
and, in the extreme distance, the Sea of Marmora, or, a8 
it is sometimes called, the White Sea, which is seen be- 
hind the great capital, looking almost like a bright cloud 
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hanging over it; aud one might be deceived in imagining 
it was so, were it not for the vessels which are seen 
skimming along this glassy-looking sheet of water. In 
this cemetery are situated some of the hand t hor 

of the merchants of Pera, and also are to be found the 
most rugged groups of Turkish cottages, tumbling to 
decay—all that is desolate to live in, but all that is pic- 
turesque to sketch. Broad walks, narrow paths, running 
streams, hill and dale, all are to be found in this same 
cemetery ; and several grotesque little sort of temples or 
chapels, richly ornamented—marble fountains—an im- 
mense variety of tombstones, of all the different descrip- 
tions that invention could devise—different sorts of trees 
are here sometimes mingled with the cypresses, amongst 
which some mouldering remains appear of ruined mosques 
and minarets, &c., bounded as it is by the turreted old 
Genoese walls of Galata, with the very picturesque slopes, 
&c., altogether combining to render this cemetery one of 
the most interesting spots I know. 

Having thirty letters of introduction to deliver, I was 
well aware I had no sinecure before me, and hired a valet 
de place, as a guide to the different houses to which they 
were addressed, the greater part of which were for Pera ; 
some for the merchants of Galata—a few for the adjacent 
villages—one alone for Constantinople, and that which 
interested me the most, as the Europeans have never 
until now been allowed to reside there. 

The person for whom I had a letter, was Monsieur 
Blaque, the editor of the Moniteur Ottoman, the only 
newspaper published at Constantinople, and for whom 
the sultan had allotted a palace. I found him a most 
highly educated man, possessing much information, and 
the most gentlemanly manners: his conversation far 
superior to that of any individual I had met with in 
Turkey—his hospitality keeping pace with his other 
good qualities ; and it was with much regret I heard of 
bis death, some time since. It appeared a grand inno- 
vation, the idea of having a newspaper in such a country 
as Turkey ; but I am confident in stating it was placed 
under great restrictions, as M. Blaque begged I would 
not judge of himself after his paper. 

Some have ascribed the death of M. Blaque to poison, 
administered at the instigation of the Russians, on ac- 
count of their suspecting him, from the tone of his 
writings, to have been gained over to the English in- 
terests, by the all attractive power, which, as foreigners 
pretend, has swayed the world. “ British gold,” need I 
state, is that charm, which has, indeed, from its force, 
either directly or indirectly dissolved kingdoms, and an- 
nihilated even a powerful empire, as who but England 
furnished that nerve of war to Russia, Austria, and 
Prussia, in the late protracted struggle?’ That M. Blaque 
perished through the agency of Russia, I do not believe: 
that her policy is artful and subtle, I readily admit; but 
direct crimes, attacking the lives of individuals, have 
never been proved against the Russian government, al- 
though much has been asserted on the subject. 

That the Muscovites looked-upon M. Blaque with a 
very jealous eye there can be little doubt, as that gentle- 
man’s influence with the Turkish government did not 
proceed alone from his paper, but from his close intimacy 
with the seraskier, from whom, as being the most power- 
ful man in the Ottoman empire, emanates every important 
change or improvement which takes place in the admin- 
istration of affairs in Turkey. Those new regulations 
which have been effected in the military department, 
spring directly from him, as connected with his office of 
commander in chief of the forces; whilst those altera- 
tions in the civil arrangements of the country, arise fre- 
quently through the influence he has in all the branches 
ot the government, whether judicial, commercial, or 
financial. 

That M. Blaque’s advice to the seraskier often ran 
counter to the tyrannising ascendency of Russia, I have 
every reason to imagine: that he would always have the 
interest of his own country in view, as far as was con- 
sistent with equity, I have not the least doubt; and that 
he would generally advucate the cause of England, I am 
equally convinced, from his enthusiastic admiration of 
its government, and its institutions, &c. Of this I am 
certain, that his influence would ever be exerted, as far 
as lay in his power, to soften and amend those Turkish 
laws and customs which press so cruelly and iniquitously 
on the humbler classes of the Ottoman dominions. That 
Anglomania, to which some pretend M. Blaque owed his 
destruction, certainly did exist in him to a great degree ; 








so much so, that he assured me it was his intention tuo 
send his sons to England for their education, either to 
Oxford or Cambridge. 

Before I entirely dismiss this subject, I shall take this 
opportunity of replying to the frequent observations which 
have been made as to many exceptionable articles with 
which the pages of the Moniteur Ottoman has been dis- 
graced. M. Blaque, I do not deny, has often been com- 
pelled to justify measures which neither his beart nor 
his judgment could approve ; but he was compelled so 
to do, or forfeit the position which he occupied, in which 
case he would no longer have possessed that power of 
doing good, which he so often exerted for the benefit of 
the oppressed. I am aware that many will contend that 
no man ought to advocate such proceedings as his own 
sense of right must condemn—to which I reply, that 
because an individual cannot suddenly produce all the 
benefit he could wish, if he be able gradually to effect 
somewhat towards alleviating the miseries of human na- 
ture, it is not only his policy, as regards his own interest, 





but his duty as a philanthropist, to make some sacrifice 
of his feelings, to retain that post by which he is enabled 
to assist his fellow creatures. Had M. Blaque refused to 
state that which was dictated to him by the government, 
he would immediately have been superseded by another, 
who might neither have obtained the same power, nor 
had the same will to do good as M. Blaque evinced. 
There was something interesting about his residence, 
as giving an illustration of the style of Turkish taste in 
their palaces or handsome mansions. In most of the 
rooms, which were immense, the floor is raised nearly a 
foot above the level of that part of the room where you 
first enter. This appears to me to be the remains of a 
sort of feudal feeling, as vassals, or persons of an humble 
degree, keep on the lower part, whilst visiters of a higher | 
grade mount the step, and at once mingle with the | 
| 
| 





family. 

I noticed some paintings on the walls, of groups of 
fruit or of flowers, which were most exquisitely executed, 
but, from the crust which time had wrought over them, 
appeared to have been completed at some distant period ; 
whilst there were others which were of more recent pro- 
duction, and most execrably bad, which might have led 
one to suppose that the art of painting had retrograded 
in Turkey. But I rather imagine that the former must 
have been the performance of the Genoese, at the time | 
they were in possession of the country—as they always | 
were, and are to this day remarkably celebrated for their | 
decorative paintings. The Turks, it is well known, will 
not permit the representation of any thing living, al- | 
though the sultan, and some of the pachas, have set a | 
contrary example, by emerging from this superstitious | 
prohibition of their religion. | 

I had occasion to pass through many of the streets of 
Constantinople in my way to M. Blaque’s, and I found | 
them highly interesting: the figures that were moving | 
about to me were infinitely more amusing than the ma- | 
jority of those I met at Pera, which consisted principally 
of merchants or their clerks, all dressed in a slovenly 
sort of European style; but in Constantinople one rarely | 
meets a person in any other than the eastern garb. The | 
houses are mostly built of wood, and painted; there is | 
a great predominance of red over that of any other 
colour, and I have understood that it is considered a high 
privilege to be allowed to paint your house that sort of 
ruby tint so much in vogue in this part of the world, 
and that many pay for the permission ; and sometimes 
it is granted in consequence of the proprietor having 
rendered any service to his sovereign or bis country. 

Their shops are all open, no windows being in use, 
the same as was the case formerly in our own country, 
and is still for butchers, fishmongers, &c., and this cus- 
tom is continued generally in many of the ancient quar- 
ters of the towns in the south of France. Large balconies 
with heavy rails, or balustrades, projecting windows, 
kiosks, and terraces, are the principal features which 
characterise the Turkish stvie of building. 

As to the bazars of Constantinop'e, they have been so 
often and so well described, that I shall not attempt a 
very detailed account of them. All the varieties of mer- 
chandise that can be thought of are found in these ex- | 
traordinary establishments, and arranged in different 
quarters, each having a portion assigned to them for the | 
same description of articles, as a certain space for jewel- 
lery, for drapery, for boots and slippers, for linen, and in | 
short, each commodity has its particular station, The | 
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bazar for arms I found the most interesting; here you 
find the weapons used in almost all parts of the world, 
and in almost every different age, of course those of the 
east were the most conspicuous, and here the Europeans 
generally lay out immense sums of money, and many 
are the histories appertaining to the very richly worked 
firelocks, pistols, yatagans, poniards, &c., and as to 
sabres almost every purchaser flatters himself he has 
gained a great acquisition in becoming the possessor of 
a true Damascus blade. 

Certainly the extreme beauty of the workmanship of 
many of their arms, renders them highly valuable as or- 
naments ; but it is admitted that for service, their pis- 
tols, however richly they are studded, are inferior to the 
[English and French. The view of the arms all arrang- 
ed together has a most striking effect, and gives the ap- 
pearance completely of a museum, ‘The bazar which 
contains the costumes presents a most brilliant show of 
colours and of glitter; vests, jackets, robes, and cloaks 
with the most costly embroidery, sashes, muslin veils, 
trimmed, or spangled with gold or silver, shawls of the 
richest patterns and of the most expensive descriptions, 
all contributed to produce an extremely dazzling display, 
which at first bewilders the eye, requiring many visits 
before the attention is riveted. 

The jewellery quarter is by no means contemptible ; 
the Armenians are rather clever in setting stones, and 
working in gold. The bazar of boots, shoes, and slip- 
pers, should not be passed unnoticed: on some of the 
latter the most elaborate embroidery and fine work is 
displayed, and as to the different colours of the boots, 
they rival the rainbow ; but a Turk alone is allowed to 
wear yellow, and all the Turkish women have yellow 
boots, and trowsers of the same colour. The Armenians 
mostly wear red, and the Jewesses blue; green is an- 
other colour which the Turks do not like to see any one 
wear but a Mussulman, it being considered as belonging 
to Mahomed. 

I was once walking with an European lady who had 
a green veil; a Turkish woman took hold of it, and said 
something which I did not understand, but which the 
lady, who comprehended their language, informed me 
was as follows: «“ Would that the time were come when 
I might tear this to pieces; but they are in these re- 
spects much more moderate than formerly. Ladies could 
not walk the streets some years back without the risk of 
being insulted: for my own part, during my residence 


| in Turkey, I never met with any thing in the shape of 


an insult from the men ; the women have sometimes set 
the dogs at me, and the children have pelted me with 
stones; but even that has not been of frequent occur- 
rence. 

At two different periods I have surprised females 
without their veils; in both instances they were very 
young, and they both did the same thing, which was to 
make faces at me. I believe they acted in that manner 
from a feeling that their beauty should not be exposed to 
Christian eyes, and therefore that it was their duty to 
distort their countenances, as the only means of obviat- 
ing the bad effects of so untoward an event as having 
been taken unawares without their veils. 

The slave market is a scene that is calculated to make 
the deepest impression on the reflecting observer; there 


are seen our fellow creatures, like horses or other cattle, 


exposed for sale, and yet the merriest looking set of 
creatures I ever beheld ; the greater portion of them 
come from Abyssinia and Nubia, and are blacks, or of 
so dark a colour as to approach very nearly the sable 
hue. Their clothing was a sort of chemise, and over all 
a large sheet, which has a picturesque eflect, falling into 
broad folds, and, with the movements of the figure, ever 


assuming graceful forms. 
In the houses which surround the yard of the slave 


market, are the Georgian slaves, and amongst them there 


are some who are really beautiful; they have the advan- 
tage over the Circassians for complexion; they look at 
one, en passant, with a gvod-humoured smile; and some 
of them said a few words, which I understood to be, 
‘Do buy me.’ They would like European masters, 
but the Franks are not permitted to purchase. Yet the 
Jews, although so thoroughly despised, are allowed a 


privilege that is denied to the Christians, and it happens 
times 1] a Jew ll bay a he » slave, the 
sometimes thata Jew wl uy a Dandsome slave, then 
sell her to a European, who, in many instances, will im- 
mediately give the slave her libesty, from which she can 


seldom reap any bene!it, not knowing the means of keep- 
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ing herself, being ignorant of any trade, having been 
brought up by her parents merely for sale. Some few 
are educated, learning music, singing, and dancing, and 
when bought, become the mistress of a rich pacha, bey, 
or officer of state, and have negroes to attend upon them; 
whereas, when at home with their families, the labour of 
household work has been their occupation. Hence the 
idea of slavery to them is divested of its horrors, their 
home presenting no other idea than hard toil and hard 
fare, whilst ease and luxury are before their eyes, as the 
reward for the chains of bondage. 

Some there are amongst the Europeans, who have 
purchased female slaves not with the purest motives ; 
and there are a few instances of those purchasers having 
ameliorated their condition from that of the degraded 
state of mistress, to the honourable rank of wife ; amongst 
the Turks and Eastern nations, this is a common prac- 
tice. But no such hopes for poor blackey ; no chances 
can ever probably occur by which the negro’s fate is 
likely to be softened ; and yet as they sat in the market 
how happy they appeared. One on whose merry look- 
ing face I had fixed my gaze, observed it, and immedi- 
ately commenced playing bo-peep with me, by covering 
her face over with her sheet, leaving one eye exposed, 


— _—— — 
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| Mahmoud ; she took great pains with his education, and 


succeeded, in some degree, in softening the natural fero- 
city of his temper; hence he is generally admitted to 
be less cruel than his predecessors. He is well known 
for having departed from many of the prejudices attach- 
ed to the Mahomedan religion, and in none more con- 


| spicuously than his extreme devotion to the juice of the 


grape. At present he interferes but little with the affairs 
of state, being rather of an indolent habit. Most of 
those European ameliorations, attributed to his sugges- 
tions, which have been recently introduced into his do- 
minions, having been principally effected by the seraskier, 
whilst those which regard the navy have been chiefly at 
the instigation of Tahir Pacha, the present capitan 
pacha, or high admiral. 

Mahmoud the Second has been accused of many of 
those enormities which mostly deform the biography of 


| sultans, as having his brother murdered, as also two of 


then concealing it and showing the other, at the same | 
| confidently proclaim them, and an author is too apt to 


time laughing so excessively that she could hardly pre- 
serve her equilibrium. 

The auctioneer appeared to me, after having ordered 
one to stand up, to deliver a sort of oration, which I 
could not understand, but imagined that he was giving a 
list of the different virtues of the selected being, with all 
her recommendatory qualities ; another man then walks 
round calling out the different biddings, the slave follow- 
ing all the time, giggling incessantly. Many of them 
had immense brass rings on their arms and legs, and, in 
some instances, plates of metal were worn by them. 

Amongst the number that were waiting for buyers, 
one alone had a dejected countenance; he was a Georgian 
youth, and looked exactly like an English boy ; he might 
be fifteen or sixteen: he stated that he had lived seven 
years with his master, who, no longer requiring any 
servant, he had hoped would have given him his liberty ; 
but instead of that, had sent him there to be sold. The 
gentleman who was with me spoke the Turkish lan- 
guage fluently, and gave me the sense of what the youth 
said, at the same time stating that he was acquainted 
with the master, and had not thought him capable of be- 
having in so unkind a manner to the poor youth, All 
the ma'e slaves had chains round their legs, 

The slave-dealers are mostly Egyptians, who wear a 
most extraordinary costume, loading themselves with an 
burthen ot consisting of shawls, 


immense drapery, 


sashes, robes, &c., and a turban that might include fifty 
yards of muslin. T ecould not ascertain for what price 
the slaves sold, but have been informed that it varies 


from sixteen pounds up to six hundred, which bas been 

sometimes given fora beautiful, accomplished, and youth- 

ful Georgian. 
[accompanied Mr. Churchill, who has since been a 


suflerer from the summary manner in which the Turks 


dispense justice, or rather injustice, to see the present 
Mal 
Mah 


mos ] ie duri 


sultan, ond the Second, proceed to the principal 
ig the Batram; T had 


as he rode there and | ick. 


a good view of him 
His countenance is not so 
many of the Turks; his nose is 


straight to the tip, then it 


fine as aristocratic 
swells out, and has a coarse 
red appearance, seeming to tell a Bacchanalian tale; his 
beard is black ; his eves are not fine, and have a sort of 

the middle height, and 


He has 


Armenian, who has taken 


dizzy look ; his stature is about 


he is not so corpulent as Most of his ministers, 
much personal vanity, An 
showed me one which I did 
not find like him, observing, that he had given hima 
regularly straight nose, quite in the Grecian style. The 
that he was conscious of that; but that 


the sultan wished it so, as be did not like the knubble at 


many miniatures of him, 


artist. replied, 


the tip, which totally spoiled the symmetry of that pro- 
The painter also informed me that the 
extreme blackness of the grand seignor’s beard proceed- 
ed from his dyeing it, and be would not permit sundry 
red spots in the miniature, which in his own face were 
He was born in July, 1784, but 
certainly has not the appearance of being near so old as 
le really is. His mother was French, and celebrated for 
her extreme beauty: she was taken, when very voung, 
on her passage from one of the French colonies, by an 


minent feature. 


rather conspicuous. 


his females who were pregnant, in order to prevent any 
possibility of future aspirants to his throne. Some have 
even stated that he caused the death of his eldest son, 
with a variety of other crimes; but his partisans (even 
amongst the Franks) deny the truth of these accusa- 
tions, moderate men doubt them, whilst his enemies 


take the report of that coterie into which his introduc- 
tions have mostly thrown him. 

When I saw the sultan, he was accompanied by his 
ministers and principal officers of his household; they 
were some of them very good looking as to features, but 
were mostly fat and short; the best looking amorgst 
them was his son-in-law: but from their having adopted 


| the European costume, they have no longer that dignified 


| cast of their countenances. 


appearance which they once had when clad in that garb 
which was so thoroughly in keeping with the peculiar 
There were some men who 
walked in the procession, whose feathers were as high 
nearly as the first floor windows: I never could have 


| imagined any thing so tremendous in the shape of a 


plume. ‘The most interesting objects of the whole con- 
cern were the horses, twelve of which were led, being 


| the choicest specimens of the sultan’s stud: they were 
| so richly caparisoned that it was impossible to conceive 


| the too frequent occurrence of upsetting. 


any thing more splendid; the housings of the saddle 
had on each side an ornamental trophy, entirely com- 
posed of diamonds and precious stones: as the spaces 
occupied by these decorations are larger than a man’s 
hand, the value must be immense; the borderings are 
also formed of jewels worked in various patterns. The 
animals were Arabians of the finest race, and as perfect 
in their symmetry and proportions as if they had been 
selected as models of their species ; I therefore must say 
that the quadrupeds in their exterior had much the ad- 
vantage over the bipeds, 

M. Blaque bad appointed an hour with me to present 
me to the Prince de Samos ; but being suddenly required 
by the seraskier, his eldest son, a boy of only ten years 
old, was deputed to be my escort to Fanar, where re- 
sided M. Vogoridi, Prince de Samos, and this child 
proved one of the many examples of the precociousness 
of children in this part of the world: he spoke Turkish, 
Greek, French, and Italian with equal fluency, and could 
converse passably in English, he played well on the 


guitar, and his drawings displaved so much genius, that | 
Iam confident, with proper instructions, he might be- | 


come a first-rate artist. Having been nominated my 
conductor, he looked upon me quite as under his guard- 
ianship, and his care and anxiety about me was quite 
amusing. When about to enter the boat, he cautioned 
me to be sure to step exactly in the middle, pointing to 
the precise spot whereon I was to place my foot, to avoid 
He then in- 
structed me where to sit, the position I was to preserve, 
&c.; and a short time before our arrival at our destina- 
tion, he directed me to pay then, as, he observed, it 
would cause a demur if deferred until the time of get- 


| ting out of the boat, which would be better avoided : he, 


moreover, told me to give the boatman a piastre, and if 
he grumbled much, a few paras more, 

At length we reached the prince’s palace, and a pretty 
lumbering concern it was. We passed through a long 
court-yard and several half furnished gloomy looking 
apartments, and at last were ushered into that of the 


| prince, whom we found surrounded by a number of grim 


and swarthy attendants. My young introducer played 


| Algerine corsair, and ‘ultimately sold to the father of | his part with as much grace and ease as if he had eee 


premier gentilhomme de Louis quinze. I found the 
prince an extremely animated, intelligent man, with q 
most profound knowledge of the politics of Europe; not 
only well acquainted with the general character and 
feelings of tory, whig, and radical, but appeared well ip. 
formed as to the principal individuals who formed the 
strength of the three parties ; and is reputed to be equal. 
ly well versed in the political intrigues of Paris, Vienna, 
and St. Petersburgh. In him was an illustration of how 
ill at ease are the natives of Eastern climes, when com. 
pelled to sit on a chair. In taking a portrait of the 
prince, I found it necessary, on account of the light, to 
place him where he could no longer avail himself of his 
sofas ; and they being fixed to the wall, could not be re. 
moved : a chair, therefore, was sent for ; and it was soon 
perceptible that he was very uneasy whilst seated upon 
it, in the fashion of the Western world. However, after 
shuffling about some time, he tucked one of his legs un. 
der him, and soon after the other followed, as any one 
habituated to the Turkish method never can bear them 
hanging down, according to our custom. When thys 
perched upon his heels, he appeared perfectly at his 
ease, conversed with freedom, and seemed very anxious 
to obtain from me what little information he could glean 
regarding the state of Greece when I left it; and the 
most minute particulars respecting the institutions of 
my own country. In fact I believe him to be one of 
those men, who, when they have an opportunity of con- 
versing with any foreigner, will endeavour to gain some. 
thing from him, to add to their stock of knowledge. 


In the prince’s palace I made some awkward kind of 
errors. I mistook the son for a servant, the daughter for 
a housemaid, and the wife for a cook, although the young 
lady was rather a pretty, good-humoured looking girl; 
yet her attire and her demeanour were so humble, that 
it displayed no superiority over the other females who 
were domestics. She possesses most amiable manners, 
and is betrothed to the eldest son of Prince Misloch, the 
reigning sovereign of Servia, her eldest sister being mar- 
ried to Prince Ghika, who at present governs Moldavia. 
The Prince de Samos is head dragoman at Constanti- 
| nople, and a man of considerable influence. 
| I experienced much pleasure in visiting the seraskier, 
| Khosrew Pacha, a man who has played so important a 
role for the last forty years, in the occupation of the 
highest post of the Ottoman empire. I was presented 
to him by Constantin, his principal physician, but not 
until after I had some altercation with the guards, who 
would not permit me to enter in boots. I was not in- 
clined to pull them off, and gave them to understand I 
would not. Still they insisted, and I resisted. At last 
Constantin, who had entered to see if bis highness would 
receive us, returned to my assistance, and represented to 
them that as I was a stranger, I was not acquainted with 
their custom, and had not provided myself with those 
sort of large slippers which they put over their boots on 
entering the mosques, or in the presence of the highest 
personages. These representations had the desired effect. | 
| was admitted into an immense ante-chamber, and, passing 
| through numbers of guards, was at length ushered into 
| the presence of the seraskier. He was seated on a sofa, 
|and Constantin, even at the time he was introducing 
| me, fell on his knees; a look of surprise from me did 
| not escape the keen eye of the seraskier, who bade the 
| son of A&sculapius to give me a chair. I was certainly 
| 
} 








| much astonished at the prostration of Constantin, a man 
| holding the rank of a gentleman celebrated for his wealth, 
inhabiting one of the handsomest houses in Turkey, and 
giving some of the most numerous and stylish parties of 
| any known amongst the Frank society, after those of the 
ambassadors. 
| ‘The seraskier first offered me a pinch of snuff, but as 
I never defiled the purity of my nose with that offensive 
dust, I was obliged to decline, or I should have been 
compelled to have sneezed at his highness, for at least a 
quarter of an hour: he then ordered me a pipe, with no 
better success, as smoking was an accomplishment that 
ever proved beyond my abilities ; lastly, some coffee was 
presented to me, which I would gladly have also refused, 
but feared the seraskier would think I disdained his 
proffered hospitality, and I punished myself by taking 
some of his nasty coffee, which was without milk or 
sugar, and as thick as mud: in fact, it had but one merit, 
which was, that there was but little of it ; and with some 
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difficulty I contrived to swallow about half of it, without 
making a grimace. 

The seraskier is a short, stout man, with a very red 
face and white beard ; his features are fine, and there is 
an expression in them of loftiness, and which denotes 
that the possessor is a man who has been accustomed to 
command. He was dressed in as plebeian and unbe- 
coming a manner as a man could well desire, having on 
a large dark blue smock-frock, which came nearly to his 
heels, and was merely open at the throat, but which was 
concealed by his long beard. Like all the modernised 
Turks, on his head he wore a fesse, which, as usual with 
those ugly red caps, descended to the eyebrow, thereby 
concealing the forehead, one of the most important features 
toa physiognomist, and the surest index of character to 
a phrenologist. There was a degree of simplicity in his 
manner and ideas, which I could but admire. When IJ 
took his portrait, I asked him in what costume he would 
wish to be represented ; his answer was, “ Just as I am!” 
« But,” said Constantin, “ will you not have any of 
your numerous orders displayed in the picture?” « Not 
one!” was the reply. 

During one of my interviews with the seraskier, the 
Prince de Samos entered, and remained on his knees all 
the time he was present in the audience apartment. To 
see this man in so humble a posture did, indeed, excite 
my amazement, accustomed as I had been to see him 
surrounded by a numerous retinue, and dispensing his 
orders with the independent air of a reigning sovereign. 

T was much amused one morning at the seraskier’s, 
by the introduction of about sixty or seventy youths, who 
were just arrived at Constantinople as recruits, or con- 
scripts, perhaps, they may more correctly be termed. I 
know not from whence they were collected, but a more 
complete set of scarecrows I never beheld. Some of them 





were blacks, and their legs so totally devoid of any thing 
in the shape of a calf, that they looked like round rulers: | 
they had each a bundle in one hand, and their shoes in 
the other; whilst the expression of their countenances | 
was mostly that stupid vacant look, that of besotted | 
ignorance, often to be met with in our own raw country 
recruits,—the mouth and eyes constantly open, yet the 
latter appearing to stare at every thing and look at no- 
thing. They were drawn up ina semicircle before the 
seraskier for his inspection; and as I was sitting next to | 
him, I had the same advantages in viewing this awkward 
squad. But he was not satisfied with so general a glance 
at these hopeful sons of Mars, but went up to each, and, 
examining all closely, selected ten whom I suppose he 
thought the best looking, and separated them from the 
others. 

The seraskier was originally a Georgian slave, and 
was fortunate enough to become a great favourite with 
Selim IIL. ; some state in consequence of his invariable 
good humour, which he seems to preserve to this | 
day. He first appears in a conspicuous light in the page | 
of history as the governor of Egypt, which position he | 
occupied on the arrival of Napoleon in that country ; and 
there remained subsequent to the evacuation of his terri- 
tory by the French troops, after their surrender to those 
of the British. 

Khosrew, during the invasion of the Republican army, 
and the occupation of the country by the English forces, | 
did not suffer the opportunity thus afforded him of seeing | 
European tactics and appointments, to escape his keen 
penetration ; and hoping to introduce them with advan- 
tage amongst the Egyptians, he commenced his operations 
to that effect, it appears, somewhat too suddenly, as a 
general rising of the troops immediately took place against 
him, and the individual who headed the revolt was 
Mehemet Ali, the present governor of Egypt, then only 
holding the rank of colonel, but who has since introduc- 
ed those same European innovations which he had so 
successfully opposed, when suggested by his predecessor, 
Khosrew ; whose life, even, was placed in jeopardy, but 
who was fortunate enough to escape any severer punish- 
ment than his being sent in disgrace to Constantinople, | 
where his inexhaustible good humour reinstated him, in | 
some degree, in the good graces of his sovereign, but 
who, to preserve appearances, sent the disgraced governor 
into exile, near Angora, in the district of a pacha whose 
head the Porte sought, but who considered him too 
powerful to attempt taking it openly. 

This delicate affair was entrusted to Khosrew, who 
soon ingratiated himself with the ill-fated pacha, obtain- 
ing his confidence, until he was induced, unattended, 








except by one servant, to visit Khosrew at his residence, 
who took this opportunity, read him the firman of the 
sultan demanding his life, and at the same time had the 
bowstring applied; Khosrew lending the girdle which 
encircled his waist for that purpose. However the sup- 
porters of the deceased pacha would have sustained him 
whilst living, and that they could be aided by his talents 
and power; yet when their murmurs could avail nothing 
in restoring their favourite to animation, they bowed in 
silent sadness to the firman of the Porte, which Khosrew 
read to them on their first entrance and discovery of their 
strangled governor. 

But the seraskier’s master-stroke of policy and dissi- 
mulation was evinced in the method he adopted to ensnare 
the governor of Smyrna, for whose head the sultan had 
for some time been longing, but whose power rendered 
him too formidable to be attacked by open force. To 
stratagem, therefore, he was compelled to resort; and 
who so capable of conducting it with success as the subtle 
Khosrew, who, on his return to Constantinople from 
Angora, with the cranium of the obnoxious pacha, was 
received by the government with open arms, and some 
time after elevated to the rank of capitan pacha. To him 
was confided the delicate mission of having the governor 





of Smyrna despatched, who had long given great umbrage | 


to the Porte by many of his measures, which he had 


enacted in direct opposition to the instructions of his | 


governmert. 

Khosrew at length, as capitan pacha, set sail with a 
small fleet, but did not proceed directly to Smyrna, as 
that might have awakened some suspicion of his object. 
He, therefore, cruised for a considerable time about the 
Archipelago ; and, on his return to Constantinople, cast 
anchor in the bay of Smyrna. He then wrote to Kiatib 
Oglou (the governor,) representing to him how well he 
must be aware that his conduct had given offence to the 
sultan, at the same time stating how much it would be 
to his interest to effect a reconciliation with the Porte, 
and how happy he (Khosrew) should feel, could he, by 
the means of his mediation, bring so desirable an event 
to bear; observing, however, that certain concessions 
would be expected, which would form the subject of their 
future correspondence. Kiatib thankfully received his 
proposition, expressed his eagerness to reinstate himself 
in the good graces of his sovereign, and demanded an 
explanation as to the conditions which Khosrew would 
require. 

An inordinate love of lucre had always characterised 
all the proceedings of the latter. He, therefore, wrote to 
the former, stating that nothing is done well in this world 
without it be well paid for; and as his becoming a 
mediator was an advantage to Kiatib’s interest, of the 
highest importance, so must it be recompensed in an 
adequate proportion, before any further communication 
continued between them. The governor most willingly 


embraced this proposal, from the idea which exists | 


throughout ail Turkey, that if any one accepts your 
money as the price of his service, that he becomes bound 





vernor, who received the bowstring before he had time to 
upbraid his betrayer. 

Thus successful in this difficult enterprise, Khosrew 
immediately weighed anchor, and sailed for the capital 
with the fruit of his victory ; where, as might be expect- 
ed, he was received as a trmmphant conqueror, and 
loaded with honours, was soon after made seraskier, 
which invested him with the command of all the troops 
of the empire, rendering him the most influential man in 
Turkey, after the sultan. 

In addition to the above crimes, he has also stained his 
memory by presiding over the massacre of the Greeks at 
Ipsara. Yet he is not destitute of some redeeming qua- 
lities. He has always shown rather a predeliction for 
the Franks: and was, in a great degree, instrumental in 
saving the Europeans from being massacred, when the 
news of the battle of Navarino arrived at Constantinople. 
He has been the promoter of many ameliorations, which 
have been latterly introduced into Turkey ; and, not 
being influenced by those superstitions that have so long 
bound the Osmanlies in ignorance, he listens with eager- 
ness to any foreign improvement which he thinks may 
be adopted advantageously by the Turks. 

His insatiate avarice is fed from many sources ; he has 
an immense number of places in his gift, besides many 
firmans, or patents, for authorising an individual to pur- 
chase certain crops in particular districts, either of wool, 
cotton, opium, &c., the government always fixing the 
price, which it generally does at such a low rate as will 
sometimes make the fortune of the purchaser. These 
licenses, as also the lucrative posts, he sells, and Con- 
stantin his physician is constantly employed in finding 
the buyers of these disposables, receiving a handsome 
share in the profit, as it requires some judgment in fixing 
upon such persons as can afford to pay the highest price, 
or are of a sufficiently speculative turn to hazard a 
greater sum than more cautious men would like to risk ; 
hence Constantin is called the seraskier’s jackall. 


Kbosrew is by no means famous for paying his debts ; 
in fact there is a great difficulty, generally, in obtaining 
money from him. I remember a saddler, a native of 
Italy, who had furnished the scraskier with two very 
expensive saddles, for which he had in vain repeatedly 
applied for payment, until he was tired. Some time after 
that he had given up all hopes of the debt, he received a 
large stock of saddles from Europe. ‘The seraskier soon 
hearing of it sent an agent to purchase three of the hand- 
somest, stating that he would pay for them, and the two 
he had formerly bought at the same time ; but the Italian 
was too cunning to be duped a second time, and refused. 
But, “« Oh,” quoth the agent, “ if you let my master have 
these three he will probably purchase most of the others.” 
« True,” returned the saddler, “ and the more he buys 
so much the worse for me, if he never pays for them ;” 
still persisting in refusing to sell the seraskier any thing 
until he had paid the old debt. The agent departed in 


| dudgeon, even muttering something like a menace ; but 


to your interest, and that the promotion of your views is | 


henceforth with him a sacred cause. And, to the honour 


of the Ottoman nation be it said, that he who receives a | 


bribe seldom betrays or neglects the donor ; therefore was 
Kiatib lulled into a blind confidence. 


| purchase the whole of ‘the new importation. 


As soon as his deceiver had received the immense sum | 


which the deceived had collected, the capitan pacha then 
proceeded to draw up a list of the concessions which he 


required of the governor; to all which he cheerfully | 


conceded. It now remained for Khosrew to give the 
finishing stroke to that diplomacy which he had hitherto 
displayed in so masterly a style. He therefore suzgested 
that, in order that it might appear evident to the world, 
and, above all, to the Porte, the friendly feeling that 
existed between Kiatib and himself, that he should give 
a splendid féte, on board the fleet, as in honour to the 
governor of Smyrna, which would also be sealing the 
compact between them. Kiatib accepted the bait; great 
preparations were made for this important entertainment, 
and all the principal authorities of Smyrna were invited. 

On the day appointed, the intended victim repaired on 
board with his suite, as also the other guests, with their 
respective attendants. All went on in harmony, and 
cheerfully “ as a marriage bell.” When, towards sunset, 
the visiters began to take their leave: but as Kiatib was 
about to do the same, he was kindly pressed by his host 
to tarry a short time longer; and when all others were 
departed, he read the fatal tirman to the astounded go- 





very soon returned with the required sum, which the 
saddler most joyfully received, but quite offended the 
agent in refusing him any farther credit, although he had 
come full fraught with powers from the seraskier to 
However 
the Italian still declaring he would not let him have any 
article whatever unless the money was paid on the de- 
livery of the goods, the agent at length made his exit 
quite in a rage, Lut once more returned with the cash for 
the three saddles he had first selected. From the seras- 
kier’s tower is one of the most extensive views of 
Constantinople, and presents a scene as curious as it is 
beautiful and interesting. 

I was anxious to see the interior of one of their 
mosques, and was persuaded to visit that of the Sultan 
Acmet, as being one of the most handsome, (although 
not so large as that of St. Sophia,) the gateways leading 
to it are undoubtedly most magnificent; the work is so 
elaborate and minute that it requires the closest exami- 
nation to discover its beauties. The interior of the 
mosque had an imposing effect, although the grand coup 
dail is spoiled by the immense number of little lamps 
which are suspended from the ceiling by cords, and 
amongst them I observed many ostriches’ eggs. The 
columns, their bases and capitals, are quite different to 
any style of architecture adopted in civilised countries, 
although in their windows, their roofings, their archways, 
&c., I observed symptoms of the Gothic, Saxon, and 
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Norman, and I sometimes found as ornaments om some 
of the walls of their mosques the fleur de lys. 

There is one building which we visited, which is wel] 
worth the attention of the antiquary and the architect. 
It is entirely under ground. We descended a number of 
steps, and at last found ourselves in an immensely spa- 
cious vaulted edifice, separated by large heavy columns 
into different aisles. A parcel of little wretches were 
running about that which I at first thought was a rope- 
walk, but on approaching closer we found it was silk 
they were drawing out, and were running to and fro with 
much appearance of activity, and bustle of business. 
However, as soon as they saw us, they left their work to 
come and ask for money, and what with the sort of half 
light, admitted into the gloomy building, and the swarthy 
strange looking boys who surrounded us, we began to 
think we were beset by so many imps. From the obser- 
vations we were enabled to make, we came to the con- 
clusion, that it must have been a Roman temple, judging 
principally from the style of the architecture, and that 
subterranean edifices were not unfrequent at the period 
which the construction of the building seemed to indicate. 

I was induced to enter one of their vapour baths, but 
immediately begged to be led out on account of the ex- 


treme heat, and the overpowering odour arising from 
some kind of perfume, which united occasioned me quite 
a stifling sensation. However, they assured me I should 
soon get accustome d to it, and im fact, after a short time, 
I found I could bear it somewhat better, but perspired 
tremendously, and experienced the greatest relief in re- 
urning again tothe air. But there is no accounting for 
taste, as I found many of the Turks lounging about in 
their bathing dress, a sort of loose garment. After re- 
maining in the bath some time, they retire to another 
room, and recline upon a sort of couch, are well wrapped 
up, and take their coffee. 

Whoever has been at Constantinople is expected to 
gay something of the Seraglio. Its extent is said to be 
three miles in circumference. To describe it with any 
thing like accuracy, appears to me almost impossible, 
without one had lived sufficient time in it to explore and 
analyse the many subjects it offers for observation. It is 
a building of immense extent, but its different parts are 
so patched one upon another, that, taken as a whole, it 
does not appear as one edifice. No sort of figure or form 
that ever was invented could give the remotest idea of 
the Seraglio. It resembles most a town, and consists of 
an immense number of houses, temples, turrets, court- 
domes, minarets, archways, gateways, 
illeries, balconies, all mixed together in the 


yards, 
Pp issages, ¢ 
most stranze and unconnected style that can be well ima- 


gined. Numerous are the wa 
und a space of ground 


The 


within the walls of the Seraglio, 
large enough to manoeuvre ten thousand cavalry. 


gilding, painting, and varied coloured marbies all wrought | 


together, have a rich but gaudy appearance, much in the 
style of the old taste as exhiblted in the decorations of 
the palace of Versailles, still more elaborate but less 
judgment in the arrangement. But this immense pile, 
teeming with every symptom of eastern luxury, encum- 
bered with profuse ornament, the work of thousands of 
men, the cost of millions of piastres, with its shady groves, 
its spreading lawns, and fantastic bowers, is now aban- 
doned. 

Too many reminiscences, pregnant with horror, are 
associated with the walls of the Seraglio, and could the 
stones and bricks be gifted with language they each could 
tell a tale of blood. The present Sultan, feeling all the 
recollections of how oft it had theatre of 
slaughter to his predecessors, declined residing there, and 
in another, of his numerous 


been the 


lives sometimes in one, ther 
palaces, having rather a mania for building more, several 
being in progress at the time I was at Constantinople, 
and there is very little doubt but that the gardens of the 
Seraglio will be suffered to become a waste, and the 
building a ruin, Amongst other interesting objects in 
the Turkish capital is a half burnt column, supposed to 
be Roman, but now a scorched dilapidated relic, the 
history of which appears to be consigned to oblivion. 
An obelisk there is in the great square, or rather ob- 
long, (called the Hippodrome, or by the Turks, At Mei- 
dan, or horse market,) of the highest interest, on account 
of its extreme antiquity. It was brought to Constanti- 
nople by Theodosius, about fifteen hundred years since, 
from Egypt, and from the hieroglyphical inscription upon 
it, it is conjectured to have been executed about the time 


lks, gardens, and fountains, | 
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| of the second Sesostris. The edges are as sharp, and 
the polish as bright, as if it had just come from the sculp- 
tor’s chisel: it is one block of granite, and is sixty feet 
in height. In the same place stands also a pyramidal 
column one hundred feet high, which appears in a falling 
state, and is formed of loose stones, also an Egyptian 
tripod, the date of which is very ancient but uncertain. 
To attempt a detailed description of all the wonders and 
interesting objects of Stamboul, as the ‘Turks call Con- 
stantinople, would alone require a volume, and there are 
already many works confined to that subject, to which I 
refer those readers who may be desirous of having the 
| most accurate particulars of the different mosques and 
numerous public buildings which adorn Constantinople. 

The great aqueduct is an erection which always at- 
tracts the stranger’s eye, and is worth the trouble of as- 
cending and exploring for some distance, on account of 
the view one obtains from it of great part of that capital. 
But there are few objects more striking to the foreigner 
than the fountains, some of which are really magnificent, 
| built of the most beautiful marble, and richly ornamented 
| by the minutest carving and gilding : often they are fur- 
| nished with a number of brass jugs attached to the 
| fountain by chains, for the accommodation of any thirsty 
| passer by: this is almost the only instance in which I 
have seen any consideration in the Turkish government 
for the wants of the people. The general indifference 
| to human life is extraordinary. The wells are left as at 
| Smyrna, uncovered, even although they may be quite close 
| to a frequented bath, and many are the persons who lose 
their lives in consequence. An English gentleman was 
most miraculously saved by his umbrella, which he was 
carrying open at the time, on account of the rain, its 
circumference being greater than the well into which he 
had slipped, just sustained him until his cries brought 
some persons to his assistance. 

The same carelessness also is observable here as at 
Smyrna, which the traveller vill do well to remember. 
When they have occasion to mend the pavement, the 








accustomed to hear it described in the most glowing co. 
lours, by different travellers, and to read accounts of it, 
as traced by authors, wherein the powers of language 
have been strained to the utmost to portray its beauties, 

Few spots in Europe have called forth more panegy. 
rics on its picturesque charms than the Bosphorus; yet, 
in this instance, I can truly declare, that I found the 
reality far surpassing any description I have yet me 
with. As you sit in your boat, the very consciousness 
that you are placed between those two most imposing 
quarters of the world, Europe and Asia, produces in the 
mind a train of reflections which appear boundless. 

On one side you have that portion of the world which, 
however comparatively small, bas, by its acme of civili- 
sation, given laws to the rest of the globe : on your other 
side, you have that quarter of the earth, so wondrous 
from the immensity of its extent and its incalculable 
population. It would appear almost as if the opposite 
shores vied with each other, which should teem the most 
with every beauty which art and nature could exhibit, 


About half way between the two coasts rises the light 
and elegant tower of Leander, but why so called I know 
not—but I shall not attempt to describe the different ob- 
jects which adorn the shores of the Bosphorus in detail, 
bat shall endeavour to give the reader some idea of them 
in mass, and so it is that they are seen to the greatest 
advantage. Many of the edifices, the gardens, the walks, 
&c., which, viewed in succession, might flease the stran. 
ger; but, when all are at once presented to his view, the 
effect is enchanting. You have palaces of the purest 
white marble, with their doors of bronze and gilded cor- 
nices, the tall slender minaret, rising with all its chaste 
and taper elegance beside the round and massive dome, 
their light trellises, their shaded terraces, and their lat- 
ticed windows, all savour of mystery and romance; and 
then the heavy castles of other times, with their gloomy 
turrets frowning at each other from the opposite banks 
as they peer in solemn grandeur above their more feeble 








rubbish, as well as the hole which has been made, is left 
all night, without any light to indicate it, or other secu- 
rity to prevent the passenger from breaking his legs by 
| tumbling over it, which very often occurs, as in the streets 
| there are not any lamps. Even the frequency of the 

plague might be much diminished, if due attention were 
paid to cleanliness; and, although they are improving in 
this respect, much more remains to be done. 

To the want of care is attributable the numerous fires 
which occur at Constantinople and its suburbs, and the 
extent of their destruction is in some degree owing to 
the streets being so narrow, that, as the houses are built 
mostly of timber, when one is on fire, those on the op- 
posite side of the street are sure to ignite, yet they con- 
tinue to build as closely together as ever. The grand 
cause of fire so often happening, is on account of their 
dwellings being composed rarely of any other ingredient 
than wood. A house of stone is considered to be a great 
acquisition, and a-valuable property. When fire occurs | 
in the night, men are sent about in all quarters, striking | 
the pavement with a stick tipped with iron, and crying 
out, “ Ran gin var,” and [ have often been awakened by 
this ery; but as it was generally terminated by Stamboul, | 
I knew I had not any inconvenience personally to appre- 
hend from it. The difficulty of obtaining a supply of 
| water is frequently the cause of the fire spreading to an 
immense extent; and even when it is procured, the awk- 
ward manner in which they avail themselves of it, ren- 
ders it comparatively but a feeble specific. 


| 


—ati me 
CHAPTER XV. 

The Bosphorus—Its extraordinary charms—Natural and arti- 
| ficial—Its numerous gardens —Its ornamental Turkish edifices 
| —Interesting groups of figures—Turkish boatmen—Candilly— 
Plague at Yaniquiee —Therapia—Buyukdere— Dumb eloquence 
| —A famous Charon—The author becomes transferable proper- 
ty—Tophona—Assaults of the dogs—Their antipathy to the 
Franks—Their appearance and habits—Scutari—Barracks— 
A spirited lady—Breach of decorum—Properly punished—The 
lady’s clemency—St. Demetri—The arsenal—The bagnio—lIts 
horrors—Fanar—Eyoop—Its numerous picturesque objects, so 
adapted for sketching—Asiatic shores—Dancing girls—Mr. 
Churchill—Infamous treatment he received—Energetic remon.- | 
strance of the ambassadors—Injustice of Turkish laws, and | 
shamefully administered. 


neighbours, whose fantastic and ephemeral style of ar- 
chitecture gives a more weighty effect to the solid walls 
and lofty towers which raise their proud heads high in 


| air, appearing to command and threaten the flimsy edi- 


fices which surround them. 

The shores of the Bosphorus present every variety of 
structure suited to every grade of life, from the lowest 
peasant even to the proudest and most despotic monarch. 


| Thus you have the poorest fisherman’s shed, formed of 


a few planks, patched up and plastered together with 
mud and clay, with a hole to creep in and a hole to look 
out from, the waves oft dashing against its base, and the 
rain entering its roof; whilst not far distant stands the 
sultan’s gorgeous palace, where the sculptor’s art is pro- 
fusely displayed, where gaudy painting and the richest 
carved work unite their powers to adorn the splendid 
monument of Ottoman pride, and its polished marble 
walls, its granite balustrades, its porphyry columns, are 
crowned by a resplendent crescent of gold. All this 
may outrage the pure and classic eye of the chaste ar- 
chitect ; we know it is in bad taste, yet is the effect most 
brilliant and imposing; and, as there is a succession of 
these palaces on either shore, when the sun shines upon 
them it produces one dazzling blaze of Eastern mag- 
nificence. 

But it is not art alone that has lent her aid to embel- 
lish this enchanting spot. Far more to nature is it in- 
debted for its sublimest charms, it is she who has fur- 


| nished its bold and varied outline, its rocky mazes, and 


its myrtle bowers; from her bed springs the gigantic 
and overshadowing plane tree, the growth of centuries, 
and the shelter to thousands of men, and of herds; the 
rugged oak, the spreading elm, the weeping ash, the 


| bright sycamore, the dark green fig, the stately cedar, the 


orange, the lemon, the soft aeacia, the trembling aspen, 
the drooping willow, the sable yew, the tall poplar, and, 
the loftiest of all, leaving every other far beneath, the 
sombre cypress rears its aspiring stem. Yet still higher 
than these at times, the bare rock appears, its summit 
often clad by the hardy pine. 

Amongst the above variety of trees which I have 
named, there are many others too numerous to particu- 
larise, with fruit trees of every description. The mul- 
berry and vine are most frequent; the latter climbing 





How seldom is it in onr course through life, that we 
find a scene equal our expectations, when we have been 








about their awnings and pallisadoes, in all directions. 
The number of different shrubs is almost incalculable; 
the laurel, the myrtle, the box, the arbutus, and the lau- 
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rustinus, appeared extremely prevalent; and as to the 

mense variety of flowers, it baffles all calculation. 

The various palaces, harems, and mansions of the 
wealthy natives and foreign merchants with which the 
shores are studded on each side, are backed by high 
grounds, which sometimes rise to an immense altitude ; 
and not only are these princely residences surrounded 
by their gardens, but they rise all the way up the heights, 
getting wilder as they approach the summit, until they 
reach the barren crag, where none but the hardiest north- 
ern firs will grow. These gardens are, therefore, seen 
far above the dwellings, one above the other, communi- 
cating by winding steps, which are often of marble, and 
have a most beautiful appearance, here and there peeping 
amongst the beds of flowers and dark green shrubs. 
Amongst these delicious retreats are seen arbours, bowers, 
alcoves, obelisks, pagodas, kiosks, fountains, temples, 
awnings, latticed-worked screens, and trellises of every 
diversified form that the imagination could invent, ever 
and anon peering over the variegated foliage with which 
they are environed. 

Sometimes the gaiety of the scene is interrupted by 
the blue cupolas of some stately mosque, which half ap- 
pears from beneath the umbrageous curtain which spreads 
its green mantle around it, whilst its tall Muted minarets 
rise majestically amongst the dark trees, and from which 
is heard the solemn call of “Allah hu!” as sung forth 
by a man who stands in a little gallery, and, by that well 
known appeal, invites the faithful to prayers. 

It is not the inanimate objects alone which create the 
highest interest to the traveller, who is rowed along the 
Bosphorus: from many a window is gazing at you the 
dark eyes of a Greek girl, who, in a sort of coquettish 
attire, with a half languid air, watches the hundreds of 
boats as they pass, whilst her penetrating glance has 
soon scanned the external merits of each passenger. 
Often the floating veil is seen playing in the breeze 
amongst the embowered walks; but if she who wears 
it be Turkish or Armenian, one transient look alone is 
given and afforded, as her averted eyes seek an object, on 
which she is taught that modesty forbids her not to dwell. 
Groups of Turks sit smoking in the coffee-houses which 
hang over the water, dressed in all the vagaries of cos- 
tume of which the many and distant provinces of their 
empire admit. Richly carved and gilded boats are con- 
stantly passing with some pacha, or high dignitary, with 
their suite, decorated in all the gay attire which the 
brightest colours and the richness of embroidery, fraught 
with every sparkling hue which gold and silver, can 
display. 

The boatmen are by no means undeserving of notice. 
They wear a small tight red cap on the head, and a white 
silk shirt, with very full sleeves, with a crimson sash round 
the waist: but the silk is not glossy, and so thin and 
transparent that the colour of the flesh is seen through, 
if the person be dark; and when there are three or four 
rowers, they have a very picturesque effect. 

A constant succession of villages skirt the banks of 
the Bosphorus on each side; and some of them are so 
inviting in appearance, that one feels constantly induced 
to desire the boatmen to land, in order that one might 
explore such delightful scenes. T'wo of them I was 
tempted to visit—one on the Asiatic coast, the other on 
the European: the first was called Candilly. I went to 
the house of a French merchant, who had his country 
residence there, situated on an eminence much above the 
most populous part of the village. The view from his 
dwelling was quite magnificent, commanding in front 
the Black Sea, with that part of the Bosphorus leading 
to it, comprising all the adjacent villages, terminating 
with those of Therapia and Bujukdere—whilst from the 

back windows we beheld Constantinople, with all its 
towers, minarets, domes, ¢:c., Pera and Tophona ; and on 
the shores of Asia, Scutari, Cadiquie, and, still beyond, 
the Sea of Marmora. 

The other village I visited was Yanaquie. I went 
there to see Constantin, the physician, and had an ex- 
treme difficulty in finding out his house, which he con- 
sidered as his country seat, although it was in a street, 
and surrounded by houses: I had asked almost every one 
I met, as soon as I had landed, but could not make my- 
self understood—had begun by French, then Italian, aid 
the little [ could muster of Greek, but all in vain, wheu 
a person in the Armenian costume came up to me, and 
asked me if I spoke English; and on my replying in 
the affirmative, he conducted me to Constantin’s house, 


im 








Who would have expected, in an obscure village in so 
remote a spot, to have met with any one who could speak 
English? He informed me he had been in London for- 
merly as an interpreter. 

Yanaquie is a very large village, almost approaching 
to a town, consequently not very rural. It has, however, 
some very picturesque bits: but all had a very melan- 
choly air when I was there, on account of the plague 
having carried off many persons; and many more were 
then lying ill of the same complaint, which appeared to 
have a considerable influence on the village and its in- 
habitants. ‘The houses were many of them shut up, and 
the people generally looked sad. At the extremity of the 
Bosphorus nearest to the Black Sea, are the villages called 
Therapia and Bujukdere, where most of the European 
ambassadors reside, since the residences allotted to them 
were burnt down at Pera. The water is remarkably 
rough always between the two villages. I never passed 
over that spot without getting wet from the waves enter- 
ing the boat; and in one part they bubble up just like 
water boiling in a kettle: it is a peculiar force in the 
current which produces that effect. 

Between Therapia and Bujukdere is an immense 
plane tree, that covers a wide extent of ground—under 
which it is pretended that Godfroy de Bouillon en- 
camped with his army during the crusades. On account 
of the tremendous influx of the Euxine into the Bos- 
phorus, by an extremely narrow channel, the power of 
the current is such, that although the distance from Con- 
stantinople is not above fourteen or fifteen miles, yet 
they always require four or five hours to row there; and 
then, in some places, keep close to the shore, where men 
are stationed to pull the boats on with cords—whereas, 
to return, they accomplish the same distance in less than 
two hours. 

The boatmen are a very fine race of men, and gene- 
rally very civil; but I always had one quarrel with them. 
They would insist upon my sitting in the bottom of the 
boat, instead of on the seats, as they pretend that they 
can get on so much better, and that any weight in the 
bottom steadies the boat: all which might be very true— 
but sitting so low prevented my seeing much that was 
interesting of the prospect, After a great deal of dumb 
show arguments on both sides, I made signs to them, 
that if I sat where they wished me, I should be sick: the | 
gesticulations I was compelled to make, in order to ex- 
plain, amused my Turk boatmen to such a degree, that 
they laughed heartily for several miles, and I gained my 
point by keeping my seat. But in one of my excursions 
to Bujukdere, I was particularly unlucky. I started from 
Constantinople at an early hour, with my friend M. 
Baudony, a French merchant, in a boat of good reputa- 
tion. Having two rowers of equal celerity, we arrived 
at our destination in good time—I breakfasting with Mr. 
Sarell, an English merchant, who has a country house at 
Therapia, M. Baudony also visiting a friend; and on his 
rejoining me, we proceeded to Bujukdere, where we again 
separated, each intending to call on our respective ac- 
quaintances, agreeing to meet at a house which we beth 
sometimes frequented : but by some error of the servants, | 
when he called for me, he was told that I had quitted 
Bujukdere ; accordingly, he departed without me. I, in 
the mean time, not finding him at the place of rendez- | 
vous, sought him at several houses where I knew he 
would call; and at one I had the mortification to have 
him pointed out about two miles off, skimming the Bos- | 
phorus at a most rapid rate—nor could I have distinguish- | 
ed him, but for the aid of a glass, 

Having an engagement which compelled me to be at 
Constantinople the same night, I flew to the water’s side, 
endeavouring to engage a boat, but could not find one, 
all having already returned to the capital. At last, when 
I was quite in despair, a man offered to take me in his 
boat; but I was obliged to be contented with but one 
rower—and as the distance was about twelve or thirteen 
miles, and night approaching, the probable slowness of 
our progress did not present a very agreeable prospect. | 
However, my Charon pulled away most marvelously, | 
every now and then looking at me with a smile, and a 
little nod of the head, which could not be misunderstood, 
so evidently saying, “ Don’t I get on famously?” and to 
which I always responded by nodding an affirmative. 

But whilst [ was congratulating myself upon our 
swift career, a boat with a single rower drew up close to 
mine; and the boatmen entered into a parley, in which 
I could perceive that I was frequently alluded to. If 














they had been Greek, some ideas might have crossed my 
mind that they probably intended to pillage me of my 
cash, clothes, &c., and then make me a present to the 
fishes ; but as they were Turks, no such thought ever 
entered my brain. 

A: length they made signs to me to get into the other 
boat, which apparently had come from Constantinople. 
I at first refused, as I did not relish the idea of being 
transferred, in the middle of the Bosphorus, from one 
boat to the other, without any rhyme or reason that I 
could perceive: but as they pressed it with much good 
humour, I acceded. To step into one of their boats al- 
ways requires much caution to prevent capsizing them, 
but to step from one to the other without upsetting either 
is no easy task, as you must only step from the middle 
of one boat into the middle of the other. This I effect- 
ed; but the boats separating, left me like the Colossus 
of Rhodes for some time, striding at my full stretch, ex- 
pecting every instant between the two boats to plump into 
the water, in which case, being no swimmer, the reader 
would have lost all the advantages that might be derived 
from a perusal of these pages. However, fate ordained 
otherwise ; the boatmen at last contrived to bring the 
boats close together, and by a spring I effected the de- 
sired object, whilst they with much skill contrived to 
throw in the weight of their bodies, so as to counter- 
balance the jerk I was compelled to give in disengaging 
myself from the first boat. 

I was no sooner seated in the second, than they made 
signs to me that I must pay half the money to the first 
man I had engaged, and the other at my arrival at T'o- 
phona, the suburb of Constantinople, where I was to be 
landed. All this was almost as well expressed as if we 
could have had the benefit of language. This arrange- 
ment completed, I began to reflect on my landing at 
Tophona with no very agreeable anticipations. It is the 
part of Constantinople the least civilised of any, and the 
most infested with dogs, who always beset every one in 
the Frank dress with unmeasured fury ; and, as ill Juck 
would have it, I had neglected my usual precaution of 
always carrying a whip, I was therefore quite unprepared 
for the reception of my canine enemies. 

My expectations did not deceive me. No sooner had 
I set my foot on terra firma, than one hungry looking 
dog set up a sort of howling bark at me, which brought 
a whole army of them; and I suppose I should not have 
had a rag of clothes left upon me, had it not been for 
some Turks, who very good-naturedly either called or 
beat them off. As it was dark, I had the dread of being 
arrested by the guard, and confined ail night with the 
thieves and beggars, for being without a lantern. 


Every traveller who has visited Constantinople, and 
has written upon the subject, has devoted some pages to 
the dogs ; and certainly their numbers are such that they 
may justly be considered as a public body, and I feel 


that [ should be doing them an injustice, if I did not 


pay them the same tribute of respect as my brother 
tourists, and it cannot be more apropos than when the 
subject relates to Tophona, that suburb of Constanti- 
nople being the only spot where they continue to be 
formidable. I have been assured that some years since 
they were so ferocious, that even the lives of persons 
have been endangered by them, particularly those of 
Europeans, whose costumes the dogs were not accustom- 
ed to, and would always fly at them; but since the de- 
struction of the Janissaries the spirits of their curs have 


been broken. When that fierce and lawless force exist- 


| ed, they each kept their dog, and many more than one; 


they fed them well, and taught them to bark at the 
Franks, and to assail them in every possible manner, 
until the dogs had a habit of attacking every one that 
did not wear an eastern costume. But now that their 
masters no longer exist, there are thousands without 
owners, and having no food except such as they can find 
from the refuse which is thrown out at the doors occa- 
sionally, the carcuss of a horse, and very often dead eats, 
thus they are of considerable service as being the prin- 
cipal scavengers of Constantinople. 

One author pretends that there is a sort of convention 
between the dogs, by which they divide the city into 
districts, and that if one attempts to intrude in any dis- 
trict that is not his own, all the dogs that are in their 
legitimate quarters fly at the stranger, and tear him to 


pieces. In support of this statement, it is asserted that 


means have been tried to coax a hungry dog, by offers 
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of food, beyond his line of demarcation, and that every 
attempt has proved ineffectual. 

Whatever may have been the ferocity of the dogs for- 
merly, the time I was‘at Constantinople I always found 
that, with a stick or a whip, they were easily kept at 
bay. ‘hus much for the canine inhabitants of the Ot- 
toman capital; and yet I suppose I must not entirely 
quit the subject without giving their personal descrip- 
tion. They are of a foxy colour, with heads something 
like wolves, and always have a lean and hungry look. 
They breed and bring up their young, without having 
home or shelter, except such as they can find amongst 
the ruins or half finished buildings, and they are mostly 
to be found prowling about the cemeteries, which has 
given the idea that they watch the burials, and unite to- 
gether in scratching away the earth, and disinterring the 
dead where they have been buried in a slovenly man- 
ner. But I found, on enquiry, that there was not the 
slightest foundation for such a supposition : in fact there 
is no nation in Europe which is more scrupulous than 
the Turks in paying every respect to the deceased. 

Opposite to ‘Tophona, on the Asiatic shore, stands 
Scutari, which is also considered a suburb of Constan- 
tinople, though completely a town of itself, and of con- 
siderable extent. Its cemetery is remarkably fine, and 
its barracks are on a grand scale; indeed I have seldom 
in any country found finer barracks than there are in 
Turkey. It rarely happens that any Europeans reside 
at Scutari; but Dr. Millingen, having much practice as 
a physician amongst the T'urks, had a house there, and 
him I went to see: his name is already known to the 
public as having been one of the medical attendants 
upon Lord Byron, in his last illness when at Misso- 


longhi. 

I found Mrs. Millingen’s mind still much occupied 
with a circumstance which had occurred a few days be- 
fore, and of which she gave me the following particu- 
lars :—According to the custom of the country, she went 
to bathe at a secluded spot appropriated for that pur- 
pose, taking with her a female and a male servant ; the 
latter being employed in warning persons not to approach 
within a prescribed distance, until the lady had finished 
bathing and re-entered her araba, (a sort of Turkish car- 
riage ;) but four young Turkish officers, wholly disregard- 
ing the admonitions and entreaties of the servant, invaded 
the pale which decorum had established, adding ill-placed 
mirth and impertinence to the contempt which they had 
shown to such injunctions as they had received, and 
which are usual under similar circumstances. 

Mrs. Millingen hurried into her carriage, and drove to 


the nearest corps de garde, ordering ber servant not to | 
| this busy labyrinth, some parts of which reminded me 


lose sight of the offenders. She spoke Turkish fluently, 
being a Constantinopolitan, (though of French descent, ) 
and made her representations so energetically to the 
commanding officer, that he immediately accompanied 
her with some soldiers to the coffve-house to which the 
delinquents had been traced. 

When the indignant lady first entered, accompanied 
by an official personage, the landlord of the café posi- 
tively denied that the culprits were then in his house, 
pretending that they had quitted by the back way; but, 
on being threatened with the bastinado, he opened a 
door, which displayed a large party at a repast, amongst 
whom were the four identical young men who had so 
outraged good breeding, and who were recounting to 
those around them the details of what they considered 
their amusing adventure ; but the finale proved not quite 
s0 amusing as the commencement. 

When they perceived Mrs. Millingen, with an officer 
vested with authority to adjudge their conduct, and in- 
flict punishment if their behaviour should be deemed 
such as to merit chastisement, the countenances of the 
young sparks immediately changed. The lady made her 
charge, and the dispenser of justice decreed that the of- 
fenders should receive the bastinado forthwith. 

A fine looking old man, who proved to be the father 
of the youths, threw himself at the feet of Mrs. M., and, 
weeping bitterly, implored her to pardon his sons, and 
save them from undergoing so humiliating a disgrace ; 
but the lady was inflexible, and it was left to her decision 
as to the number of stripes each should receive, in which 
she displayed much moderation. When three of these 
sons of Mars had endured their allotted castigation, the 
fourth, who was remarkably handsome, presuming on 
the beauty of his person, throwing all the fascination he 
eould command into his countenance and manner, be- 





| of the various articles which are manufactured in this 


| man endurance could have borne that which many of 





| eyes deeper than I ever before saw in any human being. 
j They had no clothing, except such as decency demand- 
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sought her to accept his excuses, hoping that, in his case, 
she would remit the punishment ; but such was the per- 
verseness of the lady, that she, on the contrary, ordered 
him an additional number of stripes, he having been the 
most impudent of them all: therefore, his comely face 
and his fine figure were not able to rescue the soles of 
his feet from the scourge of summary justice. 

Mrs. Millingen was present during the operation of 
inflicting the corporeal punishment, but by her entreaties 
obtained a remission of that part of the sentence which 
condemned them to imprisonment for a certain period of 
time; which indulgence, she declared to them, she 
merely solicited for their father’s sake, who appeared so 
much affected at their misconduct. 

But the most remarkable feature in the whole affair 
occurred afterwards. At some public fete, or review, I 
do not exactly remember which, Mrs. Millingen was 
amongst the spectators, and a large basket of the finest 
fruit was placed before her; and on demanding from 
whence it came, two of the young men were pointed out 
whose punishment she had procured, and who were on 
duty in a distant part of the field. At another time, a 
quantity of fruit was brought to her house, from the 
same parties; she could only conceive that these pre- 
sents were the effects of their gratitude for her having 
prevented their being sent to prison. But this anecdote 
proves, that where the Turks consider a Frank has been 
grossly insulted, they are ready to render justice, by im- 
mediately inflicting chastisement even upon their own 
people. 

Some of the streets of Scutari are wide and look well, 
having many good houses in the Turkish style. Cross- 
ing the water to the European side, we land again at 
Tophona, and climb up to Pera, and, passing through it, 
arrive at St. Demetri, another of the numerous suburbs 
of Constantinople, mostly inhabited by poor Greeks, and 





principally celebrated for not having one attraction, be- 
ing a quarter rather famous for plague and other dis- 
eases, as also for having rather a bad reputation as to the | 
character of its inmates. From this place we descend | 
to the water, and arrive at the arsenal, which is a most | 
extensive establishment, and in which an immense num.- | 
ber of persons are employed. Amongst the superin- | 
tendents there are many different nations, several Eng- 
lish, Americans, French, &c. 

It would take many pages to give a detailed account 


place, which is in itself a complete town. I went through 
the different warehouses, workshops, and departments ; 
and any one who is fond of a horrid noise, and an in- | 
tolerable heat, may find much gratification in exploring | 

| 


of Vulcan’s Forge, with the din that was ringing around 
me, and the scorching heat that seemed to impregnate 
the very air, Steam engines and English engineers 
have found their way here, as well as to most uther parts 
of the world. 

I quitted this active and bustling scene for one that 
made the most indelible impression on my mind, which 
was the Bagnio, or great prison, so admirably described 
by Anastasius. Never could I have supposed that hu- 


the poor wretches appeared to suffer in that most hateful 
hole. 

Imagine human beings of a pale greenish-yellow co- 
lour, then conceive a skeleton with a skin the thickness 
of parchment stretched over it, the bones being as visi- 
ble as if there was no covering drawn over them. The 
total listlessness of expression, as I regarded them, struck 
me most forcibly whilst standing and contemplating what 
man could be brought to, by a privation of every nourish- 
ment, save that which was just requisite to keep bone 
and skin hanging together. The wretched victims, for 
one instant, cast their dying looking eyes upon me, then 
let them fall on their tedious work, scarcely appearing 
to notice what passed before them. They were picking 
pieces of rope, or something of that sort, which was the 
labour assigned them. Their countenances had but one 
expression,—a settled sadness, a feeble despair, which 
left not sufficient energy to move the head from its fixed 
sunken position, which remained unmoved, even though 
the eye was perchance uplifted. 

From their extreme thinness, the cheek bone was re- 
markably prominent, and the cavity which contained the 

















ed; to the waist they were generally naked, and the 
scorching sun’s rays were shining on their bare shoulders, 
when men, who had clothes to repel the intensity of the 
heat, were carrying umbrellas in the streets ; what then 
must have been the endurance of these pitiable objects! 
I found, on enquiry, that they were mostly Kurds, or 
natives of Kourdisthan, a district that has always been 
rebelling against the Turkish government ; and the poor 
wretches, doomed to drag on a living death in the Bag. 
nio, were peasants who were compelled to follow their 
chiefs to the field, when they have rebelled against the 
Porte, and having been taken prisoners, they know not 
whether their incarceration be for life, or for what pe. 
riod. Sometimes a number of them are taken out at 
night and thrown into the Bosphorus: and these poor 
fellows, who come from a far distant country, even when 
set at liberty, have no means of returning to their 
homes ; therefore death in battle would be comparative 
happiness to that of being made a prisoner. I suppose 
they are not permitted openly to beg of visiters, as many 
made silent signs to me for money, but had the appear 
ance of doing it in a concealed manner, 

At length I gladly quitted the abode of misery, but 
the gloomy impression which it had wrought upon my 
mind long hung over me. I know no sensation more 
painful than that of having seen so many fellow crea. 
tures enduring such an excess of wretchedness, and 
even pain, with the constant pangs of hunger, and yet 
not to have it in one’s power to afford them the slightest 
alleviation. 

Facing the Bagnio, on the opposite side of the water, 
is the suburb of Fanar, so long famed for the residence 
of the wealthy and talented Greeks. It consists of the 
most forlorn, gloomy looking, lumbering set of houses 
that I ever saw congregated together. They are all 
wooden, and appear as if they had never been painted 
since they have been built: but a rough exterior often 
contains a polished interior, and so itis at Fanar; you 
enter their ugly houses, and find rooms most elegantly 
furnished. This is a part of the old manceuvring plan 
of endeavouring to conceal their wealth, and at the time 
they were rayahs, (that is, subjects of the Porte, who 
were not Mahomedans), was a necessary policy ; but 
now that the Greeks have become an independent peo- 
ple, this system of hypocrisy is no longer requisite: but 


it will yet be many years before those who still live in 
Turkey can persuade themselves that they are as free as 
other Europeans, and that any further restraint upon 
their actions can only emanate from their own ambassa- 
dor or consuls. 
ing the better subjects they will become. As dissimulation 
being no longer useful to them, they will naturally im- 
bibe a more broad and open mode of thinking, and, it is 
to be hoped, of dealing. 


The sooner they can arrive at this feel- 


But we will now quit the low unhealthy precincts of 


Fanar, and proceed to Eyoop, in my opinion by far the 
most interesting suburb of Constantinople ; at any rate 
it must be so to every artist. 
where, perhaps never, where I have seen so many beau- 
tiful buildings on the same space, where, in fact, such 
numbers of interesting objects may be seen at one view; 
many of them are half mouldered into decay, and partly 
covered with ivy and other creeping plants, the most 
splendid trees rise amongst them, and a wilderness of 
shrubs and herbs grow uninterruptedly around the vene- 
rable piles, which time may have injured, in regard of 
solidity, but has improved with respect to picturesque 
effect. 


I kave seldom been any 


There is the most extraordinary variety of buildings, 


and in fact such as I find very difficult to describe, and 
have never met with any author amongst the multitude 
who have written on Constantinople, who has ever no- 
ticed this interesting suburb, ~ xcept in the briefest man- 
ner. The mosques with their minarets form the most 
conspicuous objects, and a building which I have under- 
stood to have been an imperial palace ; some of these 
edifices are in a perfect state of preservation, several in 
fact quite modern, and a few there are now in progress, 
as there were some erections at which an immense num- 
ber of men were employed, which promise to he amongst 
the richest specimens of the present Turkish style of 
architectare. 


Many of the old walls, with their curious buttresses, 


half covered with mosses, as various in colour as 12 
sorts, are extremely picturesque, as also some open work, 
screens of stone, of most elaborate workmanship, 9 
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which the fleur-de-lys was particularly conspicuous, some 
old Byzantine chapels, of a peculiar sort of Roman brick, 
others of Ottoman construction, were mixed amongst 
the stately mausoleums, gothic porches and gateways, 
which led to cemeteries, where the most delicate sort of 
iron filagree network, partly gilded, formed a kind of 
cage t@several of the choicest monuments. Turrets, 
court-yards, obelisks, and vaulted archways, also added 
.o the extraordinary variety of objects, so fitted to the 
irtist’s pencil, The curious fountains alone, so endless 
n the different styles of architecture, of tastes so singu- 
ar and grotesque, are sufficiently attractive to induce the 
stranger to stroll as far as Eyoop, and the number of 
picturesque green lanes and pleasant roads, cheered by 
the tinkling of the camels’ bells, with groups of figures, 
some on horse, others on foot, with the arriving and de- 
parting of the caravans, will altogether give as interest- 
ing an Eastern picture as the traveller can desire. 

A landscape painter, named Wolfenburger, who lived 
in the same house with me, had made many beautiful 
drawings from this remarkable spot ; but observed to me, 
that he could go there every day, and sketch from morn- 
ing to night for six months, and yet not take half the 
subjects which that picturesque suburb presented. 

Not very far from this place is a spot visited by all, 
whether natives or foreigners, called “ Les eaux douces” 


(the sweet waters) ; its very picturesque situation is well | 
| 


worthy the attention of the visiters, who by proceeding 
in the same direction, but instead of landing at Eyoop, 
will arrive at this fashionable resort, by following the 
water for a considerable distance ; and the way to it ever 
offers some object which must interest the stranger. 

On the Asiatic shore is a village, called Cadiquiee, 
where many of the merchants of Constantinople have 
their country residences, I visited it several times, and 
passed a day there most agreeably at the house of the 
editor of the Moniteur Ottoman, M. Blaque, and had an 
opportunity of seeing his son, my little Cicerone, and 
introducer to the Prince de Samos, display his extreme 
address in equestrian exercises, in racing with his 
younger brother, on two most spirited little chargers, An 
English gentleman, who was there, found some fault 
with their riding, and mounted one of the horses to give 
them a lesson, but was thrown to the ground, to the 
great amusement of all present. 

In the evening we proceeded in boats, to a much fre- 
quented spot on the coast, called Fanaracki, where a sort 
of merry-making was going forward. Many arabas were 
standing in a semicircle, in which were seated the sister 
of the Sultan, and several ladies of the harem; the former 
as ugly as any women could desire, who wished to repel 


veiled up to the nose, it was easy to perceive were very 


throw Mr. Churchill to the ground and hold him down, 





young, very delicate, and very pretty. 

Three little girls were dancing before them, and their 
costume was most singular, being exactly that of an | 
English dandy, having on frock coats buttoned very tight | 
at the waist, and white trousers ; one of them was pretty : 
they wore their hair rather long and in curls, which hung 
quite over the eyes. They went through a great variety of 
figures, but which, at last, [ began to think very tiresome. 
A band of Wallachs (natives of Wallachia,) played on 
violins, a mandoline, pandean pipss, and queer sort of 
guitar. The dancers, when they reposed, approached the 
Sultan's sister, who caressed them more with the air, as 
if they were her own children, than professional figu- 
rantes, which was the case. 

At Cadiquiee, I also sometimes visited Mr. Churchill, 
whose country-house stood by the water’s side; and as 
this gentleman’s name has been latterly so much before 
the public, in consequence of the infamous treatment he 
received, and the circumstances may not be known to 
many of my readers, I shall here briefly state them. 

Whilst out shooting, not far from his own house, Mr. 
Churchill had the misfortune to-wound a Turkish boy 
very slightly,; but his cries immediately attracting some 
passers by, they flew to the spot, and instantly began 
treating Mr. Churchill in the roughest manner; one 
young Turk in particular struck him many severe blows 
with his fist. Thus assailed by a brutal mob, Mr. C., 
who spoke the Turkish language with extreme fluency, 
called for the guard, naturally presuming, that from any 
constituted authority, he would stand a better chance of 
obtaining a hearing and of meeting with justice. 

The guard at length arrived, and the officer listened to 
the statement on both sides, and then made his soldiers 








whilst he was bastinadoed. This severe chastisement 
inflicted, the wounded boy was placed on an ass, and the 
whole party proceeded to the magistrate’s, where an 
exaggerated statement was made of the injuries the boy 
had received, and the manner in which they had taken 
place. The scourging Mr. Churchill had suffered was 
approved, and he was ordered to the Bagnio. 

In vain he solicited permission to inform his friends ; 
the guard would not afford him the opportunity, but 
hurried him off. Fortunately for him in passing along, 
he prevailed on the escort to allow him to enter the shop 
of a Jew, where on a scrap of paper, he just contrived to 
apprise his family of what had happened. He was plac- 
ed in the Bagnio, and there wrote a detailed account of 
what had occurred, and from thence forwarded it to the 
ambassador, who in that instance showed much energy 
in demanding that the most complete satisfaction should 
be given to Mr. Churchill, for the wrongs he had re- 
ceived. 

He was instantly liberated, on so powerful an appeal ; 





and all the Frank merchants of Constantinople sent in 
their remonstrances to the government, declaring they 
would all immediately throw up their essablishments and 
quit the place, unless all the authors of the injuries which 
Mr. Churchill had endured, and the authorities approving 
of them, were brought to punishment; also demanding 
that he should receive a compensation commensurate to 
the insults to which he had been compelled to submit. 
The foreign ambassadors likewise united with the En- 
glish, in demanding satisfaction of the Porte; in short, 
every Frank appeared to make the cause bis own. 
What renders the circumstance still more remarkable 
is, that Mr. Churchill was himself, some years since, 
accidentally shot by a Turkish youth in the face, and 
that in so serious a manner, as considerably to disfigure 
him for a length of time ; but such was his good feeling 
and kindness under the misfortune, that he not only took 
immediate measures to prevent the young man (who 
shewed much contrition) from being punished, but also 
sent him 150 piastres, aware that he was much frighten- 
ed and dejected at what had occurred. 


that chastisement which would have been summarily in- 
inflicted, had not the most prompt exertions been made 
in his favour. How powerful was the contrast of Mr. 
Charchill’s behaviour to the young Turk, and that which 
he had received from the Ottoman authorities, for an 


accident which took place exactly under similar circum- 
| bassies, and were politely received, but there the com- 


stances, 
As the affair has only been recently terminated, I am 
not aware of the precise nature of the compensation Mr. 


Churchill has received, but most of the papers have stat- | 


ed a sum of money equal to five thousand pounds sterling, 
besides a firman, authorising him to purchase the pro- 
duce of some district which yields a profit, sometimes 
even exceeding the sum of money awarded him, but 
varying so entirely from circumstances, that the result 
alone can be calculated. 

I cannot conclude this anecdote, without paying that 
tribute to Mr. Churchill’s amiable qualities, to which I 
am sure every one who has had the pleasure of his ac- 
quaintance will most willingly subscribe. 
that one meets with a milder and better hearted man, 
whilst his talents and information are such, as render his 
society ever an acquisition; for my own part, I never 
differed with him but on one point, and that was regard- 
ing the Turkish government, which he was always 
defending, and I ever condemning. As however worthy 
I consider the Turks naturally are as individuals, yet 
almost every thing that appertains to the administration 
of the laws, and their summary manner of inflicting 


punishment, with the total want of protection given to | 


property, render it, in my opinion, a government which 


Through the | 
intervention of Mr. Churchill, the youth was saved from | 


It is rarely | 


| mous to be forgiven. 


| great degree, national. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

Inhabitants and society of Pera—Launch of a frigate— Awkward 
mistake—Scourges of ¢ onstantinople— Arrogance of the inter- 
preters—A conceited youth—Bold stroke for a wife— Female 
adviser—Deccived by his confidant— Retreats in disgrace— Anti 
sociality at Constantinople—Liability to be confined in the 
guard-house—The author's narrow escape—Turkish authorities 
and captains bastinadoed—Similar justice in Egypt—Mode of 
transacting business at Constantinople—An Englishman’s 
agricultural speculation—Advantages for foreign settters— 
Streets of Pera ugly and disagreeable—Chances of tosing your 

Hotels and boarding-houses— Dis 

tance of the British embassy—Some of its inmates—Dancing 

dervishes—Mustapha—The Attrac 
tions of Pera—Vapid conversations— Authentic sources of in- 


life—Prices of provisions 
English tourist’s oracle 


formation—Freedom of the Frank ladies. 


Pera, it is generally well known, is inhabited princi- 
pally by Franks, and is an odd mixture of many na- 
tions ; and if you see a group of persons before you, it 
were hard to say which of nine or ten languages they 
might be speaking, perhaps Turkish, or Greek, or Arabic, 
or Armenian, or Italian, or French, or Russian, or En- 
glish, or German, or Spanish. The latter tongue is 
spoken by the Jews; not the best Castilian, certainly, 
being but an uncouth jargon, retaining just enough of its 
nervous force to say that it is Spanish. 

The family with whom I boarded were German ; very 
worthy people, but with them were associated two mighty 
sins in the eyes of the inhabitants of Pe1a,—they were 
poor, and well educated. The latter crime might be 
pardoned, but, united with the former, it was too enor- 
Those who were rich saw a 
superior point to themselves, in those who were needy, 
and consequently, slighted. 

The majority of persons composing the society of Pera 
were merchants and their families; and amongst these 
there existed a considerable disunion, which was, in a 
There being an English coterie 
and a French, who seldom met except on public occa- 
sions, such as the balls of the ambassadors ; and the latter 


| having been burnt out of Pera, few opportunities occur 


of bringing together the families of the different coun- 
tries which have so long occupied this quarter of Con- 
stantinople. 

However, at certain intervals, the ministers of the va- 
rious nations were in the habit of inviting many persons 


concerned with commerce, yet there never was what 
} 


| might be termed a social intercourse between them; the 


merchants and their families went to the fétes at the em- 
munication generally ended. Of this I had a singular 
and striking proof, 

An frigate launched soon after my 
arrival at Constantinople; and the major part of the 
inhabitants of Pera proceeded to the spot where the cere- 
I joined a party of merchants 


immense was 


money was to take place. 
and their wives with whom I was acquainted ; and hav- 
ing received our tickets from the builder, Mr. Rhodes, an 
American, we proceeded, accompanied by Commodore 
Porter (the American ambassador,) on board a steam 
vessel, which had been arranged as we imagined for our 
accommodation. 

The ladies took possession of all the chairs which had 
been placed there for their convenience; but bad not 
long occupied them, before a boat arrived with M. Bou- 
tinief, the Russian ambassador, with the ambassadress, 
and the Austrian internuncio and his lady, with many 


persons in their suites: but no recognition whatever took 


| | lace between the newly arrived ladies and those already 


every philanthropist must wish to see dissolved ; and L | 


suspect, after the experience Mr. Churchill has lately had, 
that he will now enter more into my ideas on the sub- 


ject; and.if ever they fall under the dominion of any | 


European power, the poor inhabitants will feel the bene- | 
| that they did attend the public soirees at the ambassadors’, 


fit, though the pachas, the ulemas, the mollahs, &c. &c., 
might suffer from the change, as they would not then 
have the same opportunities of oppressing all the classes 
beneath them, which they now have; yet the cultivator 
might then be able to say of what is left, after having 
paid the regular imposts, * This is mine ;” which under 
Turkish laws, he can never say. 








in occupation; and I was afterwards informed that we 
had goue on board the wrong steamer, the one which we 
had entered having been arranged expressly for the diplo- 
matists, who, of course, had every reason to look queer 
at those already in possession. 

I expressed my surprise afterwards to one of the mer- 
chants’ Jadies, that they should not have saluted the 
ministers’ ladies, as T knew that she had been always 
accustomed to attend their balls, as well as the other ladies 
of our party. The reply was, that although it was true 
yet it was not always very agreeable, as some of their 
wives were apt to behave with much hauteur; conse- 
quently, that there was no recognition between them 
when they met elsewhere. 

There is one class attached to the embassies which is 
universally detested—consisting of the dragomans, who 
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form a sort of despotic aristocracy, and endeavour to rule 


all parties. 
in Constantinople, the plague, the fires, the dogs, the 


rats, and the dragomans, or interpreters. 


subdued; the third is certainly reduced ; the fourth, 


though bad enough, is much better than formerly ; but | 


as to the last, it continues in full power, with all its 
overbearing insolence. 

Although in many parts of Europe an interpreter is 
looked on as little better than an upper servant, yet in 


Constantinople they regard the merchants as beneath | 


them, and in some instances are so leagued together, as 
to mislead and influence the ambassadors; yet, with the 
exception of knowing several languages, and these some- 
times very imperfectly with regard to writing them, they 


are proverbially a most ignorant set of men, with one or | 


Pera is their world, and beyond its 


two exceptions. 
They are of all 


precincts even their ideas never travel. 


nations in regard of descent, but mostly born in Turkey. 
| wholesale answer, containing a refusal in no very flat- 


tering terms, which they all three signed, and sent it to | 
the mortified youth, who became so completely the laugh- | 


One of these gentry had a quarrel with the son of one | 


of the first English merchants, from whom he received a 
threat of chastisement; when this dignified interpreter 
complained to all his friends of the awkwardness of his 
situation, as it was impossible he could fight with an 


julerior. 


Another of this hopeful corps created much amusement | 


at Smyrna, whither he went highly flushed with the 
conviction of his own high importance. He was of re- 
markably diminutive stature, but dressed in the utmost 
extravagance of European dandyism, and wore a pair of 
brass spurs nearly as long 


horseback ; and then he never wore any, for fear he 


should fiighten the horse into going too fast, which would | 


have alarmed his own weak nerves. 

On his arrival at Smyrna, he became smitten with the 
desire of being married, and imparted his wish in confi- 
dence to a young lady, who was naturally very satirical, 
and who, having resided some years in London, had ac- 


quired some knowledge of the world, and with it a tact 


for manwuvre, which the young dragoman’s imbecility 
afforded her an excellent opportunity of bringing into 
practice. She affected to enter most zealously into his 
plan, and offered him her advice and aid, as far as lay in 
her power, which he most joyfully accepted. 

He then proceeded to business, by stating, that there 
were three young ladies, with either of whom he felt his 
happiness would be in good keeping. The one was de- 
cidedly handsome, and he considered her beautiful; the 
second was the largest fortane in Smyrna, but she was 
plain ; the third, would have a good dowry, and then she 
was so clever, so highly intellectual, that he found it very 
difficult on which of the three to decide ; bat, on consider- 
ation, he thought the larger fortune would be preferable, 
as he had but little ; and in those climates the la!y might 


be carried off by such little varieties as plague, consump- | 


tion, or any other friendly disease. Then being left a 
widower, be could offer himself and his wealth at the 
shrine of beauty. 

This calculation his confidante thought marvellously 
bright, and that it did great credit te his penetrating 
acumen; and, as she was on the most intimate terms 
with the three young ladies, promised that her persuasive 
powers should be exerted to the utmost where they might 
be require i, 
letters, suggesting, that, as he was going for some time 

had better have the three letters 


into the country, he 


ready written, that in case of refusal she might send to | 
the others or withhold them as circumstances might re- | 


quire, observing, that as he was compelled to return 


mstantinople at a given time, there was no time to 


tuo ( 
be lost. 
his idea was perfectly approved by the youth, who 


in his turn complimented the young lady on the acute- | 


ness she displayed in taking so clear and complete a view 


of the sul ject. 
theref 
truly observed, that as his experience was not so great as 
that of his fair friend in epistolary correspondence, and, 
of course, his {aste not so elegant and pure, perhaps she 
would assist him in that most important part of the 


business ; to which 


in the most extravagant protestations of ardent and un- 


alterable love. A demur then took place as to which was | 
the best of the three; and, at length, that in which the 
A 


It has been observed that there are five curses | 
The first evil | 


still reigns with all its dire force, nor is the second much | 
| excellent a prime minister for the furtherance of his 


as his legs, except when on | 


| spring little better. 


She then undertook the conveyance of the 


vite oe . ° | 
Ihe composition of the epistles was | 
‘ore the first object, and as the young dragoman | 


she readily assented, and accordingly | 
thiree letters were concocted, which rivalled with each other | 
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terms were the most outrageously passionate, was select- | One splendid evening, I had long lingered in the Petit 


ed to be sent the first, and to the young lady who was 
considered the largest fortune. 

Having left his affairs in so promising a train, he set 
off for the country, much gratified in having found so 


future scheme of felicity. 


immediately proceeded to make use of her material for 
supplying the voracious appetites for gossip and scandal, 
so exuberant in Smyrna and its environs. Accordingly 
she called on all her young companions, affording them 
a most delectable treat in the perusal of the letters, 
Having exhibited them to all her circles, instead of 
sending them one at atime, as agreed, to the young 


| ladies for whom they were intended, and waiting for the 


answer to the first, before the second was sent, she trans- 
mitted them all three at once. As the parties to whom 


| they were addressed were all intimate friends and con- 


stant companions, they compared notes and drew up a 


ing-stock of all Smyrna, that he abruptly quitted it for 
Constantinople. 
On his arrival at the capital, be related the whole tale, 


wishing to be the first to recount it, that he might give | 


it the most favourable turn the circumstances would ad- 


| mit; but the news had already preceded him, and he 
| found himself as much the object of ridicule at Pera, as 
he had already been in that city which had been the | 


theatre of his folly. 
When the young lady, who had so artfully betrayed 


him, related the affair to me, she remarked with much | 


naiveté, that it was paying her so bad a compliment to 
request her advice in the choice of a wife, and not to 
make her an offer, as, however, she would not have ac- 
cepted him, young ladies are never displeased in receiv- 
ing that mark of preference from any man. 

Although, in this young puppy, we have an exagger- 


aied picture of the dragomans, yet they are, generally, | 


a class whose ignorance is only equaled by their arro- 
gance. 
To such a degree does that feeling of anti-sociality 


| exist at Constantinople, that they have repeatedly at- | 
tempted to form a casino, but in vain; nor could they | 
| ever manage to establish a theatre: therefore the amuse- 


ments at Pera are very confined. Billiards are much 
resorted to in winter, by the young men, and in the sum- 
mer, riding, rowing, and sailing. 


Many of the families of the second class, in the fine | 
weather, of a Sunday, pass much of their time in the | 


air; and innumerable are the groups perched about the 


slopes of the Petit Champ de Mort, rendering the effect | 


very picturesque. 


The twilight is very delightful, and lasts for a con- | 
| siderable time: there is a clearness and calm at those | 


hours that is peculiarly inviting; and, as night ap- 


proaches, the fire-flies keep dancing like moveable stars | 


before you. Yet, except for a few months, which are 


those of the latter part of the summer, and of the early | 


part of the autumn, the climate of Constantinople is far 


| from agreeable; the winter being detestable, and the | 
The seventh of April was one of | 
the most unpleasant days I ever witnessed, having wind, | 


snow, rain, and hail, whilst the cold had a raw bitterness 


in it that I seldom recollect to have experienced elsewhere. | 


On the 18th of May, the day on which I went to see 


the launch, the morning was warm and beautiful, and at | 


noon the cold became so intense that all the ladies were 
indisposed for some time afterwards; and even on the 


12th of June, I remember crossing the street to obtain a | 
| little sunshine. 


After dark, the carrying of a lantern is most rigidly 
enforced ; the guards go their rounds constantly, taking 
up and confining in the corps de garde every one they 
meet, who has not the required appendage. ‘The lan- 
terns generally carried by those who have not servants 
to dangle them before them, are made of paper, and are 


| so constructed that they will lie so flat as easily to be | 


carried in the crown of the hat, which is a convenience 
when going by daylight to dine at a house, and having 
to quit it by night. Neglect of carrying a light has 
caused most of the young men whom I knew to pass a 
whole night in the guard-house with the felons and all 
the disgusting characters of the place. 


But the young lady delighted | 
| in having been left in full possession of the field of action, 


Champ de Mort, had seated myself on one of the emij- 
| Dences, had seen the sun set and beheld the moon rise, 
| I was unusually lost in contemplating what was before 
| me, and in reflecting on the extreme uncertainty of all 
| sublunary things, until I was completely sunk into a 
reverie. How long I might have remained ingg I can. 
not say, had I not been roused by the heavy tread of 
military, which I instantly recognised to be the guaid, 
Having no lantern, I knew what must be my fate, if | 
| fell into their clutches; I therefore ran down the slope 
| in which I was sitting, which was not quite so perpen- 
| dicular as the side of a house, though very little short; 
| but it served my purpose, for the Turks, not disposed to 
| follow me, went round to a more reasonable descent, 
which occasioned them some loss of time, and of which 
I did not fail to profit; taking a parcel of little alleys, 
not wider than would just admit myself, by a short cut 
got home by the back way, and seating myself very 
coolly at my front windows, saw them groping after me 
| with their lanterns, at the same time that I could hear 
them bawling out, little imagining that the culprit was 
then looking down upon them. But it was not the only 
| time my heels had saved me from having a night’s lodg- 
| ing in the guard-house. 

It was reported that Tahir Pacha had given orders 
that if, in future, they surprised an Englishman without 
a lantern, to apply the bastinado instanter, observing, 
that when they were kept till the next morning before 
it was inflicted, their consuls always extricated them 
without their receiving any personal castigation. 

I could hardly credit that he would dare give such 
| counsel ; but when the affair occurred with Mr. Church- 
| ill, I believed there might be some foundation for the re- 

port. Certain it was that Tahir Pacha was a great 
| amateur of corporeal punishment. 

Whilst I was at Constantinople, al! the captains of 
the ships of the line received, with the exception of two, 
by his orders, the bastinado. In another instance, when 
the fleet was performing certain evolutions before the 
sultan, one ship, which was American built, sailed much 
swifter than the rest, and passed that of Tahir: where- 
upon he went oa board the offending vessel with a great 
| stick, and immediately knocked down the captain, and 
cudgelled hin as long as he could stand over him. 
| his abrupt manner of correcting an officer for any 


| dereliction of duty, or for any remissness of those under 
their orders, was not uncommon. Formerly, the Turks 
| considered that they had the privilege of compelling a 
Christian to sweep the street before them; and, some 
time since, some low fellows put the broom into the 
| hands of one of the first English merchants in Constan- 
| tinople, who, highly indignant, went immediately and 
complained to the sultan, by whose orders the minister 
of police was instantly sent for, The moment he en- 
tered he was floored by two men with clubs, and would 
certainly have been despatched, had not the merchant 
| interfered, and entreated that the chastisement might 
cease. When the sultan observed, “ Ah! that is the 
| way you Franks always behave: you come to me and 
make a complaint, then when I attempt to award the 
| punishment that is merited, you always interfere to pre- 
vent it.” “ But,” said the merchant, “ the minister was 
not present ; therefore how could he help it?” = « Trae,” 
replied the sultan; “ but he ought to have preserved the 
| police of the capital in such a state, that so flagrant an 
outrage could not have occurred. Had those who were 
under his command been at their proper stations, some 
one would have been within call, and, at the moment, 
would have punished the delinquents ;” adding, that it 
was the practice of the Porte, when any thing did not 
work well in any branch of the legislature, to punish 
the heads of the department, leaving them to chastise 
the underlings. 
A friend of mine met with a still more extraordinary 
instance of the roughest discipline being inflicted on 
persons, without any knowledge whatever that they were 
the offenders of whom complaints were made. He was 
traveling in Egypt, end passing through a village, had 
some stones thrown at him by some youths, one of which 
hit him. He complained of this to Ibrahim Pacha, who 
immediately ordered four young men of the village to be 
flogged—no matter whether they were the persons who 
had done wrong or not—because, he contended, his ob- 
ject was to prevent the recurrence of such a circum- 
stance. “And now,” added he, “ when the inhabitants 
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of that village find that any one of them is liable to be 
flogged for an outrage on a stranger, they will always | hospitality is unbounded, and baving seven daughters 


| assured me would be his future plan. He is a man whose | with, excepting only our countryman, Mr. Lewis, whose 
fame has extended to most parts of Europe. It appears 
| 


one and all exert themselves to prevent any one that | and two sons, bas a constant society in his own family ;| to be quite a false idea that the Turks are so wonderiully 


might pass through being insulted, for their own sakes.” | but being superior to those petty national prejudices the | skilful at that game. 
Ibrahim further observed, “that he should consider it | natives of all countries are welcome to his house, and | 
highly injurious to his country, were it stated in the Eng- | provided they he respectable, no question is asked as to | 
lish papers that travellers had stones thrown at them | the nation to which they belong. 


with impunity, when passing through the villages in 
Egypt, as it might give the British people a very bad 
opinion of the administration of the laws in our nation.” 

The punishment of the bastinado is sometimes inflict- 
ed to so severe a degree, as to occasion death. An in- 
stance happened during my residence in Constantinople, 
when the sultan was passing in a vessel between the city 
and Galata. 
his way in time, probably from fright, and was sentenced 
to receive fifteen hundred lashes, but expired before thir- 
teen hundred had been applied. 

With regard to the European commercial establish- 
ments at Constantinople, the same remark may be made 
as of those of Smyrma. The natives of the country are 
increasing their concerns and forming branches in differ- 
ent parts of Eurepe; and really the strange manner in 
which business is conducted by some of the English 
houses is such that one would not feel surprised if they 
fell from neglect alone. 

On one of the principal merchants and bankers I once 
had a very trifling draft, and was told the cashier was not 
at home, although it was within the hours of business. 
A second time I went, and there was some demur ; and 
I found that they were endeavouring to see if they could 
make up the amount with what the clerks had about 
them; but in vain, and I had to go a third time. A 
young architect, who had to receive his money from the 
same house, informed me that the cashier would some- 
times candidly say that they had not so much in their 
possession at the time, begging him to call ina few days. 

At another English house, a gentleman, who had re- 
cently arrived at Constantinople, had occasion to call 
about business, when, asking for the principal, he was 
informed he was gone shooting; then the managing 


clerk, when the reply was, “Ob, sir, he is with him.” | 
“Then any other person with whqm I can transact busi- | 


ness,” to which he was answered, that the other clerk 
has gone a fishing, but he might speak to the hummal, 
that is, the porter. However astonished the gentleman 
was at first, he afterwards found it was not an unfrequent 
manner of doing business at Pera. 

When I left, several of the English mercantile houses 


were in their decadence, and some had already failed. | 


One gentleman of the name of Simmons, who had form- 
erly been a diamond merchant, and who still carried on 
business on a small scale, had taken a farm within half 
a mile of Pera; and there is no doubt, that had he pos- 
sessed any agricultural or horticultural information, his 
undertaking might have proved highly lucrative. 
with the errors into which he fell, from his ignoran:e in 
matters of husbandry, his farm was still rendering him a 
fair profit. 

The great advantages which he possessed were these, 
his rent was so trifling that it was merely nominal, a sort 
of acknowledgment that he held the land under the pro- 
tection of the Porte. 
had none; labour was much cheaper than in England ; 
and some of his produce much dearer, as potatoes, Con- 
stantinople being supplied with that article either from 
England or Russia. 


On the whole, I know no part of the world where a | 


man can settle with such advantage, if he be a good ag- 
riculturist, as he is not subject to the laws of the country 
nor liable to the imposts. 'Thushe may make a fortune; 
whilst the native subject can never be allowed to accu- 
mulate any thing, under the system of licensed pillage 
and extortion, which at present is enforced by the differ- 
ent authorities to whom the power is delegated by the 
Turkish government. 

The grand point for a foreigner to accomplish, would 
be to obtain a grant from the government of a certain 
portion of land, which, with very little interest, could be 
easily effected ; some trifling douceur or fee being neces- 
sary to some of the influential officers about court. 

Mr. Simmons, in commencing, cultivated much more 
corn than was good policy, that being one of the cheap- 
est commodities in Constantinople, whilst potatoes and 


vegetables, from being extremely dear, would have well has much practice in the Turkish quarters ; whilst I can 


requited him for the trouble of culture; and such he 


A man with his boat could not get out of 


7. ' 
Even 


Tithes, poor’s rates, or taxes, he | to thirty-five piastres a day; that is, six or seven  shil- | 


Dr. Ansaldi assured me that he 
had played with many, and that they rarely passed me- 
| diocrity. 
| His wife is Aleppine, | Ecarté and short whist are much played in all the so- 
| (native of Aleppo,) and one of several sisters who form | cieties here, but not at an extravagant rate; the latter, 
the heads of some of the pleasantest families of Con-| in the circles of the British merchants, has been re- 
| gulated at five piastres a point. I was much amused 
| at playing one night at one of the foreign embassies ; 
and the terms were only half a piastre a point. At the 
English, no doubt, the stake is higher; but though I had 
a letter of introduction for the British embassy, [ never 
delivered it, having been deterred from so doing by seve- 
ral circumstances which I[ had heard, and which did not 
at all operate as inducements, to go three or four times 
to Therapia, a distance of ten miles, with the very slen- 
der hope one had of seeing the ambassador, who, being 
a very late riser, never received any one till two o'clock, 
and absenting himself at three for his ride. Therefore, 
there was but one hour in which one had any chance of 
seeing his excellency ; and as there are numbers aspiring 
for that honour, the hazard is five to one against your 
being admitted the first or second time of attempting it: 
and no inn having yet been established at Therapia, it is 
not easy to know what to do with oneself after having 
received a ducking, which must generally be the case if 
the Bosphorus be at all rough. 

Nor was [ much delighted with the description given 
of the manner in which strangers were received, (at least 
such as myself, without rank, wealth, or influence.) by 
the attaches, who mostly form the medium that preludes 
your audience with the ambassador. I dined with one 
of these gentry once, at Smyrna, who had just quitted 
Constantinople. In the course of conversation, I asked 
him how he liked the society of Pera: to which he re- 
plied—Indeed he did not know any thing of it, for that 
he never had any thing to do with it. I found after- 
wards that he had been in the constant habit of passing 
his evenings with one or other of the merchants’ fawilies 


stantinople. 
The streets of Pera are extremely narrow and dis: | 
agreeable, the pavement abominable, and that which is | 
| the principal thoroughfare is often so crowded with asses | 
| 


and their burthens, as to be almost impassable. ‘The | 
streets often are not named, and the houses, which look 

exactly alike, are never numbered ; I have often, there- 

fore, gone to half a dozen before I could find out which | 
was the one I wanted. 

The artist who lived in the same house with me, ulti- 
mately took a droll method of finding me out. He had 
| been rightly informed as to the street in which I resided ; 
but as the houses all resemble each other, he could form | 
no idea as to the one in which I was to be found; he | 
therefore began bellowing out my name as loudly as he 
could bawl. I was very busy in my saloon on the second | 
floor, and heard myself called upon from without in a 
tremendous manner, but at first thought it was one of 
| the street cries, which might resemble my name; till 
hearing it repeated, I threw open the window, and saw 
my friend, the tall and gaunt German painter whom I 
| had formerly known at Athens. 

| 





If a man be tired of his life, I know no better place 
for him to get rid of it than Constantinople, without 
| being put to the trouble of suicide. In the first place, 
| there is the plague ; secondly, the fires, which every one 
is constantly liable to; thirdly, the risk of being drowned. 
| I scarcely knew any individual at Constantinople, who 
| had not been upset in a boat, and in many instances loss 
of life occurs from such accidents ; fourthly, the chance | 
| 


| a house fall upon you, of which I had the narrowest 
| escape, but sustained no other injury than being covered | at Pera, whenever his official duties would permit; but, 
with the dust. having received a grade of promotion, it appeared he 
It is said that many English sailors, having become | wished to disclaim any knowledge of his mercantile 
intoxicated, and overpowered by sleep, have been de-| friends. I understood he was the son of a dentist, or an 
| voured by the dogs in the night; but as to the truth of | oculist, in London; but in the East he considered him- 
| such a circumstance ever occurring, I am rather skep-| self a man of considerable importance. 
| tical. A gentleman who was very intimate with the English 
| Provisions, as far as regards bread and meat, are cheap | attachés at Therapia, told me how much he was amused 
| at Constantinople, about the same as Smyrna; and some There be found 
| descriptions of vegetables are reasonable, whilst others 
| are dearer than might have been expected. Butter they 
| have from Russia, and frequently even corn, though they 
have thousands of square miles of land, of the best soil, | 
totally uncultivated. 

Notwithstanding that they are constantly building, | 
| rent is dear. There are plenty of houses of accommo- 
| dation for strangers, the Hotel de Europe is recom- 
| mended as the best. The table certainly is good, and 
| the people civil, but there is an air of comfortlessiess 
/about the house that prevents one from ever feeling at 

home in it. The usual terms are generally about thirty 


} 


at his first entrance to the ambassador's, 
two young men lounging on a sofa, in all the delicious 


luxury of nonchalance, each smoking a cigar; and heard 
one say to the other, in the most namby-pamby tone that 
can well be imagined, “ Now, my dear fellow, don’t cut 
Perhaps some of my readers may better 
understand this slang sort of phrase than I do: I believe 
the English of it is, «Don't exaggerate so.” But as one 
does not go to Constantinople to illustrate English so- 
ciety, I will leave the attachés, and proceed to far more 


it quite so fat!” 


interesting personages, the dancing dervishes, 

Whoever visits Turkey, should by all means see the 
That any custom so extremely ab- 
the least 


The se 


dancing dervishes. 
surd can still exist in any country that has 
lings. For this you are well fed, and have tolerable ac- | shadow of civilisation, seems most extraordinary. 
| commodations. The best method is to make an agree- 
ment with the landlord for so much per day, and is the 
| plan which is mostly followed. 

The Hotel d’Italie is something of the same descrip- | containing a circular enclosed place: 
tion, but [ have understood of an inferior caste. be about twenty feet. About seventeen or eig 
pini’s boarding house is much frequented, and is on a | the dervishes enter this enclosure, and walk very solemn- 
liberal scale. The apartments appeared to me much | 
superior to those of the Hotel de I’Europe, but I have 
understood from connoisseurs that the table is inferior. 
| There are many other houses of a similar kind, but 
| not so extensive. Madame Balbrani’s was where I took 
up my quarters, and had every reason to consider myself 
fortunate in having been recommended there; but she 
can only find room for four persons. 

Constantinople is well supplied with European doc- 
tors; Drs. M‘Guffue, M-Carthy, and Millengen, are Brit- 
ish, and a Dr. Zorab, though of Armenian descent, has 
been educated in Edinburgh, and is much employed by 
the English. There is also a Dr. Ansaldi, an Italian, 
who has some reputation amongst the Europeans, and 


singular beings wear loose robes which extend to the 
feet, and a high buff-coloured cap. They exhibit their 
agility in a building at Pera, which is rather curious, 
the diameter may 
Jose. | bteen of 
ly round it, bowing extremely low, and with some grace, 
to a certain priest, whenever they pass bim. Allof a 
sudden one begins extending his arms to their utmost 
length, and turning round rather slowly, closes his eyes, 
the 


His example is soon followed by others; and at last 


whole number are seen spinning themselves round, with 
their arms extended, and with consiJerable rapidity—yet, 
though so many of them, and in so small a space, they 
never, by any chance, hit or jostle one another. 

I was told that, after some time, they would begin 
howling: but I became so giddy with constantly gazing 
at such a queer set of spinning-tops, that I left them, 
and Jet them have their how! to themselves. They 
serve the most imperturbable gravity during the operation 


pre- 





of their pirouettes: it is a religious ceremony—but what 


answer for his being the best chess-player I ever met | the meaning is, I know not. 
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Every person visiting Constantinople shonld take a 
guide who is well acquainted with the different oljects 
worthy of observation. ‘The cicerone-general to the 
English, isa man named Mustapha, who is the cavass 
(or janissary) to Mr. Cartwright, the consul-general, and 
that gentleman is kind enough to spare him for the pur- 
pose of showing the lions to the British travellers. Mus- 
tapha, though Turk in garb and religion, is a native of 
Switzerland, arrived at Constantinople at a very early 
age, and was soon induced to become a renegade. He 
has been twenty-four times to Persia as courier, has had 
some hundred of falls from horses coming down with 
him, and in one instance was robbed, near a place called 
Mardin, some few days’ journey from Bagdad. He was 
riding with a Tartar, when they were hailed by some 
banditti; but hoping they were better mounted than the 
robbers, they spurred on their horses to their full speed, 
instead of stopping, as commanded by the brigands. All 
their efforts, however, were in vain: Mustapha and his 
companion were overtaken and stripped, after having re- 
ceived asevere beating. Butthe Tartar had far the most 
rigorous castigation, as he was considered the most in 
fault, whilst the traveller is supposed to follow the advice 
of his guide; therefore, on him the ostensibility rests, 
either of flight, resistance, or compliance. 

Certainly his situation, and that of poor Mustapha, 


was by no means enviable. Having been deprived even 


of their shirts, they had to walk stark naked a distance } 


of twelve miles, which, in such a climate, the reader may 
easily imagine was no joke. 
Mustapha, be it known, 1s a person of no trifling im- 


yortance: he is well acquainted with the localities of 
i | 


every object in or near Constantinople. He bas also a 
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they would be only remarkable for their dulness, else- 
where. 

Some few there are, it is true, who are really intel- 
lectual men; but as they have but a limited communica- 


tion with the rest of the world, their conversation becomes | 


rather local, which well suits the passing traveller, as it 
is local information he requires: but, as a resident, one 
tires of always hearing of the same places and the same 
people; as, although the merchants have not such an 
exuberance of business as to confine them much to their 
desk, yet there are few of them much given to reading— 
consequently there is a paucity of subjects on which they 
can conveise, 

There ave few persons who visit Constantinople who 
are not adcressed to the house of Messrs. Black and 
Hardy, merchants and bankers, or that do not obtain in- 
troductions to them, if remaining long in the place: those 
gentlemen are certainly most agreeable exceptions to the 
above remarks; and I believe there are none that have 
been fortunate enough to make their acquaintance, but 
ave had the pleasure of experiencing their hospitality— 
and amongst the numerous acknowledgments which have 
been made of their kindness to strangers, I also must add 
my tribute. 

At their houses most of the British visiters to Con- 
stantinople are to be met; whilst that of Monsieur Blaque 
was principally frequented by the French. ‘To that gen- 
tleman, and Mr. Churchill, [ am indebted for all the in- 
formation I have received which was beyond what my 
own observations could collect ; and as few persons could 


| have had better opportunities of obtaining correct accounts 
I 5 


| of the state of ‘l'urkey, I flatter myself that the intelli- 


certain collection of anecdotes, with which he entertains | 
| tion I have attempted to afford my readers will seldom be 
| found erroneous, as the gentlemen from whom I derived 


the stranger, as he toddles by bis side, and which, with a 
few embellishments, do not tell badly in print: and thus 
he has ina great degree become the tourist’s oracle— 


many travellers having, on so high an authority, afforded | 


the world much information as to the manners and cus- 
toms of the Turks; whilst, in addition to Mustapha’s 
communications, they have remeined as much as a week 
or a fortnight at Pera, bave had ocular demonstration 
that there are such things as mosques and minarets, have 
even taken the measure of some of them, and have culled 
from different works the dimensions, and, with such 
ample material, have been enabled to concoct a volume 
or two, on the resources, finances, government, and won- 
ders of Turkey, for the edification of the stay-at-home 
public, but not for those who travel, as they soon find the 
error of statements made on so shallow a foundation, 
Not that it is to be supposed that Mustapha is by any 
means wanting in intelligence; on the contrary, I con- 





sider he possesses much more than the major part of his 
I a 
tertaining. 


auditors. He speaks many languages—amongst the rest, 
English, passably well, German, French, Italian, Greck, 
and, I believe, Armenian and Arabic. Any one quitting 
Constantinople by land, must consult him respecting a 
‘Tartar, or guide, as he knows the greater part of them, 
as so much of a traveller's comfort on his journey de- 
pends upon the rood or bad qualities of the Tartar. 
With all its disadvantages, Pera has some attractions 
as a residence for some persons. A British physician, 
who had made his fortune there, returned to his own 
country to spend it; but after a very short stay amongst 
his native scenes, he came back to Pera, there to pass the 
remainder of his days. A British consul, who received 
an intimation that he would soon be supplanted, declared 


that, even though he lost his situation, he should con- | 


tinue to reside at Pera for the rest of his life. 

Any one who can form his happiness from the resources 
of his own mind, may live happily any where, and at 
Pera particularly so, because he is surrounded with such 
beautiful scenery. But as the above gentlemen require 
something more than their mental treasures to constitute 
their felicity, I am at a loss to discover what allurements 
they can find at Pera, beyond those which are to be pro- 
cured in their own country Their game at whist and 
their ecarté are generally to be had in England, if they 
seek the card-playing circles; but I believe the truth is, 
that these gentlemen are conscious that at Pera they are 
somebody, are as the petty lords of a village; whereas, 
in London, Dublin, or Edinburgh, they would be nobody. 
The French have a saying, which implies, “a man who 
has one eye, is a prince amongst the blind,” and is con- 
sidered as a phenomenon; and so are many Europeans 
a Pera estimated as lights of the first brilliance, though 








| gence I have acquired, whether statistical, political, or 


biographical, will prove equally so, and that the informa- 


it were both engaged in such professions as compelled 


them to make every research in their power, that they | 
might be enabled to furnish their correspondents with | 
whatever was passing in Turkey, the one communicating | 


with France, and the other with England; and as men 
of discernment, were not likely to afford any information 
which they were not confident was correct. 

Many of the ladies play passably well on the piano ; 
but their instruments were so often out of tune—as the 
convenience of arranging them is not always at command 
in this country—that the pleasure to be derived from 
music was much diminished, 

On winter evenings, many parties amuse themselves 
often with what the French call petits jeua, such as 
cross-questions and answers, forfeits, &c., which are al- 
ways carried on decorously. They have an immense 
varicty of these games, and some of them are really en- 


There is a freedom of manners with the ladies towards 
gentlemen, which a foreigner would be apt to call bold- 
ness; but custom sanctions it. The ladies, in fine wea- 
ther, sit much at the windows; and even the young and 
unmarried will call out to a gentleman in the street, if 
they know him, and invite him up, or hold a conversation 
with him from the window, which certainly in most 
capitals in Europe would be regarded as a most outrage- 
ous indecorum. 

Most of the Frank houses at Pera have a sort of bay 
window, which projects very far: in this they arrange 
bedding and pillows, and on these the ladies pass the 
greater part of their time, half sitting, and half lying, 
looking at the passers by. In the heat of the summer, 
very few respectable families remain in Pera—almost 
every one having a country house near or on the banks 
of the Bosphorus; and, fanned by the breezes from the 


Black Sea, in their gardens, kiosks, and groves, they wile | 


away the sunny hours, 
—<P_ 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Turkish characteristics—Not naturally cruel—Patient in ad- 
versity—Personal appearance—Beautiful children—Their un- 
wholesome food and habits one cause ofthe plague—Fumigating 
oneself—Preventives against the plague—A very anti-social 
malady—Measures adopted—Different opinions—Reluctance 
to enter the hospitals—Plague asserted to be stillin England— 
Its symptoms—Inconveniences of quarantine—Warning to 
travellers—Tremendous fire at Pera—Extraordinary progress 
and wonderful effects—Precautionary measures in taking a 
house—Force the principal law in Turkey—Cruelty of the 





governinent—Beneficial effects from destroying the Janissaries 

—Present security for strangers. 

A very false idea has long prevailed regarding the 
Turks, throughout Europe, and more particularly in 
England, where the word Turk has been applied as a 
mark of opprobrium, to designate ferocity, brutality, or 
savageness, In France they are more moderate, merely 
saying, As strong as a Turk; and the same comparison 
is sometimes made in Scotland. 

Perhaps there is no other country in Europe where 
the honesty of individuals is so prevalent as in Turkey, 
I have traveled in many parts of it, where I have seen 
the cushions and pillows, on which people sleep, left out- 
side the houses all night, under a sort of awning, the 
owners not appearing to have any idea that there was the 
least risk of any petson appropriating to themselves that 
which belonged to another. Although they will endea- 
vour to get as much as they can from you in striking a 
bargain, yet if, in mistake, even a para too much have 
been paid, they will return it; and if the difference be 
material, there have been many instances known of their 
taking great pains to find out the persons who had given 
them more than the sum agreed, in order to restore that 
which they never could consider as their own. The 
boatmen have often returned me some small coin, when 
I thought I had but given them their due. 

The Turks are by no means naturally cruel, except 
where they are excited by revenge, or instigated by reli- 
gious fanaticism. ‘The events of the Greek war will, 
perhaps, be cited as having aflurded numerous proofs of 
their cruelty ; but it must be remembered, that the mas- 
sacres, and other acts of barbarity which they committed, 
were always as reprisals, after having been wrought to 
the highest pitch of fury by the revolting and unprece- 
dented tortures that were inflicted on their countrymen 
who became prisoners to the Greeks. The Turks are 
naturally kind, hospitable, and humane, and ever ready 
to grant succour to the sinking traveller—which was so 
powerfully exemplified in the case of Lord Byron, after 
his enterprise of swimming across the Hellespont. 

The wonderful patience and endurance of which the 
Turks are capable, under the severest trials, is most ad- 
mirable. Reconciling themselves to whatever happens, 
as being the will of the Deity, they thereby imbibe a 
lesson of resignation, which teaches them to bear with 
fortitude and philosophy the direst calamity to which 
human nature is liable ; and well would it be for the na- 
tives of the most civilised countries, if, in this instance, 
they could copy the poor uneducated Turk. 

One quality they have, also, toa most extraordinary 
degree. Although naturally indolent, and always sitting, 
when it can at all be admitted by the nature of their oc- 
cupations, vet, when the greatest exertion and fatigue 
must be undergone, none can go through it better thana 
Turk. Few Europeans can bear such violent and con- 
tinued exercise, and endure so calmly, hunger, thirst, 
heat, or cold, in their utmost excesses, as the generality 
of the Turks. 

Much of this character is discernible in their counte- 
nances, from which, perhaps, the casual observer might 
augur ferocity—as their eyes are dark, their brows the 
| same, as also their beards; and their aquiline noses, with 
| their olive complexions, all contribute to give a stern ap- 

pearance to their features. But let the physiognomist 
pause in his judgment, and he will find that mildness is 
the leading charasteristic in the Turkish countenance. 
| Their heads appear as if made on purpose for the turban, 
and for dignifying the picturesque costume which they 
| wear; but with the change of garb which has latterly 
‘taken place amongst the troops, all the advantages of 
their physical appearance seems entirely lost. The in- 
fantry now wear a dark blue jacket and trowsers, exactly 
like our sailors, except that the Turk retains still the red 
cap. The officers wear a sort of chocolate, and some- 
times dark blue kind of frock coat and trowsers, with a 
black leather belt, from which the sword is suspended. 
Their grade is distinguished by a kind of order, which 
they wear attached to the coat: it is sometimes of dia- 
monds. They are mostly, when young men, remarkably 
small in the waist; but by the time they are thirty, they 
generally get very thick and heavy, if belonging to those 
classes who are in easy circumstances: the soldiers and 
sailors remain thin, and look mean and miserable. 

Owing to the immense extent of the Turkish empire, 
its subjects have as different a personal appearance as can 
be found in natives of countries far remote from each 
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other; but, generally speaking, the European population 
display a great physical superiority over the Asiatic— 
and perhaps the finest men known in the Turkish do- 
minions, are to be found amongst the Albanians and 
Bosnians.» 

There certainly must be some cause why the Turks 
are not finer men than is actually the case, as the children 
at Constantinople are the most beautiful and the finest I 
have ever seen in any country. Their plump rosy cheeks, 
and their exquisitely clear complexions, present the most 
glowing picture of health that it is possible to imagine ; 
whiist their cherry-coloured lips, white teeth, and their 
dark eyes, sparkling like diamonds, give them an anima- 
tion such as I have never seen elsewhere. But in ar- 
riving at manhood, they certainly do not keep up to the 
promise: even at six or seven years of age they lose that 
sparkling brilliance, that dazzling red and white, so con- 
spicuous in little urchins under that age; still, as youths 
they mostly continue handsome, but become more sallow, 
and assume quite a different expression. Instead of the 
merry archness so winning in their childhood, they have 
a melancholy or sentimental appearance: the changed 
tone of complexion is, perhaps, the principal cause of 
this alteration. 

I think much is attributable to the nature of their 
food, and the constant use of the hot vapour baths: 
eternally sipping coffee and smoking, I should imagine, 
could not be wholesome, if it were only inasmuch as it 
encourages constant sitting. The total want of solidity 
in their regular food, the forced fasts during the Rama- 
zan, must all tend towards unhealthiness, and, I should 
conceive, must be the reason why the children are so 
much finer than the adults. 

At Constantinople there is no doubt but that the filthy 
state of the streets and lanes often promotes disease, and 
is one cause of the plague making such ravages in those 
quarters which are the most thickly inhabited, and gene- 
rally the dirtiest. However, many eminent medical men 
hold an opposite opinion, I still feel persuaded that Eng- 
land, France, Germany, &c., are indebted to their in- 
creased cleanliness and quarantine laws, that they are 
no longer cursed with that dreadful scourge which for- 
merly raged in our own country to such a destructive 
degree. In fact, to what other cause can be attributed 
its entire disappearance in those parts where proper pre- 
cautions have been enforced. 

Whilst I was at Constantinople, the plague always 
existed more or less. At one period it was very virulent 
at Pera, to my extreme annoyance, as I was compelled, 
every time I returned home, to undergo the operation of 
perfuming, or rather fumigating. For this purpose you 
enter a sort of sentry-box, where you stand on an iron 
grating, under which herbs are burnt; and there you 
remain, putting your head out of a hole, as if in the pil- 
lory, till it is considered that you are sufficiently purified. 

The persons in whose house you live are very peremp- 
tory in insisting on your going through this ceremony, 
whenever you enter the house; not for love and affec- 
tion for yourself, but for fear you should convey the 
malady to any members of the family. To me the puri- 
fication was most unpleasant; the odour of the herbs, 
and the smoke together half choking me; and I used 
sometimes to declare that I thought they would at last 
kill me by suffocation, to prevent my dying of the 
plague. 

It must be admitted that I was extremely careless in 
regard to taking those precautions which are generally 
adopted by residents at Constantinople ; such as draw- 
ing the skirts of your coat closely about you, to prevent 
their brushing against the clothes of any passer-by. So 
constantly is this adhered to when the plague is raging 
at its height, that one day that I was walking with a 
little girl of about ten years of age, she perceived my 
coat touch the robe of an Armenian, and she immedi- 
ately let go my hand, declaring that she would not come 
near me any more till I was purified, as [ was most pro- 
bably infected. 

When I first set out I did as other people, and took 
care not to rub against any one; but after being out 
some time I always forgot it, and visited the Bagnio and 
the bazars at the time that the disease was at its worst, 
where I was obliged to enter a thick crowd, and jostle 
against hundreds. But it is generally admitted, that 
those who take the greatest precautions are frequently 
amongst the first victims,—which I can believe ; because 
he who is always adopting some measures to avoid the 


cases out of ten always fearing it. This brings on a sort 
of feverish anxiety which rather discomposes a person ; 
and if they have any lassitude or feebleness, or in fact 
any thing in the least degree the matter with them, they 
then become susceptible of imbibing the contagion. 

Not that I would by any means advise persons not to 
take any precautions. 
mend every one to attend to them, but to do so without 
making themselves uneasy; as sound health, and an 
easy state of mind, are amongst the best preventives 
against the plague. 

It is amusing to see the means to which people have 
recourse to avoid receiving the infection, All money 
that is given you in change is brought in a plate under 
water, a letter is never delivered to you without being 
first perfumed. Many families shut themselves up en- 
tirely, or, as it is termed, put themselves into quaran- 
tine: they then never receive the visit of any one, or 
even permit any person to pass the threshold of the 
door. 

Often, in passing through the streets, I have seen a 





| 


basket attached to a cord traveling up to a window, laden 
with some description of provisions, as at those periods 
many persons will not sufler their servants to go out, 
duting the prevalence of the disease, as they could not 
count on their caution in evading the infection. 

It certainly is a most anti-social malady. Frequently 
have I met a friend in the street, and held out my hand 
to him, forgetting that the pestilence forbade every act 


of friendship that would bring persons in too close a | 


contact, whilst my unsuspecting proffer of welcome has 


been declined by the polite apology of « EXcuse me, | 


sir.” In times like these, we are as friendly as ever in 
our hearts, but we do not shake hands. 

When a person is known to be afflicted with the 
plague, (un pestiféré,) all affection for the object fre- 
quently appears to perish. At that moment even the 
mother’s love yields to the terror she has of the dreaded 
disease, us she knows if she should herself catch it, that 
she might communicate it to some other part of the 
family, and thus the poor pestiféré is often left to droop 


and die alone. Nourishment is conveyed by some means | 
to the unfortunate object, without approaching close | 


enough to incur any risk of catching the infection. 


At Constantinople a family is sometimes ruined by | 


having a pestiféré in their house, if it be known to the 
police or government; as, in that case, agents enter the 


house and turn out all the inmates, throwing water over | 
every article of furniture, and recklessly spoiling every | 


thing. The diseased sufferer is conveyed to the hospital, 
and a guard is placed before the door of the house, who 
prevents any one from entering it. The family who have 
been turned out may in vain seek a home, as no one will 
receive them, fearing that they may be infected. At last 
they are obliged to encamp in a tent, until it is imagined 
that they are become sufficiently purified. 

Bitter is the grief to an affectionate family, when they 


see one of its members torn from them to be taken to | 


the hospital. They may at the gates enquire after the 
patient, but any farther communication is forbidden ; 
and the hospital, alas! is but too surely the portal to the 
grave. 
recovery, but now it sometimes happens even in the hos- 
pitals, In the months of July and August an encamp- 
ment was formed of the pestiférés, and such as were 
suspected of being slightly touched, and of those per- 
sons many recovered. 

I found most of the European physicians at Constan- 
tinople deny that the plague was contagious. Al] admit 
that it is infectious, but they have such a host of argu- 
ments to support their favourite theories, that one is 
afraid to enter on the subject, not knowing when it may 
ever end. In support of its not being contagious, many 
instances have been adduced of persons who have slept 
in the same bed, one having died of the plague, and the 
other never catching it, as it often happens that the dis- 
ease will have proceeded nearly to the last extremity be- 
fore it is pronounced the plague. 

Dr. Ansaldi related a circumstance which occurred in 
his own practice, confirmatory of this frequent and often 
fatal error. He was called in to attend the captain of an 
Italian merchant vessel, and he immediately judged the 
patient’s disorder to be the plague. This his wife and 
relations would not admit; and they then sent for one 





On the contrary, I would recom- | 


Formerly there was scarcely ever an instance of | 
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| tend persons afflicted with that disease, and he directly 

stated positively that it was not the plague. Dr. Ansaldi 
persisted in his opinion, A Jew was next summoned, 
who had suffered by the malady, and who was consider- 
ed one of the best judges in doubtful cases. He agreed 
with the native doctor, and said that the European was 
wrong, and that it decidedly was not the plague. Nor 
was it found to be so until the day of the man’s death, 
when his wife still refused to quit bim, but remained ly- 
| ing by his side till he expired ; yet neither she nor any 

of those who attended him, caught the disease, which 
| was incontrovertibly found to be the plague, as even the 

native doctor and the Jew admitted that they had been 
| mistaken. 

There is ever a tendency to conceal the fact when it 
is the plague. 
hope that it is any other complaint, and cling to that 
doctor’s opinion who favours their hopes rather than 
those who confirm their fears. 
lations whom they love forcibly carried from their home, 





Fear of the consequences makes people 


The dread of seeing re- 


| often induces the family to misrepresent the nature of 


the complaint, with which one of its members is aflect- 
| ed, when it happens really to be that appalling disorder ; 
and mvst heart-rending are the agouies of the sufferer, 


when taken from the paternal roof to that mansion of 


death, where strange faces, and those who have no kin- 
dred feeling, alone must surround him: for, at bis home, 
although even the family and relations dare not approach 
| the patient, yet he sees them, he hears their voices, he 
feels their sympathy, and he knows that every thing he 
may need will be by some means conveyed to him, and 
that all the consolation his case will admit will be ad- 
ministered to the very last moment; whereas, be con- 
siders in going to the hospital, in being consigned to 
strangers, his complaint will neither receive proper 
medical aid, nor the soothing cares which the sick re- 
quire, but that he will be left to perish with neglect. 

In the house in which I lived we had agreed to a pro- 
position, which the mistress submitted to us, which was 
to this effect—that if any of us should be attacked with 
| the plague, that a bed should be made up in the garden, 

under a shed, as an exposure to the air is advisable ; 
which would prevent the probability of communicating 
the infection to other members of the family: that the 
affair should be kept strictly secret to avoid the horror of 
being conveyed to an hospital, and that if death should 
ensue, the patient could be buried in the garden. As 
the house stood alone this might be effected; but when 
I quitted neither myself nor either of the other boarders 
or inmates had been attainted by the dreaded pestilence. 
I have sometimes asked the European physicians, who 
declared that the plague was not contagious, how they 
explained the circumstance, that in former times, when 
we had no quarantine, we had the disorder, and that 
| since it has been adopted we have it not. Some have 
| answered that the plague does still exist in England, but 
| under other names, and that medicine being better un- 
| derstood, cleanliness more attended to, the streets being 
much wider and more airy, it is easier to get under than 
when numbers of persons were heaped together in close 
confined places, and dirt was suffered to accumulate till 
it produced unwholesome odours, and nourished the dis- 
ease,—which they at once consider as accounting for the 
ravages it formerly made. 

T then have asked under what names those maladies 
were known, which they consider really to be plague. I 
forget some of those which they mentioned, but remem- 
| ber that typhus was the disease on which they laid most 
stress, as being the same as the plague: but from a com- 
parison of the symptoms of the two disorders, I can trace 
but little similarity. 

The first warning of the plague is headache: some 
time after ulcers appear, and when they become black it 
seldom happens that the sufferer recovers: insanity gene- 
rally takes place prior to dissolution. Lemonade is given 
in great quantities, which the person should constantly 
keep drinking: but one of our official authorities and a 
captain in the navy were attacked by the plague, and 
cured themselves with something stronger than lemon- 
ade, as they contrived to keep themselves in a state of 
intoxication for three days. 

It certainly often happens, during the prevalence of 
the plague, that many persons are supposcd to have it, 
when it ultimately proves to be some other disease. A 
most provoking instance of this nature occurred to a 





of the native doctors, who had been accustomed to at- 


young Englishman in quarantine somewhere in the Aus- 
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trian dominions. He had remained in the Lazaretto the 
number of days required, but prior to being discharged 
was requested to strip, to which he at first objected ; but 
finding it was necessary to do so to procure his liberty, 
he complied, when the ignorant sons of A%sculapius, 
who were appointed to inspect persons, and give them 
what is termed “ //bre pratique,’ espied some spots 
about him which they thought might be the plague, and 
would not give him his liberty. He was therefore com- 
pelled to write to London for a certificate from a physi- 
cian, to state that the obnoxious places which had so 
alarmed the learned doctors, were the effects of a com- 
plaint with which he had been afflicted prior to bis quit- 
ting England. ‘To obtain this document occupied a 
considerable time, but it was not deemed sufficient, and 
was sent to Vienna for the government signature, before 
the young man could procure his discharge. By the in- 
terference, however, of the ambassador, the instrument 
required was signed by the proper authorities, and at last 
the dtenu was liberated, although not until he had been 
in confinement above two months, 

I have dilated more on the subject of the plague than 
many of my readers may think agreeable, and I dare say 
have more than once beea inclined to exclaim, “ Plague 
take the author for being so prosing!” but I consider it 
a topic of vital importance to those who may chance to 
visit the East, to whom [ hope the foregoing remarks 
may not be wholly useless, and that at least they will 
take more precautions than I did. As, although I was 
lucky enough to escape, yet nine out of ten, who pur- 
sued so thoughtless and reckless a course, would cer- 
tainly have had more experience of the plague than 
myself, but probably would not have been able to have 
given so long an account of it. 

J shall now proceed to make some remarks on the tre- 
mendous fires so frequently occurring in this country, 
and particularly on that which happened at Pera eight 
or nine years since, and is stated to have consumed eight 
thousand houses, which I conceive to be an exaggera- 
tion; but the destruction appears to me to have been 
much greater than would have been possible, if some in- 
cendiarism had not been concerned in it. That houses on 
opposite sides of the street may ignite, I can understand, 
even if the space be tolerably wide: but how the Bri- 
tish and French embassies should have caught fire, I 
certainly cannot comprehend, situated as they are in the 
midst of gardens, of not less than six or seven acres 
each, and though in different quarters, it was contrived 
that they should both be burnt down, as well as many 
other houses belonging to European merchants, which 
were very distant from the quarter in which the fire com- 
menced, It is true that it happened in the month of 
August, during a period of excessive heat, when the 
houses, which are mostly of wood, were extremely dry, 
and kindled like touchwood, and showers of fire filled 
the air. 

Many persons from their roofs, kiosks, and terraces, 
viewed the conflagration while raging at a distance, little 
dreaming that their own houses would soon share the 
same fate. Amongst those was my landlady, who, at 
that time, had a house in the midst of a large garden, 
and with the rest of her family and inmates gazed for 
some time from her roof until the particles of fire poured 
like hail upon them, and compelled them to descend ; 
and finding the burning material increasing, some ap- 
prehensions arose for the safety of their own habitation, 
which were too soon confirmed, having just time to save 
their plate and linen, losing all their furniture. A poor 


religieuse (a nun,) who was lodging in the house, had | 


retreated with the other inmates, but, in spite of per- 
suasions, would re-enter the house to save her cash; be- 
fore she could quit it, the roof fell in and buried her in 
the ruins. 

Many persons, after they had escaped from their own 
houses, had dreadful perils to encounter in climbing over 
the burning ruins, the streets in some places being en- 
tirely blocked up by them; and often they found them- 
selves surrounded by piles of blazing timber, over which 
they had to scramble to reach a place of safety: thus 
many were dreadfully burnt in the legs in their progress 
to a secure retreat. 

I was observing to Mr, Black, one of the principal 
English merchants at Constantinople, that I never could 
believe it possible that so extensive a conflagration could 
have taken place from one house only having taken fire, 
but that it must have been purposely kindled in several 
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places. He expressed a diffrent opinion, declaring that 
he had seen a sort of red-hot substance fly out, with im- 
mense force from a burning house, as if shot from a can- 
non, and influenced by the wind, ignite a Turkish 
dwelling, at the distance of a quarter of a mile. But 
even admit that Mr. B. might not be deceived in the dis- 
tance, and that it might be possible that a house was set 
on fire from another so remote from it, and making every 
allowance for the facility with which the painted wooden 
edifices kindle, the singular circumstance of the English 
and French embassies taking fire, although built of stone, 
is not explained ; particularly the former, as sailors were 
constantly enployed to throw water over the roof. 
When one of the European ambassadors remarked to 





the sultan, what a dreadful calamity the fire had proved 
to the Franks, he answered that it was nothing to Na- 
varin,—which has strengthened the idea that the fire 
was not merely accidental. 

So constant is the expectation of being subject to be 
turned into the street by having your house in flames, 
that the first cbject to which a person attends, in seek- 
ing a new abode, is to see if there be some large vacant 
place near where they can stow their furniture in case 
of fire, and that there be free egress to an open space ; 
hence, they prefer having houses near the cemeteries, as 
in narrow streets the confusion of every person bringing 
out their goods, blocks up the passage, and struggles en- 
sue, in which considerable damage takes place ; therefore, 
in taking a house at Pera, all these calculations are 
made, which would not be thought of in other places. 

The government has seen the dreadful effects of these 
calamities, without having provided any efficient means 
for diminishing the ruinous consequences which are con- 
tinually happening from this terrific scourge. Engines 
there are, it is true, but either from the want of water or 
bad management, they have generally proved of little 
avail. 

Although it appears to be a favourite system with 
many of the European inhabitants of Pera, indeed, I may 
say, with the best informed, to eulogise the institutions, 
legislature, and government of the Porte, yet with all due 
submission to the superior judgment of those gentlemen, 
I can scarcely imagine any mode of ruling a people much 
worse than that adopted in the Ottoman empire. In the 
first place, there is a total recklessness both for the lives 
and the comforts of the subject, all idea of justice is set 
at defiance, even its semblance is not assumed: force 
alone in many cases is the only argument to which they 
resort. 

A powerful instance of this was related to me by a 
highly esteemed English officer, who had been some 
years in the service of the Porte. He had received orders 
to have a certain vessel ready for use, which was either 
in an unfinished state or under repair, by a certain day ; 
and which, he replied, was impossible, unless he had two 
hundred additional hands. Orders were therefore given 
to press six hundred men, the government having occa- 
sion for four hundred for other services. Accordingly, 
agents were sent to the adjacent villages, with directions 
to take every man they met, till they had procured the 
required number. ‘T’wo hundred were allotted to the 
service of the English captain, and they were compelled 
to work incessantly for twenty-four hours, not being 
allowed the slightest interval for repose. At length, they 
were permitted to rest; but no food whatever had been 
provided for them, although they were in the most 
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pitiable state of exhaustion, as must have been anticipat- 
ed; and several would have perished had not Captain 
, with true English feeling, from his own funds paid 
for loaves for the poor fellows; even on producing the 
money, it was with the greatest difficulty he could obfain 
sufficient food on the instant for so many hungry beings. 
The government, it is true, afterwards remunerated him 
for the expense which had been incurred for the pro- 
visions. 

In exigencies of this nature, when a number of men 
are wanted at the moment, and their services merely 
temporarily, required, nourishment for the men pressed 
is not thought of, and as they are seldom likely to fall 
under such humane superintendents as the English cap- 
tain, these unfortunate beings frequently die from fatigue 
and want of food. 

Great ameliorations are undoubtedly daily taking place, 
and the most effectual reformation was achieved in the 
dectruction of the Janissaries, as during the existence of 
that corps, there was frequently much danger in rambling 











about the environs of Constantinople ; and even in pro. 
ceeding from Pera to that city, without being accompanied 
by a kind of Janissary, which vader all cases was a pro- 
tection. Several Europeans who have been walking 
about the outskirts of Pera, have been attacked by the 
Janissaries, and in some instances, in self-defence, have 
killed those licensed murderers, I know an Englishman, 
who was out shooting, and a Janissary fired at him, byt 
missed, and was again loading, when the Englishman, to 
preserve his own life, took deliberate aim at the Janissary, 
and killed him. 7 

An Italian youth is known to have shot two under 
similar circumstances ; but at the time such affairs were 
kept as secret as possible, or the safety of the individuals, 
who had acted thus in their own defence, might have 
been seriously compromised. At present, persons of any 
nation or sect, may perambulate freely about Constap. 
tinople or its vicinity, and, I may add, almost throughout 
the whole of Turkey. 

—<>>— 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

Improvements operating in the capital—No protection for pro- 
perty—Turkey far behind other powers—Armenians thriving 
under Russia—Singular mode of traveling—Sound policy of 
the czar—Steam navigation—Turks adopting the European cos. 
tume—Gulls — Vultures and eagles—Strange ideas of Turkish 
peasants — The bowstring less employed than formerly — 

Apathy in the East—A Persian captive—His amusements— 

Figurative mode of speaking—Banditti less fresjuent at present 

—Tihe tandour—Fastidiousness--Turks easly pleased—Anti- 

quity of the Armeniaus—Innumerable costumes in Constan. 

tinople — Turkish economy — Russian influence — Immense 
sources of wealth in Turkey—Caleulating system pursued by 

Russia— Her ever active emissaries—Turks apt in imitating— 

Difficulties in getting home—Expenses and annoyances of 

quarantine—Preparations for departure—Regret—One long 

last survey—Farewell, Constantinople. 

The improvements which have been effected in the 
administration of affairs in the Ottoman empire, have 
chiefly been felt at the capital, at Smyrna, and in the 
larger cities, but have extended very slowly towards the 
remoter provinces; and until the inviolability of private 
property is guaranteed, no very sensible augmentation of 
the prosperity of Turkey can be apparent. What with 
the influence of the ulemas, the system existing between 
the banker and the pacha,—(whereby the latter is forced 
to distrain upon his peasants to the utmost, to satisfy 
the rapacity of the former,)—and the exactions of the 
mollah, the cultivator hardly expects any surplus to re 
main to himself, being contented if he can retain sufficient 
to sustain his family. Hence, few care to cultivate 
more than is necessary for the consumption of their own 
circle. 

A recent, and certainly a very enlightened author, 
who, according to the fashion of the day, rather advocates 
the Turkish mode of government, it appears to me 
beyond its merits, observes, « What, though the Turk 
sees every thing taken from him, still he is content, be- 
cause he knows he is not alone in this bereavement, but 
sees all around him served the same,” consoling himself 
therefore, with the idea, that he is no worse off than his 
neighbours. This is but a sorry argument for a rotten 
system. 

Let any one cast their eye over Turkey, and the very 
first glance can but be productive of regret, to see a 
country blessed with every advantage that mature can 
bestow, ard to behold her with not one hundredth part 
of her rich soil cultivated, her roads in the most wretched 
state, and few in number, compared to the immense ex- 
tent of her dominions, and the houses of accommodation 
for travellers miserable; and, in fact, in every respect 
they are a century behind the other European powers: 
and what is the cause but bad government! Whilst, 
let any one look at what the subjects of Turkey ar 
capable of effecting when due encouragement is give? 
Ask any traveller who has seen those provinces of Av 
menia which have fallen under the yoke of Russia, and 
any one will tell you, that at ten miles’ distance you may 
distinguish which is Turkish an@ which Russian Arme 
nia; the former appears a barren waste, with here and 
there a cultivated spot, whilst the latter seems like one 
rich productive garden; and why is it? ‘The reason 's 
obvious ; the Armenian, who is naturally one of the mos 
industrious beings existing, knows when under the 
Russian government that he can say “ this is my own 
and such will be my own,” when he crops his ground 
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as however he is aware that the taxation he may have to 
pay will amount to a certain sam specified, he feels con- 
fident that whatever surplus remains will be his property ; 
whilst in Turkey the cultivator is ever in a state of un- 
certainty, therefore, has no stimulus for exertion, as who 
will sow for another to reap. 

Such, in fact, has been the favourable impression 
cerated throughout Armenia, regarding the treatment 
their countrymen have received in Russia, that when she 
quade offers of grants of land.on certain terms to the 
Armenians, three fundred thousand of them embraced 
the opportunity, packing up all their worldly goods, and 
feaving their native homes, to accept the protection of a 
foreign country, 

A friend of mine was traveling through Armenia at 
the time, who described the cavalcade of these emigrants 
as one of the most curious sights he ever beheld. Every 
beast of burthen appeared to have been put in commission 
for the occasion; pots, pans, and a variety of utensils 
were slung like panniers across the backs of cows; and 
many of these submissive animals were laden with women 
and children, who were riding upon them the same as 
they would upon horses. The inducements for thus 
expatriating themselves, were the offers of land rent-free, 
principally about the Crimea, the soil being of the richest 
description, and they were not to be charged with any 
tax or imposition for the first six years, Some rations 
of food were to be allowed them, on arriving at their 
destination. 

Although in the present tone of feeling both in 
England and France, a word in favour of Russia is not 
well received, yet it is in consequence of the mild man- 
ner in which she has governed her conquered provinces, 
that those groaning under the Turkish yoke have rejoic- 
ed when themselves and their country have been delivered 
over to Russia, and from a poor oppressed people, they 
have soon risen to comparative prosperity. 

I admit that policy is the ground-work of all which 
emanates from the goverament of the czar, but whilst its 
effects merely- tend to rendering a number of human 
beings more contented and happy than they were before, 
we will not quarrel with the motives. Unfortunately 
the same remarks are not applicable to their Polish 
subjects. 

Turkey, with all its disadvantages, is certainly in- 
creasing in prosperity ; and there exists a spirit in her 
which inclines at present to give attention to European 
improvements. Her ships of war are, some of them, 
splendid ; one called the Mahmoud, is, I believe, the 
largest vessel that has ever been afloat; the number of 
guns that she mounts i. a hundred and forty. ‘There 
are many European officers now in the service of the 
Porte, of some of whom any nation might be proud ; and 
none more efficient than Captain Kelly, who commands 
the government steamer. 

There is no doubt but that the progress of civilisation 
will now proceed with rapid strides, as the facilities of 
communication with Constantinople will be so much 
accelerated, when the steam navigation is permanently 
and regularly established on the Danube, But with in- 
creased refinement, it will lose many of its most pictu- 
r&que features. In ten years hence, the Eastern costume, 
so justly admired, will have given place to coats and 
waistcoats: and those customs which now so charac- 
terise the Turks, will have gradually diminished ; and the 
sensation of wonder now excited on arriving at Constan- 
tinople, will not be greater than that produced by visiting 
any other capital in Europe, 

The Turks have already begun to adopt English, 
French, or German carriages, amongst the pachas or 
highest ranks, but those commonly in use are called 
arabas, and are of a most singular construction; they 
have curtains ail round, and a sort of canopy at top. 
Sometimes the ladies ride in them entirely open, at others 
they half or entirely close the curtains ; they are covered 
with gilding, and painted in the most curious and tawdry 
manner; they are drawn by oxen, which are yoked 
together by a harness, of something the same gaudy de- 
scription as the body of the carriage. ‘T'wo hoops rise 
from the pole which passes between the animals, and 
from these semicircular pieces of wood hang ribbons of 
all colour; I fancy the intention is to keep off the flies 
from the cattle. 

One portion of the population of Constantinople, 
which | consider far more interesting than the major part 
of the European inhabitants, is that which consists of 
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the sea gulls. They look so pure, and are so snowy 
white, and having no affectation, are inoffensive, and so 
tame and docile, that I have seen the Turkish boatmen 
lift their oar with caution for fear of hurting one of these 
harmless creatures. They are wonderfully numerous 
about the Bosphorus and the Golden Horn, and I suspect 
that there is a superstitious feeling which prevents the 
lower orders from molesting them, which probably is the 
cause why they will approach so closely, and appear to 
have no fear of man. 

Next in rank and numbers come the vultures, who, 
with bare polls and hollow screams, are always flying 
about the streets ; they have a wild, ravenous, and hungry 
look. There is also another bird which frequents the 
capital, called the Turkey eagle. It is a little larger than 
the vulture, and is of a yellowish white ; but the prettiest 
and most interesting creatures to be seen at Constan- 
tinople are the turtle-doves, which come billing and cooing 
on the sills of one’s windows. 

At some distance from Constantinople there are eagles 
of an immense size. One was brought to the door for 
sale by a Turkish peasant, who, calculating on the cre- 
dulity of an Englishman, assured me that it had taken 
up achild; but finding it too heavy to proceed with it, 
dropped it, and the babe was killed by the fall. ‘This, 
no doubt, was related to enhance the value of the bird, 
which certainly was of immense dimensions. 

Notwithstanding that general information has much 
increased latterly throughout Turkey, yet in some of the 
obscurer parts, the utmost ignorance prevails. A gentle- 
man, I know, of the name of Dwight, informed me of a 
circumstance which occurred to him at a place called 
Kars. He was traveling on his way to Persia, and one 
morning his Tartar told him that there was news from 
his country, meaning England, that the sultan had given 
us a new king, alluding to the accession of his late 





majesty, King William the Fourth. Many of the Turkish | 
peasants imagine that their sovereign nominates all the | 


monarchs in Europe. 
vince his Tartar of his error, but found the fellow too 


Mr. Dwight endeavoured to con- | 


obstinately wedded to his earliest and constant impres- | 


sions to hear reason. 

Had the power of Turkey been in proportion to the 
extent of her dominions, as they once were, she might, 
indeed, have dictated to the greater part of the world, 
when, reduced as her realms now are, she still possesses 
three thousand miles of coast, and nearly half a million 
square miles of territory ; though, latterly, her history has 
presented a succession of losses. 

It is astonishing how quietly a number of lives are 
sacrificed at Constantinople. Whilst I was there some 
conspiracy was discovered, which occasioned the fall of 
many heads; but it was not generally known till three 
or four days after, and then was merely mentioned as any 


other occurrence that might afford news for the day. But | 
they do not take off heads so frequently as formerly: in | 


other days any one supposed to possess great wealth 


became a marked man, as a subject for the bowstring. 


A pretext was easily found for declaring that he was 
conspiring against the state; the culprit was strangled, 
and his property confiscated, and his wealth became that 
of his sovereign. They have now a milder method of 
managing those affairs. When the Porte has a longing 
for the coffers of a banker, he receives a hint from some 
parties and retires for a time. The government then 
makes a seizure to a certain amount. The friends of the 
plundered intercede for him with the plunderers, who, at 
length, condescend to wink at the culprit’s return, and, 
in fact, not to notice it. 


He resumes his business as | 


before ; and such is the wonderful talent that the Arme- | 


nians possess for accumulating wealth, that though they 
are exiled, ruined, and quit Constantinople apparently 
destitute, after a time they are suffered to reappear in the 


capital, through the means of friends at court: they | 


re-establish themselves, thrive, and generally again be- | 


come rich. 


The commercial character of the Armenians is little | 


better than that of the Greeks. 
fine looking people. 


‘They are generally a 


that occupies their brains to the exclusion of every other ; | 
this feeling exists as much amongst the female sex as | 
with their male. Their dark eyes would lead the beholder | 
to imagine that ardent feelings were couched under their | 


eager gaze ; but he would generally be mistaken. 
sexes are much more passjonless in the East than is 
usually imagined, and, the farther south, that degree of 


Both | 


Money appears to be the subject 
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lassitude increases, which is the leading characteristic of 
the warmer climates. The reigning feeling is a kind of 
inertness or languor which approaches to a degree of 
indifference, and indolent ease appears to be the summit 
of happiness. One instance I do remember of a Turkish 
lady endeavouring to occupy herself. A Madame Sat 
was frequently in the habit of visiting some of the females 
of the highest class, and informed me, that in one in- 
stance she found one of these sultanas beating the ground 
with two little sticks. Madame Sat asked her why she 
was doing so: and the fair Turk replied by saying, 
«“ What would you have me to do? I must have some 
amusement.” But this was rather an exception to the 
general rule, as they usually do not desire occupation, 
but like to dream away their lives without exertion. 

The men have similar tastes, and though their days 
may roll or in eternal idleness, yet they do not appear to 
suffer much from ennui. <A singular proof of this occur- 
red, which I consider an illustration of the natural patient 
indifference of their characters. A Persian prince, who 
had incurred the displeasure of the Russians, by the 
chances of war fell into their power, and they imprisoned 
him for twelve years, in solitary confinement. A friend 
of mine asked the prince if he did not find his imprison- 
ment dreadfully irksome. He replied in the negative, 
saying, that there was a small yard at the back of his 
apartment, and a stream of water which ran through the 
court afforded some amusement, as he used to watch the 
course of the water; besides, he had a flower-pot, in 
which he planted an onion. As soon as it came up he 
watched its progress, saw it blossom, and form its seed ; 
he would then take it up and plant another, and observe 
its rise and fall with the same vigilance. In addition to 
this he had his pipe, and with all this fund of entertain- 
ment he declared that the time never appeared to him to 
hang heavily, but, on the contrary, that he felt very com- 
fortable and happy. 

When restored to liberty, he received it with perfect 
calmness ; in fact, to express one’s self rapturously is 
not the fashion with the Mahomedans, any more than it 
is to utter murmurs in suffering. Yut, throughout the 
East, there still is a sort of metaphorical manner of speak- 
ing, which resembles the language of the Scriptures. 
Ask if a woman be handsome, they will reply, “ Aye, 
fair as the rising sun when unsullied by a cloud ;” or, 
enquire if an individual be of good character, or if they 
like the person: if the answer be affirmative, they would 
say, * Like him? I wish the Lord would take ten years 
off of my life, and add them to his!” 

The Turks, as servants, are remarkably faithful ; and 
the feeling of hospitality is carried to such a romantic 
excess, that even a band of robbers are awed by it. If 
you can once enter their camp, and say you claim their 
hospitality, you are not only safe from them, but they 
would defend you against the attacks of others, con- 
sidering you as under their protection ; but had they met 
you within a certain distance of their bivouac, before you 
could have claimed their hospitality, and thereby touched 
their honour, they would have made free with your pro- 
perty, and perhaps with your life : the same tll treatment 
you might expect to receive if you met them a day or 
two alter you had quitted their resting place, as they 
then consider that their pledge of protection ceases; but 
they would not track or follow you after quilting them 
for the purpose of robbing you, as soon as you are be- 
yond the precincts of what they define as the extent of 
their guardianship. 

Banditti are at present rare in Turkey; a few parts 
there are in which they may be encountered. The cir. 
cumstance of Mr. Taylor being murdered not far from 
Bagdad, was a most unusual occurrence in the present 
times, and created a most powerful sensation, 

Considering that every Turkish peasant is allowed to 
go armed if he choose, it is extreordinary how few out- 
rages are committed ; and reflects on the im- 
mense extent of the Ottoman empire, the distances you 
are forced to travel a habitation, the 
retreats which so mountainous a country affords for 
marauders, the proportionate difficulty of providing an 
in- 
su ject, it proves the 
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even amongst the highest classes! I remember once 
being at the house of a Greek archdeacon, and, wishing 
to draw, I asked for a table, and they had not one in the 
house; yet many servants were kept, and there were 
other symptoms of opulence. 

One article the Franks have in Smyrna and Constan- 
tinople, which is a refinement even on English luxury. 
The article of furniture which I allude to is called a tan- 
dour; it isa table, at the bottom of which is a sort of 
foot-board, which is tinned, and on this is placed an iron 
vase of charcoal, which has been kindled in the air to 
suffer the sulphurous and unwholesome effluvia to evapo- 
rate; the under side of the top of the table is also tinned 
to prevent its igniting ; over this is thrown a thick quilt- 
ed counterpane, which is of arich silk, and reaches to 
the ground. ‘The ladies sit round this and work, taking 
part of the covering on their lap; and any visiter who 
may happen to come in is invited to do the same: the 
counterpane soon becomes exceedingly warm, and they 
are the most comfortable things I have ever met with, 
either for reading, painting, or writing, as one can move 
them close to the window at will, which is more than 
one can do with the fire which is in a grate or stove. 

The great pastime in ‘Turkey is the pipe: but it ap- 
pears singular that people who have no education, and 
consequently can have no resources in their own minds, 
should be less subject to ennui than those who are more 
refined, and whose accomplishments, one would imagine, 
would always prove a source of amusement; but so it 
is, and experience has often afforded me the proof. I can 
only account for it by imagining that when any person’s 
education has been wrought to the highest degree, they 
become fastidious, and few things can yield them delight. 
If they be perfect musicians, the hearing of music gives 
them no enjoyment, unless the theme and the performers 
both approach perfection ; and how seldom does that 
occur? If they be excellent draftsmen, how few pic- 
tures can afford them pleasure? If their taste for lite- 
rature be exquisitely réfined, even the happiness to be 
Such beings I have 


derived from books becomes limited. 
met with and have been out of all patience with them, 
because they were incapable of enjoying any thing; 
even they would carry their fastidiousness so far as to 
behold with indifference the expanse of a beautiful coun- 
try, because they had seen a finer. 

The exact opposite to these tiresome personages are 
children. 
they can always find amusement; a trifle will afford it : 
occupation with them, if their own seeking, is a pleasure, 
In some respects the natives of the East resemble the 
ebild. Indifferent music will please them, so will any 
daub of a painting; and if it have a little gilt stuck in, 
they will be quite delighted; and so will they be with 
the relation of a tale, no matter how extravagant or im- 
But here the similarity with children ceases, 
as its pleasures are dll yctive, whilst those of the Orientals 
are entirely passive. . With the exception of riding on 
horseback, the T'urk caanot form any idea of pleasare, if 
a more active occupation is required of him than smok- 
ing : this idea extends over the whole of the East. The 
Naboh of Arcot expressed his surprise to an English 
gentleman, that people of wealih in Europe should fa- 


They seldom are conscious of ennui, because 


prob ible. 


tigue and heat themselves with dancing, instead of pay- 
ing other people, as he did, to dance for them. 

The Armenians are extremely active and persevering 
in acquiring money, and in every thing which relates to 
concerned, they 


business; but when pleasure alone is 


ire rather of the guiet order. The Armenians boast of 
great antiquity; they say that as Mount Ararat is in 
their couutry, so must they be the most ancient people, 
and theirs the most ancient language. ‘The towns of 
Enivan and Natchkivan are the nearest to the sacred 
mount; and some modern travellers have persuaded the 
inhabitants that they are the direct descendants from 
Noah, “Because,” say they, “although he wandered 
from that spot and took a southeasterly direction, yet one 
yns returned and settled in Armenia, peopling 
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of his s 
the country, and speaking the same tongue as that still 
spoken by the natives of that nation to this day.” The 
jdea is amusing, and is believed by many of the Arme- 
nians, if by no one else, 

The different costumes in Constantinople, indicating 
the various parts from which the wearers come, are quite 
an interesting and difficult study. Mr. Churchill, who 
is remarkably ax fait on the subject, was kind enough 
to take some pains to explain to me the distinctions of 
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nians, &c.; and, amongst other leading characteristics, 
bade me observe that green round the turban always 
denoted a Turk. I then thought I was very learned ; 
and as we were returning home, when we took water, 
observing our boatman had green round his red cap, I 
remarked he was a Turk, determined to prove I had not 
forgotten my lesson ; but it appeared I was mistaken, for 
he was Greek. In vain I urged the distinguishing green, 
and was informed that it was not the true tint of that 
which is considered exclusively to belong to Mahomed. 
This, and several other blunders of something the same 
description, made me relinquish the attempt at discover- 
ing people’s countries by their costume. 

In a few years travellers will be but little puzzled on 
that account, as the time will come, and is probably not 
very distant, when all these nations will dress in the 
same manner as ourselves. ‘Their habits and their edu- 
cation will also very soon begin to assimilate to our own. 
Already the idea has struck the sultan of having so: e 
of his ladies instructed in various accomplishments. I 
knew a Madame Roulier, who was applied to for the 
purpose of teaching some of the females of the harem 
music, French, and Italian. The salary offered was ex- 
tremely liberal, and the person selected as an instructress, 
highly competent ; but being a remarkably fine woman, 
it was considered that she would be incurring consider- 
able danger. As the Turkish ladies are allowed to be 
very jealous, it was presumed to be but too probable that 
Madame Roulier would stand a very good chance of 
some day taking one cup of coffee too many: she there- 
fore was advised by her friends to decline the task of re- 
fining the inmates of the harem. 

European luxuries of divers description are now be- 
ginning to be understood by the Osmanlees in Constan- 
tinople, but sometimes rather curiously applied. I re- 
member seeing a Turkish military captain, who had 
occasion to blow his nose, in the first instance make use 
of such means as nature supplies, and, lastly, as a finish- 
ing stroke only, he resorts to the handkerchief, which is 
furnished by art and refinement. As he practised this 
little manceuvre at the time himself and his men were 
being reviewed, I should not be surprised at his subalterns 
following the example of their superior officer, imagining 
his seniority must give him a higher knowledge of the 
usages of the civilised world. Whether his mode of 
using his pocket handkerchief arose from ignorance or 
economy, remains a question. 

Most articles relating to the arts and ornaments of all 
| descriptions, are procured from Vienna or St. Peters- 
| burgh, those of the highest value from London and Pa- 
|ris; but from the difference of the distance, their com- 
| munication with the two latter cities is not so frequent 
|or so rapid as with the former. The Russians are par- 
| ticularly sedulous of introducing their manufactures into 
| Turkey, and certainly have obtained a greater influence 
| over the Ottoman Porte than any other nation, which is 
| exemplified even by the police, as if a man be stopped 
| for being without a lantern at night, and he can persuade 
| the guard that he is Moskou, which is their designation 
| for a Russian, he will be immediately set at liberty ; but 
| let bim be of any other nation, and he will infallibly be 
| incarcerated for the night. 
| Whenever Turkey may fall under the dominion of 
| any civilised power, there is no doubt but that the com- 
| merce of every manufacturing and mercantile country 
will be considerably the gainer by such a change; and 
as England, by the wonderful power of her machinery, 
j is enabled to manufacture at a cheaper rate than any 
|; other country, so will she reap the greatest advantage 
by the civilisation of Turkey, even though it be effected 
| by Russia. 
| When taught by example the advantages of European 
| comforts and luxuries, the Mahomedans will gradually 
| adopt them, and naturally procure them from the cheap- 
| est market, whilst no country can better afford a lucra- 
| tive return for its imports—with a climate and soil capable 
of yielding almost every production requisite for com- 
mercial intercourse, and mines which only need the en- 
terprise and industry of man, to be converted into the 
most abundant sources of wealth. 

Whilst Turkey remains under her own government, 
her progress towards civilisation must be slow. ‘Too 
many interests are concerned in upholding the present 
system, to admit of its speedy abolition; too many 
deeply-rooted prejudices must be eradicated, befure a 








thorough reformation can take place, to allow the possi- 
bility of its being other than a tedious work of time, 
Whereas, by that which has been effected in those pro. 
vinces which have fallen under the dominion of Russia, 
it is evident how much can be done with Turkish soj] 
and Turkish subjects; and how rapidly improvement 
can be effected, when brought under the guidance of a 
protecting government. 

But Russia, with all her calculating policy, wishes to 
stem the current of prosperity which is gradually ad. 
vancing upon Turkey, notwithstanding the errors in her 
present institutions. As the more she can be kept in a 
state of comparative barrenness, poverty, and barbarism, 
the easier must she fall a prey to the grasping power of 
her colossal neighbour. I have been assured that Rus- 
sia has exerted her influence to nip in the bud proposals 
which have been made to the government of the Porte, 
tending towards her amelioration, when they have 
emanated from another country. 

An English gentleman informed me that he suggested 
the idea of inducing some British farmers to come with 
their families, and settle in Turkey, if the sultan would 
grant them a certain portion of land on favourable terms, 
observing that the advantages which would accrue from 
such a plan, would not only consist in bringing a large 
tract of waste land into the highest state of cultivation, but 
that the improved system of agriculture which would be 
introduced into the country, would be highly beneficial, 
inasmuch as it would prove to the Ottoman farmers how 
much might be done by a perfected mode of husbandry, 

His proposition was at first 'istened to by some of the 
leading ministers with much interest, and even approba- 
tion; but on a second interview, when he wished to 
renew the discussion, he found that his attempts were 
met with such coldness, that it was evidently useless to 
continue the subject; and declared that he afterwards 
received that information which convinced him that the 
ever busy influence of Russia had been operating to 
counteract his project. 

Had this gentleman’s plan been submitted to the 
English government, and received their approval, there 
is no doubt that, if energetically recommended and sup- 
ported by our ambassador, the suggestion would have 
been adopted. But the emissaries of Russia appear 
always ready and active in serving the interests of their 
country ; and they seem to think that the more English 
subjects take root in Turkey, so many degrees must be 
subtracted from Muscovite sway at the Porte, and so 
many grades added towards civilising the Ottoman peo- 
ple, which by no means enters into the Russian policy. 
There is no doubt that if a few settlers established them- 
selves any where within a day’s journey of Constanti- 
nople, admitting that they had a good practical know- 
ledge of agriculture, that it would prove a_ lucrative 
speculation, and that the Turks would speedily adopt 
any system of cultivation which they saw successfully 
practised around them, as they are extremely apt in imi- 
tating, and quick in learning, which they have proved in 
regard of music, having, under the tuition of M. Doni- 
zetti, made the most extraordinary progress, and now 
perform many of the symphonies of Rossini in the most 
masterly style. 

Whoever intends going to Turkey, I would advise to 
think well, notso much on how they are to get there, but 
as to the means of getting back again, as it is in their 
progress homewards that they will be subjected to qua- 
rantine, unless they proceed direct by sea to England. 
In which case they must wait for the opportunity of a 
vessel’s departure for that destination, and when that 
occurs, must make up their minds for a voyage perhaps 
of two or three months. 

It had been often remarked to me, that the difficulty 
of finding out a convenient means of getting away from 
Constantinople, sometimes detained persons there months 
beyond their intention of staying. I met with a proof 
of this in the case of an English gentleman, who was 
very anxious to get back to England, but he did not 
know how. He could not bear the idea of being three 
months at’sea shut up in a° merchant vessel, I recom- 
mended him to proceed by land to Vienna, but the 
thought of seven hundred miles on horseback, and cross- 
ing the Balkan, he did not by any means relish, adding, 
that he did not consider himself horseman sufficient for 
so arduous a task, 

He next talked of Odessa, and going home by a part 





of Russia, &c., which is g route, though circuitous, often 
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adopted by the English, as a steamer plies regularly be- 
tween Constantinople and Odessa; but he was very soon 
scared from that course by the repuied turbulence of the 
Black Sea. He at last made up his mind to take ad- 
vantage of a ship bound for Malta, and set off forthwith 
for that island, and took leave accordingly of all his 
friends. However, a fortnight after this, I met him walk- 
ing about the streets of Pera, and he informed me that 
on enquiry he found that he should be compelled to pass 
forty days in quarantine at Malta. As the plague was 
raging in Turkey at the time, all the quarantine laws 
were in the severest force. He therefore proceeded o 
farther than the Dardanelles, and returned by a steamer 
from Smyrna bound to Constantinople. 

Besides its being an immense trial of one’s patience 
to remain shut up in a lazaretto for forty days, the ex- 
pense is by no means amusing to an economist. In 
France and Italy the same duration of penance is re- 
quired, and in some parts of those countries, particularly 
the latter, a vessel is not allowed to enter certain ports 
from an infected quarter; and in many places where 
there is no lazaretto, you are not suffered to land, but 
must pass your forty days on board of the vessel in 
which you arrive. Of all the places in which one is 
forced to perform quarantine, Malta is the dearest. 

At length the perplexed gentleman decided on return- 
ing to Smyrna, the place from which he last came, and 
there to deliberate upon his future proceedings. I there- 
fore would recommend my readers to pay due attention 
to this subject, if ever they dream of going to Constan- 
tinople, as hundreds there are who arrive at the city, 
without a thought ever crossing their minds as to the 
disagreeables they have to encounter on their return to 
their own country. 

At length the time approached that I must bid adieu 
to Constantinople, and having heard of a gentleman 
named Castelli, who wished to proceed to Vienna, I 
sought and found him, and he immediately entered into 
my views that we should travel together, and hire a 
Tartar at our mutual expense, M. Castelli undertaking 
to charge himself with providing one that would be 
trustworthy, and suit our purpose. _ We then procured 
our firmans and tescaris, the one being a sort of pass- 
port, and the other a sort of permit authorising us to 
hire post-horses throughout the Turkish dominions, 

I found it was necessary for me to get rid of my large 
traveling trunk, as being too heavy and cumbrous for 
the manner in which they load the horses in the East. 
I was therefore obliged to purchase a leather portman- 
teau, as a horse is not allowed to carry more than a hun- 
dred okes, which amount to nearly three hundred English 
pounds: but this weight must be divided in equal por- 


yielded to its power, and lingered immovably on so en- 
chanting a spot, till the cannon’s sound proclaimed the 
sun’s farewell ; and soon nature, as if to mourn its exit, 
assumed her mantle of gray, and, though changed in 
garb, was not less attractive. 

The stillness of twilight for me ever had its charms, 
but in eastern climes all feel its mild and genial sway. It 
is true that Stamboul’s towers shone no more; still they 
peered above the dark mass of roofs and walls over which 
the dusk of evening now had spread her veil, still there 
were images around which savoured of oriental realms. 
White veiled females were moving to and fro under the 
dark shades of the gloomy cypress, and seemed like 
spectres gliding amongst the tombs ; turbans and flowing 
robes still added their picturesque folds: flocks of goats, 
following their wild looking herdsmen, and droves of 
buffaloes returning from their toil, all contributed to give 
interest to the scene. But as I saw one object after an- 
other gradually fade away, I felt the same melancholy as 
I have experienced in parting from a much loved friend. 
At length night advanced, spreading her dark livery 
around, and wrapped creation in congenial gloom; and 
thus Constantinople, the gorgeous and proud fair queen 
of the East, I bid thee a sad and eternal adieu ! 


—_ 
CHAPTER XIX. 


Traveling in Turkey—The equipments necessary—M. Castelli, 
my companion—Arrival at St. Stephano—A bad shot—Agree- 
ment with the Tartar—Arrival of the chargers—Departure 
from St. Stephano—A lost portmanteau—Exploring ramble— 
Expenses of traveling in Turkey—Matter- of-fact companion 
—Buying a turkey—M. Castelli plays truant—Is brought back 
again—Pouts awhile—Ancient remains—Cadi of Adrianople 
and suite—Tremendous rain—A scuffle—A judgment—Cas- 
telli’s abilities—Capture of a hare—Halfsha—Adrianople— 
Detestable quarters ~ Greek archbishop’s palace—Too well at- 
tended—Castelli, degrading the palace=Superb mosque—The 
seraglio—Make signs for dinner—Interview with the pacha— 
His stud—Reprimand to our Tartar—Dinner at the English 
consul’s—Commerce of Adrianople. 


A bright morning greeted me ; and with Castelli, my 
fellow traveller, I proceeded to Galata, and after some 
ceremony with our effects at the custom-house, we con- 
veyed ourselves and our luggage safely into a small boat, 
surrounded by a multitude of others. 

We had procured all that we considered necessary for 
the long journey we were about to undertake ; and for 
the information of future travellers, I shall state the de- 
tail of what it was deemed requisite our equipments 
should consist. Something to wrap yourself in is very 
useful, as hay or straw is often the only bed you will 
find. I bought a counterpane, and Castelli a small Per- 





tions, as they are slung across his back |e panniers ; | 
therefore if one half is not so heavy as the other, they 
add stones to make them exactly alike. These regula- | 
tions should be attended to by travellers proceeding to 
the East, that they may arrange their luggage accord- 
ingly. 

As the time drew near to my departure from Constan- 


sian carpet, very smart, and which quite shamed my 
humble wrapper. I purchased a second-hand French 
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even of its tullest minarets, hoping I had a congenial 
soul with me, | bid Castelli, like myself, to take one fare- 
well look, ere its beauteous towers were totally screened 
from our view. “ Yes, its very pretty,” he replied, with- 
out looking towards it; “ but I am thinking how much 
I spent yesterday, before it goes out of my mind.” 

Monsieur Castelli was a merchant of Genoa, a man 
of probity, possessing a good heart, and much respected 
by those who knew him; but he was not much troubled 
by an over vivid imagination, was a great admirer of all 
the solid advantages which this world can bestow, and 
cared very little about those ideal enjoyments which de- 
pend upon a refined taste, and can never be felt by any 
of those complete matter-of-fact sort of minds. 

It had been arranged that we were first to proceed to 
St. Stephano, about ten miles from Constantinople; and 
there we were to pass the day with a Monsieur Lemoine, 
a French merchant, a friend of Castelli, and the horses 
were ordered to be brought to us by the Tartar on the 
following morning. Our little bark made way in good 
style. Some object attracted my notice, and I remarked 
it to Castelli ; but instead of looking at it, he said, very 
mournfully, “ We had much better be thinking about 
our present situation, which is becoming very danger- 
ous; the sea is dreadfully rough, and our crazy little 
nutshell of a boat cannot stand long against it.” It is 
true that the waves began to dip us a little, but there 
was nothing to excite alarm. However, Castelli’s coun- 
tenance began to get more and more rueful; the corners 
of his mouth, which were naturally cocked up, as if they 
had an inclination to visit his eyes, began gradually to 
descend, till at last he twisted them down to such a de- 
gree, that he drew his mouth quite into the shape of a 
horse-shoe ; I conld not resist it, and burst out a laugh- 
ing, which set the boatmen grinning; whilst the look 
Castelli gave me was quite awful, observing, that if we 
were upset, perhaps I should laugh on the wrong side of 
my mouth. 

However, we soon safely arrived at the jetty of St. 
Stephano, where we found M. Lemoine with servants, 
ready to receive us and our bagyage. Castelli jumped 
on shore with much agility, and looked delighted at be- 
ing once more on terra firma; the corners of his mouth 
resumed their wonted station, and he was once more in 
good humour with himself and al! around him, 

After paying our devoirs to madame, we started for 
the purpose of exploring the town of St. Stephano and 
its vicinity, which I found totally barren of interest. 
The sultan has a small kiosk by the seaside, which is as 
ugly as red tiles and flaring white walls can make it. 
For want of better attractions, we 
liard-room ; I soon, however, quitted my companions, 





lounged into the bil- 


and made some sketches of the queer looking buildings 
of which the place was composed. M. Lemoine’s family 





hussar saddle in one place, stirrups and holsters in an- 
other, and got my pistols and their aypendages put in 
good murderous order. Castelli had a gun of most ela- 
borate workmanship; whether of a very destructive 
power or not, I never had an opportunity of ascertaining. 





tinople, I began to feel how much I had enjoyed my 
sojourn amongst Eastern scenery, and how deep was my 
regret at quitting a country with which so many inter- 
esting associations are connected, being so replete with 
romantic imagery. Once more, at evening’s close, I re- 
paired to my favourite walk in the Petit Champ de Mort, 
where I could behold an expanded view of the setting 
sun, as it shed its parting rays on that splendid city, so 
long the proud throue of the Cesars, and the sumptuous 
monument of oriental grandeur. I ever did admire the 
resplendent glories of a bright sunset, but none have I 
ever seen so magnificent as those I have witnessed in | 
the East, nor do I think that I have ever beheld any one, 
even in that glowing quarter of the world, so vivid as 
that at which [ gazed on the eve of my departure ; and 
it seemed as it were to deepen my regret at quitting, per- 
haps for ever, scenes which presented so wonderful a 
spectacle of ali that was picturesque and beautiful. 
Stamboul did indeed then appear in all the perfection 
of its glory. Its gilded domes shone with all their daz- 
zling brightness, illumined as they were by the red glare 
of an usually lurid horizon ; even the chaste pale mina- 
ret partook of the warm glow and beamed with a richer 
lint, harmonising with the radiance which the retiring 
orb had shed around. ‘The heat Aad been excessive, but 
the air oppressed no longer, and a dreaming sort of diz- 
ziness seemed to hover about the sunny atmosphere, I 
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I had a large broad red sash, which I was advised to 
bind round me as tightly as I could bear it, as soon as 
we took horse, as the trotting of the Turkish hacks is 
the roughest imaginable, and, without some precautions, | 
is enough in seven hundred miles to shake a man to | 
atoms. Some brandy, of a most extraordinary quality, | 
a friend of mine stuck in amongst my luggage; and | 
Castelli had some superlatively fine rackee pressed into 
his baggage. A strip of the hide of a rhinoceros was of 
ample service to me as a whip. 

Castelli had provided himself very prudently with one 
article, in which he followed the example of many of the | 
messengers, and most travellers that go such long jour- | 


neys on horseback, a pair of doe-skin pantaloons, which, 
when the rough horses, bad roads, and long distance is | 
considered, is by no means a bad precaution, and should | 
be worn next the skin; but I, ever iron-hided, relied | 
upon its native adamant, and made no alteration in my 
apparel. 

We had a map of the countries we had to cross, but 
which we found by no means accurate. We ought to | 
have each had a little bottle in a wicker case, which | 
would have assisted us in quenching our thirst at the 
different streams we had to traverse. This omission I | 
would advise other travellers not to make, as we often | 
regretted it on our journey, 

We soon distanced the capital, and as we lost sight 


consisted of himself, his wife, and a little girl of about 
eight years old, who was the cause of my making rather 
a bad shot, remarking, how very much it resembled its 
father, imagining M. Lemoine to be But it ap- 
peared I had touched a tender chord, as the child was 
merely an adopted one, but which monsieur and madame 


such. 


wished to be thought their own, they having keenly felt 
the circumstance of their union not having been blest 
with offspring. They heard my remarks regarding the 
family likeness in silence, but Castelli, who was in the 
secret, though unknown to his friends, could scarcely re« 
frain from laughing. 

The next morning, soon after breakfast, the Tartar 
and surdjee appeared with the horses; and as the former 
was doomed to be our guide seven hundred miles, | must 
inform my readers some particulars concerning him, 
First, that he bore the imposing name and title of Kouli 
Kapouli Hassan Aga; secondiy, that he had been one 
of the janissaries ; and thirdly, that Mustapha assured 
me he was the worst Tartar upon the road: but when [ 
received this information it was too late for remedy, M. 
Lemoine having already engaged the obnoxious old 
scoundrel, and much reason we had afterwards to repent 
such a selection. 

We had agreed to gi 


piastres for being. conveyed with our luggage to Bel- 


ve two thousand seven hundred 





grade, for which purpose we were to be furnished. with 
six horses, and the whole of our expenses, both for their 
keep and our own to be paid; to which a further con- 
dition was added, stating, that if we were thoroughly 
satisfied with the treatment we had received, we were to 
give a hundred more piastres by way of bagshieh, making 
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the whole amount twenty-eight pounds, and this was 
so completely to clear us of every cost, that we were 
told we need not put our hands in our pockets for mo- 
ney until we had crossed the Danube and entered Sem- 
lin, the town opposite to Belgrade, in which we were to 
perform our quarantine ; but we had not far to travel 
before we found we had been deceived on that score. 
Our baggage arranged across the backs of our horses, 
and ourselves mounted on our chargers, we took leave of 
our hospitable host and family. Prior to starting, I made 
the agreement with the Tartar, that of the six horses 
that were to be provided, that I should always be allow- 
ed to take my choice, as, if you do not make this con- 
dition, the Tartar and the surdjee will take the two best, 
and this proved to be the case in the first outset; they 


| 





had awarded me the best looking, and Castelli the worst, | 
| den exclamation burst forth from me on its beauties. “It 


on which account we designated his palfrey Rosinante. 
But all that glitters is not gold: I had not proceeded far 
before I fouad that I was on the veriest sluggard that 
ever crawled, and that Castelli’s was by no means a bad 
goer. These horses were to take us to Adrianople, about 
four days’ journey, where we were to receive others, and 
a different surdjee, which is the person who always ac- 
companies the horses, and is synonymous with our 
postillion. 

When we had ridden some miles, on stopping to re- 


fresh our horses, they brought us coffee ; and often that | 
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countries of Europe. A piastre each horse per hour is 
the regular price throughout the whole country, the hour 
meaning about four miles and a half. 


At sunrise next morning we started. I had already 


_witnessed a sufficient display of Castelli’s companion- 


able powers, to prevent my forming any extravagant 
hopes of enjoyment for the future from his society ; and 
by giving my readers a few specimens of our conversa- 
tions, will leave them to judge for themselves of the 
collequial abilities of my fellow-traveller. 

Soon after our first starting, I observed a group of 
persons, and remarked to Castelli how singularly pic- 
turesque were their costumes. “ Yes,” replied he, “ but 
how does that interest us? All that we want is to ad- 
vance on our journey.” Another time, an opening of 
country expanded so magnificently before us, that a sud- 


may be very pretty,” grumbled out Castelli, « but I wish 


| we were over it, as then we should be that much over 


| our journey!” In fact it would be difficult to imagine a 


beverage was presented to us without our dismounting, | 


and frequently seven or eight times during the day. At | 


a spot celebrated for its bridges, known by the names of 
Ponte Grande and Ponte Piccolo, a most splendid view 


opened before us, presenting the sea of Marmora, and the | 
most magnificent mountains, the scenery altogether be- | 


ing highly interesting. A place called Silivria struck 
me as very picturesque, having a sort of fort, situated in 
a most bold and imposing manner. 

At dusk we came to a halt at a small village, the name 
of which I forget, but think it was Pirodas. Of many 
others also Tam in doubt, a deficiency that it is not in 
my power to rectify, having unfortunately had a_port- 
manteau stolen in London, with all my memoranda, four 
years of journals, and nearly three hundred sketches, 
taken in different parts of the East: therefore the reader 
must pardon any inaccuracy which may appear in the 
mames of persons and places, and attribute it to the 
right cause, which is, that I write from memory alone. 

As soon as we had alighted, | proposed exploring the 
precincts of the locality in which we were to pass the 
night; but Castelli remonstrated most seriously against 
our leaving the khan in which we were quartered, say- 
ing, that if we showed ourselves, it might give the idea 
to any robbers that might be in the place, of waylaying 
and stopping us the next day; whereas, if we stuck 
close to the horrible little room which was assigned us, 
the thieves would not know any thing of our arrival or 
departure. Now this logic might be very wise, but it 
did not enter into my views, tiaveling as J did with the 
determination to see al] withjn my reach ;—therefore, 
forth I sallied, and Castelli finding me inexorable, accom. 
grumbling all the way. Our rambles 
did not elicit any thing very remarkable ; but it was in- 
teresting to see the cottagers out before their doors, en- 


panied me, though 


joying the fineness of the weather and the freshness of 
the evening. As we looked at them they looked good- 
naturedly at us again, smiling, and sometimes saying 
s ymething which we could not understand ; but all 
seeming in perfect good humour both with us and them- 
selves, whilst they tasted the sweets of repose, recliving 
on the turf, after the heat and toil of the day. In fact, 
it was not possible to imagine any people having more 


appearance of quiet and simplicity than these poor pea- 


sants. 


Night and darkness induced us to return to our quar- | 


ters, where they had provided us with a very passable 
supper, consisting of soup, a boiled fowl, and some eggs; 
after which we had some grapes and coflee. ‘Thus far 
we had no reason to complain, but had already experi- 
enced several! irresistible demands on our purses every 
time we dismounted. 
asks you for something, and it is disagreeable to refuse ; 
whilst this happening several times a day, amounts in 
so long a journey to a sum which is worthy of being 
brought into calculation. There are other little expenses, 
which, though voluntary, cannot well be avoided ; yet 
with all united, it does not present a total which brings 
the cost of traveling in Turkey so dear, as in most other 


4 





man so completely dead to any feeling for aught which 
departed from commercial calculation. 

With bis usual arithmetical acumen, he bad found out 
that the Tartar had paid fifteen piastres for ourselves and 
the horses at the khan. We were rather anxious on this 
point, having understood that the Tartars were much in 
the habit of mulcting the unfortunate beings on whom 
they quartered themselves, and those who were under 
their charge. But in this respect affairs are altered for 
the better, as formerly when a government Tartar ap- 
peared in a village, and gave a few cracks of his whip, 
the inhabitants were expected to come to their doors with 
poultry, eggs, or in fact whatever their little store afford- 
ed, and what accommodations their houses would admit 
was proffered to the all redoubtable Tartar. However, 
we witnessed nothing of that kind in our progress, and 
considered what had been paid for our fare of the pre- 
ceding night about a fair proportion, according to the 
prices of provisions current in the country, 

As we jogged on this day, we perceived an immense 
black streak gradually taking possession of the brow of 
the hill. At first it had the appearance of a tremendously 


| dark cloud advancing towards us; yet it soon became 


too opaque to be mistaken for any thing unearthly as it 
approached, and proved to be the largest assemblage of 
turkeys I ever had seen collected together, resembling an 
immense black army. The Tartar wished to purchase 
one, and haggled a long time with the drivers in making 
a. bargain. I know not why they imagined me a judge 
of those animals, but they brought the purchased victim 
to me to squeeze, to ascertain its degree of fatness, &c.; 
and I having pronounced favourably, it was delivered 
into the custody of the surdjee, and honourably paid for. 
I could just make out sufficient of the language to dis- 
cover that eight piastres was the sum given, the Turkish 
word for eight being “ saykiss,” which the Turks articu- 
late so distinctly, that it is exactly the same as an Eng- 
lish person would pronounce the two words “say” and 
“kiss,” 

During the day we had an affair which much amused 
me, although it seriously irritated poor Castelli. He 
grew tired of the pace at which it pleased our guide (and 
master pro tempore) to proceed, and, in spite of my re- 
monstrances, off he started at full gallop, but could not 
induce me to follow, as I had been cautioned by several 
messengers, Who are principally the persons who travel 


| the road from Constantinople to Belgrade, never to lose 


sight of the Tartar. 
One gentleman informed me that it once happened to 
him, and in endeavouring to regain the party before him, 


| he became lost and benighted in the forests of Servia. 


| As his only hope, he fired his pistols, hoping the report 


might be heard by his companions; but finding they did 


| not arrive, he made up his mind to sleep in a tree, as 


| 
| 


the only means of safety from the wolves, having been 
tracked and followed by one the night before for a con- 
siderable distance, even after he had fired atit: he there- 


| fore, at any rate, feared, however he could secure himself, 


The man who holds your horse | 
| of the forest. 


| 


that his horse must become a prey to the wild prowlers 
Fortunately for him his signal had been 
heard, and the Tartar, liaving been in search of him, was 
directed to the identical spot, by the sound. 

[ related this anecdote to Castelli, but in vain. How- 
ever, when he was nearly out of sight, the surdjee de- 
livered over the baggage horses to the Tartar, and set off 
after the runaway. When he came up with Castelli, the 





ete 


only method of making him understand he must turn 
back, was by taking hold of the bridle of his horse, which 
the surdjee did; but the refractory Genoese refusing to 
comply, both dismounted, and looked at each other, as 
far as I could judge from the distance, not very amicably, 
at least on the part of Castelli, who at Jast came back 
very sulkily, vowing that the surdjee had drawn his dag- 
ger, and threatened to use it, in order to intimidate him : 
and Castelli declared, that as soon as we arrived at Adri- 
anople, he would have the surdjee bastinadoed, express- 
ing tremendous indignation at having been brought back 
in so ignominious a manner, finishing with a favourite 
exclamation of “ Quelle indignité.” 

The reason of the Tartar sending after Castelli was, 
that we were going to turn off by a bridle road, which 
our Tartar was rather too fond of, as he- often took us 
over the most horrible places, sometimes through sloughs 
and water up to the calves of our legs as we sat on our 
horses, and others where our poor beasts had continually 
to climb over stones, nearly as high as a table, to the 
great danger of our animals’ knees, and our own necks. 

Since Castelli had been like a naughty boy fetched 
away from playing truant, decided war had been declared 
between him and the Tartar, who, with innumerable 
grimaces and gesticulations endeavoured to convince the 
discontented fugitive that we must always keep together. 
As to the dreadful dagger, with which the surdjee had 
50 terrified Castelli, it certainly was not of a very alarm- 
ing character. Asking the surdjee to let me look at it, 
he very good-naturedly gave it me to examine. I found 
it most to resemble a little pair of curling-tongs, the use 
of which I afterwards discovered was to put a little bit 
of fire into his pipe to light the tobacco it might contain. 

We slept at night at a place whose name, my readers 
really must excuse me for having nearly forgotten, but I 
believe it was Chorlou, which, although merely a small 
village, whilst exploring it, Castelli and [ feund some 
remains of pillars, and pieces of entablature of beaut.ful 
workmanship, strewed indiscriminately all over the place, 
a blacksmith having his anvil supported on a most mag- 
nificent czpital of a Corinthian pillar, As we were 
rambling about, some women took us for doctors, and 
came out of a cottage, making signs to us to come in, 
and examine a patient. Although not a medical man, 
I wished to gratify the poor people by going in, but Cas- 
telli very judiciously over-ruled me by observing that it 
might be the plague. We therefore retired to our khan, 
and supped on our turkey, from which they had made, 
as usual, soup, and boiled it perhaps more than an epi- 
cure would approve. 

Cushions were provided for us, on which we were to 
sleep, one as a pillow for the head, the other to lie upon, 
but which are never longer than to reach to the krees. I 
seldom liked the looks of them, and had a great dread for 
fear they might be inhabited, therefore I generally called 
for hay or straw, as being more likely to be clean and 
unencumbered with offensive animalcule. Next morn- 
ing they provided us a most plentiful supply of café an 
lait—and when we started Castelli had got over his ill 
humour. : 

After we had passed a place called Karistran, rather a 
large village, we had not proceeded very far before we 
came up with the Cadi of Adrianople, who, having just 
received the appointment, was proceeding to that city to 
enter on the functions of his office. His suite was very 
numerous, most picturesque and interesting. The horse- 
men had quite the chivalrous air of knights of old. Their 
rich draperies, and the glowing colours of their vests and 
robes, as they wound their way along the road, gave 
much animation to the scene. There were besides several 
carriages filled with females, one of whom was the cadi’s 
daughter: sweeter expression, and finer features than 
hers, I never beheld in any countenance. As the cur- 
tains of her araba were open, we had a good sight of her, 
and I could scarcely gaze upon any thing else but her 
enchanting physiognomy. I should think she was about 
fourteen. 

We all came toa halt at a bridge, and most of the 
party dismounted, and standing by their richly capari- 
soned steeds, or seated in groups upon the grass, they 
formed the most interesting picture that can be imagined. 
The cadi himself was a rematkably handsome man, His 
was the beau ideal of the Easiern countenance—that 
clear olive complexion not known in other climes—the 
eyes dark and expressive, and the mouth so fraught with 
that calm dignity so frequently found in the oriental 
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physiognomy. I was preparing to take a rude sketch of 
the picturesque group before me, but the darkening sky, 
and a few warning drops, induced us to mount; and in 
a minute or two all were cloaked and prepared for the 
threatened shower. 

And sure enough it menaced not in vain, as such a 
rain as that which poured down upon us on that day, I 
never before witnessed. It came down in streams, or 
rather in columns, each as thick as though poured from 
a tea-pot. I could not help observing the totally un- 
changed expression of the Turks, whilst they were re- 
ceiving so tremendous a ducking. Even the cadi looked 
as dignified as ever, nor moved a muscle of his face. His 
son, a boy of about eleven years of age, as he sat on his 
spirited little palfrey, appeared perfectly undisturbed, al- 
though the rain was almost strong enough to knock him 
off his horse. 

At last we all arrived in a complete deluge at a village, 
called Yunaquiee, and I hope my readers will give me 
great credit for remen:bering its name. Some of the 
cadi’s suite had preceded us, and taken possession of a 
room which the Tartar thought would be better occupied 
by us; and he was proceeding very unceremoniously to 
clear out the effects, which were already stowed in the 
apartment, when his operations were checked by main 
force, the first occupant insisting on priority of right. A. 
trial of strength took place, in which the Tartar, being 
old, was compelled to yield to the superior physical power 
of a lusty young fellow, whilst Castelli and I could be 
only spectators, not liking to assist, with brute force, cer- 
tainly in what might be considered an unjust cause. 

The Tartar calling out for a firman, I produced mine, 
which appeared to have much effect on the landlord, and 
the point certainly would have been unjustly decided in 
our favour—but the cadi arriving at that moment, bis 
judgment was appealed to, and he, like a second Solomon 
and an upright magistrate, confirmed the right of the 
first possessors. 

Castelli was somewhat annoyed at seeing our effects 
turned out, and could not help exclaiming “ Quelle in- 
dignité ;” but another room being speedily arranged for 
our reception, he was in some measure consoled. We 
were as wet as it was possible for water to make us, not 
only to the skin, but I could almost say to the bone. 
Castelli set to work immediately unpacking his trunk, 
and, undressing, changed every thing; but I was far too 
lazy to take that trouble, and too anxious to look about, 
to go through any such tedious operation, notwithstand- 
ing the long lecture I had from Castelli, about impru- 
dence, laying oneself up, duty to one’s family, &c., &c. 
After an hour’s halt, we again started, the rain having 
somewhat abated, and passed over a barren and unin- 
teresting part of the country, and at night arrived ata 
place called Bourgas, where Castelli displayed consider- 
able ingenuity in getting up lines across the room, in 
which we were quartered, to hang our wet clothes upon, 
and if he had been brought up a washer-woman all his 
life he could not have done it more cleverly. 

He was inclined to avail himself of the cushions pro- 
vided for us to sleep upon; but I recommended him to 
substitute hay or straw, observing, with all our precau- 
tions, I feared we should not be able to keep entirely free 
from certain troublesome company. ‘T’o which Castelli 
replied, that he would not answer for me, but for himself 
that he was sure no such filthy things would ever settle 
upon him—that his habits were too cleanly—wondering 
how I could suppose he could ever be brought to such a 
degraded state: “ Quelle indignité,” added he, to imagine 
such a thing. I therefore pressed the subject no farther, 
leaving him wrapped up with the idea that he was too | 
dignified a personage for the obnoxious little insects to 
take any liberties with. 

The next morning we found the air much cooler—to 
me a great relief—the heat of the sun having burnt a 
sore place on my cheek, on which the insects came and 
banqueted, much to their joy, no doubt, and to my an- 
noyance. When the rain came at first, I thought it quite 
refreshing ; and so hot was my face, that I fancied ii 
hissed when the drops fell upon it. 

We had the luck to take a hare, en passant, with the 
assistance of some dogs, and saw a most beautiful tor- 
toise, which we closely examined as it crawled its weary 
way along the road. We reposed ata place called Eckie 
Baba, with a pretty mosque, having a very remarkable 
porch, of which I took a sketch whilst our horses were 





baiting. ‘Towards afternoon, Castelli’s horse came down, 


and sent his unlucky rider sprawling on the ground ; and 
though I was sorry for it, yet his exclamation recurred to 
my mind as I saw him rolling in the dust: “ Quelle in- 
dignité,” thought I to myself. He really was much hurt 
in the mouth, the head, and the breast: his murmurs 
were both loud and incessant, whilst his lips once more 
twisted themselves into the form of a horse-shoe. 

The great danger of the long journeys in this country 
is the horse’s coming down, which happencd to a friend 
of mine nine different times, in his progress from Con- 
stantinople to the borders of Persia ; and as there are no 
means of procuring medical aid, a fallen horse is often 
the cause of its rider meeting a painful death. Castelli’s 
misforture spoiled his taste for riding any more that day ; 
we therefore stopped at a very picturesque village called 
Halfsha, of which I had the opportunity of taking a very 
exact drawing. It had remains which indicated former 
wealth and grandeur, having several handsome stone 
buildings half ruined, and having a most picturesque 
effect. 

Next morning, by daylight, we were a cheval; and 
as we passed between the abundant vineyards, we were 
profusely supplied from them with the most magnificent 
bunches of grapes, by persons passing along the road. 
The high cultivation and extreme fertility of the country, 
as we approached Adrianople, indicated the vicinity of a 
large town. Amongst other fruits which I observed as 
being very plentiful, was the medlar; perhaps I never 
saw such anumber before. Figs, mulberries, olives, and 
other fruit trees, were all crowded together in the vine- 
yards, the tendrils of the vines climbing their stems. 

At length we arrived at the far-famed Adrianople. 
Long straggling streets, strange outlandish looking houses, 
occasional bits of ruins, with groups of figures in all the 
queer fantastic costumes that fancy could devise, formed 
the chief characteristics of the city. Arriving at so large 
a place, we hoped we should be assigned superior quar- 
ters to those in which we had generally been stowed ; 
what, therefore, was our disappointment when we were 
shown into a miserable chamber, the walls of which 
were only mud or clay, without either paint, paper, or 
plaster, to profane the natural purity of the virgin earth 
with which our room was floored and enclosed. Poor 
Castelli looked ruefully round it, and then, with a deeply- 
drawn sigh, exclaimed, “ Mon Dieu, quelle indignité ! 
to be stowed in such a disgraceful hole as this !” 

It was, indeed, almost like being buried alive, to be 
enclosed thus between four earthen walls. The idea 
seemed to make Castelli absolutely shudder: and having 
letters to the Pacha of Adrianople, be suggested that we 
should request his interference in assigning us better 
quarters. Accordingly, we posted off instanter to the 
pacha; and though we could not obtain an interview 
with his highness that day, it was promised for the next: 
and we had a long conference with his secretary, who 
had obtained orders from the pacha to lodge us at the 
Greck archbishop’s palace, whither we most joyfully re- 
paired, bag and baggage. This was indeed a change— 
the apartments assigned us being far more sumptuous 
than we required. 

It was a queer place; consisting of spacious halls, 
long corridors, strange heavy staircases, chapels, galleries, 
long windows, gloomy cloisters, and hollow echoes re- 
sounded at every tread, as one stepped along. But the 
most remarkable were our attendants: of all the sunken- 
cheeked, yellow-faced, black-bearded, sepulchral-looking 
wretches I ever beheld, the quizzes who were selected to 
wait upon us at the archiepiscopal palace, were certainly 
of the most supeilatively cadaverous aspect that ever 
crossed my path. 
and they were so officious in their zeal to serve us, that 
there was no getting rid of them. 

Castelli going out on some commercial affairs, I had 
the full benefit of all those sanctified and unearthly- 
looking demons, who, although I gave them very signifi- 
cant looks, to make them understand that I wished they 
would make themselves scarce, and to make my desires 
more evident, [ began to undress—still, to my great an- 
noyance, they would take no hint. As no man is more 
fond of privacy than myself duting the operations of the 
toilet, I have often wondered how any one could endure 
a valet de chambre: the idea of a be-fellow pawing about 
me was always most execrable. The grim spectres of 
the palace, instead of getting out of the way, stuck so 
close to me that I had hardly elbow-room for shaving ; 
and one monster poked his head over my shoulder, so 
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near to my razor that, with a coup de main, I might have 
cut his nose off: but with a flourishing whisk of the 
sharp operator, I did contrive to send a portion of the 
lather on his dark beard, which had a good effect, as they 
immediately all retired to a more respectful distance— 
and by the sensation which the event appeared to create, 
I verily believe that they thought the soap and water had 
some defiling property. 

It was quite amusing to observe their intense curiosity 
in examining every article appertaining to the dressing- 
table: my soap, my brushes, my shaving material, all 
went through the closest inspection, and were handed 
from one to another as objects of intense wonder. I had 
no sooner finished the operation of cleansing and beau- 
tifying, than Castelli came in, and I recounted to him my 
embarras in having to go through all my arrangements 
of toilet before so many spectators; and he quite ridiculed 
my delicacy in not having at once shown them to the 
door, and, without any ceremony, bundled them all out 
of the room. This I could not have done, as we were 
always uncertain whether they were servants or an in- 
ferior order of priests. 

Castelli’s next act quite astounded me, and proved his 
uncompromising audacity. He routed out all his wet 
clothes, which were not even yet dry, and hung them at 
the windows; and when I saw his wet nether garments 
adorning the residence of the archbishop, I thought it 
was his turn to call out “ Quelle indignité !” as it must 
have been very mortifying to his grace to see such a dis- 
grace put upon his palace as to have it converted into 
the appearance of an old clothes shop. Nothing, in my 
opinion, could be more indecorous: but Castelli was a 
man who did not stand for trifles when his convenience 
was at stake. 

We occupied the rest of the day in viewing the lions 
of Adrianople—Mr. Kerr, the English consul, having 
been kind enough to lend us his janissary, who acted as 
guide; and a fine dashing-looking fellow he was. He | 
took us to the mosgue—and a most magnificent one it is, 
but much in the sane style as all the others. In the middle 
a crystal fountain was flowing, and never in my life did I 
more enjoy a draught than the one which on that day I 
drank from its pure stream. ‘The ceremony of taking off + 
one’s boots, or putting any thing over them was dispensed 
with. In fact, the janissary appeared to be a sort of 
commander in chief, who did as he liked, and under his 
wing we did the same. 

I ascended one of the lofiy minarets, which Castelli 
and the janissary declined, on account of the immense | 
fatigue in mounting such a tremendous number of steps ; | 
but I was well rewarded when at the top, having a 
wonderfully extensive view of the surrounding country, 
which presented a wide tract of cultivated land, minarets 
here and there indicating the numerous villages with 
which the plains are studded. 
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There might be six or seven of them, | 





We next went to the seraglio or sultan’s palace, sepa- 4 
rated from the city by a river called the Arda, and at_ 
present unoccupied. It was rich, some parts of it gaudy, } 
and displaying much labour: on the whole interesting, | 
but very queer. The walls of one room were entirely j 
covered with Dutch tiles. We afterwards prowled about | 
the city, passed some time in the bazars, which are very 
extensive, and avundantly supplied with commodities of | 4] 





























every description. j 
Adrianople is a town of the most singular appearance, 
some even of the streets extremely picturesque, and so 
unlike any thing that one sees in civilised Europe, that : 
it must be highly interesting to any person not accustom- 
ed to see Turkish towns. ‘There are very fine barracks 
here, es is usually the case in large cities in Turkey. } §} 
There are several other buildings, some of which have 
an antique appearance, which attract the eye of an artist; } 
and he whois fond of sketching would find inexhaustible 
subjects for his pencil. ; 
At last we bent our weary way to our quarters; and | | 
not having had any thing to eat since the grapes in the} 
morning, we were furiously hungry, and made signs to! 
our solen.n long-robed attendants that we wanted food, 
to which they bowed acquiescently, from which we in-! 
ferred that something was preparing; but it was nearly? 
seven o'clock before the repast was ready, which, when) § 
it did come, consisted of many more dishes than we) 
cared for, and was served up on plate in a very costly style 
After our dinner we very soon retired much fatigued 
to beds, which were prepared upon the sofas which sur-} 
rounded our apartment. The next day, at the hou} f 
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appointed, we paid our visit to the pacha, who received 
graciously. His features were perfectly hand- 
some; in fact, it was impossible to imagine a finer head 
than his, but his figure was fat and heavy. We hada 
long interview of about an hour. 
Pacha, and has since, I understand, been 


us most 


nade Grand 
Vizier, 
an interpreter, and was almost wholly occupied by the 
pacha’s asking me every particular concerning the breed- 
ing and rearing of horses in England; whilst he seemed 
to devour with avidity every detail that I could give him 
respecting the various races, prices, and, in fact, every 
minutia that could possibly relate to a horse. He ap- 
peared to have a great longing for an English charger ; 
but when I told him what 

quite astounded. He lived in a very large palace, having 
lots of long passages, great comfortless rooms, some few of 
which were tolerably decent, particularly that in which he 


received us, which was very bandsomely carpeted, besides 
having some very curious mattings on parts of the floor, 
for which they 

i 


minany rooms are entirely 

; a * 
covert They are made 
of a very thin kind of cane, and are much cooler than 
1 


are very famous; 


with them in the summer time. 





any a ription of carpeting. 

During our audience with the pa ha, besides the inter- 
preter, hi etary and doctor were present ; the latter 
was a Spaniard, but had passed most of his life in the 
Fast, and was married to a Greck lady. Both the gentle- 
men invited us for the evening; but we had already 
engaged ourselves to the English consul. ‘There ap- 


peared to be the same hospitality at Adrianople, from 
Europeans to Europeans, so prevalent at Smyrna and 
Constantinople. 

\fter having taken leave of the pacha, we went to see 


his stud, consisting of about a hundred and fifty horses ; 


most beautiful creatures: all 


Our conversation was carried on by means of 


would be the expense, he was | 


some amonest them were 

the finest were Arabians: the greater number were for | 
the saddle; but some were for carriages. One of his 
horses the pacha had mentioned to us, as being a great 
favourite, though now twenty years of age, and would 


take a pinch of snuff and smoke a pipe. We saw this 
extraordinary animal: a fine milk-white steed ; 
and witnessed its taking the pinch of snuff, or rather the 
it in one nostril, it imme- 


it was 


receiving it, as the man put 
diately turned up the other for some more, at the same 
time by whinnying, expressing its satisfaction. 

As we had not felt satistied with our Tartar, we had 
him before the secretary of the pacha, expressing a hope 
that, fi 
horses, and that he 
take us through such dangerous places ; and what we 
found so brutal on his part was, that after he and the 


surdjee had, with the greatest difficulty, got through some 


r the fucure, he would provide us with better 


would not leave the high road and 


of thuse quagmires, or precipitous descents over large 
stones, steps, &c.,—that he never stopped, or once look- 
ed back to see how we got over them, but left us to our 
fate, as if he had nothing to do with us. 

lo all these accusations he replied with great humility ; 
vowing that he had been more like our servant than our 
Tartar, assisting us morning and pight in packing and 
unpacking,—which was by no means an occupation in- 
curmbent on him, bat entirely voluntary on his part— 
that for the should have no reason to 


and future we 


complain of the horses with which he should furnish us, 
(oh! 
for the time to ¢ 
softened towards him, and to think he was very sincere 
in all he prot ssed, 


At five o’clock we repaired to Mr Kerr’s, where we 


\ 


the lying old scoundrel!) and many other promises 
that even Castelli appeared 


ome, 580 


had engaged to dine; and certainly we did ample justice 
to his good cheer. Whether it was that we had not 
breakfasted, nor even tasted any food during the whole 


day, busied in our explorings, or any other cause, but 
certainly I never remember to have enjoyed a dinner 
more than that of Mr Kerr’s.  [ have often heard peepie 


Say you cannot eet good meat except nn England, and in 
diflerent countries great complaints are ma ‘e of the food; 


but L have tound that, when one dines with liberal and 
hospitable people, 


lways find 


in every part in which I have traveled, 





as good a dinner as a man ought to 


European gentlemen came, and 


Ing some 


d very pleasantly ; bot having several 


ynmissions to execute, we were obliged to quit our 


Kin jost eariier tt 


ian we could have wished, and could 


not help regreting that any one so well informed, and 


| stumbling. 


| little dependence could be placed on our horses keeping 


| we met the largest drove of cattle I had ever seen; it 


| pendicular; I should think there were some thousands 


| the country, which indicated superior wealth in one more 


They are immense 
| dome in the middle, and a smaller one at the extremity 
of either wing: 


| gratis to every traveller; there is a recess for each man, 


| should be buried in such a place as Adrianople, where 


| 


He is called Mustapha | 
| I had a letter from Mr. Churchill, and a Mr. Schnell, an 


| tutions as that of affording shelter to horse and man of 
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in every respect so thoroughly constituted for society, 


there are so few civilised beings. Besides himself and 
two other consuls, there are very few European mer- 
chants. I could only hear of a Mr. Belhomme, to whom 


anglicised German, whose family I had known at Smyrna, 
but who was absent from Adrianople the few days I was 
there,—and who were generally accustomed to assemble 
of an evening at Mr Kerr's. In addition to the above, 
there were several Greek and Armenian merchants; the 
geater part of the commerce is now getting into the hands 
of the natives, 

Some of the consuls are permitted to trade; and the 
Sardinian was considered as having an establishment 
and an appointment which kept up the credit of his 
country, and gave him a conspicuous position in the 
society of Adrianople. Neither I, nor Castelli, though a 
Sardinian subject, had letters to him; therefore, we had 
not an opportunity of seeing him ; but heard him favour- 
ably mentioned; and I usually found, throughout the 
Kast, that the consuls of Sardinia, for so small a power, 
are most liberally paid, and are generally persons who do 
honour to their nation. The produce of Adrianople 
consists of corn, wool, and silk; and its vines are rather 
celebrated. Numbers of hare-skins are sent from this 
place. It is also famous for its essence of roses, which, 
with oil and fruit, form the principal articles of its com- 
merce. 


—<>— 
CHAPTER XX. 


Departure from Adrianople—Fertility of the country—Caravan- 
(luarrel between Castelli aud the Tartar—Personal 
description of the Tartar and his costume—His dignity offend- 
ed—Pleasing country—Philipopoli—Turkish good humour— 
Tartar Bazarjeki—Detestable road—Changing of steeds— 
Ascent of the Balkan—Extraordinary custom—Most beautiful 
scenery—Precipitous pass—Rich foliage—Splendid effects of 
rocks and trees—Summit of the Balkan—Descent —Intiman— 
Costume of Bulgariau girls—Sophia—Queer horse—Alkali— 
The villagers—Comical concert. 
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The following morning we were rather retarded by 
their not bringing the horses till late; and when they 
did, I was much irritated by finding they had all six 
broken knees, the sure symptom that they were given to 
Thus much for the penitence of the T'artar 
for his former conduct, and his promises for the future. 
We would not mount our steeds until we were fairly out 
of the city, the pavement being so break-neck ; and but 


their legs over such holes and large stones. 
The country continued fertile for some distance, and 


lasted some miles: the beasts were small compared with 
ours, and mostly grey and white, with horns very per- 


of them; in fact, we had observed in all the villages that 
we had been through, an appearance of plenty. The 
cultivation only extending as it were in patches round a 
town or hamlet, although it confirmed the general obser- 
vation that the Turks do not much care to till the land 
very extensively, on account of the government fixing 
the price on the produce, and other obnoxious laws, yet 
it was very evident there was always a sufficiency. Ido 
not remember ever observing any striking feature of 
misery, nor could we ever see any handsome houses in 


than in another, and these remarks we found applicable 
to the whole of Romelia. 

The caravanseras are an extraordinary establishment. 
buildings, generally with one large 


within there is room for a considerable 
number of persons and their horses. They are open 
whereupon to spread his bedding, and standing roen for 
his horse. According to the old Mahomedan law, where- 
ever there was a mosque there should be a caravansera. 
There is no other country that has such hospitable insti- 


every nation, without requiring pay : unfortunately, the 
decay of these noble buildings has kept pace with the 
progress of eivilisation: we found most of them in ruins, 
which rendered them much more pieturesque, but much 
less serviceable. 











Perhaps the first cause of their decline was the de- 
creasing wealth of the Ottoman empire not allowing the 
funds sufficient to keep such gigantic edifices in repair. 
But what wonderful monuments must the caravanseras 
be considered of the former power and riches of the 
Turkish government, that their resources would admit of 
their constructing such numbers of erections so colossal, 
of which the cost must have been so immense, 

We stopped at a place called Hebipce, and stept at 
Hermanle. On our rising the next morning, Castelli 
and the Tartar looked all bitterness at each other ; the for- 
mer had sung out for the latter as usual, to help in 
packing up our things: in the first place, the Tartar did 
not immediately come ; secondly, when he did, his ar- 
rangements did not please Castelli, who kept every 
instant calling out, “ ‘Tartar !” till he was so irritated, 
that in mockery he imitated Castelli’s manner, calling 
out, “ Tartar! Tartar! Tartar!” grinning most furiously, 
and making quite a demoniac grimace, which put Cas- 
telli in such a tremendous rage, that he, in his turn, not 
only gnashed his teeth, and returned grimace for grimace, 
but was on the point of striking the Tartar, when I pre- 
vented him, on which he exclaimed, “ But is it to be 
borne, must I submit to be mocked by such a wretch as 
that?”—« Oh mon Dieu, quelle indignité,” ejaculated 
poor Castelli, from the bottom of his heart, as he mount- 
ed his horse quite in dudgeon. 

The country was occasionally very pretty, and we 
passed through a number of small villages, the names of 
which have escaped me, (except Haschiou, where I took 
a view of the mosque,) nor would they perhaps have 
afforded very much interest to my readers if I remember- 
ed them. Things had a very cheerful aspect, and the 
distance was bounded by the mountains of the Balkan, 
which had for several days been towering and frowning 
before us. Our road sometimes twisted about in so 
comical a manner, that we occasionally found ourselves 
turning our backs on the very place to which we were 
going, nor could we find any reason for these circuitous 
routes, 

Our Tartar was certainly one of the most grotesque 
figures I ever saw, either in real life or in picture. On 
his head he wore the fesse, round which he bundled 
several handkerchiefs, of different patterns: his beard 
was a whitish gray ; the colour of his face much the 
same, only having a little yellow mixed with it: his nose 
was very singular; it was rather beyond the usual size, 
but the rise was in the wrong place: instead of being at 
the bridge, it was much nearer the tip, which was hook- 
ed ; his sunken eyes were very small, and, though light, 
twinkled with uncommon sharpness from beneath re- 
markably protruding gray eyebrows. 

He wore a blue jacket, a red sash, and a sort of green 
fostanella over a pair of large full short trowsers ; bat his 
boots were the most curious, as they were turned down 
with two immense large white flaps, which were em- 
broidered with different colours. He was not without 
ornament, as he had his pistols, his poniard, and his 
yatagan ; when he was not smoking, he used to stick his 
long pipe down his back slanting, so that the bowl of it 
remained generally about a foot higher than his head ; he 
had yet another appendage, which was very useful, and 
consisted of a little square leather cup, which folded quite 
flat when empty, and from this he and the surdjee used 
to drink at almost every stream they came to. 

To add to the uncouth appearance of the Tartar, he 
was a little humpy, and as he sat upon his horse, he 
always inclined his head to the right shoulder; and his 
pipe sticking out from the left, he presented the most 
ludicrous figure that can be imagined. His saddle was 
padded, so as to be quite soft, besides which he had the 
skin of some species of sheep thrown over it, with the 
wool outwards; but he certainly stuck to his horse 
exactly as if he was a piece of it. His countenance bad 
a wicked sort of cunning expression, and his smile had a 
leer that was perfectly satanic. Perhaps I am rather 
ungrateful to the old boy to be thus severe upon him, as 
he took me under his most especial protection, as a sort 
of set-off against his bitterness to Castelli, who certainly 
often found fault with him unjustly ; when the old man 
would turn to me, saying, “ Aiee, aiee,” meaning that I 
was good, fur although [ scolded him sometimes, yet I 
believe he considered that I did so only when he deserv- 
ed it. 

At last he contrived to make us understand that it was 
rather an indignity to be called Tartar, and that for the 
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future we were to address him by his name Hassan, in 
which we indulged him. The heat was excessive, and 
our thirst in proportion; and though we had observed 
that we should not much like to drink out of the Tartar’s 
leather cup, yet, for want of anything else, the intensity 
of my thirst drove me to it ; for which Castelli quizzed 
me most unsparingly, wondering how I could condescend 
to drink after such a vile old wretch, adding, with a 
smile, “ Quelle indignité.” There was something so 
irresistible in Castelli’s good-humoured countenance 
when he was pleased, that I could stand his quizzing. I 
liked to see the corners of his mouth rather twist up to 
his eyes, than curl down to his chin, and was happy to 
give him an opportunity ; whilst he very soon afforded 
me the means of retaliating upon himself, as the want of 
some beverage so completely overcame his scruples, that 
he was glad to have recourse to the despised leathern 
cup, declaring that his principal motive in doing so, was 
that he might put himself on a level with me, that one 
might not be able to laugh at the other. 

We stopped at a village called Mustapha Pacha, where 
I took a sketch, as I had already done every time our 
horses were baiting, much to the annoyance of Castelli, 
who was always afraid that the Turks should take um- 
brage at my drawing their mosques, &c., but I never 
found them disposed to molest me; and even when they 
perceived that I was sketching themselves, they have 
generally laughed, and never shown any symptoms of 
repugnance. 

Castelli amused himself by writing out our expenses, 
and registering the different distances from one place to 
another, laying great stress upon the usefulness of his 
occupation, and the uselessness of mine. I encouraged 
him in his task, as it saved me the trouble; knowing 
that when we were in quarantine, I could copy from his 
minutes. 

Our journey, as far as regarded the country, continued 
agreeable, occasionally wood, hills, plains, and villages, 
of which we passed through many; amongst others, 
Chermenli and Usumchobi, rather larger than the rest. 
At times we had an insipid country, low and flat, and 
not teeming with cultivation. It had sometimes a cheer- 
less aspect; but, on the whole, I should say that Ro- 
melia, the ancient Thrace, was an interesting country to 
a traveller. 

At length we arrived at the curious town of Philipo- 
poli, situated on the Maritza, the same river which runs 
through Adrianople, and of which the Artee is a branch. 
Philipopoli is an ancient town: the houses are mostly 
of wood, and are mean-looking, the streets narrow, and 
badly paved ; yet it is full of the picturesque, and every 
where presenting subjects for an artist. The style of 
building is so old fashioned, so grotesque, and unlike 
any thing else I had ever seen, that I could have ima- 
gined myself in another world. 

There is a wooden bridge with rails, and posts with 
bits of wood patched to them of different colours, that 
one might suppose to be the work of savages, so rude is 
it, and devoid of form, regularity, or aught that has a 
civilised aspect. There appeared to be many Greek in- 
habitants ; and the only thing that I ever heard that the 
town was famous for, was soap. r 

They gave us a queer kind of meal, the greater part 
of which appeared to me to consist of boiled leeks; but 
latterly the Tartar got more stingy, and our fare was 
very poor. Rice there always was, which I never could 
bear, coffee and eggs, but no more poultry ; and what 
bits of meat there might be, were very queer and in- 
describable. 

We were much amused at meeting the caravans ; they 
ever had an interesting appearance. ‘The horsemen had 
a bold and gallant look; and always in passing, waved 
their hands, and called “ Oorallah! Oorallah !” or “ God 
be with you;” and looking all kindness and good 
humour. 

The long chain of the Balkan mountains still ap. 
peared to hang over us; but though we approached them 
Nearer, in fact, still we could not get up withthem. We 
at last were completely benighted, and both Tartar and 
surdjee appeared to have lost their way, as we had often 
to turn back, and at last to pass through water, bogs, and 
mud, from which our horses had great difficulty to ex- 
tricate themselves. The gates, dome, and minaret of 
Tartar Bazarjik were long before us, ere we could reach 
it, which we at last effected in the dark, about ten o'clock. 

Although it proved to be a large town, our old wretch 





of a Tartar vowed there was nothing to be got for our 
supper, and stuck us down to rice, coffee, and egys, and 
even declared that there were no grapes to be had, which 
had often solaced me when I could get nothing else. 
The bread of the country we could not eat, and what 
we had brought with us from Constantinople had become 
so dry that we could not bite it. For my part it ap- 
peared to me that I was poisoned with the coflee and 
eggs: so completely was | surfeited with them, that I 
perversely went to bed without eating any thing. 

The next day we found Tatar Bazarjik to be a town 
of more importance than we had imagined. As we ad- 
vanced, our anxiety to mount the far famed Balkan in- 
creased : however, we yet had several halts to make 
before the ascent was to take place. They have a sin- 
gular custom in this part of the world; after you arrive 
and have dismounted, they walk the horses slowly round 
a circle for about ten minutes before they put them in 
the stable: doubtless the motive is to cool the cattle 
gradually. 

Their mode of shoeing their horses generally in the 
East, in my opinion, is bad ; the shoe is one even plate, 
and being so smooth a plane, the animal is much more 
liable to slip and tumble than if he were shod according 
to the method prevalent in most other countries. As the 
Turks ride with a very loose bridle, they found fault 
with my keeping too tight a hand upon my horse ; but 
I contrived to keep all the horses I rode throughout the 
journey, which were as many as eighteen, always on 
their legs through the horrible roads and byepaths we 
had to traverse, whilst I saw those who let the bridle be 
much slacker, come down, when I think they might have 
prevented it, if they had had more hold of their horse’s 
head. 

Poor Castelli, who was always dissatisfied every time 
we had any change of cattle, always vowed that he had 
the roughest horse. The fact was, he was no equestrian, 
and neither knew how to sit close upon a hard trotter, 
nor to go his own motion, or what they call on the Con- 
tinent, ad /’ Anglaise. Therefore, seeing me less shaken 
about than himself, we had no sooner ridden a league 
than he began to grumble that I had the smoothest going 
borse. I used always, in those cases, to indulge him by 
changing horses; and sometimes, I believe, he regretted 
the exchange we had made. 

We began the ascent of the Balkan where it rises 
very gradually, and after mounting a short distance it 
descends again, though perhaps less abruptly. We con- 
tinued this up-hill and down-hill work till we arrived at 
a village called Yanaquiee, which is situated some way 
up the Balkan: although in the middle of fertility, and 
amongst plenty of trees. 

At this village, for the first time, we met with a young 
woman, who had her hair arranged as a tail, threading 
pieces of money strung so closely together that the edges 
alone were Visible. This tail reached nearly to her feet, 
and was of immense weight. She permitted me to ex- 
amine it; and I found it composed of coins of many 
nations: Turkish piastres were the most numerous, | 
many florins, some francs, and three English shillings. | 
How she ever came by them I cannot imagine. She | 
was a decent young woman of the higher peasant class. 
She also wore festoons of coins on her forehead, and a 
necklace similarly composed. I have understood that 
the money which the girls wear in this country in the 
manner stated above, is their dowry. F 

As we proceeded farther up the Balkan, or rather | 
along it, as we crossed it in a slanting direction, I was 
much pleased with the wonderful variety of passes, rocks, | 
and various descriptions of scenery which it presented. | 
In many parts foliage was by no means wanting, but, on 
the contrary, in some places the Balkan displayed the 
most rich and extraordinary variety of plants. In such | 
an immense mass of mountains, of course numerous | 
hollows and valleys were formed, which still were com- | 
prehended in the great chain of those gigantic eminences | 
which compose the Balkan. It was impossible to form 
any idea of aught more beautiful than some of these 
dells. High trees spring from the lower part, whilst 
from the higher the richest variety of shrubbery shoots 
forth, and, borne down by the weight of their own lux- 
wsiance, fall in fine masses till they are lodged on the 
summits of the trees beneath them, forming the wildest | 
umbrageous bowers that the most imaginative fancy could | 
create, 
It was in the last days of September that we passed | 
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through these enchanting scenes; and all the autumnal 
tints were beaming in their richest glow: some leaves 
there were of the deepest crimson colour, whether natu- 
rally so, or from decay, I know not, but they had the 
freshest appearance, and the stalks of these plants being 
as red as the foliage, I believe that tint to have been 
spontaneous in their nature. ‘The wild clematis grew in 
immense profnsion ; as also other shrubs of a drooping 
character, producifig natural arbours of the most fantas- 
tic description. Such an extraordinary and beautiful 
combination of trees, rocks, plants, hill and dale, I never 
before beheld. 

One point we came to, which was, indeed, most 
awfully sublime. Contemplating so many beautiful ob- 
jects, I had rather lingered behind ; and as I rejoined the 
party I found Castelli pausing in a part of the road which 
was on the brink of a precipice. ‘The pathway was not 
above a foot broad—indeed I do not think it was so much, 
and was rather sloping, consequently was extremely 
dangerous, Castelli refused to proceed, in spite of the 
signs which the Tartar made for him to advance. He 
was close behind Castelli, who was already on too nar- 
row a space to turn his horse round ; and who was think- 
ing of dismounting, when a severe cut from the ‘Tartar’s 
whip, across the hind quarters of Castelli’s horse, settled 
the question, as it sprang forward, and fortunately passed 
the dangerous point harmlessly. The ‘Tartar followed, 
and next the surdjee, after which the baggage horses, 
who had great difficulty in passing; the second made a 
slight slip, and would infallibly have been lost, had it 
not been chained to the horse preceding it, who, feeling 
a jerk produced by the slipping of the other, sprang for- 
ward, and by that means saved its companion from being 
precipitated to the bottom of the gulf below, 

One of the American missionaries informed me, that 
he once saw a baggage-horse fall under similar circum- 
stances, from an immense height, into a torrent that was 
gushing amongst the rocks at the bottom of the abyss. 
The guides and parties to whom the horse and baggage 
belonged gave it up as totally lost, making no exertions 
to save either it or the effects. 

I followed the baggage horses; and as soon as I had 
passed the extreme danger, I insisted upon stopping 
awhile, that I might contemplate the grandeur of the 
scene beneath my feet. ‘The eflect was magnificently 
sublime, as seen by looking down into the ravine below. 
The depth was tremendous ; but the mountains on either 
side were shrouded with trees and shrubs, presenting all 
the rich reds, yellows, and browns, in which the autum- 
nal season is so prolific, and varied with the deep ever- 
greens which eccasionally showed their dark branches 
amongst the warmer tints of such leaves, as had changed 
their gayer summer hues, for. the more picturesque and 
variegated colours which so enrich the woods; when 
their foliage seeming, as it were, to assume a farewell 
garb, announce their approaching fall. 

At the lowest depths, amid the darkest shades, the 
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| silver sparkle of rushing water was seen as it hurried 


by, along its rocky bed, a mere mountain stream, almost 
hidden by the masses of plants and boughs of the nu- 
merous trees which twined their branches together, and 
formed a canopy above the brook, which ran its chequered 
course as through a sheltering bower. How beautiful is 
it to look down upon the tops of trees, and to hear the 
sound of waters bubbling. beneath their round and mas- 
sive clumps! 

The variety of rock in the Balkan forms another fea- 
ture of its beauties; and as I] gazed on these sublime 
objects, I could not but reflect how puny are the works 
of art, and into what insignificance falls all landscape 
architecture wrought by the hands of man, compared to 
these wild untutored beauties, where nature spreads forth 
her treasures in rich profusion : there is sublimity in her 
rudeness, grandeur in her irregularity, boldness in her 
outline, however rugged it may be. How 
imposing are her broad masses when unspoiled by hu- 
man toil, when uncramped by artificial aid, or narrowed 
into uniformity! And such is the Balkan; and had I 
but the time at command, there would I pass months at 
some of its humble villages, and roam about its ravines, 
its groves, its passes, and its summits. And what ample 
food for study is presented by the Balkan for the geolo- 
gist or the botanist! How much more interesting are 
scenes such as these than the usual haunts of men, who 
pass but from one crowded throng to meet another, and 
ever seek their recreation in a mob, 


much more 
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At length we reached the summit of the Balkan, on 
which stands the ruins of an immense archway, built by 
the Romans. What is left of it is picturesque, ani 
sufficient to denote its altitude. It is built of a small 
red brick, so much in use about that period, which ono 
finds wherever any relics of those days are extant. The 
Turks have an Albanian guard established at this place. 
Their costume was = same as that of the Greeks, ex- 
cept that their fostanellas were not plaited. 

Our ‘Partar was certainly much more partial to bye- 
ways than to high-ways, as he generally quitted the 
latter in favour of the former; and though he led us 
over many dangerous and difficult places, we were in- 
debted to him for the sight of some most beautiful spots, 
which we should not otherwise have seen. I am per- 
suaded he did several things on purpose to torment Cas- 
telli; as, although when we were on the plains he would 
only go a gentle trot, yet he galloped us down the 
Balkan, and often through places so precipitous, and 
where the so execrable, that it was like riding 
all the stones lying loose 


roads were 
over an unpaved street, with 
upon it. We were often in imminent danger of break- 
ing our legs ; but Juck attending us, we reached the base 
of the mountains by night. 

The next morning the plains of Bulgaria were before 
us; the village called Intiman, where we had passed the 
night, being on its frontier. ‘he costume of the Bul- 
garian women is very remarkable and extremely pic- 
turesque. A little pointed red cap adorns the head, 
made of a sort of woollen cloth ; they wear flowers, such 
as may happen to be in season, in small bunches on each 


side of that part of the head which is level with the 
eyes. Marigolds were favourites whilst I was in the 
country. The gown, which is a white sort of woollen, 
or cloth, is open at the throat, and gradually closes as it 


reaches the chest, and has a border of embroidery from 
the neck to the waist, which is girt round by a broad red 
sash; the bottom of the gown is also embroidered, and 
under that appears the shift, which is ornamented in the 
The sleeves are short; but at the bottom 

embroidery : the shift much 
They wear what is called 
and 


Same manber. 

of them appears sleeves 
lo ger, and larly adorned. 

Pers jan sto 0 a sort of thick worsted, 
patterns, 


being 
worked In very 
Many of the 


a short white 


show Vv 
men had nearly the same style of dress, 
round coat, with a broad red sash, 
or rather girdle, over it, bound tightly round the waist, 
a red cap, and white leggings, which fastened with strings. | 
Sut many of the Bulgarian men wear a brown hair cap, | 
ry closely to the head, and partaking exactly 
: coat which is loose and made of some skin 
of a light yellowish brown, very full breeches, and leg- 
de of the 3 the coat. 
tered the town of Sophia through masses of 
I never before or since saw streets in such a filthy | 
condition. There were in this place some houses rather 
better than others, and there appeared to be many Greek 
we met several females in the streets of that 
us till their eyes were ready to 


h iving 


setting 
o! its form, 
gings mat same stuff a 
We 


mud: 


inhabitants : 
nation, who stared at 
start from their sockets. 

} 


Sophia has something the same characteristics as Phi- 


lipopoli, so foreign to our ideas that it will bear no com- 
parison with any thing one has ever before seen. Curi- 
ous gatew incient fountains, many queer sort of 
buildings, of which one could form no idea, nor say for 


what they were meant, all strange, but interesting 


In towns of 


very 
this description one sees 
more of the features of a country than in 
capitals, where strangers fix their residence and build 
according to the fashion of their respective nations, and 
their e xample followed by the original inhabitants, 
till the national character of their buildings can only be 
some of the most ancient 
quar ters, such being difficult to find in the t Turk- 
ish cities, on account of the fires consuming every thing 
‘es, which are almost confined to the 
public establis! At Philipopoli and Sophia, I 
could not hear of any persons having become regular 
inhabitants of those places, independent of the natives, 
but Turks or Greeks. 
They here gave me an extraordinary misshapen- 
a horse, that I was inclined to change 
s; but they assured me that mine 
It hardly looked to me like a horse ; 
or like some 


and picturesque. 
primitive 


is soon 
discovered in a few streets in 


larges 


but the stone edit 
iments, 


such 
loc king an 
with the Tartar for ! 
was a capital goer. 

it had something the character of 
outlandish nondescript, that no one ever saw before. It 


nal for 


a gnu, 


| with them who belonged to the house at which we were 
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certainly did not go badly, but there must have bones 
something very remarkable in it, as I observed many 
persons in passing looked either at the horse or the rider, 
and burst out a laughing, and my amour propre flattered 
itself that it must be at the harse, as rather the queerer 
looking animal of the two. Another circumstance con- 
vinced me that my charger could not have had any thing 
very prepossessing in his appearance, for although Cas- 
telli complained most bitterly of the dreadful roughness 
of his horse, yet he would not hear of exchanging. How- 
ever, the odd-looking beast carried me very well, and I 
wish I may never bestride a worse. 

We reposed at a Bulgarian village called Alkali, 
which I found rather interesting, having dwellings some- 
thing like farm-houses, with large yards and lots of cattle, 
and cottages extremely rustic, meadows with footpaths 
crossing them, having much the appearance of an Eng- 
lish village. 

The fountain, as usual, seemed to be the point of ren- 
dezvous for villagers, and the cottagers from far and near 
were approaching with their pitchers. We went up 
to the group assembled, and if we were amused with 
them, they appeared ten times more so with us; they 
were principally females. One very fine young man was 


quartered ; he was in the national white dress, with the 
broad red sash, so advantageous to the figure, and by 
signs drew our attention to one of the girls, whom I pre- 
sume to have been the belle of the village; her costume 





| she was standing ; but she would not permit any closer 
| approach, and skipped away to a little distance when- 


| 


| They gave us some roast meat: Castelli said it was mut- 


} 
| 


| 


| 


| goat, to make it the clearer that I was right in my con- 
| jecture ; and they were so pleased at my imitation of the 


| it more than the Tartar, who came the whole length of 


saying, ‘ 
| we had no reason to be much pleased at the amusement 
| I had afforded them, for during the whole night persons 


each new comer the tale was related of the Frank imi- 
tating the goat; and between talking, laughing, and 


| what, but I know not any thing so infectious as laugh- 


| found a method. 


was such as I have described, white and embroidered, 
&ec. She was tall, slight, and well made, having a very 
pretty face, very delicate complexion, fair blue eyes, and 
light hair, Our notice having been directed towards her, 
Castelli slipped over to the side of the fountain on which 


ever he attempted to come near her. 

They all seemed much diverted with Castelli’s spec- 
tacles, and one woman tried to get hold of them, which 
he would not allow. They all appeared extremely good 
humoured, and laughed right merrily, which made us 
laugh also, though none of us, perhaps, could tell at 


ter. 

We took our meal in the kitchen of our khan, got 
some little tubs to sit upon, and a Jarger on which we 
| could place the dish; these were great luxuries, as we 
| had not seen a table or a chair since we left Adrianople. 


ton, I vowed it was goat. How was it to be decided! I 
Pointing to the meat, I imitated the 
language of a goat, and the Bulgarians all nodded as- 
sent; but were so exceedingly delighted, that they kept 
laughing at the circumstance all the evening, and I dare 
| say talk of it to this day. One of them brought in a 


animal, that they all tried their skill at it, till they alto- 
gether produced such a comical concert that at last we 
were as much amused as themselves. But none enjoyed 


the chamber to pat me on the shoulder, at the same time 


belong to the ¢ commune, I roe suppose, not to a sin- 
gle individual. They seemed very merry, and their 
carts as well as themselves were adorned with mari- 
golds. 

At some places which we came to we found a good 
many Turks, and at one place, where I took a sketch of 
the mosque, Castelli got into a regular stew. Some 
Turkish peasants stopped to look at us, whom he fancied 
rather scowled as they went away, and two immense 
dogs entered the enclosure in which we were seated, and 
ran at us, which he declared had been set at us; and, 
some other men coming in, he thought that we were 
going to be regularly murdered. However, [ ‘still kept 
on drawing, and begged of him, if he felt alarmed, to 
return to the khan: but I must do him the credit to say 
that he would never leave me, when he was apprehen- 
sive of any thing disagreeable occurring; he therefore 
staid and grumbled as usual till I had finished my 
sketch. 

At night we arrived at a long Bulgarian village, the 
Tartar trying at several piaces to obtain quarters for us, 
but in vain ; at last we came to a large yard, in which 
some miserable houses stood, and with some difficulty 
we made the inmates hear, with the assistance of al] the 
dogs of the village, who were barking at the heels of our 
horses, whilst we were slashing away with our whips, 
It was quite evident that the poor cottagers wished us 
far enough, as they looked at us just as a cow does ata 
bastard calf, Most unwillingly they cooked us a fowl, 
and gave us some eggs and coffee, and arranged a shed 
under which we could spread some straw for our bed- 
ding. 4 

We sauntered into the cottage where the family were 
collected ; the man was sleeping on the floor, with an 
immense cloak of fur under him. We asked him what 
such a one would cost, as we observed almost all the 
peasants had them ; and from the calculation of the dif- 
ference of the value of the money, it appeared to be 
about three pounds ten shillings, English. We did not 
find them so good humoured as all the other persons 
with whom we had come in contact. Cuasteili offered 
them snuff, and they called up the man to take a pinch, 
who appeared much to relish it. The next thing with 
which Castelli amused them was with some matches, 
which by pressure ignited. With them they were much 
surprised, and appeared to think it was absolutely ma- 
gic; and the eldest daughter was quite delighted when 
he gave her two or three, and by degrees they became 
rather more cheerful; but by the manner in which they 
received us, it was quite evident they did not expect they 
should be paid for what they furnished. 

We were determined the next morning to watch well 
what the Tartar gave them. It appeared that one house 
had provided us with the fowl and eggs, and the other 
with café au fait, grapes, &c.; and the old flinty heart- 
ed scoundrel only gave each of the women half a piastre, 
that is, about five farthings apiece, or two pence half- 
penny, for all which had been consumed by Castelli, 
myself, the Tartar, and surdjee. We could not suffer 
such a flagrant injustice to be practised on the poor 
wretches on our account, therefore gave them what we 
considered a fair compensation for the trouble they had 





Aiee, aiee,” or “ Good, good.” In the end, 


kept arriving,—I believe they were couriers,—and to 


baa-a-a, they made so much noise we could not get a/ 


| wink of sleep all night. 


| Surface 


t 





an air of plenty. 


many as three hundred people ; the crop might perhaps 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

of Bulgaria—Unwelcome visiters—Tartar’s injustice— 
Refusal of horses—Wretched cattle—Slow progress—Dismount 
—Palanka—Leave one horse to die—Pretty villagers—Stick 
in the mud—'Tower of skulls— Nissa—*ketching interrupted— 
of the Servians —Their good hamour—Fo- 
rests of Servia—Prince Misloch—Terrific storm of rain—Ab- 
surd r of shoeing horses—Baticina—Ratza—Hassan 
Pacha—Kolar—Castelli in dudgeon—Issarjik—Belgrade—Its | 
and interesting appearance—Adieu to the East— 
Crossing the Danube. 








Servia—Costume 
THAD 
curious 
The whole surface of Bulgaria struck me as having 


I never before saw so many persons in 


one harvest field. I should think in one instance I saw as 








taken, and the articles they had furnished. This circum- 
stance confirmed the bad opinion we had already formed 
of the Tartar; and we had occasion during the day to 
come to open warfare with him, on account of his ob- 
stinacy, and his endeavour to cross us in every thing we 
wished, 

About the middle of the day we arrived at a place 
called Sarrequoui, and the Tartar insisted upon going no 
farther till the next day. We mustered all the Turkish 
we could, and with the assistance of the language of 
gesticulation, we made him understand that we desired 
to continue our journey; but he was squatted on the 
ground with his eternal pipe, and heard all our ravings 
with the most imperturbable indifference. Poor Castelli, 
almost mad with rage at being treated with such pass- 
ive contempt, groaned out, as if it came from his very 
heart and soul, * Que//e indignité.” I believe the Tar- 
tar began to comprehend something of the meaning of 
the exclamation, from having heard it so often, as he 
gave a gentle grin on hearing it, which was the first time 
he had moved a muscle. 

I then brought forth my firman ; upon which he went 
into a passion, and brought the postmaster to his aid, to 
swear there were no horses to be had, though we had 
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been in the immense stable where there were at least 
thirty. ‘They then made us understand that they were 
either engaged, or just come off from a journey. We 
then turned to the spectators, of which there were num- 
bers, whom our violent dispute had drawn around us; 
I, holding m; firman in my hand, demanded to be shown 
the way to the aga; and this had the desired effect, the 
Tartar promising us horses in about half an hour. We 
then occupied the time in walking over the town, which 
seemed completely Bulgarian. We laid down a piastre 
for some peaches, and the man immediately began to 
weigh us some, but which proved so numerous, that 
after filling our pockets, we were obliged to leave half 
behind. 

On returning to our quarters, we found the horses 
ready; and when I saw them I was indeed most highly 
indignant, and heartily execrated the Tartar, maitre de 
poste, surdjee, as well as the unlucky beasts we were 
about to bestride. I never saw a more woful-looking sct 
of animals; they were exactly an illustration of what 
the Londoners would call creeping cets’-meat. They 
had assigned me the tallest, which I believe was the rea- 
son why Castelli did not want to exchange, as he 
thought that if it came down, he should have the far- 
ther to fall. I mounted the poor miserable wretch in 
dudgeon, and my heart yearns for him now, although, 
in all probability, he has given up the ghost long ere 
this. 

We had not gone far before we found that the poor 
beasts were so tired that they were tripping every in- 
stant, that it was impossible to urge them beyond a foot 
pace, and my unfortunate charger beginning to emit a 
most disagreeable scent, caused us soon to discover that 
it had a most horrid and offensive complaint ; proofs of 
which kept oozing out from under my saddle. I never 
had so disgusting a ride in my life. Castelli, for his part, 
could only get his horse to move by eternal flogging, and 
finding his whip not so effective as mine, he borrowed 
it, and broke it for me. The Tartar seemed to enjoy our 
annoyance, turning round, smiling at us, and nodding 
his head, as if to remind us that we were receiving the 
punishment of our own obstinacy. 

Night and darkness at length came on, and, arriving 
at the brink of a hill which was terrific to look down, as 
far as we could sce of it, being formed of large loose 
stones and ridges of rock. Castelli very prudently pro- 
posed that we should dismount; and we had not done 
so two minutes, before his horse came down, and appear- 
ed inclined to lie still. We bellowed out for the Tartar, 
who was some way in advance, but returned to our call; 
and we once more raised the prostrate animal on his 
legs. 
horse he had ridden to Castelli ; and by slow degrees we 
reached Palanka, the village where we were to lodge for 
the night. We again dismounted, and had no sooner 
entered it, than an army of dogs came rushing to the 
assault; indeed it was too dark to see all our enemies. 
Castelli was outside, therefore sustained the post of ho- 
nour, and, observing that I did not mind the dogs, beg- 
ged to resign it to me; but he having my whip, which 
was the most potent weapon we had, I declined changing 
sides with him. However, as he yielded me the all- 
redoubtable thong, I agreed to occupy the side most ex- 
posed, and succeeded in keeping them at bay. 

Arrived at our quarters, it was decided to kill a fowl 
for our supper ; and as we knew how dilatory the cooks 
in that country were, we lay down to try to get some 
sleep, giving orders to be called when our repast was 
teady, which did not happen until nearly two in the 
morning, and consisted of soup and the fowl overboiled, 
with a few eggs and rice. 

At daylight we resumed our journey with the same 
cattle. The dreadful state of my horse’s back had made 
my saddle in a most horrible condition, and we began 
to get very sick of Bulgarian traveling; and I certainly 
did most heartily echo Castelli’s exclamation of « OA, 
mon Dieu, quel voyage!” Rain overtaking us, we stop- 
ped at a sort of khan, or coffee-house. The Tartar’s 
horse almost sinking with weakness, we left it at the 
house where we had reposed, and it was judged that it 
would die before night ; our surdjee was therefore obliged 
to walk, giving up his horse to the Tartar. 

The weather being fairer, we again started, making 
very slow progress, and resting at a very picturesque 
spot, where a peasant was forming a stack of ‘Turkey 
wheat, assisted by a number of girls, perhaps thirty, not 


The surdjee took him in charge, and gave the | 
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one of whom had an unpleasing countenance, and most | upon it ina most uncouth fashion. Others of the wo- 


of them decidedly pretty. They were very young, 
mostly from fourteen to twenty, not at ail of the rustic 
description of beauty, being very delicate, having small 
features, and but little colour. ‘They were all dressed 
exactly alike ; their white costumes tastefully embroider- 
ed, and their little red caps and sashes, with the mari- 
golds prettily arranged about their heads, had the most 
picturesque effect that could be imagined. I have often 
seen at the theatre, in Rosina and other pieces, village 
maids introduced, who were so much more refined than 
any I ever saw in real life, that I always looked upon it 
as a most highly coloured picture, bearing little resem- 
blance to what it was intended to represent ; but here I 
certainly saw in reality that which I had ever considered 
as an unnatural stage effect. 

On our approaching this pretty village group, they 
laughed gaily—not as it were in derision, but that they 
were pleased and amused at seeing persons whose cos- 
tume and appearance was so foreign to any thing they 
had ever before seen. 

After amusing ourselves some minutes looking at the 
merry party, we proceeded onwards; and at one place 
my horse got so completely stuck in the mud, that I 
despaired of his ever extricating himself. I used every 
persuasive endeavour in my power, while the surdjee 
kept throwing stones at him; and at last the poor beast 
made one tremendous effort, and with a spring delivered 
itself from the filth. We reached the plains of Nissa, 
when our eyes immediately sought the Tower of Skulls, 
so magnificently described by M. de la Martine; and, 
what was our astonishment to find it merely the size of 
a large dovecote! A few skulls there were still remain- 
ing upon it, but it was but a petty affair compared to the 
grand pile we expected to see, from M. de la Martine’s 
account of it. 

This Tower of Skulls, as it was called, was formed of 
Servian heads of those that had fallen in the war with 
the Turks, and has been always much magnified by 
those who have alluded to it. 

We gladly entered the town of Nissa, as we were 
there to part with our poor wretched beasts. It is a 
large place for this part of the world, and has some pub- 
lic buildings of importance, and a bazar. The bridge 
is as curious as that of Philipopoli, and I set to work 
taking a view of it, but soon was surrounded with such 
a crowd of Turks, who were inclined to be rather jocu- 
lar, that it became unpleasant. Castelli first made his 
retreat, and I not long after, before I could complete my 
drawing of the bridge. The spectators had become 
rather troublesome, although I believe they meant all in 
good humour; and Castelli afterwards told me of a little 
by-pluy that was going on behind me, and of which I 
was not aware. I had left my gloves on some logs of 
wood, and the young Turks got examining and amusing 
themselves with them,—poking their fingers into some 
holes which constantly holding the bridle had worked 
in them, diverting themselves with such fooleries as 
might be expected from children: in fact, I have often 
found a great similarity between an uneducated barba- 
rian and a child. 

We sauntered to another part of the town, and I 
again began to sketch ; whilst Castelli, struck with some 
object, thought he would take a view also. We were 
out of sight of each other, but not long out of hearing, 
as I had not half finished my drawing when [ heard 
Castelli calling ; and the next minute I saw him with 
about nineteen dogs at his heels, barking most furiously, 
and making a tremendous noise; but, by having re- 
course to my magic whip, I was enabled to keep them 
off from absolutely biting us. However, we returned to 


our quarters with the canine procession closely follow- | 


ing us. 





men wear jackets of cloth trimmed with fur. They this 
day gave me a capital horse—a fine stallion—that was 
so ardent in his desire to be first, that I got quite a corn 
on my finger in holding him in, the etiquette forbidding 
une to precede the Tartar ;—and I always like to respect 
the customs, and sometimes the prejudices of a country. 

In the efternoon we arrived at a place called Palanka 
Paracina, which appeared quite like a newly-built town, 
all the houses having a fresh appearance. It seemed an 
extremely populous place, and we were regarded by its 
inhabitants as great curiosities. I have no doubt that 
many of them never saw persons in our costumes be- 
fore. At the khan where we stopped there were two 
large windows, and, as we sat at one of these eating our 
grapes, a great crowd of people came round on purpose 
to look at us, but all as usual seeming in high good hu- 
mour; and when the time came for our departure, it 
pleased their caprice that I should mount from the win- 
dow, to save me the trouble of going round; but the 
horse did not approve the plan, and would not come 
near enough. However, they would have their own 
way ; therefore, setting their shoulders to the beast, they 
shoved him up close; and I, to gratify their whim, step- 
ped from the window into the stirrup: upon which they 
called out, “ Dobree, dobree,” that is, “ Good, good ;” 
then waving their hands, said something meaning adieu. 

We had not proceeded far before it began to get dark ; 
so that when we arrived at Yagodine, all that we could 
make of it was that it appeared rather a large place. 
However, we were doomed to see more of it than we 
liked, as the next morning we were detained there by 
violent rain till nine. We then started, and soon re- 
sumed the forests, which are indeed, as M. de la Mar- 
tine describes them, like the ocean; for they appear 
endless. When mounted on the summit of an eminence, 
nothing but eternal forests are seen, as far as the eye can 
reach ; they are mostly composed of oak, which seldom 
reach to a great height, but some of the roots are most 
extraordinary, where the tremendous rains that occur in 
in this country have washed away the mould, and, 
uniting with the operations of time, have left them bare, 
in some instances completely excavating the earth from 
under their gigantic roots, and giving them a wild rugged 
appearance that is most highly picturesque. 

Prince Misloch, the reigning prince of Servia, has 
done much for the country. He has erected fountains 
at given distances throughout the principality ; he has 
had roads formed through the forests, and shown a dis- 
position in every respect to improve his little sovereignty ; 
and we certainly did not see any symptoms of misery, 
the peasantry having the appearance of being cheerful 
and content. 

We observed that marigolds seemed to be the favourite 
flowers in Servia, as well as Bulgaria, and that the people 
were not content with adorning theinselves, but all their 
and other vehicles were also decorated with 
Although Prince Misloch has certainly done 


wagons 
them. 


| something in cutting ways through the forests, yet the 


roads are very bad and dangerous. For the formation 
of these immense openings through the woods, trees have 
been cut down, and mould thrown over their roots, so as 
to look like roads; but great part of it having been 
washed off by the showers, the foundation of the road- 
way is entirely roots, into which our horse’s hoofs often 
hang, and the poor animals are thrown on their knees. 


| It was only with the greatest care and attention that 


we could keep our horses on their legs through these 
forests. 
We did not gain much by having waited for the rain, 


| as, after having rode a few leagues, it poured down as if 


We started next morning at four o'clock, and rode | 
| tainly was wicked enough sometimes to tease Castelli in 


some distance in the dark, refreshed at Alexnitza, and 
then arrived upon the frontiers of Servia. The first 
town at which we halted in that country was Rashna, 
and there I saw two symptoms of civilisation which 
much pleased me,—a chair, and a printed paper, which 
was a sort of advertisement in the Servian, Hungarian, 
and Turkish languages. 

The costume of the Servian men is very picturesque, 
being exactly similar to that of the Greeks, except that 
the fostanella worn by the Servians is not so full, and is 
not plaited. The women wear a large coat duwn to the 


the clouds had burst over us. ‘The horses stopped quite 
alarmed, and we could see the mould splash up with the 


force of the rain, that tore it up in all directions. I cer- 


mere sport. ‘T'o keep the rain from beating in his face, 
he had hunched his head into the collar of his cloak. I 
kept calling him, and at last most unwillingly his head 


| emerged from its muffler: the torrent of rain fairly gave 


him a slap on the face, as he pettishly said, “ What do 
you want!” I replied, I only wished to tell him it was 
raining. He grunted out something about, “ As if I did 
not know that,” and again baried himself in his wet 


| wrapper, but gave me a tremendous lecture afterwards, 


for having been the cause of the wet getting into his 


heels, with a great many red worsted ornaments stuck | neck ; which must have been the case under any 
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circumstances, as the rain was so searching that neither 
cloaks, coats, nor capes, would have been of any avail, 
unless they were of India rubber manufacture. 

We came to a halt and shelter at a place called Devi- 
bagardar, where Castelli would have been very glad to 
have staid for the night; but the place was so thoroughly 
uninviting, and the Tartar declaring it would soon be 


fine, we once more penetrated into the woods and wilds, | 


which presented an aspect of pleasing melancholy, so still 


that not a sound was heard except the pattering of the | 
rain, as it dripped from leaf to leaf, no sky to be seen | 


between the trees, the thickness of the foliage shutting 
out all light except that which came from immediately 
above us; the only moveable creatures which we could 
perceive were hogs, very rugged and wild looking, but I 
believe of domestic stock. 

Ve had a proof of the extreme absurdity uf shoeing 
horses in that totally smooth fashion to which I have 
before alluded. ‘The ground being extremely wet, the 
animals slipped about so that we could hardly keep them 
up. Another torrent of rain coming on just as we were 
in sight of a village, Castelli declared he would go no 
farther that day ; and, just at the moment, the surdjee’s 
horse coming down with his rider, who was much hurt, 
Castelli thought his argument for stopping much 
strengthened. It was in vain that I urged it was but 
half past two, and that we were as wet as wetness could 
make us, and that, whilst in that condition, it was better 
to keep in exercise than to remain.stationary. “ Then,” 
replied he, * you may go on, take the Tartar and the 
horses, and I will follow as I can; but no persuasion 
shall induce me to proceed any farther this day.” 

As to leaving him, that I could not think of; I there- 
fere agreed to stop at a place called Baticina, at a khan 
kept by a Servian family,—very decent people,—the wife 
eXtremely pretty,—quite the Madonna style of face. I 
took two sketches of her,—one in profile, and the other 
in front, with her baby, a remarkably fine child. ‘The 
people of the house, and the visiters, were mightily 
pleased, and a Turkish officer who was living in the 
house offered to sit to me, and I took a very accurate 
likeness of him. 

Meantime Castelli had routed over his portmanteau, 
and got out dry things, in which he was soon clad, whilst 
his wet clothes were dabbing in our faces whichever way 
we turned, he having hung them up all over the place, 
all the time grumbling at me most furiously, because I 
would not follow his example ; vowing that it was wicked 
of me not to do so, for the sake of those who belonged 
to me, I assuring him all the time that I knew I should 
not take cold, although the next morning when I got up, 
I really found as much water in my boots as would have 
filled a small tea-cup. I had lain down in them all night, 
and slept well, fearing, if I pulled them off, that when 


dry they would be so stiff, and have shrunk so, that I | 


should not have been able to have got them on. The 
best of it was, that, after all, Castelli caught cold, and I 
did not. 

From various delays we were late before we started, 


aud found the roads completely saturated with wet. We | 


passed over several bridges, constructed in such a man- 
ner as to be admirably well calculated to throw a horse 
down, being merely made of trees, cut lengthways in two, 


the round part upwards. Wood, when wet, is always | 


very slippery, and the rotundity of the timber trunks of 


course increased it. On one of these bridges our surdjee | 


came down, and we several times were nearly having the 
same fate; but we had tolerably good cattle, and got on 
pretty well, to a place called Ratza ; and here we found 


| 
. . j 
a chair or two, and were pleased at meeting these in | 


creasing signs of civilisation. ‘The woods were enclosed | 
also by a sort of wooden railing,—rather rude, certainly, 


but still indicating that they belonged to somebody. We | ed his breakfast, and for the first time we were accom- 

still had some ‘Turkish symptoms left, although they | 

were much on the decline. length, were brought forth, which we mounted with 
| 


The next place we arrived at was named Hassan 
Pacha,—evidently of Ottoman derivation. The country 


generally had a social, habitable, and cheerful appearance, | At length we came in view of that long and far-famed 
and the air was very delightful after the rain, though | city, for which there have been so many struggles, and 
Castelli at first starting complained bitterly of cold, | which has been so often lost and won by various powers. 
which I should not have perceived had he not men-| We entered it at noon, and found it as foreign-looking, 
tioned it. | and different in appearance from what our English ideas 


We had a noble-looking fellow for a surdjee, and dress- 
ed completely in the Eastern style; the tarned-down 


laps of his boots were immense, and richly embcoidered ; 


he had a fine face and figure, whilst his every movemeut | through. They were building a palace for the Prince 
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was full of energy and spirit. By various signs and ges- 
ticulations he gave us to understand that he took us for 
| great admirers of the fair sex, and that he could introduce 
| Us, at the place where we were to pass the night, to two 
| damsels whose charms were of the most captivating de- 
scription ; and, as well as we could comprehend him, he 
| wished to make it clear that these fascinating creatures 
were Greek,—thinking that, perhaps, an additional re- 
| commendation. His eloquence, however, was of no 
avail ; good horses to advance us, at that time, being to 
us more interesting than all the attractive powers of the 
| fair. 

| Arriving at Kolar before dark, we had time to roam 
| about it, and found it a remarkably neat village. The 
| roofs of the houses were all formed of square pieces of 
| wood, which at a distance had the appearance of tiles. 
| After exploring all quarters of the village, we seated our- 
| selves opposite the fountain, which I have generally 
| found the most interesting point, as one sees all the rustic 
| girls of the place coming to and fro with their pails and 
| pitchers for water; and some of the Servian lasses who 
| passed before us had very picturesque costumes, and were 
rather good-looking. 

At night they prepared us a supper, which we could 
have relished, had it not been for the Tartar. The had 
roasted us some little cutlets on a spit, and just as they 
were ready and looking very nice, the Tartar, before we 
| could prevent him, swept them all off with his hands, 
| and popped them on an earthen dish. Poor Castelli 

made such a ridiculous grimace at his seeing bis supper 

so ignominiously treated, and at the same time caught at 

the Tartar’s arm, to try to prevent his pawing the viand, 
| so exactly as a cat pounces on a mouse, that I roared 
| with laughter, and so did several other persons that were 
} in the kitchen at the time. But not so the Tartar, who 
thought he had been performing a very good-natured 
action, as the ‘l'urks do every thing with their fingers. 
He could not understand what Castelli was in such a 
passion about, and was quite indignant at being clawed in 
so rough a style, and showed his resentment by grinning 
at Castelli, chattering his teeth at him, and abusing him, 
as it was easy to infer from his manner, as loudly, and 
with as much volubility, as his tongue could command. 
Castelli was not far behind him, his features going 
through some most extraordinary evolutions; whilst in 
return for the Turkish abuse he received, he repaid him 
in Italian. He was not a little angry with me for laugh- 
ing, and vowed he would not eat any supper. I en- 
deavoured to persuade him to taste it, and set him the 
example; upon which he exclaimed, “ Yes, indeed, I 
think I see myself eating these chops, afier they have 
| been pawed about by that vile old brute,—quelle indig- 
nité!”’ But Castelli was really very hungry, and, after 
all, submitted to the indignity of eating a very hearty 
supper. 
| Next morning we had not long mounted our horses 
before we were gratified by a splendid view of the 
Danube, which we hailed as the signal that our toilsome 
journey was near its end ; yet, one little variety more we 
had to experience. Castelli’s baggage had not been 
| properly fastened together on the horse that carried it, 
_ and a cord giving way, down came all his effects in the 
| mud. I thought he would have jumped off his horse 
with rage. He shook his fist at the Tartar, who shot 
| fire from his eyes at Castelli in exchange, whilst the 
| surdjee gathered together the prostrate baggage; but that 
| which Castelli groaned most about was a beautiful 
| English writing-desk, which he feared had been injured 
in the fall, but the mud had saved it. 

We stopped at a place called Tesargik, and had some 
fish from the Danube, which were not bad ; and Castelli 
| seeing the termination of his journey approaching, enjoy- 








modated with knives and forks. Our last horses, at 


much satisfaction, made but one short halt to bait our 
steeds, and pushed on for Belgrade. 


have been accustomed to, as can well be imagined, most 
singularly picturesque, and something more handsome 
}and European than any other town we had passed 


Misloch, which promised to have nothing remarkabj, 
about it but its ugliness. 

Whilst we mere sauntering about the streets, we gay 
the sister-in-law of the reigning prince, a fine-looking 
woman, and dressed in a very remarkable manner, with 
an extremely long waist, which was very tight, an outer 
sort of short pelisse, trimmed with fur, with which her 
dress was also bordered ; embroidery of gold and tassel; 
were introduced, not without taste, and on her head she 
wore a sort of turban, but unlike any I had ever beforg 
seen. 

The costumes at Belgrade were very amusing, cop. 
prehending an immense variety. There appeared q 
great partiality for fur, as almost every one had some of 
one description or another about their dress; here we 
first began to see coats and waistcoats, but the persons 
wearing them generally having mustachios, had a com. 
pletely foreign appearance. 

We had to produce our passports, and to receive a sort 
of permit for departure; and after some demurs and 
delays, that we could not understand, at last we embark. 
ed on the Danube, the Tartar still accompanying us, 
engaging to stow us safely in Semlin. 1 kept looking 
back with regret on Belgrade, as the last monument [ 
should perhaps ever behold of Eastern climes, and felt 
that I was bidding adieu to those regions of romance, 
where civilisation had not so far intruded as to crush al! 
the primitive features of the country, where costumes 
and customs still remind us of the most interesting 
periods, where the wild, the sublime, and the picturesque, 
are alternately presenting their charms, where pomp and 
grandeur are profusely displayed, and where the rude 
bursts of nature have never felt man’s spoiling hand, 
Such are the varied and inconsistent features which pre- 
sent themselves in the Turkish empire, and yet, with all 
her incongruities, she has fascinations which are so im- 
pressed on my reminiscences, that as I turned to the 
west, I seemed but to regard it as the land of common 
place, sameness, and insipidity. 


—— 


CHAPTER XXII. 


Tartar’s eloquence — Lazaretto — Horrible annoyance — Greek 
merchant—Castelli’s lamentations—Occupation ofour assigned 
quarters—Castelli in despair—Precincts of our prison —Castelli 
purified and relieved—Fumigation of our papers—The author 
alarms an individual—Pursuits in our den—Our gyardian’s 
genius for the comic—Ignorance and imposition of the custom- 
house officers—Villanous charges—Libre pratique—Selling of 
saddies—A disappointment—Departure from: Semlin—Travel- 
ing in Sclavonia—Carlovitz—Peterwardin —Neussatz—Hand- 
some inn—Appearance of the town—Rascally driver—His 
successor—Hungarian peasants—Singular costume—Topolye 
—Castelli’s extraordinary animation—Dreadful state of the 
roads—Leds of mud—Theresianople—Surface of the country— 
Helas—Imposition of our driver—Enuglish gentleman chastised 
—Indelicacy of the female Hungarian peasan's— Extraordinary 
representation of our Saviour—Suspicious quarters—IIl-look- 
ing fellows — Alarm — Preparations for hostilities—Recon- 
noitring— Emblems of peace—Dangerous traveling in Hungary 
—Precautions usually adopted—Castelli enchanted—Arrival 
at Pesth. 


We had not rowed half way across the Danube, before 
the Tartar drew forth two little round boxes of Turkish 
sweetimeats, which he presented to us as tokens of fare- 
well; but when he gave one to Castelli, he threw into 
his countenance all the charms of which he considered it 
capable, and, instead of inclining his head to his left side, 
as was his custom, he turned it to the right, being that 
on which his auditor sat, and, putting on a most besiflli- 
cating smile, looking Castelli in the face, threw as much 
softness into his eyes as their sinister sharpness would 
admit. 

The Tartar exhibited all his pantomimic talents to 
make us understand that he hoped we should not write 
to Stamboul against him. He did not fear me, but all 
his persuasive powers were brought in action to molify 
Castelli’s wrath. ‘To other little touches of elocution, he 
added that of giving him a little affectionate pat on the 
shoulder, shaking his head so coaxingly, and simpering 
so winningly, that it was quite irresistible ; Castelli was 
totally subdued, declaring he thought he was a prime old 
fellow, and that he certainly should write to Constant 
nople in his favour. 

The engagement had been so arranged that eight 
hundred piastres were to be left in the hands of M. 
Lemoine, the merchant, who hired the Tartar for us, 43 
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anal pledge for his good behaviour, and if we had 
pgent reasons to be dissatisfied with him, we were to 
rite to that effect, and the money was not to be given 
him. ‘This was what the Tartar feared we should do, 
least he suspected it was Castelli’s intention, but he 
as mistaken ; for although the choleric Genoese was 
ry passionate, and of a fretful temper, yet he had so 
nd a heart, that it was easily softened. ‘ 

But I had not so soon forgotten the manner in w hich 
e had been treated ; and though I did not wish to write 
, such a manner as to deprive him of the eight hundred 
jastres, yet [ considered it a duty we owed to the public, 

t to give hima high character for attention, civility, 

tivity, or even for very scrupulous honesty, as he often 

t us go supperless to bed, when he had engaged at 
auing that we should always be comfortably lodged, 
ind well provided with food, when the place at which 
e stopped would afford the means. In this he failed, 
ind, I consider, cheated us, and, when he could, the 

ople on whom we were quartered. On reflection, 
astelli agreed with me, and merely wrote our consent 
at he should receive the deposit left with M. Lemoine, 

t stated not a word in his praise ; and | certainly con- 
der myself justified in warning all travellers against 
aving Kouli Kapouli Hassan Aga as a Tartar, or, I 
night perhaps add, in any other capacity. 

As we neared Semlin, some gentlemen came to the 
hore, and after saluting us, asked what news from 

urkey. We thought they were in quarantine, and that 
hey had a good range to walk in, which did not give us 
bad idea of what we were going to endure; but we 
bund our mistake afterwards. We landed in a most 
xclusive manner; and ourselves and effects were regu- 
rly marched into the Lazaretto, which struck me as 
poking like a menagerie, only instead of birds and 
easts peeping through the cages, they were men and 
omen. 

We were popped into a little enclosure, about twice as 
rge as a watch-box, where we found it very cold, hav- 
g been much chilled in crossing the Danube, though 
o later than the fourteenth of October. From our little 
rison we could see into a large room, where we saw a 
umber of men in the Eastern costume, waiting whilst 
heir baggage was inspected, and a list taken of every 
rticle. We soon found that we should be forced to go 
brough the same ceremony, much to our annoyance. 
‘e requested to be shown to the rooms assigned us, and 
p have out effects searched there, but were informed that 
nbassadors alone had that privilege. 

Finding no one would take any pity on us, as we 
poked at each other in the queer looking cage in which 
e were enclosed, our impatience began to wax wroth ; 
nd Castelli quite worked himself into a regular rage, but 
et not sufficient to warm him, as he kept shivering and 
xclaiming “ Quelle indignité !” to be stowed like male- 
actors in a little paltry hole like this; then calling out 
0 the clerk, who was in hearing, “lf you must rout over 
ll our things, whether we will or no, why do you not 
ttend to us, and not keep us waiting in this way!” 

Il faut attendre encore un petit peu, mon cher iP ve. 
plied a vulgar, impudent fellow, with all possible non- 

halance, “ We have waited too long already,” returned 
astelli. “ Chague a son tour, mon cher !” observed 
his young cub, as he swung on his heel, and whistled 
bn, as if he was hardly conscious he had been spoken 
0; but Castelli was tremendously irritated at being so 
amiliarly called “ mon cher” by such a low wretch, and 
susual exclaiming “ Quelle indignité,’ vowed he would 
bear it no longer. Whilst rammaging over his pocket- 
book, he brought forth a letter of introduction he had for 

Signor Spirito, a Greek merchant of Semlin ; after per- 
uming the letter, it was conveyed, and Signor Spirito 
on appeared—to whom Castelli poured forth his list 
bf lamentations, but could obtain little comfort from the 
ireek, and amongst other complaints, he did not fail to 
mention the indignity he had received by having been 
alled “ mon cher’ by the fellow who then stood next 
im. The impudent clerk merely stared, and laughed 
t Castelli’s charge against him, whilst the smooth Sig- 
or Spirito consoled Castelli, by saying he was sure the 
young man meant no harm. All this conversation was 
arried on pro bono publico, as Spirito could only hold 
onverse with us, peeping through some bars at some 
‘stance from us, and not directly opposite, but in a 
slanting direction, so that every word was obliged to be 
awied out in the highest key, whilst lots of auditors 
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and spectators were peeping through different bars in 
all directions; some of whom were most highly amused 
at Castelli’s budget of grievances. 

At last it came to our turn to have our luggage ran- 
sacked; and certainly they did it most effectually, regis- 
tering every trifle, even to a toothpick, spreading every 
thing all over the ground... They even numbered all my 
sketches, and told meI should have to pay duty for them. 
I knew better, and reminded them that throughout the 
Austrian dominions there was no duty on drawings and 
paintings; but we found the Sclavonians as obstinate as 
they were ignorant. However, we were glad at last to 
get our things together, in which they hurried us to that 
degree, that they would not let us arrange them suffi- 
ciently even to shut our trunks, but bundled them in 
pell-mell; and as they could not squeeze them al! in, 
they lent us baskets to put the rest in, and then turning 
us out, shut the doors of the warehouse upon us, before 
we had time to examine whether or no we had every 
thing with us; and indeed I found afterwards that some 
trifles were lost. 

We had a very small house or cottage allotted to us, 
in which there was only one habitable room, a sort of 
loft above it, a kitchen, and a wash-house behind, with 
a little green plot of turf, on which we could stretch our 
legs. After having so long slept upon hay or straw, we 
were delighted at the sight of beds, although we did not 
much like the arrangement of them, that of having one 
bed over another, so that you sleep between two beds. 
We entered into an agreement with a restaurateur, and 
had the benefit of that which we had for some time 
lacked, a good repast; and indeed we were sufficiently 
well supplied with provisions, and generally very well 
dressed, during our stay in quarantine. 

We very gladly retired early to rest, well disposed to 
appreciate the luxury of a good bed, and an apartment 
which bad the appearance uf having been inhabited by 
civilised beings, and possessed some articles which 
savoured of comfort. When I awoke, I heard poor Cas- 
telli muttering in a low tone, “ Oh, mon Dieu, quelle 
indignité !” “ What is the matter?” I demanded. He 
made some demur before he would admit the cause of 
his murmurings; but at last confessed that he was in- 
habited by the very miscreants against whom I had 
cautioned him, and whom he thought would never dare 
to form so close an intimacy with such a dignified per- 
sonage as himself. I gave him much consolation by in- 
forming bim that any medical man would give him 
something that would destroy them all in a very short 
time; and as we understood that we were to be visited 
every day by a doctor, redress would soon be at hand. 
As soon as we had arisen, we proceeded to examine the 
limits of our prison, for such it was, in every serse of 
the word, as a key was constantly turned upon us. We 
had a man to attend us, who is called the guardian, but 
answers also for the purposes of jailer, or turnkey. Our | 
little plot of grass was enclosed by wooden railings, | 
through which we found some pleasure in peeping at the 
world without. From the back of the premises we could | 
see into the country ; and I made a sketch of a group 
of cottages, which were so exactly like those that we are 
accustomed to see at home, that I could have imagined I | 
was in England, instead of Sclavonia. 

Our guardian having left the gate open an instant, we | 
popped out to read a paper which was stuck upon the 
gate post, and which we had observed to have attracted 
the notice of the passers by. We found that it alluded | 
to ourselves, stating that we entered quarantine on the 
14th of October, and that we should be at liberty on the 
24th, at five o’clock in the afternoon. Our guardian | 
came and caught us outside the gate, and shook his head | 
at us most wofully. As he could not speak any lan- 
guage that was intelligible to us, all our conversation 
was by signs. He was a good-humoured fellow, inclined 
to be comic, but in his willingness to help us, be some- 
times disturbed the economy of Castelli’s arrangements, | 
and once had the misfortune to let his gun fall, and to 
put a hot plate on his English writing desk, so that he | 
very soon so stirred up Castelli’s ire, that a species of | 
warfare took place between them similar to that which | 
had occurred with the Tartar. 

About noon the doctor came, and ordered every bit of 
paper that was on the ground to be gathered together, 
looked well around the room, but was ignorant of any 
language spoken by us, consequently Castelli could not | 
make him understand that he wanted his assistance to | 
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rid him of his new friends which had become so closely 
attached to him. I endeavoured to assist in illustrating 
the obnoxious subject; but our united dumb-show elo- 
quence was exerted in vain, till at last a bright thought 
struck me, which was not an unnatural one for a portrait 
painter; I drew a likeness of one of the insinuating 
little wretches from memory. The doctor, at the sight 
of it, was enlightened in an instant, and sent the desired 
remedy; and the next day Castelli might be compared 
to a city which had been afflicted with some pestilential 
malady, which had spared neither age nor sex, but ex- 
tended its scourge to the whole population, as amongst 
all the living beings which had peopled Castelli the day 
before, no living creature moved, and none bat a silent 
and solemn stillness reigned, and the next day, after a 
thorough ablution, to his great joy he found himself 
totally uninhabited. 

We had a visit from the interpreter, which was very 
salutary, as it gave us an opportunity of explaining all 
our wants. He was a fine gentlemanly fellow, a Hun- 
garian by birth, and held his appointment under the 
Austrian government, as interpreter to the lazaretto of 
Semlin. M. Spirito also came to see us, with the morti- 
fying intelligence that the steam-boat by which we 
reckoned on proceeding to Presburg would start on the 
same day that we should be emancipated, but about seven 
hours before our deliverance, and that the next boat 
would not pass for ten days after; therefore, steam con- 
veyance for us was out of the question. A diligence 
there was, if we chose to run the risk of upsetting; but 
as it was known sometimes to turn over three or four 
times between Semlin and Pesth, a distance of between 
two and three hundred miles, few but the lower classes, 
and those who had but little respect for their necks and 
their limbs, would go by it. We were, therefore, ad- 
vised to hire a farmer’s wagon and four good stout horses, 
as the best mode of traveling, and such as was univer- 
sally adopted by travellers, even of distinction, as the 
safest and surest through such horrible roads as we should 
have to traverse. M. Spirito, who constituted himself 
our factotum, further adding that he would take charge 
of procuring us the desired equipage, which, after some 
deliberation, we commissioned him to do. 

The next day we were required to proceed to the 
Bureau with all our papers, to have them fumigated and 
stamped with the Austrian seal. I had many letters, 
some of introduction, which were open, others of which 
I had taken charge, which were sealed ; but, without the 
slightest ceremony, they broke them all open, then asked 
me if I was sure I had brought every single paper which 
I had; to which [ replied, that I believed i might have 
left some behind ; and, after grumbling at me and scold- 
ing the guardian for not having seen that I had brought 
all that was requisite with me, I was allowed to go back 
for the rest. 

For my part I was pleased at the omission, as it gave 
me two journeys, affording me that much more of air 
and exercise ; but asI was returning, the guardian having 
lingered behind, I was carelessly walking along the nar- 
row path which was railed in on each side, when I met 
a person, who just called out “Oh! oh!” as if I had 
dreadfully alarmed him, and stuck his back against the 
rails. I, looking as innocently as possible, was for ap- 
proaching the good gentleman, to convince him that I 
meant him no harm; but he made the most energetic 
motions to make me understand that he desired me to 
keep off, and at last took to his beels and ran away. It 


| was all enigma to me, which, if I had reflected, I might 


easily have solved. I forgot that, being in quarantine, 
whoever I touched or rubbed up against, became as pes- 
tiferous a subject as myself, and therefore must be sub- 
jected to the same course of purification; hence the 


alarm of the unfortunate wretch whom I had so appalled, 
} 


| Had I come absolutely in contact with him, he would 


have been doomed to nine days’ confinement, which is 
seldem very agreeable to any man. 

It had struck me before, in my progress to and fro to 
the Bureau, how very respectfully persons moved out of 
my way; and I thought what a very polite people they 
must be, or how very imposing mm appearance, to com- 
mand so much obsequiousness; but as [ had never any 


| reason to think so before, I coneluded that it must result 


from the natural politeness of the natives of the country. 
The truth was now revealed; and [ had not another op- 
portunity allowed me of alarming the good folks of Sem- 
lin, as the gate of our den was once more shut vpon us. 

















































































4 
We were not again permitted to see the outside of it tll 
the hour of our deliverance. 

For my part, I did not find the punishment so severe 
of being shut up against one’s will. I touched up some 
of my sketches during the daytime, whilst my reminis- 
cences were still fresh of what I had seen ; and at night, 
when I could not see to paint and draw, I wrote my 
memoranda ; between lights, walking up and down the 
little plot of turf. 

But not so with Castelli; he was absolutely miserable 
with ennui. The first day he occupied himself writing 
letters ; and that engaging his mind, he was very quiet. 
The next day he counted up all his expenses, which 
always aflorded him considerable amusement. But on 
the third day, and ever after, he had no resource to drive 
away the fidgets, and moaned and groaned incessantly ; 
he would go to bed at eight o’clock, to kill some portion 
of time; but even that expedient did not avail him, as 
he found he could not sleep when he retired so early. 
He therefore gave himself up to lamentations and count- 
ing the hours tll the period of our emancipation. 

Some little occupation he had in quarreling with the 
guardian, whv sometimes grumbled in his turn, and one 
day came blubbering to tell us he must go to prison on 
our account, because we had been seen outside the gate. 
His incarceration, however, was not a very dreadful affair, 
being only about three hours. Although he was aware 
that we could not understand him, yet he would talk to 
us now and then, and with the aid of a French or Italian 
word, he conceived that he usade himself quite intelligi- 
ble. Once he came in so disguised that we did not know 
him. He blackened his mustachios, wound some towels 
round his head for a turban, with a shirt he had con- 
trived to make a sort of fostanella, had got hold of my 
broad red sash, which he had tied round his waist, and, 
with a little white jacket, he certainly looked something 
like a Turk; and, entering with Castelli’s gun in his 
hand, he had a tolerably fierce appearance. 

All this was done with a view of amusing us; but he 
was an encroaching and imposing fellow, and would con- 
tinually take up articles, asking us to give them to him, 
and latterly introduced his wife to wash our linen, for 
which she charged about sixteen shillings, without iron- 
ing them; so that we could not wear them till we had 
given them to other hands for the finishing stroke. This 
last atfair set Castelli quite furious, and very justly, 
against the guardian; but as it was only the last day 
that our linen was brought in, we had not many hours 
left for venting our spleen; and a succession of unex- 
pected charges coming in of a most imposing and ex- 
orbitant kind, did certainly most considerably ruffle the 
temper of us both, 

By the exertions of Signor Spirito, it was agreed that 
my miniatures, drawings, &c., were to be passed in tran- 
sitto Vienna, As I was not remaining in the country, 
they remitted the duty, but charged three half pence 
upon each as the price of the transit ; and they were put 

in a separate box, which was sealed with lead, and fas- 
tened in the usual custom-house form. AsI had several 
hundreds, the charge amounted to something, which I 
knew they had no business to make; and I afterwards 
found it to be the case when arrived at Vienna, and that 
the custom-house agents at Semlin had acted in igno- 
rance. 

We had been given to understand by M. Spirito, that 
the officers would visit our baggage before we quitted, 
but that he would speak to them not to rout it about 
much, as we should have it ready packed for starting. 
This second visit appeared to me very unnecessary, after 
the strict register they had already taken of our effects ; 
and yet Spirito informed us that we must give them 
something for their forbearance in not tumbling our 
things about, and suggested two sequins, or about a 
guinea, which seemed to me very superfluous, after all 
the charges which had been brought against us from the 
customs, unjustly, as I felt convinced, and as it after- 
wards proved ; and I verily believe that the wily Greek 
merchant had a feeling im every transaction which, by 
special favoar, he undertook for us, under the pretence 
of saving our cash, besides charging us a commission for 
his trouble. 

As we had to hire every article of furniture, it afforded 
ample opportunity for imposing, which was not neglected. 
In fact, so numerous and extortionate were the different 
charges, that I lost my temper quite as much as Castelli. 
‘The only circumstance that gave us any pleasure during 
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the day, was when the doctor gave us libre pratique, by 
offering us his hand. And about six o’clock, after we 
had appeased all the spungers on our purses, we marched 
out of the lazaretto in very discontented mood. 

I have dwelt much on these trivial circumstances, 
considering they may be useful to other travellers; and 
I only regret that, having lost all my notes, it is not in 
my power to give a list of the expenses with which we 
were charged in the lazaretto, allhough, when we asked 
what we should have to pay when in quarantine, we 
were answered at the bureau, “ Nothing; the Austrian 
government maintains the lazaretto for the convenience 
of travellers, at its own expense, and takes no money.” 
This was told us in a very high manner; and I believe 
if you would be content to lie on the ground, in the open 
air, you would not have any thing to pay for it; but if 
you take your quarters under any thing in the shape of 
a roof, you must pay for it, and that pretty handsomely, 
when the extraordinary cheapness of provisions through- 
out the country is considered. 

On quitting the lazaretto, we were conducted to a 
passably good inn, where they gave us a very tolerable 
dinner; but the female servants were so exceedingly fa- 
miliar, and inclined to be amorous with all the guests, 
that there was no keeping them at a decent distance. 

Amongst the different travellers assembled at the tadle 
@hote, we found some American travellers, who were 
going to Constantinople by the Danube, but would still 
have a long distance to travel by land; therefore we 
thought they could not do better than buy our saddles, 
particularly as we wished to dispose of them ; and they 
thought so too, therefore we soon struck a bargain. ‘They 
also bought my counterpane, and would have purchased 
my pistols, but as they were a gift, I would not sell 
them: and I now remember I had some difficulty to get 
them returned from the Bureau of the lazaretto. At 
the time I arrived there, the clerks wanted to know if I 
would dispose of them; and on my answering in the 
negative, they detained them because they were loaded, 
but said they would send them to me the next day. 
When I again asked for them, they said I had better sell 
them, as I was then arrived amongst honest people, and 
was going to travel through a country where I should 
not want them. It was not till I quitted the lazaretto 
that I obtained them. 

When travellers arrive at Semlin with the intention 
of proceeding eastward, the custom generally is for them 
to purchase the discarded saddle of some one journey- 
ing westward, who is also usually in the practice of sell- 
ing his saddle, bridle, &c. The innkeeper is generally 
the medium between the two; but when travellers can 
arrange the affair together, both are gainers by it. 

Castelli had speculated upon Spirito inviting us, the 
next morning, to his house ; and we were amusing our- 
selves with wondering in what sort of style a Greek 
merchant lived in Sclavonia, what kind of a house he 
had, &c. But we were left to wonder; for the next 
morning he sent his homme d'affaires to superintend 
our departure, at the same time expressing his regret 








that he could not have the pleasure of seeing us himself, 
but that he was gone to church with his wife. I think 
he acted rightly, as Greeks, generally having many sins, 


| have a good deal to pray for; and I think Signor Spirito 


had just committed a little peccadillo, in causing us to 
spend so much more money than was requisite. But 
Greeks are remarkably strict in their observance of the 
forms of religion. One of them once observed to me, 
he thought they had as good a chance of getting to hea- 
ven as any persons; for, although he admitted that they 
were guilty of more bad actions, perhaps, than most 
other people, yet they were so constant in their worship 
that they always kept their score so nice and even. 

Soon after breakfast was over our wagon appeared, 
and M. Spirito’s deputy busied himself much about the 
interior arrangements ; for that, and all his other trouble, 
we did not forget to reward him. ‘The price was settled 
that we were to pay to Neussatz; and at length we 
bundled ourselves in, taking care to have a good view in 
front, that we might see the country. Semlin appeared a 
good sized town, with some rather handsome houses in it, 
and several churches. An Italian regiment was quartered 
in this place, and dressed in the Austrian costume of all 
white, even their long gaiters: they had a remarkably 
neat appearance. ‘They were generally extremely well 
made men, and mostly of the middle height. 

The first peculiarity I observed when we were upon 
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the road, was a curious substitute they had for aus 
pike gate, having a long pole, which was drawn y 
down by means of a chain. Whether the toll be a fy, 
one for different descriptions of carriages I know Not, g 
ad libitum with the man who keeps the bar ; but in op 
instance they let down the pole to prevent our pas 
through, as the toll man and our driver could not 
about the charge: the former very coolly going into}; 
house, and affording us an opportunity of admiring ¢, 
country at leisure. 

We had been cautioned to make our agreement j} 
our wagoner should undertake the payment of the tyy 
pikes, as impositions were often practised on the passe 
gers, particularly if they were foreigners. However, 
our driver would not pay, after waiting till we ye 
tired, we yielded to his persuasions and paid the dempj 
Had we not done so, I know not how much longer y, 
might have staid: it was pouring with rain at the tin 
and getting dark. This was but one of the many trig 
that were played upon us in Hungary, in order to che, 
us when it was possible. 

We had not proceeded far before we struck into 
mere track across a sort of common or waste land, oy 
which there was no road whatever, merely the tracks ¢ 
wheels having passed along the turf; and it appeared 
me that each vehicle seemed to take a new course, 
that there were the marks of carriages having passed { 
an immense breadth; indeed as far as we could 
Great part of the country over which we traveled wy 
of this description, Occasionally we came to village 
and they were remarkably neat, consisting of a row 
cottages on each side, very clean, and whitewashed, wi 
a regular line of trees on either side of the road. Thi 
extremely nice appearance was in some measure to | 
attributed to a recent visit of the cholera, after which 
general whitewashing had been ordered by the gover 
ment. We met a number of peasants; and, from wh 
opportunity I had of judging, the Sclavonians appear 
me to be a most sturdy race of people. 

Towards afternoon we approached a country exces 
ingly wild and picturesque, rocks of most singular form 
a fine valley in the distance, with the Danube runnij 
through it. At night we arrived ata large village cal 
Carlovitz, where it was our intention to stop; bud 
though the place was full of inns, they were all 
crov'ded that they could not receive us; and ] knowm 
what we should have done had not a Sclavonian gentle 
man, who observed us going from house to house, 
last offered his services, and by dint of his kindness 
met with an auberge that would receive us. Til 
stranger’s attention did not stop there, for he wenti 
the kitchen, dictated to the people what he thoughis 
should like, and the next morning called and took lee 
of us as we were departing. He spoke French fluenil 
and informed us he had a small property in the neigh 
bourhood, of which he superintended the cultivation. 

We had this day but a very short journey, only pr 
ceeding as far as Neussatz. I was much struck with th 
celebrated fort of Peterwardein, which is so noted of 
account of the laurels Prince Eugene there acquité 
against the Turks. It appeared a place of great strengtl 
and to contain numbers of troops. Many men (convict 
no doubt) were moving about the streets, chained 10 
gether by the legs, some carrying burthens, others @ 
ing as scavengers. A few of the streets were regu 
and handsome, with very good shops, and the us the | 
bustle reigned, incidental to a large town. plet. 

Having crossed the bridge, we entered the town 0 y 
Neussatz, and were no longer in Sclavonia, but in Hung 4, 
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gary. The Danube here separates the two count ed, 


Peterwardein being on the Sclavonian side, and New i 4.4 


satz on the Hungarian. We were directed to a VM 444 


large and handsome looking inn, where all appeal 4, 


conducted quite on the regular hotel system, and "4% «,, 
found every thing very comfortable ; the beds were goo ani 
and the chambers very passable. There were two lang... 
coffee-rooms, which appeared to be always filled wi I 
guests ; there were several billiard-tables, and num)... 
of players, and at night the place was crowded ; cam },,,, 
dominoes, chess, &c. were all going forward, and we ¢ eg 
tered into conversation with many pleasant and Ww 9.) 
informed men. dea 


There was a billiard marker attached to the establish 4, 


ment, who spoke English, French, German, Hungatii 4,,, 
Italian, &c. &c. with astonishing fluency, and certail® fo, 
was a man far superior to his station, his address @ ] 
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anners indicating quite another class. From him we 
tained much local information: he informed us that 
host of the persons whom we there saw assembled were 
all proprietors of land, and many of them possessors of 

ineyards which were highly productive and lucrative ; 
hat the greater number of them had houses in town as 
ell as those upon their estates; that some few amongst 
he guests were officers who were garrisoned at Peter- 
ardein, and who came over to Neussatz to spend their 
venings. Our informant also stated that there was no 
ck of female society, and that numerous parties were 
frmed every evening. 

Neussatz may be considered as a large market town, 
ather handsome than otherwise. There is a cross which 

ands in a sort of square, which is singularly picturesque 
nd pretty. The streets are of a fair width, having 
plenty of shops of every description ; the churches are 
particularly fine with respect to the steeples, the archi- 
ecture of which is most light and elegant throughout 

Jungary, even in some of the smaller villages. 

We went into a Greek church, and found that Neus- 
atz is the see of a Greek bishop; consequently, num- 

rs of the inhabitants are of the Greek religion.— 

Amongst the gentlemen we observed that frock coats, 
attoned, embroidered, and trimmed at the bottom with 
ur,—preserving still something ef the character of the 
ancient Hungarian costume, were very prevalent. We 
et many ladies in the streets, some of whom were ex- 
remely pretty. 

It was our wish’ to have pursued our journey imme- 
jately, without stopping at Neussatz ; but the people of 
he inn advised us to wait until the next day, as there 
would be a farmer coming to the house whom they 
new, and in whom they could confide, who had four 
ne horses, and would take charge of us to Pesthh We 
therefore agreed to pass the night quietly in our com- 
paratively comfortable quarters, having had a very bad 
specimen in our first charioteer. When we made the 
agreement with him at Semlin, we were told it was the 
custom to give somethi«g beforehand. We accordingly 
gave, as ordered, two pieces of five florins each. When 
we attempted to settle with him, the wretch absolutely 
vowed he had not received any thing. We, having no 
witness to the circumstance, could only assert in the 
firmest manner that which we knew to be correct. In 
fact, it became a match between the wagoner and us who 
could swear the hardest. This scene drew many spec- 
tators around us, principally the guests of the house ; 
and the innkeeper, (who was quite a gentlemanly sort 
of fellow, and wore a very handsome fur-trimmed frock 
coat), began to browbeat the fellow, till he got him to 
adniit that he received one five-florin piece. Then said 
the aubergiste, « Now you have confessed to having had 
one, am sure you were paid the two, as these gentle- 
men stated.” All the persons around us coincided in 
the same opinion, and we paid the balance, and sent the 
fellow grambling away. Our landlord assured us that 
all the peasants in that country were alike,—the greatest 
liars and thieves that ever existed,—with the exception 
of our conductor elect, to whom we were to be intro- 
duced the following morning. 

Amongst other intelligence that we here received, was 
that our surmises regarding M. Spirito having a feeling 
in many of the charges that were brought against us at 
Semlin, were in all probability quite correct, as he had 
the character of being, in all his transactious, as com- 
pletely Greek as it was possible for man to be. 

We arose early the next day, and were presented to 
the immaculate driver to whom we were to be consign- 
ed, and found him as sly a looking rascal as the first, 
and so dilatory that we had three hours to wait for him; 
and after all, we found his wagon had no covering, and 
the weather very wet; therefore before we started we had 
to buy a tilt. At length, after many delays, and great 
assistance in arranging our seat in the wagon, with 
straw, &c., on the part of our landlord, we departed. 

But I really must give the reader an idea of the ridicu- 
lously cheap charges which were made for our bed and 
board at Neussatz. We had, on arriving, breakfast of 
eggs, coffee, and bread and butter; we had a tolerable 
dinner of several dishes, with wine of the coyntry, and 
dessert ; in the evening we had tea, and breakfast again 
the next morning; and our whole bill only amounted to 
three francs and a half, making the proper calculation 
from florins into French money. 


At our first starting the country was pleasant, and had 
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a social air, but we often had to traverse the most un- 
interesting and uncultivated plains. We were always 
delighted to see a village, as the aspect was ever cheer- 
ful. The first stoppage we made was at the driver’s own 
cottage, which had a very comfortable air, and his crops 
around it bespoke plenty. We certainly had four stout 
horses, who appeared capable of pulling us through, but 
we sometimes found the roads more than a match for 
their strength. 

We met numbers of the country people: the costume 
of the men was most singular, consisting of an immense 
coat reaching nearly to their heels, made of sheepskins ; 
and in wet weather they wear the wool side outwards, 
which has a most reugh and savage appearance, and 
makes them look like wild beasts. When it does not 
rain, or threaten to do so, they wear the skin side of 
their coats for the exterior, and they have them very 
curiously worked, by having little bits of different colour- 
ed leather let in, so as to represent flowers. On their 
heads they wear a large round hat, with a tremendous 
brim, which is turned up all round, and holds the water 
like a dish ; so that I have seen them in hard rains every 
ten minutes take off their hat to empty it of its accu- 
mulation of water. They all wear large Hessian boots, 
their hair very long, and mustachois: their heads always 
put me in mind of the pictures of Oliver Cromwell. 

Some of the women looked to me exactly like our 
own village girls,—cotton gowns and caps appearing to 
be worn much in the same way as in England; others 
had jackets trimmed with fur,—appearing more foreign 
and picturesque. Many of the females also wear Hes- 
sian boots: I observed that they very often had pretty 
features, appeared active, and had rather a lively expres- 
sion. 

At night we got into quarters, at a place called To- 
polye, where they fed us passably well, and the beds 


were not bad, but I had no sooner got into a comfortable | 
sleep than [ was awakened by Castelli’s jumping out of 


bed, vowing that he was going mad, that he believed 
that the devil himself had got into his head by his ear, 
and was making such a noise and confusion there that 
it was past endurance ; and I believed him, for he began 
cutting so many extraordinary capers and antics, of 
which I could think a maniac only would ever be guilty. 


At last the thought struck me that it might be a flea | 
which had got into his ear, as I had once seen a person, | 


under such circumstances, as animated as Monsieur Cas- 
telli. I told him what I suspected to be the cause of his 
delirium, and he was partly consoled by it; but kept 
frisking aud jumping about as much as ever. “ Quelle 


indignité,’ thought I to myself, for one who is a being | 


of so much importance in his own estimation, to be 
dancing about the room with a flea in his ear; the effect 
was so ludicrous that it was impossible to help laughing. 
He had on a white nightcap, with a tassel hanging down 


behind, and a night shirt so short that it did not come | 


more than two or three inches below his back, perhaps 
it might be the fashion at Genoa; but altogether I 
thought, as he was capering about, that he would have 
made an admirable subject for Cruikshank’s pencil. By 


pouring some water into his ear, Castelli was enabled to | 


extirpate the little demon, which had so interrupted our 
repose, and we both quietly returned to our beds. 

The next day proved horribly wet, but as we were 
under cover, we proceeded on our journey. The mud 


was beyond description, and occasionally we encounter- | 


ed holes as big as graves, and stuck in them in such a 
manner that we sometimes thought they would prove 


our graves; then would our driver use all his powers of | 


persuasion to induce the horses to go on ; with tremend- 
ous energy he roaring out, “ Pasco! checo!” and, as a 
last resource, “ Macauly ;” and at length the poor beasts, 
by one violent effort, were enabled to emerge from their 
mud bath; but not before they had sent some portion of 
it into our faces, although we sat at the back of the wa- 
gon, quite snoozled under the tilt; indeed, one patch of 
mud as big as a crown-piece, tock up its quarters on 
Castelli’s mouth, which I will not be sure was not open 
at the time, as was frequently the case; as to myself, [ 


was made a regular cyclop, having a dab of the muck | 


coming over one eye so as totally to hide it. 

Poor Castelli was very much annoyed at his share of 
the filth, and exclaimed aloud, “ Quelle voyage, and 
quelle indignité. ‘To be traveling through the country 


in a wagon, what would my family say could they know | 
it!” and then to be all bedaubed with mud, and made | 
' 
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in such a plight, was more than his patience could en- 
dure. 

He had hardly finished this ejaculation when our ve- 
hicle, suddenly entering another great hole, gave such a 
jolt that it forced us forwards from our seats, and threw 
us upon our noses over our trunks, which somewhat 
broke the force of the fall, or we should otherwise have 
been thrown to the bottom of the wagon. Castelli was 
very much affronted at the indignity of being pitched 
head-foremost upon his nose; but still more so at me 
for laughing most outrageously, observing, that if I was 
made of cast iron, and that there was not any thing 
could hurt me, that was no reason why I should not 
have any feeling for others, vowing that he was sore all 
over with the jolts of the wagon ; at the same time dab- 
bing his nose with his handkerchief, which bled a little 
from the fall, and I believe he was very angry that mine 
did not also. 

A succession of these little amusing varieties erter- 
tained us throughout our travels in Hungary, and pre- 
vented our going to sleep from ennui. 

We tarried a short time at a place called Theresian- 
ople, a very large village, almost deserving the name of 
town; but the rain poured down in such torrents, we 
were not disposed to encounter them, for the purpose of 
examining a place which did not appear from what we 
could see of it, to offer many objects of interest. 

When we resumed our journey, Castelli had hardly 
recovered his good humour; every violent jolt of the 
wagon sending our heads against the tilt, which was of 
a sort of basket work; my brains being enveloped in a 
far thicker shell than Castelli’s, the shocks had little ef- 
| fect upon me, whilst they gave him a constant headache. 
| ‘The country, generally speaking, was far from inter- 
| esting, a great portion of it consisting of plains that 
| were uncultivated, but serving to feed immense quanti- 
ties of sheep. Occasionally a pretty spot presented 
itself, and in some of the towns or large villages there 
were crosses, which were remarkably picturesqte. The 
churches were also of an interesting character, and some 
of the houses richly adorned with curious ornaments, in 
the style of some to be found in France and England of 
some centuries since, but which appeared the present 
taste in Hungary. I saw masons at work chiseling out 
curious bits of cornices and frieze, merely for houses of 
a second class. But this renders their villages often in- 
teresting, and presents many objects fit for sketching. 

At dark we arrived at a place called Helas, where we 
could not make them understand what we wanted, till 
one person addressed us in Latin, and at length by mus- 
tering up the little stock we had retained of that tongue, 
we procured all we desired. We were quartered at a 
large inn, where there was a good coflee-room, and we 
were tolerably well served. Next morning, on reckon- 
ing the score, Castelli, who always undertook that task, 
as being much the most capable of the two, not only 
| found as usual that they were endeavouring to cheat us, 

but also discovered that our driver had been adding the 
keep of the horses to our account, and who, on being 
taxed with it, admitted that he had done so all the way, 
although it was expressly stated in the agreement that 
he was to pay for the keep of his cattle, and for himself, 
instead of which he had thrown all upon us, and for 
which we had been paying without being conscious 
of it. 

I mention all the various particulars attending this 
journey, that it may teach future travellers what they 
may expect from wagon traveling in Hungary. We 
had never been much pleased with our driver, but after 
having found him out in having so cheated us, we liked 
| him less than before, and he liked us po better for the 
discovery we had made, as he knew we would not stand 
it any longer, and that for the future he would have to 
f We theres 
At times 





pay for his own food, and that of his beasts. 
fore did not look very kindly at each other. 
when the road was very good, he would only go the pace 
of a snail; we would try to urge him on, and Castelli 
making some gesticulations to that effect, which had 
rather an imperative appearance, the scoundre! leoked 
him hard in the face, and then made mouths at him, 
| which so enraged Castelli, that he would have struck the 
fellow if I had not interfered and prevented him. 

In fact, to caution him against so doing, I related to 
him a circumstance which I knew to have cecurred to 
an English gentleman, and as it is rather a failing with 
my countrymen, that the word and the blow should pra- 
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ceed together when they are offended, I will call their 
attention to what happened in Hungary some years since. 
A traveller, provoked by the refusal of a post-master to 
let him have horses, struck him, upon which the assailed 
had the assailant taken before a magistrate, who con- 
demned the English gentleman to be laid upon a sort of 
bench they have in many of the villages in Hungary, to 
receive a certain number of stripes. The defendant re- 
monstrated, then threatened through his ambassador to 
have the magistrate punished, who merely answered, that 
he might do his worst, that he had decided according 
to the laws of the province in which his jurisdiction ex- 
tended. 

The punishment was inflicted, although the gentleman 
had his own carriage and servants with him; but that which 
had aggravated his offence in the eyes of the magistrate, and 
outraged the prejudices of the country, was, that the man 
who had been struck was noble, and that might happen 
to be the case even with your postilion in Hungary. 
The Englishman, after having been compelled to submit 
to the punishment, did not seek redress, not liking to 
publish the disgrace he had endured, but took the earliest 
opportunity of discharging the servants who had witness- 
ed it, who fortunately were foreign; and thus he hoped 
the whole affair would be consigned to oblivion. 

We stopped at a large lone house, intended for the 
accommodation of traveilers; but in getting out before 
we could reach the entry, we sunk up to the ankles in 
mud. We had in other parts found the same circum- 
stance very disagreeable ; but never met with it quite so 
bad before. The landlady spoke Italian: and through 
her interpretation, we bad some conversation with the 
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found ourselves on the plains again, in utter darkness. 


He had never continued to travel so late at night before. | 


At last we came to a house which stood quite alone, 


was a queer, large rambling-looking place. ‘The landlord 
spoke Italian fluently, though he pretended often to torget 
some of the commonest words. Castelli said he was 
convinced that the landlord was an Italian; and as he 
was a very ill-looking fellow, he conjectured that he was 
some runaway scoundrel who had been obliged to fly the 
country. 


looking at us all the time we were supping. I then 


picious quarters, 


at all in the costume of the country. 
to us, and stared us in the face so impudently, that I got 
up, and folding my arms (imitating his posture,) and 
stood facing him, staring at him as much as he did at us. 
He then went out; but soon returned with two others, 
who spoke to the first man, and then stood like the others, 
and stared at us in the same manner as their predecessors 
had done before them. 

Castelli did not at all like the appearances of things; 
and when we retreated to our bed-room, our first care 
was to secure our door. I did not myself see any cause 
of alarm, and endeavoured to persuade Castelli all was 





driver, who was very sulky, and would make no assertion 
as to when we should arrive at Pesth. 

Through masses of mud we again resumed our journey, 
and were much astonished at the extreme indelicacy of 
the women, who, as they waded through the dit, took 
uy, their clothes to such a degree of indecency, that I am 
sure the »ommonest London prostitutes would not have 
had the audacity to have done. I was sitting in front of 
the wagon next the driver, when I first observed one of 
these shameless creatures ; much surprised, I turned to him, 
expecting to see in his countenance and manner an equal 
astonishment, but found that he took no notice; and 
afterwards I perceived that it was the custom of the 
country, and that all the women of the lower class, old 
and young, seemed equally dead to any feeling of shaine 
or modesty. At all the inns we stopped at, the extreme 
forwardness of the females was conspicuously remarkable. | 

Travellers really see such extraordinary things, that 
when they record what they have seen, their assertions | 
are received with such a smile of incredulity, that one is 


almost afraid to relate what one has actualiy met with, 
as no man likes to have his word doubted. I therefore 
laid violent hands upon Castelli, bidding him look at, and 
well a cross of a most singular appearance, 
which, on close inspection, we found to be intended for 
our Saviour, with a glory round his head; but they had | 
actually dressed him in the costume of the present day, 
Had [ not had 
ocular demonstration of such an absurdity, I could not 
lieved it; nor was I content with the evidence of 
my own eyes, but requested Castelli would well satisfy 
lf of the fact, that he might bear testimony of the 
truth of tiny statement, in case that I should meet with 


examine 


in buckskin breeches, and jockey boots. 


h ive be 
Aiitth 


any of that numerous corps of stay-at-home skeptics, who 


make a rule of suspecting every thing is false or exag- 


within the limits of their own field of observation, 
li had olten happened that our driver had left us to go 


erated, because it surpasses all which may have come 


and drink with some friend at a public-house door, till 

our patience was esliausted, but ou this day he had given | 
us such an extraordinary dose of waiting whilst he was | 
carousing, that we determined to go on, if possible, with- | 


out him. We therefore set to work, calling out “ Pasco,” | 
« Cheuco,” and * Macauley ;’’ but the horses would not | 
move for us, notwithstanding we made use of some addi- 
ional arguments with my whip. We would have descend- 
ed to go and bully the fellow into moving, but the wagon 
was in a sort of slough, and bad we got out, we must 
have been up to the calves of our legs in mud. When 
the driver did reappear, Castelli scolded him as hard as 
he was able; but all that he could elicit from the auda- 
cious rascal, was one contemptuous grip. ‘Towards night 
we passed through a large, well-promising village, where 
we wished our driver to stop, but he would not; and we | 





| jump up, and get your matches.” 
| tremble so, I can’t do any thing!” was his reply. How- 
ever, at last I prevailed on him to find his patent igniters, | 
and having lighted a candle, we had the advantage of | 


right, and he wert to bed, and soon fell asleep. I had 
nearly followed his example, but heard voices whispering 
at our door; still the circumstance did not strike me as 
sufficiently alarming to prevent my going to sleep. 

How long I might have slept I cannot tell, when a 
bump at the door, as if to force it, awakened both Castelli 
and myself. At the instant I jumped out of bed, whilst 
Castelli stuck close to his, and said “ For God's sake 
what’s to be done! we shall both be murdered!” «The 
first thing,” T observed, “is to obtain a light; therefore 
« But I sweat and 


being able to look about us; and as we approzched the 
door, we could distinctly hear the breathing of more than 
one person. I then routed for my pistols, but when 
found, discovered they had taken out the flints at the 
Lazaretto. However, I pretended to be cocking them, 
as if they were loaded. Casielli’s gun was equally un- 
prepared for combat; notwithstanding, it was still a 
formidable weapon. 

I then told Castelli I was determined on opening the 


| door; for although I never was an amateur of hostile 


encounters of any description, yet [ always was an advo- 
cate for bringing affairs to a crisis, where any danger 
threatened. I, therefore, requested him to take one pistol 
in bis hand, when he interrupted me by saying, “ OA, 
mon Dicu, je ne suis bon pour rien!” I then begged 
him to get behind the door, and open it at the moment I 
should tell him, in such a manner that the door should 
screen him from the effects of the first attack. I next 


| took his gun, and holding it by the barrel, with the butt 
| end uplifted, I was prepared to give the first blow, which, 
| with such a weapon, must have been a heavy one, Thus 


armed, I stood facing where the door must open. All 
this while we continued to hear the breathing most dis- 
tinctly ; for an instant I thought it was more powerful 
than that of a human being, and asked Castelli if be re- 
membered any straw being laid near our door, or any 
thing convenient for a dog to lie upon. He said he 
perfectly remembered that there was nothing of the kind, 
and that he was sure that the breathing we heard was 
that of several people ; and he thought that it would be 
very imprudent to open the door, but that the best thing 
was to keep our actual positions all night, for that it was 
better to remain on the defensive, than to become the 
assailants. 

But I was far too cold, too sleepy, and too impatient 
to follow that advice ; therefore, begging him to keep the 
pistol in hand, and to look as terrible as he could, I pre- 
vailed on him to open ‘the door in the manner I have 
described ; and what did we then find, but two of the 
largest dogs I ever gaw in my life. They were indeed 


which was destined to be our quarters for the night. It | 


We went into a large room to eat our supper, and | be found at first, but when we made them understagg 
there we found a great, ferocious-looking fellow, who sat | that it was because he spoke Italian, and we could ng 


thought I would have my revenge upon him ; and began | room where he was lying. His manner was very vagye 
sketching him, which made Castelli very angry, saying | When we said we were afraid we had disturbed bi j 
il was a most dangerous experiment to irritate any one | the night, he replied, “ No; I assure you, gentlemen, [ 
in that way, at a time that he felt we were in very sus- | heard nothing of it. I give you my word of honour] ¢j 


| most beautiful creatures ; but appeared to take Dot thy 
slightest notice of us. I expected at first they would 
growl, but not the least. I then spoke to them in 
carressing tone, but they were equally unmoved : s{jjj the 
finding them there was so far serviceable, that my ape 
prehensions were totally removed. : 
Castelli viewed it in a different light, and was by no 
means easy in his mind. I went to bed again, and slept 
| soundly and undisturbed till the morning; but Caste 
declared that he felt restless all the night through, Nex 
| morning, when we asked for the landlord, he was poi , 


| otherwise explain ourselves, at last they showed us to, 


not hear any thing whatever, bat lay quietly here aj 


A short, square man came in, dressed in a cloak, not | night, and knew nothing of what was going forwari,”! 
He stood opposite | His manner was evidently that of one who imagined 


himself suspected of something, and who wished to ex. 
culpate himself. 

Castelli, at this period, informed me that the people at 
| the inn at Neussatz had apprised him that the road we 
were about to travel was a very dangerous one, particu. 
larly as far as Theresianople; but having passed that 
spot, he felt somewhat re-assured, and observed, that he 
would not tell me, as he knew I should load my Pistols, 
and prepare for defence ; and he was convinced that re 
sistance only aggravated the danger. 

From what we learned afterwards, we had reason to 
believe that our alarm was not without a cause, and that 
the intention, at any rate, was to have robbed us, ani 
perhaps to have taken our lives, if they could have done 
it quietly as we lay in our beds; but when they found 
us disposed for resistance, they relinquished their inten. 
tion, as the noise and uproar would have been such in 
the struggle, as might so easily have led to discovery, 
should any one have been passing within hearing of the 
house ; not that they could have felt any doubt as to the 
issue of the contest, as there were at least five of them, 
In fact, we had seen that number, and a youth. 

We were also informed that the gentlemen of the 
country, who often traveled in similar wagons as that 
in which we had been jolted for the last week, adopied 
| the precaution of carrying a blunderbuss between their 
| knees, and that if more than one person at a time 
| sttempted to approach the vehicle, that they let fly at 
| them without waiting for questions, In fact, we under 
stood that that part of Hungary was in such a state, that 
| there were bands of brigands, who would write to some 

of the country gentlemen, saying that if they did not de- 

posit so much corn, wine, and other articles, with a 
| certain sum of money, at a spot specified, that they should 
| have cause to repent it. 

These mandates, it appears, were generally obeyed, 33 
| the only means of preserving the properties and lives of 
those families who received such warnings. 

We were no sooner in full trot on the road, than I 
perceived that Castelli was in higher spirits and better 
humour than I had seen him for some time. He was 9 
delighted at getting away from that den of thieves, as he 
styled it, in a whole skin. Our conductor was ulso more 
civil than before, and promised us that we should be at 
Pesth by night, which was indeed cheering news. The 
country continued still very uninviting ; and the poot 
horses had the greatest difficulty to drag us through 
many places where the wagon sunk to the naves of the 
wheels, 











At last we arrived at a house, where we were (0 
refresh. It stood alone, and had a most solitary and 
miserable appearance. We had, as usual, to descend in 


one dry spot I observed was always kept comparatively 
clean, on which the horses regularly roll, as soon as they 
are unharnessed. 

We were very hungry, but could not eat. The only 
fare the house afforded was some pork fat, which was 
fried ; and the bread was so bad ; we tried, but could not 
get it down. We therefore re-entered our wagon, will 
empty stomachs; but were soon gratified by seeing in 
the extreme distance the mountains behind Buda. Soon 
after the most elevated buildings were visible, The 
country became picturesque and pleasant; the roads 


the mud, and wade through it to reach the house; but 
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cheerful. Pesth at length rose before us ; and about dark 
we entered that beautiful city. 

Castelli having passed some days there at an inn that 
he was pleased with, we wished to install ourselves at the 
same; but as he could not recollect its sign, or its loca- 
lity, we had great difficulty in finding it, and hacking 
the wagon about from street to street, did not at all 
please the driver. However, by the assistance of some 
gentlemen passing by, we found it, and there took up 


our quarters. 
——— 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


Good inn—Pesth—Buda, or Offen—Concert—Theatre—Steamer 
on the Danube —Passengers—Comfortless night—Presburg— 
Impositions at the inns—Crowded with customers—Arrival at 
Vienna—Embarrassment—Impudent coachman--Fine city--Its 
palaces —Churches—Carriages—Skeletons of saints— Belvidere 
_-The Prater—> tate of things in Austria—Espionage—Dread 
of liberal sentiments—Injustice—The late emperor—Custom- 
house annoyance—Alins liberally bestowed—Constant pre- 
cautionary measures—Departure from Vienna—Saltzburg— 
Church with five organs—Frontiers of Bavaria—Munich—Odd 
system of Hay-making—Carlsruhe—German impositions— 
Their cold insolence—Amusing Englishman—His droll mis- 
takes, and altercation with a German—Concluding remarks— 
Recent works on Greece and Turkey—Difference of opinion— 
Means of obtaining information—Sources, authentic or other- 
wise—A lady’s description. 


At length, fixed in a comfortable inn, we were in a 
mood to appreciate all its advantages, but first despatched 
our driver, who was disposed to extort from us a farther 
sum than we had agreed to give him; but some gentle- 
men interfering, he gave up the point, and they sent him 
away, telling him that he ought to be very well satisfied 
in having a new tilt to his wagon, which we had paid 
for, and allowed him to retain. 

We found the beds at the inn very excellent, and the 
chambers the same. Several large coffee or dining rooms, 
handsome billiard tables, and crowds of gentlemen fre- 
quenting the house from morning till night. There was, 
besides, a large room devoted to the beer drinkers, and 
which seemed occupied by persons of an inferior class. 
We found that the steam-boat which was to convey us 
to Presburg would not depart till Monday morning ; 
therefore, as it was on Friday evening that we arrived, 
ample time was affurded for us to view the city and its 
suburbs. 

Pesth and Buda are merely divided from each other 
by the Danube, and a bridge of boats is the means of 
communication between them. I was quite surprised to 
find in Pesth so beautiful a city ; many of the streets are 
equal to those of Bath; new buildings were erecting of 
the handsomest description. The shops are mostly well 
furnished with articles of every kind ; and many of them 
fitted up in very good taste. The hackney coaches were 
the best I have seen any where, both as regards the 
vehicles and the horses. 

We next went to see Buda, or, as the Germans call 
it, Offen, which is a city quite of another description 
from that of Pesth, being quite in the old style. The 
prince palatine has a palace there, built on an eminence 
which commands a view that is highly interesting. You 
quite look down upon Pesth, and trace the Danube for 
some distance. ‘The walks about the palace is pretty, if 
only from their situation, but appeared little frequented. 

Buda has almost as dull an appearance as Pesth has 
the reverse. The former is the ancient capital of Hun- 
gary ; but I did not find any particularly interesting re- 
mains of antiquity in it during the short time I had to 
explore it; neither did our cicerone mention any monu- 
ment much worthy our attention, besides the palace and 
the observatory. Some of the churches and public 
buildings are rather handsome. 

On the evening after our arrival, a concert was given 
in the great room of the inn where we were staying, by 
a musical society of amateurs; and, though we were 
total strangers, we were invited. We at first declined, 
as we were in our traveling costumes, and our trunks 
being packed up, we did not wish to disturb them for the 
sake of a few hours. But our inviters would not hear 
of any excuse; therefore we went roughly clad as we 
were, Tho performers executed the overture to Der 
Freischutz, and several of Rossini’s pieces, in very good 
style, 

The following evening we went to the theatre, and 
saw the Somnambula, The performance was respectable ; 
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| but the house looked very dismal, being so poorly lighted 


that we could not see the countenance even of the per- 
son who sat nextto us. This is the custom in some 
parts of the Continent, and in my opinion takes off much 
from the pleasure of the theatres, as it appears to me 
that the brilliant display of the house and audience forms 
one of its attractive charms. 

On retiring we had given orders to be called at six the 
next morning, that we might be in time for the departure 
of the steam-boat; and we received the most positive 
assurances that we should be awakened at the stated 
hour. But faithless to their promises, I heard the clock 
strike the hour of summons, and no one came near us; 
and it was with difficulty we could get our bill settled, 
the overcharges struck off, and our trunks and effects on 
board in time. 

We found a great number of passengers assembled 
on deck, and amongst them some extremely agreeable 
and well informed men, including several young Hun- 
garian gentlemen; and I certainly must admit that I 
never, any where, met with men of more amiable man- 
ners than the well educated Hungarians; ever ready to 
assist and oblige a traveller, always willing to enter into 
conversation, and to communicate that information which 
they judged might be useful or agreeable to their audi- 
tors. The peasantry, on the contrary, we found surly, 
disposed to be insolent, and imposing whenever an op- 
portunity offered. 

I did not generally find the banks of the Danube so 
picturesque as I had expected. Occasionally there were 
some very interesting positions; and now and then the 
towers of an old castle would lend their aid to complete 
the picture ; but the greater part of the scenery was but 
mediocre. 

The cabin was a hot, crowded, busy scene, where cards, 
chess, dominos, &c., were going forward. Amongst the 
passengers were two English gentlemen; the one was 
Lord Claude H , the other his friend. The first was 
one of the most intelligent young men I ever met with. 
In fact, I could hardly have supposed him to have been 
so young as the age his friend stated him to be, not 
imagining it possible that at his years he could have ac- 
quired so much general information. His companion 
had also traveled far, and had availed kimself of all the 
advantages which a polished education affords, in regard 
to the observations he had made, and in his manner of 
communicating them to others. They left us about ten 
at night to proceed by land, and I much regretted the 
loss of their society. 





I descended into the cabin, and there found that every | 


one had already cuddled themselves to sleep, and had 


occupied every bench, stool, or chair, that was to be found. | 
I therefore had the bare ground alone on which I could | 


lay my bones. I thought of my journey through Turkey, 


and would have been glad of some hay or straw to have | 


lain upon. I never passed a more disagreeable night ; 
besides not sleeping, I felt the cold most severely. 


the other passengers were wrapped up in immense cloaks, 


which served them to lie upon, and wherewith to cover | 


themselves besides; but I, coming from a warm climate, 
had not taken the same precautions. I never was more 
pleased at the sight of coming daylight, when I mounted 
the deck, and paced it until I got warm; Castelli and 
others soon joining me. 

All were much disappointed at hearing we should not 
be able to reach Presburg till the next day, and I began 
to anticipate the horrors of another night; but I had a 
friend at court, who took compassion on me. The en- 
gineer was an Englishman, and I am sorry I now forget 
his name; a more kind civil fellow never lived, and at 
night he would insist upon my getting into his bed, 


which was in a nice little room fitted up on the deck, | 


assuring me if I did not make use of it he should not, 
as he would be attending to the engine all night; he, 


besides, lent me Bulwer’s Devereux, to amuse myself 


till I got to sleep. Castelli peeped in at me, and quite 
envied me my comfortable quarters. 


The next morning we landed at Presburg, which cer- | 


tainly is a fine handsome town, though not quite equal 
to Pesth. We were anxious to get to Vienna; but only 
one place in the diligence being vacant, I ceded it to 
Castelli, who started at night, and I continued walking 
about exploring the different quarters of the town, 


They have a handsome public walk, some fine wide | 
Here the dict of 


streets, and noble looking buildings. 
Hungary sits, which was proceeding whilst I was there ; 


All | 
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and I met some of the members coming from it in cos- 
tume. There is still the fine old castle standing, in which 
are deposited the regalia of Hungary, consisting of the 
crown and sceptre of Stephen, their first king. 

The next morning I was up before daylight; the 
waiter had, as usual, promised to call me in time for the 
coach, and, as usual, committed a breach of faith. And 
at last I was obliged to call the waiter, who did not bring 
me my account until all the passengers were seated in 
the coach, and the driver bellowing to me to make haste, 
and declaring he would start without me. Hence, when 
the bill did arrive, I had no time to correct the errors in 
it, which, as we had ever found in Hungary, were in the 
landlord’s favour; and when I afterwards submitted it to 
Castelli’s inspection, he having ever been the auditor of 
accounts, he found they had charged us for what we 
never had, they had added up wrongly, making the 
amount more than it ought to be, and they had given 
me too little change. 

This was what I call triple cheating, and appeared to 
be a system so well understood, from constant practice, 
in Hungary and Germany, that 1 found at al) the inns 
at which I stopped in these countries, they appeared az 
fait at this profitable mode of reckoning. I found the 
road from Presburg to Vienna all that was brisk and 
amusing, many villages, here and there an old castle, 
handsome seats, picturesque grounds, and generally some 
object to arrest the attention. 

We stopped at a large village at the same time that 
a host of other vehicles, some that were preceding, others 
following us, also drew up ; ali discharging their passen- 
gers at the inn where we were to refresh. The con- 
sequence was, that it was crowded to such an excess 
that even standing room could not be obtained; and I 
understand that the other auberges were similarly thronged 
with people. ‘This arises from the system that exists in 
Germany of limiting the number of each trade to so few, 
that each of the privileged persons makes fortunes, but 
the public is not so well served as if all were open to 
fair competition. After a great deal of bustle I obtained 
a cutlet, but many persons left the house when the 
coaches were ready, unable to procure any thing. 

About dusk we approached Vienna; but before I 
| entered it they took from me my box of drawings, sketches, 
| &c., and which I never saw again until some weeks 
after my arrival in London. I remonstrated as well as I 
could against their depriving me of it; but the custom- 
house seals were upon it, therefore they were inexorable, 
| giving me a ticket, where they directed me to apply for 
| it in Vienna. 
| J had not proceeded much further before a note was 
thrown into our vehicle, which proved to be from Cas- 
telli. It had been agreed that I was to find him at the 
| Goldenen Oxen, an inn he had been accustomed to fre- 

quent; bet on arriving there in the morning be found it 
was shat up: he therefore directed me to proceed to the 
On quitting the diligence I took a hackney 





Wilderman. 
coach with another gentleman, who was set down at his 
own door, he directing the coachman to the Wilderman, 
but must have mistaken the house, as he sent us quite 
in another direction. For my part I thought [ was going 
to be driven about Vienna all night; the coachman asking 
several passengers, who appeared to send us all manner 
of ways. At last we really got to the Wilderman; but 
when I asked for Castelli they vowed that there was no 
such person there. ‘That there was I insisted, and that 
there was not they persisted, but said they thought he 
might be at another inn, somewhat higher up. I began 
to feel very uncomfortable, fearing I might not find Cas. 


telli, imagining that there must be some mistake which 
I could not comprehend. I went to the inn to which I 
had been directed, and, as I imagined, no one had there 
heard of him. I then returned to the Wilderman, and 
made so much noise that I brought all belonging to the 
house about me; and one person at last admitted that 
Castelli was in the house, and, in much suspense, bad 
| been waiting for, and wondering what had bec« 
Ilaving given the coachman so much trouble, I gave 
for himself, and 


me of me, 


| the rascal half as much as his fare 
thought I was very generous; but he thought otherwise, 
and demanded more, abusing me most ferociously be. 
cause I would not comply ; and when he found no words 
| would move me, he attempted to detain one of my trunks, 
which I snatched from him. The wretch then sheok 
his fist at me; [ raised my whip to strike him ; be would 
| have desired nothing better; but I checked myself in 
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time. We had many spectators, principally persons | to look at—they had numbers of similar carriages at the 


belonging to or at the inn, but all sided with the coach- 
man against me. 
in Germany and France. In the latter, if any of the 
lower orders are inclined to be impudent, the better class 
would always take the part of the stranger; whereas, in 
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| Same price. 


Hence the differenee I have eve: found | 


. ' 
the former, even the gentlemen would sustain the inso- | 


lence of their boors against the traveller. 

At length, after all my troubles, I got comfortably in- 
stalled in the Hotel de Wilderman, Castelli having pro- 
vided all that was necessary to render our quurters agree- 
able. He had been as much discomfited as I had, having 
arrived at Vienna at five o’clock in the morning. ‘The 
inn at which he stopped was uninhabited, and he had to 
walk the streets till daylight, when the cold was unusu- 


ally severe. At Jast he was obliged to make his appear- 


In one of the churches—I do not exactly remember 
which—they have the skeletons of saints stretched out 
on the sarcophagi of different tombs. The body is 
covered over with gold and silver lace, which is twined 
about the ribs, &c.; but the skull is left bare, grinning 
at you in all its death-like horror—forming a disgusting 


| contrast to the gaudy and idle trappings with which vani- 
| ty, superstition, and fanaticism, have decked the other 


ance at the family of his friend, a merchant of some | 
| that kind of article ; but that is an error, as the prede- 


eminence, who recommended him to the auberge where 
We at present were stationed, 
Breakfast over, we sallied forth to view the-city, which 


certainly has some most imposing features. ‘Ibe vari- 


parts of these mortal ruins. Amongst these venerated 
skeletons I noticed the name of St. George; indeed, their 
respective coggomens are written over each of them. 
The manner in which these holy bones are procured 
is somewhat amusing. ‘he court or government of 
Vienna send to Rome, stating that they want a saint or 
two, as that city is supposed to be the best market for 


cessors of the present pope sold off all their old stock of 


saints; but as the demand still continued, the court of | 


| Rome, from a pure feeling of true benevolence, did not 


ous palaces of the different noble families, whose illus- 


trious names have been long familiar to our ears, have a 


giand though heavy appearance. 


caught by some magniticent edifice, and he is informed | 


that it is the palace of the house of Lichtenstein—an- 
other, of Schwartzenburg, or Metternich, &c. There is 
a sort of frowning solemnity which reigns throughout 
the air of these buildings, which have a most imposing 


and aristocratic eflect. I bave often thought how insig- 


nificant the exterior of the houses of our nobility appear | 


in London—mere upright walls with square holes in | 


them for windows—whilst the residences of the nobles 
at Vienna, and many other towns on the continent, are 


adorned by statues, have lofty arched gateways, massive | 


columns, rich cornices, and other decorations, which 
give an air of pride and grandeur to the mansions of the 
great. 

The church of St. Etienne particularly attracted my 
attention : the tower, after that of Strasburg, is, I believe, 
considered to be the highest in Europe. It is a singu- 
larly fine Gothic pile, and I was so fond of admiring it, 
that I generally used to make it in my way wherever I 
might be going, whenever I went out. 
partial to sauntering down the !ong aisles of cathedrals. 
[ know not whether it produces the same effect which it 
has upon others, but there is, for me, a delicious calm, a 
solemn stillness, in those vast monastic edifices, which 
engenders a tone of thought that I cannot describe, and 
often have wondered whether persons in general have 
felt the same sensation which I have, and in which I 
have found a greater charm than in any other pleasure 
of life—particularly when the chanting has been going 
forward, and the softened tones of the human voice di- 
vine have been echoed from the vaulted roof; the sub- 
dued light through the painted window, the hollow sound 
of steps pacing along the gloomy cloister, all tend to 
atiune the feelings to the harmony of repose, 

In another of the churches there is a monument, most 
highly worthy the attention of the artist and the ama- 
tear: it is from the chisel of Canova. Four periods of 
life are introduced—extreme age, manhood, youth, and 
infancy. Whilst I was examining the exquisite propor- 
tions and classic taste displayed in so beautiful a group, 
a grand ‘l’e Deum was performing in the most splendid 
style, and the voca! and instrumental powers which were 
I vuring forth the strains of praise, altogether combined 
to produce the sublimest effect. 

‘Uo me it would have been a treat of the highest class, 
if it had not been for Castelli, who kept twitching me by 
the elbow, wanting me to go with him and Jook at a car- 
riage which he had just bought. Accordingly, for peace 
and quietness’ suke, I went to a large manufactory of 
vehicles of various descriptions, The one he bad pur- 
was a handsome family carriage, capable of con- 
taining six persons, including every convenience that 
ingenuity could devise ; the linings, the lamps, the coach- 
box, the servants’ seat, were all of the handsomest of the 
entered the vehicle, and 








kind—at least apparently. I 
examined it in every nook and corner, endeavouring to 
find a blemish, but in vain; as, when I heard the price, 
I could not couceive but that there must be something 
coucealed, Which must account for the very low charge 
that was demanded—being only seventy pounds, The 
only denial belonging to it appeared to me that it was 
rater heavy, but eatremely brilliant, solid, and dashing 





: : ‘ie 
The stranger's eye Is | 


like that such pious people should be disappointed, and, 


| with much acuteness, hit upon a plan for comforting the 


holy zeal of the court of Vienna. 

There is a sort of charnel-house at Rome, in which 
they deposit the bodies of thieves, malefactors, &c. ; from 
one of these they therefore select a skeleton of fair pro- 
portions, say a few prayers over it, give it a blessing, aad 
pack it off to their credulous purchasers, receiving a large 
sum for it in return, ‘This spec they have carried on to 
great advantage with different countries, for many years. 

The Belvidere palace is a noble building, erected for 
Prince Eugene, in which there is a very valuable collec- 
tion of pictures—some of the finest specimens of Ru- 
bens I have seen any where—and many others of the 
different schools of the old masters ; but numbers there 
are with the names attached to them of artists, who, 
could they rise from their graves, would indeed be in- 
dignant, could they see the rubbish that was attributed 
to their pencils. Here also are exhibited the perform- 


| ances of the modern artists, which display a very con- 


siderable degree of merit; but, I should still say, one 


| grade lower than that of England or France. 


lL always was | 


In the evening we went to an amateur concert, and 
heard some vocal duets, trios, chorusses, &c., executed 
in very good style. It is astonishing how generally the 
Germans are good musicians, and how rare to find a 
man amongst them who has not some idea of harmony, 
and cannot derive pleasure from it, even in the lowest 
classes. 

The public walks at Vienna are extremely fine, and 
palaces appear to rise before you whichever way you 
turn. ‘There are some fine squares, and many noble 
public buildings; the imperial palace is a large, heavy 
looking fabric, and many of those edifices have a sort 
of gloomy frowning appearance; most of the streets 
are narrow, and the houses high, which adds to that 
dark heavy aspect which pervades the greater part of 
Vienna. 

The Prater is a sort of extensive park, and is frequent- 
ed as a promenade by pedestrians, equestrians, and car- 
riages. We dined the next day with a Mr. Miller, a 
merchant, a friend of Castelli, living in very good style: 
our means of communication was the French language, 
which the family spoke fluently. Their mode of living, 
the supply of the table, &c., appeared to be much in the 
same manner as similar classes to themselves in Paris 
are accustomed to; their education and information 
would bear the same comparison. 

Hitherto, wherever I had been, I only heard the most 
exti.vagant praises of the late deceased emperor, and 
expressions of the utmost approbation of the existing 
government and actual state of things. But having a 
letter to a Mr. B., an English gentleman, I was enlight- 
ened on the subject in a very different manner, who as- 
sured me, that although the persons I might meet with 
should sing the praises of the Austrian sway, yet it was 
from no other motive than that of fearing to express 
their sentiments, as the espionage system is carried to 
that excess, that a dozen persons could hardly meet to- 
gether without there being a conviction throughout the 
party, that they have a spy or agent of the government 
amongst them. Almost/all the valets de place are in 
its pay, and are required to give information as to what 
houses and gociety their masters frequent, and how they 


occupy their time; this he assured fhe must have been 
‘ 








| 





| the case with myself, as well as all other strangers ; that 

it would be known where and how I had passed my time, 
and as I had not been near any obnoxious persons, an 
occupied myself very innocently, I should in all proba. 
bility have the word harmless written after my name, so 
that at any future period should I again appear at Vj. 
enna, they would turn to my name, which would have 
its place in its alphabetical station, and finding the flat. 
tering appellation after it would suffer me to go my ways 
unmolested. 

Mr. B. also informed me of the mischief which ac. 
crued from that unjust system of allowing only a limited 
number of the same business: hence the tyranny of the 
tradespeople over their customers; the butcher will not 
let you select what joint you wish, and the baker tells 
you what bread you may have, unless, indeed, you may 
be a person of the highest rank; if you murmur, the 
answer is then go to another, and if you follow that ad- 
vice, you will be served the same. These butchers, 
bakers, grocers, &c., make large fortunes, and all having 
obtained the privilege or patent, either by purchase or 
otherwise, of following any branch of business, naturally 
uphold this system of monopoly, or exclusiveness, as it 
ensures them the means of rapidly gaining competence; 
but it is the public that suffer, and more especially the 
poor. 

The vigilant and incessant anxiety to suppress every 
liberality of feelings is conspicuous in every branch con- 
nected with the government. The answer of the empe- 
ror to an address from one of the universities, which has 
been echoed throughout all the newspapers in Europe, 
wherein he says, “ I do not want Jearned men in my do- 
minions ; what I require are obedient subjects ;” is the 
sum and substance of the principles upon which Austria 
wishes to govern; hence, any man who happens to be 
suspected of possessing any sentiment, not thoroughly 
accordant with ultra-abolitionism, is immediately made 
to feel the disapprobation of the monarch and his minis- 
ters, 

A powerful instance of this occurred shortly prior to 
my arrival at Vienna. A professor, who held a lucra- 
tive appointment, and whose talents had long been the 
admiration of the public, had in one of his lectures ex- 
pressed some idea which rather savoured of more libe- 
rality of feeling than the government thought consistent 
with their system of policy, it therefore determined to 
remove him; but fearful of irritating the people by a 
disgraceful dismissal of their favourite, they appointed 
the obnoxious gentleman as librarian, a situation in 
which the pecuniary advantages were as great as the 
one of which he had been deprived; and in the latter, 
he was placed in a position wherein he would never 
again have an opportunity of appearing before the pub- 
lic. 

I shall state yet one other circumstance, proving how 
political feeling predominates, absorbing every idea of 
equity and justice. An obscure individual wishing to 
curry favour with the government, got up a string of ac- 
cusations against a high literary character, who filled 
some post in a public department, but who, it was fear- 
ed, had been slightly inoculated by the liberal mania. 
One of the charges brought against the accused was, 


' that when he removed from the government office to his 


private apartments, he conveyed thither some of the fur- 
niture of the bureau, which belonged to the state. The 
caluraniated man indignantly repelled the malicious 
falsehood, and proved his innocence satisfactorily to all 
parties, and then demanded that justice be done upon his 
accuser. “No,” said the emperor; “if I punish men 
who bring me information, because they have been de- 
ceived, I shall never know what is going forward. Who 
would give me intelligence of what they hear in the 
world, if the fear hung over them that if their news 
be not exactly correct, they must suffer for it. You have 
cleared yourself, and that is all that nced concern you in 


| the affair.” 


Yet it must generally I think be admitted, that the 





emperor was a mild, amiable man, easy of access, and 
ready to hear grievances, and promise redress which 
he intended to fulfil; but as that redress was always re- 
ferred to his ministers, it seldom or never was granted. 
Yet, on the whole, his subjects appeared to me to be 
wel! clothed, and well fed, and mostly inclined to be very 
saucy. 

In order to proceed to Paris, my passport was required 
to be signed by the following ambassadors,"the English, 
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French, Bavarian, Wirtemberg, and Baden, as also by 
the police of Austria ; this creates an awkward detention 
to a traveller that is hurried, as sometimes it is difficult 
to obtain the signature of more than one in a day. My 
little box of pictures I applied for in vain at the custom- 
house, Mr. Miller sending one of his clerks with me, and 
afterwards we went to the barrier, and there could not 
find it; ultimately, Mr. Miller himself accompanied me 
to the custom-house, and gave directions for it to be for- 
warded to Strasburg, and from thence transmitted to 
Paris. It appeared that all the expense I had incurred 
on account of my drawings, I might reclaim, having 
arisen from the ignorance of the officers at Semlin. But 
finding that I must petition and go through a variety of 
ceremonies and delay, I preferred submitting to the first 
oss. 
Amongst the ornaments of Vienna are a number of 
statues, which are extremely good. All are of much 
about the same period; but those of more recent date, 
with the exception of some delightful specimens of Ca- 
nova and Thorwalsden, are but indifferent. Why is it 
that the art of sculpture should have thus retrograded 
here, and at several other places it is most powerfully 
exemplified. There is much breadth and spirit in many 
statues at Paris, the works of about a century and a half 
back ; whereas, the more modern are far inferior to them 
in symmetry and taste. In London the same remark is 
applicable. How fine is the equestrian statue of Charles 
the First, at Charing Cross, and several others of the 
same epoch, or a little later ; and what are those statues 
which they have stuck up in the new streets and squares?! 
the greater part of them beneath mediocrity. 

Although only the beginning of November when I 
was at Vienna, the cold was extremely severe, and peo- 
ple were wrapped up in immense cloaks, with a profu- 
sion of fur. I was much amused by observing a great 
variety of costume amongst the peasantry, according to 
the different provinces from whence they came. Of misery 
I saw but few symptoms, 

Charity, that great staff of arbitrary government, is, 
I understand, most profusely dispensed in Austria; that 
is, when I state charity, I mean in the commonplace ac- 
ceptation of the word, and not in its sublimest view,— 
which is, unfortunately, but too rarely comprehended. 
Alms, perhaps, best express my meaning, which are 
most liberally bestowed, and ever tend to increase the 
dependent feeling of the poor. When a man receives 
payment as compensation for his labour, it contributes 
to the independence of his character; but when he re- 
ceives unearned gratuity, it degrades him in the eyes of 
himself. 

Notwithstanding all the endeavours of Austria to the 
contrary, the seeds of liberalism have been sown through- 
out the country, and are germinating. ‘Too many young 
Englishmen are scattered about the different universities 
of Germany, not to disseminate the advantages of a free 
and unreserved government, and excite a desire in the 
youth of the country to see their own institutions assi- 
milated to those of England; whilst the means adopted 
to smother this rising feeling are unremittingly enforced 
in every corner of the empire. 

Just after the three glorious days at Paris, as they are 
termed, the Austrian court were in a regular fright, and 
several advantages were conceded to the people. An 
octroi on poultry, which had been found rather obnoxious, 
was withdrawn, and many similar exactions were remit- 
ted; but no sooner was calm thoroughly and solidly re- 
established, than all the petty oppressions were restored. 
In fact, the imperial government feel that they have a 
volcano beneath them ; their precautionary measures are 
always in activity, and their apprehensions ever on the 
qui vive. Notwithstanding all the various shades of 
political feeling, I found all concur in admitting the very 
estimable qualities of the Archduke Charles, and the 
transcendent abilities of Metternich as a minister. 

After a short but agreeable sojourn at Vienna, I pre- 
pared for departure, and had some difficulty in resisting 
Castelli’s persuasions to take a seat in his carriage, and 
proceed with him as far as Milan, and take that route to 
Paris,—endeavouring to prove that it was as quick a 
means of getting there as by Strasburg. On this geo- 
graphical point we were at issue; and I, persevering in 
my first intention, took leave of Castelli, and I must 
own not without much regret, as, whatever failings 
might fall to his share, he possessed one quality capable 
of redeeming a host of foibles,—and that was a good 
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heart, which covereth a multitude of sins. He and my 
English friend accompanied me to the bureau from 
whence the mails, &c. started, and I took my seat in 
what we should designate the stage-coach, but which 
also took the letters, and the Germans call the seil wa- 
gon. I was shut in with the conductor, who getting out 
at every stage throughout the night, let in every two 
hours a new portion of cold. The morning light opened 
to my view a pretty country half covered with snow. 

We passed through the towns of Ens and Linz,—the 
latter rather a handsome place, and not devoid of in- 
terest, seated on the Danube; but our approach to Saltz- 
burg displayed one of the most beautiful scenes that the 
imagination could picture. The grand outline of the 
Tyrolean mountains cut boldly against the horizon, whilst 
those which were nearer rose in wild fantastic forms, be- 
hind the venerable towers and spires of the city. The 
river Saltza meandered through the dale at the base of 
the different hills which on all sides skirted the Land- 
wagee; the most picturesque farm-houses, surrounded 
by orchards, were scattered through the valley; whilst 
amongst the clumps of high trees the stately chateau 
showed its dark walls, frowning in all the gloom of 
feudal pride; and hard by the humble cot scarce reared 
its lowly roof, but added its link of social charms to the 
chain of interesting objects which abounded on every 
side. 

As soon as I had descended from the vehicle in which 
I had Jong been closely penned, I proceeded to explore 
the streets of Saltzburg, and, as usual, first sought the | 
churches, accompanied by a fellow passenger,—a very | 
fine young man from Venice, of a most prepossessing and | 


The cathedral of St. Rupert | 





gentlemanly appearance. 
first attracted our notice,—a fine old building, and hav- 
ing the extraordinary peculiarity of possessing five or- 
gans, which, I understand, are all played on certain days 
of the year. We next visited a church which had a | 
still more ancient appearance,—I think called St. Peter’s, 
—having a building near it, which we understood to be 
a monastery. 

An immense archway has been cut through the solid | 
tock, to a considerable height, through which the public 
road passes; from the top of which icicles hung of 
twenty feet in length : one fell whilst we were looking up 
at them, a few yards from us, with an immense crash, 
the noise of which was much increased by the deep hol- 
low echo which responded even to the slightest step or 
breath. How strange appeared to me the suddenness 
and intensity of the cold, whilst I still carried on my 
cheek the scar of a wound burnt by the power of the 
sun but a few weeks before, when on my route from 
Constantinople. But I must advise my readers, if they 
ever travel in hot climates, to have a broad-brimmed hat, | 
which may in some degree shade the face, and protect it | 
from the scorching rays of the sun, I, with my usual | 

| 
| 
| 
| 








improvidence, had only furnished myself with a little 
round fur cap, and bitterly suffered from my want of 
precaution. 

Saltzburg, being a great thoroughfare, has rather a | 
busy, active appearance. The population has been esti- | 
mated at twenty thousand ; but, from the extent of the | 
city, I should judge that at present there must be con- 
siderably more than that number. 

Shortly after resuming our journey, we were stopped | 
at nightfall on the frontiers of Bavaria, to have our bag- | 
gage searched; and as they have no house, nor even shed, | 
on the spot, the whole operation went on in the middle | 
of the road. Can any thing be imagined more disagree- 
able? Fortunately the examination was as slight and 
rapid as the traveller could desire. 

I was very much pleased with Munich or Minchin, as 
the Germans call it, and regretted much that I had not 
time to see all its wonders; it certainly is a city of the 
handsomest class. The public buildings are splendid, 
the houses are high, and have many of them a noble | 
air, and the streets are of a good width. The museum, 
cabinet of curiosities, and the collection of pictures, are | 
justly celebrated throughout Europe. In fact, there are | 
so many objects of the highest interest, that no traveller 
en passant can attempt to give any description that could | 
render them justice. I shall therefore leave it to abler | 
hands, and those who have had better opportunities and | 
longer time than myself to view it attractions, to descant | 
upon their merits. 

I was here joined by a countryman, a Mr. Robinson, 
who traveled with me to Paris, and who proved a very 


intelligent and agreeable companion. As we journeyed 
through Bavaria, I was much amused with observing the 
very absurd notion the people of the country have of 
making hay: it was about the middle of November, and 
the hay was all out in the fields hanging upon little poles, 
rather higher than a man; these sticks, or long staves, 
or stakes, it appears are stuck in the ground, and they 
then throw the hay upon them. At a distance the effect 
is that of human figures; so much so, that at first I 
thought that a row of these queer kind of haycocks, 
very far off, was a procession of monks. The intense 
stupidity of such a system of haymaking was to me quite 
marvellous ; in most countries the greatest care is taken 
if possible to get the hay in without its having had any 
wet: but a Bavarian, who was in the coach, and who 
defended their system of husbandry, declared that they 
found that the rain did the hay a great deal of good, as 
it washed the sourness out of it, and therefore they left 
it exposed to the weather until they considered it was 
thoroughly purified. 

I traversed the rest of Germany with such rapidity, 
that it would be impossible for me to attempt to describe 
scenes which I saw in so hurried a manner. We passed 
through the towns of Augsburg, Ulm, and Stuttgard, 
and at Carlsruhe, we stopped a few hours, which gave 
us time to visit the churches, and the palace of the grand 
Duke of Baden, which do not possess any remarkable 
attractions ; the streets and town in general appeared re- 
markably neat and quiet. The inn at which we were 
staying was passably comfortable, and indeed I found 
many such in Germany; bat frequently a strong dispo- 
sition on the part of the innkeepers and waiters to im- 
pose. The money is very difficult for a stranger to cal- 
culate, as it differs in value in almost every province, or 
at least in each state; hence the traveller is often cheat- 
ed in receiving change, as it is so puzzling for any one 
that is not accustomed to count up correctly all the small 
coins, that after bothering over it a short time, one 
pockets what is offered, relying on the honesty of the 
dealer, and thankful for what one can get. 

One instance of extortion amused us exceedingly. 
An Italian gentleman, at the sort of tad/e d’héte where 
we all dined, asked for some cheese, that he wished to 
scrape into his vermicelli soup; it was a long time be- 
fore they produced it, and then brought in a piece of 
three or four pounds, and when we each paid our stipend 
for our dinners, they charged the [talian for the whole 
lump of cheese ; he at first remoustrated, but finding it 
useless, he determined to take the cheese with him, and 
afterwards gave it to the conducteur. 

At the inn where Castelli and myself were staying at 
Vienna, there was one large dining-room where every 
one dined at separate tables, as at a restaurateur’s. We 
requested to have our bill for what we ate or drank every 
day ; but although they promised we should, they never 
would comply. At last, when we came to sum up, prior 
to departure, we found many things charged which we 
never had, making a difference of about fourteen florins. 
At first they persisted that all was right, and that the 
mistake was ours, but on our persisting, and proving to 
them that we had taken notes each day, they began to 
yield; but when we observed to the clerk of the house, 


| who arranged all the cash settlements, that we had re- 


quested to have our account each day, his reply was 
very candid, saying, “ Oh, but they will never.do that, 
as they could never then charge for any thing beyond 
what you really had, without your immediately perceiv- 
ing it.” This at once explains that the constant errors 
in the bills are not from mistakes, but from system; and 
this was at one of the first hotels at Vienna. Marshal 
Bourmont, the conqueror of Algiers, with his two sons, 
were at the same inn, and used to dine at the table next 
to ours. The young men (particularly one of them 
whom I had often seen at Paris) have a gentlemanly ap- 
pearance ; but the father has more the air of a hosier or 
haberdasher, than of a high military commander, 

The cool insolence of the lower class of Germans often 
irritated me. At one village where we stopped to refresh, 
I remained an instant after the other passengers, to re- 
reive my change, and when I descended I found the 
diligence had started, no one giving me the slightest 
notice. Mr. Robinson endeavoured to make the con- 
ducteur wait for me, but in vain, I ran after the vehicle, 
and fortunately overtook it; the conducteur opening the 
door with all possible coolness, and without the slightest 
expression either by look, word, or manner, that could 
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indicate the least care at leaving me behind; as I could 
not speak German, I could not scold him, but I looked 
at him as blackly as my physiognomy would permit, 
which appeared to make about as much impression upon 
him as it would upon the diligence itself. I was much 
surprised to find the manners of the lower orders so 
brutal in arbitrary governments, where corporeal punish- 
ment is applied on every trivial occasion. I, on the con- 
trary, expected to meet with the most servile civility from 
them ; but certainly Hungary and Germany are instances 
to the contrary, as in both those countries rudeness and 
indifference appear to be the most striking characteristics 
of the peasantry. 

For respectful attention at inns and shops, or in tra- 
veling, there is no country equal to England, although 
you must pay highly for it, yet you feel that you have 
your money’s worth ; in France, on the whole, one meets 
with civility, but it is of a more familiar kind, and they 
do things for you, more as if you were a friend or equal 
(bordering sometimes on impertinence,) than as if it 
were service paid, But the German will take care not 
to give you an atom more of labour or civility than you 
exactly pay for, and that is accorded in a sluggish sulky 
manner. 

We had approached within a few leagues of Strasburg, 
when we had to turn out to change coaches, when an 





incident occurred, which afforded us so much mirth that 
| ing to them, that they can say that they have been to 


I cannot think of denying my readers their share of the 
joke. The operation of coach-changing had been effect- 
ed, and we were all regularly installed in the new vehicle, 
and ready to start for Strasburg, when a kind-hearted 
Englishman entered, and appearing in good humour with 
all the world, was no sooner seated, than he showed his 
inclination to garrulity when he discerned two country- 
men, and began by asking what time we should get to 
Mayence? We replied, that we were not going to 
Mayence, but exactly proceeding in the contrary direc- 
tion, as the coach in which we then were, was bound for 
Strasburg. “ Oh, dear no,” replied our new acquaint- 
ance, “I have just got out of the Strasburg coach, having 
come from that city where I have been staying for some 
weeks, and I am now going to pass some time at 
Mayence, for which place this diligence is now preparing 
to start.” 

Mr. Robinson and I then appealed to the other pas- 
sengers, who all assured him if he continued where he 
then was, he would certainly be taken back to Strasburg. 
At last he began to be convinced ; and then said, “ Well 
gentlemen, why should not I, then, go back to Strasburg? 
I Jike Strasburg very much, and spent a very pleasant 
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it, a German fixed his eye upon it, to whom, no doubt, 
the hat belonged ; and a most ludicrous scene followed. 
The German snatched at it, whilst the Englishman held 
it fast, determined to replace the property whence he had 
taken it; with equal right and tenacity the German kept 
his hold of what he knew to be his own: and no doubt 
must have had no very exalted opinion of the English- 
man whom he saw running away with another man’s 
hat. As neither of the disputants could speak any 
language that was intelligible to the other, no explana- 
tion could take place ; but each vociferated loudly in their 
own tongue. How the affair ended I know not. I 
looked out of the coach window after them as long as the 


| fading light would permit me to distinguish the struggle; 


and the last I saw of them they were both tugging away 
at the poor hat, till it must have become so misshapen as 
not to be worth an altercation. 

I have often been amused with a description of En- 
glishmen who come to the Continent with apparently 
scarcely any motive, often without speaking any but 
their native language, having no idea of foreign customs, 
and not sufficient natural tact to comprehend or adopt 
them ; and thus they go on blundering, quarreling, and 
giumbling to the end of their journey; and return to 
their own country without having experienced any plea- 
sure, or having it in their power to give a description of 
any thing they have seen. The only advantage remain- 


such and such a place; and that, with those sort of 
gentry, is, after all, the grand desideratum. 

We had hardly finished laughing at the freaks of our 
whimsical Englishman, before the rattling on the stones 
proclaimed that we were at Strasburg; and as it was 
from France that I departed for my trip to the East, 
being once more in France, I considered myself at home, 
and shall obtrude my lucubrations no farther on my 
readers. But before I bid them farewell, I shall subjoin 
a few concluding remarks, wishing them to understand 
that the foregoing pages were begun many months since ; 
but that the occurrence of several untoward circumstances 
prevented their completion until the present period. As 
they contain many prognostications which have been 
subsequently verified, it might appear that a tone of 
prophecy had been assumed, pretending to foretel events 
after they had happened, and had been some time before 
the world, if my readers did not bear in mind that the 
early part of the work was written prior to the termina- 
tion of the late year. On another account, also, it is 
hoped that this circumstance will be remembered, several 


| publications have recently been produced, containing 


time there, and shall be pleased to see it again, though it | 
| earliest chapters of the first volume of this work ; one in 
| particular has just appeared, in which it is observed, that 
| Greece eventually would probably supersede Italy as a 


is only a few hours since I left it.” 

To this new idea we could not but agree. Ifhe liked 
to go back again, there could be no possible objection. 
At that moment the conducteur put his head in; I was 
about to ask him where the diligence was really going, 
in orler to convince the wrong-headed Englishman that 
he was at fault; but he directly laid his hand upon me, 
begging I would not say a word, “ Or,” said he, “ they 
won't let me return to Strasburg, but make me go to 
Mayence, for which place I have paid my fare.” I then 
asked him what he would do about his effects. “ Oh! 
they will go to Mayence,” replied he; “ but I can send 
for them when I want them.” 


some remarks precisely the same as may be found in the 


fashionable resort for wealthy travellers. On which 
subject I have much dilated, and which was written 
nearly a twelvemonth since. On the other hand, a 
dissimilarity of opinion to my own is equally remarkable 
in another respect, in the work alluded to, the author, 
having eulogised the Greek females, both for their grace 
and beauty. There is no accounting for the difference 
of taste, and, as the French say, chaque a son gout ; but, 


| certainly, the gentleman ought to be regarded by the 
| Greek fair as their knight-errant, for having declared 


At last the conducteur appeared with a passenger, 


stating that there was some mistake, and that some one 
had got in whose place had not been booked. “ Hush! 
hush !” said the Englishman, putting his finger to his 
lips, to induce us to preserve silence ; but all would not 
do. The conducteur poked his lantern up into our faces, 
and soon recognised the interloper, and made him such 
unequivocal signs that he must abdicate his seat, that at 
last the poor Englishman very ruefully said, “ Oh! 
gentlemen, I am afraid now I must bundle out: good 
bye; I should have much enjoyed traveling in your 
company to Strasburg, but I suppose now I must go to 
Mayence ;” and he took his leave of us quite in dudgeon. 

Sut we had not done with him then, as, just as we 
were about to start, our bewildered countryman came 
running up to the diligence with a bat, roaring out, 
“ Gentlemen! gentlemen ; one of you have forgotten a 
hat, which I found in the Mayence coach, where you 
must have left it behind.” Now as we never bad any 
thing to do with the vehicle to which he alluded, we 
could have no pretensions to the vacant hat, and dis- 
claimed ii accordingly ; but as he was trotting back with 
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them peerless, when almost all recent travellers to Greece 
have expressed their astonishment and disappointment at 
finding such a dearth of beauty in modern Greece. 
When [ first arrived on her classic shores, it was with 
the predisposition to find beauty in every cottage, and 
wherever I went nought but couleur de rose ; but having 
the opportunity at the court, and at the ministers’ parties, 
of seeing the aristocracy of the country, and in my 
travels the peasantry, I certainly had the means of seeing 
what beauty the kingdom might afford, but was ever 
seeking in vain. I have not read, it is true, more than 
extracts of the work by the Greek ladies’ champion, but 


| certainly shall take the first opportunity of so doing, in 


hopes that some of the fair syrens may be named, and 
personally indicated, as it would almost determine me to 
return instanter to Greece, to see such phenomena. I 
undoubtedly agree with the author that there is both 
natural and artificial grace, and that the former is far the 
more fascinating of the two; but, for my part, all that I 
could discover of nature in the Greek females, was natu- 
ral awkwardness; and as regards the artificial, was the 
art they had in painting ther faces, forming their eye- 


brows, &c. &c. I therefore must bow with due submis. 
sion to the superior penetration and discernment of the 
defender of the fair. 

There are other works which have been before the 
public concerning Turkey and Greece, long prior to my 
visiting those countries, which contain observations so 
nearly similar to many of my own, that, lest I might be 
accused of plagiarism, I think it right to state that, 
with the exception of “ Anastasius,” some of «Lord 
Byron’s Letters,” “ Cavendish” and “ Pencillings by the 
Way,” I had not read any travels in the East of very 
modern date, until I had nearly completed my work, 
when I looked over several books which alluded to the 
ground which I had traversed, in order to rehearse my 
memory regarding the names of persons and places to 
which I may have adverted, having had the misfortune 
to lose all my memoranda. In referring to different 
volumes for that purpose, I found some remarks the 
same, almost verbatim, as those which I had made; but 
having once written them, I would not take the trouble 
to erase or alter them, because the same ideas had struck 
other persons before me, The fact is, that contemplating 
the same objects, the same tone of feeling is engendered 
in minds which are similarly constituted ; hence it must 
frequently occur, that the same mode of expression may 
arise in the description of the same subject, although 
given by different parties, 

Whatever information I have obtained and offered to 
the public I have derived from persons and not from 
books. Most frequently such communications as I have 
afforded have been the result of my own observations; 
and where I could not have personal experience, as that 
was not always possible, I have procured much detailed 
intelligence from individuals, on whose knowledge and 
veracity I judged I could rely. Some circumstances [ 
have stated, which certainly appear rather of the marvel- 
lous order, but such I have given, with all their doubts 
hanging over them, leaving my readers to believe or re- 
ject them, as their own judgment may dictate, 

Another instance of contrariety of opinion to my own, 
is evinced by an authoress, whose talents have elicited 
the highest encomiums, and are well known to the public, 
in the glowing description she has given of the sultan: 
here again, then, I must plead the error of my vision 
It is possible that as he was seen by the lady in question, 
when he appeared under a blaze of diamonds sparkling 
from his head to his fingers, his countenance might at 
that moment imbibe a portion of their lustre, whilst, on 
the contrary, when [ saw him he was clad as plainly as 
possible, and totally unadorned either by jewels or pre- 
cious stones, no semblance of aught of the kind appearing, 
except, indeed, the end of his nose, which somewhat 
emulated the ruby’s tint. But J had no gilded araba, or 
other vehicle to attract his royal eye; and as I stood, 
with my friend Mr Churchill, amongst the swinish herd, 
his majesty passed on, and heeded us not, so that it was 
quite evident he was not struck with me; hence, per- 
haps, the reason that I could not see him with more 
admiring eyes. 

But as it is universally admitted that females are the 
best judges of our sex, I certainly must, with deference, 
submit and subscribe to the opinion of a more competent 
judge, recommending my readers to do the same, ever 
bearing in mind, that “ when a lady’s in the case, all 
other things give place.” 


THE END, 
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There is nothing in the world like a confidante, some- 
body into whose ear one can pour his sorrows, and who 
is sufficiently devoted to him to listen with interest to 
the recital of the calamities by which he is oppressed and 
afflicted. As the world goes, and as man is constructed, 
the friend who will suffer this, and not offer advice, un- 
less specially requested, is one of the greatest treasures 
to be found on earth. 

In my present position such a person was absolutely 
indispensable to me. In the announcement contained in 





Nubley’s letter I saw the inevitable destruction of all my 
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hopes and expectations; and, moreover, the fiat for my 
immediate relinquishment of all those present luxuries 
and comforts which my poor deluded brother’s liberality 
had permitted me to enjoy. 

« Why not confide the affair to your wife ?” naturally 
enough would say the first person to whoia I stated the 
critical peculiarity of my position. In many, in most 
cases perhaps, nothing could be wiser or more reasonable 
for a man to do; but in mine, such a course would have 
been as dangerous as ineffectual. Harriet’s feelings upon 
the subject were so uncontrollably violent, and her pre- 
judices so unconquerably strong, that, possessing neither 
the power to check the progress of the great event which 
was to overwhelm us, nor the ability of suggesting the 
means whereby we were, if possible, to escape the ruin 
which threatened, she would have fallen into a paroxysm 
of rage at the successful duplicity of Mrs. Brandyball, 
and the lamentable credulity of her victim: there would 
have been a scene, terrible to witness, whence no possi- 
ble advantage could result. Her affection for me would 
have blinded her to every other feature of the case, and, 
in all probability, to ensure her tranquillity, I must have 
consented at once to cut the knot, abandon Ashmead, 
and finally and entirely renounce all farther connection 
with my nearest relation. 

Now, after all, although it was perfectly true that no- 
thing could be more unpleasant to us, or perhaps more 
indiscreet in Cuthbert, than the alliance he was about to 
enter into, it was equally true that he had an indisputa- 
ble right to do as he liked with the fortune he had him- 
self acquired by long toil in distant lands, and that, how- 
ever absurd and even dangerous to his future happiness 
the course he had chosen to adopt might appear to us, 
still, if he felt that his comfort would be secured by a 
second marriage, what possible right had I to rise up in 
rebellion against my own brother, and dictate to him the 
disposition of his accumulated wealth, or involve myself 
in an unnatural quarrel upon a point with which, if self- 
ishness was not the ground of my opposition, I could 
have no possible right to interfere ? 

“« Ay, but,” Harriet would have said, “you mistake 
the matter, dear Gilbert. It is mot selfishness, nor covet- 
ousness, nor any interested feeling, which should prompt 
you to break off this ridiculous match if possible. Your 
uncompromising hostility to it is induced by a love for 
him, who has no living relative but yourself, and to whom 
you are bound by ties of blood, affection, and gratitude.” 
“ Mighty well, Harriet,” I might have replied; “but 
supposing Cuthbert on his arrivalin England had exerted 
his influence over me—much greater, for a thousand 
reasons, than mine could now be over Aim—to break off 
my marriage with a young lady of no fortune, upon the 
ground of some personal pique, or dislike, or upon the 
general score of imprudence. How should we have re- 
garded his interference then 2” This, in reasoning, was 
all philosophical enough, and in principle equally just ; 
bat still, if, as Harriet would have contended, Cuthbert 
was not a free agent, and if he had been deluded and 
worked upon by a dangerous designing woman, there 
did exist a sufficient difference between the two cases to 
permit, at least, the trial of remonstrance, with the view 
of ascertaining the exact proportions in which self-will 
and the influence of another person were combined for 
the effectuation of the “great end” about to be achieved. 

In the difficulties by which I was surrounded, it struck 
me that the very best course I could adopt before I either 
answered Nubley’s letter or decided upon any practical 
measure, would be to consult my worthy father-in-law, 
although I took the step with the extremely unsatisfac- 
tory conviction on my mind, that whatever was decided 
upon would prove useless and ineffectual. Judge then 
my surprise, when having invited the reverend gentle- 
inan to a conference, at finding him perfectly aware of 
the intended union, the fact having been that morning 
communicated to him by Sniggs, who had received the 
intelligence, sud rosd, from Mrs. Brandyball, in a letter, 
the main object of which it appeared was to detach poor 
little Jane from Ashmead, and secure her return to Mont- 
pelier in time for the wedding. 

“ But how,” said I to Wells, “how came this in- 
triguing apothecary, who appears to be preferred in the 

confidence of my brother to his oldest friend Nubley, to 
have been authoritatively made acquainted with an im- 
portant and decided change in our family, even before 
myself—what can have induced him to impart this ¢ pri- 
vate and confidential’ communication to you ?” 





“ Sniggs shall speak for himself,” said my father-in- 
law. “He is a good deal affected by the letter and its 
contents, and nothing but a fear of misapprehension 
hindered him from coming with the news to you direct. 
When I got your summons, I wrote to him to desire him 
to call at the same time, concluding, from the tone of 
your note, that you had heard of the affair from Nubley, 
and therefore anxious that our Galen here should have 
the credit of his first intention.” 

“ But Sniggs,” said I, « has behaved ie 

« Let him explain himself,” said Wells, « we are none 
of us perfect. I think, when he ‘states his case,’ you 
will be inclined to entertain a better opinion of his con- 
duct than you now hold.” 

“Tassure you,” said I, “ that nothing will give me 
greater pleasure, for nothing I hate more in the world 
than being obliged to admit that I have been deceived in 
aman upon whom [ had implicitly relied.” 

«“ That’s it,” said Wells; “such a result involves not 
only the ingratitude of the deceiver, but the perception 
of the deceived, and, therefore, cuts two ways; however, 
as the people in the plays say, Here he is.” 

And there he stood before us—as different in manner 
and appearance from what I had ever seen him before as 
light from dark. The pert, dapper gaiety of his manner 
was subdued into a quiet, steady gait; and his usually 
animated countenance was softened by an expression 
which it was impossible to resist. [ held out my hand 
to him with perfect contidence in the justice of Wells’s 
opinion concerning him. He took it with an air of em- 
pressement unusual with him, but which, prepared as I 
was for the scene, spoke volumes. 

Having gotten thus far, I was puzzled as much as 
Taylor the water-poet says he was in his accidence : 





«For having got from possum to posset, 
I there was graveled, could no further get.” 


I hesitated—so did Sniggs—he evidently wished to speak 
—I unquestionably wished to hear: whether he were to 
begin voluntarily, or whether I were to begin, seemed 
the doubt; the worthy apothecary not being aware that 
I had been in any degree made acquainted with even the 
outline of the case. 

Weils, seeing the natural embarrassment of the parties, 
one prepared to give and the other to receive an explana- 
tion, broke the ice, by observing to Sniggs that I was 
aware that he had received a letter from Mrs. Brandyball, 
and of its contents. 

«“ Mr. Gurney,” said Sniggs, very deeply affected ; and 
the spontaneous tear, glistening in eyes which I had 
scarcely ever before seen but sparkling with mirth, affect- 
ed me much. They tell us that there exists a certain 
sympathy in our nature touching that particular organ 
which produces irritability in our own, when looking at 
irritation in that of another. Whatever the cause might 
be, I cannot stop to consider; I certainly felt that the 
sorrow I saw, was sincere—I wished it had not been 
where it was—but I felt myself not proof against its 
infection. 

“ Mr. Garney,” said Sniggs, “I am sure you have felt 
my conduct, in this affair of your brother and his family, 
not what it ought to have been—I know it—not a word 
is necessary to explain your sentiments: permit me, 
therefore, to exculpate myself, and, if possible, reinstate 
myself in your good opinion by a candid disclosure of 
my position.” 

“ Really,” said I, “I am not aware 

“ Yes, you are,” said Sniggs; “and if you are not, I 
am. From the moment I first had the pleasure of intro- 
ducing myself to Ashmead I was kindly received there ; 
and if some little prejudices existed against me _profes- 
sionally—my friend, Mr. Wells, will understand what I 
mean—lI had every reason to be satisfied and gratified 
with the manner in which I was treated.” 

“Oh!” said I, «pray don’t speak of that. I y 

«“ Yes,” said Sniggs, emphatically, «I must speak of 
it—I think of it—and I must speak my thoughts; I will, 
however, be brief—for I need not recapitulate the history 
of your brother’s arrival, of his kindness, with your own, 
of his confidence in my professional ability, of the illness 
of poor Tom”—and here, more to my surprise than 
before, Sniggs again faltered “or his unfortunate 
death: but—what I have done there I know seems— 
seems—poh—what do I mean by seems 1—was extreme- 
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ly uncourteous, uncivil, and presuming—originated in 











nothing more than a feeling that I was responsible en- 
tirely on the score of that poor boy to Mr. Cuthbert— 
that, whatever was the reason—TI did not stop to calcu- 
late or argue—I have nothing to do with family differ- 
ences—he looked to me, me, personally about bim—and 
I felt that I looked to him for whatever professional re- 
muneration I might deserve—and therefore—I am candid 
—for I go the whole length of admitting my fault to a 
certain extent—I certainly did defer to him, as my im- 
mediate superior, to the neglect of them to whom I 
ought 





«“ But,” said I, again interrupting him, “I assure 
you, my dear Sniggs—” (if Harriet had heard that)— 
“T require no explanation—I have a fault Pr 

«“ No, sir,” said Sniggs, “ but you must have these 
explanations, else how could I stand justified before you 
in having in my possession this letter from that devil in- 
carnate, Mrs. Brandyball? I once hinted that I had 
heard something about her—that Mrs. Lillywhite, who 
used to live at the bow-windowed house at the corner of 
Caddle street, knew her, and told me things about her— 
never mind that—the woman, sir, if you recollect, with 
the coquelicot bonnet and green cock’s feather—ah, well! 
—but—I certainly did act upon what I thought were Mr. 
Cuthbert Gurney’s instructions—and all that—but the 
letter—the letter !”” 

« What letter ?” said I. 

«“ You had better come to that at once,” said Wells; 
“T know Gilbert is perfectly prepared to give you credit 
for the best intentions, and make any allowance for cer- 
tain extravagancies committed under a false impression 
—but the letter is the point.” 

«“ Well, then,” said Sniggs, “perhaps that is best— 
what in fact will speak for itself—what's to come is, as 
you say, the point. 
bound to Mr, Cuthbert, and strengthened in that feeling 
by Mrs. Brandyball, I followed what I believed was the 
will of the old gentleman, and seconded, if you recollect, 
by your own wish that I should go to him, became as it 
were transferred from you to him, Well—bless me, as 
I said to Mrs. S., [ would not offend Mr. Gilbert Gurney 
for mints of money—but his brother is so amiable !” 

«“ Well,” said I, “ but the letter 

“ Exactly so,” said Sniggs ; “all I mean to say is, that 
I thought in all I did I was doing for the best—and as to 
dividing families, my poor Mrs. 8S. only thought that the 
young ladies were to be put under her care just because 
Mrs. Gilbert was not well enough to be about with them 
—and I am sure, if I were to die this minute——” 

“ But, my dear Mr. Sniggs,”’ said Wells, “ we admit 
all this—let the worst come to the worst it was an error 
in judgment—you thought you were acting rightly —but 
the letter ce 

“ That’s it,” said Sniggs, whose extraordinary anxiety 
to make a favourable impression as to what had passed 
before the letter arrived, led him into the most fidgetty 
prolixity imaginable—* yes, I declare to heaven—dear, 
dear !—only think !—oh that infernal cherry brandy !— 
but then such kindness—I really—upon my word I feel 
too much—and then the hospitality—I wouldn’t, I de- 
clare, for all the world, have done—dear me—dear 
me ! ‘6 

“ Well, then,” said I, “ now, my dear friend—give 

me your hand, all that is forgotten ; I see you are in 
earnest, I am sure your heart is in its proper place—all 
that affair is settled. I will meet your candour as can- 
didly—I was annoyed—you have explained—and now 
we are quits, and as good friends as ever.” 
“ No, no,” said Sniggs,—*“ we can’t be—I have been 
wrong—but the letter”—saying which, he, to my great 
delight, as thinking it likely to be the finale of the con- 
versation, drew it out of his pocket—* this letter opened 
my eyes—I saw, my dear sir, I had been betrayed by 
that Hottentot of a woman—Dear me, sir, no compassing 
her in body or mind—there it is—I tell you, sir, as to my 
mental vision, tutty is a trifle to it.” 

™ May I read it?” said I. 

“ Read it?” said Sniggs—“ to be sure: why—why 
did I speak to our dear rector about it else ?” 

The letter was couched in these terms :— 




















“ Montpelier. 

“ Dear Mr. Sniggs,—The exercise of delicate atten- 
tions which you have so continuously evinced towards 
our inestimable friend Mr. Gurney, and the disinterested 
and ingenuous sympathy you have invariably exhibited 


The truth is this:—feeling myself 
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in all his views and wishes, have excited in his generous 
and sensitive heart a respect for your character, and an 
affection for the attributes of your mind, which have 
formed the basis of a confidence such as he is not usually 
disposed to make. 

«“ Encouraged by the exalted opinion he entertains of 
your qualities—mental, professional, and (may I use the 
word!) cordial—I have ventured to write you a few 
lines expressive of his wishes—breathed to me in mo- 
ments of entire and implicit reliance upon my affection 
and discretion—with regard to his relations at Ashmead. 
You, as he conceives, have been treated there in a man- 
ner scarcely correspondent with the exertions you have 
always made, not only for their good, in the way of me- 
dical attendance, but asa social and agreeable companion 
—and for your qualities in that character can I not my- 
self vouch ?—and he thinks, from what dear Mrs. Sniggs 
has heard of the desire of Jane Falwasser to stay at 
Ashmead, in conjunction with the resolution of that 
odious Mr. Nubley to come here to-morrow, that Mrs. 
Gilbert Gurney has been using some undue influence to 
wean the affections of the child from a devoted parent— 
as in truth Mr. Cuthbert Gurney may be called. In 
short, he is prejudiced against his brother, and wonders 
that you yourself are blind to the manner in which, upon 
your own showing, in your letter of yesterday, they have 
treated you. 

“ Our object is, in case Jane should not return to-mor- 
row with old Nubley, to get her away, coute gui coute, 
from Ashmead ; and, that being the case, you are relied 
upon as the means of accomplishing the removal. 

“ Before I say more on this point, I must tell you, to 
drop all further mystery, that it is a great object to me to 
have the girl detached from the Gilbert Gurneys; and 
since J have seen how kindly you have fallen in with my 
views up to the present moment, and with the certainty 
that Mr, Cuthbert Gurney duly appreciates your merits, 
and is determined adequately to reward all your exer- 
tions, I think it right to tell you that on Thursday week 
I become his wife. 

“ This is of course told you in the strictest confidence, 
and told you only to convince you of the reliance I have 
in you, founded upon your ready acquiescence in the 
suggestions | made when you were here. As to poor 
Tom, his death is nothing to lament—he was one of the 
worst-conditioned boys I ever saw ; but of that we must 
say nothing, because he was a favourite with our dear 
friend. My object is to get Jane away. I want no link 
nor connection with them; and I repeat, from the way 
in which you managed the earlier part of the affair, you 
are the man to do the rest. 

«“ The letter desiring Jane to come to her father-in-law 
will be of course directed to you, and will—forgive me 
for touching upon such matters—contain a check on Mr. 
Cuthbert’s banker for two hundred pounds ; I told him 
he could not do less. You will enforce the child’s re- 
moval, and | will take care that his letter shall be quite 
strong enough in the way of credentials. 

“Tam as vet not ich, but do not be angry with me 
for making this letter into a small packet, in order to give 
room to a pair of bracelets which I think will become the 
arms of dear Mrs. Sniggs: of course you will caution 
her as to the source whence they come—a fortnight over, 
and it matters little; and I assure you I feel a conscious 
satisfaction in making an alliance with a dear kind crea- 
ture whose happiness it will be my constant study to 
secure, 

“ Miss Fatley Fubbs, and that good-natured Eliza 
Skillygalee—a darling of mine—whom you saw, are both 
gone, so that my school is broken up altogether. When 
you were here, you did not at all comprehend what I 
meant about getting rid of my loves. I have now, to use 
a low expression, packed them all off, except one, poor 
dear Adelgitha Dumps, whose father is consul-general at 
Owyhee, and has left nobody here to take her off my 
hands. 

«“ Let me hear by return of post—direct to me—and 
remember me kindly to Mrs. Sniggs—mind she does not 
mention the bracelets. 

«“ Yours truly, “ B.” 


«“ Well, sir,” said Sniggs, when I had read the letter 
and thrown it down in disgust, “ are you surprised naw 
at the repentance, the contrition, the horror which have 
conduced to my disclosure of this conspiracy and my 
detestation of the transaction—I had fallen into the snare 
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—I was acted on by a certain degree of fear—I speak 
before friends—I was distracted—I was flattered—I might 
be deceived—but to turn deceiver—no—Mr. Gurney— 
the moment the artful woman outwitted herself into a 
belief that she had secured an accomplice in her plot, 
endeavoured to press me into her service against a gentle- 
man who, before [ had heard her name or seen her face, 
had treated me as you had done—the thing was at an 
end.” 

I cannot express how much I felt gratified at this decla- 
ration ; I had always liked Sniggs, and had made no con- 
cealment from him of my prepossession in his favour, and I 
was vexed and uncomfortable when I found him ungrate- 
ful and insincere. He had now acquitted himself, and 
stood once more in his old place in my esteem; and I 
could not help again hoiding out my hand to him at the 
conclusion of his denunciation of the Brandyball con- 
spiracy, as a token of my satisfaction at the course he 
had pursued, 

“TI admit the difficulties in which you were placed, 
Mr. Sniggs,” said I, “ and all I shall beg you to do is to 
forget whatever may have been unpleasant in the past 
affair. It is now my duty to look forward and to see 
what is the best and wisest course to pursue.” 

“TI have, of course,” said Sniggs, “ no right to advise 
nor to meddle in your family concerns—I have eased my 
conscience, and will take my leave, observing only, that 
my services in any way, professional or unprofessional, 
are at your command.” 

Sniggs was really affected, and, as is the case where 
the feeling is strong and genuine, was anxious to say as 
little as possible ; he was—to put the case plainly and in 
a homely way—ashamed of himself; ashamed, partly 
because he had suffered himself to be alienated from the 
family through which he had become acquainted with 
Cuthbert, and partly because he had been too evidently 
made the dupe of the « lady,” of whom, be it remember- 
ed, when he was entirely in our interest, he intimated, 
with one of his cunningest looks, that he * knew some- 
thing.” 

The questions which had now to be debated by Wells 
and myself were these—whether I should join Nubley at 
Bath, and unite my force with his, in order, if possible, 
to prevent the marriage, leaving Jane at Ashmead, but 
communicating to Harriet the real cause of my journey ; 
or whether she should be forthwith apprised of the pro- 
jected destruction of our hopes and fortunes; for it 
became, as I have before said, no longer a point of mere 
affection and anxiety to save Cuthbert from misery and 
dependence, but a matter of serious consideration in a 
financial point of view. Cuthbert was the prop 


“ that did sustain the house ;” 


and every day’s expenditure on my present scale of esta- 
blishment was involving me in difficulties whence, if his 
liberality were, as it naturally would be, diverted into 
other channels, nothing could extricate me. 

Tenderness for her feelings and an anxiety not to 
disturb the serenity of her mind, were to me powerful 
motives for not apprising my poor, sensitive, kind-heart- 
ed wife of the real state of the case; but Wells, who 
looked at these considerations with a greater share of 
philosophy than myself, founded perhaps upon the fact 
that he had been married ten times as long as I had, and 
that the sufferer whom I wanted to save, was his 
daughter, pooh-poohed away my delicacy, and, wisely 
enough, perhaps, although I confess I thought at the 
time somewhat harshly—expressed a decided opinion 
that the time for concealment was past; and that, if I 
felt my going to Nubley and with Nubley to Cuthbert 
were essential to the well-doing of the family, I ought to 
go—and not only go, but plainly tell my wife the reasons 
for my journey, as well as all the circumstances connect- 
ed with Sniggs’s recantation, the attempt of Mrs. Brandy- 
ball, and the design of abstracting poor Jane. 

This latter scheme, however much it betrayed the 
artifice and treachery of Mrs. Brandyball, and however 
much I should, and I knew my wife would, have regret- 
ted the separation from the girl, whose estimable qualities, 
in spite of bad education and example, were daily deve- 
loping themselves, was one which I felt it would be 
necessary that we should eventually be compelled to ac- 
quiesce in. My means, when thrown upon my own 
resources, would not permit me to increase my family 
circle by other means than those which might naturally 


although, as a temporary arrangement, under totally dif. 
ferent circumstances, our having little Jenny with us was 
most agreeable, it became a question whether, if I did 
undertake the expedition to Bath, I ought not so far even 
immediately to adopt the lady’s views as to make the 
poor child my unwilling companion upon the occasion, 

After a certain time passed in deliberation, it was de. 
cided that Harriet should be made acquainted with alj 
the circumstances, and that her opinion, as well as that 
of her mother, should be taken as to the necessity of my 
proceeding to Bath, inasmuch as it appeared by Nubley’s 
letter that he himself proposed taking some active 
measure the morning after he had written, in which case 
I should arrive too late to be of any use. I knew the 
moment this course was agreed upon that I should not 
be permitted to go. Harriet, born and bred in Blissfold, 
had a horror of a journey, and, although she had so 
heroically undertaken one herself, full of peril and enter. 
prise for my sake, it might have been that the circum. 
stances attending it had impressed her with the dread 
she always evinced when any thing like my going any 
where was proposed. For this her reverend father called 
her foolish. I loved her for it, for J thought it affec- 
tionate. 

In the meanwhile Mr. Nubley, whose benevolence was 
of an active sort, and who did more than he professed, 
had no sooner breakfasted than he proceeded to Mont- 
pelier, having first earnestly questioned his servant as to 
his certainty that Hutton had given him the information 
about the wedding which he had reported. 

When he reached the house Cuthbert was not visible; 
this, if his anxiety to be at work had not hurried his call, 
he might have anticipated. ‘The lady was, however, up 
and down, and dressed in the most captivating morning 
costume, borrowed, as one might have supposed, from the 
frontispiece of one of the magazines of fashion. A cap 
and curls, which would have suited a girl of sixteen, 
graced her head, and a tight-fitting dove-coloured silk 
dress encased her comely figure; and, as Nubley looked 
at her well-ringed fingers and a watch (which, upon the 
principle of the maid-servant in the farce of wearing all 
the finery she had in the world at once, she had suspend- 
ed from a massive gold chain,) he thought to himself, 
(at least it is to be hoped it went no further at the 
moment,) “ That old fool has given her all these fine 
rattletraps.” 

To tell truth, according to Nubley’s own account of 
the affair, it appeared very much as if Mrs. Brandyball 
had a strong suspicion that his appearance at the early 
hour at which he presented himself was somehow con- 
nected with a desire to counteract her most favourite, and, 
indeed, her grand, great, and conclusive project : he saw, 
of course, her disinclination to facilitate the interview 
between him and Cuthbert. But Nubley was not to be 
driven from his post, or beaten from his determination. 

«“ T can wait ma’am,” said he, sitting himself down in 
a very comfortable arm-chair. “I know Cuthbert’s 
habits : slow, ma’am—quiet, ma’am ;—but I don’t mind.” 

Seeing that the “old friend” was immovable, she 
smiled, twiggled her ringlets with the perfect confidence 
that they would not come off, and said, with a sort of 
titter, “ You shall know the moment he is ready to see 
you ;” and went out of the door, scarcely wide enough 
to permit the exit, wriggling and giggling in all the se- 
curity of having completely succeeded in “ bagging her 
bird.” 

And so she had. It might appear incredible, but it is 
true, that poor Cuthbert really and truly believed that 
he had inspired that fair mountain of flesh with a senti- 
mental attachment for him—that she loved him, and for 
himself alone. These infatuations are too common to 
permit the thing to be doubted; and, when Nubley be- 
gan to talk to him on the subject, so far from either de- 
nying or extenuating the absurdity, he eloquently, for 
him, not only defended and justified the union, but en- 
larged upon its advantages and the comfort he should 
derive from the establishment of a domestic circle, in 
which he should always be*secure of society and repose, 
and to which he could invite such of his friends and ac- 
quaintances as were worthy of such a favour. At the 
end of which very fine speech he shook Nubiey by the 
hand in the most affectionate manner. 

“ You are an old fool,” thought Nubley. “ But,” 
said he, “why were you not satisfied at Ashmead! 
Why did you throw yourself into an entirely new—eh 








be supposed to make periodical additions to it; and 


—connection —don’t you see—eh !” 
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« Ashmead,” said Cuthbert, “was no place for me. 
Gilbert’s wife is all prejudice—he is hen-pecked—eh ? 
I can’t take the trouble to explain all—that—eh—would 
wear me out;—but—no—here is a person who has no 
ties—no—eh—oh dear, dear! how my head aches !— 


but—what I mean is—she will be entirely devoted to me 


” 
—and—— 


« But,” said Nubley, “ of course I do not mean to 
make any indelicate enquiries. You and I have been so 
Jong connected in business, I may, perhaps—-don’t you 
see 1—without offence, just ask one yuestion—did you 
not, when you came home and established yourself at 
Ashmead, give Gilbert reason to expect that the esta- 
blishment there was to be supported at your charge ?” 

« Why,” said Cuthbert, «I declare I do not quite re- 
collect. I thought I should like to live there; and I 
rather fancy I said something of the kind: but the way 
in which they treated poor Tom am 

« Which,” said Nubley, “ you seem to have forgotten 
in particularly good time, since you have fixed your wed- 
ding-day so soon after his funeral.” 

« Ah!” said Cuthbert, “all that, as we know, is pre- 
judice. Here in England they keep dead people for a 
week before they bury them; in India, you know, we 
pop them into the ground twelve hours after they die. I 
want comfort, support, and companionship; and it seems 
that the way in which I am domesticated with the ex- 
emplary Mrs. Brandyball here is giving cause of scan- 
dal.” 

«“ Of what ?” said Nubley. 

« Scandal,” said Cuthbert, raising himself with con- 
siderable difficulty on his sofa. “ My stay here has been 
thought improper—and in fact some of her pupils have 
left her school in consequence; and, finding her a most 
agreeable companion, I am bound to marry her, and 
marry her I will.” 

Having said which, the rallying of all his courage to 
pronounce the dictum proved too much for him, and he 
sank backwards on the pillow of his couch, in a state of 
most melanchoyy exhaustion. 

« Yes,” said Nubley, “ but what is to become of Gil- 
bert, and his wife and child, and all that?’ There is an 
establishment set up at your desire, and by your own 
direction :—you marry this woman—you adopt altoge- 
ther the children of your former wife—what is to hap- 
pen to Gilbert !—J should like to hear what you say to 
that.” 

“ Gilbert,” said my brother—* why—what should 
happen to him !—he never did any thing I asked him to 
do—he might, as you know, have been as rich as either 
of us; but he never would exert himself—never came 
out to me, after twenty separate invitations. Eh !—dear 
me—this fatigues me—but—well, and when I accident- 
ally met him dd 

“ He was going out,” said Nubley—« eh, don’t you 
see !—there I had you, old fellow—but what is that to 
the purpose ? you came home—you put him up where 
he is—now, come—don’t haggle and boggle. What do 
you mean to do for him ?” 

“ Nothing, sir,” said Cuthbert, “nothing. Mrs. Bran- 
dyball tells me that they hate me—laugh at me—despise 
me—and were delighted to get rid of me. Kitty—dear 
soul—the most ingenuous creature that ever breathed— 
says the same; so does Sniggs—an excellent man—as 
Mrs. Brandyball tells me.” 

“Tells ye!” said Nubley—« Gad !—why the deuce 
do you care for what any body tells you?—can’t you see 
with your own eyes !—hear with your own ears !—walk 
with your own #8 

“No, no,” said Cuthbert, “I can’t—I have neither 
nerve nor constitution for all that desperate exercise.” 

“ Then you will be made a fool of,” said Nubley—«a 
laughing-stock—a May-gamet What! discard your 
brother, who loves you—who would sacrifice any thing 
for you, to this brazen-faced B “ 

“ What ?” said Cuthbert. 

$ Brandyball,” said Nubley, “who knew no- 
thing of you, nor you of her. All I can say is “¥ 

“Mr. Nubley,” said Cuthbert, raising himself in his 
chaise longue—* forgive me—I never took the liberty of 
making any observations upon your domestic ménage— 
you il forgive me, sir—may I ask you just to ring the 

ge 

“To be sure,” said Nubley ; and he rang the bell ac- 
cordingly. 




















“Tf,” said Cuthbert, panting with excitement, “ if 
Mr. Nubley‘has a carriage here, he is ready for it.” 

“ Carriage !” said Nubley ; “ not I—I came on what 
we used, as boys, to call Shanks’ mare, my friend.” 

“Then, Hutton,” said Cuthbert, « Mr. Nubley is go- 
ing—open the door.” 

“ You are a d 
in his way. 

«“ Ass or not,”’ said Cuthbert 

“T say nothing, my dear friend,” said Nubley; “ but 
this I do say, that you will repent of this—and so, after 
your extremely civil attention as to my retirement, I go. 
I wish you were rational—but you are not.” 

«“ That, sir,”. said Mrs. Brandyball, who had been lis- 
tening to the dialogue in the next room, and now show- 
ed herself, “is a matter of opinion. I believe that the 
sentiments of a generous mind devoting itself to the 
gratifying task of ameliorating the 2 

«“ Whew!” said Nubley ;” “that won’t do with me, 
ma’am—I don’t understand all your fine figurative tom- 
foolery. My friend Cuthbert has been deluded, cheated, 
tricked, and humbugged ; and if he chooses to go to old 
Nick with his eyes shut, that’s his affair—mine is to try 
to open them.” 

«“ Well, then, Nubley,” said Cuthbert, in a tone of 
energy, and with a manner of which nobody who had 
ever seen him for the last twenty years would have 
thought him capable—« well, then, if that is your opi- 
nion, and that the course of argument you pursue, and 
the line of conduct you propose, I must desire your ab- 
sence. 1am convinced that what I have decided to do 
is essential to my comfort and happiness; and since you 
must know the truth, if you choose to come to my wed- 
ding next Thursday week, I have no doubt the future 
Mrs. Gurney will not object to your presence; but as 
that event is fixed, if you dislike it—eh !—Gad, you may 
stay away.” 

And, having done this, he again fell back on the sofa, 
as little like a bridegroom as any thing that ever was 
presented to observation. 

“ As an old friend of Mr. Gurney,” said Mes. Bran- 
dyball, “I certainly shall be extremely well pleased to 
receive Mr. Nubley, although I must say his conduct in 
the affair has not been quite in accordance with that 
generous sensibility which ordinarily regulates the inter- 
course of those whom earlier associations 

“ That will do, ma’am,” said Nubley; “take him, 
and have him all to yourself; but if I ever profane a 
church, or debase myself, by witnessing the ceremony, 
why, then ia 

“ This is too mach,” said Mrs. Brandyball, firing up 
in the most tremendous manner: ‘ please, sir, to recol- 
lect that this is my house, and I expect 4g 

“ Your house, is it, ma’am?” said Nubley. “If I had 
known that I certainly should not have set foot in it. I 
understood that this at least was my friend Gurney’s ; 
but, I’m off—I leave you to the enjoyments you propose 
to yourselves, and re 

“ Mercy on me!” cried Mrs. Brandyball, « dear Mr. 
Gurney has fainted.” 

And so he had: and while the lady was ringing for 
Hutton, cold water, Kitty, and all other imaginable re- 
storatives, the eccentric Nubley took his hat and um- 
brella, (for he prudently never walked without one,) and 
quitted the purlieus of Montpelier. 

All this, which came to my knowledge afterwards, was 

so completely decisive of our fate, that nobody could 
blame Nubley for writing the strongest possible letter to 
me, which I received on the morning following that 
upon which, under the advice and entreaties of Harrict, 
I had determined upon not going to Bath. 
Nubley, who was one of those determined, resolute 
friends who are not to be put down or put out without 
a considerable degree of trouble on the part of conspira- 
tors against a joint cause, resolved to remain another day 
at Bath, in order, first, to write a remonstrative letter to 
Cuthbert, arguing, not so much against the marriage, as 
against his total abandonment of me and Ashmead, 
which Mrs. Brandyball seemed to think essential to the 
completion of her triumph; and, secondly, to receive 
whatever letters might have come to Ashmead to his ad- 
dress, inasmuch as he calculated that it would be foolish 
to quit the place to which he had desired me to forward 
his “ despatches,” and let them hunt him, as it were, 
across the country. 





d jackass /” thought Mr. Nubley, 




















return to Blissfold the next day, did not contain any de- 
scription of the effects of his interview with my brother. 
He merely said he had seen him—that it seemed to him 
that he was perfectly under the control of the Jezebel, 
as he called her—that the four-and-twenty hours’ resi- 
dence of Kitty under her roof had so completely changed 
the character of her external conduct, that she did not 
consider it necessary even to affect any thing like civil- 
ity towards him; and, indeed, deploring in the deepest 
terms of distress the state of the whole concern. Of 
course what occurred at Bath reached me after the pe- 
riod at which it was resolved I should not go there; but 
Harriet’s excitement and anger, mingled with her anxie- 
ty to keep poor Jane with us, and her desire to stay, 
were altogether very painful—I really and truly did not 
know what to do. I] had despatched my kind old friend’s 
letters on that day as he had desired, and of course 
should have abstained from doing so the next day, if any 
had arrived, he having announced his proposed return, 
and, as I had seen, having failed altogether in the object 
of his mission. 

Well, if it be so, I am equally obliged to him. There 
was an earnestness of intention and a singleness of mind 
in what he did which could not fail to insure my regard 
and esteem. All that vexed me in Hartiet’s view of the 
affair was, that she saw no goodness—no kindness—no 
attempt at conciliation in any thing that any body had 
done; ali she looked at was the huge, monstrous, gross 
injustice of Cuthbert’s conduct, and the folly, madness, 
cruelty, &c. &c. &c. of all the measures he had taken; 
although, if the truth had been to be softened, I do really 
believe that Harriet, and what I call my ladies, meaning 
thereby the ladies of my family, had not quite so much 
sacrificed their own personal feelings, or devoted them- 
selves to his recreation and amusement, as, perhaps, they 
might have done. ‘That he was gone from us for ever 
was most certain. 

“ Well,” said Wells, “I see nothing you have to re- 
proach yourselves with; if every attention to his com- 





fort, a perfect mastery of your house, and all that apper- 
tains to it, could content him “i 

“ Ay,” said I, “ but contenting and pleasing are dif- 
ferent things; and—however, itis no use trying back 
upon this. I certainly feel extremely unhappy that cir- 
cumstances should have so alienated the only relative I 
have in the world.” 

The uncertainty of worldly affairs is one of the fa- 
vourite and most fruitful topics of writers, ancient and 
modern ; and it was only to some extraordinary event, 
upon which no body could calculate, that I could look 
with the hope of averting the calamity, for such I could 
not but consider it, which impended. As for Harriet, 
as I had anticipated, the conflict in her mind was ter- 
rible—the passions and feelings which agitated her were 








s9 numerous and so violent, that it was quite impossible 
to discover which predominated. Anger, contempt, hatred, 
regret, and despair, affected her by turns, or rather, I 
might say, en masse, and the result was that she was 
obliged to go to bed before dinner, while Jane passed the 
evening at the side of her bed, sobbing and crying— 
why, or about what, she hardly knew; except, as she 
might have foreseen, that her removal from Ashmead 
would be one of the consequences of the marriage of her 
doting father-in-law. 

I confess I felt anxious for Nubley’s return, in hopes 
that I might extract more from him in conversation than 
from his letters, having made up my mind, at all events, 
to go to Cuthbert myself before my fate was finally sealed; 
and, despairing as I did of producing any eflect upon 
his settled resolution, avow my inability to remain at 
Ashmead without the continuance of his assistance, and 
—which I thought a reasonable design—suggest to him 
its adoption as his future residence. Harriet wondered 
how I could calmly talk of such a thing, or consider the 
case patiently, or the affair as finally settled. I knew 
that resistance to his will was useless, and thought that 
quiet acquiescence was, in such an extremity, the best 
tone to assume. I only postponed, as I have just said, 
the execution of my design till Nubley’s return, which, 
however, did not occur so soon as we had been taught to 
expect. What delayed it I shall write down in my notes 
of to-morrow. 


(To be continued.) 














Hatton obeyed the mandate. 





The letter I reccived from him, stating that he should 
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Che Wife of Wallenstein, 


DUKE OF FRIEDLAND. 


ARNOLD. And can it 
Be, that the man who shook the earth is gone, 
And left no foutstep ? 

STRANGER There you err. His substance 
Left graves enough, and woes enough, and fame 
More than enough to track his memory. 

ByRon. 


BY LIEUT,. COLONEL J. MITCHELL, H. P. 


PREFACE. 


Any attempt to write the Life of WaLtenstTerN, is 
attended with greater difficulty than might be supposed, 
when his striking appearance on the foreground of his- 
tory is alone considered. His character,” as Schiller 
says, “has been so obscured by the hatred and applause 
of factions, as still to float unfixed and stationless in his- 
tory.” And though late researches have thrown con- 
siderable light on the principal events of his time—the 
real causes that led to the tragedy of Eger remain, even 
now, enveloped in doubt, if not in darkness. 

Besides this difficulty, the biographer of Wallenstein 
has others to contend with. The hero cannot always be 
kept before the reader. Wallenstein twice retires from 
the scene, and we know so little of his private and do- 
mestic life, that we cannot follow him into retirement. 
This may seem strange, when Schottky of Munich has 
actually written a book, professing to be a history of that 
private life: but though the author is a gentleman of 
name and learning, the book, like so many other German 
books, contains nothing, as indeed the author himself 
allows, to justify tts title. Wallenstein retires in early 
life, a disappointed soldier and an unfortunate courtier. 
He remains for ten years entirely out of sight; and then, 
without giving us the advantage, so desirable to biogra- 
phers, of tracing, the growth of his character, comes 
before us in all “the lofty originality that distinguished 
him to the last. When at the very height of dictatorial 
power, he again retires from public view, and a more 
brilliant character oceupies the foreground during his 
absence: he therefore reappears, at first, as a star of 
secondary magnitude only ; and he no sooner becomes, 
for the second time, sole lord of the ascendant, than the 
clouds which still obscure the last part of his career begin 


to close and thicken around him. ‘The history of Wal- 
lenstein is therefore rather a grouping of great events 
round the principal actor, in the scenes described, than a 
regular and legitimate biography. 

So great, however, was the fame of the Duke of Fried- 
land—so vast the influence he exercised over his cotem- 
poraries, as well as over the events of his time—and so 
dark the mystery which shrouded the last scenes of his 


life, that many attempts were made in France, Italy, and 
Germany, to write his history, even in the face of all the 
| These attempts proved, however, 
and it remained for Schiller to bring 
Wallenstein forward as a popular character, by making 
him the h&ro of three dramas, and the principal figure in 
the history of the Thirty years’ War. The success of 
the dramatist ruined, however, the fair fame of the Duke 
of Friedland. Opinion had before been pretty well di- 
vided as to his guilt or innocence; but Schiller, guided 


obstacles, 


enumerate 


very unsuccessful; 


principally by the official statement which the court of 
Vienna published after the catastrophe of Eger, took the 
unfavourable view of the question; and the magic of his 


style not only put his works into every hand, but made 
him authority with the million, on points on which he 
had even expressed doubts of his own accuracy: and 
Wallenstein was condemned by poetry, before history 
had fairly tried the cause. 

Doctor Forster, of Berlin, librarian to the King of 
Prussia, was the first who undertook the defence of the 
once famous Duke of Friedland. Instigated by the ho- 
nourable desire of rendering justice to the memory of 
his celebrated countryman, the learned librarian occupied 
himself for many years in collecting papers relative to 
the history of Wallenstein. In 1828 he published three 
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volumes of letters, written by the duke, during the most 
important years of his life, and addressed principally to 
Field-Marshal Arnheim, his second in command, Ata 
later period, the doctor obtained access to the archives of 
the war department at Vienna, and was permitted to in- 
spect the secret papers connected with the affairs of Wal- 
lenstein, and which had for two centuries been carefully 
concealed from public view. The imperial cabinet had 
always, indeed, shown itself anxious to bury the entire 
transaction in oblivion; and when Frederick the Great 
asked Joseph II., « How it really was with that story of 
Wallenstein?” the emperor only replied, that “ he could 
not possibly doubt the honour and integrity of his an- 
cestor.” 

To the valuable booty gained at Vienna, Forster after- 
wards added all the information which could be gathered 
in a careful search through the libraries and archives of 
Prague, Friedland, Gitchin, and Eger; and thus pro- 
vided, he published, in 1834, the Life of Wallenstein, 
which the present writer has taken as his principal 
authority. But Forster’s book, however well executed 
in itself, could not serve as a guide, or model, for an 
English life of the German hero; for it is addressed to 
German readers, who are perfectly familiar with the lead- 
ing events of Wallenstein’s life and time. ** Der Fried- 
lander” is the best known of all German heroes: he is 
constantly before the public, not only in Schillec’s His- 
tory of the Thirty years’ War—a work with which every 
German is perfectly familiar—but he also appears before 
them on the stage, in the well-known dramas of the same 
author, and figures, besides, in an endless variety of tales 
and romances. Forster is therefore less the biographer 
of Wallenstein, than a collector of documents explana- 
tory of his history ; and the doctor’s book, however de- 
serving of praise, could not be taken as a guide, or model, 
for an English history of a person who is comparatively 
a stranger in our country. To be successful here, the 
Duke of Friedland must appear in all his power and 
splendour: he must come before us as the creator of 
mighty armies—at once the terror and support of his 
sovereign ; he must come as an all-powerful actor in the 
most important period of Christian history. It is in con- 
nection with the great events that frxed the destinies of 
Europe, that he must make his first impression upon us; 
and we must learn to take an interest in his fate, be- 
fore we can take pleasure in the perusal of documents, 
tending to illustrate events of which we have only a par- 
tial knowledge. 

Besides Forster and the other biographers of Wallen- 
stein, the present author has availed himself of all the 
aid he could derive from the most eminent writers who 
have touched upon the history of the period of which he 
had occasion to speak, He has also collected what in- 
formation could be obtained from visiting the principal 
scenes mentioned in the narrative, and has searched 
pretty diligently for additional materials, through the 
rather confused mass of modern German literature. 

There could be no intention, in this volume, to give 
any opinion on the merits of the question at issue be- 
tween the parties engaged in the great contest for religious 
freedom. ‘The author had only to relate events as they 
influenced the fortunes of an individual; but before he 
is charged with having spoken too harshly of Ferdinand 
If. and his advisers, it will be well to consult—first, the 
instructions with which that emperor sent Trautmans- 
dorff on a special message to Rome, in 1619—secondly, 
the question which he submitted to certain professors of 
theology, before he took the oath and signed the obliga- 
tion required by the Bohemian constitution ; and, thirdly, 
the answer given by the men of learning, and which so 
easily quicted the royal and imperial conscience. Senken- 
berg, in the preface to volume third, page 48, and Erhard, 
page 425, give the first document. The Slavata manu- 
script, quoted by the above writers, gives the second 
document, at page 659 of the fifth volume. 

As, in the following narrative, the Thirty years’ War 
has, however, been termed a contest for religious freedom, 
it may be as well to justify an appellation, often ques- 
tioned by those who affirm that the war was carried on, 
not for religious, but for worldly objects—for the recovery 
on one side, and the maintenance on the other, of the 
catholic chureh property seized by the protestant states 
and princes. 

There is no intention here to defend the rapacity with 
which the reformers seized upon the domains of the 
catholic church—no where more zealously, indeed, than 
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in Great Britain and Ireland, as the possessions of our 
leading nobility show to this day—nor shall we deny the 
persecuting spirit too often evinced by the early reform. 
ing churches, the natural consequence of their situation, 
perhaps, and of the oppressions to which they were ex. 
posed. But, granting the full force of what may be urged 
against the protestants on these points, it must still be 
allowed, that they never infringed the religious treaty of 
Passau: that treaty was not very favourable to their 
cause; yet they adhered to it, and refrained from all acts 
of violence or persecution, capable of justifying attacks 
on their religion or independence. 

In towns and districts, as at Aix-la-Chapelle, Cologne, 
Strasburg, where both parties were nearly balanced in 
strength and numbers, there religious animosities (if the 
term is not a contradiction) were displayed; and feuds 
took place when either of the parties thought themselves 
strong enough to strive for exclusive supremacy, and for 
worldly possessions, perhaps, under the mantle of reli- 
gion. But in such case, the catholics were as often the 
aggressors as the protestants; and catholic power inva- 
riably decided the points at issue in favour of catholics, 

If the protestants did not violate the treaty of Passau, 
the catholics were less forbearing ; and from the unpro- 
voked occupation of Munster and Osnabruck by tke 
Spaniards, in 1598—when, at a period of profound peace, 
the soldiers treated a tranquil country as they would have 
treated a hostile town taken by assault—down to the 
seizure of the churches of Brunau and Kloster-Graben, 
which became the signal for the general explosion, many 
flagrant acts of oppression and persecution were com- 
mitted by catholic powers, And when the Bohemian 
insurrection was suppressed, and the catholic arms were 
every where triumphant, the catholic princes, so far from 
being satisfied with reclaiming the property of their 
church, proceeded to root out the protestant faith from all 
the subdued and recovered provinces. And so effectually 
was the work performed, so completely were the new 
doctrines extirpated, that when, in the following century, 
the conquests of Frederick the Great, and the tolerant 
disposition of Joseph II., gave religious freedom to coun- 
tries in which millions had professed the reformed faith, 
not a vestige of that faith was to be found. The very 
seed had been torn fiom the soil by the iron hand of 
power ; for it was with the sword of wrath, and not with 
the Book of God, that the conversion was effected. 

Nor can it be said that these persecutions were con- 
fined to the palatinate and to the dominions of the house 
of Austria; for, no sooner had the victories of Wallen- 
stein rendered the emperor allpowerful, than the edict of 
restitution was signed, and the ruthless manner in which 
that terrible decrce was enforced, proclaimed, too surely, 
the fate which awaited ali protestant countries that should 
fall under catholic dominion. 

The arms of Gustavus arrested these proceedings ; and 
as the contest continued, the objects for which it was 
carried on also augmented. And by the time catholic 
France had taken part with protestant Germany, and 
protestant Saxony had joined the catholic league, the 
war was, as usual, maintained for spoil, power, and do- 
minion—the ordinary objects of human ambition. But 
though these objects were added to the original cause of 
strife, that cause still stood fast; and the protestant 
powers who resisted the encroachments of the emperor 
and the league, defended, not only their temporal rights, 
and the church property formerly confiscated, they also 
defended the faith which they bad embraced, and fought 
for religious freedom, as well as for political indepen- 
dence. 

How far the catholic church approved of the perse- 
cutions exercised by catholic princes, is a question which 
belongs not to our subject. ‘That too many of the clergy 
followed the example of Lammermann and Quiroga, is 
true; but the catholic world was divided at the time into 
moderate and ultra catholics—and the pope himself, 
Urban VIII, was at the head of the moderate party. 
The extent also to which a church can be held answer- 
able for the actions of those who acknowledge its doc- 
trines, is a point for churchmen to decide, and one that 
cannot be argued here. The author’s only object in these 
remarks, is to claim the full right of arraigning the con- 
duct of princes, without prejudice to the religion they 
professed; for if we once take to settling the value of 
creeds, not by the revelation which has been vouchsafed 
to us, but by the conduct of a few individual sovereigns, 
the Christianity even of a Constantine may appear to 
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some disadvantage, when contrasted with the polytheism 
of aa Aurelian. 
—— 
INTRODUCTION. 
Origin of the Thirty Years’ War. 


As the history of Wallenstein is the history also of an 
important period of the thirty years’ war, it will be right 
to begin this account of his life with a brief sketch of 
the origin of that sanguinary struggle: for it is only in 
relation to the times in which they lived, and to the cir- 
cumstances in which they were placed, that the conduct 
of public men can be justly appreciated. Wallenstein 
was called upon to act a leading part in the most event- 
ful of all times ; but whether he acted that part for good 
or for evil—whether he acted the part of a great man, or 
of a great criminal, are questions which two centuries 
have still left undecided. 

The thirty years’ war is the most memorable of any 
recorded in history. It is a war, great from the actions 
performed during its progress, as well as from the charac- 
ters which it called forth; it is greater still from the 
cause out of which it arose, and from the results which 
it produced. It was this fearful contest that first brought 
the different nations of Europe into direct contact with 
each other, and established them as members of one 
community ; every state of which was forced to take a 
deep interest in the fate of its neiglbour, as well as of 
the commonwealth at large. The cause of religious 
liberty, which was soon found to be closely identified 
with national independence, successively called to arms 
every people from the Tagus to the Vistula. And the 
Danes, Germans, Swedes, and Britons, who, on the 
banks of the Rhine and the Danube, maintained the 
rights of the protestant church against the see of Rome, 
defended, at the same time, the independence of their 
respective countries against the power and ambition of 
the house of Austria: a house that brought all the re- 
sources of its vast possessions in Spain, Italy, Germany, 
and the Indies, to support not only the spiritual absolut- 
ism of popes and councils, but the temporal absolutism 
of emperors and imperial chambers also. 

The very period of history in which this great contest 
falls, tends to augment the interest which it inspires. It 
stands alone, a separate era, dividing modern times from 
the middle ages. It constitutes the last stage on which 
chivary appeared in the splendour of high feeling and 
conduct: itis the last period, during which, in opposition 
to the time, when important events should be brought 
about by the strength of opinion, or of wide-spread de- 
lusions, we still see great actions performed by the force 
of individual talent or character. All the manners, 
habits, institutions, and modes of thinking, derived from 
an eatlier age, gradually lose themselves, or become 
modified, during the war: those that survive, reappear at 
its close in a more polished form, perhaps, but too often 
without their antique nerve and value. Even man him- 
self, who entered on the terrible struggle the slave of 
false opinion, issues from the fiery ordeal, free in belief, 
and released from the shackles of the church of Rome; 
but, already bearing in triumph the very arms, destined 
to form the chains that despotic power was alike pre- 
paring for the victors and the vanquished, 

Religious freedom and national independence had 
been secured by protestant Europe ; but civil liberty was 
lost to both parties in the strife. The very strength 
sovereigns had acquired in resisting foreign foes, ren- 
dered them independent of the institutions which, in all 
countries, had still sheltered the rights of the subject 
against the will of the ruler. In the early part of the 
seventeenth century, we see these ill-defined rights and 
privileges, as nobly contended for, as bravely maintained. 
During the long struggle for religious liberty, they dis- 
appear entirely from the continent of Europe, and take 
their last stand on the more congenial soil of Britain. 
The protestant princes and rulers of the period, less 
politic than their catholic cotemporaries, fell into a great 
error when they supposed that men, allowed to think 
freely on the most important points on which human 
thoughts can be engaged, would long refrain from specu- 
lating on the civil rights to which they might deem them. 
selves entitled; or, that having once entered on the 
enquiry, they would limit their demands for power by 
their ability to make a proper use of freedom. In this 
error were already contained the seeds of the great po- 
litical convulsions witnessed during our own days. 





| and martyrs. 








Deep and indelible is the debt which religion and 
civilisation owe to early Roman pontiffs, and to the 
church of Rome. They strove, long and nobly, to for- 
ward the cause of human improvement ; and it is diffi- 
cult to say what other power could have exercised so 
beneficial an influence over the fierce and fiery nations 
who established themselves on the ruins of the Roman 
empire, after rooting out all that remained of ancient art 
and ancient knowledge. Nor were their efforts confined 
within these territorial limits: monks and missionaries, 
disregarding personal danger, penetrated into the forests 
of Germany, and into the distant regions of the North, 
and, unappalled by the deaths of torture to which so 
many holy men had fallen victims, preached to heathens 
and barbarians the mild doctrines of Christianity, which 
only sprung up in Europe, watered by the blood of saints 
Even the efforts of the church, to inter- 
pose its spiritual power in the direction of temporal 
affairs, and to control the conduct of kings and princes, 
were beneficial in an age when the clergy alone pos- 
sessed whatever learning and knowledge was extant: 
and the uniformity of belief which rendered all the 
western churches dependent on the authority of the 
popes, an authority so greatly enlightened, when con- 
trasted with the general darkness of the times, became a 
principal cause of the progress and prosperity of the 
catholic world. 

And vast was the power and boundless the influence 
which the church acquired by this superior knowledge 
and conduct. But as its influence extended, so it began 
to deviate from the principles of the Founder of Chris- 
tianity ; and in striving after worldly greatness, the 
cause of religion was forgotten. With the extension of 
knowledge, the nations strove to free themselves from 
clerical thraldom, as the boy, advancing to manhood, 
gradually shakes off the control of the tutor, who had 
ably guided his infancy. But, unfortunately, neither 
the popes nor the clergy were willing to yield an autho- 
rity that the spirit of the age was every day outgrowing, 
and of which an improper use was too frequently made. 
The church, along with its power, had amassed wealth 
also. The income of some of the monastic establish- 
ments was immense; and the pride and arrogance of 
priests and prelates shocked the chivalrous feelings of 
princes and nobles. The dissolute and debauched lives, 
led by some of the clergy, injured not only the entire 
order, but the cause of religion itself; so that, in the 
fourteenth century, a call for the reform of the church 
was already heard. The great schism, also, which, in 
that and the following century, divided the church, only 
rendered this call louder and more general. 

John Wycliff, an Englishman, born at Richmond in 
Yorkshire, and one of those men of whom even a proud 
country may be proud, was the first, in the midst of dark- 
ness, to raise the torch destined to shed the light of truth 
over so many benighted nations. ‘The writings of this 
learned and pious man, the first and most highly gifted 
of all the reformers, spread with such rapidity over 
Christian Europe, that twelve hundred volumes of his 
works were burned at Prague alone, after the condemna- 
tion of John Huss, his follower and disciple. 

Huss, who trode in the footsteps ef Wycliff, perished 
at the stake. It was in vain that he appealed to the 
emperor, for the fulfilment of the imperial safe conduct, 
on the faith of which he had come to Constance, in 
order to appear before the council there assembled. Si- 
gismund blushed for very shame, indeed, yet allowed the 
murder to proceed. But though the ashes of Huss were 
thrown into the Rhine, to prevent them from being worn 
as relics by his disciples, the truth which he had so elo- 
quently preached still survived. The noble and heroic 
manner in which he, and Jerome of Prague, met their 
fiery deaths, was not forgotten ; and the Bohemian Huss- 
ites avenged, in more than a hundred battles, gained over 
the German and imperial troops, the treachery which 
had been practised on their unfortunate master. But 
the dreadful cruelties they committed while fighting 
under the fierce and unrelenting Ziska—he “ of the cha- 
lice,” as he styled himself, and who, in the art of war, 
was the scholar of our Henry V.—rather strengthened 
than weakened the cause of their enemies. And fifteen 
years of almost uninterrupted triumph, and, in some re- 
spects, ultimate success also, proved that the time for 
granting to men full freedom of thought, together with 
the freedom of action, which, to a certain extent, must 
ever accompany it, had not yet arrived. This was no 








cause, however, for delaying the reform in ecclesiastical 
discipline, which had long been called for by all enlizht- 
ened catholics. Even St. Bernard had already expressed 
a wish for such a reformation; and in the councils of 
Constance and Pisa, a similar wish had been repeated. 
Cardinal Julian, in his epistle to Eugenius IV., foretells, 
with prophetic spirit, the inevitable consequence of de- 
laying such a measure. Speaking of the « disorders of 
the clergy,” this great divine says, “ they excite the hatred 
of the people against the whole ecclesiastical order; and 
should they not be corrected, it is to be feared lest the 
laity, like the Hussites, should rise against the clergy, as 
they loudly threaten us.” Again, “the rancour they” 
(the laity) “have imbibed against us becomes more 
manifest ; and when they shall no longer have any hopes 
of our amendment, then will they fall upon us. They 
will soon think it an agreeable sacrifice to God to rob 
and abuse ecclesiastics, as abandoned to extreme disorders, 
and hateful to God and man. Men will cast the blame 
of these abuses on the court of Rome, which will be 
considered as the cause of them, from having neglected 
to apply the necessary remedy.” 

True it is, that the catholics, on their side, spoke only 
of a reform in church discipline, and not in faith ; but 
it was impossible not to foresee, as Cardinal Julian clearly 
foresaw, that the two questions would be mixed up to- 
gether. Men were every day acquiring additional know- 
ledge, and it was not to be supposed that they would 
quietly witness the mere suppression of gross and long 
maintained abuses, without enquiring into the origin of 
that power by which they had been tolerated. ‘The art 
of printing had been invented, and gave a new, and 
hitherto unknown, impulse to learning. The authors of 
Greece and Rome became more generally known ; and 
the clear, simple, and beautiful manner, as free from false 
glitter and ornament, as fiom scholastic subtleties, in 

hich they bring the most important truths home to the 
understanding, tended, far more than any particular sys- 
tem of ancient philosophy, to develop the reasoning 
faculties, and to give the spirit of investigation a just di- 
rection. The number of universities was augmenting : 
seven were founded in Germany alone, during the first 
half of the sixteenth century. The number of stud: ats 
who had already frequented these seats of learning ap- 
pears almost incredible, when contrasted with the smail 
increase that has since taken place—an increase that 
bears no proportion to the vast augmentation in popula- 
tion, and in the general spread of wealth and civilisation ; 
causes that would seem to render learning and knowledge 
more indispensable than ever. But along with all its 
so-called barbarism, there was a nerve, vigour, and fresh- 
ness, a free and youthful breathing, about the sixteenth 
century, which are altogether wanting in these times; 
and which our frequent failures to explain the manners, 
habits, and actions of that early age, show that we do 
not always understand, and cannot altogether appreciate. 

The church of Rome had never, in its plenitude of 
power, been able to root out, or entirely to obliterate, the 
doctrine of Wycliff and Huss. The wild and fanatic 
Taborites had indeed been exterminated, after the defeat 
at Erzeb, on the 30th of May, 1434; but the Calixte- 
nists, Utraquists, and the more moderate of the Hussites, 
made good their cause, and obtained, in 1435, by the so- 
called compacts of Brenaun, entire freedom of religion, 
together with a full share of the civil privileges enjoyed 
by their catholic fellow subjects. They maintained these 
rights through a succession of civil and religious wars, 
that devastated Bohemia and the neighbouring countries 
till the year 1512, when the peace of Prague put, for a 
period, a stop to the sanguinary contests, the most bar- 
barous and inhuman, perhaps, of any recorded in the 
annals of a Christian people. Resistance to the papal 
power had thus, in one shape or the other, been carried 
on from the time of Wycliff; and every pile at which a 
victim to truth was consumed, had become a beacon of 
light, that helped to dispel the very darkness it was in- 
tended to perpetuate. 

The church of Rome had wealth and power: it there- 
fore had the envious and grasping for its natural enemies. 
The church of Rome had faults and failings; it had 
committed many errors; had, in its pride of strength, 
been guilty of mighty and manifold crimes, in order to 
uphold its supremacy: it had, therefore, manly and 
honourable adversaries also, ‘To these was of course to 
be added the loud, noisy, and ignorant crowd, always 
eager for whatever change or disturbance holds out a 
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Prospect of individual profit. Tbe time for more general 
resistance had thus arrived, and thousands were ready to 
array themselves under the banner of opposition the 
moment it should be raised by strong and skilful hands. 
The task was reserved for Martin Luther, a friar of the 
order of St. Augustin, and professor of theology in the 
newly founded university of Wittenberg. And it is a 
curious circumstance, that from the first university, 
founded without papal sanction, were to go forth the 
thunders destined to smite the papal power. Luther was 
endowed by nature with a clear, penetrating understand- 
ing ; a strong, comprehensive, but coarse mind ; a deep 
and fervent zeal for religion. Though inferior, as a scho- 
lar, to many of his less celebrated cotemporaries, he 
possessed, nevertheless, a considerable share of learning. 
But the qualities that were of the greatest advantage to 
him as a reformer, were his direct, manly, and vehement 
style of eloquence, his dauntless courage and boundless 
energy; a courage that quailed before no danger, and an 
energy that rose superior to every difficulty. This noble 
strength of character was clearly depicted in every fea- 
ture of his face, we might almost say, in the very out- 
lines of his strong, robust, and square-built figure. As 
a scholar and a man of refined genius, he was much 
below his follower and associate Melancthon ; as a chief 
of reformers, he far surpassed all who had before or who 
have since trodden in the same path. 

A single spark is sufficient to fire the mine that is fully 
prepared for explosion; and so it was with the com- 
mencement of the revolution that led to the great re- 
formation of the church. The sale of indulgences was 
an abuse of old standing, to which the popes had often 
resorted, in order to replenish their treasury. Leo X., a 
pontiff fond of pleasure and splendour, and a liberal 
patron of the arts, happening, about the year 1516, to 
be in want of money, empowered Albrecht, elector of 
Mayence, and bishop of Magdeburg, a prelate who, in 
many respects, resembled his superior, to authorise a sale 
of indulgences; half the profits of which were to be 
remitted to Rome. Among other agents employed by 
the bishop on this occasion, was one John Tezel, a Do- 
minican friar of dissolute and debauched habits, but al- 
ready acquainted with the nature of the trade, and dis- 
tinguished by a noisy sort of eloquence; vile and blas- 
phemous in reality, but unfortunately too well calculated 
to act on the hopes and fears of the ignorant and 
unthinking ; a class to which nearly all the lower orders 
of the period belonged. Chance brought this man, 
during the course of his trading tour, to Jutterbock, near 
Wittenberg. The papal bull authorising the sale of in- 
dulgences had, at least, the decency to require from the 
purchasers repentance and amendment. ‘Tezel was far 
more liberal: be sold unconditional pardon for all sins, 
past and future; and as his terms were as moderate as 
his promises were brilliant, he carried on a most lucra- 
tive traffic. 

An abuse so gross and scandalous, practised in his 
immediate presence, and almost under his own eyes, 
excited the indignation of Luther. He preached against 
the right of indulgences; and the novelty of the theme, 
together with the power and eloquence of the orator, 
attracted immediate notice. The approbation and en- 
couragement he experienced augmented his zeal; and, 
in accordance with the custom of the period, he soon 
afterwards published his ninety-five celebrated theses 
against the right of indulgences. Doctrines that affected 
so many, and such high interests, were not allowed to 
pass unchallenged. The champions of papal power 
attacked Luther with a fierceness of zeal that tended to 
injure their own cause; for not only was the reformer 
their superior in skill and learning, but he stood upon 
vantage ground, and met all their appeals to schoolmen 
and papal decrees, by direct appeals to the word of God 
itself. Every day augmented the number of his ad- 
herents. His own views also enlarged as the contro- 
versy proceeded ; and from having at first attacked only 
the practice of granting indulgences, professing at the 
same time the utmost submission to the papal see, he 
came at last to question the authority of the pope alto- 
gether. Leo X. occupied with plans for the aggrandise- 
ment of his family, and disliking theological controversies, 
tried at first to allay the storm by gentle means ; but the 
indiscreet zeal of the clergy forced him to resort to more 
violent measures. Luther having refused to recant his 


errors, was excommunicated as an obstinate heretic, and 
delivered over to Satan. 


The great reformer was not daunted by a blow which 
he had long anticipated. He examined the papal bull 
very minutely ; and being convinced that Leo had been 
guilty of injustice and impiety, he declared the pope to 
be the antichrist of Scripture, and called upon all Chris- 
tian princes to throw off the yoke of Rome. Not satis. 
fied with this public appeal, he proceeded, in great pomp, 
accompanied by the professors and students at Witten- 
berg, to burn the pontiff’s bull, and the volume of the 
canon law, an example immediately followed in many 
parts of Germany. In Switzerland, Ulrich Zuingli was 
at the same time forwarding the cause of the reformation. 
Like Luther, he had begun by simply attacking the doc- 
trine of indulgences, but was, like the German reformer, 
carried far beyond the mark which had been the first 
object of his attainment. Zuingli was killed in an action 
fought between the people of Zurich and the catholics of 
Schwitz, Luzern, Uri, and Zug, on the 11th October, 
1531. Calvin became, after him, the head of the Swiss 
reformers. He was the first who dishonoured his calling, 
by bringing an adversary to the stake: an act of which 
many think that his church long afterwards bore the 
impress, 


In 1522, Luther published his German translation of 
the New Testament. It was every where read with the 
greatest avidity ; and in 1524, Nuremberg, Frankfort, 
Hamburg, and many others of the free towns of Ger- 
many, the real cradles of European freedom, openly 
embraced the cause of the reformation. And the pro- 
testant confession of faith, known by the name of the 
Confession of Augsburg, presented to Charles V., while 
presiding at the diet held there in 1530, was already 
signed by three electoral princes, twenty dukes and 
princes of the empire, twenty-four counts and barons, 
and by the deputies of thirty-five imperial free towns. 
Before sixty years had elapsed, from the breaking out of 
this great revolution, all the countries now professing 
the protestant religion had fallen off from the church of 
Rome ; and the new doctrine had, besides, made numer- 
ous converts in France, Austria, Hungary, and the Ne- 
therlands. In France, the Huguenots long maintained a 
gallant struggle for religious freedom. In Austria and 
the Netherlands, address and persecution succeeded in 
putting them down at an earlier period. The fate of 
the Bohemian Hussites, Utraquists, and Calixtenists, we 
shall have further occasion to touch upon in the course 
of this narrative. In Spain, Portugal, and Italy, the re- 
formation made comparatively little progress. ‘The na- 
tives of those countries want the clear and comprehensive 
mental power, for which the children of the North are 
more particularly distinguished: they also want the 
energy and constancy of character requisite for bringing 
great and hazardous enterprises to a successful termina- 
tion ; and with weak men, the force of imagination, on 
which the rites of the church of Rome are well calcu- 
lated to act with effect, too easily overcomes the force of 
truth. The rapid spread of the reformation over so 
many countries in so short a period, and the singular 
check that arrested its further progress within the bound- 
aries which it had reached in the first instance, is one of 
those extraordinary phenomena that no writer has yet 
explained on philosophical principles. 

Charles V. was neither a bigot nor a persecutor, and 
was even suspected of leaning towards the new doctrine; 
but the sinews of his power lay in catholic countries, 
and the views of political aggrandisement, which in- 
fluenced all the actions of his reign, induced bim to take 
part against the protestants. The grasping spirit in 
which the domains of the catholic church had been 
seized by protestant princes told strongly against their 
cause. In many parts of Germany, the ignorant pea- 
santry, excited to rebellion by fanatics and designing 
agitators, were guilty of crimes that greatly injured the 
reformation, which these misguided men pretended to 
forward. The madness, cruelty and licentiousness of 
the Anabaptists, under Stork and Munster, made even 
Luther threaten to retract all he had written; while the 
horrible extravagances committed by John Bockhold, a 
tailor of Leyden, who, for nearly three years, exercised 
absolute sway at Munster in Westphalia, helped also to 
cast discredit on the new doctrines, which these ferocious 
maniacs pleaded in justification of their conduct. The 
reformers were thus accused of discarding, without any 
true guide, the catholic rule of faith, and of throwing 





open the door to that belief in private inspiration, from 





false claims or fanatical pretensions to which, so many 
atrocities had arisen. 

Urged on by these causes, Charles took arms against 
the protestants, and, in 1547, vanquished the princes of 
the Smalcaldick league, in the decisive battle of Muhj. 
berg. This victory would have given him the means of 
crushing at once both the civil and religious liberties of 
Germany, had not the unexpected defection of his former 
friend and ally, Maurice of Saxony, deprived him, when 
at the very height of power, of all the fruits of his pre. 
vious triumphs. The success of Maurice obtained for 
the protestants, by the treaty of Passau, the free exercise 
of their religion; a boon which was afterwards con. 
firmed at a general diet of the empire, held at Augsburg, 
in 1555. This first settlement of the religious dissen. 
sions in Germany, and first acknowledgment of the pro. 
testant states, is generally termed the “ Religious pacifi. 
cation of Augsburg.” The many points in dispute 
between the contending parties which this diet left 
unsettled, particularly as regarded the appropriation of 
the catholic church property seized by protestant princes, 
proved, in a great measure, the cause of the troubles we 
shall have to relate. 

While Luther was forwarding the reformation in Ger. 
many, the house of Austria, destined to become its most 
determined foe, was acquiring vast accessions of territory, 
if not of immediate power. Lewis II., king of Hungary 
and Bohemia, had fallen, with the flower of the Hun- 
garian nobility, in the unfortunate battle of Mobhacz, 
fought, in 1526, against the Turks, under Soleyman the 
Magnificent. His extensive dominions devolved, partly 
by treaty, partly by election, on Ferdinand of Austria, 
the same who, in 1557, succeeded to his brother Charles 
V. on the imperial throne. 

The peace of Augsburg remained unbroken, during 
this prince’s reign, and the mildness, wisdom, and tolera. 
tion evinced by his son, who, in 1564, succeeded him in 
the imperial dignity, under the title of Maximilian II, 
went far to appease the religious animosities that s'ill 
ran high in the empire. But the task, which he did not 
live to fulfil, was above the power of Rudolph, his feeble 
son, who ascended the throne in 1575. Owing to the 
wise measures which Maximilian had pursued, the early 
part o° this reign was comparatively tranquil ; and for a 
time Rudolph was allowed to indulge in his favourite 
occupation, the study of alchemy, and to seek for the 
philosopher’s stone in peace. The calm that precedes 
the tempest seemed necessary, in order to strengthen the 
nations for the terrible struggle that was approaching. 

But though the general peace of the empire was hardly 
disturbed during the early part of Rudolph’s reign, yet 
was the hostile feeling existing between the two parties 
constantly augmenting. ‘The catholics were accused of 
tyrannising, wherever they had the power, over the pre- 
testants ; and of striving, by fair or unfair means, to re- 
cover the property which had belonged to their church. 
The other party, again, were charged with abusing the 
toleration which they enjoyed in catholic countries, in- 
sulting the rites of the church of Rome, and with preach- 
ing up doctrines inconsistent with peace, loyalty, and 
good order. There was probably cause enough for these 
recriminations ; but the catholics acted, where the others 
only preached. And though the forbearance of the latter 
may have resulted from insufficient power, we should not 
be justified in ascribing it to such a cause : we are bound 
tv acquit where we want the means to condemn: and 
we no where find the protestants the active persecutors 
the catholics so frequently proved themselves. The 
latter, in addition to other acts of violence, surprised the 
protestant town of Padersborn, expelled its wealthiest 
citizens, and confiscated their property ; while the chief 
magistrate, Loborius Wishart, was drawn and quartered 
because he refused to change bis religion.* A few years 
afterwards Donauwerth, another protestant free town, 
was forcibly occupied, oppressed in every way, and kept 
for many years under catholic dominion ; showing how 
ready the catholics were to commit acts of aggression at 
the expense of their protestant brethren. The spirits 
were thus embittered, and the evident necessity for self- 
defence, together with the disputes that arose respecting 
the succession to the duchy of Cleves, led to the forma- 
tion of the evangelical union on one side, and of the 

catholic league on the other. Frederick IV. Elector of 


* Erhart, Echo aus den Zeiten des 30 Jahrigen 
Krieges, p. 241. 
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the Palatinate, was head of the union, and Maximilian of 
Bavaria chief of the league. The circumstance is men- 
tioned here, only in order to indicate the terms by which 
the respective parties were long distinguished ; for not 
only did the elector of Saxony, the must powerful of the 
protestant princes, join the catholics, but the union dis- 
banded their forces as soon as the time for action arrived. 

The feebleness of Rudolph encouraged his more am- 
bitious brother Mathias to rise against him. ‘he rebel 
first deprived the emperor of Hungary, Austria, and 
Moravia. ‘Two years afterwards he obtained the rever- 
sion of the crown of Bohemia; leaving the unhappy 

Rudolph nothing but the vain title of king, as useless to 
him as that of emperor. German historians term this 
contest the “ Fraternal War.” 

Notwithstanding this unnatural rebellion, Mathias 
succeeded his brother on the imperial throne in 1612. 
Under the wise and tolerant administration of Maximi- 
lian If. the number of protestants had greatly increased 
jn the hereditary states of the house of Austria. ‘They 
had also obtained, from that enlightened monarch, many 
additional privileges. Rudolph had subsequently op- 
pressed and persecuted them; and, it was only in the 
hour of need, that he granted to the people of Bo- 
hemia the celebrated chatter, known by the name of the 
Letter of Majesty, a charter which confirmed all their 
ancient privileges, and gave them entire freedom of re- 
ligion. Mathias acted at first with more duplicity: he 
flattered the protestants, confirmed, and even augmented 
their privileges, whenever he acquired power, and thus 
secured their support during the contest for the crowns ; 
so that the cause of the reformation was continuing to 
acquire strength by the dissention of its enemies. Ana 
how fully the Bohemians, who were mostly protestants, 
already felt that strength, may be judged of, froin the 
ceremony that took place when Mathias was first crown- 
ed king. The elected sovereign having sworn at the 
altar, with his hand on the bible, to maintain the charter 
granted by Rudolph, the Lord Marshal of the empire 
turned round to the deputies of states, and to the assem- 
bled people, and asked, “ Is it your will and pleasure 
that his Majesty’s Grace shall be crowned ?” « It is our 
will,” replied the multitude, with loud acclamations ; and 
then only was the ceremony permitted to proceed. 

‘The emperor Mathias having no children, was anxious 
to secure for his cousin, Ferdinand of Gratz, already 
chosen as his successor in the imperial dignity, the suc- 
cession to all the dominions of the German branch of 
the Austrian family. For this purpose he again strove 
to conciliate the protestants, whom, in the hour of victory, 
he had oppressed, and in 1617 he actually succeeded in 
causing Ferdinand to be elected future king of Bohemia. 
But, as this prince was known to be a determined enemy 
of the reformation, the people of the country refused to 
crown or to acknowledge him, till he should sign a 
reverse, freeing them from their allegiance as subjects, in 
the event of his infringing any of those rights which the 
coronation oath would call upon him to maintain, Fer- 
dinand complied, and was crowned: how he kept faith 
and word we shall see presently. 

Ferdinand of Gratz, Archduke of Carniola and Styria, 
thus chosen king of Bobemia, had been educated at 
Ingolstadt, under the tuition of the Jesuits. Unfortu- 
nately for himself and the world, he entered too readily 
into the views and policy ascribed to that celebrated 
order ; for, by all accounts, he wanted not the qualities 
that, under more auspicious leading, might have made 
his reign a blessing to humanity. No sovereign was 
ever called to the throne at a more eventful crisis ; no 
one more fortunately placed for bestowing happiness on 
the extensive countries entrusted to his rule. He might 
have been a messenger of peace; and became the har- 

binger of war and desolation. His name, which might 
have been responded to by the blessings of millions, is 
mentioned only with abhorrence. He might have closed 
the temple of Janus; by one wild and fanatic effort he 
flung it open. He never lived to see it closed; and his 
reign appears, on the page of history, as only one fright- 
ful mark of blood and flame. 

If we are to believe many respectable writers, this 
prince, the author of a thirty years’ war, was of a mild 
and moderate disposition, assiduous in business, fond of 
field sports, pomp and music. {n manners and deport- 
ment he was polite and courteous; he was also well 
informed, and master of the Latin, Spanish and Italian 


read the lives of the saints, the fathers of the church, and 
the bible ; and was, by the account of Lammermann, bis 
confessor, the very pattern of a perfect prince. “I will 
rather,” said Ferdinand, on assuming the government of 
his hereditary dominions, in 1596, “ be cut to pieces, or 
beg my bread outside of the gates of my palace, than 
suffer heresy to exist any longer in my country.” « It 
is because I love the heretics that I wish to convert them 
from the paths of evil; and I would lay my head upon 
the block to-morrow, if, by so dving, I could make them 
renounce their errors.” Having first made a pilgrimage 
to Loretto, for the purpose of surrendering his dominions 
to the Virgin, he next proceeded to Rome, in order to 
seek counsel from Pope Clement VIII. and, as it is gene- 
rally said, to obtain absolution from the oath which he 
had taken on assuming the government of Styria and 
Carniola. He had no sooner returned from his pious 
voyage, than he set about extirpating what he termed 
heresy from both his principalities. All protestants were 
ordered to renounce their religion, or to depart the country 
forthwith, leaving, however, one tenth of their property 
behind them. All the evangelical schools and churches 
were pulled down, or closed. On the 8th of August, 
10,000 bibles and religious books were burned by the 
hands of the executioner ; and Ferdinand Jaid the foun- 
dation of a Capuchin convent, on the very spot where 
this strange auto da fé had been held. The catholic 
clergy, forgetting that their duty called upon them 
to appear as the messengers of peace only, headed 
the soldiers in pressing the execution of the archduke’s 
decrees ; and scaffolds were every where erected for all 
who delayed obedience. Vain was the intercession of 
magistrates and authorities; vain the representation of 
the deputies of the provinces; as vain all appeals to 
furmer oaths and charters; death and confiscation of 
property awaited all who attempted to resist. 

The feebleness of the emperor Rudolph rendered ap- 
plication to him for redress altogether hopeless ; and his 
brother Mathias, forgetful of the promises he had made 
to the protestants, issued a decree, annulling the privi- 
leges conferred by the « ill-advised Maximilian,” on the 
grounds that the church alone had the power to bestow 
such rights. He further added, that “ lords and princes 
were not bound to abide by the charters and promises 
which their predecessors might have granted.” 

While Ferdinand of Gratz was thus carrying persecu- 
tion and sorrow into every town, hamlet, castle, and 
district of his dominions, Maximilian, the young Elector 
of Bavaria, was acting a similar, but more moderate part 
in the country he had been called upon to govern. 

This prince, who possessed both talents and ability, 
had been educated at Ingolstadt along with his relative 
Ferdinand ; and been brought up, like him, in strict ac- 
cordance with the views of the Jesuits. The holy fathers 


terminating its previous occupants. When Charlemagne 
and his successors drove the other Slavonians, who had 
penetrated into Germany, back beyond the Vistula, the 
Czechi maintained their ground in Bohemia, where they 
still continue, retaining, even to this day, the name, lan- 
guage, and something of the Slavonic appearance of 
their ancestors, At the period of which we are writing, 
they were said to retain much also of that fiery impetu- 
osity of character, which distinguished the early Slavonic 
invaders of Germany, and which made them too often 
rush into difficulties and dangers, without considering 
what means they possessed to extricate themselves from 
the former, or to overcome the latter. 

Fancy sometimes loves to trace a resemblance between 
the natural appearance of a country and the history and 
character of its inhabitants. If this theory be not alto- 
gether an idle one, it may derive a certain degree of 
confirmation from the history of the Bohemians, and from 
the appearance of their country. Bohemia stands isolat- 
ed in the midst of Germany: it is on every side divided 
from the adjoining countries by high mountains of vol- 
canic origin ; and is inhabited by a people, strangers also 
among those that surround them. Volumes of flame 
must once have issued from the craters of those forest- 
crowned hills: torrents of glowing lava must have 
descended into the valleys below ; while clouds of burn- 
ing ashes were carried far and wide over neighbouring 
and affrighted regions. But the voleanoes are extinct: 
nature has cast a rich mantle of verdure over all the 
scenes of former desolation ; and it is only by the skill 
of the geologist that we now discover where the elements 
once raged in their might. In like manner have the 
wild passions of men raged and been allayed in that wild 
country. The savage hordes of ruthless Slavonians, who 
descended from the mountains of Bohemia, were long 
the terror of all surrounding nations; but it is only in 
the pages of history that we now discover the marks of 
their fury. No traces remain of the flames lighted at 
the pyres of Huss and Jerome of Prague : nothing is left 
of the fierce, fanatic zeal that instigated the followers of 
Zisca to the commission of so many crimes. The reli- 
gious fervour and enthusiasm that made an entire nation 
rise, as one man, against the tyranny of Ferdinand, bave 
sunk within their just and silent limits. A wise and 
paternal government has atoned for early wrongs by the 
mildness of its sway : for two centuries, peace has smiled 
upon the land; and, in Bohemia, every thing is 


“ as tranquil and as still, 
As the mist slumbering on the hill.” 


We must, however, return to the times of strife. In 
the charter which the emperor Rudolph had granted to 
the people of Bohemia, and which both Mathias and 
Ferdinand had so svlemnly sworn to maintain, it was 
distinctly specified, “ that the protestants should have 
the full right to build new schools and churches; not 





at first interdicted the young prince from reading even 
the classical writers of Greece and Rome. The followers 
of Loyola termed the immortal writers of antiquity “ hea- 
then dotards, and relators of old women’s tales :” and it 
was cunningly said; for where those writers are read, 
cultivated and understvod, there light will ultimately 
prevail, however deep the previous darkness may have 
been. Fortunately for the young prince, some men of 
better judgment interfered, and this strange interdict was 
recalled by order of his father, the reigning elector of 
Bavaria. Maximilian’s ability and assiduity are univer- 
sally praised; but how soon his natural good sense and 
good feeling were corrupted by erring zeal and false 
devotion, may be judged from the following extract of a 
letter addressed to his mother. On the 21st of August 
1589, the young prince writes thus: “I yesterday heard, 
with great pleasure, that the king of France had been 
assassinated. Should the account be confirmed, [ shall 
have still greater cause to rejoice.” This hopeful scholar 
of the Jesuits was then sixteen years of age. Similarity 
of character already established, at Ingolstadt, a bond of 
friendship between Maximilian and Ferdinand, which 
was never shaken or impaired during the severest trials 
of their reigns. 

The Bohemians, who, as we have before seen, had 
elected Ferdinand of Gratz for their future King, are not, 
properly speaking, a German people, though forming part 
of the German confederation. They are the descendants 
of a Slavonic tribe, called the Czechi, who, about the 
sixth century, settled in the country ; after subduing, or, 


only in the towns, but in the country also.” The citi- 
zens of Prague had made undisputed use of this privilege ; 
but when the evangelical congregations of Brunau and 
Klostergraben wefe about to consecrate their new 
churches, the catholic clergy seized them both, by ex- 
press order, as they stated, of the emperor, and pulled 
down the one, and shut up the other. 

The injured congregations immediately presented a 
complaint, in form, to the lords of the council, the em- 
peror’s representatives at Prague; but these authorities, 
instead of granting redress, caused the deputies to be 
thrown into prison. The protestant members of the 
states then assembled in the capital, took part with their 
brethren in belief, and addressed a strong, but respectful, 
remonstrance to the emperor against such a breach of 
privilege, requesting, at the same time, that the wrong 
committed might be redressed. 

The Jesuits were all-powerful at Vienna, and to their 
influence, and to that of Ferdinand, is ascribed the severe 
and haughty answer which the emperor Mathias return- 
ed to this remonstrance. On the 22d of May 1618, the 
deputies of the protestant states were called before the 
council at Prague, in order that the imperial reply might 
be communicated to them. It was to the following 
effect: “ His imperial majesty had, for good and suffi- 
cient reasons, deemed it right to command that the 
church of Brunau should be closed, and the one of Klos- 
tergraben demolished. His imperial majesty further 
thought that the states had abused the charter, and that 








languages. His devotion was extreme: he often scourged 


what with the Slaves was pretty nearly synonimous, ex- 
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us rebels and traitors.” The deputies were not sur- 
prised by an answer, the purport of which was already 
well known, as the protestant clergy had proclaimed it 
from their pulpits, and had every where exerted them- 
selves, to rouse the indignation of the people, against 30 
flagrant an encroachment on their religious liberties. The 
deputation, therefore, only solicited a copy of the im- 
perial letter, together with permission to return, and 
deliver their explanation, on the following day. Both 


requests were granted of course. 

While minds were still in the state of excitement 
which this announcement, however fully anticipated, 
could hardly fail to produce, a meeting of the protestant 
noblemen, then in Prague, was held at the house of 
Count Thurn. It was here resolved to inform the lords 
of the council, that “after the signature of the great 
charter by the emperor, no order or decree, tending to 
endanger the liberties of the protestant religion, could be 
received or obeyed.” ‘The most distinguished men of 
the party were selected, for the purpose of conveying to 
the emperor’s representatives this decisive resolution. 
The persons on whoin devolved this dangerous and _pre- 
carious duty, were Counts Henry Mathias of Thurn, 
Joachim, Andreas and Alboni of Schlisk; the lords 
William of Lobkowitz, Wenzel of Raupowna, Koln of 
Fels, and Paul of Reiczan. The people had, in the 
mean time, assembled in great crowds in the market- 
place. They were here addressed by the leaders of the 
protestant party, who first read to them the charter of 
Bohemian liberty, and then the imperial mandate. The 
consequence was, that the multitude, always so easily 
excited, either for good or for evil, immediately insisted 
upon storming the castle; and it was with difficulty 
that the deputies of the states succeeded in appeasing 
the tumult; the first roar of the surge that foretold the 
storm. 

When, on the following morning, the 23d of May, 
the protestant noblemen proceeded to the castle, they 
were in full armour, and were followed by vast multitudes 
of armed persons, all calling aloud for vengeance, Among 
the lords of the council, William of Slavata, and Jaraslaw 
of Martinez, had rendered themselves particularly ob- 
noxious, as well by their pride and harshness, as by the 
false reports, injurious to the liberties of the country, 
which they were said to have forwarded to Vienna. In 
full reliance, however, on their inviolability, as represen- 
tatives of the emperor, they attended the council to 
receive the deputies, who, on their side, had probably no 
intention of proceeding to acts of violence. But in the 
outer hall of the palace, it was agreed, at the suggestion 
of Count Thurn, to send away Slavata and Martinez, in 
the first instance, and to employ even force, if fair means 
should fail. On entering the chamber of audience, the 
discussion was nevertheless carried on for a time with 
moderation and calmness, though a number of armed 
persons had forced themselves into the presence, along 
with the deputies. Count Adam of Sternberg presided 
at the council; near him were Slavata, Martinez, and 
Diepbold of Lobkowitz: William Fabricius acted as 
secretary. Paul of Reiczan, who had been chosen 
speaker of the states, specified, in their name, the griev- 
ances of which the protestants had to complain ; declaring 
also, that they were not disposed to obey the unconsti- 
tutional mandates that had been communicated to them, 
and against which they were secured by the emperor’s 
own signature, as well as by the oath he had taken, even 
on the Holy Scripture itself. He further added, that they, 
the lords of the council, were the real disturbers of the 
public peace, having violated the charter, and thus 
forced the protestants to seek redress in the present 
Inanner, 

Count Sternberg, who, from age, character, and con- 
duct, was generally respected, succeeded for a moment 
in calining the uproar that followed on the conclusion of 
this speech. He obtained a short hearing for what he 
had to say in defence of the council, which only went to 
show, that they were agents possessing no power of their 
own, and acting merely by order of the emperor and 
king. On the other side, the Lord Kolon of Fels replied, 
that every respect was entertained for the count himself, 
whose good disposition was well known, ‘ But with 
you,” he said, turning to Slavata and Martinez, “ we 
shall never agree, for you are traitors to the liberties of 
the country.” Martinez returned taunt for taunt, but 
was speedily interrupted by the fiery and impetuous 
Wenzel of Raupowna, who called aloud, “ Wherefore all 
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this delay ? Let them be thrown out of the window, ac- 
cording to good old Bohemian fashion.” 

To excited multitudes, the counsels of folly are never 
more acceptable than when recommending acts of 
cowardly violence. The ill-omened words were no sooner 
uttered, than they were loudly cheered by the thoughtless 
crowd, more excusable than their leaders, whom such 
ignorant applause encouraged and instigated, Sternberg 
and Lobkowitz were hurried into an adjoining apartment 
by friends, wbo protected them from injury. But Mar- 
tinez was instantly seized: a window, some fifty feet 
above the level of the castle moat, into which it looked, 
was thrown open, and the unhappy lord commissioner, 
notwithstanding his supplications, was fairly hurled out 
of it, while in the very act of repeating a J.atin prayer. 
Another and another followed: it was in vain that 
Slavata entreated to have a confessor, or to be allowed 
time to pray. The waves of the ocean are not more deaf 
to the voice of mercy, than are the ears of an enraged 
multitude: he was thrown out without an instant’s re- 
spite. The secretary Fabricius had concealed himself 
under a table; he was discovered and dragged forth. No 
harm had been intended to him; but madness ruled the 
hour. The fox’s tail must follow the head,” was re- 
echoed through the hall, and the unhappy secretary was 
immediately sent after his superiors. 

The escape of these victims of popular fury seems 
almost miraculous. It was, in a great measure, owing 
to the circumstance of a mound of rubbish having, in 
consequence of some repairs, been collected exactly be- 
neath the fatal window. Martinez fell on this mound, 
and received little injury ; Slavata rolled off it, struck 
against the iron bars of the castle vaults, and was severely 
| cat about the head. Fabricius was so little hurt, that, 
with courtly politeness, he is said to have begged Mar- 
tinez’s pardon for falling above his excellency. All three 
happened to be in full state costume, and it is probable 
that the flowing silk mantles which they wore, helped to 
break their fall. The few musket shots fired after them, 
the first shots of the thirty years’ war, were fortunately 
so ill aimed, as to prove altogether harmless. Fabricius 
escaped immediately, and was already on the road to 
Vienna, to report what had happened, before he was 
missed. Martinez hurried to the aid of the bruised and 
bleeding Slavata, and both, by the aid of some of their 
domestics, got into the house of the Countess of Lob- 
kowitz. They were instantly claimed by Count Thurn 
and his followers ; but the countess, with great firmness 
and dexterity, avoided compliance. Martinez soon effect- 
ed his escape; and Slavata obtained his parole, which he 
took the earliest opportunity of breaking. 

No sooner had this act of senseless violence been 
committed, an act which injured the noblest cause that 
ever put arms into the hands of men, than the leaders 
saw the abyss into which they were hurrying their un- 
happy country, and strove, apparently with honest 
repentance, to arrest the progress of the evil. An humble 
apology and justification was immediately sent to Vienna. 
The states declared, in this document, that it was their 
full intention to live and die the faithful and obedient 
subjects of the emperor, and that their only object was 
‘o maintain his power and their own charter. 

Not, however, relying altogether on the imperial 
clemency, they took precautionary measures also. They 
elected a council of thirty, composed of the most dis- 
tinguished men of their body, to administer the civil and 
military affairs of the country. The Archbishop of 
Prague, the Abbot of Brunau, and many of the catholic 
clergy, were banished the kingdom. ‘The Jesuits were 
instantly expelled ; and the severe decree issued against 
them, applies to the entire order the most opprobrious 
epithets. Measures of defence were not wanting. Count 
Thurn was placed at the head of the army : alliances 
were entered into with the neighbouring countries of 
Silesia and Lusatia; and applications for aid and sup- 
port were addressed to all the protestant states of 
Germany. Thus one champion already stood armed in 
the arena: evil were the auspices under which the lists 
had been entered: fearful the odds to be encountered, 
but just and noble the cause that was to be defended. 
No blow had yet been struck: on the head of the as- 
sailant was therefore to rést the blood that might be shed 
in the strife, 

Before proceeding to narrate events, in which all the 
nations of Europe took, directly or indirectly, some share, 
it will be right, briefly to view the situations in which the 


























different powers were placed at the moment when the 
great struggle for religious freedom broke out in Germany, 

Spain, mistress of Portugal, Naples, Milan, Sicily, 
Rousillion and the Netherlands, possessing, besides, 
boundless empires in the new world, was still looked 
upon as the most powerful nation of Europe. But in. 
ternal misgovernment, and corruption in every depart 
ment of the state, more than counterbalanced these great 
advantages; and Spain was weak in the midst of vast 
possessions, and poor with the mines of Mexico and 
Peru at her command. Philip IIL, unable to subdue the 
revolted people of Holland, had concluded with them a 
twelve years’ truce, which was on the eve of expiring, 
The war that followed, secured to the Dutch their inde. 
pendence. These seafuring and commercial republicans 
had already, by wise economy, acquired the reputation 
of being better paymasters than the lords of the Indies, 

The German empire was a federation of free towns, 
“and of temporal and spiritual princes, all independent of 
each other, but avowing subjection to the decrees of the 
general diets, and to certain antiquated and ill-defined 
laws, over the execution of which the emperor was sup- 
posed to preside. But as the imperial dignity was un- 
accompanied by power, the decrees of the diet and the 
laws of the empire generally remained dead letters, un- 
less when the strong were authorised to execute them at 
the expense of the feeble. 

France had lost, during the corrupt and turbulent re- 
gency of Maria of Medicis, much of the strength and 
influence acquired under Henry the Great. An act of 
assassination placed the reins of government in the 
hands of Louis XIII., a weak prince, ill calculated to 
rule a country every where split into parties, and torn 
by contending factions. But his weakness became bene- 
ficial to the nation; it gave Richelieu the power which 
enabled that celebrated minister to lay the foundation of 
the future greatness of France. Under the guidance of 
this wily churchman, the most Christian king oppressed 
and subdued the protestants of his own country, at the 
same time that he supported those of Germany against 
the house of Austria. 

Italy could hardly be said to have any independence. 
As the papal states were surrounded by the dominions 
of the house of Austria, the Roman pontiffs were little 
more than vassals at the will of the emperor and the 
King of Spain. Venice, though still in possession of 
Dalmatia, Candia, and the Morea, was no longer the 
power which had so bravely resisted the league of Cam- 
bray ; nor did the signoria take any direct part in the 
thirty years’ war. “The other Italian states were too 
feeble to deserve notice, As a nation, the Swiss also 
had disappeared from the great stage of political conten- 
tion. The defeats of Marignan and Biccoca had tamed 
their insolence and pride: they now shrank within their 
hills, and only sold, as they still continue to sell, the 
blood of their sons for foreign pay. 

Great Britain had, for the first time, seen the crowns 
of the three kingdoms placed on the head of the same 
prince. But the advantages of this fortunate union, the 
source of so much future greatness and glory, were not 
at first perceived; and England, under the reign of Eli- 
zabeth, was more powerful, and exercised more influence 
abroad, than Great Britain under the first kings of the 
house of Stuart. As a nation, Britain took no direct 
part in the thirty years’ war, but thousands of her sons 
supported in arms the honour of their country. Several 
foreign states and princes acquired greater fame during 
the contest, than any which the most patriotic writer 
can possibly claim for Great Britain or its rulers; but 
no laurels, gathered in the field, shone brighter or more 
nobly than those gained by the British soldiers who fol- 
lowed the fortunes of Gustavus Adolphus. Schiller, 
speaking of the arrival in Germany of a British force, 
under the Marquis of Hamilton, says, “ the landing of 
these troops is all that fame relates of the British during 
the thirty years’ war.’ A more impartial inspection of 
the rolls of fame would probably have induced the great 
historian to alter his opirion. 

In the north, Gustavus Vasa had freed Sweden from 
the voke of Denmark, and had placed his own family 
on the throne: it was occupied, at the period of which 
we are writing, by his grandson, Gustavus Adolphus. 
Christian IV. reigned in Denmark. Both these coun- 
tries were alike poor, but governed by wise princes, and 
inhabited by bold and warlike subjects. They both took, 





with different fortunes indeed, a prominent part in the 
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great struggle for religious freedom. Though now out- 
grown by other nations, the Scandinavians remained 
great as long as courage and manly conduct were sufli- 
cient to counterbalance the power of well regulated 
numbers. 

Poland, always a prey to contending factions, had 
little internal strength or exterior influence. It carried 
on an unsuccessful war against Sweden, in support of 
the claims of its own sovereign, King Sigismund, to the 
throne of that country. 

Russia had not emerged from barbarism; and Turkey 
was still looked upon by all its neighbours, as the most 
formidable military state in Europe. 

But though most of the European nations had already, 
in the seventeenth centary, assumed a good deal of their 
present shape and form, they were still ignorant of the 
practical art, or science of government, which has been 
so greatly perfected of late years, The theory of legis- 
lation was at least as well understood two hundred years 
ago as it is now; but the art, so to strengthen the hands 
of government as to enable kings and princes to collect 
and wield the power and resources of their respective 
dominions, was an art or science totally unknown; and 
one that subjects were not, perhaps, willing that their 
rulers should acquire. For mere acts of capricious vio- 
lence, tyranny, or oppression, there were always means 
at hand; but for great and permanent objects, whether 
for good or evil,—for national defence or external ag- 
gression, strength, proportionate to the territorial re- 
sources of the parties engaged, was constantly wanting. 
The rulers of nations had not yet obtained so firm a 
hold of the reins of government as they have since ac- 
quired. There was no perfect and unbroken chain of 
authority, proceeding, by regular links, from the cabinet 
of the sovereign down to the most distant provincial 
functionary, and carrying the sparks of command, light- 
ning-like, through all the departments of the state. 

In times when the machinery of government is imper- 
fect, without being barbarous, when the general principles 
of justice are well understood, while their application is un- 
certain, individual strength of character naturally shines 
out more conspicuously than in tax paying and well regu- 
lated police-days, like the present. In the seventeenth 
century, the wild passions of men had no doubt more 
scope, and led more openly to deeds of evil than they do 
now; but they were far better balanced by the kindness, 
generosity, and high feeling that suffering virtue was 
sure to call forth, than they have ever been since ; whe- 
ther in the so-called philosophical age of the next cen- 
tury, or in our own more refined and artificial times. 
Men stood more upon their own ground; and manly 
character was brought out in bolder traits than it is at 
present; the outlines, whether good or bad, were more 
marked and decided. With more of violence than we 
now find, there was more of greatness; less of admired 
sameness and vaunted mediocrity. And it is this stage 
of civilisation that renders the men of that century so 
strikingly interesting. The age was not one of ignorance 
or barbarism. On the contrary, it was an age when 
much brilliant light was already abroad: a light render- 
ed more brilliant and vivid, perhaps, by the very dark- 
ness against which it was set off, and which still formed 
the background of the picture. 

Literature, architecture, painting, and the fine arts in 
general, had attained a height which has not been much 
surpassed. ‘The moral sciences also were well under- 
stood; but the physical sciences were comparatively in 
their infancy, though all the great and leading inventions 
on which those sciences have since been advanced, had 
already been made. Tycho de Brahe, honoured and 
protected in Germany by the Emperor Rudolph, had 
been persecuted in his own country on account of su- 
perior knowledge; and his scholar, Keppler, the greatest 
astronomer of his time, was still valued, more for his 
supposed skill in astrology than for his astronomical dis- 
coveries. A good deal of splendour and magnificence 
was displayed by princes and men of rank, and by none 
more than Wallenstein himself; but the elegances of 
life, and what we would now perhaps call the art of liv- 
ing, were little known. But though affluence was con- 
fined to few, the excess of poverty, now so frequently 
seen even in the most prosperous countries of Europe, 
was of rare occurrence; and if there was less luxury, 
there was also less misery. Compared to our own, the 

seventeenth century presents us with a romantic and 
spirit-stirring state of society; not always secure and 





comfortable, perhaps, but robust, healthy, and picturesque, 
and well calculated to call forth talent, genius, and cou- 
rage. 

During the period, indeed, of which we have to speak, 
we shall constantly see more effected by individual cha- 
racter than by the weight of physical force: we shall 
even find talent and valour taking fairly the lead of im- 
perial decrees and royal ordinances. Private adventurers 
maintain in the field the cause of princes abandoned by 
their subjects and relations. The landless but chivalrous 
Bernhard of Weimar, carries on a war of conquest 
against the greatest sovereigns of catholic Germany: the 
heroism of Gustavus outweighs, at the head of only thir- 
teen thousand men, the strength and resources of Spain, 
Austria, and Italy: and the mere name of Wallenstein 
calls a formidable army into life, at the very moment 


when his imperial master, the absolute ruler of king- | 
doms and principalities, had not a disposable soldier at 


command. 
—<> 
CHAPTER I. 


Wallenstein’s family and education—His want of success in 
early life— Marriage, his first step on fortune’s ladder—Female 
influence of the period—Wallenstein’s rapid rise—Progress of 
the Bohemian insurrection—Vast power of the protestants— 
The emperor and the catholic party in great danger—Wadllen- 
stein turns the scale in their favour—Frederick V. elected 
King of Bohemia—Suppression of the insurrection—Severities 
exercised against the insurgents—Fierce persecution of the 
protestants—Wallenstein serves with distinction against the 
Transylvanians—Acquires great wealth, and is created Duke 
of Friedland. 


Albrecht Eusebius Wenzeslaus of Waldstein, known 
in history under the name of Wallenstein, was born at 
Hermanic in Bohemia, on the 15th of September, 1583. 
He was the third and youngest son of John Waldstein 


of Hermanic, and of Margaret of Smirricky, a lady of 


ancient and noble family, who brought to her husband 
nearly all the moderate fortune he possessed. As both 
parents were protestants, the young Albrecht received 
the first rudiments of religious instruction in the same 
faith. 

It is related of Wallenstein that he already evinced, 


as a boy, the fierce, haughty, and self-willed disposition | 


which afterwards distinguished him as aman. We are 
told that he was averse to study, of ungovernable tem- 
per, and fond only of military games, in which he al- 
ways assumed the command over his companions. It is 
also said, that, being one day sharply rebuked by an 
uncle, for speaking more in the tone of a prince than of 
a gentleman's son, he replied with great fire and quick- 
ness, “If I am not a prince, I may yet live to become 
one.” There is nothing either very impossible or im- 
probable in these statements; but similar traits might, 
with equal truth, be related of many boys who never 
evinced any talents, and never rose in after life above 
mediocrity. We are not yet sufficiently acquainted with 
the route by which human character arrives at maturity, 
and know too little what degree of impression it receives 
from exterior circumstances and situation, to tell, by the 
manners and apparent aptitude of the boy, what the man 
will ultimately prove. Rivers, formed by numereus 
springs and rills, none of which can singly indicate the 


nature and magnitude of the future stream, are emblem- | 


atical, perhaps, of human character. Many that promise 
fairly at the outset, collect whatever is rank and gross in 
the swamps and poisoned grounds which they traverse, 
and infest, as they roll along, whole districts with nox- 
ious exhalations; while others, rising from dark and 
turbid sources, are purified in their progress; flow in 
fertilising beauty through the lands, and carry with them 
only the golden portions of the soil over which they 
hold their clear and sparkling course. It is even so with 
character and talent: they are formed and developed by 
circumstances that rarely begin to exercise much influ- 
ence at a very early period of life. But the world, in 
its love of the wonderful, will have it otherwise: and 
we have seen the certificate given to Napoleon Bona- 
parte at the college of Brienne, a certificate which was 
evidently intended to represent him as a young man of 
inferior ability, possessing only a moderate knowledge of 
mathematics, metamorphosed into an early proof of the 
high genius, which, on the strength of subsequent 
events, was so generally ascribed to the triumphant com- 
mander. 
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The family of Waldstein are, as the name implies, of 
German origin; but they appear to have been long set- 
tled in Bohemia; and ever since the brave Lord Wald- 
stein of Dux joined King Oitakar’s army, in the thirteenth 
century, at the head of his four and twenty sons, all 
mail-clad men, they seem to have acted a prominent part 
in the history of that country. But though noble and 
numerous, they appear to have been poor; and, as the 
father of our Albrecht was the youngest of six brothers, 
the hero of the present memoir could look forward oaly 
to very slender expectations. 

The early years of the boy were dark and unpromis- 
ing. Owing to his stubborn disposition and aversion to 
study, he was treated with great harshness by his father; 
a circumstance to which much of his subsequent severity 
has been ascribed. Before he was twelve years of age 
he lost both parents: th youth 
can sustain, however sternly parental authority may at 


times be exercised. The orphan was first taken under 


greatest loss, perhaps, 


the protection of a maternal uncle, the Lord Slavata of 


Chulm; and as this nobleman was a protestant, young 
Albrecht continued to be 
fathers. We next find him under 
maternal uncle, a Lord Kavka of Ricam, a zealous friend 
of the Jesuits, who placed the young man at the colle 
of nobles, which the Society of Jesus had established at 
Olmutz, 
talents of their pupil, and failed not to take immediate 
steps to insure his conversion to the Roman church. 
The task was assigned to a Father Pachta, and found 
easy enough of execution; for Wallenstein not only 


educated in the faith of his 
the care of another 


re 


The followers of Loyola soon discovered the 


embraced the catholic religion, in order to be released 
from Latin and other serious studies, but conceived for 
his indulgent tutor a friendship which made him, ever 
afterwards, speak of the good Jesuit as the real founder 
of his fortune. 

All the biozraphers of Wallenstein have asserted that 
he studied at the university of Altorf, near Nuremberg, 
and was there distinguished for 
punished for misconduct. And, strange to say, the acts 
of the university are still preserved, showing that a 
“Baro a Waldstein,” who signs himself Albrecht of 
Waldstein, was punished there at the period specified, 
The same veracious writers also inform us that Wallen- 
after leaving the university, became page to 
Charles, Count of Burgau, son of Ferdinand, Duke of 
Tyrol, and embraced the catholic religion while serving 
in that capacity at the court of Inspruck. He had one 
day, as the tale goes, fallen asleep near an open window, 
in the third story of the castle. Frightened by a dream, 
he threw himself over the parapet, but escaped unhurt, 


extravagances, and 


stein, 


a circumstance that was looked upon as a miracle, and 
universally ascribed to the direct interposition of the 
Virgin. So signal a mark of favour, called, of course, 
for some grateful return, and Wallenstein could do no- 
thing less than become a catholic, and bend the knee 
before the shrine of his heavenly patroness. 

This strange event, say historians, produced a very 
marked effect on the disposition of young Wallenstein. 
“ He came to himself,” as they express it, “ and learned 
to reflect. He 
great, unknown, and all-ruling Power that watched over 
him; believed himself reserved for extraordinary achieve- 
ments; and it became, from that moment, the study of 
his life to penetrate into futurity, and to discover the 
high destiny that awaited him.” Unfortunately for these 
veculations, there is not a word of truth in the 


acknowledged the existence of 


some 


S} state- 
ment on which they rest. Forster proves, on good au- 
thority, that Wallenstein never studied at Altorf, and 
that he never was in the service of the Prince of Bur- 
gau. On the contrary, he appears to have remained a 
considerable time at Olmutz, and only to have left the 
academy when, by the exertion of his friend, Father 
Pachta, an arrangement was made which enabled him 
Lord Lick of 
Riesentein, who was setting out on his travels, 

In company with this gentleman Wallenstein visifed 
a great part of France, Spain, Germany, England, Hol- 
land, and Italy. Peter Verdungo, the mathematician and 
astrologer, afterwards known as the friend of Keppler, 
accompanied the travellers during part of their tour, in 
the character of tutor, perhaps; and it is more than pro- 
bable that be was the first who initiated Wallenstein 
into the mysterious and speculative science of astrology. 
Of the particulars of the journey we know nothing: but 


all writers allow that Wallenstein was an acute and 


to join a wealthy young nobleman, the 
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observant traveller. He made himself acquainted with the 

manners aud languages of the countries he visited ; 
studied the nature of their military institutions ; examin- 
ed into the causes of their external and internal strength, 
and already inspected fortresses with professional accu- 
racy. In Spain he wore the mantle of Castile,—he 
dressed like a Frenchman in France, and acted the Bri- 
ton in England. He entered into the customs of all 
countries, his genius assumed every form, and he was, if 
we believe his biographers, the very Alcibiades of his 
time. 

Italy was the country in which he made the longest 
stay. ‘This was not owing to any great predilection for 
the people, or their manners, as Count Prierato has as- 
serted; for Wallenstein seldom in his letters mentions 
the Italians without some term of ridicule or reproach ; | 
but in order to pursue the study of astrology, to which 
he had seriously devoted himself. He appears to have 
remained some time at Padua, under the tuition of Pro- 
fessor Argoli. 

It has been thought strange that a person of Wallen- 
stein’s enlightened understanding, should have been so 
firm a believer in astrology. But, to say nothing of the 
endless contradictions and anomalies discoverable in the 
human mind, astrology was the weakness of the age, 
and occupied the attention of many men of high talents 
and station. Keppler himself was an astrologer, and 
was employed as such by the Emperors Rudolph, Ma- 
thias, and Ferdinand. These sovereigns not only had 
their nativities cast by him, but they consulted bim on 
important state affairs: and the great astronomer ac- 
quired more celebrity by the singular accuracy with 
which he foretold the death of the Emperor Mathias, | 
than for having discovered the independent motion of | 
the heavenly bodies. Nor can we wonder, that in an 
age when science had not yet made the progress it fas 
done since, men should have sought to penetrate the 
mystery that surrounds our narrow sphere ; sought alli- 
ance with beings of superior nature, and tried to discover | 
their future destiny in the stars. In feeble minds this 
would be only weakness, but in men of loftier character 
and intellect it was a high and creditable aspiration. 
There is something noble and elevating in the thought 
that our fate may be linked with the course of those 
brilliant orbs, placed so far above all our little world’s 
control and influence. To believe that we are so closely 
connected with the machinery of the universe ; that the 
part assigned to us in its mighty working is of so ex- 
alted a character as to make the very stars trace our 
destiny on the dial-plate of heaven, is to entertain a lofty 
idea of the greatness and dignity of human nature. 
There is a grandeur in the conception that belongs not 
to ordinary men, and, abstracted from ignorant supersti- 
tion, which takes fear and credulity for belief, it is one | 
that can bardly fix itself in any but minds of great and 
imaginative power. The progress of science has, of 
course, dispelled these illusions: we now know that in | 
size and strength we are mere atoms, imperceptible in | 
the vastness of creation; but at the period of which we | 
are writing this knowledge was not so universal: men | 
of character and talent stood also upon higher ground ; | 
astrology was in general vogue; and it is not so very | 

| 
| 











surprising, therefore, that Wallenstein should at times 
have consulted the stars. But though the fact itself is 
undeniable, we have no where the slightest evidence to 
show that he was ever guided by their decrees; or, if he 
really did take advice from the planets, it must be allow- 
ed that they proved, for many years at least, good and 
faithful counsellors, 

3y the aid of his art, Professor Argoli had discovered 
that great martial fame and a brilliant destiny awaited 
his pupil. Young Wallenstein’s ambition did not per- 
haps require such excitement: but the prophecy seems 
to have fired his imagination ; and already fancying him- 
self equal to Cesar and Alexander, he lett Padua and 





British, a far surer ladder to promotion than professional 
merit; and Wallenstein was poor. The practice of sell- 
ing military rank, though always discreditable, was less 
so at the period of which we are speaking than it is at 
present. In early times, officers only bought the right 
of commanding the men, whom their own money had 
levied. The soldiers hired themselves to those in whom 
they confided: it was a voluntary engagement entered 
into between the parties. At present, the nation sells 
the right of commanding the troops it has raised for the 
service of the state, and is satisfied with receiving, from 
the purchaser, a sum of money as a sufficient proof that 
he is capable of exercising the authority attached to his 
rank. Honour, bravery and talent go for nothing in 
these ignoble bargains, by which a country barters for 
gold, nearly absolute power over the lives and fortunes 
of its sons. And as to George Basta, if we judge of 


| him by his system of tactics, which was then exactly 


what Saldern’s is now, and which, when the object of 
such a system is considered, must be looked upon as se- 
cond only in feebleness and insufficiency to the one fol- 
lowed in our own time, he was not a likely person to 
appreciate talent, or to encourage and call forth genius. 
Wallenstein’s want of preferment is not therefore sur- 
prising. 

The tacticians, having held their ground but indiffer- 
ently against the Turks, peace was concluded in 1606, 
when our hero returned to Bohemia, and entered upon 
the legacy bequeathed him by his father. As it is the 
custom, if not the absolute law of the country, for parents 
to divide their property equally between all their children, 


' and as Wallenstein had three sisters, besides his brothers 


already mentioned, the fortune that fell to his share must 
have been extremely moderate. Without money or pa- 
trons, his prospects were naturally unpromising ; and we 
find his brother-in-law, Count Zerotin, the friend and 
companion in arms of Henry IV., exerting himself to 
obtain for the young soldier an appointment as cham- 
berlain to the Archduke Mathias, im order, as the writer 
very frankly avows, “ that his kinsman may have a ladder 
by which to ascend to fortune.” Zerotin, whose love of 
truth is well known, and whose letters are preserved, 
speaks in high terms of Wallenstein’s talents, and says 
that “he is extremely reserved, and entertains the most 
ardent predilection for the profession of arms.” 

The result of this negotiation does not appear. Cer- 
tain it is, that, if Wallenstein obtained the situation, he 
did not retain it long ; and there is even reason to believe 
that he displeased or offended the archduke in some way 
or other. He was either one of those men who cannot 
find themselves in subordinate situations, or who, with 
the best intentions, are never popular in such situations ; 
who cannot submit gracefully to superior control, or who, 
with the most perfect disposition and willingness to obey, 
carry along with them a look and manner of natural su- 
periority, from which ordinary men so constantly shrink 
back with dislike. Wallenstein was ever afterwards con- 
sidered a most decided enemy of courtiers and court 
functionaries, 

It may be said with some truth, that women appreciate 
talent sooner, and value men of genius more highly, than 
men do. They are also free from the painful and uneasy 
feeling under which so many of our sex labour, when 
they find themselves in immediate contact with persons 
of superior intellect. Men bow readily enough, and shame- 
fully enough, to wealth and power; but there is always 
the mental reservation, that they are bowing to the pos- 
sessions and not tothe possessor, who may still be looked 
upon as individually their inferior—a reservation that 
falls away when they are called upon to do homage to 
genius and talent: considering how unwillingly this 
homage is paid, it may perhaps be taken as a proof that 
the gifts of the mind are, after all, more envied even than 
those of fortune. 

When perfectly unbiassed, women seldom err in their 


joined the imperial army, then contending against the | judgment of men: but the cleverest of the sex are so 


Turks in Hungary. In what capacity he first served is 
not known, but it must have been in some very humble 
rank; for it was only after he had been present in seve- 
ral campaigns, that, at the siege of Gran, he was pro- 
moted to the command of a company of infantry. 
Whether this tardy preferment arose from bis want of 
money, or from the circumstance of the army in which 
he served being commanded by the celebrated George 
Basta, it is not easy to say. In those times money form- 
ed, in all the armies of Europe, as it now forms in the 





constantly led into error by the influence of wealth, rank, 
fashion, distinction and notoriety, as well as by the per- 
suasion of others, that their opinion is rarely of much 
value. When, however, they are allowed to love men 
of genius, the probability is that their attachments will 
prove generous, ardent, and sincere; and Wallenstein 
was destined to owe his/first step or fortune’s ladder to 
female favour and discernment. He had failed in his 
attempt to rise at court—in the field of war he had been 
equally unsuccessful: another career was now to be 


tried ; and love, though not exactly “ love divine,” smiled 
upon the young aspiring soldier. By the advice of friends, 
he paid his addresses to a wealthy widow, the Lady Ly. 
cretia Nikessin of Landek. The fair object of his pur. 
suit was not only advanced in years, she was actually 
engaged to another person, a gentleman of far higher 
rank than Wallenstein; but our hero acted his part so 
well, and was so ably seconded by the exertions of the 
Archbishop of Prague—and well for them who have 
such assistance—that he gained the lady’s heart and 
hand, and what was probably more to the purpose, her 
very large fortune also. How the parties lived together 
we do not know: certain it is, that the lady was ex. 
tremely jealous, as all ladies who marry husbands younger 
than themselves should lay their account to be. This 
continued affection, speaks, however, in Wallenstein’s 
favour: it shows that, if he married a lady for money, 
he was yet too mucha man of honour and feeling to use 
her afterwards with the coarse and vulgar rudeness so 
generally resorted to on similar occasions. Such indeed 
was his wife’s attachment to him, that it nearly occa. 
sioned his death ; for the good lady, doubting the power 
of her own charms, and anxious to preserve her hus. 
band’s affections, administered to him a love-draught that 
brought on a dangerous illness, from which he only re. 
covered after long and severe suffering. It was well for 
Wallenstein that the lady herself did not long survive 
this extraordinary experiment, or she would certainly, as 
Count Prierato assures us, have killed him in the end by 
« drugs and magical incantations.” 

The Italian biographer takes occasion, in mentioning 
this circumstance, to read the sex a grave and severe 
lesson on their conduct in general, and on practices of 
this nature in particular. We shall not, for two reasons, 
repeat what he says. In the first place, ladies have now 
obtained a better hold on the affection of men than any 
which could be acquired by the dangerous and long for- 
gotten arts here mentioned : their sway over all who de- 
serve to be ruled is sufficiently certain; and the coarse, 
the rude and illiterate, are alone placed, by insensibility, 
béyond the power of female control. These cannot be 
subdued by draughts and incantations, and are, in truth, 
much better lost than gained. In the second place, the 
very best lecture on female conduct and manners, de- 
livered in the seventeenth century, would -appear very 
simple and superficial in the nineteenth. Women have 
now risen to a higher and more influential station in so- 
ciety than the one they held at the period of which we 
are writing. In exterior deportment, a more dignified 
and respectful kind of politeness was evinced towards 
them: far greater deference was observed in conversation. 
A reserved stateliness of behaviour marked all inter- 
course between the sexes: no prince or sovereign, pre- 
tending to the slightest degree of politeness, ever spoke 
to a lady, except hat in hand. The free and easy man- 
ners of our time, which, when not founded on the highest 
polish and mental cultivation, or on great goodness and 
singleness of heart, are generally very bad manners, were 
completely unknown. Women were more looked up to: 
far greater respect and attention were shown them. On 
all occasions of state and ceremony, at jousts, masks, 
banquets, and festivals, they reigned supreme : their fa- 
vours were worn at balls, and in battle fields—but their 
actual station was comparatively humble; and the defer- 
ence, reserve, and submission, with which we find ladies 
of the highest rank writing to their husbands, would 
astonish the least presuming wife of the present time. 

The augmented sway which women have acquired in 
society, has been productive of great benefit ; because 
they naturally possess more kindness, taste, feeling, and 
delicacy, as well as more quickness of perception than 
men can claim—and they have brought all these qualities 
along with them into the bustling intercourse of life. It 
is therefore a matter of regret, to see them counteracting 
the good they have themselves effected, by encouraging 
a tone of fashion tending only to nourish and extend the 
very selfishness on which it is founded; and which can- 
not fail to destroy all female influence resting solely on 
the better feelings of the heart. 

How long and how deeply Wallenstein lamented the 
death of his wife, to whose extensive domains he suc- 
ceeded, we have no means of ascertaining; and from the 
year 1607 to 1617, that is, from his twenty-third to his 
thirty-third year, we completely lose sight of him—a cir- 
cumstance sufficiently curious, when the ardent, restless, 





and ambitious character of the man is considered, and 
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one that tends to confirm the belief that he had, in some 
way or other, rendered himself obnoxious to the Arch- 
duke, afterwards Emperor Mathias. During this long 
interval he resided quietly on his estates in Moravia, and 
took no share in the Fraternal War, though strongly so- 
licited by both parties. Neither of the brothers were 
very deserving of support ; and it is probable that he did 
not consider either of them possessed of sufficient strength 
of character to help him on to the greatness he is said to 
have always had in view. It was only in 1617, when 
Ferdinand of Gratz had some dispute with the Venetians, 
that he left his retreat. He then raised, at his own ex- 
pense, a Corps of two hundred horsemen, and hurried to 
the aid of his future sovereign. 

It is from this expedition that Wallenstein’s brilliant 
career is to be dated. The operations of the Friuli cam- 
paign consisted in throwing supplies into the fortress of 
Granitza, which had for some time been blockaded by 
the enemy. Wallenstein performed the service without, 
as it appears, striking a blow—a proof that it could hardly 
have been attended with mach difficulty—but it brought 
him into notice, which was his great object, and could 
hardly fail to do so; for it was not only the principal 
action of the campaign, and it matters not how little a 
principal action is, but it was achieved by one whose 
magnificence and generosity already formed the theme of 
universal applause. No troops in the army were so 
liberally paid, and so magnificently appointed, as those of 
Wallenstein: no commander had ever been known to 
reward merit in so magnificent a manner. He lived in 
the most splendid style ; his table and his purse seemed 
not to be private property, but open to all who were 
willing to partake of the hospitality of the one, or who 
required the aid of the other. The fame of such an 
officer failed not to attract the attention of Ferdinand : 
he invited Wallenstein to Vienna, and introduced him 
at court, where all former offences were soon forgotten. 
T'he emperor raised the new favourite of fortune to the 
rank of count—gave him a chamberlain’s key, and named 
him commander of the Moravian militia, a post that ap- 
pears to have been of great trust and importance. 


When a gallant young soldier of fortune, destitute 
alike of wealth and patrons, possessing only genius and 
talents, Wallenstein had served, unrewarded and unno- 
ticed, in several campaigns, under the great tactician, 
George Basta. He then contended against the Turks, 
the most formidable soldiers of the period—men against 
whom honour was to be acquired; but he remained in 
the background. No sooner, however, had the wealthy 
nobleman made his appearance at the head of a gallant 
band of well-appointed horsemen, than the voice of fame 
was loud in his praise. He no sooner takes the field 
against the worthless mercenaries of Venice, troops con- 
stantly kept in a state of mutiny and insufficiency, by 
the ignorant fears of their despicable government, than 
he is overwhelined with rewards. As fortune is a lady, 
we are bound to speak of her in measured terms, though 
it must be confessed that she sometimes behaves in a 
manner very discreditable to her sex: Wallenstein’s un- 
supported merit could not obtain a single smile for him ; 
but his wealth instantly called the goddess herself to 
his arms. 

It was at this promising period of his life that our hero 
married his second wife, Isabella Catherine, Countess of 
Harrach, daughter of Count Harrach, the imperial minis- 
ter—a lady who not only brought him a great accession 
of fortune, but of influence also. Count Priera‘o knew 
her personally, and assures us that she was a lady of 
great merit and virtue: “ Dama veramente modesta, e 
di una grandissima purita;” but as so excellent a 
courtier says nothing of her beauty, there was probably 
not much to record. Of the peculiar style and manner 
of Wallenstein’s courtship, we know nothing—a circum- 
stance to be regretted ; for in all we do know of him, he 
is so unlike what is generally termed a lady’s man, that 
it would be as interesting, as instructive, perhaps, to see 
him making love, or only talking familiarly with the 
countess and his intimate friends: the absence of in- 
formation respecting his domestic life forms the great 
blank in his biography. We only know, that his splen- 
did style of living, which had attracted so much attention 
during the Friuli campaign, was continued during his 
stay at court; where his liberality and magnificence ob- 
tained for him, as usual, both friends and enemies. Soon 





after his marriage, he repaired to Olmutz, and assumed 


the command of the provincial militia, which had been 
placed under his orders. 

At a period when the power of sovereigns was in most 
countries very precarious, depending as often on the 
willingness of the subjects to obey, as on the means of 
enforcing obedience, which the laws did not always very 
clearly prescribe, the command of the armed force of a 
province was evidently a situation of great trust, and 
shows how high Wallenstein already stood in favour. 
For the present, we must leave him in his new dignity, 
and bring up the events that first bore him aloft to the 
pinnacle almost of human greatness, to dash him after- 
wards against the rocks of treachery and ingratitude; 
as the waves of ocean bear highest on their breast, the 
bark destined to destruction, at the moment when about 
to hurl it against the sunken reef, which defies alike the 
skill and courage of the mariner. 

The act of violence, committed on the imperial com- 
missioners at Pragve, soon led to open hostilities. Ne- 
gotiations were indeed attempted before recourse was had 
to arms; but all endeavours to bring about an amicable 
arrangement failed, owing, as is generally believed, to 
the influence of Ferdinand and of the Jesuits. Lam- 
mermann frankly avows, in a letter, that “if war takes 
place it will furnish a desirable opportunity for depriving 
the Bohemians of all their privileges.” And Ferdinand, 
writing to the King of Spain, declares, «that princes 
must lose all influence and authority if they are to be 
dependent for power and money on the good will of 
provincial deputies.”* The Emperor Mathias, old and in 
firm, seemed indeed anxious for peace, but he was pro. 
bably overruled; and, as the Bohemians, though sub- 
missive enough in words, would not disarm, two Austrian 
armies under Dampier and Bocquoi, entered the country. 
The catholics and protestants having, however, joined 
their forces, and resigned, for a time, their religious ani- 
mosities, to complain of general grievances, the imperial 
troops were repulsed. Count Mansfield, the celebrated 
Condottieri leader, also brought 4000 men to the aid of 
the states. With this force he took Pilsen, the second 
town in the kingdom, and the last which adhered to the 
Austrian cause : the entire country was thus in possession 
of the insurgents. 

From the first breaking out of the war, the Bohemians 
had vainly endeavoured to gain Wallenstein over to their 
cause ; but he refused, with haughty disdain, and not 
only declared his resolution of adhering to the emperor, 
but used every exertion to maintain the Moravians in 
their allegiance: and when the states of the province 
agreed, notwithstanding his efforts, to meet the Bohemian 
deputies at Brun, he attempted to intercept them, and to 
crush rebellion in the bud. In this attempt he failed, 
and the states in return passed a decree depriving him 
of his command; and though he opposed his imperial 
commission to their mandate, he was forced to yield, and 
evacuate Olmutz, on the approach of a body of troops 
which Count Thurn sent against the town. In doing 
so, however, he carried the public treasure along with 
him, and delivered to the emperor 100,000 crowns on 
his arrival at Vienna. The Moravians, indeed, forced 
the emperor to restore part of the money, by detaining 
the Cardinal of Dietrichstein as a hostage for its repay- 
ment: but part of it was nevertheless given to Wallen- 
stein for the purpose of raising a regiment of cuirassiers. 

At a time when most men were familiar with the use 
of arms, such a force was soon embodied; and in June 
following, he was already present with his corps at the 
battle of Teyne, fought between Count Mansfeld and 
General Bocquoi. Mansfeld’s mercenaries had made a 
gallant stand against the imperialists, and when forced to 
give way, had retired, according to the custom of the 
old German and Slavonic nations, within an enclosure 
formed of cars and wagons. Making good use of these 
defences, which were not so feeble as might at first be 
supposed, they resisted with great obstinacy ; till at last 
Wallenstein broke through, at the head of his men, and 
decided, not onJy the fate of the action, but of the em- 
peror, who was, at that moment, sorely pressed in the 
very palace of his capital. 

Ferdinand of Gratz, already, as we have secn, elected 
king of Hungary, Bohemia, and of the Romans, had, 
by the death of the Emperor Mathias, succeeded, on the 
20th of March, 1618, to all the German dominions of 
the house of Austria. It was a splendid heritage, no 
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doubt; but it had to be gathered beneath the fiercest 


storm that ever perhaps threatened a kingly crown. The 
Bohemians, proud of their first success, refused the plau- 
sible terms which Ferdinand offered. Count Thurn, at 
the head of an insurgent army, advanced into Moravia, 
captured Brun, and brought the entire country over to 
his side. The protestants of Upper Austria, encouraged 
by the success of their brethren in belief, rose in arms, 
and joined the Bohemian forces on their advance towards 
Vienna. The protestants of Lower Austria began to 
raise troops with a view to follow the same example, and 
Bethlem Gabor, prince of Transylvania, was in full 
march to assist the invaders, with an army of 50,000 
men. The storm no longer threatened at a distance, but 
gathered round the very seat of empire. ‘Thurn, at the 
head of his Bohemians, encamped at the Danube bridge, 
and the sound of hostile guns already shook the halls of 
the imperial palace. 

Vienna was destitute of troops: the citizens were not 
to be depended upon: no aid of any kind was near. 
Ferdinand seemed lost ; and the most zealous protestants 
already hoped to see this dangerous enemy of their faith 
consigned to a convent instead of being raised to a throne. 
Many advised him to fly ; but he easily perceived, that 
to leave the town was to abandon it to the enemy, and 
to resign the cause. He braved the danger, and his 
courage saved him. Twelve Austrian deputies had al- 
ready forced their way into the palace, and demanded, 
rather than solicited, his signature to the conditions re- 
quired by the insurgents. One of the noblemen went 
so far as to seize hold of the button of the emperor’s 
coat, fiercely exclaiming, “ Nandel,” a familiar abbrevia- 
tion of Ferdinand, “ dost hesitate to subscribe ’ Ferdi- 
nand wavered, submission appeared indeed unavoidable ; 
when the sound of trumpets was unexpectedly heard in 
the castle yard. A party of Dampier’s cuirassiers had 
arrived to defend the sovereign; fame augmented the 
number; deputy after deputy left the castle and retired 
to the camp; the court party recovered courage, the 
catholic students and citizens flew to arms, and breathing 
time at least was gained. But the insurgents still held 
their ground ; Bethlem Gabor was sti!l advancing ; de- 
struction appeared certain if the hostile armies united; 
and what was to prevent their junction ? 

At this critical moment, news arrived that Wallenstein 
and Bocquoi had defeated Count Mansfeld at Teyne, and 
were in full march towards Prague. The Bohemians 
instantly broke up their camp, and hurried away to the 
defence of their own country. 

It is curious to consider how closely linked together, 
are all the threads of human history; and how often 
world-changing events are brought about by the most 
trifling causes. What would have been the fate of the 
catholic religion had Ferdinand yielded to the demands 
of the Austrian and Bohemian insurgents? What 
would have been the fate of Europe had the protestants 
gained the ascendancy in Germany, and overthrown the 
main bulwark of the Roman church? Might not the 
tide of the reformation have swept across the Alps, and 
borne down the feebleness of Italian resistance?) Would 
not the closely contested battle have been renewed in 
France with an augmented chance of success? And 
would not the new doctrine have again found its way 
into Spain, where it had been repressed only by the force 
of temporal power? What prevented the great proba- 
bility, at least, of so mighty a revolution? A charge of 
cavalry in the plains of T'eyne; and the gain of a battle 
which was little better than a skirmish, when compared 
to a hundred actions fought, without results, during the 
thirty years of strife that followed. 

The Austrian capital thus saved, and the roads open, 
Ferdinand was enabled to set out for Frankfort, where, 
notwithstanding the efforts of the Bohemians and of 
several other protestant states, he carried his election to 
the imperial throne. 

The acquisition of this high dignity was of vast im- 
portance to Ferdinand. It gave him great moral force 
at a time when that force was of all others the most 
essential, Once established in public opinion as a sove- 
reign, deserving of confidence and support, and one 
whose rights were unjustly invaded by his subjects, he 
could hardly fail to secure champions among sovereigns 
equally jealous of their privileges, and who, in defending 
his rights, defended the general cause of princes also, 
And time it was that he should obtain such aid, for his 
own power was rapidly falling away. At the very mo- 
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ment when he received at Frankfort, the news of his 
elevation to the imperial throne, he learned that the Bo- 
hemians had, on the 19th August, formally renounced 
their allegiance, a step which they followed up by offer- 
ing the sovere ‘ignty of the country to Frederick V., elec- 
tor of the palatinate, a young prince of pleasing man- 
John George, elector of Saxony, had 
ilso been proposed ; but he was objected to as being “a 
drunkard, a friend to Austria, and led by others, though 
rude, coarse, and valgar in his manners.” It might with 
truth have been added, that this prince, who, from the 
situation of his couniry, acted so important a part in the 
great events of the period, was, nevertheless, the most 


ners and address, 


selfish and ignoble sovereign of his time. 

Frederick, after some hesitation, accepted the proflered 
dignity, and historians generally assert, that he was in- 
fluenced in this decision, by the ambition of his wife, the 
unfortunate and high minded Elizabeth of England, 
daughter of James I. This princess, whose beauty 


gained for her husband's cause more hearts than would, 


if bravely led, have defended three empires, is said to 
have overcome the doubts of the wavering elector, as 
much by her haughty taunts as by hercharms. “ Thou 
hast married the daughter of a king,” she said, “ and 
fearest to acecpt a kingly crown! I would rather eat 
black bread at thy roy al board, than feast at thy elecioral 
table.” T’he tale may be true, and certainly tells well ; 
but there exists a letter from Elizabeth to ber husband, 
who, it appears, had consulted her, in which she expresses 
with the utmost deference and humility, her perfect readi- 
ness to acquiesce in whatever resolution he may adopt.* 

While the Bohemians were thus depriving Ferdinand 
of one kingdom, their ally, Bethlem Gabor, was over- 
running another. This restless pretender to the crown 
of Hungary, advanced within sight of Vienna, and 
occupied the very ground where Count Thurn’s army 
had just before been encamped. It was in vain that 
General Bocquoi attempted to impede the progress of the 
Hungarian and ‘Transyvanian swarms ; be was defeated 
and forced to give way before them; and it was entirely 
owing to Wallenstein that the Austrians were enabled 
to etlect their retreat into the large islands that intervened 
between Vienna and the left bank of the river. He de- 
fended the approaches to the bridge, and broke it down, 
alter a severe struggle, when the last of the troops had 
passed. Bethlem Gabor finding his allies gone, the 
country exhausted, the bad weather approaching, and 
having no means of forcing the passage of the Danube, 

yon struck his tents and retired. Ferdinand, relieved 
from this adversary, was at last enabled to direct his 
efforts against the Bohemians ; and the opportunity was 
not neglected. 

The emperor, on his way to Frankfort, had gained 
the com- 
panion of his studies at Ingolstadt, now head of the 
league, and the ‘st and most powerful of the catholic 
princes Fran vetful of the wise policy of Henry 
1V., had brought about an arrangement between the 
princes of the union and the league, by which the former 
promised to aiford Frederick no assistance, except for 
defence of his hereditary dominions. This shameful 
convention, ¢ ial led at Ulm, excited the indignation 
of protestant Europe, and enabled Ferdinand to turn the 
: Germany against the newly elected 
mia, who was but indifferently prepared for 


over to his cause Maximilian of Bavaria, once 





arms of all deers hic 
king of By 
defence. 
This ill-fated prince, accompanied by his wife, and a 
gay and gallant band of knights and nobles, made his 
entry into Prague on the Ist of November. He was te- 
ceived with all the noisy and joyous enthusiasm that 
marks the reception of new kings, or, as the fashion may 
be, of new constitutions, from which the unreflecting, 
every where the most numerous, usually anticipate vast 
aud immediate benelits, never yet conferred by mere 
; Frederick's affability, his 
oar ing manners and natural kindness of disposition, 
rendered him, at first, extremely popular; and the con- 
stant succession of shows, festivals and carousals that 
followed on his coronation, helped to blind the many to 
the rapidly approaching danger. But symptoms of dis- 
satisfaction soon began to appear. The young king was 
discovered to be fonder of banquets than of business ; 
the stern remnants of the old Hussite party were shock- 
ed at the levities of the court; the Lutherans wére 


changes laws or rulers, 


* Senkenberg, p. 370. 
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‘leplensed at Frederick’ s Calvinistic zeal ; ; the catholics 
still more so. Instigated by the fanaticism of his chap- 
lain Scultetus, he ordered the principal church at Prague 
to be deprived of its pictures, ornaments and relics; an 
act which gave great and just offence; and it was the 
speedy intervention of more judicious friends alone, that 
prevented the statue of Saint Nepomuck, the revered 
patron of Bohemia, from being precipitated into the river 
Moldau. 

The imperial confessor Lammermann, the Lutheran 
minister of Hoenegg, principal chaplain to the Elector of 
Saxony, and this Scultetus, may all have been convinced 
of the justness of their own views. But, it is to the 
spiritual pride, resulting from this overbearing conviction, 
—a pride that acknowledges neither truth, honesty nor 
virtue beyond the sphere of its own belief, which con- 
demns every deviation from that belief, and seeks to 
establish, even by force, absolute conformity, and re- 
joices when successful in the achievement of such un- 
christian victories,—that the countless evils of the thirty 
years’ wars must be ascribed. These three influential 
men proved, as many others have proved, how easy it is 
to be carried away by false zeal, and to violate the first 
precepts of Christianity, even within the rules of the 
principal Christian confessions, 

In addition to the complaints which the Bohemians 
began to make about internal grievances, came the 
anxiety resulting from the non-arrival of external aid. 
King James of England declined to interfere in their 
affairs; Christian I[V. of Denmark, Frederick’s brother- 
in-law, remained tranquil; Holland was hard pressed by 
the Spaniards; and the Elector of Saxony openly took 
part with the emperor and invaded Lusatia, at the same 
time that a Spanish army, under Spinola, was advancing 
against the Palatinate. The Bohemians were therefore 
left to their own resources, and even these were impaired 
by the want of unanimity in their councils. Both Thurn 
and Mansfeld had aspired to the command of the army, 
and served unwillingly under Hohenloe and Anhalt; and 
though the latter was a man of high talent, and one of 
the ablest soldiers, perhaps, of the age, he obtained, as a 
foreigner and stranger, but little power and influence. 
At the commencement of the revolution, the insurgents 
had boasted a good deal about the victories formerly 
gained by their Hussite ancestors; but they forgot, on 
this occasion, to bring into the field, the prompt, instant 
and implicit obedience which the « Captain in the hope 
of God,” as the unrelenting Zisca styled himself, exacted 


' from all his followers: for without obedience there is no 


victory, and even valour itself is vain. 
No sooner had the dishonourable convention of Ulm 


| disarmed the protestant union, and given Maximilian 


free hands, than he appeared in Upper Austria, at the 


| head of an army which rendered rssistance unavailing. 


| of the emperor. 





The revolted peasantry were defeated, and the states of 
the province forced to submit, unconditionally, to the will 
The victor being joined by the imperial 
troops, under Wallenstein and Bocquoi, advanced im- 
mediately into the very heart of Bohemia. All the 
insurgent parties, dispersed in Lower Austria and Mo- 
ravia, gave way before the invaders: the towns that 
resisted were carried by storm: others, terrified by the 
severities exercised on the vanquished, opened their 
gates and implored mercy : nothing arrested the progress 


| of Maximilian. 


The gallant Prince Christian of Anhalt, at the head 
of an ill-disciplined and half-mutinous army, could only 
retreat. But even this was effected with skill: he gain- 
ed a marck upon the allies, and took up an advantageous 
position, on what is called the White Mountain, near 
Prague. Here he intended to fortify himself, but no one 
would work; and when, on the 8th November 1620, the 
enemy arrived, not a single redoubt was finished. Even 
at the eleventh hour, there was hope had there been dis- 
cipline. The passage of a narrow bridge, leading over a 
swampy rivulet, had broken the advancing columns, and 
the attempt to turn the obstacle separated the Bavarians 
from the Austrians, Anhalt saw the favourable opening, 
and instantly proposed to fall, with the whole army, on 
the unsupported Bavarians; but his advice was over- 
ruled: and it proved the last chance. Maximilian having 
reunited and reformed his divisions, immediately advanc- 
ed to the attack, The combined army of the emperor 
and the league amounted to nearly 30,009 men: the 
Bohemians had about 25,000 present: a number more 
than equal to have struck a fair blow for victory, if duty 





had been bravely done. The reverse, however, was the 
case. The young prince of Anhalt, at the head of the 
cavalry, among whom were a number of English and 
Scottish cavaliers, made indeed a gallant and successfy| 
charge upon the right wing of the Austrians, and fell, as 
the latter expressed it, “ like thunder and lightning on 
their cavalry.” But the prince was wounded and taken; 

and the advantage was not followed up. Some More. 
vian troops, under Count Schlick, also fought bravely ; 

but all the other corps fled the moment they were 
attacked: the Hungarian anxiliaries did not even wait 
the approach of the foe. It was a perfect rout; and in 
less than an hour from the commencement of the action, 
the whole of the Bohemian army was completely dis. 
persed and driven from the field. 

Frederick, though not exactly banqueting, as historians 
have asserted, was not present in the battle, 1 us 
Sunday, and the ill-fated prince had been very quietly 
listening to a sermon, not perhaps of the shortest, de. 
livered by the learned Scultetus, and was only about to 
proceed to dinner, with the queen and a party of ladies, 
when news was brought him that the armies were en. 
gaged. He immediately set out for the scene of action; 
but bad not proceeded far, when the prince of Anhalt, 
arriving without his hat, informed him that the day was 
completely lost. The unfortunate king solicited from 
Maximilian, a cessation of arms for four and twenty 
hours; eight only were granted. Frederick availed him- 
self of this short respite, and left the town during the 
night, accompanied only by the queen, and a few intimate 
friends. So precipitate was his departure, that he lef 
his crown and most important state papers behind him, 
He no where attempted to make a stand, but retired im- 
mediately into Holland, thus forfeiting his electoral hat 
and kingly crown at the same time. Prague surrender. 
ed the next day, and the states of the kingdom submitted 
without condition. 

Frederick’s pusillanimous flight was a virtual aban. 
donment of a cause, that, in itself, was far from being 
hopeless, Prague was fortified, and could have been de- 
fended. Mansfeld’s army was at Pilsen, and had taken 
no share in the action; the winter was approaching, and 
the imperialists could hardly have kept the field long 
after the exertions of the summer campaign; the Bohe- 
mians had been more frightened than hurt, and might 
easily have been rallied ; and Bethlem Gabor was again 
preparing to invade Austria, Courage and energy might 
have saved every thing: but the want of these king- 
making qualities lost every thing: and Frederick could 
hardly say, that honour had been saved. It is understood 
that the unfortunate king dreaded the inconstancy of the 
people, and was afraid that his loving subjects would 
deliver him up, in order to make their peace with the 
emperor. This was certainly not entertaining a very 
favourable opinion of those who had, only a year before, 
so enthusiastically received him. But allowing the sus 
picion to have existed, it should not have been taken into 
account, when fame and empire were at stake. Such 
brilliant prizes must be played for, sword in hand, and in 
first line: the aspirant for diadems, must throw away 
the scabbard, must keep bright honour alone in view, 
and set his life as nothing on the cast; for history, 
though too lenient, perhaps, to the crimes of a Sylla, and 
the failings of a Cesar, will never acquit the man who, 
having sent thousands to battle in his cause, dreads him- 
self to stand the “ hazard of the die.” Zisca « of the 
Chalice” would not have been at sermon while his troops 
were fighting : Cromwell would not, like Charles Ed: 
ward, have kept aloof, with the reserve, while the bravest 
of the clans were cut down, without support, on Cul 
Joden moor; and had this “ sagest of usurpers” been 
called upon, by the senates and chambers of his own 

creation, to abdicate imperial power, he would, in scom 
and pity, have told them “ to begone, as he had found 
other tools wherewith to do his work.” 

Wallenstein was not present at the battle of Prague. 
He had been detached, and was occupied with the cap- 
ture of ‘T'anen, at the moment when the decisive action 
took place. The entire kingdom having, in imitation o! 
the capital, yielded to the victors, he was sent into Mo- 
ravia, to receive the submission of that province also: 
but before we accompany him, we must relate events, in 
which he took no part indeed,.but which greatly influ- 
enced his fortunes, 

The victory gained under the walls of Prague, not 
only placed Ferdinand in the possession of all his domi- 
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nions, but placed him in that possession with far greater 
powers than any of his predecessors had ever enjoyed. 
The war was at an end: the sword might have been 
sheathed, had it not been kept drawn to aid the vengeful 
work of inquisitors and executioners, to whom the un- 
happy country was remorselessly given over. Three 
months elapsed before any steps were taken against those 
who had joined the insurgents. Many who had fled in 
the first instance, were deceived by this moderation, and 
returned to their homes, It is due to the honour of 
Count Tilly to say, that he more than warned the sus- 
pected,* though unfortunately the many trusted rather to 
the emperor’s clemency, than to the general’s warning. 
On the same day, and at the same hour, eight and forty 
of the principal actors in the late events were arrested at 
Prague. The Elector Frederick, and the Prince of An- 
halt, were proscribed, and put under ban; and nine and 
twenty others, mostly men of high rank, were publicly 
cited to appear, and failing to do so, they were to be out- 
lawed and their property confiscated. Of the prisoners, 
seven and twenty were condemned to death, others to 
perpetual imprisonment, some to minor punishments, 
and all to the total loss of property. Not a single act of 
pardon, — not a single remission of punishment was 
granted. Prince Charles of Lichtenstein, the emperor’s 
representative, a convert from the protestant faith, and 
who laboured under the heavy accusation of having been 
an active plunderer at the capture of the town, did not 
send to Vienna a single one of the many petitions for 
mercy which had been presented to him.t 

The noble bearing of the condemned, merits the 
highest praise; on the Sunday previous to their execu- 
tion, they requested to be included in the prayers of the 
protestant congregations ; they solicited forgiveness from 
all men, and passed the last of their nights assembled in 
acts of devotion. On the morning of the first of June, 
they were singly conducted to the place of execution. 
The scaffold was surrounded by soldiers, and the con- 
stant rolling of the muffied drums, proved, that victorious 
power dreaded to the last the voices of these destined 
victims of oppression. At the moment when the scene 
of blood was about to commence, a rainbow appeared in 
the sky, and continued to shine in all its radiance, for 
upwards of an hour. The condemned received it as a 
sign, that the mercy which had been refused below, 
would be granted on high; and met their fate with the 
serenity and resignation that became Christians and 
patriots. 

The venerable Count Schlick, nearly eighty years of 
age, led the march of death. Unsupported, holding a 
prayer book in his hands, he advanced with a firm step, 
between the files of soldiers. Arrived on the scaffold he 
bared his neck with the aid of his servant; then kneel- 
ing down, his hands clasped on his breast, and with eyes 
raised to heaven, received the blow of the executioner, 
which, at a single stroke, severed his head from his body. 
His right hand was next struck off: it was kept with 
the head to be publicly exposed: the body was delivered 
over to his friends by masked attendants. Three and 
twenty men of noble families suffered successively in this 
manner, Jessinius, the chancellor of the university, 
suffered in a manner more horrible still, for his tongue 
was torn out by the executioner before he was beheaded. 
Three of the condemned, being of plebeian rank, were 
hanged ; and one unhappy man of the name of Debis, 
was, with unheard-of barbarity, nailed by the tongue to 
the gibbet, where death only relieved him, next day, 
from his sufferings. The number of the lower orders who 
were put to death in the provinces, is said to have been 
immense, 

These executions were soon afterwards followed by a 
proclamation, calling upon all persons who had, directly 
or indirectly, taken part in the rebellion, to appear before 
specified tribunals, and render an account of their con- 
duct: thus, on pain of death, to become their own 
accusers. And such was the terror inspired by the 
severities exercised, that no less than seven hundred and 
twenty-eight individuals of rank and property, actually 
appeared and denounced themselves, After having been 
detained a short time in prison, they were informed, that 
though they had forfeited honour, life and property, by 
their treason, his imperial majesty was nevertheless 


* Habernfeld De Bello Bohem. p. 61. 
{ Erhard, Echo aus den zeiten des 30, Jahrigen 
Kniges, p. 203. 





pleased to spare their lives and restore their honour ; only 
reserving to himself, the right of disposing of their pro- 
perty. Some lost the entire, some half, and others minor 
portions of their wealth, In less than two years, six 
hundred and twenty-two estates, belonging to protestant 
nobles, were confiscated for the benefit of the crown. 
One act of severity rapidly followed another. Fer- 
dinand, with his own hands, cut in two the Bohemian 
magna charta, and burned the seal. Relieved from the 
obligations which it imposed, all protestant ministers 
were banished the kingdom, and sent helpless, with their 
families, to seek shelter in foreign countries, of which 
few even knew the language. The pastorless flocks 
were next subjected to every kind of oppression, for the 
purpose of making them embrace the catholic religion. 
Public and private libraries were ransacked, and all works 


deemed heretical, including the new translations of the | 


bible, were seized and burned. Protestants were remov- 
ed from all public institutions ; they were probibited from 
acting as guardians to the young; were deprived of the 
rights of cilizens; could not be received as apprentices ; 
were precluded from the privilege of making wills and 
testaments ; and all marriages, between persons profess- 
ing different religions, were interdicted. 


On the 9th of December 1624, all protestant school- | 
masters were, on pain of death, ordered to leave the | 
country within eight days; till at last it was decreed, | 
that whoever had not, by Easter, 1626, embraced the | 


catholic faith, was to quit the kingdom. Prayers, peti- 
tions, and appeals, remained, as before, without effect ; 
and 30,( 00 families, 500 of whom belonged to the patri- 
cian and equestrian orders, emigrated from Bohemia 
alone : many of these were totally destitute, and all, from 
the difficulty of finding purchasers for their property, in 
greatly reduced circumstances. 
Galleti, in speaking of these scenes, “ accompanied the 
learned in their flight; and all that remained of old Bo- 
bemian valour and gallantry, forsook the land when its 
chivalry departed.” 

Commissioners, attended by military parties, traversed 


the country to enforce obedience to the imperial decree. | 


In many places, despair led to resistance and insurrec- 
tions, and these again, to punishments of fearful severity. 
Soldiers were placed at free quarters; children were 
taken from their parents; wives from their husbands ; 
and death or blows followed resistance. Towns and 
villages were laid in ashes, sometimes by the troops, 
sometimes by the maddened inhabitants themselves; and 
the savage and unrelenting ferocity, displayed by the 
Spanish colonel, Don Martin de Huerta, has never, per- 
haps, been equaled, except by the exterminators of the 
Peruvians, and the oppressors of the Flemings. Neither 
feeble age, nor helpless infancy,—neither youth, beauty, 
valour nor merit, found mercy before this man of blood, 
who, on one occasion, caused no less than 1600 persons 
to be massacred in the streets of Prachshatilz alone.* 

In the Palatinate, which the emperor bestowed upon 
Maximilian, the Spaniards and Bavarians carried on 
their reformation on similar principles ; while Fe:dinand 
spared his Austrian subjects as litile as he spared his 
Bohemians; and the French ambassadors write, that 
they can hardly describe the cruelties exercised even in 
the capital. ‘The knowledge that deeds so dreadful have 
been committed by men, humbles at once and confounds 
the judgment; for we are bound to confess, that we can- 
not look so far into the heart, as to discover the sources 
of dark and deadly fanaticism. The cause of many 
crimes may be revealed to us, but the source whence 
arises the spirit of religious persecution, remains im- 
penetrable. That barbarous nations should deem offer- 
ings of blood acceptable to the divinities of wrath, whom 
their wild imaginations conjure up, is easily understood ; 
but that men who call themselves Christians, to whom 
the doctrines of Christianity had at least been revealed, 
should ever have thought that the slaughter and oppres- 
sion of thousands, though even of erring thousands, could 
be acceptable to a God of love and benevolence, exceeds 
altogetier the bounds of human understanding. 

We must now return to Wallenstein, who, as we have 
seen, had immediately after the victory of Prague been 
despatched into Moravia, As no resistance was offered, 
he soon entered Olmutz, and not oniy repossessed him- 
self of his own estates, which had been confiscated during 
the rebellion, but already began that system of buying up 


® Erhard, page 224, 


«“ The Muses,” says | 


confiscated domains, which in the course of a few years 
made him master of such boundless wealth. Nobler 
pursuits interfered, however, for a time, with this mean 
traffic. Bethlem Gabor, not intimidated by the defeat of 
his allies, had again invaded the Austrian states. Boc- 
quoi and Dampier, the two most renowned imperial 
generals of the period, fell, in vain attempts to arrest the 
progress of the Turkish and Transylvanian hordes. 
Wallenstein was more fortunate: he first defeated the 
prince himself at Shanutz, and on the 18th of October 
1621, completely routed another body of the army at 
Kremser. This second blow was so severe, that Gabor 
renounced all claim to the crown of Hungary, and con- 
| cluded a peace with the emperor. But, as he never 








looked upon such a peace as more than a cessation of 


arms, he always renewed the war whenever be thought 
his means equal to the contest: and in 1623, he once 
| more took the field at the head of a numerous army. 

The Italians, who were never able to defend their own 
country, had at this time, acquired some reputation for 
| military science, a reputation, not founded upon actions, 
indeed, but principally on George Basta’s ‘I'reatise on 
Tactics, and some other works, of nearly similar merit. 
| On the strength of this fame for excellent soldiership, a 
number of Italian officers were employed in the imperial 
service; and the country had often to pay dearly tur the 
proofs of their skill: on this occasion it nearly costa 
whole army. The Marquis Carafla di Montenegro, a 
scientific Neapolitan, was placed at the head of the 
troops destined to oppose unscientific Turks and Tran- 
| sylvanians. According to rule, victory should not have 
been doubtful: but victory is painted with wings, and 
the science that shall bind them has not yet been disco- 
vered. At all events, Caratla knew it not; for, like 
many other vastly scientific men, he was not only defeat- 
ed, but so completely inclosed by the enemy, that, nothing 
but the arrival of Wallenstein, who raised the blockade, 
| saved the army from absolute destruction. 

It is stated, that Prince Charles of Lichtenstein ac- 
cused Wallenstein of having endangered the safety of 
Caraffa’s army by the tardiness of his march ; and it is 
added, that the accused found it advisable to secure the 
good opinion of the Aulic council by a present of twelve 
thousand ducats. The story is not very likely to be 
true; for, by the honours bestowed upon him, it is evi- 
dent Wallenstein was at this time in high favour with 
the emperor; though his extreme liberality, at the ex- 
pense of the countries occupied by his troops, already 
began to attract notice; and we find Ferdinand writing 
to him about certain “ disordini” that existed in a regi- 


ment of cavalry, the men and ollicers of which bad 
exacted from some districts no less than one hundred and 
seventy thousand florins, in a single month: a sum so 
large, that we venture to repeat it ouly on royal and 
imperial authority. 

In reward of the many brilliant services which be had 
performed, Wallenstein was, towards the end of the year 
1623, created Count Palatine, and Duke of Friedland ; 
with the right of striking coin and granting patents of 
nobility. ‘lhe domains forming the duchy had been 
confiscated, and Wailenstein had purchased them for 
one hundred and fifty thousand florins, a sum) which we 
may easily suppose him to have had at command. But 
where he obtained the seven millions, two hundred and 
ninety thousand, two hundred and twenty-eight florins, 
with which he afterwards purchased more than sixty 
other confiscated 
As the acquisition of such property was not deemed very 
creditable, nor the tenure looked upon as very secure, 
Wallenstein bought the domains at less than a third of 
their real value; a circumstance which accounts for his 
being wealthy, but not to the extent of the sui in ques- 
tion, and still less to the extent of the much larger sums 
he afterwards had at his disposal. He inherited a con- 
siderable fortune from his first wife, and had received a 
large portion with the Countess of Harrach : he had also, 
as we know, handed to the emperor a pretty long ac- 

| count, for the arms, pay and appointments of the regi- 
ments he had raised. But all this could hardly amount 
to a sum that would now be more than a million ster- 
ling ; for, though a good manager, and always preaching 
economy to his agents, he was magnificent in his éx- 
penses ; and his Bohemian and Moravian estates bad 
been confiscated during the rebellion, and had no doubt 

| suffered: by the war. This extraordinary command of 


| money still remains an enigma in Wallenstein’s history, 
4 


estates, we cannot well understand. 
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But, by whatever means he obtained the sums neces- 
sary for the purchase of these domains, it is but justice 
to say, that having once acquired so many splendid 
estates and principalities, he used every exertion to im- 
prove them; and to render those happy, whom fortune 
had placed under his rule. Though still termed “ colonel 
of certain troops of infantry and cavalry,” over whom he 
continued to hold active command, we find him con- 
stantly employed, during the two years that followed the 
last Hungarian campaign, in performing the duties of a 
good prince and landlord. We use the word “ prince” 
in translation of the German word “ First,” though it is 
difficult to say, what was the extent of sovereign power 
which the rulers of such principalities had a right to 
exercise. 

From this period of his life, to within a few days of 
his death, Wallenstein’s own letters throw a great deal 
of light on his occupations and pursuits. At one time 
he directs a good French tailor to be sent to Gitchin, 
which he intends to make his future residence. Here 
the number of his noble pages is already to be augment- 
ed; and liveries for fifty servants are to be prepared. 
Then, again, he issues strict orders for the establishment 
of schools; preaches up the necessity of education ; lec- 
tures about the conduct of the clergy, and all but com- 
mands the citizens of Leipa, to send their children to an 
academy which he had founded for their benefit and ad- 
vantage. He is a practical farmer also; gives long 
detailed orders about draining and planting, and improv- 
ing the breed of cattle ; of horses he is very fond, has a 
splendid stud, is learned on the treatment of colts; and 
in a letter to his agent says, “ You know that I value a 
single foal more than two farms.” 

The new ruler is stern enough, too, at times; the ex- 
pelled Lord of Friedland having excited some of his 
former vassals to revolt, Wallenstein instantly orders a 
price of five thousand crowns to be put on the head of 
the intruder, and threatens with instant death all who 
shall presume to join him. This proves, however, but a 
passing storm, and is noticed only in one or two letters, 
and he returns immediately to his plans for ameliorating 
the condition of his vassals, and improving the princi- 
palities. He makes roads, builds palaces, brings artisans, 
architects, and instructors from foreign countries ; invites 
men of letters and of learning to his court. Keppler 
was in his service; and a situation was offered to Gro- 
tius: he encourages and establishes manufactories, and 
gives even what would now be termed a constitution to 
his subjects. This charter still exists; it conferred very 
extensive privileges on the inhabitants of certain towns 
and districts, and reflects, when the times are considered, 
the very highest credit on the head and heart of its au- 
thor. 

It is in this constant striving to elevate and benefit 
his subordinates, to import the arts into his country, and 
to raise up monuments of splendour and magnificence, 
amidst the wilds of Bohemia, that the lofty genius of 
this man is to be discovered. Born to a throne, he 
would probably have been a great and benevolent mo- 
narch: born in an humble station, and raised by his 
talents to all but regal sway, it is difficult, perhaps, to say 
what he really became. But whatever fortune, virtue, 
or ambition made him, nature had certainly endowed 
him with rare and noble qualities. To a lofty and as- 
piring disposition, he added a singular ability for the de- 
tails of business, whether civil or military. It was not, 
however, from partiality that he entered into the minutia 
of ordinary affairs; but for the purpose of instructing 
others to aid in the execution of his own views. His 
genius was of a high caste, and naturally above details ; 
he seemed formed for the conception of vast and mag- 
nificent plans, and saw farther into European politics 
than any public character that had gone before him; but 
this did not blind him to the just proportion and con- 
struction of ambition’s ladder. 

It is idle indeed to say, often as the assertion is made, 
that men of first-rate talents cannot enter into minute 
details of business. ‘I'he reverse is the case: they enter 
into such details with a facility that is astonishing to 
those who can comprehend details only; nor can we 
suppose a really great man, ignorant of the working of 
the very machinery which he employs to effect his ele- 
vation. Cesar not only commanded armies, but in- 
structed his soldiers how to use their arms. Many men 


have no doubt been raised to greatness on the mere 
tide of events, which they could neither guide nor di- 





rect, and the moving cause of which they did not even 
understand ; but they were only fortunate men whom 
the world, in its adoration of greatness, called able men. 

While Wallenstein was thus occupied with the inter- 
nal administration of his newly acquired principalities, 
Tilly was reaping laurels in the fields of war. No sooner 
had the Bohemian insurrection been suppressed, than 
the emperor turned his arms against the hereditary do- 
minions of the expelled king; and Tilly entered the 
Palatinate from one side, while a Spanish army entered 
it from the other. Left almost without protection by the 
troops of the Protestant Union, which dissolved itself 
on the first approach of danger, the electorate would 
have been overrun without opposition, had not an out- 
lawed adventurer, without home, family, or country, 
undertaken its defence. This was Count Ernest of 
Mansfeld, the natural son of an Austrian general of that 
name. With no other fortune but his sword, possessing 
no resources but those with which courage supplied him, 
this extraordinary man undertook the defence of a coun- 
try, abandoned by its sovereign, and the support of a 
prince forsaken by his relations. So successfully did 
Mansfeld maintain the contest for a time, that he brought 
two other champions, the Markgraf of Baden-Durlach 
and Prince Christian of Brunswick, to the aid of the 
cause, 

Without stores, fortresses, money, or resources, these 
adventurers were of course obliged to make the coun- 
tries which they traversed support their roving and undis- 
ciplined bands: they lived by plunder rather than by 
regular contributions, and came over the affrighted lands 
more like flocks of devouring harpies than banded sol- 
diers and defenders. But such irregular armies, however 
boldly led, could not long resist the united forces of the 
emperor and the league. The adventurers were suc- 
cessively defeated by Tilly, in the battles of Wimphen, 
Darmstadt, and Hochst. Of the Margraf of Baden we 
hear nothing more after his defeat: the other two fought 
their way through the Spanish forces, and reached Hol- 
land, where they disbanded their troops; but had not 
long to remain inactive before the events of the war again 
called them into the field. 


—S 


CHAPTER II. 


Progress of the war—Christian IV. of Denmark joins the pro- 
testants of Lower Saxony—Parties balanced till Wallenstein 
again turns the scale—He raises, at his own expense, an army 
for the service of the emperor ; defeats Count Mansfeld; checks 
Bethlem Gabor; drives back the Danes ; conquers Holstein and 
Jutland, and renders Ferdinand all-powerful in Germany— 
His great plans—Carries on splendid works for the embellish- 
meat of his principalities—Is created Duke of Mecklenburg. 


The conquest of the Palatinate, and the expulsion 
from Germany of Mansfeld and the Duke of Brunswick, 
terminated the second act of the thirty years’ war. It 
was again in Ferdinand’s power to sheathe the sword : 
he stood alone in the arena; but he stood armed, and 
his conduct and formidable attitude soon forced the rem- 
nants of the opposite party to adopt measures of secu- 
rity. Not only had the Palatinate been conferred on 
Maximilian of Bavaria, contrary to the laws of the em- 
pire, and in total disregard of the representations made 
by all protestant Germany, but Tilly remained at the 
head of a victorious army on the frontiers of Lower 
Saxony; and, on pretence of following the Duke of 
Brunswick, made several plundering inroads on the ter- 
ritory of the Circle. Alarmed by the presence of so 
dangerous a neighbour, as well as by the acts of oppres- 
sion exercised wherever the power of the emperor and 
the league extended, the states began to arm. They 
called upon England for assistance, and entered into an 
alliance with Christian IV. of Denmark, who, as Duke 
of Holstein, was already one of their members, and who 
was declared commander-in-chief of the combined forces. 
Mansfeld and the Duke of Brunswick, aided by English 
subsidies, again made their appearance ; so that an army 
of sixty thousand men was actually brought together. 
The states declared this force to be solely intended for 
the protection of their rights and independence. A dif- 
ferent language, however, was held at Vienna: it was 
there said that the army was far too numerous for such 
a purpose, and had been raised to reconquer the Palati- 
nate, and to circumscribe the power of the emperor. 
There may have been truth in both statements; for it 
was easy to see that the liberty of protestant Germany 





could not long be maintained, unless the power of the 
emperor and the catholics were confined within narrower 
bounds. 

Ferdinand having vainly tried, by threats and remop. 
strances, to induce the King of Denmark and the states 
of the Circle to disband their forces, ordered Tilly to 
enter the country: Upper Germany had been entirely 
subdued : Lower Germany was now to become the the. 
atre of war. The imperial general advanced along the 
banks of the Weser, and overran Calenberg, but made 
no great progress ; for Christian was an able commander, 
and the Danes proved themselves, on every occasion, 
brave and determined soldiers. Tilly applied for rein. 
forcements ; but the emperor had none to send. Ferdi. 
nand had, from the commencement, carried on the war 
principally with the forces of Maximilian and the catho. 
lic league, and even Tilly, who commanded their army, 
was a Bavarian general. This entire dependence on the 
good will of others, was not altogether pleasing to 
the emperor, whose views of conquest gradually ex. 
panded with success ; but the long-continued contest had 
so completely exhausted his resources, that he found it 
impossible to remedy the evil. The few troops at his 
disposal were employed in watching the movements of 
Bethlem Gabor, and preserving tranquillity in the newly 
reconquered provinces ; and he was too poor to augment 
their number. 

It was under these circumstances that Wallenstein 
came forward with a proposal, which placed the lofty 
and aspiring nature of his genius in full view. And 
the same man who only a few years before had been an 
humble candidate for some suburdinate situation about 
court, now undertook what kings could not effect, and 
offered to raise and equip at his owr expense, an army 
of fifty thousand men. Many laughed at the proposal as 
altogether chimerical ; while others thought there might 
be danger in confiding so much power to an individual 
of Wallenstein’s haughty and peculiar disposition. Even 
the emperor hesitated, and wished to limit the strength 
of the army to half the number; but Wallenstein cut 
the matter short, by declaring that “twenty thousand 
men would die of hunger, whereas fifty thousand would 
enable him to raise contributions at pleasure ;” and as 
the troops were wanted, the conditions were soon agreed 
upon. The new commander was allowed to nominate 
his own officers, and was besides empowered to reward 
himself and his followers out of the property that might 
be confiscated in the conquered countries. On this oc- 
casion he is first styled general: in his commission he 
is called “ colonel general and field captain,” and is pro- 
mised a salary of six thousand florins per month. 

No sooner had districts for assembling the troops been 
assigned, than adventurers, allured by the fame of Wal- 
lenstein’s liberality, flocked from far and near to his 
standard. Light horsemen came from Poland, croats 
from Hungary, and heavy-armed cuirassiers from Bel- 
gium and the Netherlands. The new commander made 
no distinction of religion or country: all who were pro- 
mising soldiers were gladly received ; so that by the end 
of a month he had already twenty thousand men under 
arms. Leaving Eger on the 3d of September, 1625, he 
soon afterwards appeared, at the head of thirty thousand 
men, on the frontiers of Lower Saxony. This army, if 
we believe the report of an officer who saw it, and gave 
an account of its appearance to the Duke of Wolfen- 
buttle, bore at first no inconsiderable resemblance to Sir 
John Falstaff’s celebrated corps. The men are described 
as being mostly in rags, greatly dissatisfied for want of 
pay, the cavalry wretchedly mounted, and almost desti- 
tute of arms. They must have made good use of their 
time and opportunities, for we soon afterwards find them 
distinguished for al] the splendour that characterised the 
soldiers of the time. 

The Duke of Wolfenbuttle’s agent says, that “all the 
regiments had been rajsed at the expense of the officers, 
who had received no money from the emperor.” But 
as Ferdinand allowed six hundred th J florins levy 
money for every regiment of infantry,—about three 
thousand men,—we may easily form an idea of the im- 
mense sums that Wallenstein and others would ulti- 
mately have to claim for embodying and supporting such 
numerous armies. How these matters were settled we 
do not exactly understand, The troops always lived at 
free quarters, and raised vast sums in the countries 
through which they passed; and yet we find enormous 
accounts rendered to the government for the support of 
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as well as for supplies of arms, clothing, and 
patie That the emperor could not be deceived 
on these points is evident ; because complaints were con- 
stantly made of the sums levied by the troops, and he 
was too careful of his own money to allow double pay- 
ments, even where one payment was made at the ex- 
nse of others. 

If Wallenstein’s soldiers were not at first over well 
equipped, it is evident that he knew how to render them 
useful: for at Gottingen he already defeated the corps 
sent against him by the Duke of Brunswick-Lunenburg, 
and then placed himself in communication with Count 
Tilly. He took good care, however, to keep at a dis- 
tance from that general, as he had no intention to share 
with any one the glory he might acquire in the field. No 
sooner, indeed, had he entered Saxony, than differences 
respecting rank and precedence arose between the two 
commanders. The emperor would not decide the ques- 
tion; and only recommended a continued good under- 
standing, which, as far as correspondence went, seems 
always to have existed between them ; but, fortunately 
for their enemies, the two armies never joined. 

The King of Denmark finding himself threatened by 
such formidable adversaries, made advances towards a 
negotiation for peace. The allied generals readily met 
these proposals; but the attempt only tended to show the 
dictatorial and domineering tone which Wallenstein al- 
ready thought himself entitled to assume. As the Danish 
and Saxon forces were still unbroken, the king and the 
states considered themselves strong enough to demand 
that “the imperial troops should immediately be with- 
drawn from the territory of the Circle: that the empe- 
ror should pay the expenses of the war, and give full 
security for the maintenance of the civil and religious 
liberty of the protestant states.” 

To these demands, which were positive enough, Wal- 
lenstein replied immediately, and to the following effect: 
“It is for the emperor and not for the Saxons to give 
laws. They, the latter, and not the emperor, must be 
the first to disband their troops. The King of Denmark 
and his army must leave Germany. The disbanded 
Saxon soldiers are not to be given to the outlawed Mans- 
feld, nor to the Duke of Brunswick; and the former 
must, without delay, quit the territory of the empire. 
Neither the King of Denmark nor the Circle of Lower 
Saxony are for te future to undertake any thing, direct- 
ly or indirectly, against the emperor and his faithful 
states; nor shail the Circle be allowed to levy troops, 
unless by the express permission of the court of Vienna. 
The King of Denmark and the states of the Circle are 
to defray ail expenses of the war; and when security 
for the fulfilment of these conditions is given, then, and 
not tll then, will the imperial troops be disbanded.””* 

With views so opposite, snpported on both sides by 
unbroken forces, no friendly arrangement could be ex- 
pected. The war continued: the country was ravaged 
in every direction; towns and castles were taken and 
retaken ; but mo very decisive action was fought. The 
armies of the period were too dependent upon casual 
and accidental supplies, to pursue regular and systematic 
plans of operation. They were frequently obliged to 
disperse, when they should have united, and compelled 
to marck in directions exactly opposite to those in which 
success could best have been achieved. 

Walienstein evidently strove to remedy this depend- 
ence on uncertain supplies; for during the whole course 
of these campaigns he is constantly urging his agent in 
Bohemia, a gentleman of the name of Taxis, who is 
termed « Landhauptman,” or captain of the district, to 
forward stores and provision for the troops. Sometimes 
the general orders corn to be sent down the Elbe, some- 
times flour: at other times boots and shoes are to be 
made, “ and carefully tied together, pair and pair, in or- 
der to prevent mistakes in the distribution.” Cloth and 
linen are to be bought; arms, matches and powder are 
to be got ready, His own vassals always to have the 
preference in making and supplying the articles which 
ate to be paid for in ready money, He desires to have 
no profit himself on the business; but directs the ac- 
counts to be well and regularly kept, so that he may call 
upon the emperor for payment. 

Wallenstein appears, from these letters, to have been 
hot only cammander-in-chief, but adjutant, quartermas- 
ter, and commissary general also, The agent Taxis is 


* Kevenbuller, vol. x. p. 888, 
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often reminded to be careful of money ; but when Wal- 
lenstein is himself in debt, he constantly urges for 
prompt payment to his creditors; being always in dread 
of losing his credit. A debt due to the house of De 
Witt at Hamburgh, presses for a long time upon his 
mind, and he complains of it in at least twenty letters. 
While in the field, he also desires coin to be struck, 
which is evidently to give him a name for wealth and 
liberality. “Coin away as fast as you can,” he writes 
to Taxis ; “I only want credit and no profit by the coin; 
but must have the thirty thousand ducats ready before 
the end of the year.” He is also very particular about 
the die, and does not know what could have put “ Do- 
minus protector meus” into Taxis’s head, as his, Wal- 
lenstein’s motto is “ Invita invidia.” 

The ducats were coined out of “gold chains and 
other effects,” furnished by the banking house of De 
Witt; but the question is still, where did the wealth 
come from? Independently of his largesses and enor- 
mous expenses, Wallenstein occasionally advances mo- 
ney to the imperial treasury, and pays at this time two 
hundred thousand crowns for the Duchy of Sagan, which 
he had purchased in addition to his other domains. Over 
this principality the emperor offered to make him lord 
superior; but he preferred holding it by feudal tenure. 
To refute Schiller’s assertion, that the Duke of Fried- 
land levied sixty thousand millions of crowns in Ger- 
many, during the seven years of his first command, would 
only be a waste of words. No sum of this kind could 
be raised in the country, rich as it certainly was; and 
though we have evidence to show that vast sums were 





extorted by the troops, it is not clear that Wallerstein 
ever received any part of the unworthy spoil; for we 
constantly find him drawing money from his principali- | 
ties, and never remitting any. On two occasions he ' 


even refuses, with apparent disdain, to accept portions — 
of certain contributions which his second in command ' 


had set aside for him; and orders the money to be very 
openly employed in forwarding some naval armament 
then in progress ; “ as the world,” he says, “« would speak 
ill of him were he suspected of applying such sums to | 
his own use.” Wallenstein was as much above his co- 

temporaries as above the princes and marshals, who, in | 
our own time, “ played such fantastic tricks before high | 
heaven” as to make even Fortune blush for the rapacity | 
of the ignoble minions she had raised to thrones, power, | 
and command. 

The letters which he writes during these campaigns, | 
throw no new light upon any point of history ; but they | 
furnish curious proofs of bis clear and ever active mind. | 
The subjects that occupy his attention seem endless; | 
and from the most important to the most trifling, they | 
are all treated with order and distinctness. These let- | 
ters, so various in their contents, are of course addressed | 
to various persons. One letter, after giving instructions | 
about silk-worms and mulberry trees, which he had im- | 
ported from Italy, in order to establish silk manufactories, | 
—concludes with directions for building additional pow- 
der-mills, «to keep the army well supplied with ammvz- | 
nition.” Sometimes they are about public, sometimes | 
about private affairs: parks, palaces, and plantations; | 
buildings, decorations and improvements of all kind, oc- | 
cupy his attention even in the field; and the works | 
which he commands to be made are upon a scale of im- | 
perial magnificence. A vast number of the letters relate, 
to military matters and the movements of troops: many | 
are about politics and alliances. Taxis sometimes re- 
ceives instruction to give money to certain distressed 
persons, and during a year of scarcity Wallenstein or- 
ders the poor of his principalities to be furnished with 
bread at a reduced price. 

No less than five and twenty of these letters are oc- 
casionally despatched in one day, many of them written 
with his own hand. ‘The orders and directions which 
they contain are invariably distinct, and can never be 
misunderstood by those to whom they are addressed : 
nor does he ever use the ambiguous expressions that ad- 
mit of being construed according to after circumstances. 
His style is concise; and as good perhaps as was con- 
sistent with the hard and intractable German of the pe- 
riod. In the seventeenth century the German language 
had evinced nothing but the rude elements of that power 
which it has since displayed. To the philologer, its 
strength might even then have been apparent, but its 
pliancy and grandeur could hardly have been imagined : 
its infancy was that of the gnarled oak only, promising 





the force, indeed, but not the beauty of the majestic tree 
which is now developing its far-spreading boughs before 
us; and displaying a luxuriance of foliage which the 
foresters have as yet shown themselves but indifferently 
qualified to shape and form. 

When full allowance is made for the treasures of Ger- 
man literature, and these treasures are great, it must still 
be confessed that the richness of the language has, strange 
as it may appear, greatly injured that literature. It has 
given a facility of composition, of which men have 
availed themselves who had in fact nothing to commu- 
nicate; and it has enabled ordinary writers to overload 
poor and meagre sentiments, with an exuberance of well- 
rounded full-sounding sentences that too often impose 
upon the reader, and obtain for the mere obscurity re- 
sulting from an absence of clear and well defined ideas, 
a reputation for depth and power which learning and 
talent are alone supposed capable of appreciating. 

Wallenstein’s handwriting is large and plain ; and his 
letters, written in the German character, would still pass 
for good specimens of calligraphy: he somewhere, in- 
deed, expresses great contempt for persons who are too 
fine to write intelligibly. The many Latin phrases and 
quotations which he uses, show that he was not so very 
inapt a scholar as his biographers assert: his orthogra- 
phy is, however, careless, and he never punctuates. 

It is rather singular that among all the letters of Wal- 
lenstein which have been handed down to us, there is 
not one addressed to his duchess. Whenever he men- 
tions her in writing to others, it is always with affection; 
and the legacies bequeathed to her by his will, and by 
codicils at different times affixed to it, are, in his usual 
style, splendid and munificent. This testament is in all 
respects in full keeping with his character; and there is 
much more of real character evinced in testaments than 
might at first be supposed. How often do we see these 
unhappy documents displaying the pride, fear, hatred, 
envy or servility it had been the object, perhaps, of a long 
life to conceal, and exhibit after death all the poor and 
ignoble feelings which had lingered to the end in the 
dark recesses of the heart, and which the grave should 
in mercy have buried along with the last remnants of 
feeble mortality. 

On what terms Wallenstein lived with his wife, we 
have no means of knowing; but it is evident that he 
always behaved to her with kindness and attention. On 
one occasion, it appears that a criminal was pardoned at 
her intercession ; and, from the duchess’s letters, it is 
equally evident that she was greatly attached to him. 
She writes to him, indeed, as all the ladies of the 
seventeenth century seem to have written to their 
husbands, with a degree of distant and respectful sub- 
mission that would now appear a little extraordinary ; 
but there is nevertheless much feminine gentleness and 
tenderness concealed beneath the formal reserve which 
the manners of the period commanded ; and it is clear 
that the good duchess would have written with great af- 
fection if she had dared. We have little to say of this 
lady in our work; but we record her attachment to her 
lord, because the love of a truly virtuous woman must 
always redound to the honour of the man whv long re- 
mains its object. 

What were the reasons that prevented the imperial 
generals from uniting, in order, at once to crush the 
King of Denmark by the superiority of their combined 
forces, we have no means of knowing, unless we ascribe 
it to jealousy between them, or to the difficulty of find- 
ing, on one line of march, supplies for such numerous 
armies. Certain it is, that they kept at a distance from 
each other ; for, on the opening of the next campaign, 
we find Tilly occupied on the banks of the Weser, and 
Wallenstein on the banks of the Elbe. 

The Duke of Friedland, to command the passage of 
the river, had secured the bridge of Dessau, and fortified 
it by strong redoubts, erected on the right bank. Count 
Mansfeld attacked this post, without success, on the first 
and eleventh of April, and again advanced to renew the 
assault on the twenty-fifth. Wallenstein, aware of his 
approach, caused the bridge to be hung over with sails, 
passed the river unobserved with his whole army, sallied 
from the works and totally routed the Condottieri, who 
are said to have lost nine thousand men in the action. 
The indefatigable Mansfeld fled, unpursued, into the 
sands of Brandenburg, where he soon recovered from 
the effects of his overthrow; for in the month of June, 
he reappeared in the field, at the head of twenty thou- 
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sand men. This sudden augmentation of force is as- 
cribed, by German writers, to reinforcements received 
from England; and, on the second of April, Wallen- 


completely defeated the King of Denmark at Luther-am- 
Baremberg. Terror immediately seized upon the pro- 
testants. The states of Mecklenburg forced their dukes 
to renounce the Danish alliance, and submit to the em- 





stein writes to the emperor, saying, that “six th d 
British soldiers, intended for Mansfeld’s army, were re- 
ported to have landed at Hamburgh.” ‘There is, never- 
theless, great reason to doubt these statements ; for all 
the British auxiliaries, of which we know any thing, 
were serving, at this time, under the immediate orders of 
the king, or under the command of Colonel Morgan, on 
the banks of the Weser. ; 

Be this, however, as it may, Mansfeld began operations 
in June, and directed his march through Silesia, for the 
purpose of joining Bethlem Gabor in Hungary ; whence 
the combined armies were to advance upon the Austrian 
capital. It was a bold plan; and was no sooner known 
at Vienna, than orders were despatched to Wallenstein, 
commanding him to hasten after the Condottieri, and to 
protect the emperor's hereditary dominions from attack. 
Remonstrances and representations were vain ; the gene- 
ral was forced to obey, and sustained, as he had foreseen, 
great losses in his rapid march across the Carpathian 
mountains, where few supplies could be found, and where 
none could follow. 

Mansfeld, though closely pursued, and contending 
against a thousand difficulties, foreed his way into Hun- 
gary, where Bethlem Gabor, in the expectation that a 
favourable diversion would be made from Lower Saxony, 
and that considerable subsidies would be sent from Eng- 
land, had again taken the field, supported by the troops 
of the neighbouring Turkish pachas. But Mansfeld, 
instead of bringing English subsidies along with him, 
brought Wallenstein’s army in his train, and solicited 
money instead of supplying it; and the Transylvanians, 
unable to effect any thing under such adverse circum- 
stances, hastened, as usual, to conclude a truce, till a 
more favourable opportunity for renewing the war should 
present itself. Mansfeld, thus forsaken by his ally, re- 
signed his troops to Prince Ernest of Weimar, who led 
them back into Silesia. He himself set out for Venice, 
in hopes of obtaining aid from the republic, but died on 
his way, at Wrakowitz in Dalmatia; having only, by a 
few weeks, survived his pupil and comrade in arms, 
Prince Christian of Brunswick. The actions of these 
men had been attended with too much cruelty, and de- 
pended too much upon deeds of rapine and oppression, 
to be looked upon as great or laudable, however extra- 
ordinary they must ever appear. 

Wallenstein having placed his diminished army in 
winter quarters along the banks of the Danube, proceeded 
to Vienna, to make preparations for the ensuing cam- 
paign, and, as it would seem, to make friends also; for 
complaints, if not actual charges, had been preferred 
against him. The loss sustained by the army in its 
march over the Carpathian mountains, furnished the 
ostensible grounds for these complaints: the devastation 
of some domains belonging to Prince Lichtenstein and 
Count Dietrichstein, was however believed to be the real 
cause. 

It was easy for Wallenstein to clear himself of all 
blame respecting the march into Hungary, as the expe- 
dition had been undertaken contrary to his advice, and 
against his strongly urged representation. How he 
settled with counts and princes we do not know ; but he 
equipped and reformed his army in a manner which was 
striking when compared to the dilatory mode of proceed- 
ing then in use. ‘The contrast is soadmirably drawn by 
Schiller, in @ speech which he puts into the mouth of 
Count Isolan, one of Wallenstein’s generals, that we 
transcribe the passage from Mr. Moir’s excellent trans- 
lation of the great drama: 


“T never shall forget—seven years ago, 
When to Vienna I was sent, to obtain 
Remounts of horses for our cavalry, 
How, from one antechamber to another, 
They turned me round and round, and left me standing 
Beneath the threshold, ay, for hours together. 
At last a capuchin was sent to me ; 
I thought, God wot, it must be for my sins. 
Not so—but this, sir, was the man with whom 
I was to drive « bargain for my horses. 
I was compelled to go with nothing done ; 
And in three days the duke procured for me 
What in Vienna thirty failed to gain.” 


During Wallenstein’s absence in Hungary, Tilly had 
2 ‘ 





peror; from whom, as their lord superior, they at once 
discovered that they had nothing to dread. The states 
of Holstein followed the same example, and the Elector 
of Brandenburg persisted in remaining neutral, though 
totally destitute of the means requisite for maintaining 
that neutrality. The elector applied, indeed, to the pro- 
vincial states, for money to raise the troops necessary for 
the protection of the country; but they declared « that 
troops were no longer wanted: the country had,” they 
said, “ been most shamefully plundered by Mansfeld’s 
bands, and by Danish soldiers, who without leave had 
traversed it every direction ; and as these marauders were 
now happily gone, nothing more was to be dreaded ; least 
of all from the emperor, with whom they had always 
been on good terms.” 

In one place, the love of peace was pleaded as an ex- 
cuse for submission; in another, the deference due to 
the emperor, the natural head of the empire: one set of 
men pretended that the expense of maintaining armies 
exceeded the benefit derived from the protection which 
they afforded; some asserted that resistance was vain ; 
and many declared that peaceful states and peaceful sub- 
jects had nothing to dread from any quarter. “ Let us 
behave with justice to all men,” said these profound phi- 
losophers, « and all men will behave with justice to us.” 
This brilliant reasoning, which was, of course, nothing 
but a cloak for cowardice and avarice, the consequences 
of which we shall see presently, is deserving of particu- 
lar notice, owing to the striking resemblance it bears to 
the logic so often heard in our own country. In reading 
the decisions of the German protestant states, or parlia- 
ments, of the seventeenth century, we may at times fancy 
ourselves reading speeches delivered in the British senate 
during our own time: a proof that absolute wisdom be- 
longs to no particular age or country. 

Wallenstein opened the campaign of 1627, at the head 
of a refreshed and well equipped army of forty thousand 
men. His first effort was directed against Silesia; and 
the Danish troops, few in number, and ill commanded, 
gave way at his approach. To prevent the fugitives 
from infringing on the neutrality of Brandenburg, he 
occupied the whole electorate. Mecklenburg and Pome- 
rania soon shared the same fate. Remonstrances and 
assurances of perfect neutrality, were treated with abso- 
lute scorn; and Wallenstein declared, in his usual 
haughty style, that “the time had arrived for dispensing 
altogether with electors ; and that Germany ought to be 
governed like France and Spain, by a single end absolute 
sovereign.” In his rapid march towards the frontiers of 
Holstein, he acted fully up to the principle he had laid 
down, and naturally exercised despotic power, as the 
representative of the absolute monarch of whom he 
spoke. ‘Too proud to share with another the honours of 
victory, he caused Tilly to be sent across the Elbe, to 
watch the frontiers of Holland. He himself followed 
up the Danes, defeated their armies in a series of actions 
near Heiligenhausen, overran the whole peninsula of 
Jutland before the end of the campaign, and forced the 
unhappy king to seek shelter with the wrecks of his 
army in the islands beyond the Belt. 

The sea at last arrested Wallenstein’s progress; and 
his biographers assert, that, indignant at finding himself 
checked, he ordered red hot shot to be fired into the re- 
bellious element which had thus set bounds to his con. 
quests. The repetition of these peurile tales proves how 
the character of this celebrated person has been mis- 
represented ; for the writers who could ascribe such 
conduct to the Duke of Friedland, were evidently in- 
capable of appreciating the mind and genius of the man 
whose life they attempted to describe. 

Brilliant as the campaign of 1627 proved in its gene- 
ral result, few very striking feats of arms were performed 
during its progress. Three of these we are bound, how- 
ever, to mention: two, because they were performed by 
our own countrymen, who have been so unjustly treated, 
in Schiller’s great history of the thirty years’ war; and 
the third, because it stands alone of its kind in military 
annals. 

Along with some other field-works, which the King 
of Denmark had thrown up near Boizenburg, was a 
bridgehead on the left bank of the Elbe. When the 
Danes fell back before Tilly’s army, these works were 





all either carried by the imperialists, or abandoned 
their defenders. The bridgehead alone, garrisoned 
four companies of Scotish infantry, under the command 
of M.jor Dunbar, made resistance. And so effeciua(| 
did the brave defenders perform their duty, that they 
forced the imperial general to raise the siege, though he 
had actually broken ground before a mere redoubt, and 
attempted three regular assaults in the course of four 
days. “The Scots,” says an eye-witness, “ fought with 
the butt ends of their muskets ; and when their ammu. 
nition was expended, they threw sand into the eyes of 
the, assailants, and wanting better missiles, made even 
good use of stones.” These gallent™men were not yet 
encumbered with bayonets, to impress on their minds 
the necessity of yielding, the moment the object cup. 
tended for was no longer to be obtained by firing. 

At the period of which we are speaking, most of the 
seats of the Holstein nobility retained the appearance, 
and something also of the strength, of the old baronial 
castles of the middle ages. But though the owners had 
refused to pay for the support of troops, on the plea that 
they were the natural protectors of the country; one 
only of thesestrongholds made the least resistance, and 
that was defended, not by Holstein nobles, but by Scotish 
soldiers. The castle of Breitenburg, belonging to the 
ancient family of Ranzau, was occupied by Major Dunbar 
with his four companies: it was surrounded only by an 
old, ill-flanked wall, and by a ditch which had long been 
more than half filled up: but gallant men find bulwarks 
of strength where the feeble see only untenable ruins, 
To give the unhappy peasantry as much time for flight 
as possible, the major at first spread his troops over as 
great an extent of country as he could cover: when 
closely pressed, he withdrew within the castle, where a 
six days’ cannonade followed. The defences of the place 
were completely leveled ; but the courage of the defend. 
ers remained unshaken. On the seventh day the assault 
was given; and to the defenders an assault in those days 
was a different affair altogether from what it is now: 
such attacks were then made by heavy armed infantry, 
who wore breastplates and skull-caps of proof, and were 
armed, riot with useless bayonets, but with swords, hal. 
berts, and partisans. The defenders were equally well 
prepared ; and knowing that certain death was the con. 
sequence of defeat, they never stood an assault without 
making a most determined resistance ; even in the breach 
itself. 

In modern times, if tho assailants pass through the 
storm of fiery missiles hurled upon them from every 
direction ; if they ascend the breach and pass over the 
defences, always, when there is time and skill, raised be- 
hind the ruins, then every thing is settled ; the defenders 
fly for shelter and implore mercy: no manly contest 
takes place between modern infantry ; every thing is 
effected by distant firing. Since the introduction of 
bayonets, the Turks alone have defended their towns and 
fortresses hand to hand, in gallant and manly style ; and 
the terrible price paid for the capture of Ockzacow and 
Ismailow, the only places thus taken from them, seems 
to have cooled the urdour of their enemies for the re- 
newal of such contests, 

On the occasion of which we are speaking, the fiercest 
of Wallenstein’s Walloon bands made the onset against 
the castle; they"were driven back with great Joss; & 
second attack was foiled in like manner by the dauntless 
courage of the defenders ; a third, made with fresh troops 
and redoubled fury, found the Scots, exhausted by toil, 
wounds and fatigue, unable to resist the shock. The 
victors, exasperated by the loss which they had sustained, 
gave no quarter: every person found in the castle was 
put to death; and the body of Dunbar, its gallant de- 
fender, who had fallen in front rank, was mangled in the 
most barbarous manner. But the unworthy treatment 
of a dead body, lessened not the fame which a brave 
soldier had so nobly purchased with his life; and the 
resolute defence of the feeble castle of Breitenburg 
against a whole army, will ever prove how much one 
gallant spirit may effect.in war. The name of Major 
Dunbar is still remembered with honour in the country 
where he fell ; and it should not be forgotten in the land 
of his birth, which may be justly proud of his conduct. 
Independently of the pleasure there is at all times, in 
recording the actions of the brave, it is the duty of an 
English writer, who speaks of the thirty years’ war, and, 
above all, of Wallenstein, to collect and place in the 


most conspicuous view, as many of the noble deeds of 
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arms performed by his countrymen, as can be brought 
within the compass of his subject; we must strive to 
find, in their military glory, some compensation for the 
foul blot we shall see British hands inflicting on the 
name and fame of our country. 

The singular manner in which Wolfenbuttle was 
taken, has now to be related. 

Tilly had caused this place, which was of some 
strength, and was defended by a numerous garrison 
under Count Solmes, to be invested at the very com- 
mencement of the campaign. The bravery of the de- 
fenders foiled all the attacks, and the siege was twice 
raised. At last Pappenheim appeared before the town. 
The approach of the bad season, and the want of a suf- 
ficient battering train, soon convinced him that the place 
was not to be taken by regular siege. But the truly 
great man, and such was Pappenheim, is seldom at a 
loss. Obstacles only tend to call forth his energy and 
augment his exertions ; his genius supplies him with re- 
sources, which the ordinary observer no longer perceives, 
the moment they are to be sought for beyond the rules 
of professional science ; and Pappenheim, finding him- 
self unable to reduce Wolfenbuttle by the strength of 
fire, determined to reduce it by the strength of water. 
For this purpose, he erected a stop-water across the river 
Ocker, close below the town ; and though Count Solmes 
used every effort by sallies, and by a heavy fire of ar- 
tillery, to destroy the work, it proved completely success- 
ful. At the expiration of fourteen days, the water had 
risen to such a height, as completely to fill the streets 
and the lower stories of the houses, so that all commu- 
nication, as well between the different parts of the town, 
as between the town and the works, had to be carried on 
in boats, and the brave governor was forced to yield to 
an adversary, whose genius could make even the ele- 
ments contribute to the execution of his designs.* 

And now it was that the princes and states of Lower 
Germany began to feel the consequences of their pusil- 
lanimous conduct; and the very provinces which had 
just before refused to raise troops for their own protec- 
tion, were obliged to submit without a murmur, to every 
species of insult and exaction. Wallenstein’s army, 
augmented to a hundred thousand men, occupied the 
whole country ; and the lcrdly leader following, on a far 
greater scale, the principle on which Mansfeld had acted, 
made the war maintain the war, and trampled alike on 
the rights of sovereigns and of subjects. And terrible 
was the penalty now paid for the short-sighted policy 
which avarice and cowardice had suggested, and which 
cunning had vainly tried to disguise beneath affected 
philanthropy, and a generous love of peace. Provided 
with imperial authority, and at the head of a force that 
could no longer be resisted, Wallenstein made the empire 
serve as a vast storehouse, and wealthy treasury for the 
benefit of the imperial army. He forbade even sove- 
reigns and electors to raise supplies in their own coun- 
tries, and was justly termed “the princes’ scourge, and 
soldiers’ idol.” 

The system of living by contributions had completely 
demoralised the troops. Honour and discipline were en- 
tirely gone; and it was only beneath the eye of the stern 
and unrelenting commander, that any thing like order 
continued to be observed. Dissipation and profligacy 
reigned in all ranks: bands of dissolute persons accom- 
panied every regiment, and helped to extinguish the last 
sparks of morality in the breast of the soldier, The 
generals levied arbitrary taxes; the inferior officers fol- 
lowed the example of their superiors ; and the privates, 
soon ceasing to obey those whom they ceased to respect, 
plundered in every direction; while blows, insults, or 
death, awaited all who dared to resist. The celebrated 
Montecucoli demanded from the single province of New- 
Markt thirty thousand florins a month for the support of 

the twelve companies of his regiment, besides twelve 
hundred florins for his own table, six hundred for the 
table of every lieutenant-colonel, and five thousand flo- 
Tins over and above for exigencies; and as the authori- 
ties were able to raise only twenty-five thousand florins, 
the rest was levied by main force. Other officers pro- 
ceeded in a similar manner, each according to his rank 
and power, 

The sums extorted in this manner, prove that Ger- 
many must have been a wealthy country in the seven. 


teenth century ; for the money pressed out of some dis- 
—_—_—_— 


* Zur Geschichte Cristian des FV. von Mauvillion. 
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tricts, by the imperial troops, far exceeds any thing which 
the same quartets could now be made to furnish. Com- 
plaints against the author of such evils were, of course, 
not wanting; but the man complained of had rendered 
the emperor all-powerful in Germany : from the Adriatic 
to the Baltic, Ferdinand reigned absolute, as no monarch 
had reigned since tue days of the Othos. This supre- 
macy was due to Wallenstein alone ; and what could the 
voice of the humble and oppressed effect against such 
an offender? Or when did the voice of suffering na- 
tions, arrest the progress of power and ambition ? 
During the winter that followed on the campaign of 
1627, Wallenstein repaired to Prague, to claim from the 
emperor, who was residing in the Bohemian capital, 
additional rewards for the important services so lately 
rendered. The boon solicited was nothing less than the 
duchy of Mecklenburg, which was to be taken from its 
legitimate princes, on the ground of their having joined 
the King of Denmark, and bestowed on the successful 
general. There were not wanting persons in the imperial 
council who opposed this grant. It was unjust, they 
said, to deprive the dukes of Mecklenburg of their here- 
ditary dominions, on account of a fault, already repented 
of, and, to a certain extent, even atoned for : and it might 
also be dangerous to bestow such power on a person of 
Wallenstein’s aspiring disposition. Others maintained 
that the services which he had rendered could not be too 
highly rewarded; and that it would, besides, be an act 
of piety to rescue so fine a province as Mecklenburg 
from heretical hands, and bring it back, by means of a 
catholic prince, into the bosom of the catholic church. 
This last argument, supported by an account of three 
millions of florins, which Wallenstein claimed as arrears 
due for the support of the army, determined Ferdinand. 


dukes of Mecklenburg are declared to have forfeited their 


with the King of Denmark ; cast all good advice to the 
winds; conspired against the empire; and helped to 
bring even Turks and infidels upon its soil.” The states 


ment of certain war expenses,’ which were never ex- 
pected to be offered or accepted. Though Wallenstein 


burdens consequent on the support of troops, it was not 
till the year following, that he was actually created Duke 
of Mecklenburg, and began to assume the title. 

We have seen, that even in the field, and when 
weighed down by the heavy load of business which ne- 
cessarily presses upon the commander of an army en- 
gaged in active operations, he never lost sight of the | 
administration of his own principalities. From the camp | 
he was constantly sending directions about the improve- | 
ment of his domains, and when at home, in the midst of | 
such pursuits, he is as constantly sending orders to the | 
army, on the most important points of military duty and | 
discipline, 

The letters written at this period are the most curious | 
of those handed down to us. They are mostly addressed | 
to Colonel Arnheim, who had been left in command of | 
the army, and who seems to have possessed Wallenstein’s | 
entire confidence ; and the manner in which he illus- 
trates the trust that should be placed in officers holding | 
high military situations, is too striking to be passed over. 
In a letter to Arnheim, dated 2d July, 1628, is the fol- | 
lowing passage: “ Count Piccolomini informs me that a | 
Swedish admiral has come to Stralsund, on purpose to | 
speak with you, but that you decline meeting him, on | 
the ground of having no authority from me to hold such 
a conference. Your present situation shows how perfect 
is the confidence I repose in you; and those to whom 
we entrust the command of armies, may surely be al- 
lowed to hold conversation with an adversary.” 

Before the acquisition of Mecklenburg is distinctly 
mentioned, he desires Arnheim not to permit a single 
man of Tilly’s army to be quartered in the duchies ; add- 
ing, in strict “ secretezza,” “that they’—the Duke of 
Bavaria and Tilly—« have designs upon the country.” 
He then recommends that information for charges against 
the dukes of Mecklenburg may be collected, as reports of 
“strange practices have come to his ears;” and, at a 








entered immediately into possession of this splendid ac- | 
quisition, and strove to gain the good will of his new | 
subjects by relieving them, as much as possible, from the | 


By letters patent, dated Prague, Ist February, 1628, the | 


dominions ; “ because they had entered into an alliance | 


and the people are freed from their former allegiance, | 
and the duchy, with all the rights thereto belonging, | 
“transferred to the Duke of Friedland, his heirs and | 
successors ; who are to hold it in pledge for the repay- | 


later period, desires that both princes may be frightened, 
or, if necessary, forced out of the country. 

No sooner had the King of Poland notified to him the 
truce concluded with Sweden, on the 9th of October, 
1627, than he foresees the storm which, from that quar- 
ter, was destined to burst upon the empire. He irome- 
diately directs Arnheim to “keep a sharp look out.” 
“ We shall certainly,” he says, “ have the Swedes land- 
ing on the coast of Pomerania or Mecklenburg.” Ina 
second letter, written on the same day, are these ominous 
words: “Gustavus Adolphus is a dangerous guest, who 
cannot be too closely watched.” Wallenstein here shows 
himself no bad prophet, or judge of character ; and from 
this moment he never loses sight of the King of Sweden. 
He is willing, indeed, to enter into an alliance with him, 
and gives a friendly reception to some advances, which 
had come from Oxenstiern; but foretells, from the first, 
that they will lead to nothing. “The King of Sweden 
will only play with us ; he means us no good,” are Wal- 
lenstein’s usual words. 

Most men are certainly endowed, at times, with pro- 
phetic feeling; or they are open to receive, from the 
shadows of coming events, impressions that indicate the 
figure, form, or nature of approaching changes. Such 
at least appears to have been the case with Wallenstein : 
he never, from first to last, mentions the King of Sweden 
except with evident marks of dislike and mistrust: even 
when trying to gain him over by the most flattering pro- 
yosals, some dark foreboding tells him that the star of 
Friedland is doomed to wane before the star of Gustavus. 
Yet were the offers made to the Scandinavian monarch 
vell calculated to tempt a young, ambitious sovereign, 
ager for fame and extended rule. He was invited to 





join in the war against Denmark, and conquer Norway, 
vhich, together with some other provinces, not specified, 
were to form his share of the spoil. It is highly to the 
onour of the King of Sweden that he ultimately reject- 
d these proposals; for he had good cause to complain 

f the Danes, and had, on his first accession to the 
hrone, been forced to purchase, at great sacrifices, a most 

isadvantsgeous peace from Christian IV. 

Another and more extraordinary project occupies, about 
his time, the ever active mind of the Duke of Friedland. 
‘eports had reached Prague that the Danes, irritated by 
ie losses sustained during the war, as well as by the 
urdens which it continued to impose upon them, were 
issatisfied with their king, and anxious to place another 
rince on the throne. Wallenstein instantly sends orders 
st Arnheim to encourage the disaffected; and to use 
very effort to secure the crown for Ferdinand. Letter 
‘fter letter is despatched on this business. In one he 
ays—“TI yesterday spoke to the emperor about it; and 
ou may depend upon being well rewarded for your ex- 
rtions: you are, I assure you, in high favour.” In 
nother, he says, en passant, “ At court they would 
villingly have given me this crown ; but I should not be 
ble to maintain myself on the throne—and am well 
itisfied with what I have.” Not even the prospect of a 
rown could blind Wallenstein ; and where is the other 
xan of whom so much can be said ? 

In continuing the negotiation, he promises, “on his 
vord of honour,” that the Danes shall retain all their 
ights and privileges, provided they choose Ferdinand for 
reir king ; adding, by way of threat, however, that “ they 
iust of course become our vassals, if we subdue them 
y force of arms.” This, like the Swedish negotiation, 
nded in nothing: but if undertaken with the view of 
eceiving Wallenstein, for the purpose of making him 
elinquish his military preparations, it failed completeiy. 
\ Count Swarzenberg, a diplomatic agent of the court 
f Vienna, appears to have been the principal mover of 
1e intrigue. He afterwards, when in some official situ- 
tion about the army, incurred the displeasure of Wal- 
‘nstein, who, in a very peremptory manner, made the 
mperor recall him, leaving his imperial majesty no choice 

‘ut to dispense with the services of his successful general 
r of his unsuccessful diplomatist. 

Hitherto the ocean had alone arrested the progress of 
Wallenstein. A fleet was now to be formed, which 
hould enable him to give Jaws beyond the Belt, and 
erhaps beyond the Balticalso, Every seaport in Meck- 
»nburg and Pomerania is ordered to be taken possession 
f and fortified. Ships are collected from all quarters: 
»me are to be armed, others are to serve as transports, 
uring Wallenstein’s stay in Bohemia, he is constantly 
| ressing this subject upon Arnheim’s attention. “ What- 
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ever is now done,’ he says, “ must be done by sea.” 
Napoleon himself was not more anxious for “ ships, colo- 
nies, and commerce,” than Wallenstein was at this time 
for ships, arsenals, and seaports. He soon afterwards 
assumes the title of “ Admiral on the Ocean and the 
Baltic ;’ and, having obtained from Spain the promise 
of twenty-five ships of war, together with a supply of 
money, he says in a letter, that he “soon hopes to seek 
out the Danes in their very islands.” But he still dreads 
the Swedes; and desires Arnheim to obtain for him a 
more perfect horoscope of Gustavus Adolphus than the 
one which had, it seems, been already furnished. Wal- 
lenstein gives good astrological reasons for requiring the 
additional information which he specifies: but we are no 
where told what the royal nativity ultimately indicated ; 
nor is the subject ever again alluded to—a proof perhaps 
that Wallenstein only amused himself with astrology—for 
whatever idea seriously occupies his mind, is always fol- 
lowed up with great spirit, and may be as constantly 
traced through a long and rapid succession of letters. 

Thus, we find’ him at this period projecting the de- 
struction of the Danish and Swedish fleets: he proposes 
to have them burned; and the plan occupies his atten- 
tion for a long time. And though he is at the moment 
so poor that he cannot, by his own account, command 
one thousand florins, and actually sells an estate to 
Colonel Hebron, merely to raise a little ready money, he 
nevertheless offers thirty-five thousand crowns for the 
performance of this extraordinary service. Arnheim is 
desired to spare neither trouble nor expense in effecting 
the desirable object: and a Scotsman, whose name is not 
mentioned, actually obtains, more ingeniously perhaps 
than honestly, the sum of five thousand crowns for some 
purpose connected with the undertaking. It appears 
that man died before any thing was attempted. 

Nor was Wallenstein, though absent, inattentive to 
the discipline of the army. He sends frequent and 
severe orders on the subject; and desires that all delin- 
quents, of whatever rank, may be punished in the most 
exemplary manner, even with death, when the law or- 
dains it. These orders seem to have fallen with peculiar 
force upon the Italians, who only speak of him as il 
tiranno ; and some of their countrymen, Count Monte- 
cucoli, Caraffa, and the Marquis di Boisy, are particularly 
mentioned among the delinquents. 
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CHAPTER III. 


Wallenstein besieges Stralsund without success—Gives peace 


to the Danes, and sends ten thousand men to the aid of the 
Poles—Carries the ediet of restitution into effect—The pro- 
testants driven from their possessions—Wallenstein exercises 
dictatorial power in Germany—Diet of Ratisbon—Wallen- 
stein accused of tyranny and oppression, and removed from 
the command of the army—Retires into Bohemia—His ap 
pearance and manner—Pomp and splendour of his establish- 


ment—Already suspected of treasonable projects. 


The siege of Stralsund, which was resolved upon early 
in 1628, constitutes one of the most memorable opera- 
tions of the war. Not merely because it furnishes an 
additional proof of what may be effected by skill, courage, 
and resolution, against vastly superior forces, but because 
its results influenced, in an eminent degree, some of the 
most important events that followed. When Wallen- 
stein ordered the seaports along the coast of Pomerania 
to be occupied, Stralsund, claiming its privilege as an 
imperial and Hanseatic free town, refused to admit his 
troops. Arnheim, who, as regular gradations were not 
much attended to at the period, had been promoted, at 
one step, from colonel to field marshal," pressed and 
threatened—but in vain: the citizens remained firm, and 
began to improve the fortifications of the place, Wal- 
lenstein easily saw the importance of Stralsund, and de- 
sired Arnheim not te yield the point. “These rascals 
of Stralsund,” he writes, “ will prevent us from making 
peace in Germany, and leading the army against the 
Turks, a measure to which the pope and the emperor 
have already consented. There are, ] know, many per- 





* In the seventeenth century, the rank of field mar- 
shal corresponded, however, rather to the French rank 
of marshal-de-camp, than to the field marshal eommander 
in chief of our own time: a lieutenant general was su- 
perior to a field marshal. 
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sons who desire to draw the war a /a longa; but, by the 
help of God, I have counteracted their schemes.” This 
Turkish war was another favourite plan of his; but he 
sees no means, except the complete occupation of the 
coast, that can prevent the Swedes from invading the 
empire, while the army is engaged against the infidels. 

Stralsund, strong from position, and having a fine har- 
bour, is situated on the Baltic, opposite the isle of Rugen. 
It is built in form of a triangle—one side of which is 
washed by the sea, while the others are, to a certain 
extent, defended by lagoons or salt marshes, that can be 
passed only on three causeways leading to gates of the 
town. The fortifications consisted, at the time, of an 
inner wall, flanked by bastions, and of a double line of 
exterior redoubts. The garrison was at first composed 
of only one hundred and fifty soldiers; but there were 
two thousand citizens capable of bearing arms. After a 
good deal of negotiation, which only cost the people of 
Stralsund some large sums of money, paid away in pre- 
sents to the imperial officers, Arnheim invested the place 
on the 7th of May with eight thousand men. The 
senate and the wealthier classes immediately took the 
alarm, and proposed to purchase pardon by instantly sur- 
rendering the town. Not so the citizens and lower 
orders: composed in a great measure of sailors and sea- 
faring persons, endowed with the daring and energy that 
men so generally acquire by a long familiarity with the 
ocean and its dangers, they would hear of no submission 
whatever. On the contrary, they claimed a share in the 
executive administration ; and having carried this point, 
they passed a resolution that the walls should be defended 
to the last extremity. It soon became necessary to act 
up to this bold resolve ; for danger, in its wildest form, 
was rapidly approaching. 

Aruheim, in the hopes of coming to an amicable ar- 
rangement with the senate, had carried on his first ope- 
rations very slowly; but he no sooner found himself 
deceived in his expectations, than, on the 16th May, he 
assaulted the outworks, and made himself master of two 
redoubts. Another attack followed on the 23d, in which 
all the outworks were taken; and the town itself would, 
as tradition and grave historians alike assure us, have 
been carried two days afterwards, but for the presence of 
mind displayed by a citizen’s wife. 

It was Sunday—and the people of Stralsund, knowing 
that Arnheim was a protestant, and believing him, there- 
fore, too good a Christian to break the Lord’s day, had 
all repaired to church, without leaving a single sentinel 
on the ramparts. By some happy chance, however, a 
lady was on the alert. She perceived that the enemy, 
instead of being engaged in acts of devotion, were ac- 
tually advancing to the assault; seizing a drum, that by 
good fortune was at hand, she beat to arms ; the citizens 
rushed to the walls, and the attack was repulsed, after a 
fierce and determined contest. Now, the sex have, 
avowedly, great merit—greater merit, perhaps, than they 
generally get credit for: but, in this particular instance, 
we rather suspect that a compliment has been needlessly 
paid them, at the expense of the good citizens of Stral- 
sund. We can well conceive that a lady would beat a 
drum, if necessary ; but we can hardly understand how 
the defenders of a besieged town should, on the mere 
belief that the assailants were too pious to fight on Sun- 
day, abandon the ramparts without leaving either watch 
or ward. Knowing how military history has been writ- 
ten in our own time, we must not be surprised to find 
such tales occasionally handed down to us from the 
seventeenth century. 

Alarmed by these fierce and repeated assaults, the in- 
habitants of Stralsund again resorted to negotiations ; 
but the arrival of three companies of Scotish, and one 
company of German infantry, which the King of Den- 
mark sent to their aid, as quickly revived their courage : 
a company of infantry counted, at that period, from one 
hundred and fifty to three hundred men. Wallenstein, 
who was at that moment on his way to join the army, 
also desires Arnheim to negotiate, but to conclude no- 
thing. “I want to put the people of Stralsund off their 
guard,” he says, “ but shall not forgive them: I shall 
yet pay them home for all the trouble they have given 
us.” Hostilities were soon renewed; and well it was 
for the besieged, that,they trusted mere to arms than to 
fine words and fair promises—and well it is for nations 
and communities that fullow the same rule, This in- 
tended treachery on the part of Wallenstein, is the only 
low and anworthy act or intention that can be fairly 





brought home to him. It was soon destined to meet with 
just retribution. 

The town of Stralsund, unable to obtain assistance 
from the Duke of Pomerania, the Jord superior of the 
province, who, however willing, had no means of furnish. 
ing relief, placed itself under the protection of Sweden. 
and Gustavus Adolphus, fully sensible of the importance 
of the place, immediately despatched the celebrated Davig 
Leslie, at the head of six hundred men, to aid in its de. 
fence. Count Brahe, with one thousand more, soon 
followed ; so that when Wallenstein reached the army 
on the 27th of June, he found himself opposed by 4 
garrison of experienced soldiers, who had already retaken 
all the outworks which Arnheim had captured in the first 
instance. 

The lordly commander in chief announced his arrival 
before the town, by a general assault upon all the out. 
works. The most important of these fell into the hands 
of the imperialists; and the inner line itself would have 
been carried, but for the gallantry of Colonel Munro, and 
the Scotish troops, who there repulsed the assailants with 
great loss. The approaches were, however, brought so 
near the ramparts, and so heavy a fire was opened upon 
the place, that deputies, sent to solicit terms, soon made 
their appearance in the imperial camp, Wallenstein, 
though he only consented to suspend hostilities for a 
quarter of an hour, received the parties in a very frank 
and friendly manner; and on their representing the 
dreadful state to which the bombardment had reduced 
the town, asked them, “ Who had occasioned the mis- 
chief ?” ; 

The senate were, as usual, willing enough to submit. 
Wallenstein had assembled nearly twenty thousand men 
round the place, and had declared that he would take 
Stralsund, “were it fastened with chains to heaven ;” 
and he was not a man to threaten in vain. As the 
courage of the citizens also began to cool, an armistice 
was, contrary to the opinion of foreign officers, agreed 
upon, in order that terms of submission might be 
drawn up. 

Difficulties having for some days retarded the progress 
of the negotiation, a Danish fleet appeared off the har- 
bour: the defenders again took courage, and sent out to 
say that they would enter into no terms, unless the foreign 
troops consented to withdraw of their own accord. “ You 
see what the knaves now tell me,” was all that Wallen- 
stein wrote on the margin of the letter which he sent to 
Arnheim, who happened to be absent at the moment. 
The attack was of course renewed ; but the opportunity 
was lost. Rain began to fall in such torrents that the 
trenches were entirely filled, and the flat moor ground, 
on which the army was encamped, became completely 
inundated and untenable. The proud spirit of Fried- 
land, unused to yield, still persevered : but sickness at- 
tacked the troops—and the Danes having landed at Jas- 
mund, he was obliged tc march against them with the 
best part of his forces; and in fact to raise the siege. 
From Gustrow he writes to Arnheim, “so to manage 
matters that we may retire with credit ;” and desires him 
to give out that the enterprise was abandoned, “ solely 
with a view to oblige the Duke of Pomerania.” 

The Danes having effected their object, in causing the 
siege of Stralsund to be raised, withdrew their troops 
from Jasmund, and landed them again at Walgast. Here, 
however, Wallenstein surprised, and defeated them with 
great loss, and would probably have destroyed their whole 
army, had not the castle held out, and secured the em- 
barkation of the fugitives, who only reached their ships 
under the protection of its guns. This victory afforded 
to his wounded spirit some balm for the failure sustained 
in the late siege. 

From Pomerania, Wallenstein went to Holstein, where 
he took Krempe, but was unable to reduce Gluckstadt, 
which the Danes constantly relieved by means of their 
ships. The Spaniards not having sent the fleet they had 
promised, and the imperial “admiral” having found it 
more difficult to form a navy than to raise an army, be- 
gan seriously to think of peace, in order, as he writes, to 
lead the “armada” against the Turks. 

To effect the first of these objects, Wallenstein sub- 
mitted a memorial to the emperor, in which he explained 
the difficulty of carrying on the war without a navy, 
against enemies, who, like the Danes, were completely 
masters of the sea. This document alone, if we knew 
nothing else of its author, would prove him to have been 
a man of first-rate military talents, He shows, in the 
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clearest manner possible, the great advantage which the 
Danes derived from their naval supremacy. “ They can 
attack us,” he says, “on all points with superior strength. 
No army can be imagined sufficiently numerous to guard 
every accessible part of the coast against disembarka- 
tions; and scattered detachments may be cut up, in 
detail, by an enemy who is inaccessible in his islands, 
and whose naval operations can neither be followed nor 
observed by land forces alone.” 4 

Here is an officer already explaining, in the seven- 
teenth century, what we could not understand, even in 
the nineteenth—the tremendous force, namely, resulting 
from the combined power of naval and military arma- 
ments. Wallenstein could see that victorious fleets lend 
wings to armies—augment their numbers in a tenfold 
degree, and render boundless the sphere of military ope- 
rations: while armies, on the other hand, give permanent 
effect to the success of fleets, and gather in, for the benefit 
of the mutual country, the fruits of naval conquests. It 
js really difficult to say what might not have been 
achieved, had such a man appeared in Downing street 
during the last war. ; 

The emperor submitted, as usual, to the views of his 
general, and authorised him and Tilly to treat with the 
Danes. There being on all sides a willingness to bring 
the war to an end, peace was already concluded at Lu- 
beck, in January, 1629. By this treaty, the Danes re- 
covered, without reserve or indemnity, all their former 
possessions—only pledging themselves not again to in- 
terfere in the affairs of the empire. Considering that 
the cession of Holstein, together with the payment of 
several millions, had been demanded from them little 
more than a year before, the very moderate terms granted 
at Lubeck, cannot fail to surprise us ; and we are strongly 
tempted to suspect, that the newly created Duke of Meck- 
lenburg was willing to make a friend of his nearest and 
most p.werful neighbour, the King of Denmark. 

No sooner was this peace concluded, than Wallenstein 
despatched Field Marshal Arnheim, at the head of ten 
thousand men, to the aid of King Sigismund. The 
avowed object of the expedition was, to keep up the war 
in Poland, and to prevent Gustavus Adolphus from land- 
ing in Germany. Arnheim achieved little against the 
Swedes; and not liking his command, retired altogether 
from the imperial service. The enterprise helped only 
to give Gustavus an additional cause of complaint against 
the emperor, and to hasten the execution of a project 
which had long been determined upon. 

The peace of Lubeck left Wallenstein absolute master 
in Germany, and without an equal in greatness. His 
spirit seemed to hover like a storm-charged cloud over 
the land, crushing to the earth every hope of liberty and 
successful resistance. Mansfeld and Christian of Bruns- 
wick, had disappeared from the scene: Frederick V. had 
retired into obscurity. Tilly and Pappenheim, his former 
rivals, now condescended to receive favours, and to solicit 
pensions and rewards through the medium of his inter- 
cession. Even Maximilian of Bavaria, was second in 
greatness to the all-dreaded Duke of Friedland: Europe 
held no uncrowned head that was his equal in fame, and 
no crowned head that surpassed him in power. Stand- 
ing in so proud a position, and with all the cares of his 
new duchy pressing upon him, it is rather curious and 
afflicting, to see Wallenstein volunteering, as it is said 
he did, the service in which we next find him engaged. 

Ferdinand, elated with success, had neglected the op- 
portunity again afforded him by the peace of Lubeck, 
for restoring tranquillity to the empire. The barbarity 
of the imperial soldiers, the rapacity of their generals, 
had exceeded all bounds. Germany, traversed in every 
direction by plundering and destroying bands of Con- 
dottieri—oecupied by the dreaded and oppressive hosts of 
Tilly and Wallenstein—lay exhausted, bleeding and 
panting for repose. Loud and universal was the call for 
peace: but Ferdinand heard it not. To him the voice 
of a monk “ was the voice of God,” and the church of 
Rome, or some of those who, by their conduct dis- 
honoured jts doctrines, had still further demands on the 
yielding will of their sceptered slave. 

Instead of a general peace, Ferdinand signed the fatal 
edict of restitution, by which the protestants were called 
upon to restore all the catholic church property they had 
Sequestered since the religious pacification of 1555— 
such sequestration being, according to the emperor's in- 
terpretation, contrary to the spirit of the treaty of Passau. 
The right of long-established possession was here en- 





tirely overlooked ; and Ferdinand forgot, in his zeal for 
the church, that he was actually setting himself up as a 
judge, in a case ‘in which he was a party also. It was 
farther added, that, according to the same treaty, freedom 
of departure from catholic countries, was the only privi- 
lege which protestants had a right to claim from catholic 
princes. 

This decree came like a thunder-burst over protestant 
Germany. Two archbishoprics, twelve bishoprics, and 
a countless number of convents and clerical domains, 
which the protestants had confiscated and applied to 
their own purposes, were now to be surrendered. Im- 
perial commissioners were appointed to carry the mandate 
into effect; and, to secure immediate obedience, troops 
were placed at the disposal of the new officials. Wher- 
ever these functionaries appeared, the protestant service 
was instantly suspended—the churches deprived of their 
bel's—altars and pulpits pulled down—all protestant 
books, bibles, and catechisms, were seized—and gibbets 
were erected, to terrify those who might be disposed to 
resist. 

All protestants who refused to change their religion, 
were expelled from Augsburg. Summary proceedings 
of the same kind were resorted to in other places. Armed 
with absolute power, the commissioners soon proceeded 
from reclaiming the property of the church, to seize that 
of individuals. The estates of all persons who had 
served under Mansfeld, Baden, Christian of Brunswick, 
of all who had aided Frederick V., or rendered them- 
selves obnoxious to the emperor, were seized and confis- 
cated. The surviving parents of those who had been 
condemned for former offences, were obliged to resign 
their property ; and children were in like manner forced 
to give up what they had inherited from parents who had 
been declared guilty. ‘Twenty florins was the largest 
sum given—more in derision than in pity—to those who 
were turned out of house and home.* 

Universal as were the complaints raised against pro- 
ceedings so tyrannical, little local, and no general resist- 
ance was offered: the hand of violence was still too 
strong. But the protestants saw plainly enough, that 
the destruction of their religion was determined on : they 
learned to know that resolute opposition could alone save 
them; a proper spirit was awakened, and all were pre- 
pared to rally round the first victorious banner that 
should be unfurled in their cause. 

While the defeated party were thus acquiring the first 
elements of future strength, dissensions began to appear 
among the victors, who already differed about the spoil 
which they had acquired. In a few cases were the con- 
vents and domains restored to the original orders or pos- 
sessors. It was declared that the pope and the emperor 
could alone dispose of whatever surplus might remain, 
after the expenses of the war should be defrayed. The 
minions of power were, as usual in such cases, the 
greatest gainers by the robbery; and it is lamentable to 
find Wallenstein among the distributors, if not among 
the partakers, of such unworthy booty. 

The Duke of Friedland, who now ruled with dicta- 
torial sway over Germany, had been ordered to carry the 
edict of restitution into effect, in all the countries occu- 
pied by his troops. The task, if we believe historians, 
was executed with unbending rigour: appeals and soli- 
citations were addressed to him in vain; and princes of 
the empire were made to wait, with the crowd of ordi- 
nary petitioners, in the ante-chambers of the haughty 
commander. Wallenstein, who always appears to far 
greater advantage in his own letters than in the accounts 
which cotemporary writers give of him, has left us no 
authority on which we can contradict the accusations 
brought against him in regard to these transactions. 

The town of Magdeburg, formerly the seat of a 
catholic archbishop, had refused to submit to the edict, 
and to receive imperial troops within its walls. It was 
immediately surrounded, and it is probable that the re- 
collection of Stralsund, and the payment of a large sum 
of money, alone saved it from a regular siege. In no 
other quarter was opposition attempted : in some places, 
indeed, the imperial agents were slain by the exasperated 
populace ; but such isolated outbreakings of powerless 
indignation were soon suppressed. So absolute was 
Wallenstein at this period, that Tilly applied to him for 
“a piece of land,” meaning the Duchy of Kalenberg, in 





* Raumer’s Geschichte Europas ceit dem Ende des 
15, Jahr hur derts 3. Baud 471. 





addition to the four hundred thousand crowns, which the 
old Walloon acknowledges to have received through his 
intercession : and Pappenheim, speaking more distinctly, 
requests, at once, to be made Duke of Halberstadt. 
Wallenstein, as liberal of the property of others as of his 
own, took summary measures to comply with both re- 
quests ; and would probably have carried his point, and 
made his comrades in arms princes of the empire, at the 
expense of the house of Brunswick, had not his power 
been cut short in the manner we are now to relate. 

A general diet had been convoked to meet at Ratisbon 
early in 1630. The settlement of all remaining differ- 
ences, and the establishment of a permanent peace, were 
the reasons assigned by Ferdinand for calling this as- 
sembly together. Besides these important objects, the 
emperor also wished to have his son, the King of Hun- 
gary, elected King of the Romans, to ensure the young 
monarch’s future succession to the imperial throne. The 
diet met; but no sooner was the election of the King of 
Hungary mentioned, than the members burst out into 
loud, indignant, and reiterated complaints, of the cruelty, 
rapine, and tyranny exercised by the imperial troops. 
From every part of Germany, the voice of the ruined and 
oppressed called for vengeance ; and memorials, detail- 
ing deeds of the most savage barbarity, poured in, from 
all quarters, upon the astonished emperor.* The fame 
and power of the imperial army had been acquired under 
Wallenstein: its crimes were now to be charged against 
the envied and all-dreaded commander, and the call for 
his dismissal was loud and universal. This object alone 
seemed to have brought the members of the diet to 
Ratisbon, and it actually appeared, as if no other business 
could be entered upon, till this important point was 
carried. 

From the nature of his career, Wallenstein could 
hardly fail to have many and powerful enemies. Re- 
ports had, at different times, been circulated, that his life 
was to be attempted ; and a letter addressed to him on 
the 14th June, 1629, by the chancellor Slavata, contains 
the following very remarkable passage: “I have been 
told by several persons of consequence, that Tilly has 
orders to seize your highness, and to throw you into 
prison ; or, if that cannot be effected, he is to send you 
out of the world in a shorter and more summary manner.” 
Wallenstein laughs at this sort of warning, and in his 
reply says, “I really wonder how you can give ear to 
such childish tales. ‘The emperor is a just and grateful 
sovereign, who rewards faithful services in a different 
way from what you suppose. Count Tilly, also, isa 
cavalier of honour, who knows not how to commit mur- 
der.” Lightly, however, as he treated the matter, it 
would still appear that he entertained some apprehension 
of danger, for on the 2d of March 1630, we find his 
friend, Count Questenberg, sending him an antidote for 
poison, “This reminds me,” says the imperial minister, 
“to send your highness the counter-poison, — recept 
contra venenum,—which you required, and which you 
will receive herewith.” 

From the first of Wallenstein’s elevation, reports had 
already ascribed to him ambitious and daring plans. 
There seems to have been something about the man, 
that awed and repelled minor spirits: his lofty imagin- 
ings had no communion with them; and they believed 
that his gloomy look and haughty reserve, could indicate 
only a guilty mind, brooding over dark and dangerous 
projects. His boundless liberality brought thousands to 
his standard: the large sums which, as Count Prierato 
tells us, he distributed at the Court of Vienna, purchas- 
ed for him plenty of advocates, ready to sound his praise 
as long as he remained in power: he had many adhe- 
rents who, trusting to his fortune, willingly followed 
him ; but there is no appearance, in the voluminous cor- 
respondence lately brought to light, that he had a single 
friend ; while entire nations were his enemies. 

At the head of the hostile party stood Maximilian of 
Bavaria, the companion of Ferdinand’s studies, the 
second prince of the empire, whose first step, at Ratisbon, 





* Ferdinand’s defenders say, that he knew nothing of 
these excesses. It would speak ill for an emperor to 
have been ignorant. But when one of Dampier’s dra- 
goons carried off his majesty’s favourite falcon, and 
seriously injured the valuable bird, the mischief was soon 
known, and a sharp note sent to Wellenstein on the 
subject, directing, however, that the offender should not 
suffer in life or limb for the crime. 
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was to take an open and decided part against Wallen- 
stein. He was supported by the whole electoral college; 
catholics and protestants: all were unanimous in pre- 
ferring charges against the man who, with much to 
answer for, was chiefly guilty in having deeply offended 
the pride of peers, princes and electors: even men of 
humble station rarely forgive the wounds inflicted on 
their self-love ; men of high station more rarely still. 

The following is an abstract of the registers of crime 
handed in, at the diet, against the imperial general and 
his army: 

“ Wallenstein,” it is said, “a man of restless and 
ferocious spirit,—vir inguies et ferox,—has, without 
consent of the states, and contrary to law, obtained 
absolute power in every part of the empire. And he 
uses this power, as if he, the mere nobleman, were the 
lord and director of princes, and they only his servants 
and subordinates. He raises and quarters troops at his 
will, levies contributions, and enriches himself and his 
followers in the most unworthy manner. Law, right 
and justice are completely set aside. Magistrates, esta- 
blished authorities, and the states of provinces, are neither 
noticed nor consulted. And occasional proceedings in- 
stituted against delinquents and malefactors, tend but to 
exasperate and excite them, and their comrades, to the 
cominission of new crimes. 

“In reply to our complaints of extortions, and of the 
insuppottable burdens imposed upon us, we are scorn- 
fully told that the emperur prefers to have his subjects 
poor to having them rebellious; as if excess of misery 
did not, of itself, cause insurrection, and put an end to 
obedience. When the Duke of Wirtemburg represented 
that the eight thousand men quartered in his country 
completely ruined the land, he was informed that they 
would remain till the edict of restitution was carried into 
effect. When the citizens of Stargard complained of 
hard usage, the Italian, Torquato-Conti, commanded 
them to be stripped naked, that they might have sure 
grounds for complaints. Magistrates, who were unable 
to levy the sums demanded of them, were beat, thrown 
out of windows, or shut up, without food, in overheated 
apartments. Not only were the people disarmed, but 
churches and graves were broken open and ransacked. 

“In Pomerania, the entire revenue of the province 
hardly enabled the duke to keep an ordinary table ; while 
imperial captains and rittmeisters were living luxurious- 
ly in quarters, and remitting money out of the country. 
The soldiers also behave in the most barbarous manner 
towards the people: they ill-use and dishonour the 
women, beat and torture the men. They burn and 
plunder in every direction ; and by depriving the pea- 
santry of their wholesome food, force them to resort to 
the use of unnatural and destructive aliments, and to 
the commission of crimes the most revolting, such as 
consuming the flesh of children and dead bodies. 

« Houses, furniture, and the implements of agriculture, 
are destroyed out of mere wantonness ; young women 
have been driven to suicide, to escape dishonour ; and 
others have died in consequence of the ill-treatment they 
had experienced. ‘Turks and heathens never conducted 
themselves as the imperial troops have done ; nor could 
the fiends of hell,”—we translate literally,—* have be- 
haved worse. In this manner, has our unhappy country 
been used, though there is no enemy near, Religion, 
pity, mercy, and old German faith, have entirely vanish- 
ed from the land; nor is there any appearance that a 
change of fortune will bring relief to our sufferings. 
And all these excesses are perpetrated under the com- 
mand of Wallenstein ; the great captain of the age; the 
champion, as he is called, of Christendom ; under Wal- 
lenstein, a man who was born, not like your heathen 
Titus to be the delight of the human race, but to be its 
disgust and abhorrence,’—in the terrible words of the 
original,—* odium ac nausea generis humani.”” Where 
was a man, so heavily accused in life, to find defenders 
after death ? 

We have seen that the Duke of Friedland strove, with 
honest zeal, to remedy the disorders here complained of ; 
and the dreadful severity with which he punished of- 
fenders against discipline, is well knowa. On one occa- 
sion, no fewer than fifteen soldiers, caught in the act of 
plundering, were ordered to be immediately executed. 
Officers were often disgraced, dismissed, or cashiered 
with infamy, and their names affixed to public gibbets ; 
while others, who had fled from justice, were ordered to 
be brought back dead or alive, 
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But at a time when organisation and discipline was 
so imperfect in the imperial, as well as in most other 
European armies, mere severity could effect little. There 
was no general chain of responsibility extending through 
all ranks and gradations, which ensured to the commander 
the punctual execution of his orders in the most distant 
cantonments, as well as on the most distant points of 
operation. Such a chain of responsibility can be found- 
ed only on the honour of individuals ; for no commander, 
however active, upright and vigilant, can possibly watch 
over the conduct of the thousands placed under his rule. 
He must depend upon others, and when they cease to 
be faithful, he can only be blamed for employing the un- 
faithful, and even then only, where better subjects may 
be obtained. The elements necessary to the formation 
of well-disciplined armies are not to be found at all times 
and in all countries. We see Christian states of Europe 
wanting those elements even at this moment: and, at 
the period of which we are speaking, they were only 
taking root in Europe, and had taken feeble root in the 
catholic countries. 

Those among us who witnessed the campaign in 
Portugal, and recollect the dreadful cruelties committed 
by the French army under Massena, when discipline was 
already much better understood than it was in the seven- 
teenth century, will pause before they condemn Wallen- 
stein on the report of his enemies. The excesses of 
which, according to Segur, Napoleon’s army was guilty, 
when marching through Lithuania in 1812,—the ac- 
counts given of the Russians in Champaign, after the 
campaign of 1814,—the traditions still extant, of the 
enormities perpetrated by the troops of the same nation 
in East Prussia, during the seven years’ war, all prove 
how difficult it is to control masses of men, living by re- 
quisition, even when the war-horse is better curbed ; and 
when the reins of discipline are more firmly grasped in 
the hands of commanders, than they could have been in 
the time of Wallenstein. 

The composition of the armies he commanded must 
also be considered. They did not consist of well paid 
and well organised mercenaries, ruled by strict discipline 
and military honour; for the avarice and short-sighted 
policy of the court of Vienna, generally left them as 
destitute of money as of supplies ; and high professional 
feeling was little known to the officers. Still less were 
they patriots, banded together for the defence of a native 
land ; or enthusiastic champions, called to the field by 
the resistless voice of religion. No; they were adven- 
turers from all countries, wanderers on the face of the 
earth, who had no home but the camp; no kindred but 
their comrades: they were deserters from all armies ; 
renegados from all religions, avowing but a momentary 
obedience to the standard which had allured them by the 
greatest prospect of booty: they were men who fought 
for plunder, and for the power of oppressing the afflicted 
countries which the fortune of war placed at their dis- 
posal. And it was the employment of such troops; the 
giving to such lawless hordes the mastery over provinces 
and empires, that caused the thirty years’ war to be so 
dreadfully fraught with crime and sorrow. 

We know from Wallenstein’s letters how strenuously 
he exerted himself to maintain discipline, and to remedy 
the evils resulting from the ruinous system followed ; 
but the task was too great for a single hand; and he was 
evidently not very successful, for we shall find him using 
artifice to ensure compliance with the most important 
commands. And when we recollect the well-authenti- 
cated rapacity of so many of his principal officers, and 
the terrible severity with which he punished every dere- 
liction from discipline that came within his reach, we 
are strongly tempted to believe that, the very man who, 
in so many tales of terror, falsehood and folly, has been 
represented, as a ruthless and sanguinary barbarian, fell, 
after all, a victim to his generous zea! in the cause of 
discipline and humanity. He tried to prevent plunder 
and extortion, and was betrayed to death by those who 
prospered by such practices. 

There were not wanting persons, about the emperor, 
who represented the danger of dismissing Wallenstein 
and reducing the army, at the very time when a new 
storm was gathering in the north. « It was,” they said, 
“ an act as ungrateful as it was impolitic, to remove from 
the command, an officer who had rendered such eminent 
services to the house of Austria. Where was Wallen- 
stein’s equal in reputation, and who could replace a chief, 
the idol of the soldiers?” “ As the general,” they con- 








tinued, “ did not receive from the emperor the Same 
necessary for the support of the troops, how were the 
soldiers to be maintained, unless at the expense of the 
countries in which the war was carried on? The com. 
plaints of the electors were, in reality, directed much 
more against the emperor than against the commander. 
but not daring openly to attack the sovereign, they con. 
tented themselves with attacking the servant.” 

The court of Madrid, then very closely connected 
with the court of Vienne, had, from the first, used qj] 
its influence to obtain the removal of Wallenstein from 
the head of the army. He was too high, and too 
domineering, for the courtiers and confessors of Philip 
III. ; had rendered the emperor more powerful and inde. 
pendent, than accorded exactly with their wishes; and 
as quick to penetrate the views of others, as impenetrable 
himself, he could hardly fail to be an object of dislike to 
Spanish statesmen. 

France, for different, but more politic reasons, followed 
in the same course. Richelieu was at that moment 
negotiating his secret treaty with Gustavus Adolphus; 
and to deprive the imperial troops of the general who 
had so often led them to victory, was to deprive them of 
half their strength, and to give the King of Sweden com- 
paratively free hands. Louis XIII. sent an ambassador 
to Ratisbon ; ostensibly for the purpose of putting an 
end to the war which had broken out in Italy, between 
France and Austria, relative to the Duchy of Mantua, 
But in the minister’s train, though in no official capacity, 
was the celebrated capuchin friar, Father Joseph ; the 
intimate friend and nominal confessor of Cardinal 
Richelieu ; who had instructions to press the dismissal 
of Wallenstein by all the means in his power. Nor 
could an abler and more artful agent have been selected, 
“ It were well,” he said, speaking to the emperor on the 
subject, “ to oblige the electors in this trifling matter; it 
will help to secure the Roman crown for the King of 
Hungary: and when the storm shall have passed away, 
Wallenstein will be ready enough to resume his former 
station.” 

Ferdinand yielded, with a heavy heart, it is said, and 
protesting before God and man, that he was innocent of 
the mischief which might result from the measure. But 
feeble and unwarlike sovereigns, are so often jealous of 
the fame and power acquired by successful commanders, 
that we may perhaps be allowed to doubt the sincerity 
of the regret expressed by the emperor on the occasion. 
In return for this important concession, Father Joseph 
counteracted the imperial plans so skilfully, that the 
King of Hungary lost his election ; and the victorious 
Ferdinand, after sacrificing thirty thousand men of his 
army, and giving up a general who was alone worth an 
army, had to leave Ratisbon without effecting a single 
object for which he had called the diet together. “ A 
worthless friar,” he said, “ has disarmed me with his 
rosary, and put six electoral hats into his narrow cowl.” 

Wallenstein was at Memmingen, at the head of one 
hundred thousand men, to whom his will was absolute 
law, when his dismissal was determined upon at Ratis- 
bon. ‘T'wo noblemen, Counts Werdenberb and Questen- 
berg, with whom he had always been on terms of friend- 
ship, were despatched to communicate to him, in the 
best and most conciliatory manner possible, the resolu- 
tion which had been adopted; and to assure him, at the 
same time, of the emperor’s continued friendship, favour 
and protection, The task was looked upon as one of 
great delicacy, not altogether free from danger, and 
doubts seem to have been entertained, whether the 
haughty commander would yield implicit obedience, and 
descend from his “ high estate,” to the powerless rank 
of a private individual. “ Jt was singular,” men said, 
“that the emperor should obey the electors: but it 
would be more singular still, should the general obey the 
emperor.” 

Always well informed of what was passing at court, 
the official announcement of his removal from command, 
did not take Wallenstein by surprise. He received the 
deputies with cheerful politeness ; assured them that the 
object of their mission was well known to him, as the 
stars had already foretold it. ‘Then producing an astro- 
nomical calculation, “ You may observe by the planets,” 
he said, “ that the spirit of Maximilian predominates over 
the spirit of Ferdinand: I can attach no blame to the 
emperor therefore, though I regret that he should have 
given me up so easily : but I shall obey.” 

Whether Wallenstein intended to conceal wounded 
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ride, by thus ascribing his removal from command to 
an authority superior to that of emperors and diets; or 
whether policy made him anxious to impress on the 
deputies, that he harboured no ill-will against Ferdinand, 
and considered him only as an executive agent of higher 
decrees, is now uncertain. How far he was the dupe of 
his own art, or tried to make others the dupes of his 
artifice, can no longer be decided; but the anecdote is 
too well attested to be called into question. 

The imperial messengers, not knowing, perhaps, what 
the really great man owes to his character, were surpris- 
ed at the calmness with which the haughty Duke of 
Friedland received their unwelcome tidings. They ex- 

ted to witness some low bursts of undignified anger, 
and were amazed to find themselves sumptuously treated 
during their stay at head-quarters, and loaded with 
presents when they took their departure. They were 
also charged with a letter to the emperor, in which Wal- 
lenstein thanked the sovereign for all his former favours, 
and only requested that “ his majesty would not lend an 
ear to the evil reports, that malevolence might spread to 
his disadvantage.” 

In none of the letters which he writes at this period, 
is there the slightest appearance of the hostile or revenge- 
ful feeling which he is said to have entertained against 
the emperor and the house of Austria. On the contrary, 
he seems to have devoted his whole attention to the im- 
provement of his domains and principalities. « His 

ks are to be well stocked with game ; his palaces are 
to be splendidly furnished, decorated with pictures; and 
his gardens to be adorned with grottos and fountains.” 
No sooner had his dismissal from the command been 
determined upon, than he writes to Taxis, saying, that 
be intends to reach Gitchin, his future residence, about 
the end of October. He desires that a store of “ good 
wine and other necessaries may be laid in, as he pro- 
poses to keep a great establishment.” The apartments 
to be prepared for his friends and visiters, are to be ele- 
gantly furnished ; and hung “ with satin, velvet, or gilt 
leather tapestry ;” stabling must be provided for about 
eight hundred horses, which these visiters will “ bring 
along with them.” 

Having laid down the command of the army, he left 
Memmingen on the 3d of October, and set out for Git- 
chin, attended by a large party of friends, followers and 
retainers, Why he retired at this time into Bohemia, 
instead of Mecklenburg, is not very intelligible. ‘T'rue 
it is, that Gustavus Adolphus had landed in Pomerania ; 
but he had not yet approached the confines of Mecklen- 
burg, which it might be supposed could not have been 
better protected than by its own warlike duke. The diet 
of Ratisbon had, indeed, refused to ratify the imperial 
grant by which the duchy was bestowed upon Wallen- 
stein; but no attempt was made to deprive him of its 
possession ; and the emperor continued, to the last, to 
style him Duke of Mecklenburg. 

But if he did not personally exercise the functions of 
a sovereign, the pomp of a king surrounded him in his 
Tetirement. Six gates conducted to the palace which he 
inhabited at Prague, and a hundred houses were pulled 
down to enlarge its avenues and approaches. Similar 
structures were raised on several of his estates; and 
Carve tells us that the palace at Sagan would have been 
one of the wonders of the world, had Wallenstein lived 
to see it finished. Gentlemen of the best families court- 
ed the honour of serving him ; and imperial chamberlains 
resigned office at Vienna to fill the same situation in 
Wallenstein’s establishment. He had sixty pages, who 
were instructed by the best masters in all polite accom- 
plishments: and fifty chosen yeomen guarded his halls 
and ante-rooms. A hundred dishes were every day 
Placed upon his table: a hundred carriages and fifty led 
horses followed him when he traveled, and his court ac- 
companied him in sixty state coaches. 

The richness of his liveries, the splendour of his equi- 
pages, and the decorations of his halls, were all in 
keeping with the rest of his state. Six noblemen, and 
as many knights, were constantly near his person, ready 
to obey the slightest sign or direction. To keep every 
noise at a distance, twelve patroles performed their regu- 
lar circuits round his habitation ; his ever active mind 
Tequired stillness ; and he was as silent himself as the 
avenues that led to his presence. Dark and reserved, he 
was more sparing of words than of presents, and the 
little that he spoke, was uttered in a harsh and unplea- 
sant tone. He seldom laughed ; was a stranger to con- 








viviality ; and the coldness of his temperament rendered 
him inaccessible to the seduction of the senses. Always 
occupied in the formation of vast and extensive plans, 
he shared in none of the empty pleasures with which 
others cast away the valuable hours of life. A corre- 
spondence, extending over all Europe, was conducted 
principally by himself; and a great many of the letters 
written with his own hand, in order that he might be as 
independent as possible of the fidelity of others. Princes 
and sovereigns are among his correspondents; and our 
own king, Charles I., writes to him in the most friendly 
terms, and solicits his intercession in favour of the 
palatine elector, Frederick V., Charles’s brother-in-law. 
The king of England styles Wallenstein, “ I!ustrissime 
et celsissime princeps amice et consanguine carissime ;” 
and says, that “ he is well aware of Wallenstein’s great 
and deserved influence with the emperor, and how much 
he is therefore capable of effecting.” 

In person, Wallenstein was tall and spare: he had a 
sallow complexion, dark hair, and small, but quick, 
penetrating dark eyes. A cold, stern, even repulsive 
earnestness, was ever fixed upon his high gloomy brow ; 
and nothing but his boundless profusion and liberality 
kept the trembling crowd of attendants around him. 

“In this ostentatious retirement,” says Schiller, 
“ Wallenstein awaited quietly, but not inactively, the 
hour of glory and the day destined to vengeance. Seni, 
an Italian astrologer, had read in the stars, that the 
brilliant career of Friedland was not yet ended ; and it 
was easy to foresee, without the aid of astrology, that an 
adversary like Gustavus Adolphus, would soon render 
the services of a general like Wallenstein indispensable. 
Not one of all his lofty projects had been abandoned : the 
ingratitude of the emperor had, on the contrary, released 
him from a galling and oppressive curb, The dazzling 
brilliancy of his retirement, announced the full altitude 
of his ambitious projects: and liberal as a monarch, he 
seemed to look upon his coveted possessions as already 
within his grasp, and fully at his disposal.” 

In none of Wallenstein’s letters,—in no document 
which historians have yet produced, is there the slightest 
indication to show that he entertained the sentiments of 
hatred towards the emperor; or ever formed those pro- 
jects of vengeance which have been so universally, and, 
being without proof, so unjustly ascribed to him. Even 
Schiller, instead of taking, as a great man should have 
done, the part of a great man who had been condemned 
without being convicted, joined the unworthy cry against 
Wallenstein. The historian of the thirty years’ war, 
not satisfied with representing him as a “ mad,” “ ex- 
travagant,” and “blood-thirsty tyrant,” describes him 
also as brooding, in his retirement, over dark and dan- 
gerous plans of treason, the existence of which have 
never yet been established by the slightest shadow of 
evidence ; while we shall see the suspected traitor giv- 
ing Ferdinand the best advice that could possibly have 
been followed. 

Wallenstein was proud, haughty, and ambitious; he 
had been injured, and treated with ingratitude; and it 
is unfortunately too congenial to ordinary human nature 
to suppose that hatred and plans of revenge would spring 
up in such a heart in return for such treatment. There 
are so few men capable of rising above the feelings of 
resentment occasioned by wounds inflicted on their self- 
love, so few really able to burst asunder the chains by 
which the meaner passions of our nature drag us down 
to earth; that we hasten toe condemn as guilty all those 
who come within the range of suspicion. We are slow 
to believe that there are minds capable of rising altoge- 
ther above injuries, though we cannot deny the existence 
of such noble pride. 

If, in the present case, for instance, we reason only 
from what we know, and put merely a liberal not even 
a partial construction on what appears obscure, we shall 
be forced to confess that the man of whom we are speak- 
ing, the accused, condemned and butchered Wallenstein, 
whose name and memory have, for two centuries, been 
loaded with reproach and obloquy, possessed such a 
mind, and that he was above harbouring even anger, in 
return for the ingratitude with which he had been treat- 
ed. He got no credit indeed for such disinterestedness ; 
and from the moment of his dismissal, designs hostile to 
the emperor and to the house of Austria were univer- 
sally ascribed to him. ; 

On the 2ist of February, 1631, Tilly writes to him, 
and “out of friendship and affection,” as he says, 








“sends him some French newspapers, in which it is 
stated that Gustavus Adolphus had, immediately on land- 
ing, despatched a messenger to the Duke of Friedland 
who had been greatly delighted with the king’s commu- 
nication, and had given the messenger a gold chain, in 
token of his satisfaction.” Wallenstein in return thanks 
Tilly for the information ; and says that “ he is not sur- 
prised by the reports circulated at his expense, such hav- 
ing been the world’s good fashion from time immemorial ; 
and as to the papers, they are amusing to read, though 
best answered by being laughed at. The open and de- 
fenceless town of Gitchen,” he continues, “ situated in 
the midst of the Austrian dominions, is not a place 
wherein to form dangerous projects: and I can assure 
your excellency that I should have presented the Swe- 
dish messenger with a very different chain from the one 
he is said to have received at my hands.” To prevent 
these reports, however, from making an unfavourable 
impression at court, he forwards the papers to Questen- 
berg, as containing “ idle fooleries,” and concludes his 
letter with the Spanish proverb, “ Piensa il ladron, que 
todos son de su condicion.”* His aversion to the Swedes 
we have before noticed : it was not likely to be diminish- 
ed by the proclamation of Gustavus, calling on the peo- 
ple of Mecklenberg to “ arrest or slay all the agents of 

Wallenstein, as robbers and enemies to God and the 

country.” 

We now turn with pleasure to the brightest page of 
our dark history. 

—— 
CHAPTER IV. 

Gustavus Adolpbus lands in Germany—His character and con- 
duct—His army and first operations—The Protestants fear to 
join him—Count Tilly commands the imperial armies—Wal- 
leustein negotiates with the Danes, to the great danger of the 
Swedes. 

With the landing of Gustavus Adolphus in Germany, 
begins the dawn of a new and a better era. Not only 
is the fortune of war changed almost immediately, the 
mode of conducting it is changed also, and the voice of 
humanity is again listened to even amidst the din of 
arms. Military operations are more concentrated, and 
bear more directly on the attainments of the objects con- 
tended for; so that greater results are produced in the 
field, while less of suffering is inflicted on the defence- 
less. For the first time since the decline of the Roman 
legions, an organised and well disciplined army appears 
in Europe; and the noble character ef its leader gives 
to its actions an impress of greatness which succeeding 
ages have confirmed rather than effaced. 

Gustavus Adolphus, on whom friends and foes con- 
ferred with one accord the name of “ Great,” ascended 
the throne of Sweden when only seventeen years of age. 
Unlike most other young princes, he began his reign by 
giving peace to his country, which was involved in heavy 
and expensive wars with Denmark, Russia, and Poland. 
He made concessions to the Danes, his nearest and most 
formidable adversaries; availed himself, with wisdom 
and moderation, of some suceess achieved against the 
Russians, and thus gained the friendship of both nations. 
Having obtained free hands, he directed his attention to 
the internal affairs of his kingdom, which he adminis- 
tered with great ability, while he concentrated all its 
military efforts against his cousin, and most inveterate 
foe, Sigismond, King of Poland ; who claimed the crown 
of Sweden as nearest in descent from Gustavus Vasa ; 
though excluded from the throne by his attachment to 
the catholic religion. It was during the war occasioned 
by this disputed succession, a war which had been as 
often renewed as suspended, that the dangerous progress 
of the imperial arms attracted the attention of Gustavus. 

The German princes had been successively defeated ; 
their real independence was annihilated, and the King of 
Denmark, driven from his continental possessions, had 
been forced to seek shelter within his islands. The pro- 
testant religion, long threatened, was almost proscribed 
by the edict of restitution ; and Wallenstein, at the head 
of a powerful army, was besieging Stralsund, and forti- 
fying the other German ports of the Baltic. 

This enterprising leader had already assumed the title 
of imperial admiral on the high seas, and was endea- 
vouring to form a fleet which ceuld only be destined to 
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act against the Scandinavian kingdoms. To these causes ; 
for apprehension insults had been added. Swedish cou- | 


riers had been intercepted on their way into Transyl- 
vania; Swedish ships had been plundered in the German 
ports occupied by the imperial troops. Wallenstein had 
haughtily refused to admit Swedish ambassadors to the 
congress of Lubec ; and the emperor continued to with- 
hold from Gustavus the title of king. 

The hostile dispositions of the court of Vienna were 
thus sufficiently manifested, and Gustavus soon perceiv- 
ed that just policy and the interest of Sweden, would 
ultimately force him into the German quarrel : his chival- 
rous feelings and upright protestant zeal also urged him 
to become the champion of an oppressed church and 
people, who from all quarters called to him for aid in 
their affliction. He stated this so clearly in his farewell 
address to the senate, that we cannot refrain from quoting 
the closing words of his admirable and affecting speech. 
“ The object of this enterprise,” said the great king, in 
speaking of his expedition, “is to set bounds to the in- 
creasing power of a dangerous empire, before all resist- 
ance becomes impossible. Your children will not bless 
your memory, if, instead of civil and religious freedom, 
you bequeath to them the superstition of the monks, and 
the double tyranny of popes and emperors. We must 
prevent the subjugation of the continent, before we are 
reduced to depend upon a narrow sea as the only safe- 
guard of our liberty ; for it is a mere delusion to suppose 
that a mighty empire will be unable to raise fleets where- 
with to attack us, if it is once firmly established along 
the shores of the ocean.” It will be long ere the school- 
master, who is now abroad, shall give us a more valuable 
lesson. 

Gustavus Adolphus had, as we have seen, sent troops 
to aid in defending Stralsund, when that place was at- 
tacked by the imperialists. Wallenstein, after the peace 
of Lubec, had despatched Arnheim with an army to aid 
the Poles. Hostilities had thus commenced, though no 
declaration of war had taken place; but it was the con- 
tinuance cf the Polish contest alone that prevented the 
King of Sweden from turning the full force of his arms 
against the emperor. Cardinal Richelieu had the merit 
of removing this difficulty. Charnace, a French minis- 
ter, appeared in Poland, and exerted himself so effectu- 
ally as mediator, that a six years’ truce, by which the 
Swedes retained all their conquests, was established be- 
tween the parties. No actual alliance was yet entered 
into between France and Sweden. Richelieu, the minis- 
ter of a catholic king, and himself a high dignitary of 
the church of Rome, could hardly venture openly to as- 
sist a protestant prince about to attack a catholic sove- 
reign: he contented himeelf, therefore, with promising 
ample subsidies, in case Gustavus should invade Ger- 
many: England made similar promises, and Holland 
also held out a prospect of support. 

Thus encouraged, urged on above all by his own gal- 
lant spirit, Gustavus embarked his army, and sailed from 
Elfsnaben in Sweden with a fleet of two hundred trans- 
ports, escorted by sixty ships of war. He landed near 
Pene-Munde, in Usedom, on the 24th June, 1630; ex- 
actly a hundred years after the presentation of the con- 
fession of Augsburg. The king was the first who leaped 
on shore; and his first act on German ground was 
to kneel down and return thanks to God for the protec- 
tion which had been vouchsafed to his fleet and army 
during the passage. Then turning round, and replying 
to some remark made on this act of devotion, “a good 
Christian,” he said, “can never be a bad soldier; and 
the man who has finished his prayers, has already got 
over the best half of his day’s work.’ These words 
were immediately circulated over Germany; and were 
not, perhaps, the worst advanced guard that could have 
preceded the march of the conqueror. 

Gustavus Adolphus belongs to the class of men who 
appear too rarely on the page of history. Well acquaint- 
ed with the military institutions of the ancients, he 
strove, on their model, to render himself independent of 
the mere power of fortune, which so often decides the 
fate of battles; and endowed with a high and inventive 
genius, he devised a system of tactics not only superior 
to the one then in use, but in principle much superior 
also to any which has since been followed. He was the 
first so far to do homage to the fatal power of artillery, 
as to diminish the ranks of the infantry from twelve to 
six. It was the custom of the period to draw up batta- 
lions into large, square, unwieldy masses of mail-clad 





spearmen, flanked and surrounded by musqueteers, as if 
to prevent the lances from being used against the enemy. 
These formations Gustavus broke up entirely: he sepa- 
rated the spearmen from the musqueteers, formed small 
divisions of each, so as to render them more moveable, 
and capable of supporting each other, according to the 
actions of their respective weapons. The divisions were 
so drawn up that the musqueteers could file out between 
the intervals of the spearmen, and again fall back, like 
the Roman velites, through the same intervals, when the 
parties came to push of pike. The spears where short- 
ed from eighteen to fourteen feet, and the men relieved 
from the most cumbrous part of their armour. The 
matchlocks of the infantry were likewise so much re- 
duced in weight that the soldiers could dispense with 
fork or fourgquette, over which the former heavy pieces 
had alone been fired. 

The system of cavalry tactics was also improved, and 
the weight of the cavalry appointments lessened: the 
men were taught to depend more on the sword than on 
fire-arms, to which the horsemen of the period so gene- 
rally resorted. Only a single volley, with pistols, was 
to be fired by the front rank, and was to be immediately 
followed by a sword-in-hand charge, at full speed. These 
just views of cavalry tactics accord ill with the received 
statements, that Gustavus mixed infantry with his horse- 
men in the manner of the ancients. The Romans, who 
were bad riders and rode without stirrups, knew nothing 
of cavalry action, and certainly resorted to such prac- 
tices ; but Gustavus, who well understood the nature of 
cavalry action, as certainly did not. That a mixed for- 
mation may, on some particular occasion, or for some 
particular purpose, have been adopted, is possible: but 
as a regular order of battle, it is a contradiction of which 
the French under Napoleon, with their slow and heavy 
masses of cavalry, might have been guilty, but which 
could never have entered into the head of the gallant 
King of Sweden. Horsemen tying themselves down to 
the movements of infantry, tie their horses’ legs, sacri- 
fice all their speed and impetuosity, and cease to be 
horsemen ; for they ire placed on horseback in order to 
avail themselves of the speed and strength of the horses. 
Such a mixed body can neither hurry on from a dis- 
tance, nor dash in upon the enemy with the full force of 
cavalry: all that cavalry so situated can effect, is to pur- 
sue the enemy, leaving the infantry behind: but then 
they also leave the intantry behind when they are forced 
to fly; and in that case they leave them to certain de- 
struction. Gustavus knew how to combine the action 
of infantry and cavalry, and the moderns, unable to un- 
derstand the principle, thought that he mixed up the arms. 

Historians have also asserted that this great king fol- 
lowed, in his military operations, the course of rivers, 
though a single look at the map should have convinced 
them of the contrary. Had Gustavus followed the 
course of rivers, the Elbe must have Jed him into Bohe- 
mia; whereas, he crossed the Elbe, the Rhine, and the 
Danube, and generally marched on lines diverging as 
much as possible from the course of those streams. 
Gustavus followed the inspirations of genius, for which 
historians look in vain on their maps. 

Except that both were tall, and that both had high 
features, no two men could be more dissimilar in man- 
ners and appearance than Wallenstein and Gustavus: 
it might have been said that nature intended them to be 
adversaries. We have seen what Wallenstein was, and 
must now attempt to sketch his great opponent. 

In person the King of Sweden was remarkably stout 
and full chested ; he had a ruddy complexion, blue eyes, 
light hair, and a pleasing expression of countenance. In 
character and disposition he was frank, open-hearted, 
and courteous; and though temperate himself, a friend 
of conviviality ; a good speaker; master of several lan- 
guages, and rather fond of displaying his oratorial powers. 
Kind, generous, humane, easy of access, his affability 
never failed to gain the hearts of all who approached 
him; his popularity was therefore universal, and even 
the enemies of his cause and religion always avowed the 
highest respect and admiration for the man. 

Unaffectedly pious, he prayed openly before his troops ; 
of fiery courage, he was the first to charge at their head 
on the day of battle; and the boundless sway which he 
exercised over the minds of his soldiers, became, when 
added to his intrepid temper, the principal cause of his 
success, It naturally led to the adoption of vigorous 


excepted, no great commander seems to have been more 
fully convinced than Gustavus, that a bold onset in war 
is already half the battle. But the very qualities that 
almost chained victory to his standard, were ominous of 
his fate. He had received thirteen wounds during hig 
early campaigns; and this generous prince, the admira. 
tion of his own and of all succeeding time, died at last 
on battle plain the death of a private soldier. He ap- 
peared on the dark scene of the thirty years’ war, as the 
sun when it bursts in splendour through a tempestuous 
sky ; and even as that sun gilds with its parting beams 
the stormy clouds around, so did the lustre of the great 
king’s fame brighten the black horizon to the last, and 
throw far aloft the rainbow of hope which continued to 
animate his followers long after his gallant course was 
closed for ever. 

The small army with which Gustavus Adolphus land- 
ed in Germany, forms a singular feature in his history ; 
for it now appears, from certain documents, that he 
brought only thirteen thousand men along with him. 
David Leslie occupied Stralsund and Rugen, with six 
thousand more, making a total cf less than twenty thou 
sand men ; a force which the genius of its leader could 
alone render equal to the task of assailing the combined 
power of Spain, Austria, and catholic Germany. 

The Swedish Chancellor Oxenstiern, who at times 
acted both as general and minister, was indeed stationed 
in East Prussia, with some eight thousand men; but 
these were only new raised troops, intended for the pro- 
tection of the lately conquered provinces, and could not 
be looked upon as disposable. Sweden must have been 
a very thinly peopled country at the period, for even this 
small force was in a great measure composed of foreign: 
ers, principally Germans and British. In his third cam- 
paign, Gustavus had under his command, of British 
alone, mostly Scotish, six generals, thirty colonels, fifty- 
one lieutenant-colonels, and ten thousand men: a num- 
ber sufficient to entitle Britain to a fair proportion of the 
honour acquired. But though the soldiers of the Swe- 
dish army were natives of very diflerent countries, they 
were moulded into one united body by habits of disci- 
pline, and animated by one spirit. From the very first 
they acquired the most decided superiority over the im- 
perialists; who, completely disorganised by their crimes 
and excesses, had degenerated from soldiers into mere 
robbers. Forced to fly before the Swedes, the stragglers 
from these dishonoured bands were slain, without mercy, 
by the exasperated peasantry, whenever they could be set 
upon with advantage. 

Gustavus had studied Quintus Curtius too attentively 
not to extend himself, like Alexander, along the coast, 
before he penetrated into the interior of the country. 
This accomplished soldi¢r evidently understood the vast 
importance of establishing a just basis of operation ; the 
very first rule of strategy, and one of the many of which 
the moderns have been so strangely ignorant. He began 
by taking Wolgast, then Camin; he next cleared the 
island of Wollin, and advanced towards Stetin, where 
he forced the unwilling Duke of Pomerania to accept his 
proffered friendship and alliance. “ Who is not with 
us,” said Gustavus, “is against us.” The duke had 
therefore nothing left but to yield, and despatch a cou- 
tier to Vienna to excuse his conduct on the plea of ne- 
cessity. The emperor, in return, sent orders for his 
generals to ravage the country; a task they had not 
waited for instructions to execute. While the imperial- 
ists were plundering, Gustavus was conquering ; and as 
most of the German towns were fortified at the time, the 
campaign was a succession of sieges, of which we shall 
only give a general sketch, to prevent the necessity of 
describing them in detail. 

The approaches were usually made under cover of the 
suburbs; and if these were burnt down, the ruins still 
facilitated the advances. The Swedish soldiers were 
quick at the spade and axe, as all good soldiers should 
be: they soon covered themselves, and then protected 
their works by palisaded redoubts. In the first cam- 
paigns they knew not how to connect the zig-zags by 
parallels, though they were ultimately the first to fall 
upon the discovery. In general the towns were only 
surrounded by old walls, flanked with towers: these de- 
fences were too high to be easily escaladed ; but as they 
were mostly built of brick, it was not difficult to batter 
them down, 

When a breach was formed, the ditch was either filled 
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up or passed on rafts, as the towers could not throw out 
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a sufficient flanking fire to prevent the progress of such 
operations, In many cases the gates were burst open 
with petards, and entered sword in hand. The garrisons 
of places taken in this manner were not always, as a 
matter of course, put to the sword, The profession of 
arms began to be a regular trade, the members of which 
had a sort of fellow feeling for each other, and were 
sometimes willing to show the mercy they might in turn 
have occasion to solicit. Such fits of humanity were 
not, however, of every-day occurrence, and depended a 
good deal on the character and influence of the officers 
who led the attacks. When a town capitulated, it was 
usual for the victors to call out to the garrison as they 
filed past, “ Who will take service?” and it was not un- 
common for the entire party to accept the invitation ; 
numbers almost invariably did so: nor do we see any 
acts of severity exercised against them when retaken. 
Sometimes all the prisoners were forced to enter the 
ranks of the conquerors, and at Steinau Wallenstein 
augmented his army by the whole force which he had 
captured. Frederick Il, afterwards did the same with 
the Saxon army that capitulated at Pirna. From these 
courtesies the Croats were however excluded : they were 
always cut down as heathen barbarians. During the 
Pomeranian campaign, the Swedes also cut down most 
of the Italians that fell into their hands, owing to the 
treacherous attempt made on the king’s life, by some Ita- 
lian officers. 

Places of greater strength, and more regularly forti- 
fied, required, of course, to be move regularly attacked. 
But even the most difficult of these sieges were in a 
great degree facilitated by the very heavy artillery with 
which the armies of the period encumbered themselves ; 
for both Swedes and imperialists dragged twenty-four 
pounders along with them in the field. The light artil- 
lery was, on the other hand, extremely light: the falco- 
net, the lightest carrying only a two-pound ball. It would 
now appear that none of the leather ordnance which 
Gustavus had used during the earlier campaigns, were, 
as historians assert, brought to Germany. ‘The guns of 
the Swedish light artillery consisted, besides falconets, of 
four, six, and twelve pounders, constructed upon a new 
and improved principle, by a Scotish gentleman of the 
name of Hamilton: these guns continued to be used in 
the French army down to the year 1780, under the name 
of pieces Suedoises. 

The misfortune which about this time befell a detach-. 
ment of seven hundred Scotish soldiers, under the com- 
mand of Colonel Robert Monroe, deserves to be recorded, 
as it shows what courage and resolution can effect even 
in situations that appear hopeless, These brave men, 
while on their voyage to join the king’s army, were ship- 
wrecked near Rugenwalde, and lost every thing except 
their swords, lances, and about ten wet muskets. Thrown 
destitute upon an inhospitable coast, in the midst of the 
enemy’s quarters, and distant at least eighty miles from 
the nearest Swedish post, their ruin seemed inevitable. 
But bold men find resources where others see only de- 
struction. 

Colonel Monroe, instead of awaiting, on the open 
beach, the prepared attack of the imperialists, was before- 
hand with them. He surprised the town of Rugenwalde, 
during the night, and afterwards defended it for nine 
weeks, against all the attempts of the enemy. At the 
expisation of that time he was relieved by his country- 
man, Colonel Hepburn ; to distinguish himself again at 
the blockade of Colberg. This important place having 
been reduced, almost to extremity, by the Swedes, the 
imperial general Montecucoli, the same who afterwards 
acquired so much fame as the opponent and rival of 
Turenne, was despatched to its relief at the head of ten 
thousand men. As soon as the direction of his march 
became known, Monroe, with some companies of Scotish 
infantry, took post at Schevelin on the Rega, a small 
town through which the imperialists had to pass. Mon- 
tecucoli surrounded the place and summoned the garri- 
son to surrender. ‘ My instructions contain no mention 
of capitulation,” replied Monroe, and continued the de- 
fence. A sharp assault followed. The Scots, unable to 
defend the town, set it on fire and retired into the castle, 
which they maintained so resolutely, that Montecucoli 
was forced to raise the siege and change the direction of 
his march. The future rival of Turenne having lost 
both time and men, before an old ruinous castle, was un- 
able to relieve Colberg, which surrendered shortly after- 
wards. 


Though winter had arrived, it arrested not the pro- 
gress of Gustavus. The Austrians proposed, indeed, a 
cessation of arms, in order that the troops might be 
placed in winter quarters: the king, however, would 
listen to no arrangement of the kind. « The Austrians,” 
he said, “ may do as they please; but the Swedes are 
soldiers in winter as well as in summer :” an assertion 
he fully justified, by some very gallant actions performed 
notwithstanding the rigour of the season. This con- 
tinued success, at last, emboldened Richelieu to enter 
into an open and regular alliance with him. France 
agreed to pay a subsidy of four hundred thousand crowns 
a year ; and Gustavus promised, on his part, to maintain 
an army of thirty-five thousand men in Germany. Some 
little difference took place on this occasion between Gus- 
tavus and Charnace. The French ambassador insisted, 
that, in the treaty the King of France should take pre- 
cedence of the King of Sweden, and that his name 
should always be mentioned first. ‘Merit alone gives 
precedence among kings,” said Gustavus indignantly, 
and refused to grant the slightest concession. England 
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as one of the most remarkable men of his age; but he 
was not, like Wallenstein and Gustavus, capable of raise 
ing himself above the age. His personal appearance 
corresponded with his gloomy disposition. He was of 
short stature, very meagre; had sunk cheeks, a long 
nose and pointed chin; his eyes were large and dark, 
and he had a broad, wrinkled forehead. In dress he was 
equally singular: he wore a green silk coat with slashed 
sleeves ; a narrow brimmed, high, conical hat, surmount- 
ed by a red ostrich feather, that fell down over his back. 
His image associated itself, in the minds of beholders, 





with the idea of the too celebrated Duke of Alba; and 
his actions were far indeed from removing the impression 
his appearance created. 

Driven out of Pomerania, the imperial troops sought 
shelter in the duchy of Brandenburg, where their ex- 
cesses were such, that the elector, who had no men to 
defend his country, was forced to issue a proclamation, 
ordering his subjects to repel force by force, and slay 
every imperial soldier taken in the act of plundering. 
Yet such was the dread still entertained of the emperor, 





contributed also, at this time, one hundred and eight thou- 
sand pounds towards the expenses of the war; sv that 
the king was enabled to give his soldiers a handsome | 
gratuity, over and above their usual pay, which, com- 

pared to the starving allowances granted to modern sol- 

diers, was very considerable. 

The landing of the Swedes had excited little or no 
apprehension at Vienna. The imperial ministers, ac- 
customed to success, thought the emperor invincible, and | 
treated the invasion lightly : the courtiers even exercised | 
their wit on the subject, and called Gustavus a “a king | 
of snow, held together by the frost of the north, who | 
would soon melt under the influence of a southern sun.” | 
But as these jests did not arrest the progress of the in- | 
vaders, it became necessary, after the dismissal of Wal- | 
lenstein, to appoint a new general in chief, in order to 
unite all the scattered forces of the emperor and the | 
league. Maximilian of Bavaria and the King of Hun- | 
gary were both candidates for this high office: the fears | 
of the court of Vienna excluded the first, and the jealousy | 
of Maximilian the second, so that the choice fell ulti-, 
mately on Tilly, who exchanged the Bavarian for the | 
imperial service. 
This general, who could boast that he had never lost | 
one of the six and thirty actions in which he had com- | 
manded, was born in 1559, at Tilly in the county of | 
Liege, and was descended from an ancient Walloon fami- | 
ly. He first served in the Netherlands against the re- 
volted Flemings, and afterwards under the Emperor Rv- | 
dolph in Hungary, where he rose rapidly from one station | 
to another. On the conclusion of the peace in that | 
quarter, the Elector of Bavaria appointed him to the | 
command of the Bavarian army ; and it was to the skill | 
and ability which ‘Tilly displayed in this capacity, that | 
Maximilian’s superiority in the field was principally due. | 
He was an anchorite in temperance, and though mode- 
rate and disinterested, when compared to Wallenstein, | 
he was, like him, accused of being cruel and severe ; and 
there is too much reason to fear, that the accusation is 
not without foundation. His fidelity to his sovereign, 
and his devotion to his church, were boundless and un- 
shaken: but the religion of Christ was with him, as 
with so many men of the period, a persecuting creed, 
rather than a creed commanding charity and universal 
benevolence. Educated by the Jesuits, and trained in 
the exterminating wars of the Netherlands—carried on 
at first by executioners rather then soldiers—his intole- 
rant zeal and dark fanaticism rendered him the terror of 
protestant Germany. On the other hand, many traits of 
generosity are related of him: his courage was of the 
highest order, and his word was always sacred. His 
military and political talents were never disputed ; and 
he more than once gave advice, which, if fullowed, might 
perhaps have restored peace to Germany. 

As it was Wallenstein’s wish to lead the army against 
the ‘Turks, so it was the wish of Tilly to lead them 
against the people of Holland. Both may have been 
influenced by the force of early impressions; or the first 
may, in accordance with his character, have looked for 
power, spoil, and renown, in contending against the Os- 
manli, the wealthiest and bravest enemies of Christian 
Europe; while the second, in his high notions of Jegiti- 
macy, would deem the suppression of heresy and rebel- 
lion the most glorious services that could be rendered to 
God and his sovereign. Tilly must ever be considered 
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that the elector, even in this extremity, declined forming 
an alliance with Gustavus, and requested permission to 
remain neutral, at the very moment when the imperial- 
ists were in full possession of his country, and directing 
all its accessible resources against the Swedes, 

From the first moment of his arrival, the protestant 
people of Germany every where received Gustavus with 
boundless, in many places with extravagant demonstra- 
tions of joy; but, strange to say, not one of the op- 
pressed protestant princes dared to join him till victory 
had declared in his favour. Caution is, no doubt, a com- 
mendable quality in sovereigns; but the enthusiasm dis- 
played by the subjects on this occasion, will, we suspect, 
be far more admired than the wariness of their su- 
periors. 

The heavy penalties men have paid for their timidity, 
and that of their rulers, exceed in amount, perhaps, what 
they have had to pay for all the other errors committed 
by nations or governments. It is seldom that we see 
kings or senates avoiding the timid paths which have led 
others to destrrction, and boldly following up, through 
danger if necessary, a direct and manly line of bonour- 
able and profitable policy. ‘There have been unprincipled 
and aggressive kings, as well as unprincipled and aggres- 
sive republics ; but few have kept the middle course, and 
refrained alike from oppressing the weak, or bending to 
the strong. On the contrary, fear makes them ingenious 
in self-deception, and they adopt, from cowardice, unwise 
as wellas unworthy measures, which sophistry represents 
as the dictates‘of absolute wisdom, and of fearless libe- 
rality. History shows, from first to last, how certain of 
ruin it is to yield a single step to grasping and powerful 
ambition, in the vain hope of courting safety by submis- 
sion. And yet is there hardly an instance recorded of 
men having cordially joined, hand in hand, to meet 
threatened danger, while it could be opposed to advan- 
tage. They have sometimes been driven to resistance 
by excess of tyranny, and have occasionally thrown off 
the yoke of oppression; but they have been more fre- 
quently crushed: their subjugation being as often due 
to their own dissentions, as to the force of the aggressor. 

Grecian armies accompanied the first Persian invaders 
of Greece; and it was the want of union among the 
states of Greece, which, at a later period, enabled the 
Macedonians to subdue the country. The next page of 
the same history shows us the second Philip, doubting 
and delaying, till Hannibal and the Carthagenians had 
fallen before the power of the Romans; and then re- 
ceiving on the heights of Cenocephale a tardy lesson in 
political wisdom. ‘T’urn but the page, and we see the 
Achaians, called the wise, joining the Romans, whom 
they feared and hated, against the Macedonians, whom 
they loved and cherished. On the very same page we 
see the deserters from the cause of honour and of pa- 
triotism, receiving, in the fields of Leucopetra, the well- 
merited reward of their baseness. It was even so at the 
period of which this volume treats. ‘The German princes 
first left the unfortunate Frederick without support: they 
next abandoned Christian of Denmark: nor could the 
tyranny and oppression of the court of Vienna drive 
them irto an alliance with Gustavus, till their lands and 
subjects had suffered countless evils, and till victory had 
rendered the Swedes masters of the field. 

If we have acquired any wisdom from these monitory 
examples, it must have come upon us very lately indeed. 
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During an entire generation, Europe was deluged with 
the blood of her bravest sons, owing to the weakness 
and want of foresight displayed by timid rulers and 
trembling nations; for in modern times nations have 
governed kings, perhaps, as much as kings have governed 
nations. ‘To pass over the first cvalition against repub- 
lican France, dissolved after a few unsuccessful skir- 
mishes, let us come down to the year 1805, when im- 
perial France, giving laws to the trembling governments 
of Spain, Italy, and Portugal, already threatened the in- 
dependence of Europe. We first see Prussia, blind to 
her own danger, looking tamely on, when Austria was 
humbled in the field of Austerlitz. In the following 
year Prussia was overthrown at Jena, while Austria re- 
mained a tame spectator of the contest: an obligation 
that Prussia repaid in 1809, when the power of Austria 
was broken at the battle of Wagram; where a few 
squadrons would almost have changed the fate of the 
war. ‘The consequence was, that in 1812 both powers 
were forced to march, like vassals, in the train of the 
conqueror, to attack the very country from which they 
expected aid and relief. 

It was not till the hand which directs the storm had 
paralysed the mighty in his career, and strewed the frozen 
plains of Russia with the bones of unconquered armies, 
that the great in their generation arose in wisdom. When 
the danger was looked upon as over, and the spoil only 
to be shared, then were the nations of Europe enlight- 
ened to that interest to which they had before been so 
blind. The same want of foresight and union afterwards 
showed itself at the congress of Vienna, when Poland 
was sacrificed to the ambition of Russia; it was again 
seen in 1828, when the interest of Europe called loudly 
and vainly for the defence of Turkey. Future events 
must tell, what the world will have to pay for this last 
act of false and feeble policy. Let us now show some 
of the results brought about by the timid spirit of which 
we have been speaking. 

While Tilly was collecting the imperial armies and 
preparing to advance against Gustavus, the Elector of 
Saxony called a meeting of the protestant princes; who 
assembled at Leipzig in February, 1631. ‘This congress 
is very remarkable, as showing, not what men can do, 
but what they are capable of omitting; for at the very 
moment when the fate of the protestant religion and of 
the yet remaining liberties of Germany were about to be 
decided in the field, the protestant princes, and the am- 
bassadors from a number of free towns, met in very sober 
conclave, not to adopt resolute measures, but to draw up 
humble and respectful memorials. They deliberated 
when they should have acted; and instead of raising 
armies capable of giving eflect to their representations, 
expended much learning and eloquence in making clear 
their grievances, which could only be redressed, as they 
had been inflicted—sword in hand. The consequence 
was, that the emperor declared the meeting unlawful ; 
refused to comply with its requests, and ordered the 
members to disperse. No mention was made of the 
King of Sweden at this congress, nor was his ambassa- 
dor, Chemnitz the historian, admitted to a hearing. For- 
tune soon atoned to Gustavus for the slight attempted to 
be put upon him by an assembly against which the voice 
of humanity charged the dreadful catastrophe we shall 
presently have to relate. 

Tilly had advanced into Pomerania at the head of a 
powerful army; but finding the king’s post at Swedt un- 
assailable, he left a strong force at Frankfort on the Oder, 
and then proceeded towards Magdeburg, which had open- 
ly declared in favour of the Swedes. All this was stra- 
tegically correct. On bis way, the imperial commander 
took the small town of New Brandenburg, which was 
defended by the Swedish General Kniphausen, with a 
garrison of two thousand, one half of whom were 
Scotsmen. 

Military history is as valuable and instructive, when 
so related as to give a clear and just view of the events 
described, as it is useless and unprofitable when it merely 
tells of results, without explaining the causes by which 
they were produced. Campaign after campaign is fought 
and recorded in this manner, without furnishing a single 
lesson worth preserving; so that we may generally say 
of it, 


«« What boots the oft-repeated tale of strife, 
The feast of vultures and the waste of life :” 


since the perusal leaves us as ignorant of professional 
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principles at the close of the volume, as we were at the 
opening. And yet will the capture and defence of the 
small and unimportant town of New Brandenburg pre- 
sent us with two important lessons that should never be 
overlooked. ‘The place was only surrounded by an old 
wall, and a moat nearly half filled up, and the artillery 
consisted of two falconets, or two-pounders, which the 
garrison had brought along with them. Resistance 
against a whole army, provided with an efficient battering 
train, seemed altogether hopeless; but Kniphausen ex- 
pected to be relieved, and held out. He defended the 
town successfully for eight days; on the ninth, three 
wide breaches having been opened, he was for the second 
time summoned to surrender, and was advised to do so 
by the officers of the garrison. In reply, he produced a 
letter from the king, containing a promise of relief, with 
an order to defend the place to the last extremity. Men 
and officers submitted without a murmur: they all, suc- 
cessively, took the sacrament in the different churches, 
which, from the commencement of the siege, had been 
crowded with the townspeople, imploring grace and pro- 
tection; and then repaired to their posts, resolved to 
perform their duty to the utmost. After a repetition of 
fierce assaults, the place was entered, and the assailants, 
exasperated by the loss of more than two thousand men, 
put the garrison to the sword. Kniphausen, his wife 
and daughter, and about fifty soldiers only escaped. In 
the old town records, from which this statement is taken, 
and which give an afflicting account of the cruelty ex- 
ercised towards the citizens, a Scotish nobleman, called 
Earl Lintz, is mentioned as having defended his post, 
long after all other resistance had ceased: the strange 
and unknown title, gives us an opportunity of relating 
« gallant action, which we might not otherwise perhaps 
have been allowed to bring forward. 

This nine days’ defence of an old rampart without 
artillery, proves how much determined soldiers can effect 
behind stone walls; and is exceedingly valuable in an 
age that has seen first-rate fortresses, fully armed, sur- 
render before any part of the works had been injured, 
often indeed at the very first summons. 

It nnust further be mentioned, that an order had been 
despatched to Kniphausen, subsequent to the one on 
which he acted, directing him to evacuate the town on 
the approach of Tilly, and not to expose the garrison to 
an unequal contest. This order miscarried, and the ne- 
glect caused two thousand brave men to be uselessly 
sacrificed ; showing, for the thousandth time, what terri- 
ble consequences the slightest errors may produce in the 
dangerous and difficult business of war. And yet, with 
this knowledge fully before us, military rank is still sold 
in the British army : and staff appointments are given, 
according to the interest of the parties; though we here 
see how easily thousands may be sacrificed by a little 
neglect or inability on the part of an adjutant or quarter 
master general. 

While these operations were in progress, Wallenstein, 
who had already lost his duchy of Mecklenburg by the 
events of the war, conceived a project that evinced great 
political sagacity, and would have been worth whole 
armies to the emperor, had it been duly followed up. He 
proposed to gain over to the imperial cause no less an 
ally than the King of Denmark; who, by means of his 
fleet, was master of the Baltic. This bold plan, if car- 
ried into effect, would have raised up a new enemy in 
the very rear of the Swedish army ; and would not only 
have threatened their communication with the north of 
Germany, but with Sweden itself, and must certainly 
have prevented their advance into the empire. With 
this clever project, Wallenstein sent his chamberlain, 
Colonel Brenner, to Vienna, where the suggestion was 
most gladly received. Ferdinand was as much pleased 
with the proposal as with the quarter from whence it 
came ; for it convinced him, that the deeply-wronged 
Wallenstein was above allowing personal injuries to in- 
fluence his conduct, when the cause of his country was 
concerned. In the joy of his heart, he wrote to Wallen- 
stein with his own hand, before the ministers could de- 
spatch the official answer. He fully approved of the 
duke’s proposal, requested him to carry on the negotiation 
with his usual “ dexterity,” though, at first, in his own 
name only: and concluded by expressing himself « de- 
lighted to find that his déar friend did not forsake him in 
the hour of difficulty.” Not satisfied with this, he im- 
mediately afterwards imvited the dismissed general to 





Vienna, as “he wished to consult him on various im- 


portant points concerning the war, as well as on other 
matters of public interest :” he also asked his opinion 
about a corps of ten thousand men which Count Pala. 
tine had proposed to raise. 

Wallenstein never went to Vienna, alleging illness as 
the cause of declining the invitation; but it is said that 
he was afraid of not being treated as Duke of Mecklen- 
barg, though always addressed as such by the emperor, 
But, though he did not visit the capital, he entered with 
great spirit into the Danish negotiation. The favourable 
terms, so unexpectedly granted to Denmark by the treaty 
of Lubec, had established a good understanding between 
Wallenstein and the king, of which the former now 
availed himself with considerable ability. He repre. 
sented how prejudicial to Denmark the rapidly augment. 
ing power of Sweden might become, and recoramended 
that Christian should join the emperor, the King of Spain 
and the house of Austria, in time to arrest the progress 
of this dangerous enemy. Christian IV. lent a willing 
ear to the proposal. 

If we could always follow to their sources the leading 
events of the world, how much of what is deemed great- 
ness and glory, to say nothing of sorrow and evil, might 
not be traced to impure springs: how much to the spirit 
of envy alone, which spreads its poisoning influence 
through the whole frame of society. In love, in com. 
merce, in all the subordinate pursuits of life, its power is 
constantly seen; its far extended sway is exhibited in 
the countenances of thousands. It shines through the 
smile of the courtier, and is as little concealed by the 
assumed sternness of the soldier, as by the vapid and 
unmeaning coldness affected by the man of fashion. In 
war, in politics, and in the government of empires, its 
influence is felt. Where virtue and patrivtism have pro. 
duced one honest reformer, malignant envy has produced 
a thousand. How often are men of merit arrested in 
mid career, by the jealousy of their superiors : how often 
are the most gifted individuals prevented, by the same 
cause, from serving their country in situations in which 
their talents might be of the greatest advantage ; while 
feeble and incapable men are committing, perhaps, irre- 
mediable follies. ‘Thrones are not above the reach of the 
noxious vapour, and even the kings of the earth are 
liable to the fatal contagion. Christian IV. was a wise 
and able prince: his reign had, in many respects, been 
glorious to himself and beneficial to his people : yet was 
he willing to risk the peace of his country, and sacrifice 
the interest of his religion; the very religion for which 
he had fought with honour, if not success, to the mere 
workings of that jealousy which the growing fame of 
the King of Sweden excited in his breast. 

On the receipt of Wallenstein’s letter, he sent Colo- 
nel Oynhausen to Gitchin, “ there to treat confidentially 
on various matters with the Duke of Mecklenburg and 
Sagan.” Wallenstein immediately communicated to the 
Duke of Eggenburg the nature of the Danish proposals. 
Christian, after expressing the greatest affection for the 
house of Austria in general, and for the emperor in par- 
ticular, agreed to join them, on condition of receiving, 
as a reward for his exertions, the bishoprics of Bremen 
and Verden. These bishoprics had been taken from the 
protestants by the edict of restitution: and Ferdinand’s 
conscience would not allow him to replace them in the 
hands of heretics ; particularly, since the pope had con- 
ferred them on his second son, the Archduke Leopold. 
While this point was negotiating, the Swedes took the 
bishoprics, and settled the point of conscience, so that 
other compensations had to be proposed. The emperor 
suggested, that the Danes should receive part of Wallen- 
stein’s duchy of Mecklenburg, for which the latter was 
to be repaid in money: the ministers also recommended 
in their letters, that the king should be “ flattered with 
the prospect” of obtaining other conquered provinces. 
The treaty was really so far advanced, as only to require 
the emperor’s signature, but it was never ratified ; though 
for what cause we do not learn. It required, no doubt, 
some time to arrange the details, and Wallenstein had 
probably been appointed to the command of the army, 
before the diplomatists were ready with their parchments ; 
and once at the head of a gallant host, the proudest of 
men might not, perhaps, be willing to share, even with 
a king, the honours and the conquests he expected to 
achieve. 

It is particularly necessary to notice this Danish ne- 
gotiation, as the very act which the emperor had approved 





and encouraged, was charged “as a secret practice” 
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against Wallenstein in the official statement afterwards 
published by the court of Vienna. The treasonable cor- 
respondence, which, in the same document, he is accused 
of having carried on with Gustavus Adolphus, is also placed 
at this period ; at the very period when he was striving 
to call up a champion, whose first appearance in the lists 
must have been ruinous to the interests of the Swedish 
monarch. It is not easy to acquit the imperial cabinet 
of unfair dealing in this transaction; for they had all 
the papers relative to this Danish negotiation under their 
hands, when they drew up their charges against the Duke 
of Friedland. 


—— 
CHAPTER V. 


Progress of the Swedish army—Tilly destroys Magdeburg—Gus- 
tavus gains the battle of Leipzig, and is hailed as a liberator 
by the protestants—Conquers a great part of Germany—Pas- 
sage of the Lech—Tilly defeated and slain—Gustavus overruns 
Bavaria—Tolerant disposition of Wallenstein and Gustavus 
contrasted with the persecuting spirit of the age. 


Gustavus Adolphus seems to have suspected this 
threatening negotiation; for Tilly had no sooner with- 
drawn from the banks of the Oder than he broke up his 
camp and advanced towards Frankfurt. The town was 
Jarge and ill fortified ; but defended by eight thousand 
men; an army rather than a garrison. Some taunting 
insults offered by the imperialists, and the general spirit 
of the Swedish troops, occasioned the first investment to 
be turned into an immediate assault. The place was 
carried, sword in hand, and between two and three thou- 
sand of the garrison cut down; vast numbers perished 
in the Oder; few escaped, as the bridge was blocked up 
by carts and wagons, and still fewer received quarter. 
«“ New-Brandenburg quarter” was th reply given to 
every man who implored mercy ; and the enraged soldier 
thought himself justified in imitating the very barbarity 
which he was condemning in others. . 

The town having been first plundered by the im- 
perialists, was again plundered by the Swedes : the usual 
fate of towns and nations that are morally or physically 
tov feeble to defend themselves. It is afflicting to find 
our countrymen already fighting against each other on 
this occasion. The Scotish troops in the Swedish army 
took an active part in this assault; and amongst the 
defenders was an Irish regiment, in which served the in- 
famous Walter Butler, of whom we shall see too much 
hereafter. This corps is said to have fought sith pe- 
culiar gallantry ; and it is generally asserted, that the 
attack would have failed, had the rest of the garrison 
behaved with equal bravery. 

Tilly was already on the march to relieve Frankfurt ; 
but when he heard of its capture, he turned again, and 
began the siege of Magdeburg in form. The place was 
extensive, but not strong; and the citizens were unfor- 
tunately better economists than soldiers, They thought 
the storm would blow over, as it had done befure; or 
that it would be time enough to take precautionary 
measures when the enemy were at the gates, The 
King of Sweden had sent Colonel Falkenberg, an ex- 
perienced engineer, to assist them; but no persuasion 
could induce them to advance money for the purpose of 
raising troops, though the garrison consisted of only two 
thousand infantry and two hundred cavalry ; a number 
totally inadequate to the defence of the extensive works. 
The citizens performed, indeed, military duty, but they per- 
formed it more like civilians than like soldiers. The rich 
thought themselves exempted from attendance, provided 
they sent their servants to the ramparts; and the middle 
classes objected to serve along with menials ; so that the 
number of defenders diminished daily. It was also said 
that the imperialists had friends and adherents in the 
city, and even in the senate. 

These insufficient means caused the strong and ex- 
tensive outworks to be abandoned as soon as they were 
seriously attacked ; and the besieged found themselves 
reduced to the defence of the inner wall, without being 
able to maintain even the covered way. The imperialists 
quickly availed themselves of the advantages offered, and 
erected batteries on the crown of the glacis; several 
breaches were opened; but as the passage of the ditch 
had not been effected, owing to the fire of the beseiged, 
they were not deemed very accessible, and Tilly had 
doubts of the result. Pappenheim’s impetuosity over- 
came his scruples, and a general assault was determined 





upon ; but not before the citizens had been lulled into | 
security by the pretended retreat of the beseigers. 

On the 9th of May, the fire of the imperial artillery 
suddenly ceased; the guns were withdrawn from the | 
batteries; an unusual silence prevailed in camp ; and | 
every thing indicated that the siege was raised. Count | 
Gualdo, who was present in Tilly’s army, informs us, | 
that the imperial adherents in the town helped to render | 
this opinion general ; but we should not believe that any 
men, having life and fortune depending on the issue, 
could have been deceived by so gross an artifice, were 
we not assured of the fact from undoubted authority. A 
respectable clergyman, who was saved by the avarice of 
an imperial officer, tells us himself, that he was addressing 
his congregation, and returning thanks for their general | 
deliverance, at the moment when the enemy were as- 
cending the ramparts. 

At seven o’clock, on the morning of the 10th of May, 
the town was attacked at four different points. As the 
citizens always retired to their houses at day-break, the 
soldiers only were at their posts; and from the small 
number of the original garrison, and the extensive nature 
of the works, few could be assembled on vulnerable 
points ; so that no very formidable resistance was offered. 
Pappenheim * first planted a standard on the rampart: 
it was hailed with the loud cheers that generally prog- 
nosticate success: the other columns which had been 
arrested in their progress, again rushed on to the attack ; 
and the walls were soon in possession of the assailants. 
The gallant Falkenberg was killed at the commencement 
of the attack: a Captain Smith, who tried to rally the 
unhappy citizens, also fell: the confusion became gene- 
ral, and all attempts to dislodge the enemy failed com 
pletely. ‘Those who had first entered burst open two of 
the gates, and admitted more of the spoil-breathing bands ; 
cannon were pointed along the principal streets, and the 
ill-fated citizens driven to their houses, there to await 
their fate. 

«“ The were not,” says Schiller, “ left long in suspense. 
A general, endowed with humanity, would vainly have 
recommended mercy to troops like those which ‘Tilly 
commanded ; but the imperial leader did not even make 
the attempt; and the soldiers, thus rendered absolutely 
masters of the lives and fortunes of the people of Magde- 
burg, rushed into the houses, and gave way to every low 
and vile desire. Suppliant innocence found mercy before 
many a German ear : none from Pappenheim’s infuriated 
Walloons. Scarcely had the scene of blood commenced, 
when all the gates were thrown open, and the entire of 
the cavalry, followed by the whole swarm of murdering 
Croats, were let loose upon the unhappy town. 

“ And now began a scene of death and crime for 
which history has no language, and poetry no pencil. 
Not guiltless infancy, not helpless age; neither youth, 
sex, beauty nor station, could disarm the fury of these 
ruthless conquerors. Wives were dishonoured in the 
arms of their husbands; daughters at the feet of their 
parents ; and the defenceless sex had only the privilege 
of serving as victims to twofold fury. No place, how- 
ever secluded, however sacred, offered an asylum; and 
fifty-three women were found beheaded in one church 
alone. Croats took a pleasure in throwing children into 
the flames; Pappenheim’s Walloons in fixing infants 
with spears to the breasts of their mothers. 

“ These horrors continued till smoke and flame put 
an end to rage and rapine. ‘T’o augment the confusion, 
and break the resistance of the defenders, several houses 
were set on fire, in the first instance. A tempest now 
arose, which spread the conflagration with fearful ra- 
pidity ; so that the whole town was soon enveloped in 
flame. Dreadful was the pressure through fiery vapour 
and over dead bodies, through the midst of flashing 
swords, falling ruins, and streams of blood. The atmo- 
sphere glowed, and the burning heat forced, at last, even 
these murderers to seek shelter in their camp. In less 
than twelve hours this great, rich, strong and prosperous 
city, one of the finest in Germany, was, with the excep- 
tion of two churches, and a few huts, completely reduced 
to ashes. The administrator, Prince Christian William, 
was, after receiving several wounds, taken prisoner ; 








* In writing to Wallenstein, Pappenheim says, that he 
carried the rampart with the loss of only five men; but 
suffered severely afterwards; because, from not being 
supported in time by the other columns, he had to main- 


| found, sword in hand, an enviable death. 





tain his post against the whole garrison. 


along with three senators. Many officers and magistrates 
About four 
hundred of the richest citizens were saved by the avarice 
of imperial officers, who expected to extort from them a 
heavy ransom. Most of the individuals who displayed, 
even this sort of humanity, were officers of the league ; 
and the unsparing cruelty of the imperial soldiers, caused 
them to be looked upon as guardian angels. 

“ Scarcely had the flames subsided, ere the plundering 
bands returned, with unquenched voracity, to seek, amid 
ashes, for additional spoil. Many were suffocated by 
smoke and vapour: many found rich booty ; as the 
citizens had concealed most of their valuables in vaults 
and cellars. On the 13th, after the principal streets had 
been cleared of ruins and corpses, Tilly himself appeared 
in the town. Horrible was the scene presented to hu- 
manity ; the living, crawling out from under the dead, 
children wandering about and seeking, with loud lamen- 
tations, for their lost parents, and infants striving to 
obtain nourishment from the breasts of their slaughtered 
mothers. More than six thousand dead bodies were 
thrown into the Elbe, before the streets could be cleared : 
a great many more had been consumed by the flames : the 
total number of slain amounted to thirty thousand, 

«“ On the following day the plundering was put an 
end to; and all who had till then escaped, were pardon- 
ed. About a thousand persons were brought out of the 
cathedral, where they had remained for three days and 
nights without food, in constant fear of death. ‘Tilly 
assured them of safety, and caused bread to be distributed 
among them. Mass was celebrated in the same church 
on the day following, and a solemn 7’e Deum was sung 
under the discharge of artillery. ‘The imperial general 
rode through the streets to report, from ocular evidence, 
that, since the fall of Troy and Jerusalem, no such con- 
quest had been achieved. Nor is the statement much 
exaggerated, when we consider the wealth, greatness and 
importance of the city, and the rathless barbarism which 
marked its destruction. 

Schiller and other historians assert that some German 
officers, revolted by the enormities committed, applied to 
Tilly soon after the capture of the town, and requested 
that he would order a stop to be put to deeds so disgrace- 
ful. * Come back in an hour,” was his reported answer, 
* and I shall consider of it; the soldier must have some 
reward for his toil.” Other accounts say that he quoted 
the well-known lines of Virgil on the occasion, 


“ Venit summa dies et ineluctabile fatum 
Suit [lium et ingens 
Gloria Parthenopes.” 











It is right to mention these reports; affecting the cha- 
racter of a celebrated man, since history has deemed them 
worthy of being received as authentic ; but we must still 
be allowed to express doubts of their accuracy. The 
indignation of mankind could hardly fail to be aroused 
by the commission of crimes so dreadful, and the world 
would, of course, visit on the head of the commander 
the misdeeds of the troops, however inadequate to the 
control of such bands his power might Lave been. By 
some, Tilly is said to have shed tears of sorrow and in- 
dignation over the fate of the unhappy city,” and to have 
thrown the blame upon Pappenheim. This however 
would be no justification ; we can easily acquit the gene- 
ral of having willingly sanctioned atrocities more certain 
to injure than to forward his cause; but we still know 
enough to condemn him. He survived a massacre which 
it was his duty to have arrested, sword in hand if neces- 
sary, and at the peril of his life: he neglected his duty, 
and his name and fame are ever tarnished in consequence. 
Pappenheim seems to have approved of the deed ; for in 
writing to the Elector of Bavaria, he calls it “ a punish- 
ment justly inflicted by heaven on the town, as a similar 
punishment was formerly inflicted on Jerusalem,—for 
the crimes of its people.” 

Magdeburg’s appaling fate spread terror and dismay 
through protestant Germany ; and placed the merits of 
the congress of Leipzig in full and conspicuous view. 

The frightful event fell heavily on the spirits of Gus- 
tavus. The voice of Europe loudly accused him of 
pusillanimity for neglecting to strike a blow in favour of 
his allies, He was obliged to justify himself before the 
world, and easily did so; but it was at the expense of 
the electors of Brandenburg and Saxony, who, instead 





* Riscius, 236. Theatr. Europ. 636. 
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of aiding him, had thrown obstacles in his way at the 
very time when he was proceeding to aid the beleaguer- 
ed city. It is probable, however, that the weakness of 
his army, though not stated, was the real cause of the 
delay. After the many garrisons he had left in the 
conquered fortresses, he could have no large disposable 
force at hand ; and we shall see presently, that he was 
not equal to meet Tilly in the open field; and unable 
consequently to hazard a battle for the relief of the 
besieged. 

The imperial general announced the fall of Magde- 
burg in the tone of a conqueror; and encouraged by this 
new victory, the court of Vienna, disregarding the pre- 
sence of the Swedes, added oppression to oppression, and 
threatened all the resisting protestant towns with similar 
punishment. ‘Tilly first marched into the country of 
Hesse, there to carry the edict of restitution into full 
effect ; but was soon recalled by the movements of the 
King of Sweden, who bad advanced and taken post at 
Werben, a position, that in a strategical point of view, 
is evidently the finest in Germany: a good reason, per- 
haps, why it was never occupied in modern times. The 
imperial general, unmindful of the adversary to whom he 
was opposed, kept his troops so indifferently together, 
that Gustavus, who was constantly on the watch, sur- 
prised three of his regiments by a night attack, and com- 
pletely destroyed them. The art of keeping armies well 
together, and well in hand, so as to hover constantly in 
a threatening attitude over an enemy, ready to strike at 
the slightest opening, is a species of strategy requiring 
the highest skill and talent. Gustavus, and ubove all 


| Tilly was a soldier, and an able one; but he had a sol- 








|the imperialists entered Saxony than John George 
| hastened to conclude a treaty of alliance with Gustavus 
| Adolphus, who, always ready to take advantage of cir- 
| cumstances, had followed close upon the enemy. 

On the day after the conclusion of this treaty, the 
king crossed the Elbe to Wittenberg, and joined the 
Saxons at Duben. Frem thence the combined armies 
marched towards Leipzig, for the purpose of attacking 
the imperialists, who, on their part, advanced as far as 
Breitenfeldt, to give the new allies the meeting. 

Tilly, on learning the junction of the Swedes and 
Saxons, had at first taken up a strong position in front 
of Leipzig, where he could safely await a reinforcement 
of eight thousand men, which General Altringa was 
bringing forward ; but the eagerness for battle, expressed 
by Pappenheim, and by most of the younger officers, 
overcame the veteran’s better judgment. Hints were 
| also thrown out that the aged general feared to measure 
swords with the gallant and high-hearted King of Sweden. 








dier’s failing, and brooked no taunts directed against 
what he might deem his honour and military character ; 
his personal courage was undoubted, but he proved on 
this occasion that he wanted mental courage, a quality 
equally essential to a commander. He decided on battle, 
contrary to his own conviction; and the world owes its 
freedom, pethaps, to his want of resolution; for it is 
difficult to say what the world’s situation would now 
have been, had the fate of war turned against the allies 
in the plains of Leipzig. 

The battle of Breitenfeldt, which decided the fate of 





Frederick and Turenne, understood this difficult part of 
the science. In modern times Blucher’s campaign in } 
Silesia furnishes a proof of such conduct; though mo- | 
dern strategy has, in general, been founded on the power | 
of conscriptions rather than on intelligible professional 
principles. 

The King of Sweden, who had no conscription to 
supply him with soldiers, was forced to make up, by 
genius and talent, for inferior numbers. He had no 
sooner taken post at Werben than he surrounded him- 
self with entrenchments, the remains of which attest, to 
this day, the skill of the leader in designing, and the 
exertions of the soldiers in executing such works. 
It might almost be said of this admirable soldier, that he | 
owed his success in Germany as much to the spade as | 
to the sword; for he could never be forced to a battle | 
unless when it suited his own purpose; and when not | 
disposed to fight, he was always found too strongly post- | 
ed to be attacked with success, however inferior might | 
be the number of his troops. This Tilly found to his 
cost. 

Anxious to strike a blow at the Swedes, and desirous 
of avenging the fate of his three regiments, the imperial | 
commander advanced against the camp, and after a day’s 
cannonade, ventured upon a night attack, which failed 
completely. The imperialists were driven back at all | 
points, and pursued far into the plain by the Swedish | 
cavalry, who sallied out through the intervals left 
between the redoubts. Magdeburg was Tilly’s last vic- 
tory: on his asphodel-covered brows the laurel could 
spring no more. 

From Werben, the imperial general directed his march 
towards the frontiers of Saxony, where he was ordered 
to force the elector, John George, to carry the edict of 
restitution into effect; to disband the Saxon army, and | 
to admit the imperial troops into his dominions. It is 
due to Tilly to say, that he disapproved of a measure so 
likely to drive the elector into the arms of the King of 
Sweden. Both Pappenheim and bimse!f represented the 
danger, and always spoke of Gustavus as an adversary 
already sufficiently formidable. But the court of Vienna, 
blinded by former success, thought only of availing 
themselves of the panic occasioned by the destruction of 
Magdeburg. The order to Tilly was positive ; he there- 
fore sent it to the elector, requiring immediate compliance 
with its mandates ; but John George, indignant at seeing 
his long subserviency to the house of Austria repaid by 
such unworthy treatment, refused to submit; and the 
imperial army immediately entered the country, laying 
every thing waste with fire and sword. A hundred 
villages were burned in the course of a few days; Leip- 
zig was attacked and taken; and the unfortunate electo- 
rate would have paid dearly for the resolution of its 
sovereign, had not the presence of the King of Sweden 
arrested the progress of destruction. No sooner hed | 








| advancing, in two columns, along the plain: the Swedes 


|drove back the enemy. Pappenheim set fire to the 


Germany, and of the protestant religion, was fought on 
the 7th December 1631. The imperial army was drawn 
up along the highest ridge of a wide, undulating plain. 
The troops were formed, contrary to the assertion of 
Schiller, and those who have followed him, in two lines, 
having some corps in third line as a reserve. The wings 
were unsupported ; but as the country was perfectly 
open, no unseen flank-movement could be attempted 
against them, without being readily met by a counter- 
movement. The principal part of the artillery was dis- 
persed along the front of the infantry. Sixteen heavy 
guns were posted on the right, most likely on the spot 
where the monument now stands, and where the ground 
forms a slight elevation. It was altogether a fair, well- 
chosen battle-field ; and measured nearly two miles and 
a half from right to left. ‘The imperial army amounted 
on this important day to about thirty-five thousand men : 
of nearly equal strength were the combined forces of the 
Saxons and Swedes. 

At nine o’clock in the morning, the allies were seen 


formed the right, the Saxons the left column. The van 
of the Swedish army, consisting of three regiments of 
Scotish infantry, no sooner crossed the Lober, a small 
streamlet that had to be passed in full view of the 
imperialists, than they were immediately assailed by Pap- 
penheim, at the head of a large body of cuirassiers. The 
Scots availed themselves of the ground, which was in 
their favour; and being supported by some dragoons, 


village of Podelwitz, in order to arrest the progress of the 
Swedes; and being reinforced in his turn, fell upon the 
right flank of the advancing column. But General 
Banner wheeled the leading divisions to the right, and 
presented a regular front, which the cuirassiers were 
unable to break ; while the rest of the army moved up 
and formed in the plain under cover of his Cesarian 
line. Such skilful movements, though easy enough of 
execution to modern troops, to those at least who are 
capable of moving under fire, were unknown to the im- 
perialists, and impracticable with their -unwieldy forma- 
tions ; a circumstance that naturally made them fight to 
great disadvantage. 

On the present occasion, the repulsed cuirassiers re- 
tired so rapidly to the main position, that the Holstein 
regiment of infantry, which had been sent to their aid, 
was left alone on the plain, where their faulty system of 
tactics was immediately made apparent. ‘I'he square, 
and closely-formed mass of spearmen, in the centre of the 
musqueteers, could afford no protection to the latter, 
who seemed placed round the square only to render the 
spears useless. ‘'hey were instantly charged by some 
Finland cavalry and cut down: the spearmen thus left 
defenceless, in their turn were attacked by two com- 


their colonel, the Duke of Holstein, was among the slain, 
To the imperialists, this was an evil-boding commence- 
ment of the action. 

The Swedish army, when drawn up for battle, stood 
in two lines, having besides some corps of cavalry and 
infantry in reserve: there was also, in frunt of the 
secon line, a reserve of artillery ; the first we find men- 
tioned in history. Besides the intervals between the 
different brigades, the lines were at a considerable dis- 
tance from each other, so that the troops had ample room 
to move without endangering their erder or formation, 
The cavalry, as in all the armies of the period, were 
formed on the flanks. The king commanded the right 
wing, Gustavus Horne the left, General Teufel the 
centre, and our countryman Colonel Hepburn, the 
second line. The reserve was under the command of 
Colonel Hall. The Saxons were on the left of the 
Swedes, under the command of the elector and of Field- 
Marshall Arnheim, the same who formerly served under 
Wallenstein: in what particular manner these troops 
were formed we are unable to state. 

The cannonade had not lasted long after the armics 
were in presence, when Tilly fell with great impetuosity 
on the entire front of the allied line. It was a gallant 
onset on the main body of the enemy, and resembled in 
nothing the partial attacks directed in modern times 
against hamlets, houses, woods or villages, to which a 
conventional mode of warfare attaches an unreal value. 
Genius, and the high mental courage resulting from it, 
strike at once at the main object; while mediocrity, pre- 
tension and bloated vanity, brave only in the waste of 
brave men’s lives, beat about for some piece of good 
fortune to turn up in their favour: fight battles with 
skirmishers, leaving armies in reserve, literally to teed 
the fire, to come, like the wounded Curiatii, successively 
instead of simultaneously into action, and above all, to 
protect the fame of some mighty leader, should the 
goddess of chance remain deaf to the prayers of her vo- 
taries, notwithstanding the hecatombs of human victims 
always so readily offered up at her shrine. 

Tilly’s gallantry served him but little however, against 
more skilful and equally brave opponents. The im- 
perialists made the attack resolutely, but were driven 
back by the heavy fire of the Swedish infantry. Against 
the Saxons they were more successful: these newly- 
raised troops were unable to withstand the fiery onset of 
the old war-trained bands, the victors in so many fields, 
and gave way almost immediately. The elector himself 
hurried off to Eulenburg, where he arrived in very low 
spirits, thinking that every thing was lost. ‘I'wo regi- 
ments made for atime an honourable stand; but over- 
whelmed by numbers, they were, at last, thrown into 
confusion, and obliged to follow the flight of their com- 
rades. 

Arnheim, abandoned by his army, galloped away to 
the right, to inform the king of what had happened. On 
this point, where Pappenheim and Gustavus had en- 
countered, the combat had been very severe. But the 
cuirassiers, clad from head to heel in heavy armour, could 
not follow up the advantage sometimes gained in their 
first charge ; nor were they capable of re-forming when 
once disordered by their own success. The Swedes 
could do both, and were therefore victorious, as men, in 
other respects equal, always will be over cuirass-encum- 
bered adversaries. The imperialists were driven from 
the field notwithstanding the heroic effurts of Pappen- 
heim, who is said to have slain fifteen men with his own 
hand, It was just when the success of this combat was 
decided, that the king received from Arnheim the news 
of the disaster which had befallen the Saxons. Leaving 
Banner to pursue the imperial cavalry, be hurried to the 
left to remedy the misfortune of his allies Every thing 
was already in good train. Field-Marshal Horne no 
sooner saw the flight of the Saxons, than he wheeled up 
the second line; and, by placing their right close to the 
left of the first line, formed them en potence, and pre- 
sented 4 front to the left, as Banner had befure presented 
one to the right. ‘ 

And time it was that precaution should be taken ; for 
the Swedes had now to contend against double their 
numbers, and Tilly saw, and tried right gallantly to fol- 
low up the advantage he had gained. He recalled his 
troops from the pursuit of the vanquished, brought up 
his second line, and calling to his men, “ Now, com- 
rades, let us fall upon the left wing of the Swedes, and 





panies of Swedish musqueteers, and completely routed : 


the empire is ours,” advanced them bravely to the charge 
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But the tactical skill of his adversaries more than atoned 
for their inferiority in numbers: they were soon formed, 
and prepared to receive a better onset than Tilly was 
able to make. He only hurled against their line bodies 
of men hastily collected, as fortune brought his unwieldy 
masses to his hands; some returning from the pursuit 
of the Saxons; some arriving from where they had stood 
in reserve; and all, rushing tumultuously on without 
order or conceit, were rolled back with great slaughter 
from each successive attack. 

Gustavus seeing that danger was arrested on the left, 
made a forward movement with his first line, charged 
and took the imperial artillery in his front, and turned 
the guns upon the rest of their infantry. They were 
soon in confusion. On the hill, however, where the 
heavy guns were posted, Tilly made a stand with the 
reserve, and a severe contest here took place. Four re- 
giments, who had never fled from a field of battle, and 
who were determined not to do so sow, retired fighting 
and in good order after the rest of the army were dis- 
persed. Reduced to a few hundreds they gained a wood, 
where nightfall protected them from further pursuit. 
Tilly, though wounded, was, with Pappenheim, the last 
to leave the ground, and had a narrow escape for his life. 
A Swedish captain of horse fired a pistol at him, and 
was trying to despatch him with the butt end, when a 
Prince of Lauenburg came to his aid, and shot the 
Swede through the head. The imperial army lost about 
ten thousand men; seven thousand were killed or wound- 
ed, and three thousand taken; thirty pieces of artillery, 
one hundred standards, and all the baggage of the van- 
quished, fell into the hands of the conquerors. To these 
losses must be added the fame in arms, and the spell of 
invincibility which was broken for ever. The Saxons 
had two thousand men killed and wounded; the Swedes 
seven hundred only. 

Thus ended the most memorable battle recorded in 
history. It was not a battle fought between rival nations 
for spoil, power, and dominion; not for the possession 
of provinces, or the supremacy of empires; it was a 
battle between the two great divisions of the Christian 
race; and fought to determine whether men should be 
allowed the free agency of thought, or be forced to re- 
ceive the dictates of self-elected conclaves, on points of 
vital importance to their worldly and future happiness. 
And it is according to the view taken of this question, 
that the result of the day’s action must be determined. 
As this question shall be answered, so will the battle of 
Leipzig be termed either glorious and beneficial to men, 
or destructive to their welfare, and dangerous to their 
salvation. 

Tilly was of course much blamed for his conduct on 
this occasion. No case has, however, been made out 
against him ; and judging only from what we know, and 
from what his critics have told us, we should say that 
his arrangements merited every encomium. His position 
was a good one; he was right in trying to impede the 
advance and formation of the allies; he was right in 
boldly falling upon them the moment they came fairly 
within his reach ; and he was right also in turning from 
the pursuit of the Saxons, in order to break in upon the 
left wing of the Swedes. His defeat was owing entirely 
to the tactical superiority of the Swedish troops, and to 
the skill of their commanders. The promptness with 
which they first presented a front to Pappenheim on the 
right, and afterwards to Tilly himself on the left, is de- 
serving of the highest praise, and could not be surpassed 
by the soldiers of the present day; quickly and accu- 
rately as they are allowed to move. No modern army 
has, indeed, manceuvred so well in a field of battle as the 
Swedes mancwuvred at Leipzig; and no Austrian gene- 
tal, of modern times, has behaved with the skill, cou- 
rage, and resolution displayed by ‘Tilly on the same 
occasion. 

The usual accounts of this action describe Gustavus 
as making a movement to the right, seaman-like, to gain 
from Tilly the advantage of sun and wind; and after- 
wards represent him throwing forward his right wing, 
en echelon, to attack the imperial artillery on the hill. 
These are either the mere tales of historians, unacquaint- 
ed with military affairs, or they are the devices of igno- 
rant tacticians, anxious to find, in the actions of a great 
soldier, some support for their impracticable puerilities. 
Gustavus could not, at the outset of the action, move 
away to the right without abandoning the Saxons, and 
presenting his left flank to the enemy: and as to the 





echelon movement described, it would have brought the 
right flank of the Swedish troops close to the muzzles of 
the imperial guns, stationed in their front. The idea of 
men actually brushing the hostile guns with their right 
shoulders, and marching away to the left under the fire 
of those guns, there to attack some other guns, piaced 
upon a distant height, belongs altogether to the tran- 
scendental school of modern strategy: the plain good 
sense of the seventeenth century never soared to such 
an elevation. 

The lustre which this victory shed over the fame of 
Gustavus, more than doubled his strength by the moral 
power which it added to the force of his arms. His 
friends assumed courage; those who had before only 
wished hiia success, now prepared to aid him; and his 
enemies were, in an equal degree, discouraged and de- 
pressed. At Vienna the news was not at first believed : 
no one would credit “ that,” as they expressed it, “« God 
Almighty had turned protestant.” But the on-rolling 
storm soon brought conviction to the most incredulous. 

At a council of war, held by the victors immediately 
after the battle, it was resolved that the Saxons should 
invade Bohemia, and the Swedes march towards the 
Rhine. Gustavus has been much blamed for this plan, 
and for not marching straight upon Vienna: but the 
censure seems unjust. An advance on Vienna would 
have led him, on the approach of winter, to the banks 
of the Danube, where that river had before arrested the 
Bohemian insurgents as well as Bethlem Gabor. 

With less than twenty thousand men what could have 
been effected in the centre of the Austrian monarchy ; 





all its available resources closing around him, and the | 


forces of catholic Germany collecting in his rear, and on | 


his right flank ? Arnheim, with the remnants of his fugi- 
tive Saxons, could not even have kept the remains of 
Tilly’s army in check. The march on Vienna would | 
therefore have been a mere chance adventure, in the Na- 
poleon style ; whereas, by marching into Franconia, and 


From Wurtzburg Gustavus descended the Maine. 
Hannau was taken by surprise; Wertheim by storm; 
Frankfurt opened its gates. At Oppenheim the king 
forced the passage of the Rhine with only a few boats. 
The first troops that crossed were charged by the Span- 
ish cavalry; but the Swedish infantry drove them back, 
and entrenched themselves so well and so rapidly that 
the Spanish infantry, on advancing, experienced no bet- 
ter success than the cavalry. Oppenheim was taken by 
assault, and Mayence, the capital of Western Germany, 
after a few days’ siege. Landau, Spiers, Worms, Wies- 
senburg, Frankcathal, towns that in the first revolution 
war saved the independence of France, followed in ra- 
pid succession. It seemed as if no barrier could arrest 
the progress—no fortress withstand the arms of this 
northern conqueror, 

During the few weeks that Gustavus halted at May- 
ence, his head-quarters became the seat of active nego- 
tiations. The catholic powers of Germany found that 
the battle was no longer for empire, but safety, and 
sought to shelter themselves under the wing of France. 
Even Richelieu was alarmed by the success of the 
Swedes, and trembled at the spirit he had himself evoked. 
He tried to throw obstacles in the way of the king’s far- 
ther progress, and to fetter his hands by foolish condi- 
tions. But Gustavus, who had been untractable enough 
on the shores of the Baltic, had not learned humility 
from victory, and as before the firmness of the soldier 
easily overcame the feeble arts of the minister. Of all 
sciences diplomacy is surely the weakest and most in- 
efficient: it is in fact nothing more than the slave of 
military success ; depending entirely on the force, ready 
in the background to give weight to protocols, Napo- 
Jeon and his ministers were great diplomatists after the 
battle of Wagram, though very poor ones after the bat- 
tle of Waterloo ; but Atula was always a great diploma- 
tist. 

A short breathing-time only was given to the Swedish 


towards the Rhine, the king disarmed the catholics of | army at Mayence; and early in March the king already 


those provinces ; rallied the protestants around him, and 


appeared before Donauwerth, which was taken as soon 


not only deprived the house of Austria of all the sup-/ as attacked. Here he crossed the Danube, and advanced 


port it derived from Western Germany ; but raised up | 
a protestant force, by the aid of which Sweden was en- | 
abled to maintain, for sixteen years afterwards, a suc- | 
cessful struggle against the combined power of the | 
league and the-emperor, By advancing through Fran- 
conia and Bavaria towards Vienna, Gustavus took the | 
Danube and the Austrian defences in reverse; and had | 
the Saxons performed the easy task allotted them in the | 
execution of this admirable plan, they would already, on | 
the opening of the next campaign, have joined the Swedes 
under the walls of the imperial capital. 

From Leipzig Gustavus directed his march right into | 
the centre of the empire. He was every where received 


with boundless acclamation by the protestants: princes, | 


nobles, and soldiers flocked to his standard from all quar- | 
ters. 
place that attempted to resist. Situated on a hill, on the | 
banks of the Maine, opposite to the town, it is of great 
strength ; and was taken by one of those bold actions | 
that so often succeed in war, owing to the mere excess 
of daring, for which they are distinguished. 

Not a stone of the works had been injured; but a 
Swedish officer, sent with seven men to reconnoitre the 
gate, found the drawbridge down, as the garrison were 
about to make a sally, On being challenged, he boldly 
answered, “ A Swede,” and instantly sprung, sword in 
hand, upon the bridge. Darkness concealed the small 


The castle of Wurtzburg was the first important | 


to the frontiers of Bavaria. To preserve, from invasion, 
this favoured country, which had so long escaped the 
evils of war, Tilly took up a strong position behind the 
river Lech, between Augsburg and Raine. In the choice 
of this post, the imperial commander displayed great 
skill, and proved himself far superior to one of his suc- 
cessors. General Mack having the same object in view, 
took up a position near Ulm; and leaving thus his right 
flank exposed, lost his army without striking a single 
blow, 

The depth of the stream, the rapidity of the current, 
and the height of the banks, made the attempt to force 


| a passage, in the face of a well-posted enemy, extremely 


dangerous. The Swedish council of war wavered: Gus- 
tavus alone was resolved, His daring genius made him 
perceive advantages of position that were invisible to 
ordinary observers, and of these he availed himself with 
skill. 

Under the fire of seventy-two pieces of artillery, a 


| bridge was thrown across the river, some infantry passed 


number of the party,—fear magnified it, and the noise | 
| fled. 


of battle soon brought the Scotish infantry and the 
Swedish regiment of Axel Lilly to the spot. The gar- 
rison was strong, and made a resolute defence; but the 
fiery impetuosity of the assailants overcame all resist- 
ance, and after a short but sharp contest, the castle was 
in possession of the Swedes, It was found to contain 
stores, wine, and treasure to a large amount. Among 
the slain were twenty monks, who had fought, says Bu- 
low, “ not for their religion, but for their wine and their 
wealth.” 

An army which the Duke of Lorraine led against the 
Swedes, was dispersed at the first sight of the enemy ; 
the duke himself leading the flight. As he hurried 
through a village in Franconia, a peasant gave his horse 
a sharp cut with a whip, calling out at the same time, 
“ Quick, quick, Sir Duke; those must fly fast who fly 
before the great King of Sweden.” 





over, while the cavalry traversed at a ford, which had 
been discovered a little higher up the stream, ‘Tilly no 
sooner saw the Swedes forming on the right bank, than 
he bravely sallied forth to attack them. It was the last 
of his fields; a falconet ball shattered his knee, and, 
fainting from pain, he was carried to the rear. Altringer, 
the next in command, was alao wounded ; and the sol- 
diers, seeing their leaders struck down, gave way and 


The Elector of Bavaria, who was present in the ac- 
tion, rallied the troops, and under cover of night led them 
to Ingolstadi, the defence of which Tilly had recom- 
mended with his last breath, and where he died on the 
following day. This aged commander was regretted by 
his sovereign, who placed unbounded confidence in his 
fidelity ; and by the soldiers, who, it seems, were attach- 
ed to him. Had he been a strict disciplinarian, this 
would have redounded to his credit; but as it was, the 
attachment of the troops may have resulied as much 
from the license allowed them, as from other causes, He 
left a very moderate fortune, for one who had so. long 
held a high command, in times of almost universal spo- 
liation; and bequeathed the best part of his wealth to 
different regiments of his army. He probably felt that 


the soldiers had done something for the general, and 
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strove to show his gratitude accordingly; and, as the 
sentiment was a generous one, it would be pleasant to 
relate proofs of its having existed in the breasts of mo- 
dern chieftains; though the opportunity for doing so has 
not yet been publicly furnished. Gustavus called him 
the « Old Corporal,” owing to his having, perhaps, some 
martinet propensities ; but Tilly had nevertheless quali- 
ties which placed him far above the martinets of a later 
date. Many were, no doubt, the faults of this stern old 
man; many were the evil deeds of which he was guilty ; 
and heavily and justly have they been visited on his 
memory. But historians, in drawing his character, 
should have recollected that religious adversaries, and 
deeply aggrieved parties were his enemies ; and in load- 
ing him with a thousand crimes, they should not have 
omitted all mention of his virtues. His unshaken fidelity 
to his sovereign and to his religion, should have been 
mentioned with honour; his talents, bravery, courtesy ; 
his disinterestedness, his never-broken word ; as well as 
his generosity to the persecuted Bohemians, should all 
have been recorded with high and deserved praise. 

Gustavus, after taking Augsburg and Landshut, ad- 
vanced to Munich: the citizens, afraid that the fate of 
Magdeburg was to be avenged on the capital of their 
sovereign, a prince who had brought so many evils over 
protestant Germany, threw themselves at the feet of the 
conqueror, and implored mercy: the king laughed at 
their fears, and forgave them at once. 

The monks and clergy were still more alarmed; they 
had preached up persecution of heretics even to the last, 
and never mentioned Gustavus except as Antichrist, 
armed with a sword of peculiar construction, the gift of 
Satan himself. In many parts of the country, their evil 
counsels had kindled a gueriila war, which led to the 
commission of fearful crimes; the peasantry slew and 
tortured the straggling Swedes that fell into their hands, 
and these excesses were punished again with adequate 
severity by the enraged soldiers; but at Munich the 
clergy also were pardoned. ‘The king spoke to them in 


the most friendly manner; attended some catholic cere- 
mony in person, and on one occasion even entered into 
a theological discussion with the Dominicans: and it 


may be presumed that the good fathers took care not to 
have the best of the argument. The most exemplary 
discipline was preserved; religion and property were 
alike respected ; and Gustavus, after levying a good sum 
in contributions from the rich, and bringing to light 
some guns and treasures which the elector had caused to 
be buried, very liberally distributed money to the poor. 

As the world were in the habit of seeing contributions 
levied by all parties on the rich, the act was not visited 
with unusual severity on the dreaded conqueror ; but 
they had never seen victorious foes distributing money 
to the poor of the vanquished: the king’s generosity ex- 
cited therefore universal admiration, and gained for him 
golden opinions far more valuable, even in a political 
point of view, than the gold by which they had been 
purchased. 

It was indeed a direct and merciful interposition of 
Providence, which placed so humane and enlightened a 
prince at the head of the protestants, when after years 
of adversity, the tide of war turned in their favour; for 
it prevented the long oppressed nations from avenging, 
on catholic subjects, the many injuries they had sustain- 
ed from catholic rulers. Gustavus Adolphus set an ex- 
ample of toleration very rare at the period, but which 
was followed by his adherents; for even those were 
proud to imitate the conduct of so great a king, who 
could not always appreciate the noble sentiments from 
which it arose. 

The tolerant disposition of Wallenstein was also of 
infinite benefit to the cause of humanity. He was the 
agent of severe measures directed against the power and 
possessions of the protestants; but he never oppressed 
individuals on religious grounds: he exerted himself, on 
the contrary, to mitigate, as far as was in his power, the 
evils resulting from Ferdinand’s persecuting decrees. In 
one letter only do we find him touching on the subject 
of conversion, and that as concisely as possible. When 
writing to his Bohemian agent, from Havelberg, on the 
27th August, 1627, he says, “ This would perhaps be 
a good time for urging the peasantry and citizens to be- 
come catholics :” not another word is added, nor is the 
subject again repeated. On the other hand, he often re- 
commends that mildness and forbearance may be observ- 
ed in carrying on the counter-reformation : “ Give the 
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peasantry plenty of time ;”’—do not press the pea- 
santry and lower orders too hard about religion ;”—* do 
not meddle with the peasantry in the mountains ;” are 
expressions frequently used in his letters, And on one 
occasion he directs that a poor widow, who was about to 
be deprived of her estate, because she refused to change 
her religion, should be allowed to retain her property, 
“as the Lord would no doubt enlighten her mind, and 
bring her to a right way of thinking.” 

To estimate even this degree of toleration, we must 
contrast it with the savage barbarity exercised by com- 
mands of the sovereign in whose dominions Wallen- 
stein’s estates and principalities were situated ; and from 
whom alone the Duke of Friedland held land, power, 
and authority. ‘Two short extracts from a cotemporary 
chronicle, quoted by Foster, at page 358, will be suffi- 
cient for our purpose. 

Speaking of the year 1623, the writer says, “ When 
in this year the protestant clergy were banished, their 
churches closed, Luther’s and Melancthon’s books and 
pictures burned, twenty ministers of the gospel were 
killed along with many others: some of these were cut 
down, some speared, and some stretched out on their 
books and burned.” Opposite the year 1628, we have 
the following entry: “ At the commencement of this 
year a number of peasants mutinied in the county of 
Koniggratz, and refused to obey the imperial commis- 
sioners. Soldiers were sent against them, when five 
hundred were killed and a number taken prisoners: 
these were brought to Prague, when they were brand- 
marked on the shoulders, had their noses cut off, and 
were then sent home again.” 

Though scenes of this kind are, for many years, of 
constant recurrence in various parts of the country, we 
never find them acted in Wallenstein’s principalities. 
From his own letters, and from a letter of his agent, 
Taxis, it is evident that he carried on the counter-reform- 
ation with great mildness; with indifference, perhaps, 
and contented himself with checking the cruelty of the 
imperial commissioners, though never directly infringing 
the imperial orders. The letter of Taxis is sufficiently 
curious to deserve notice. “If your highness,” says the 
captain of the district, “ wishes your vassals to become 
catholics, you must employ catholic captains and magis- 
trates; for the peasants and lower orders cannot, they 
say, comprehend why they should change their religion, 
while their superiors, who are so much more learned, re- 
main protestants.” Wallenstein’s zeal did not even carry 
him to the length of complying with this recommenda- 
tion, for he continued to employ protestants as well as 
catholics even to the last. 


How much the world are indebted to Gustavus and 
the Duke of Friedland, for the moderation they display- 
ed towards religious opponents, has never been duly ap- 
preciated ; though the fearful addition of evil that would 
have been inflicted on Europe, had the two great leaders 
of the adverse parties shared in the fanatic spirit of per- 
secution, for which so many inferior men were distin- 
guished, is almost incalculable. The example of these 
princes who exercised such boundless sway over the 
opinions of their age, would have been followed with 
fatal zeal; and the contest, from being one carried on 
between catholic and protestant states, would have be- 
come a war of extermination, carried on for life and 
death between all the individuals professing different re- 
ligions:—and to the great men who gave the directing 
impulse taken by their respective partics,—is due the 
honour of having saved the world from a calamity so 
frightful. 

During the whole of the war, we find government 
the only persecutors on account of belief; we find no 
popular persecutions. Popular indignation was often 
excited to acts of violence by insults, and by the op- 
pression of agents who carried into effect the tyrannical 
decrees of persecuting authorities: it was often excited 
to violence and cruelty against the lawless soldiery of 
both parties; and in some districts, as in Jutland and 
Bavaria, a guerilla war was carried on against the foreign 
invaders; but we no where find the followers of one re- 
ligion committing of their own accord outrages on the 
adherents of another. And during the great war for 
religious freedom, religious hostility seems to have re- 
mained almost dormant; a circumstance highly credit- 
able to the moderation of the German people, and de- 
serving some attention, perhaps, in this country, where 





so many efforts are made to excite religious animosities 
for political purposes. 

We must now bring Wallenstein once more upon the 
stage. A great change had taken place since he retired 
from public life. The emperor and the catholic princes 
of Germany were then all powerful. Now, the King 
of Sweden was master from the Baltic to the Rhine, and 
to the mountains of the Tyrol. The imperial army was 
no more ; nor could an imperial soldier show himself jn 
the open field; and the victorious name of Gustavus 
alone filled the trumpet of fame. It was under such 
circumstances, and to oppose such an adversary, that the 
Duke of Friedland was again to appear on the scene of 
action. 


tie 


CHAPTER VI. 


The emperor in his distress applies to Wallenstein, who raises 
a powerful army and obtains almost dictatorial power—Re. 
conquers Bohemia, and marches against the Swedes—Events 
round Nurenberg—Anecdotes of Wallenstein. 

Wallenstein was living in the splendid retirement be- 
fore described, while fortress after fortress was falling 
into the hands of the Swedes; and, while Gustavus was 
conquering provinces, his future adversary was building 
towns, churches, and convents—raising up a garden in 
the wilderness, and striving to domesticate arts, sciences, 
and civilisation, in the least hospitable parts of Bohemia. 
But though removed from public life, he saw more clearly 
into public affairs than the most politic of the imperial 
ministers ; and so far from brooding over plans of re- 
venge, as historians assert, he proposed an alliance with 
Denmark, which, if followed up, must have been ruinous 
to the Swedish cause. And as he had been the first to 
point out a judicious mode of arresting the progress of 
the enemy, so he was the first from whom the emperor 
sought assistance when every other hope of relief had 
failed. 

The Saxons had no sooner entered Bohemia, after the 
battle of Leipzig, than Ferdinand, who was without sol- 
diers, and who saw his hereditary dominions open to in- 
vasion, applied to Wallenstein for aid and counsel. The 
imperial minister, Questenberg, the same who two years 
before went to Memmingen to deprive the general of his 
command, now writes, as a sort of suppliant, on the part 
of his master. But though a courtier and statesman, it 
must be allowed that he writes with spirit and frankness, 
“ Post factum errorem agnoscimus,” he says, “ we now 
see our error plainly enough; and as the miracles we 
anticipated have not come to pass, we would gladly re- 
trace our steps—if we only knew how.” And this is 
exactly what they want to learn from Wallenstein. 

The minister therefore asks whether the Duke of 
Mecklenburg, as Wallenstein continues to be styled by 
the emperor and his ministers, is still in correspondence 
with Arnheim; and whether he has, in that case, any 
objections to hint, as from himself, “ that the emperor is 
by no means so much displeased with the Elector of 
Saxony, but that means may be found to bring about a 
reconciliation.” Questenberg is also very facetious, at 
the expense of those who principally opposed the duke 
at the diet of Ratisbon: “Many of the gentlemen,” he 
says, “who talked so loudly and so boldly on that occa- 
sion, are silent enough now.” ‘The man of office breaks 
out, however, before the conclusion of this, otherwise, 
excellent letter; and Questenberg, a member of the very 
cabinet which, at the commencement of the Swedish 
war, had disbanded one third of the army, and allowed 
a great part of the rest to disband itself for want of pay, 
now accuses Tilly of not having had a second army in 
reserve, though that general had constantly represented 
the danger likely to result from his insufficient force. 

Wallenstein, in reply to Questenberg’s letter, expresses 
his readiness to enter upon the negotiation; and the 
Duke of Eggenberg immediately sends him some in- 
structions, together with a safe conduct for General 
Armmheim, with whom he urges Wallenstein to hold 4 
personal conference, strongly impressing upon him how 
much more may be effected by a single interview, than 
by a long correspondence. Wallenstein acted on the 
suggéstion, and, after some delay—for, as Prague was 
destitute of troops, Arnheim secured it before he began 
to treat—the Saxon general met his former commander 
at the castle of Kaunitz, near Limburg. Both parties 
expressed great anxiety for peace—but nothing was set- 
tled; and Wallenstein, leaving Count Terzka to continue 
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the negotiation, departed again on the same day. But 
his voice was still for peace; and, writing from Znaim, 
on the 26th of December, he says: “ When the different 
countries are laid in ashes, we shall be forced to make 

ace—as the experience of the last fourteen years has 
amply shown.” In the official statement, published by 
the court of Vienna, this meeting is also brought forward 
as a charge against Wallenstein, who is accused of 
having laid the foundation of his pretended conspiracy, 
at this very interview, held by order of the imperial 
minister. 

Though this negotiation led to no results, it opened 
the way for another and a more successful one. The 
defeat of ‘Tilly’s army, the rapid advance of the enemy, 
and the enthusiasm with which the King of Sweden had 
been received by the protestants, soon made it apparent 
to the emperor, that an efficient military force could alone 
enable him to treat with advantage. But where to find 
an army, when he had not a single soldier at his dis- 
posal; for the Saxons had occupied Bohemia without 
meeting the slightest resistance? Here again Wallen- 
stein was applied to; not indeed to take the command 
of the army, for there was none to command—but to 
resume his former station, and to bring, as before, an 
army along with him. 

At first he positively refused to accede to the request, 
alleging illness and severe sufferings from gout. As the 
danger augmented, however, the requests became more 
pressing, notwithstanding the efforts of a strong party in 
the cabinet who always opposed the Duke of Friedland. 
This party, who were supported by the influence of the 
Elector of Bavaria, constantly represented the dangerous 
character of the man, and recommended that the King 
of Hungary, in whom they discovered an absolute trea- 
sure of military talents, should be placed at the head of 
the troops. The wiser saw, however, that to oppose an 
inexperienced King of Hungary, to the victorious King 
of Sweden, was risking too much, in so dangerous a 
state of affairs; and the rapid progress of the enemy left 
the emperor no choice. He wrote, with his own hand, 
to Wallenstein; and the proud monarch entreated the 
discarded general “ not to forsake him in the hour of ad- 
versity.” It was impossible altogether to resist such 
solicitations; and Wallenstein felt disposed to yield, till 
he found that the King of Hungary was to be joined 
with him in authority. At this his pride instantly took 
fire: “ Never,” he exclaimed, “ will I accept a divided 
command, were God himself to be my coadjutor! No! 
T must command alone, or not at all.” 

The point was, of course, conceded ; and the Duke of 
Eggenberg, the imperial prime minister, having gone in 
person to Znaim, to renew the emperor’s request, and to 
hint at the danger which a subject might incur, by 
forcing a mighty sovereign to become an abject petitioner, 
Wallenstein’s real or affected objection gave way, and 
he agreed to accept the command for three months ; 
during which time, he undertook to raise an army of 
from forty to fifty thousand men, which the emperor 
might then dispose of at pleasure. The title of com- 
mander in chief he declined, as well as the salary of one 
hundred thousand crowns, offered along with it: but he 
strongly urged Eggenberg to press for the payment of 
three hundred thousand ducats, which the King of Spain 
had promised to contribute towards the armament. Wal- 
lenstein knew that Spanish payments were always pre- 
carious, and slow at the best. About this time, the 
duchy of Gross-Glogau was conferred upon him, being 
the fourth duchy le had acquired by grant or purchase. 

Never was the magical power of a name made more 
apparent than on this occasion. ‘The emperor was totally 
destitute of troops, and had neither money nor credit 
wherewith to raise them: all who sought military service, 
flocked to the standard of the victorious King of Sweden. 
The sovereigns of Spain, Italy, and Austria, the rulers 
of mighty nations, stood helpless in the midst of great- 
ness, Dangers seemed to have paralysed each friendly 
arm; not a sword was drawn in their defence; but no 
sooner had fame announced that Wallenstein was arm- 
ing, than soldiers flocked from every quarter to his 
standard, They well knew the terrible severity of his 
punishment; but they also knew how magnificent were 
his rewards—and they trusted, as men naturally do, to 
escape the former and to merit the latter. All the pro~ 
vinees of the Austrian monarchy vied with each other 
in zeal on this occasion. More than three hundred offi- 
cers applied for letters of service: some raised com- 











panies—others entire regiments ; noblemen and men of 
fortune armed and equipped corps of cavalry and infantry 
at their own expense. All were anxious to acquire re- 
nown, and perhaps spoil also, under the liberal and mag- 
nificent Duke of Friedland. Before the expiration of 
the third month, an army of forty thousand men, that 
seemed to have sprung into life at enchantment’s call, 
stood ready for the field. They were commanded by ex- 
perienced officers, abundantly supplied with stores of 
every kind: high of heart, and full of hope, they awaited 
but the signal for battle, ready to strike home in a man- 
ner worthy the fame of their extraordinary commander. 

Wallenstein had fulfilled his promise: the army was 
formed ; but the three months for which he had taken 
the command had expired, and he now declared his in- 
tention to retire from the scene, notwithstanding the 
pressing requests of the emperor and of the imperial 
council. All historians, and Schiller among the rest, 
assert that this was a mere piece of acting, devised for 
the purpose of obtaining absolute and dictatorial power 
over this newly raised force; which he was well aware 
could only be wielded and kept together by the power 
which had called it into existence. 

No where is there any proof to bear out these state- 
ments. Wallenstein pleaded ill health, and want of 
money, as reasons for wishing to retire into private life. 
We know that he suffered severely from gout: his sig- 
nature, which before was a large, bold flourish, begins to 
dwindle down to a meagre scrawl; and the hand which 
historians describe as grasping at a crown, was scarcely, 
at the time of the pretended conspiracy, able to hold a 
pen. That he was in want of money may be also con- 
jectured : the troops had been raised principally at his 
own expense, and at the expense of the officers who had 
levied corps and regiments; for it does not appear that 
the emperor contributed any thing towards the arma- 
ment—and, of course, the Spanish subsidy never arrived. 

The consequence was, that Wallenstein, who had al- 
ways been a generous landlord and liberal prince, remit- 
ting rents and reducing taxes, began, at this time, to be 
very harsh towards his tenants and vassals—until he 
threatened, at last, to strike off the heads of the agents 
and magistrates that should fail to collect the arrears due 
from certain towns and districts. Ovving to ill health, 
the cares of command, and the frequent want of money, 
his temper appears to have completely given way during 
the last two years of his life, so that his wish for retire- 
ment may be easily explained; but we see no reason why 
the existence of the army should have depended upon 
his presence. ‘T'rue it is, that the officers who had ad- 
vanced money had done so more in reliance on the power 
and fortunes of the Duke of Friedland, than on the word 
of the emperor: but this is no reason for alleging that 
they would not have followed another leader, had justice 
been done them by the court of Vienna. Their wish to 
retain as a commander the only general who was looked 
upon as an adversary {it to encounter the King of Sweden, 
was natural enough, and can hardly be made a charge 
against Wallenstein. 

Whatever may have been thought on the subject, new 
negotiations had to be entered upon; and the Spanish 
friar, Father Quiroga, the all-influential confessor of the 
Queen of Hungary, went to Znaim, nominally for the 
purpose of explaining something about the non-arrival 
of the Spanish subsidy, but, in reality, to persuade Wal- 
lenstein to retain the command. ‘The monk was received 
with the stately courtesy invariably shown to the visiters 
of the magnificent Duke of Friedland; but his mission 
only drew from Wallenstein the remark, that “ it was 
strange to see kings ard princes employing, in worldly 
affairs, men who had altogether renounced the world.” 

At last the Duke of Eggenberg again made his ap- 
pearance at head-quarters, bearing almost supplicating 
letters from the emperor and the King of Hungary. 
The minister declared that he was authorised to obtain 
Wallenstein’s services at almost any price; and as this 
left him little more, perhaps, than a choice of dangers, 
he was forced to yield. Moderation had at no time 
formed any part of his character; and the court of 
Vienna knew that they would have to purchase his 
services at no very moderate price: but the conditions 
which he demanded, exceeded, after all, their most ex- 
travagant anticipations. The following were the terms 
dictated, rather than proposed. 

«“ Wallenstein claimed to be made commander in chief, 
with absolute power, of all the Austrian and Spanish 
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forces in Germany. Neither the King of Hungary, nor 
the emperor, were to appear with the army ; still less to 
exercise over it any act of authority. ‘The emperor was 
to dispose of no military appointment, to confer no re- 
ward—nor was any pardon which he might grant, to be 
valid, without the sanction of the Duke of Friedland. 
Whatever might be conquered and confiscated, was to be 
appropriated at the sole will and pleasure of the com- 
mander in chief, without the interference of any other 
authority, Asa certain reward for his services, Wal- 
lenstein demanded one of the hereditary provinces of 
the house of Austria—as an extraordinary reward, one 
of the conquered provinces of the empire was to be con- 
ferred upon him. All the Austrian dominions were to 
be open for the reception of the army, in case a retreat 
should become necessary. On the conclusion of a peace, 
he was to be confirmed in the possession of the duchy of 
Mecklenburg; and timely notice was to be given him, 
should it again be thought expedient to remove him from 
the command.” 

In regard to the article of pardon, Wallenstein added, 
with his own hand, a note to the effect that, “ his majesty 
was always too merciful, and forgiving,” an assertion, 
afterwards, rather questionably illustrated at his own ex- 
pense. He also recommended, that the King of Hun- 
gary should reside at Prague, on the reconquest of 
Bohemia, “ in order to gain the affections of the people, 
and to secure the fidelity of the army :”’ a pretty strong 
proof, that he never entertained the project so often as- 
cribed to him, of seizing the crown of that country. 

Ferdinand subscribed to these conditions, without a 
moment's hesitation ; nor does it appear that, though 
subsequently brought forward as clear proofs of treason- 
able intentions, they excited the least murmur at the 
time. And the Archbishop of Vienna, writing to Wal- 
lenstein immediately after the conclusion of the treaty, 
congratulates him on his noble and heroic resolution, 
which the prelate says, “ will redound, not only to the 
duke’s own glory, but to the glory and advantage of the 
emperor, and of the whole catholic world.” The cir- 
cumstance, indeed, that Wallenstein was about to en- 
counter a victorious monarch, totally independent in all 
his movements, should be borne in mind, before we as- 
cribe to sinister motives, his very natural demands for 
equal and absolute power. A commander in the field 
can hardly possess too much authority; and any inter- 
ference exercised, from a distance over an army, by 
cabinets and ministers, is sure to prove injurious to the 
progress of operations: a truth that no government has 
more fully and more frequently experienced, than that of 
Austria. 

Wallenstein’s appointment to the supreme command, 
electrified at once all the imperial armies: from the 
shores of the Danube, to the Oder and the Adriatic, the 
influence of his genius was instantly felt: a new spirit 
was infused into the hearts of the soldiers, and a new 
war commenced. The catholics again acquired courage, 
and the protestants already anticipated, with gloomy ap- 
prehension, another turn of fortune. The town of 
Nuremberg, which had received the King of Sweden with 
boisterous demonstrations of joy, was the first to send a 
memorial to the new general, assuring him, that the 
senate and citizens had only yielded to force, but were, 
in reality, the emperor’s best, and most devoted subjects. 
Wallenstein put the memorial into his pocket, and only 
replied, by inviting the deputies to dinner; a mode of 
proceeding, that deserves the highest praise ; as it evine- 
ed, at once, the general’s sagacity, courtesy and frank- 
ness. 

We have seen that, by order of the emperor, Wallen- 
stein had, even before he assumed the command of the 
army, entered into negotiations with the Saxon general 
Arnheim. ‘These were still continued, as it was from 
first to last, the Duke of Friedland’s object to detach 
Saxony and Brandenburg from the Swedish alliance. 
This plan was as just and politic, as his previous plan of 
a Danish alliance had been ; for, if it had succeeded, the 
Swedes would have been cut off from the north of Ger- 
many, and forced to an immediate retreat out of the 
central provinces of the empire. The elector of Saxony 
was still, however, too much impressed with the obliga- 
tion due to Gustavus Adolphus, to conclude any thing 
without his concurrence, and it was Wallenstein’s object 
to have the king of Sweden excluded from the treaty, so 
that nothing was settled. 

General Arnheim, who with his Saxons occupied Bo- 
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hemia, had allowed the new imperial army to be assem- 
bled, almost under his very guns; unmindful of the 
indignant remonstrances of Gustavus, he did not strike 
a single blow to impede its formation ; and he justly be- 
came the first sufferer by its operations, On the 4th of 
May, Wallenstein appeared so unexpectedly before 
Prague, that it was with some difficulty Arnheim effect- 
ed his retreat, by sacrificing an insufficient garrison, 
which he threw into the place. 

No sooner had twenty heavy guns opened from with- 
out, against the ramparts, than the Capuchin friars 
began, from within, to break down the wall of their con- 
vent, which formed part of the town wall also. Two 
breaches were soon effected, and an assault was given ; 
the first attempt failed ; but Wallenstein made the cavalry 
dismount, and, sword in hand, drive the infantry back to 
the ramparts, which were carried at the second onset. 
The Saxons fled to the castle, and obtained terms; but 
the emperor's catholic troops plundered his good catholic 
city. Wallenstein gave money to every soldier who had 
been wounded in the attack: what the monks gained by 
their share in the transaction, is not mentioned. Egra 
and Leumeritz fell as soon as invested; and Bohemia 
was as quickly recovered as it had been lost. With the 
emperor’s letter of thanks to the victor, and his assu- 
rances of endless gratitude for these important services, 
we spare the reader, as they are pretty well matters of 
course, and easily supposed. 

It was the intention of the new general to follow up 
his success by an irruption into Saxony, not only for 
the purpose of drawing the King of Sweden away from 
the centre of the empire; but for the purpose also of de- 
taching the Saxons from his alliance; objects as just in 
a military, as in a political point of view. The emperor, 
however, whose dominions were threatened, and the 
elector of Bavaria, whose country was in possession of 
the enemy, brooked not the delay, which this operation 
might require, and pressed for immediate relief; and 
Wallenstein, showing that he had power to refuse, yield- 
ed to the solicitations of the two princes. He advanced 
by stately marches to Egra, where Maximilian joined 
him with the Bavarian troops, which were to be under 
Wallenstein’s command as long as the two armies acted 
together. 

The frontier town of Egra witnessed the triumph 
which Friedland celebrated over his proud rival. Not 
satisfied with seeing before him the elector of Bavari& a 
supplicant for relief, he had obliged the humbled prince 
to leave his own country without defence, and seek his 
protector at a distance ; thus showing to the world, how 
helpless and destitute was the situation of this once 
haughty opponent. Maximilian submitted: and after a 
regular deed of reconciliation, in which both parties 
promised to forget and to forgive, had been drawn up 
und signed, a meeting was agreed on between them. 

Maximilian had been Wallenstein’s most determined 
enemy at the diet of Ratisbon, and had again used every 
effort to prevent his late re-appointment to the command 
of the army. Wallenstein, on the other hand, had ren- 
dered the emperor independent of Maximilian, and had, 
by his power and fame, thrown the proud elector of Ba- 
varia completely into the shade. All feelings of wound- 
ed pride were now, however, to be suppressed; the 
princes met and embraced in front of both armies; and 
exchanged pledges of faith and friendship, at the very 
time when one heart, at least, was overflowing with hate 
and rancour. “ It was remarked,” says the imperial 
minister, Khevenhuller, who had good access to informa- 
tion, and who could hardly fail to be a judge in such 
matters, “ that the elector of Bavaria was more perfect 
in the art of dissimulation than the Duke of Friedland.” 
What the sentiments of the latter were, we know not; 
but the former has left more than sufficient proof to jus- 
tify the historian’s assertion. 

It is said that Wallenstein, elated at the sight of the 
numerous and splendid army assembled under his com- 
mand, allowed his high spirit, pride or gratified vanity, 
to get the better of his usual reserve; and that he in- 
dulged in some idle and foolish boasts, which were after- 
wards termed extravagant, because they were not realised. 
All this, if true, may be called weakness ; but before we 
are stoically severe on the subject, we must bear in mind 
the circumstances of the case, and the fortunes of the 
individual. Wallenstein had, by his own talents, raised 
himself from humble rank to the high station he occu- 


princes and the most influential man in Europe. The 
intrigues of enemies, whom such an elevation could 
hardly fail to create, had precipitated him from the pin- 
nacle of greatness: his power had excited the fear of the 
timid, his genius the hatred of the envious; his faults 
had furnished the ostensible, his merit the real causes of 
his dismissal. But these attempts to humble him had 
failed ; he was now called from his retirement, as the 
only person deemed capable of saving his country and 
sovereign. He saw his bitterest enemy before him, a 
suppliant for aid and protection : he found himself at the 
head of a gallant and war-breathing army, ready at his 
first sign to execute any deed of daring and of gallantry ; 
and who, so situated, would not fecl his hopes awaken, 
and his spirit soar, till carried away, perhaps, beyond 
the bounds of that conventional discretion, the wisdom 
and the idol of ordinary mediocrity ? 

The imperial and Bavarian forces amounted, after 
their junction, to about sixty thousand men, and formed 
by far the most numerous army which had appeared in 
Europe since the time of Charles V. Wallenstein im- 
mediately led them into the Upper Palatinate, determined, 
it would seem, to attack the King of Sweden. How far 
Gustavus could have prevented the junction of the hos- 
tile forces, is uncertain: that he has been blamed by 
historians, ignorant of such matters, proves nothing ; but 
that he could not, after their union, immediately face 
them in the open field, is perfectly evident ; for he had, 
at the utmost, only about twenty thousand men at his 
immediate disposal. The advance of the foe rendered a 
quick resolve necessary, and Gustavus was not the man 
to despond at the mere approach of danger. 

With just strategical eye, he immediately fixed upon 
Nurenberg as the pivot of his future operations. Situat- 
ed almost in the centre of Germany, this town covered 
his conquests on the Rhine, the Danube and the Maine ; 
and left him in perfeet communication with his allies 
and possessions in the north. To make up for this tem- 
porary inferiority of numbers, he called in the spade, to 
aid the lance and musket. Entrenchments, capable of 
receiving a large army were immediately formed: the 
works completely surrounded the town and suburbs, and 
extended to a circumference of at least six miles. The 
lines were flanked by bastions and salient fasces, accord- 
ing to the nature of the ground; and the numerous 
outlets were covered by regular half-moons. The ditch 
was, in general, twelve feet broad, and eight deep; but 
from distance to distance there were closed forts and re- 
doubts of a much stronger construction. The river 
Pegnitz, which runs through the town, divided the camp 
in two parts, which were connected again by numerous 
bridges. 

While these works were in progress, the senate of 
Nurenberg, seeing that they were forced to take a part, 
did so manfully ; and atoned for their first pusillanimity, 
by the zeal and ability with which they prepared to meet 
the pending storm. They collected stores and provisions 
of all kinds, and took every possible precaution to ensure 
the health and comfort of the thousands about to be as- 
sembled around their walls. The city, with its old 
fortification, formed the centre of this vast place of arms, 
which was completed with a degree of celerity and sta- 
bility, that has not been equaled in Europe since the 
best times of the Roman legions. Upwards of three 
hundred pieces of cannon were distributed along the 
ramparts of the town and camp; and before Wallenstein 
could complete his short march from the Bohemian 
frontier, the Swedes stood secure and unassailable, within 
their new fortress. 

To attack such soldiers so posted was, of course, out 
of the question, and Wallenstein, who was urged to the 
attempt, said, that “battles enough had been fought al- 
ready, and that it was time to try another method.” He 
resolved, therefore, to subdue by famine those whom he 
could not subdue by arms; and with great judgment 
took up a position about five miles to the southwest of 
Nurenberg, so as very much to narrow, and nearly block 
up, the channels through which the king received his 
supplies. 

The imperial camp formed an irregular parallelogram, 
about four miles in length, and from one to two in breadth, 
It was placed upon a range of wooded hills on the left 
bank of the Rednitz,/a small, fordable stream, that ran 
along the front of the works, and separated the two hos- 
tile armies. The entire camp was enclosed by a line of 








pied ; and which at one time had made him the dictator of 


entrenchments: strong redoubts were erected on the 


most important points, and treble lines of abatis covered 
all the approaches. Two hills, the one called, from the 
ruins of an old castle, the Alte Feste, the other the Al. 
tenberg, form the highest points of the ground, and were 
most strongly guarded and fortified. The steep and 
rugged banks of the Rednitz helped to protect the front 
of the position; and ponds and marshes rendered jj 
access to the right extremely difficult. 

From this well-chosen spot Wallenstein detached 
Croats and light troops to cut off the Swedish supplies, 
and to harass the Swedish foragers. Gaunt famine, in 
its thousand shapes of fear and horror, was now to do 
the work of Friedland: it is a melancholy and ignoble 
ally, no doubt, but the most formidable of all, when skil. 
fully used; and on this occasion it vanquished even 
Gustavus. 

Wallenstein’s plan led to a constant succession of 
skirmishes between detached parties of the two armies, 
in which the Croats proved, at first, very troublesome to 
the Swedes. The most remarkable of these actions was 
the surprise of Frienstadt, where the imperialists had 
their principal magazine. A large convoy, which had 
arrived from Austria and Bavaria, was assembled there 
on its way to the camp before Nurenberg. Gustavus 
received information of the circumstance, and took im- 
mediate measures for attacking the place. A Colonel 
Hauwaldt, a very distinguished officer in the Swedish 
army, was detached with a strong party, so as to arrive 
by night before the town ; while the king himself covered 
the movement with another body of troops. Hauwaldt’s 
attack succeeded completely : he petarded the gates, and 
carried the place, sword in hand: an immense booty 
was obtained, and whatever could not be brought away 
was, along with the unfortunate town, given to the 
flames. 

Wallenstein, anxious for the safety of his convoy, had 
detached Colonel Spar, with about four thousand men, 
to reinforce the escort. At Bergau these troops fell in 
with Gustavus and his party. A sharp encounter en. 
sued: the imperial cavalry were soon overthrown; but 
the infantry made a determined resistance ; and, it was 
not till the king himself charged them home, at the head 
of some squadrons of horse, that they were broken and 
driven into a swamp, where the greater part were killed 
or taken. Colonel Spar was among the prisoners: he 
had concealed himself in the morass; but was betrayed 
by his fool: a just punishment, perhaps, for having so 
strange an attendant, where, as it proved, fool’s play was 
out of the question. 

The capture of this convoy, by the Swedes, occasioned 
great want in Wallenstein’s own camp, at the very time 
when he was endeavouring to subdue his adversary by 
hunger. The severe loss sustained by Spar’s detach- 
ment, also cooled the ardour of the Croats—the hussars 
of the thirty years’ war—who had before rendered them- 
selves very useful ; and it was only by a very daring and 
successful attack on a Swedish detachment, that Colonel 
Tsolan, the commander of these active bands, restored 
their courage. Wallenstein, who knew how important 
it was to maintain the confidence of these troops, re- 
warded the action splendidly. Isolan received four thou- 
sand crowns for his share, together with a fine horse, 
and was, as usual on such occasions, invited to dinner. 
Wallenstein never appeared at the splendid table which 
he kept: it was presided over by Count Michna, the 
commissary-general, who could encourage the boisterous 
conviviality of the period, which the presence of the 
stately and reserved Duke of Friedland would only have 
checked. Before the party separated, Isolan, who was 
a merry companion and a gambler, had lost at play both 
horse and money : a page immediately placed two thou- 
sand ducats before him. The hussar instantly ran to 
the apartment of the general, to return thanks for such 
extreme generosity. Wallenstein, without seeming to 
notice the subject, only pointed to a report, just received, 
which announced that a Swedish convoy was on its way 
from Wurtzburg to Nurenberg. Isolan took the hint, 
and, collecting his men, sallied forth in search of the 
enemy. He managed so well that he defeated the escort, 
took two hundred prisoners, three standards, and two 
hundred wagons Joaded with provisions: these last were 
probably the most welcome trophies which he brought ; 
for famine was already beginning to show itself in both 
camps. 

Some other instances, illustrative of Wallenstein’s 
character, and manner of gaining on the minds of 
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subordinates, may be mentioned, while we are on the sub- 
i As ss tleoer on value of discipline, though he 
could not always maintain it, he strove to implant in the 
minds of others, the advantage and necessity of paying 

and implieit obedience to his commands. When 
forming his new army, at Znaim in Moravia, he issued 
an order, directing that red sashes only should be worn 
for the future: a young officer instantly tore from his 
shoulder, and trampled under foot, a fine, gold embroi- 
dered scarf, which he had been in the habit of displaying 
with some pride. Wallenstein heard of it, and promoted 
him immediately. Riding out one day, @ soldier, taken 
in the very act of plundering, was brought before him. 
« Hang up the wretch,” said Wallenstein, and was about 
to pass on: the soldier, whe knew that entreaties would 
be vain, as the decree so pronounced was considered ab- 
solute and irrevocable, drew his sword, and calling out, 
«If I am to die, I shall at least die guilty,” rushed upon 
the general. He was instantly disarmed, but pardoned 
also, “Now let him go,” said Wallenstein ; “he has 
been sufficiently frightened.” A horseman, who had 
lost his cvirass, was disgraced before the whole regiment ; 
and an officer, who refused to accept a challenge, dis- 
missed the service. Another, who drew his sword, and 
attempted to avenge, even in the duke’s presence, an in- 
sult offered by a man of rank, was applauded. A private 
had been promoted for an act of gallantry ; but neglected 
to return thanks. Wallenstein, to whom the omission 
was pointed out, declared that he was flattered by the 
circumstance, as it proved that the man was conscious 
of having only received his due. 

The King of Sweden had summoned to his aid all the 
Swedish and allied troops that were acting in different 
parts of Germany, the moment Wallenstein made his 
appearance before Nurenberg. And it is a remarkable 
circumstance; that this prince who, two years before, 
had landed in Pomerania with only thirteen thousand 
men, now saw sixty thousand assemble at his first call 
in the centre of Germany; and that, too, after sufficient 
garrisons had been left in the numerous fortresses he had 
captured. From Bavaria and the frontiers of the T'yrol, 
from Alsace, from the banks of the Rhine, the Elbe, and 
the Oder, troops of all nations flocked in towards Nu- 
renburg. Among the numbers were two British regi- 
ments, the remains of Hamilton’s corps, who after aiding 
in the recaptare of Magdeburg, now hastened to the aid 
of their adopted sovereign. Oxenstiern assembled all 
these reinforcements at Kinzingen, about five marches 
from Nurenberg, and entered the Swedish camp on the 
16th of August, with thirty-six thousand men, sixty-six 
pieces of artillery, and four thousand wagons. The two 
most formidable armies which had. appeared during ‘the 
war, now stood opposed to each other: the fire-charged 
clouds of battle had collected from all quarters of Ger- 
many, over one point; and after empires had been ra- 
vaged, the long and terrible contest seemed about to be 
decided in a single field. 

Wallenstein has been blamed for having allowed this 
atrong reinforcement to join the King of Sweden; but 
the censure is unjust. From the moment he had deter- 
mined to make hunger do the work of arms, and knew 
his own camp to be impregnable, he was perfectly right 
in allowing these additional troops to pass unmolested. 
Directed against the Austrian dominions, or well em- 
ployed in the rear of Wallenstein’s position, the power- 
ful army that Oxenstiern brought to the aid of Gustavus, 
might have shaken the imperial throne: within the cir- 
cumference of the Swedish lines, they could only add to 
the distress already suffered there. And if that distress 
was great, before the arrival of this reinforcement, it was 
greatly augmented by the additional numbers which had 
then to be’supplied. ‘The Swedish troops had lived 
principally on the provisions so wisely collected by the 
magistrates of Nurenberg, before the arrival of the 
armies: but these stores declined exactly in proportion 
as the number of claimants for food augmented: the 
surrounding country was completely exhausted, and 
thousands of the peasantry had sought shelter within 
the lines, and augmented the scarcity. 

Crime and disease, the constant followers of hunger, 
soon appeared ; and, by breaking asunder the bonds of 
discipline, added to these evils, all those sure to result 
from insubordination, Frightful excesses were com. 
mitted : and the King of Sweden, besides making severe 
examples of the offenders, was forced to reprimand the 
German troops in a speech that, for power and eloquence, 
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has hardly ever been surpassed ; and which is said to 
have drawn tears from the eyes of the hardened soldiers 
themselves. The effect ascribed to this address has been 
doubted; though unjustly, perhaps; for Gustavus was 
eloquent, and it is in the nature of multitudes to fly from 
one extreme to the other: from deeds of cruelty to re- 
pentance, and from shame and sorrow to the commission 
of fresh atrocities. 

All this suffering rendered it necessary to employ the 
army which had been so skilfully, though injudiciously 
assembled. On the 22d of August, the king erected 
three strong batteries along the banks of the Rednitz, 
from which he cannonaded the imperialists the whole 
day ; but, as might have been anticipated, without any 
result. Wallenstein remained immovable, within his 
lines, and only replied to the Swedish guns by a similar 
fire. Hunger was to do his work for him; and nothing 
changed his resolution. Vain were the representations 
of Maximilian ; as vain the impatience for battle ex- 
pressed by his army: the entreaties of his friends in- 
fluenced his determination as little as the repeated taunts 
of his enemies. 

The first attempt to dislodge the Duke of Friedland 
having failed, a more determined effort was to be made. 
On the day after this fruitless cannonade, Gustavus 
crossed the Rednitz, with his whole army, near the small 
town of Furth; and took up a new position, which 
placed him exactly on the left: flank of the imperialists. 
Here he had the hill of the Alte Feste, the highest and 
most commanding point of their camp, nearest to his 
front; and this he caused to be attacked with great im- 
petuosity on the morning of the 24th of August. Under 
the fire of eighty pieces of artillery, four detachments, 
each composed of five hundred chosen musqueteers, 
mostly Scotsmen, as an old Nurenberg writer of the 
period informs us, led the attack: they were followed 
and supported by divisions of spearmen, who, on differ- 
ent points, attempted to force the entrenchments. But 
their bravest efforts were unavailing ; no impression 
could be made on foes, covered by works which nature 
and art alike combined to strengthen; and after repeated 
efforts, renewed with all the gallantry for which these 
unconquered troops were distinguished, the assault was 
abandoned, and the combat dwindled down to a mere 
skirmish, and fire of artillery, which continued till friend- 
ly night cast a mantle of peace over the contending foes. 

Nothing was gained by the victors, and little lost by 
the vanquished ; for in the melancholy trade of war, 
slight is the stress laid upon mere human suffering. In 
a sally, made on one point, a body of iraperial cuirassiers 
defeated some Swedish infantry, and made the celebrated 
General Torstensohn prisoner. The Cronberg horsemen, 
who styled themselves “ The Invincibles,” were less for- 
tunate: encountering a party of Finland cavalry, under 
the gallant Stalhansh, they were defeated and forced to 
fly, leaving Count Fuger, their colonel, mortally wounded 
on the field. It may be presumed that their modestly 
assumed title was in no way impaired by so untoward an 
accident. 

Wallenstein, as his duty commanded, was every where 
in the hottest of the fire: he had a horse shot under 
him, when in the very act of driving some fugitive sol- 
diers back to their post. Gustavus exposed himself with 
his usual indifference to danger, and a musket ball tore 
away part of his boot. Bernhard of Weimar, whose 
horse was also killed, particularly distinguished himself : 
he had carried a bill, that at first promised to lead to 
some advantage. Colonel Hepburn was sent by the 
king to examine the ground, and made a favourable re- 
port of its commanding position; but the failure of all 
the other attacks, probably deterred Gustavus from fol- 
lowing up this single success. 

The advanced musqueteers remained all night on the 
ground which they had gained, and the firing commenced 
again at daylight; but the king, mistrustful of fortune, 
which had failed him on this important occasion, and for 
the first time vanquished, because he was not victorious, 
declined to renew the assault. Not altogether satisfied, 
perhaps, with his conduct as a general, he was determined 
to perform, at least, the service of a platoon officer with 
distinction. Seeing Colonel Munroe, whose duty it was 
to withdraw the advanced infantry from under the ene- 
my’s works, wounded and hardly able to walk, he ordered 
him to the rear, and seizing the Scotsman’s spontoon, 
brought away the musqueteers in person, closing up the 
rear, pike in hand, like a captain or lieutenant-colonel. 








The generous gallantry of the soldier, absolutely disarm 
the voice of criticism, which, on this occasion, might be 
disposed to find fault with the kingly commander. The 
Swedish army retired, unpursued ; and took up a position 
in front of Furth, close to the field of battle. 

As on the capture of Prague, Wallenstein here also, 
distributed money among the wounded officers and sol- 
diers. Every colonel received a thousand crowns, every 
private fifteen crowns, and the wounded of intermediate 
ranks, sums in proportion. ‘ Such conduct,” says a co- 
temporary writer, “encouraged the whole army, and 
made the soldiers eager for another opportunity to fight.” 
This well-timed liberality alone, shows the man of genius, 
and places him immeasurably above the generals who 
have upheld the starvation system of modern times. 

The letter in which the imperial commander renders 
an account of this affair to the emperor, is rather a curi- 
ous document. The victor speaks modestly of the action, 
and in general terms only, but allows that the position 
was, at one time, nearly carried: on the other hand, he 
is profuse in praise of the officers and soldiers, and so- 
licits for them marks of favour and distinction. He 
concludes his letter in the following words: “ The king 
has blunted his horns a good deal in this impressa ; and 
the result has shown, that he can no longer claim the 
title of invictissimi, which must henceforth belong to 
your majesty alone.” He acknowledges to have lost 
four hundred men and a great many officers; and esti- 
mates at two thousand, the loss sustained by the enemy. 
As these are nearly the exact numbers stated by the 
Swedes themselves, for the killed and wounded on both 
sides, it shows that the generals of the seventeenth cen- 
tury had not yet learned to practise that ridiculous sys- 
tem of exaggeration, by which so many commanders of 
the nineteenth tried to forge a little fame. 

While the armies remained in position, opposed to 
each other, some courtesies passed between the respective 
leaders. The Swedish colonel, Dobattle, was taken pri- 
soner by the Croats. Wallenstein paid his ransom to 
the captors, and sent him back free of all expense, de- 
siring him to assure the king that he, Wallenstein, en- 
tertained the highest respect and admiration for his 
majesty, and looked upon him as the greatest general in 
the world. He also ransomed another Swedish officer, a 
Captain Reisel, and released him in a similar manner, 
saying, that nothing would give him greater pleasure 
than to bring about a peace between Gustavus and the 
emperor. ‘ When General Spar was exchanged, the 
King of Sweden also made some proposals of peace. 
These Wallenstein forwarded to Vienna: but the im- 
perial ministers seeing that the dreaded conqueror had, 
for some weeks at least, been arrested in his career of 
victory, thought that all danger was over, and that they 
had only to dictate their own terms. The consequence 
was, that they proposed conditions so extravagant that 
they were never sent to the Swedish camp. 

The town of Nurenberg had made great efforts and 
sacrifices, in order to support, for eleven weeks, the count- 
less multitudes pressed together upon its territory, At 
last, however, all resources were exhausted, and a retreat 
on the part of the Swedes became inevitable. Death 
had made dreadful ravages among the town’s people, 
and Gustavus had lost by disease and the sword more 
than twelve thousand soldiers. The surrounding fields 
had been trampled down ; the villages reduced to ashes, 
and the peasantry, plundered of all their property, had 
sought shelter from the violence in the recesses of woods 
and wildernesses. The heat of the season, the want of 
proper nourishment, and the grave-like exhalations that 
infected the air, occasioned the most frightful maladies 
both among men and cattle ; and long after the departure 
of the armies, the afflicted country continued to suffer 
from the ruinous effects their presence had occasioned. 

The King of Sweden seeing that he could not over- 
come the constancy of Wallenstein, and that he was 
only bringing destruction on himself and his allies, by 
his protracted stay, determined to break up his camp. 
Having placed a garrison of five thousand men in Nu- 
renberg, under the same Kniphausen who had defended 
New Brandenburg against the whole of Tilly’s army; 
he left his lines on the 8th of September, and with drums 
beating and colours flying, passed slowly along the front 
of the imperial entrenchments, and proceeded to Neu- 
stadt. Wallenstein, regardless of the bold defiance, re- 
mained unmoved upon his hills, and so far from impeding 
the march of the enemy, ordered his outposts to withdraw 
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on their approach. In his report to the emperor, he 
says, “The king made a skilful retreat, and showed 
clearly enough how well he understood his business.” 
He assigns as a reason for not obstructing the march of 
the Swedes, the absence of his cavalry, which he de- 
scribes as being distributed in distant quarters ; and adds, 
that he was not disposed to trust to the hazard of « bat- 
tle, results which he looked upon as already secure. 
«“ With the help of God,’ he continues, “ the king’s 
credit is already very much on the decline; and it will 
be all over with him as soon as Pappenheim arrives and 
attacks him on the other flank.” If the prediction was 
verified, it was owing to circumstances on which, as 
usual in such cases, the prophet could not well have 
calculated, 

It was made a principal charge against Wallenstein, 
in the official statement afterwards published by the 
court of Vienna, that he had neglected to attack the 
Swedes on this occasion. Judging of these remarkable 
events, from all the information we can now collect, we 
are bound to say that his conduct, so far from deserving 
censure, appears, on the contrary, to merit the very 
highest praise. ‘To have attacked tried and experienced 
soldiers like the Swedes, posted behind works so for- 
midable as those thrown up round Nurenberg, would 
have been rushing on almost certain defeat. When, 
with their assembled army, they afterwards defied him 
to combat on open plain, he was more than justified by 
circumstances in declining the challenge, however pain- 
ful to the feelings of a proud man must have been the 
taunts to which he exposed himself from friends and 
foes. But Wallenstein knew his game, and played it 
resolutely, in defiance of all the efforts made to shake 
his purpose; and his firmness alone proved him far su- 
perior to Tilly at Leipzig. 

In numbers and bravery, the two armies may have 


been nearly equal; but the Swedes had great tactical 
advantages. They were accustomed to act together; 
above all, they were accustomed to conquer, and placed 
the most boundless confidence in themselves, their offi- 


cers and their sovereign ; and to have risked a field battle 
against such troops, with a newly raised army, however 
brave, must have been precarious at all times ; but would 
have been criminal at such a moment. The Swedes, 
masters of all the fortresses from Colberg on the distant 
Baltic, to Mayence on the Rhine, were too firmly based 
to suffer any great loss from a reverse sustained under 
the walls of Nurenberg. To the imperial party, on the 
other hand, defeat must have been ruinous. Wallen- 
stein’s army was their last stay, and its overthrow would 
have cost the emperor his crown, the Elector of Bavaria 
his dominions, and must have rendered the protestant 
religion dominant in Germany: ultimately, perhaps, in 
Europe. And, as nearly all the chances of battle were 
in favour of Gustavus, we are not asserting too much, 
when we say that it was the prudence of the Duke of 
Friedland which alone saved the catholic power from 
entire destruction. How the great obligation was repaid, 
we shall soon have occasion to see. 


—>— 
CHAPTER VII. 

Campaign of 1632 continued—Battle of Lutzen—Death of Gus- 
tavus and defeat of Wallenstein—Examination of the reports 
respecting the pretended assassination of the King of Sweden 
—The plans ascribed to him. 


The long stay which Gustavus made in the camp be- 
fore Nurenberg seems the only military errer that can 
be laid to the charge of this great soldier, during his 
German campaigns. From the moment that Wallen- 
stein’s army was arrested before the Swedish camp, not 
another soldier should have been brought within its limits; 
and the great reinforcement which Oxenstiern led to the 
king's aid, ought to have marched into Austria and Ba- 
varia, and struck at the heart of the enemy’s power, 

From Nurenberg the King of Sweden directed his 
march to Neustadt, on the Aisch, where he halted and 
gave his troops some rest. Having afterwards despatched 
Bernhard, duke of Weimar, to Wurtzburg, for the de- 
fence of the Maine, he returned with the rest of his 
army into Bavaria, to complete the conquest of that 
country. 

Five days after the king’s departure, Wallenstein gave 
his camp to the flames, and left the banks of the Rednitz. 
He directed his march on Bamberg, where he separated 
from Maximilian, who hurried to the defence of his own 
country. Wallenstein refused him every assistance: it 
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was his object to separate the Saxons from the Swedes, 
and he now determined to follow up this well-conceived 
plan with all the means at his disposal. Having 
vainly attempted to reduce the castle of Coburg, which 
a Swedish garrison defended against him, the imperial 
commander advanced into the very heart of Saxony, and 
took Leipzig on the twenty-third of October. But, so 
far from ordering the country to be plundered and laid 
waste, as stated by Schiller and other historians, he gave 
strict injunctions to the contrary. We have before us 
the letters written to Holk and Gallas on the subject, 
and they contain the most positive directions to refrain 
from all acts of violence. “ Let nothing,” he says, “ be 
destroyed or taken from the peasantry, for we must live 
during the winter on the supplies we can find here.” 
In a postscript is added : “The Croats must not, under 
pain of death, presume to take a single thing from the 
people.” 

It is not, however, severity of punishment alone that 
ensures from troops implicit obedience to the orders of 
their superiors. It is only by the perfect working of the 
whole military machinery, that obedience is maintained ; 
and in this essential part the armies of the seventeenth 
century were, as already stated, extremely deficient. 
Gustavus Adolphus was the first who established some- 
thing like subordination: and he was enabled to effect 
this difficult task, owing as much to the moral strength 
derived from his character and genius, as from his indi- 
vidual position. Gustavus was not only a king, but a 
great king, and his high reputation gave an oracular force 
to his orders, that hardly left an opening for disobedience : 
and not a little of his success was due to the power 
which he thus acquired. And yet we learn, from many 
of his letters, that-he could not always calculate with 
perfect certainty on the exact fulfilment of his commands. 
The Prussian army, under Frederick II., was the first to 
show an example of perfect military subordination. The 
other armies of Europe gradually adopted the Prussian 
machinery, which worked ill or well, in different coun- 
tries, according as national character, habits, manners, 
and the general state of society, were adapted to the 
military frame-work. Where power was sufficiently ab- 
solute, and well regulated, to enforce equal obedience, 
from the highest to the lowest; or where a due sense of 
honour pervaded all ranks, so as to admit of perfect re- 
liance being placed on the word and faith of the officers 
entrusted with the most trifling, as well as the most im- 
portant commands, there such a system worked well ; 
but exactly in preportion as these means of control fell 
short, so did the system of military subordination also 
fall short of excellence. Asiatic and South American 
governments have never been able to introduce military 
subordination in their armies, and there are armies in 
Europe in which subordination is to this day merely 
nominal. In the German armies of the seventeenth 
century, the punishments were extremely severe: death 
indeed was the most usual; but, as we shall see from 
Wallenstein’s own letters, subordination was very pre- 
carious. 

The Duke of Friedland, when meditating the inva 
sion of Saxony, had written to Pappenheim, who com- 
manded a separate corps on the Lower Rhine, to march 
in the same direction, and to join the main army at 
Leipzig. Suspecting, however, that some excuse would 
be made to evade compliance, he enclosed a gencral or- 
der, directing the next officer in seniority to assume the 
command of the troops, in case Pappenheim should be 
detained by iliness—and it was signified at the same 
time, that all the officers failing to accompany the army 
should forfeit their commissions. Commands so posi- 
tive could not well be disregarded, and Pappenheim ap- 
peared accordingly ; but before setting out on bis march, 
he applied both to the emperor and to the King of Spain 
to have the order recalled. It does not appear that the 
emperor took any notice of the application, but the King 
of Spain wrote to Wallenstein, saying, that “ the cap- 
ture of Maestrich had so much augmented the arrogance 
of the inflated Hollanders, as to render Pappenheim’s 
return to the Netherlands very desirable.” Wallenstein 
never allowed the troops to return to the frontiers of 
Holland, thinking, perhaps, that as the King of Spain 
had kept back the promised subsidy, his majesty had for- 
feited his right to advise the movements of-armies, which 
he never helped to pay, 

Just before Pappenheim’s arrival, Wallenstein sent an 





order to Genera] Altringer, who was stil] acting on the 


Danube, directing him to march immediately into Sax. 
ony, “ because,” he says, “ we hear nothing of Pappen. 
heim, who will hardly arrive.” This letter he encloses, 
open, to General Gallas, to be forwarded, and writes to 
him as follows: “I may acquaint you, however, in cop. 
fidence, that Pappenheim has arrived within two marches 
of us, and will join me at Leipzig the day after to-mor. 
row; but as I well know the Duke of Bavaria, I tej 
him the reverse ; for, were he to know it, he would find 
means to detain Altringer and his troops.” It was no 
easy matter to carry on systematic operations with such 
precarious authority, and Wallenstein was more than 
justified in demanding the ample powers to be obtained 
on assuming the command. 

The King of Sweden had reduced Ingolstadt to ex. 
tremity, when he received the unwelcome intelligence of 
Wallenstein’s irruption into Saxony; and he was too 
well acquainted with the character of John George to 
expose so weak and vain a prince to the arts and arms 
of Friedland: for the elector, though incapable of being 
himself the head of the protestant party, was jealous of 
the fame of Gustavus; and contemptible as an indivi 
dual, he was formidable from the power as well as from 
the position of his dominions. Gustavus was obliged, 
therefore, to abandon the brilliant prospects opening in 
the south, where the road to Vienna was almost clear, 
and to hurry with all speed to the aid of this precarious 
ally: thus showing how judicious was the plan on which 
the Duke of Friedland continued to act. 

A sufficient force having been left for the protection of 
his Bavarian conquests, the king proceeded, by forced 
marches, to Erfurth, where he joined the Duke of Wei- 
mar; from thence the army advanced to Naumburg, 
which was so rapidly seized that Wallenstein had not 
even time to reinforce the detachment which occupied 
the place. On this his last march, Gustavus was every 
where received with boundless demonstrations of joy. 
The people, terrified at the approach of the imperial 
troops, flocked from all directions to meet and hail their 
protector and liberator; they kneeled down before him 
as he passed, vied with each other for an opportunity to 
kiss, or merely to touch the hem of his garment, or the 
sheath of his sword. “Rise up, rise up,” said Gusta- 
vus, more than once, “ or God will punish me for being 
the cause of this idolatry.” These testimonies of love, 
gratitude, and admiration, however foolishly expressed, 
cast nevertheless a beautiful and brilliant halo round the 
closing scene of so great and glorious a life. 

The imperial general, true to’ his plan of separating 
the Saxons from the Swedes, was on his march from 
Leipzig to Torgau, where he hoped to destroy the Saxon 
army, or to intimidate the elector, when he received the 
unexpected news of the king’s arrival at Naumburg. 
Another and a more difficult game had now to be played, 
and Wallenstein took his part accordingly. He imme- 
diately countermarched, and determined to fall, with his 
whole army, upon the Swedes, before they could form a 
junction with the Saxons. Every appearance of success 
was in his favour: his army was estimated at little less 
than forty thousand men, and the Swedes alone could 
hardly have more than twenty or twenty-two thousand 
at hand. The opportunity -was therefore not to be lost: 
it was doubly dear to Wallenstein; because his inac- 
tivity before Nurenberg had given rise to a belief that 
he feared to encounter the King of Sweden on level 
plain. The army advanced to Weisenfels, and a regu- 
lar reconnaissance of the Swedish position at Naumburg 
was undertaken, But here, as at Werben, and at Nu- 
renberg, the indefatigable King of Sweden was already 
so strongly posted and entrenched as to render hopeless 
all direct attempts to force his camp. 

Wallenstein desired his generals to assemble and con- 
sult on the best plan to be pursued : he was not himself 
present at the meeting, and it is evident that Pappenheim 
was the person who most strongly influenced the delibe- 
rations. A council of war seldom fights; and on this 
occasion all the generals decided against an attack on 
the Swedish position, which they declared to be too 
strong to be assailed with any prospect of suocess, They 
also expressed the singular opinion that Gustavus in- 
tended to make a long stay in his camp, as he had done 
at Nurenberg. But why the active King of Sweden 
should have come all the way from Bavaria to shut him- 
self up at Naumburg, they forbore to explain. It was 
further deemed advisable by this extraordinary assembly 
that Pappenheim should hasten to the relief of Cologne, 
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with two thousand Croats, and that the rest of the army 
should go quietly into winter quarters ; ready to assem- 
ble, however, at a moment’s notice, if necessary. Wal- 
lenstein entered into the views of his generals, stran 
as these now appear, and having placed most of the 
troops in cantonments, despatched Pappenheim to the 
hine. 

? This commander was ordered to dislodge, on his way, 
a Swedish garrison from Halle, and received for that pur- 
pose six regiments of infantry and six of cavalry, which 
were not to accompany the march further than was re- 
quired for the execution of this service. Wallenstein 
himself took post with some troops at Lutzen, to cover 
the expedition. 

Colonel Diodati, who was quartermaster to the army, 
drew up, for the information of the emperor, a detailed 
and pretty clear account of all these proceedings. ~ In 
this document he states, with great and rather singular 
candour, that the plan devised by the council of war fail- 
ed, because “ the views of the King of Sweden did not 
at all accord with theirs ;”—a circumstance that might, 
perhaps, have been anticipated without much delibera- 
tion. 

Before daylight on the 5th of November, the Swedes 
unexpectedly broke up from Naumburg, and proceeded 
towards Pegau. ‘Their object was evidently to join the 
Saxons at Dresden, where Arnheim had arrived with 
part of his troops: the march on Grima, as reported by 
Heart, was totally impracticable. About ten o’clock in 
the morning, the king learned, from intercepted letters, 
as well as from some peasants and prisoners, that Pap- 
penheim with a large force had left the army, and that 
Wallenstein himself was in the plain of Lutzen. The 
eagle darts not more promptly from his tranquil course 
in mid air, to seize upon some unexpectedly discovered 
prey, than Gustavus turned, on this occasion, to dart 
upon the foe, so closely within his grasp. “ Right shoul- 
ders forward” was the order passed along the column, 
and the whole army was immediately in full march for 
the celebrated field of death and fame. 

Three signal guns fired from the castle of Weisen- 
fels announced to Wallenstein the approach of the 
Swedes; and bands of fugitive cavalry soon came hur- 
rying in to confirm the fearful tidings; for fearful they 
were at the moment. Pappenheim was at a distance ; 
most of the other troops were distributed in cantonments, 
and could only arrive successively on the field. To re- 
treat was impossible; the Elbe, and a line of hostile 
fortresses were behind; to fall back on Leipzig was to 
abandon Pappenheim and the other detached corps to 
certain destruction; to follow Pappenheim was to aban- 
don the only communication with the Austrian states; 
to enclose himself in a hostile country, and leave open 
the junction to all the Saxon and Swedish troops. 

In such an hour of fear, courage and promptness of 
resolution could alone save the imperial army, who were 
thrown into great confusion by this unexpected advance 
of the enemy, and Wallenstein was not wanting to his 
fame. Though he had hardly twelve thousand men at 
hand, be determined at all hazards to make a stand till 
the rest of his forces should arrive: the appointed sig- 
nal guns were fired, and orders sent to all the corps to 
march immediately upon Lutzen. Pappenheim also was 
directed to hurry on towards the field with every man 
and gun he could assemble.* Fortune aided these ex- 
ertions, The roads leading towards Lutzen were deep 
and miry, The Swedes in their advance had to cross the 
Ripach, a small streamlet with high clayey banks, that 
retarded the march. Isolan defended the passage with 
Croats and cuirassiers: he was indeed routed with loss ; 
but even victory occasioned delay. A thick November 
fog, so usual in these low marshy countries, brought day 
to an early close ; and darkness already covered the plain 
before the Swedes could profit by the chance that pro- 
* The Duke of Friedland to Field Marshal Pappen- 

heim. 
_ “The enemy is marching hitherwards. Break up 
instantly with every man and gun, so as to arrive here 
early in the morning. And I remain, A. D. of M. 


“P.8.—He is already at the pass and the hollow 
road,” 


“I found this letter,” says Forster, «in the archives 
of Vienna: it was covered with the blood of Pappen- 
beim, bar had it in his pocket on the day of the battle.” 


mised so fairly in the morning. Wallenstein made good 
use of the time thus gained. 

The plain of Lutzen is a perfect level, without tree, 
bush, or elevation, and offers no where any advantage 
in point of ground. But there, as in most of the flat 
countries of Germany, the roads are separated from the 
fields by ditches; and these Wallenstein turned very 
ably to account. He took post behind the road leading 
from Weisenfels to Leipzig; having the small town of 
Lutzen on his right: the left was entirely uncovered. 
General Holk placed the troops in order of battle as they 
arrived during the night, and caused the ditches that 
bordered the roads to be deepened. The earth of the 
ditch nearest the Swedes was thrown outwards, and 
musqueteers placed in the ditch so as to fire over the ex- 
cavated earth as over a parapet: the earth from the 
inner ditch was thrown inwards, and another line of 
musqueteers placed on the level field behind it, so as to 
fire over the parapet as well as over the heads of the 
front line of musqueteers, ‘This arrangement was pro- 
bably more ingenious than judicious; for, to fire over the 
heads of soldiers, at such a distance and at so small an 
elevation, tends to make them at least very unsteady. 

About two hundred yards behind this road the army 
was formed, according to a plan drawn by Wallenstein 
himself. As we have Forster’s copy of it before us, and 
as the formation differs so totally from the accounts 
given by historians, we shall here describe it, for the 
satisfaction of the curious in military antiquities. Un- 
fortunately there is no scale attached to the drawing, so 
that we can form no certain idea of the extent of front 
occupied. 5 

The infantry are formed in ten large square battalions, 
of which six are in first, and four in second line; double 
the number also represented by historians. Behind the 
openings left between the larger battalions, smaller bodies 
of infantry, light troops perhaps, are posted ; so as to make 
in all something like four lines, the first three resembling 
the Roman guincunz order of battle. The cavalry are 
posted on the flanks, six large bodies in column on each. 
The entire forms very nearly a parallelogram, the front 
of which only exceeds the depth by about one third. On 
the left a place is marked for Pappenheim, and a field- 
work is traced out on the same flank. A battery is 


marked in front of the centre, where we know that seven | 


guns were stationed. The windmill battery on the right, 
where, as we also know, seventeen guns were placed, is 
not marked on the plan. The garden walls round Lut- 
zen were loopholed and lined with musqueteers. What 
was the number of troops collected is uncertain; but it 
is not likely that they exceeded six and twenty or eight 
and twenty thousand men, even including Pappenheim’s 
cavalry, which, contrary to ordinary statements, arrived 
in sufficient time to take some rest before the commence- 
ment of the action. Goltz commanded the left wing, 
Holk the right, and Offizius the centre. Wallenstein, 
as commander-in-chief, very properly assumed no par- 
ticular post. _ As he suffered severely from gout, he came 
to the ground in his carriage, and was carried through 
the ranks in a sedan chair: it was only when the action 
began that he got on horsback. Thus occupied and 
posted, the imperial army awaited the dawning of the 
eventful morning. 

The Swedes, after the passage of the Ripach, advanced 
close to Lutzen, and having formed their order of battle, 
remained all night under arms. The troops were drawn 
up in the same manner as at Leipzig; the infantry in 
two lines, with Henderson’s Scotish regiment in reserve. 
There were four brigades in the front line, and as many 
in the second; but the brigades of the first had twenty 
companies each, while those of the second had only 
thirteen companies, The cavalry, which nearly equaled 
the infantry in strength, was posted on the flanks, also 
in two lines; one regiment remained in reserve along 
with Henderson’s infantry. Forty pieces of artillery 
were distributed aiong the line: the left reached nearly 
to the village of Lutzen, and the right extended to be- 
yond the Floss-Graben, a shallow canal used for floating 
timber, and easily passed at all points. The king him- 
self commanded the right wing, Bernhard of Weimar 
the left, and Kniphausen the second line. In point of 
numbers, the Swedes, who were probably not more than 
twenty thousand strong, were inferior to the imperial- 
ists; but the extended front of their brigades, the greater 
pliability of their formations, and the superior tactical 
training of the soldiers, gave them, in all other respects, 





a decided superiority. The imperial army might be com- 
pared to the alligator, formidable from its strength and 
fierceness if attacked in front; but slow, rigid, and un- 
wieldy in its movements: while the Swedish host more 
resembled the lion, being active as well as strong, and 
as able to spring directly upon the foe, as to tear, strike, 
and deal destruction in every direction. Still, the man- 
ner in which the armies of the period went to work in 
the hour of battle, with their mixed masses of spearmen 
and musqueteers, is a difficulty which historians have 
left unsolved, and which, at this distance of time, we 
are not well able to explain. What were the speaymen 
doing, exposed, without any power of reaction, to the 
shot, when the musqueteers were engaged; and what 
became of the musqueteers when the battle came to 
« push of pike.” 

Though these particular points are obscure, we can 
very well understand that, in some way or other, good 
work might be effected with spears and muskets, be- 
cause they are manly and formidable arms. But what 
will posterity think of our bayonets !—will they ever 
believe that such rickety zig-zags were seriously intend- 
ed to be used in mortal combat? And what idea must 
future generations form of the historians and despatch 
writers, who have gravely ascribed victories to the power 
of such weapons? What, again, must be deemed of the 
military intelligence of an age which could tolerate the 
tactical puerilities founded on the presumed use of a toy 
that has been brandished, with bombastic fierceness, for 
upwards of a century, and has never yet, in fair and 
manly fight, inflicted a single wound on mortal man? 
We must return, however, to a battle fought with dif- 
ferent and more efficient arms. 

The morning of the 6th of November broke dark and 
dimly on the plain of Lutzen; the sun was obscured, 
and the ground every where covered by a thick and im- 
penetrable mist: nature seemed anxious to withhold the 
light destined to shine on the approaching scene of hu- 
man destruction. The continued fog enabled the Swedes 
to advance unmolested, and perhaps unobserved, to with- 
in about a thousand yards of the enemy. Here they 
halted; and while waiting till the haze should clear 
away, the king commanded prayers to be said in front of 
every regiment: and aftetwards gave out a psalm him- 
self, in which the whole army joined. Service over, he 
rode along the ranks, and addressed the troops. His 
speeches have been variously reported, and probably a 
good deal lengthened. Certain it is that he said to some 
regiments, “ Fight as usual, brave comrades, and you 
will this day make me the first king in the world.” Gus- 
tavus, who,—like Alexander, Henry IV., Charles XII, and 
other generals of what we may call the bold and daring 
school of tactics,—always attacked at the head of the 
cavalry, rode very conspicuous horses: on this occasion 
he was mounted on a white charger of peculiar beauty, 
which, according to Gassion, had been thrown in his 
way by the enemy, in order that it might betray him to 
their fire on the day of battle. As at Leipzig, he wore 
a plain elk-skin coat; a former wound preventing him 
from wearing armour, the use of which was rapidly de- 
clining among officers of rank. Wallenstein also wore 
a buff coat ; but it was laced and embroidered according 
to the most splendid fashion of the period. 

About half past eleven o’clock the sun began to break, 
with red and ominous glare through the haze: Lutzen 
was discovered to be in flames: it had been set on fire 
to prevent the right wing of the imperialists from being 
turned ; and stray shots from the advanced parties told 
that the expectant foes were gradually gaining sight of 
each other. ‘The ardent courage of Gustavus could no 
longer be restrained. Placing himself at the head of the 
regiment of Steinbock, he ordered the army to advance, 
and exclaiming, “« Now Lord Jesus, give us aid; we 
are going to fight for the honour of thy holy name,” led 
on towards the enemy. The shouts of exulting thou- 
sands, who, under such a leader, deemed themselves 
marching to assured victory, replied to the order; and 
the gallant display of pennons and standards that waved 
high above the ranks of ancient war, told that the un- 
conquered host was marching to the onset. 

A terrible fire of musquetry and artillery received 
them as they approached: it checked not the progress of 
troops who on level ground acknowledged no equal foes. 
The trenches are passed, but a heavy loss is sustained 
and much confusion occasioned in the ranks of the as- 
sailants. The left wing of the imperial cavalry, charged 
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by the Swedish cavalry under the king in person, is 
thrown and pursued across the plain. Equal success 
attends the centre: the blue* and yellow brigades, after 
scattering the troops that lined the road, and carrying 
the seven gun battery, fall with determined resolution 
on the first line of the imperial infantry. The serried 
mass of spears bears down all resistance ; Wallenstein’s 
musqueteers perish in the shock of the hostile lances, 
and his front battalions are broken and forced to fly. 
The firing continues only near Lutzen; the Swedes, 
masters of a great part of the field, shout victory, and 
deem the day already gained. 

But on the left they had been less fortunate. Bern- 
hard of Weimar, exposed to a galling fire from the troops 
posted behind the garden walls and enclosures of the 
burning village, as well as to the fire of the seventeen 
gun battery, had been unable to make any impression. 
Gustavus, informed of the ill success of this wing, hur- 
ried to its aid. He reformed the troops, and again pre- 
pared to lead them forward. Wallenstein was similarly 
occupied: riding from rank to rank, and from regiment 
to regiment, he brought the fugitives to a stand, advanced 
fresh corps, and made a fierce attack on the brigades of 
the Swedish centre, who, disordered by their own suc- 
cess, were forced back across the road, and obliged to 
abandon the captured battery. The ever active Gustavus 
again arrested the progress of the imperialists; and hav- 
ing, with uncovered head,t returned thanks for the vic- 
tory he thought already won, he galloped forward, 
accompanied by a few attendants only, to see how the 
advantage could best be followed up. 

At this moment a musket ball shattered his left arm; 
and finding himself growing faint from loss of blood, he 
requested Francis Albert, Duke of Lauenburg, to lead 
him out of the battle. In attempting to clear the front 
of their own men, they came too near a party of the 
enemy, and the king received another shot in the back. 
“Take care of yourself, brother,” said the unhappy 
prinee to the Duke of Lauenburg, “ I have got enough,” 
and instantly fell from his horse. The foe approached ; 
the attendants fled; and even Gustavus, the great, the 
generous, and the brave, was abandoned in his dying 
moments. A page, the son of Baron Lubeling of Nu- 
renberg, alone remained by the fallen monarch. This 
young mar leaped from his horse and offered it to the 
king; but Gustavus was too feeble to mount: he only 
raised his hands, and the page was unable to lift him. A 
party of imperialists rode up and asked, “ who was the 
wounded man ?” Lubeling replied that be was an officer. 
The enemy, not satisfied with the answer, or seeing 
Swedes advancing, despatched the king with several 
sword and pistol wounds. Gustavus in expiring said, 
“IT was King of Sweden.” Lubeling remained, mortally 
wounded, by the side of his master: the storm of battle 
swept along, and both bodies, stript to the skin, were 
soon disfigured beneath the hoofs of vaunting enemies. 

The king’s horse, flying wild, with loosened rein and 
blood-covered housings, gave the first intimation of what 
had happened; and fugitive attendants too soon con- 
firmed the fatal tidings. An equerry named Trueshes, 
who had seen the king fall, was the first to tell the Duke 
of Weimar that Gustavus was either dead or wounded 
in the hands of the enemy. Bernhard hastened to 
Knipbausen, and whispered the sad news into his ear, 
asking him what was to be done?’ The general replied, 
that, as the troops were still in good order, it would be 
easy to effect a retreat. But of this the high-hearted 
Weimar would hear nothing: on the contrary, he ex- 
pressed his resolution to fight it out to the last; and to 
release the king, if a prisoner, or to avenge his death, 
should he have fallen. Calling on the soldiers to follow 
him, in order to liberate their captive and wounded sove- 
reign, he again reformed the troops and prepared to ad- 
vance. The colonel of the regiment of Stcinback refused 
to obey: Bernhard cut him down with his own hand ; 
the rest submitted. Order having been restored, the 
whole line was again led towards the enemy, who, with 
great promptness, had taken advantage of his temporary 
success to restore his battle, and re-oceupy his favourable 
position, 

Undismayed by the heavy fire of musquetry from the 
trenches, the Swedes again cross the road; they had the 





* The blue brigade was composed of British.— Hoyer, 
Geschichte der Kriegskunst. 
t Bernhard of Weimar’s letter to Louis XIII. 
4 





death of their great king to avenge; and who could 
value life when the noblest had been sacrificed? Reli- 
gion, loyalty, patriotism animated the imperialists : every 
sentiment that could raise the heart and nerve the arm 
of the brave was in action; nor was @ sterner combat 
than the one which followed ever fought by exasperated 
men. The gallantry of the Swedish onset again bears 
down all resistance; not only is the windmill battery 
taken, the large battery on the right also falls into the 
hands of the assailants ; and the imperial guns are turn- 
ed against their own battalions. The left wing is once 
more driven from the field, the centre is in disorder ; 
powder wagons blow up in rear of the army, and ren- 
der the confusion general : whole regiments already take 
to flight: the exulting Swedes shout victory ; when 
Pappenheim again tears the blood-stained laurel from 
their brows. This intrepid soldier received the order to 
march on Lutzen, at the very moment when his men 
were engaged in sacking the town of Halle. He instant- 
ly sounded to horse, and leaving directions for the in- 
fantry and artillery to follow, as soon as they could be 
assembled, set out at the head of his cavalry, and hur- 
ried, with spur of fire, towards the scene of action. 

The imperial army was beaten, when his heroic spirit 
gave them another chance for victory. Collecting the 
best of his troops, who had taken little share in the first 
part of the action, he threw himself on the fatigued and 
toosened ranks of the Swedish right wing, and again bore 
them back. Wallenstein, profiting by this success, once 
| more brought the infantry of the centre to the charge. 

The fiercest combat ever known to any of the soldiers 
| present here took placc, and the Swedes, unable to with- 
| stand the onset of additional thousands, were forced, with 
| dreadful slaughter, across the trenches, and the twice- 
| captured guns were again retaken. Wallenstein in the 
| midst of the fire, directed this terrible combat himself; 
| wherever danger was greatest there he was present: all 

his attendants were struck down by his side; a cannon 
| shot tere the spur from his heel, and several musket 
| balls lodged in the folds of his buff coat ; but he escaped 
| unharmed. Not so fortunate was Pappenheim, the 
Telamon of the army, and the most formidable warrior 
of the house of Austria, and of the church. Urged on 





* by his fiery impetuosity, he penetrated, at the head of 


his cavalry,—who readily followed such a leader,—into 
| the very midst of the Swedes, and fell, nobly fighting in 
| the foremost rank. Two musket balls pierced his scar- 
covered breast, and fainting from loss of blood, he was 
| carried out of the field. While in the arms of his at- 
| tendants, a murmur reached his ear that Gustavus was 
|no more. When the report was confirmed to him, a ray 
| of light re-animated, for a moment, his glazing eyes: 

«“ Then tell the Duke of Friedland,” he said, « that I die 
| happy, since I know that this irreconcileable enemy of 
| my religion, has fallen with me on the same day.” 
| The gleam of victory, which the spirit of Pappenheim 
| had shed over the imperial army, vanished again with 
| the fall of its author. The cavalry which he had so 
| bravely led, fatigued by their long and hurried- march, 
were unable to follow up the advantage they had gained. 
The rest of the army occupied the ground on which 
they had fought; but in broken and mixed-up bands, 
without officers, without order, and totally incapable, 
therefore, of any combined effort. The Duke of Weimar 
profited quickly by the helpless condition of the enemy : 
and the superior discipline of the Swedish troops well 
aided his spirited exertions. The reserves were brought 
forward, the other troops were formed around them, and 
as day was closing, the army advanced, for a third time, 
against the imperialists. 

The resolution itself was enough to insure victory ; 
for the long and fearful excitement of battle once relax- 
ed, leaves the toil-eworn frame nerveless and exhausted ; 
and the mind itself destitute of the energy and elasticity 
requisite for any renewal of vigorous exertion. And in 
war, a bold onset made by a few resolute men, against 
troops who have maintained, even successfully, a hard 
day’s combat, is pretty sure to turn the scale in favour of 
the new assailants. And at Lutzen, the resistance offer- 
ed to the third attack of the Swedes, was comparatively 
feeble: the trenches were passed, the guns captured, and 
the enemy, whose styength and order were completely 
gone, was forced at last to Jeave the long-disputed field, 

Under cover of darkness, Wallenstein withdrew his 
army towards l,eipzig, leaving his baggage and artillery 
in possession of the victors, An hour after nightfall) 








Pappenheim’s infantry arrived; still strong enough 1o 
have disputed the ground with the exhausted Swedes: 
but destitute of orders, and uncertain as to the result of 
the action, they followed their comrades to Leipzig ; and 
without having been exposed to a single shot, shared com. 
pletely in the defeat of the army, by falling, like them, 
into that state of disorganisation, always the surest proof 
and worst consequence of a lost battle. 

The number killed outright in both armies is gene. 
rally estimated at nine thousand men ; but as this would, 
according to modern computation, give about thirty 
thousand killed and wounded, we may easily suppose it 
to be exaggerated. The loss must, however, have been 
very great; the whole plain; from Lutzen to the Floss. 
Graben, was covered, as an eye-witness says, with 
“ heaps of slain ;” and Wallenstein could only assemble 
two thousand effective men, on the morning after the 
action, when he attempted to bring his lost artillery from 
the field ; while the Swedes, on their part, mustered less 
than twelve thousand men at Weisenfels, a few days 
afterwards. The imperial army was completely disor. 
ganised, owing to the loss of all its stores and artillery, 
and to the fall of its best and ablest officers. 

The most lamented of these was Pappenheim, who 
died at Leipzig on the day after the action. This officer, 
who is still one of the most popular of German heroes, 
gave at the battle of Prague the first proofs of that 
dauntless courage for which he afterwards became so 
celebrated. At the head of a small body of cavalry, he 
overthrew a whole regiment of the enemy; and being 
severely wounded, was left for dead on the field, till ac- 
cidentally discovered by those who were plundering the 
slain. A few years afterwards he vanquished the in- 
surgents in Upper Austria; and distinguished himself on 
all occasions, during the war, by a spirit of daring 
enterprise, that rose superior to every toil and every 
danger. 

This heroic gallantry, though it obtained for him the 
admiration of his subordinates, exposed him, in too many 
cases, to the envy of his equals and superiors, Forget- 
ful that, in war, the dictates of courage are nearly the 
best that can be followed, these-men represented him as 
a useful soldier, but an incapable commander ; though 
the result generally proved the reverse. He was long 
victorious in Lower Saxony: and his romantic expedi- 
tion to the relief of Macstrich, so emblematic of his 
character, showed great justness in calculating move- 
ments, and failed of success only in consequence of the 
mean malevolence of the Spaniards, who did not fire a 
single shot in aid of the army which had come to their 
assistance. 

At the battle of Leipzig he retarded the defeat of the 
imperialists by his exertions, and covered the retreat when 
the day was lost. It is not true that Tilly ascribed to 
him the unfortunate result of the action. Both Tilly 
and Wallenstein were above such practices; and it re- 
dounds to the honour of both, that they strove, on all 
occasions, to place the merit of their subordinates in a 
favourable light. Wallenstein deserves particular praise 
on this account: he was liberal in his commendations; 
but never made family rank the standard of military 
merit. 

It is further said of Pappenheim, that he was a man 
of cultivated mind, and had displayed an early taste for 
learning and the arts, which too soon withered beneath 
the chilling tempest of war. We know not how the 
case may have been ; for none of his letters throw any 
light on the subject: but we cannot agree with those 
who would make us believe that war tends to harden 
the heart, to blunt the imagination, or blight genius in 
the bud. Our opinion is exactly the reverse: there is 
so much in war to awaken all the better feelings of our 
nature, that, though it may occasionally harden the bad, 
it can scarcely fail to improve the good. In civil life the 
heart is chilled by a daily contact with callous and cal 
culating society,—to say nothing of the vapid affectation 
of mere fashion,—generous feeling, if called forth, meets 
with no sympathy : it finds itself in a strange world, and 
hastens back, ashamed, to the recesses of the heart, where 
it withers and decays; if not, as too often happens, 
turned to raneour and misanthropy by ingratitude and 
ill usage. 

In war, on the contrary, there is so much generous 
devotion to duty and humanity, constantly brought 
before the eyes, that it is impossible not to think well of 
men. Independently altogether of the gallantry and 
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heroism so frequently displayed, in the hour of battle, by 
the humblest soldier, there is so much disinterestedness, 
so much readiness to aid comrades and friends, even at 
the hazard of life; so much willingness to make sacri- 
fices for the destitute and forlorn, that no man of fair 
feeling, can help being impressed with a lofty idea of the 
excellence which human nature is capable of attaining. 
The iron hand of war shakes off from men the trammels 
of habitual thought that bind down the greater part of 
the species to every-day mediocrity : it throws them back, 
and roughly too, upon their own innate qualities, which 
are brought rapidly to light and maturity. That, along 
with the good, many bad qualities are also brought to 
light, cannot indeed be denied: but the school which 
leads to perfection has yet to be discovered. 

In returning to the direct thread of our subject, we 
mention, as a matter of curiosity, that among those who 
fell at Lutzen, was an Abbot of Fulda, who had come to 
witness the battle. In the request he addressed to Wal- 
lenstein, for permission to join the army, this very 
Christian prelate—who was killed, not in administering 
consolation to the dying, but in galloping about the field 
along with a German prince,—says, that he is willing to 
put up with the « fare of the humblest soldier :” and the 
leveling hand of war kept him to the very letter of his 
bargain. 

Wallenstein abandoned Leipzig on the day following 
the battle, and continued his retreat without interruption, 
till he placed the broken remnants of his army securely 
in winter quarters, behind the lofty mountains of Bo- 
hemia. The victorious Swedes in front, and the unbroken 
Saxons on his flank, left him evidently no other alter- 
native. He was feebly pursued: the Swedes, uncertain 
of their position after the fall of their sovereign, proceed- 
ed to Weisenfels, where they mustered at first only 
twelve thousand men. These acknowledged Bernhard 
Duke of Weimar for their leader ; and it must be con- 
fessed, that they could hardly have made a better choice. 
This prince, who acted an influential part in the great 
drama of the times, long after Wallenstein and Gustavus 
had passed away, was certainly one of the most remark- 
able men of that very remarkable period. His skill in 
gaining the affections of the soldiers became the main- 
spring of his power; his lofty, gallant and chivalrous 
bearing, excited their admiration and enthusiasm, and 
bound them to his fate, as well in adversity as in pros- 

tity. His method of war consisted in boldly challeng- 
ing fortune, under all circumstances ; and no bad method 
it is, when backed by a clear head and brave heart. The 
Duke of Weimar possessed both, and proceeded, with 
rare ability, to raise up a throne, formed of the fragments 
of conquered provinces, taken from the principal catholic 
states of Germany, and resting on no other foundation 
than the point of his sword. In‘daring, promptness, and 
activity ; in deeds of heart and hand, no general can be 
placed above him; and it may be truly said, that he 
combined, in his own person, the paladin of the olden 
time, and the skilful strategist of the modern. 

It is impossible to take a final leave of Gustavus 
Adolphus, without noticing the reports which have gra- 
dually obtained a footing in history, and which so gene- 
tally ascribe his death to treachery, rather than to the 
fair chances of battle. A sovereign,.on whose life such 
mighty interests depended, could hardly fall under cir- 
cumstances that prevented the exact details from being 
immediately known, without giving rise to some of those 
tales of wonder, in which the world take such peculiar 
delight ; and imagination certainly made the most of the 
death of this great king. He was said to have been 
assassinated ; and new murderers continued to be dis- 
covered, and new tales of murder to be invented, down 
even to the middle of the eighteenth century. 

It was at first asserted that Gustavus had fallen by the 
hands of conspirators, bribed or instigated to the crime 
by the emperor and the Jesuits. The interest which 
these parties had in wishing for the Swede’s death was, 
indeed, the only proof ever brought forward to substan- 
tlate the unjust accusation : but, on the other hand, there 
Was nothing in the character of the supposed culprits, 
Which, of itself, could free them from suspicion. The 
instigators being thus clearly discovered ; who were the 
perpetrators of the deed? Here conjecture was at a loss, 
for no one received any reward for the murder ; though, 
a8 we shall see presently, the court of Vienna was 
actually munificent in rewarding assassination. T'wo of 


they had accompanied him during the battle, obtained, 
many years after the action, forgiveness and absolution 
for having, as they confessed, murdered their royal master. 
One of these men died at the village of Crailsheim, in 
Franconia, and the other at Naumburg in Saxony. The 
latter gave the clergyman who attended him a telescope, 
that he declared to have taken from the murdered king. 
the Swedish government purchased the glass, which is 
still preserved at Stockholm : and as they paid, no doubt, 
a good price for it, they probably reeeived the tale of 
wonder into the bargain. Only one of these men pre- 
tended to have been instigated by the catholics to the 
commission of the crime; but no particulars are given : 
the names of the parties are not even mentioned, and 
both statements rest on the most unsatisfactory evidence 
possible. 

Bernhard, Duke of Weimar, was also accused of hav- 
ing killed the king of Sweden : the accusation arose from 
some difference which had taken place between the two 
princes, shortly before the battle of Lutzen. We pass it 
over as undeserving of notice, and totally inconsistent 
with Bernhard’s frank, loyal and gallant disposition. 

The person generally fixed upon as the murderer of 
Gustavus, is Francis Albert, Duke of Saxon-Lauenburg ; 
and his vacillating character, and strange fortunes appear, 
after all, to have been the only grounds on which the 
charge was founded. Francis Albert began his military 
career in the imperial army, and served, not without 
some distinction, in the Mantuan campaigns. Thinking 
himself slighted, he forsook the Austrian cause, and 
joined the King of Sweden, while that monarch was con- 
fronting Wallenstein in the camp before Nurenberg. 
Oxenstiern is said to have warned Gustavus against him ; 
but the king disregarded the advice, and allowed the 
duke to remain near his person in the character of a 
volunteer. 

When Gustavus soon afterwards fell at Lutzen, 
Francis Albert was the only person near him that es- 
caped unwounded. Not being well received by the 
Swvedish officers after the battle, he went to Dresden, and 
took service in the Saxon army; but unable to agree 
with Count Thurn and Arnheim, he resigned his com- 
mand, and endeavoured to obtain service in France. 
Failing in this, as the French did not wish to offend the 
Swedes, by employing a person who \as obnoxious to 
them, he attached himself to the fortunes of Wallenstein, 
and was entrapped by Gordon, the day after the murder 
at Eger, and sent a prisoner to Vienna. At the end of 
a year’s confinement he obtained his liberty, and a com- 
mand in the Austrian army at the same time, by forsak- 
ing his religion and embracing the catholic faith. 

In 1644, he was despatched with a corps to the relief 
of Sweidnitz, then closely pressed by the Swedes; but 
was defeated by the celebrated General Torstensohn, 
who, calling on his troops to avenge, on the very mur- 
derer, the death of the great Gustavus, attacked the 
advancing Austrians so unexpectedly, and with so much 
fury, that the whole army was, almost immediately, 
broken and dispersed. Francis Albert, a man of distin- 
guished bravery, whatever else he may have been, fought 
it out to the last, and surrendered only after having been 
severely wounded. ‘Torstensohn generously protected 
him from the rage of the soldiers, who were inclined to 
deal rather summarily with the supposed assassin of their 
king. But his hour was come; his wounds were mortal, 
and ten days after his capture, he died, in great agony, 

and “ made no sign.” He never, during his life, took 

any steps to clear himself of the suspicion which attach- 

ed to his name, though he complained of it bitterly in 

one of his letters. 

His fate, though a strange one, cannot well convict 

him of murder: historians have therefore thought it 

right to add corroborating circumstances, the insufficiency 

of which we can demonstrate, even at this distance of 
time. Francis Albert, they say, wore, during the battle 

of Lutzen;, a green scarf which was the imperial cog- 

nisance, and thus escaped, when the rest of the king’s 

attendants were slain. The fact, however, is, that the 

green scarf was the Swedish, and the red scarf the im- 

perial cognisance* ; besides which we all know that, 

under a heavy fire, the colour of a scarf would be little 

attended to, even if observed. Equally untrue is the 

story that this unhappy duke left the Swedish army dur- 

ing the battle, and was the first who brought to Wal- 


lenstein the news of the king’s fall. Even during th® 
action, it was reported in the imperial army that Gus~ 
tavus was killed, and Wallenstein still knew it by genera 
report only, ten days afterwards. In his first officia 
letter to the emperor, dated from Freyenstein, the 15th 
November, he merely says in a postscript, “ the king is 
certainly dead ; left dead on the field covered with many 
wounds.” Colonel Diodati, who was the bearer of 
Wallenstein’s letter, drew up, by order of the emperor, a 
written account of the action, and speaks in the follow- 
ing words of the king’s death: “ While the battle was 
thus fiercely contested, and while it was yet uncertain on 
which party fortune would confer the victory, it became 
known that the king was lying dead on the field ; officers 
and soldiers who knew him very well confirmed this ; 
but no one would credit the report.” 

In opposition to these statements, it is right to mention 
the account furnished by another eye-witness of the 
king’s death. Hans of Hazendorff, a private of the life- 
guards, who lost a leg at the battle of Lutzen, occupied 
himself, while recovering from his wound, in composing 
what he calls “ Truth and Poetry, on the death of the 
King of Sweden.” In this strange account, the life- 
guardsman says, that he was one of five persons who 
accompanied Gustavus, when he rode forward to observe 
the enemy : two of the attendants were despatched to 
tell the Finlanders not to push on so rapidly ; thus leav- 
ing only three persons near the king: probably Lubeling, 
the Duke of Lauenburg, and the author himself. At 
this moment Hazendorff was wounded and thrown to 
the ground; and while in that position, he saw “a great 
lord” who was of the party,—meaning Francis Albert, 
—shoot the king through the head, and despatch him 
with a sword after he had fallen. This tale has also been 
received as authority, though bearing, in all its details, 
the clearest marks of folly and extravagance; for the 
author, who, as he says, was fifty yards from the scene, 
and had just had a leg shot off, not only sees all that 
passes, but hears all that is said by the dying monarch. 

Puffendorff was the first who gave historical circula- 
tion to the charge preferred against Francis Albert, by 
bringing it forward, less as a surmise, than as an esta- 
blished fact. And as the historian had seen persuns who 
were present at Lutzen, and had, besides, free access to 
the Swedish archives, his book was looked upon,—and 
in many respects justly so,—as deserving every credit. 
The work was also written in Latin, which was the 
universal literary language of the period, and was thus 
accessible to all the literary world; so that it served as 
an authentic source, from whence other writers were 
contented to take, without much scrutiny, whatever in- 
formation they required respecting the Swedish history 
of the time: 

The only person present with Gustavus, when he was 
killed, was the page Lubeling, whose noble conduct has 
been already mentioned. This young man, who was 
eighteen years of age, died of bis wounds six days after 
the battle. He was perfectly collected before his death ; 
fully resigned to his fate; and related the particulars we 
have mentioned, in order that they might be communi- 
cated to his father at Nurenberg. The entire statement 
has been published by Murr, in his historical contribu- 
tions; and throws not the slightest suspicion on any 
one. 

Lubeling’s statement is fully confirmed by the account 
of the battle which Bernhard, Duke of Weimar, sent to 
Louis XIII, and which is recorded in Siri's Memoirs. 
The document contains not a word about the supposed 
murder, and has been too generally overlooked by his- 
torians. 

Oxenstiern, in an official letter written eight days after 
the battle, says, of the king’s death, “ I had long foreseen 
the misfortune, and often requested his majesty not thus 
to expose himself. But God had endowed this prince 
with a degree of courage, which made him disregard all 
danger: so that we can only speak of his death as an 
event that tends to enhance his fame.” 

We are bound therefore to acquit the unfortunate 
Francis Albert of the crime laid to his charge: there is 
no evidence against him sufficient even to justify sus- 
picion ; and we are unacquainted with any motive that 
could urge him to the commission of so foul a deed. The 
personal resentment which he is said to have entertained 
against the King of Sweden rests, in like manner, on a 
mere device of the enemy; for it was with the duke’s 
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young Gustavus had a boy’s quarrel.* We need, how- 
ever, be at no loss to account for the death of the great 
king ; where thousands fell in fair and manly fight, the 
bravest of the brave was but too likely to prove one of 
the gallant victims. 

The body of Gustavus was embalmed at Weisenfels, 
two days after the battle, and the unhappy monarch was 
found to have received nine wounds ; four shot and five 
sabre wounds. 

It would be encroaching too much on the province of 
history to enter into an examination of the ambitious 
plans which late German writers, Schiller not excepted, 
have ascribed to the liberator of their country. The debt 
of gratitude, due to the King of Sweden, seemed to press 
a little on the Germans, and the authors of that nation 
Rave, in consequence, tried todiminish its weight. They 
positively assert that the imperial crown was his aim, 
and that he intended to establish, by force of arms, and, 
at the expense of German liberty, an independent power 
in the empire. These accusations are distinctly made 
by protestant as well as by catholic writers, but the 
proofs necessary to substantiate the charge are totally 
wanting. ‘That a victorious monarch, in the very prime 
of life, whose ambition had been fired by a splendour of 
success unequaled in Europe since the time of the 
Romans, would not have gone back empty-handed to 
Sweden, after dictating a peace to the emperor, is suffi- 
ciently probable. But we have no right to bring a direct 
charge against an individual of the noblest disposition, 
because ordinary ambition loses no opportunity to grasp 
at power and dominion, We can easily fancy a height 
of character that shall rise above these “ meaner things,” 
and strive only for the attainment of glory and renown : 
and, if we are just, we must allow that no one, in modern 
times, has approached nearer to that model than Gustavus 
Adolphus. 

If, on the other hand, we are disposed to give the rein 
to imagination, we can well suppose that such a king 
might, had his life been spared, have raised up a power 
in Germany which should have changed the face of 
Europe. Before the onset at Lutzen, he told his soldiers, 
« Fight as usual, and you will this day make me the first 
king in the world :” and such in truth he would have 
been, had he lived to see the close of that fiery combat. 
Already master of the north and of the west of Germany, 
as well asof a great part of Bavaria, the road to Vienna was 
open tohim. He might there have dictated a peace. His 
presence would have rallied round his victorious standard 
the protestants of Austria, Moravia and Bohemia, while 
his tolerant disposition and popular qualities every where 
disarmed his religious adversaries. The imperial sceptre 
would then have been within his reach, and would, in 
his warlike hands, have been an ensign of real power. 
As politic as Charles V., and possessed of the military 
talents and popular qualities which that emperor wanted, 
he might have grasped at universal monarchy with a 
prospect of success far greater than any of which the 
Austrian could boast. 

The efforts at this universal dominion, ascribed to Louis 
XIV. and Napoleon, belong not to our parallel; for the 
men were differently situated and of inferior caste. The 
first succeeded, by regular inheritance, to vast power, and 
his taste for splendour and magnificence gave a brilliancy 
to his reign which it could never have derived from the 
mediocrity of his abilities. Napoleon was thrown by 
the events of the revolution into the possession of still 
greater power. A ruthless conscription placed hundreds 
of thousands of brave and intelligent soldiers at his com- 
mand, and the victories which he purchased with their 
blood dazzled the world, who, in their ready admiration 
of “imperial sway,” willingly overlooked the meanness 
of his character, and the insignificance of his talents, 


—>- 
CHAPTER VIII. 

Wallenstein rewards, in a magnificent manner, the officers and 
soldiers who had distinguished themselves in the battle of 
Lutzen—Sanguinary punishments inflicted on the guilty—He 
reforms his army, aud opens his last campaign—His appear- 
ance, and traits illystrative of his character—His inactivity 
in the field, and suspicious negotiations. 


Having followed Wallenstein in his progress, to the 
zenith of his power, we must now trace his footsteps 
throogh the dark and dubious path which led to the close 
of his career. We have seen hima friendless soldier— 


* Lundblat’s Swedish Plutarch. 








a wealthy, courted, and ambitious noble—an all-powerful 
dictator, and a victorious « der—balancing even 
the fortunes of Gustavus. We must now trace to his 
end the man of doubt and mystery; the same “ whose 
character, obscured by faction’s hatred and applause, still 
floats, unfixed and stationless, in history.” The star 
that appeared before us, feeble at first, and scarcely no- 
ticed, till it burst upon the view a wild and fiery meteor, 
terrifying by its eccentric course more than it gladdened 
by its brightness, has now to pass away, darkened by 
murky clouds that veil from the eye the real nature of its 
parting light. 

Immediately after the battle of Lutzen, Wallenstein 
despatched the Marquis de Grana to Vienna, to acquaint 
the emperor with the particulars of the action. But the 
Italian, not wishing, perhaps, to be the bearer of indif- 
ferent news, was taken ill on the road, so that Colonel 
Diodati, the quartermaster general, had to replace him. 
Owing to this delay, Ferdinand heard nothing of the 
battle until thirteen days after it had been fought. 

Wallenstein, in the few lines which he wrote, laid no 
claim to victory, as has been asserted. He was, with all 
his faults, above these poor practices: he simply referred 
the emperor to Colonel Diodati for information, and only 
mentioned, in a postscript, that the King of Sweden was 
dead. Ferdinand, having heard the colonel’s verbal ac- 
count, directed him to draw up a written statement of 
the affair; and it is in this report, which Forster has 
published, that a victory is claimed for the imperialists.* 
The first part of the quartermaster general’s narrative is 
very good; and better, perhaps, than some of the modern 
functionaries of the department would write—but to- 
wards the end there is sad faltering, and the Italian finds 
it difficult to account for a retreat following so quickly 
upon a victory: military mystification was then in its 
infancy. Diodati declares that the retrograde movement 
was owing to want of provisions: the battle having been 
gained, the troops “retired in the night, with the loss 
of certain pieces of artillery.” Ferdinand was willing 
enough to believe himself victorious, and wrote imme- 
diately to Wallenstein, thanking him for the important 
service he had rendered the state and the cause, and 
congratulating him on the death of the «« Swede,” as he 
calls Gustavus. The great satisfaction evinced by the 
emperor, in offering these congratulations, tends to throw 
doubt on the story of his having shed tears when he was 
shown the blood-stained coat which the King of Sweden 
had worn at Lutzen. Wallenstein spoke more frankly, 
and more in character, when he said, after the death of 
Gustavus, “It is well for him and me that he is gone: 
there was no room in Germany for both our heads.” 

In all catholic countries, Te Deum was sung fer the 
victory of Lutzen—and at Madrid, the King of Sweden’s 
death was represented on the stage, in a drama of twenty- 
four acts, which was repeated for twelve successive 
nights; and whoever failed to appear, was looked upon 
as an enemy of the house of Austria. Pope Urban VIII. 
was indeed the only catholic prince who behaved with 
Christian feeling on the occasion; for which he was 
loudly enough censured by the rest of the catholic 
world. 

To the catholic cause, the death of Gustavus was ullti- 
mately of more advantage than any which could have 
been derived from a mere victory in the field; but it had 
been balanced by defeat, instead of being crowned by 
success, and did not immediately lead to any brilliant 
result. Great therefore was the disappointment of their 
party: they expected to have been instantly replaced at 
the height of power, from whence they had been preci- 
pitated by the victories of the King of Sweden. They 
now found that they had only escaped destruction, and 
that the battle for supremacy still remained to be fought: 
they seemed not to know that the genius of a great man 
will long survive his fall; and that ordinary hands may 
guide the helm, after the master-spirit has once indicated 
the course that is to be pursued. Gustavus once re- 
moved, they thought that Wallenstein was immediately 











* Tilly’s account of the battle of Leipzig is much 
fairer. He frankly admits having been defeated, and 
says, that it is “a heavy misfortune, which can only be 
atoned for by courage and activity.” He also sends an 
officer to Vienna, who draws up, for the emperor’s in- 
formation, an account of the battle: it is a clear, plain 


statement—very different from the generality of modern. 
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to carry every thing before him—and were dissatisfied 
because the general did not act up to their exaggerate) 
expectations. 

The imperial commander had no sooner settled his 
army in winter quarters behind the mountain ramparts 
of Bohemia, than with his usual magnificence he began 
to reward the officers and soldiers who had distinguished 
themselves in the battle. Besides bestowing gold chains 
and medallions, he gave away, in presents, to individuals 
and regiments, a hundred thousand crowns, equal per. 
haps to what a hundred thousand pounds would be in 
our time: an enormous sum, certainly, for a private ip. 
dividual to give out of his own funds. Count Brenner 
received twelve thousand florins—Colonel Kerhous, six. 
teen thousand—the regiment of Comar, ten thousand— 
Colonel Berthold Wallenstein’s regiment, nine thousand, 
and so on. The names of all the officers who shared in 
this bounty are recorded : but we do not find Piccolomini 
among the number; nor does any thing appear to justify 
the usual report that Wallenstein entertained any friend. 
ship for this man. He was rather, we suspect, too good 
a judge of character to place any confidence in so mean 
and worthless a person. 

Rewards having been distributed to the deserving, the 
more painful task of punishing the guilty remained to 
be fulfilled. And severe as the military punishments of 
the period certainly were, those inflicted after the battle 
of Lutzen were among the most sanguinary that are re- 
corded.* Twelve officers, convicted of having misbe- 
haved before the enemy, were beheaded at Prague, on 
the 4th of February, 1633, Seven others were cashiered 
with infamy, and their swords broken, by the public ex. 
ecutioner, on the scaffold. Forty who had absconded, 
and refused to stand their trials, were declared dishonour- 
ed and disgraced, and had their names affixed to the 
gibbet. As most of these. officers were men of high 
family—-one was an Italian count—and as they were not 
even allowed to solicit pardon from the emperor, their 
punishment exposed Wallenstein to severe animadver- 
sions. And though he had not acted in the first heat of 
the moment, but allowed two months to pass before he 
brought them to trial, it was still said that he only sought 
to wash out, in the blood of innocent men, the disgrace 
of his late defeat. Others maintained that he only wished 
to show his power, and total independence of the em- 
peror, by these severities. 

Strictly speaking, the punishments were probably well 
deserved: but whether men should be punished with 
such severity, unless fully and fairly aware of their duty, 
and of the consequence of failing in its performance, is 
a different question. In the seventeenth century, the 
rules of duty and of discipline were too ill defined, and 
were too frequently deviated from with impunity, to justily 
altogether these terrible examples. Still, it must be al- 
lowed that Wallenstein, standing almost alone and un- 
supported by a good system ora good staff, for we hardly 
find a trace of either, effected wonders by the mere force 
of rewards and punishments. He had always a nume- 
rous army well in hand; and it may be doubted whether 
the Austrians ever fought, either before or afterwards, 
with more determined resolution, than at Lutzen. 

The imperial commander employed the repose which 
the winter secured for him, to recruit and re-organise his 
army ; and on this occasion we find him, for once, touch- 
ing on the subject of tactics. And it is curious to see 
the “creator of mighty armies,” as Wallenstein has been 
termed, paying in general so little attention to this im- 
portant professional subject. In this respect, at least, he 
resembles the commanders of the present age, not one of 
whom has ever done the slightest thing for the science 
of tactics, the very foundation on which rests the whole 
science of war. We have had changes of dress in abun- 
dance: in matters of drill, we have changed from one 
puerility to another; but in regard to tactics, we have 
not made a single step of progress since the days of 
Frederick II. During the late war, some change took 
place in the mode of fighting,-or rather in the mode of 
employing the tactical machines : this arose principally 
from the circumstance of unskilful men being entrusted 





* In 1642, the imperial cavalry regiment of Madloi, 
which led the flight at the second battle of Leipzig, w2s 
decimated. The colonel, several of the officers, and 
every tenth man, suffered death by the sword: the rest 
were declared infamous in front of the whole army, and 
dismissed from the service. 
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with the command of large armies ; but so far from any 
improvement having been made, the British, who deviated 
the least from the old method, managed better than those 
who deviated the most. 

Wallenstein’s tactical regulations are not numerous: 
he only gives two orders to the cavalry ; but one of these 
shows that he well knew wherein consisted the real 
strength of that arm. In directing the heavy cavalry to 
be deprived of their carbines, he says, “ few of the sol- 
diers know how to use them—and having once given a 
fire, they think they have only to make a ‘ caracol,’ and 
turn their back on the enemy :” that is, he wishes to re- 
duce the cavalry to the use of the sword, the only real 
cavalry weapon. The other order directs all the heavy 
cavalty to be provided with cuirasses ; “because it was 
found in the late action that the mail-clad horsemen did 
their duty, while the others ran away.” Of this last 
order we cannot so entirely approve; though it may have 
been less objectionable in the time of Wallenstein than 
it would be at present. At the period of which we are 
writing, artillery was less numerous than it has become 
since, and fire-arms were less perfect ; so that the weight 
and inconvenience of the cuirass might be redeemed by 
advantages, of which it has been deprived by the aug- 
mented fire of modern battles, that renders celerity of 
action so essential. No passive resistance can be opposed 
to modern arms: their action must be met and destroyed 
by superior action ; for neither masses nor cuirasses can 
arrest round shot, grape or musket-balls—and all the de- 
fensive arms and formations would long since have been 
consigned to ridicule, but for the pertinacity with which, 
according to Marshal Saxe, military men adhere to 
existing practices, however objectionable. Authorities, 
indeed, will not always perceive that there is a wide dif- 
ference between disobeying orders and detecting errors : 
they identify themselves with established regulations, and 
too often look upon all attempts to point out deficiencies, 
as little better than direct violations cf discipline. Implicit 
obedience to the rules of the service, and to the orders of 
their superiors, is the first duty of soldiers ; but men may 
be obedient without being blind—though the pride of sta- 
tion is not always disposed to grant even this concession. 

To supply the artillery lost at the battle of Lutzen, 
Wallenstein is said to have taken down the churci bells 
for the purpose of having them cast into cannon. The 
assertion rests on no good authority, though it is not 
likely he would have hesitated much, had there been any 
necessity for the proceeding. But as his fall has often 
been quoted as an additional proof of the fate, sooner or 
later sure to attend all who quarrel with the church—or 
who formerly, perhaps, quarreled with the church of 
Rome—it may be as well to say a few words respecting 
the position in which he stood towards the clergy. 

If we suppose the catholic clergy to have been as am- 
bitious, bigoted, cunning, and intriguing, as their oppo- 
nents assert, we may well suppose that Wallenstein 
would incur their hatred. Totally free from prejudices— 
proud, haughty, and overbearing—endowed with a clear 
and vigorous understanding—gifted with the dreaded 


“ power that took 
Their thoughts from others at a single look,” 


he could not fail of being obnoxious to such a priest- 
hood. Always ready to tear aside the slender veil, be- 
neath which designing and little-minded persons so 
constantly strive to conceal the motives of unworthy 
actions, he stood “ in his pride of place,” the natural and 
declared enemy of the church of Rome. 

If, on the other hand, we give the Roman clergy credit 
only for ordinary fair dealing, and forget altogether that 
they were a class of men who had voluntarily dedicated 
themselves to the instruction of others, in the ways of 
Virtue and religion—a pursuit that could hardly fail to 
make the mass of the clergy better than the mass of or- 
dinary laymen—we can discover no cause for the bitter 
hatred which they are said to have entertained against 
the lordly Duke of Friedland. Wallenstein had, at an 
early age, become a convert to the Roman church: he 
had fought in its cause, and was its most powerful cham- 
pion. In his principalities he had endowed churches and 
convents ; and at one time favoured the Jesuits, who, 
even after his death, boasted of his friendship as a proof 
of their merit. He never, in exterior manner, affected 
to be what is called devout ; but, whenever in his letters 
he touches upon religious sujects, he always writes in a 
sincerely Christian spirit, 








When directing a convent to be founded, at Stippa, in 
Moravia, he says—-* We must strive to exchange the 
worldly for the heavenly ; and all that is poor and tran- 
sitory, for what is great and everlasting.” He often 
writes in the same tone, and is on many occasions very 
liberal to the church, though he sometimes lectures and 
reprimands the clergy. The Jesuits also lose favour 
with him at a later period ; they had attempted to enlist 
in their order two young noblemen whom he had en- 
trusted to their charge; and he declares in a letter, that 
he would willingly give one hundred thousand crowns 
if he could get rid of them again. Some monks at 
Leippa also come in for a share of censure: he directly 
accuses them of having spent “ on dissolute women, and 
in their usual debaucheries,” a sum of two thousand 
florins, which he had given them for the improvement of 
their convent. 

His greatest crime, however, in the eyes of the church, 
if he had any such crime, was his spirit of toleration. 
Individually, he never persecuted any one on account of 
religion, and favoured and employed protestants as readily 
as the most zealous catholics. Immediately after the 
battle of Lutzen, he recommended that the emperor 
should avail himself of the consternation occasioned 
among the protestants by the death of Gustavus—grant 
universal amnesty, proclaim religious toleration, and pro- 
ceed, on the strength of such acts, to conclude a general 
peace. But the noble and exalted views of the soldier 
were not calculated for the meridian of the cabinet of 
Vienna. There the prospect of acquiring spoil and 
power overbalanced every other consideration ; and six- 
teen years of sanguinary war were the consequences of 
this narrow view—while Wallenstein’s tolerant spirit 
was afterwards brought forward as a charge against him. 

With his usual ability Wallenstein had recruited and 
reformed his army during the winter. It now amounted 
to forty thousand men, all well equipped ; and on the 
5th of May, 1633, he left Prague, in order to open his 
last campaign. An eye-witness thus describes his de- 
parture: “The train announced the man who, in power 
and splendour, vied even with the emperor himself. The 
procession consisted of fourteen carriages, each drawn 
by six horses: twenty cavaliers of rank attended on 
Wallenstein’s own person ; and a hundred and twenty 
livery servants followed in the suite. All the court at- 
tendants were dressed in new scarlet and blue uniforms; 
and ten trumpeters, sounding their silver gilt trumpets, 
opened the way. All the baggage wagons were covered 
with gilt leather: the greatest order prevailed in the 
establishment ; and every person knew exactly where 
was his place, and what were his duties. The duke 
himself was dressed in a horseman’s buff-coat ; and the 
entire scene resembled more a victor’s triumph than the 
march of a lately baffled commander.” 

Count Gualdo, who long served under Wallenstein, 
says, that, “In the field, his usual dress was a buff or 
elk-skin coat, red hose, a red scarf, a scarlet cloak, and a 
gray castor hat adorned with red feathers. He always 
wore boots and spurs, and never appeared without the 
order of the Golden-fleece, which the King of Spain had 
conferred upon him. In the latter years of his life, he 
suffered greatly from gout, walked with difficulty, and 
was forced to lean on a bamboo cane for support. His 
dislike of noise,” which we have before noticed, “ was 
such, that he could not bear the barking of dogs, nor the 
clatter of the large spurs then in fashion.” The story 
that he once caused a servant, who approached him with 
these large clanging spurs, to be hanged for the offence, 
shows what liberties fame took with the reputation of 
this dreaded and powerful individual. 

“ Actions of spirit and enterprise,” continues the 
Italian, “ were sure to meet with his approbation, even 
when bordering on extravagance. Wit, promptness, and 
originality, were passports to his favour: but the quali- 
ties he valued most in military men, were pride, ambition, 
daring, and resolution. He had a marked aversion to 
regular court-jesters, as well as to buffoons of every kind; 
but men of genius and talent were sure of his friendship 
and protection. He was a firm friend to the soldiers, 
and never lost an opportunity of speaking in their favour. 
In rewarding or promoting officers, he was guided solely 
by the merit of the candidates, and never influenced by 
family connections, or by recommendations from men of 
rank, not even by those of the emperor himself.” We 
manage things differently here ; for in English service, 





no one speaks in favour of the soldiers—and promotion 


is sold for money, or given according to the interest of 
the parties—and always, as an inevitable consequence of 
such a system, with the most perfect disregard of merit. 
Gualdo, who, from his position in the imperial army, 
could not write very favourably of Wallenstein, con- 
cludes his account of him, by saying that, “ He carried 
firmness and impatience to obstinacy, severity to cruelty, 
and liberality to extravagance ; while he made the high- 
est, the emperor not excepted, feel the effects of his un- 
bending pride.” 

It is to be regretted that the count does not tell us how 
this pride, which has given rise to so many charges 
against the Duke of Friedland, was actually displayed ; 
for there are various qualities of pride. The pride re- 
sulting from great actions and great intellect, if percep- 
tible, can only press upon the envious; whereas, the 
pride of birth, wealth, office, rank, and station, is of- 
fensive, and would perhaps be insulting, were it not for 
the shade of ridicule which it casts over the possessor. 
Thus mellowed, good men pity the infirmity, and ordi- 
nary men forgive it; because, as La Rochefoucault says, 
even the best are too often pleased with the misfortunes 
of others. ‘The pride, again, which, without vulgar con- 
descension—and so many men are guilty of showing 
condescension, that the distinction must be marked— 
could be affable with the humble soldier, and high with 
emperors and princes, may have been of a nature to de- 
serve praise, rather than the heavy censure, so universally 
cast upon Wallenstein. His letters contain no appear- 
ance of offensive pride: a polite and dignified tone per- 
vades the whole of them. We see nothing of the haughty 
and overbearing style, so often affected by little persons 
in high stations; and the man who made monarchs and 
ministers feel the superiority due to talents and character, 
when contrasted, even with imperial power, always re- 
quests, where he could command—often, indeed, when 
the request has to be repeated. 

There is still preserved, in the castle of Friedland, a 
very striking, full length original picture of Wallenstein, 
The duke is dressed in the buff-coat above mentioned, 
resembling in cut the surtout of the present day, It is 
splendidly “frounced and broidter’d o’er,” fits close to 
the body, and is buttoned up to the throat. Long boots, 
fitting the leg, reach above the knee, and join the large 
trunk hose: a fine point lace collar falls over the breast 
and shoulders, and point ruffles of the same kind double 
back over the cuffs of the coat. His gauntlet-fashioned 
gloves, one of which is on, are, like his scarf, richly em- 
broidered ; and he wears one of the long Toledo rapiers, 
with the large end beautifully worked bar hilts, generally 
worn by the cavaliers of the period. ‘The entire figure is 
striking and noble—and the martial and appropriate na- 
ture of the dress contrast favourably with the absurd mili- 
tary costumes which it has since been the fashion to devise, 

Before proceeding with our narrative, it may be right 
at once to state, that every thing which follows, rests, as 
far as the actions of Wallenstein are directly concerned, 
on authentic documents, published or inspected by For- 
ster. The German author prints many of these at 
length—from others he gives extracts: our limits must 
confine us to the substance only. The Swedish autbor- 
ities that have been used are nearly as authentic as the 
German ones; for it is well known that the work of 
Chemnitz was written almost under the direction of Ox- 
enstiern, and inspected, previous to publication, by that 
great statesman himself. 

Wallenstein, on taking the field, directed the greater 
part of his force against Silesia, which the Saxons, under 
Arnheim, had conquered during the Lutzen campaign ; 
and it was expected that the opponent of Gustavus would 
soon have cleared the province of Arnheim and his troops, 
But the expectation was disappointed ; for Wallenstein 
appeared in the field, not to fight, but to conclude an 
armistice, and open negotiations with the Saxons. For- 
ster, who is as often a special pleader as a biographer, 
accounts for this inactivity on the ground of the general’s 
ill health, and of his predilection for the embellishment 
of his principalities, on which he had expended vast 
sums. ‘The first excuse, if true, is nota good one; for 
he might have obtained leave of absence—or he should 
have resigned the command, if unequal to the duties it 
imposed: and he might have done so with credit, after 
the death of Gustavus.* The second is no excuse at 





* Montecucoli did so, after the death of Turenne. “ A 
man,” said he, “ who has had the honour of commanding 
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all ; for private considerations must never be allowed to 
influence the public conduct of a public man—least of 
all, that of a soldier. 

Peace was clearly Wallenstein’s object ; and he pro- 
bably saw, in the then situation of affairs, a better pros- 
pect of bringing the war to an end by sparing the Saxons, 
than by overthrowing them. It is also possible that he 
wished to establish a balance between the contending 
parties, which, by the aid of his wealth, reputation and 
influence with the soldiers, should enable him to give 
the ultimate decision, and gain advantages both for him- 
self and the emperor. ‘The Swedes were the most 
formidable enemies of Austria, and he knew that the 
jealousies, existing between them and the Saxons, had 
rather increased than diminished since the death of 
Gustavus. 

The Elector of Saxony, who had ill supported the 
influence exercised over the protestants by the King of 
Sweden, could still less brook to see that influence in the 
hands of Oxenstiern, who acted as legate of the Swedish 
crown in Germany. This great statesman, the greatest, 
perhaps that modern times can show,—because, to pro- 
found learning and knowledge of the world, he added the 
highest and most brilliant talents, the noblest integrity of 
purpose, boundless activity and unbending firmness,— 
had been appointed, by the League of Heilbron, to take 
upon himself the management of the war. ‘The protestant 
states of the four upper circles of the empire composed 
this league ; and they invited all their brethren in belief 
to join them for the good of the common cause ; but the 
Elector of Saxony refused to become one of their mem- 
bers, though he still carried on the war as an ally ; and at 
his suggestion, the Duke of Brandenburg adopted a 
similar line of policy. This, of course, put an end to all 
unity of action among the protestants; and it required 
not Wallenstein’s sagacity to foresee, that opportunities 
for taking advantage of their differences would soon offer. 
We shall find that he was right in his conjecture: but 
the short-sighted policy of the courts of Munich and 
Vienna baffled his honest plans for turning the divisions 
to account, and drove him, perhaps, to the formation of 
projects, the suspicion of which still weighs on his 
memory and darkens his fame. 

We have before stated, that rumours, ascribing to 
Wallenstein the most extravagant and ambitious plans, 
had been circulated, after his dismissal from the com- 
mand at the diet of Ratisbon. The unexpected armistice 
just mentioned, led to a renewal of these reports. Wal- 
Jenstein, it was said, had offered to join the Saxons; the 
two armies combined were to march against Vienna; a 
peace was to be forced upon the emperor; the Jesuits 
were to be driven from the empire ; the protestants to be 
placed on the same footing on which they were under 
Rudolph and Mathias; the property of the exiled was to 
be restored; and Wallenstein himself was to be made 
King of Bohemia. 

All these reports, together with many others, were 
afterwards collected and published by imperial order and 
authority, as satisfactory proofs of Wallenstein’s guilt ; 
though many of the idle tales carry theit own contradic- 
tion along with them. In the first place, the emperor 
required not to be forced into a peace, as Wallenstein 
had authority from him to negotiate one ; and though it 
is probable, that the Duke of Friedland would willingly 
have changed his principalities, made up of confiscated 
property, for a royal crown, we cannot see on what 
grounds he, a convert from the protestant faith, could 
look for the suffrage of the Bohemians ; or how he could 
expect to maintain himself on the throne of a country 
which he had so actively aided to oppress. ‘That Wal- 
lenstein, as his defenders say, only made these proposals 
with a view of deceiving the enemy, seems equally in- 
credible. What object could be gained by such deception? 
And what vigilant enemy would risk any thing on the 
mere assertion of one who avowed himself a traitor? 
Who plays with treason is sure to be defiled ; and Wal- 
lenstein must have known how dangerous, to life and 
honour, such an absurd proceeding would prove under 
the suspicious government of Ferdinand IL And, in- 
ferior foes, acting on the defensive, as the allies were 
acting in Silesia, would be glad enough to accept a truce, 
even for its own sake, That they afterwards complained 





against Conde, Mahomet Kuprogli, and Turenne, must 
not risk his reputation in contending against inexpe- 
rienced and chance-favoured generals,” 





of having been injured by its effects, proves nothing ; for 
the moment a man is stopped from going forward, though 
he may not have been very eager to advance, he will be 
sure to assert that unseasonable interference alone pre- 
vented him from achieving wonders. And it seems a 
settled rule with all armies, to blame delay on the part of 
their leaders; though the many can seldom know the 
circumstances which render it necessary or advisable. 

But if we cannot well understand the cause of this 
inactivity, still less can we understand the following cir- 
cumstance. The court of Dresden had exerted itself to 
bring the negotiation with Wallenstein to a satisfactory 
conclusion ; and the imperial commander had actually 
signed the preliminary articles, among which the « junc- 
tion of the two armies” was included. When it came, 
however, to an explanation, Wallenstein said to Francis 
Albert, Duke of Lauenburg, who was then in the Saxon 
service, and conducting the negotiation on the part of 
the Saxon cabinet, “ We must combine our forces, in 
order to drive the Swedes out of the empire, for they have 
no business here: having once done so, we can, at 
pleasure, conclude a peace among ourselves.” ‘ This,” 
the Duke of Lauenberg replied, « would not be acting a 
very honest part ; since the Swedes were parties to the 
treaty, and had helped the good cause.” The answer put 
a stop to the negotiation ; and, as the armistice was at 
an end, hostilities were again renewed. How a mis- 
understanding on so vital a point could have taken place, 
is altogether incomprehensible: and we are forced to 
recollect, that Francis Albert, of very suspicious memory, 
is our sole informant. 

The truce had no sooner expired, than Wallenstein 
invested Sweidnitz, which he bombarded for some days; 
| but heavy rains arrested the progress of the siege. And 
when Arnheim advanced to the relief of the place, the 
redoubted Duke of Friedland immediately relinquished 
the enterprise, and took up a strong position, from 
whence he contented himself with harassing the allies by 
means of his numerous light cavalry. “ This,” says 
Forster, “ was very cleverly done; for it injured the 
enemy, who Joudly complained of the great loss they 
sustained.” Such lamentations must, at times, be re- 
ceived with as much doubt as pretended victories. Cer- 
tain it is, that Wallenstein’s conduct led to no important 
result, and was therefore unworthy of his fame and re- 
putation ; for while he was lying inactive on the frontiers 
of Bohemia, the Swedes, under Bernhard of Weimar and 
Field-Marshal Horn, were carrying every thing before 
them on the lower Rhine and the Danube. The im- 
perialists were defeated at Oldendorf; Munich, Lands- 
berg and Echsted, were taken; Maximilian was driven 
from his country, and forced to seek shelter in the Tyrol ; 
while the unfortunate electorate was ravaged, both by 
friends and foes. 

The rigid and humane system of discipline which the 
King of Sweden had maintained, vanished with him from 
the scene of action: even the generous exertions of 
Horn, who, more than all the other scholars of Gustavus 
resembled his great master, were unable to repress the 
disorders of which the troops were guilty. Acts of 
cruelty on one side naturally led to retaliations on the 
other, till both parties exhausted invention, to discover 
new modes of torture, that should exceed in atrocity those 
last practised by their exasperated enemies. And Wal- 
| lenstein, while this was passing on the Danube, was 
| skirmishing and negotiating on the frontiers of Silesia. 
| * He would not aid his personal enemy, the Elector of 
| Bavaria,” say his advocates: it is an unfortunate de- 
fence ; for if such a motive influenced his conduct, it 
redounds not much to his honour. , 

About this time a congress assembled at Breslaw, to 
negotiate a peace under the mediation of Denmark: but 
no deputies appeared on the part of Sweden, Branden- 
burg and the Heilbron League. These parties excused 
themselves on the plea of not having received timely 
notice of the meeting: an excuse, from which we 
may infer that they were neither very anxious to be pre- 
sent, nor very anxiously wished for by the other powers. 
The emperor informed Wallenstein of the approaching 
congress, and the latter immediately proposed to Arnheim 
to conclude another truce, which was soon settled 
between them. This armistice was to extend to all the 
hereditary dominions of the house of Austria, to Bran- 
denburg, and Saxony ; it was to continue forjfour weeks ; 
and hostilities were not to commence till three weeks 
after is should have expired. The other states of the 

















empire were left free to join the treaty, if so disposed; 
but no mention was made of the Swedes, who com- 
plained loudly of the neglect: though the circumstance 
throws more suspicion on Arnheim, who was their ally, 
than on Wallenstein, who was their open enemy. And 
here we have another of those strange statements that 
tend so much to obscure Wallenstein’s extraordinary 
history. 

Immediately after the conclusion of the second armis- 
tice, Arnheim acquaints Wallenstein that he is going to 
visit Oxenstiern, in order to settle matters about the 
treaty. To this Wallenstein replies, under date of the 
4th September, “I am sorry you are going into the 
empire, for at this rate the work” (the peace) “ will never 
be brought to a conclusion.” Without, however, mind- 
ing this letter, Arnheim set out for Gelnhausen, where 


he had an interview with Oxenstiern: and it must be 


confessed that the proposals which the Saxon general 


‘here made to the chancellor, were sufficiently singular, 


Arnheim, it seems, told Oxenstiern that Wallenstein had 
never forgotten the insult put upon him by his first dis- 
missal from command: that he stood even then in no 
good favour at Vienna,—that new indignities were pre- 
paring’ for him,—and that the Duke of Feria was to 
come from Italy, to replace him at the head of the army. 
For these insults, continued Arnheim, Wallenstein was 
determined to take vengeance on the house of Austria, 
He had already secured General Holk and Gallas to his 
interest, and requested the chancellor to place six good 
regiments at his disposal, in return for which he would 
give over six of his own. As soon as this exchange 
should be effected, he would enter Bohemia, restore the 
old rights and charters of the kingdom, and then march 
to Vienna and force the emperor to make peace. 

These proposals appeared rather suspicious to the 
wary Oxenstiern, who thought them too promising to be 
altogether confided in: he therefore declined the ex- 
change of regiments, said that the protestant party would 
not interfere, but would let things take their chance, and 
concluded by observing, “ If this is a jest, it is a bad one, 
and can only tend to excite mistrust on one side and 
contempt on the other.” He immediately acquainted the 
Duke of Weimar with what had passed; and recom- 
mended him to be on his guard against the arts of the 
Duke of Friedland; but not to throw obstacles in his 
way should he really declare against the house of Austria. 

That the proposals here mentioned were actually made 
to Oxenstiern, cannot admit of a doubt, since we know, 
that the Swedish historian Chemnitz had the chancellor's 
own authority for the statement; but what authority 
Arnheim had for making them is more difficult to com- 
prehend ; as we soon afterwards find him and Wallen- 
stein completely misunderstanding each other. 

On Arnbeim’s return to the army, he had an interview 
with Wallenstein; and on the 17th of September, he 
writes as follows to the Duke of Brandenburg: “ The 
first time I spoke to the Duke of Friedland he promised 
every thing that was fair; declared his only object to be 
the conclusion of a permanent peace, and desired me to 
draw out some general plan as to the best mode of pro- 
ceeding.” Further on, Arnheim-says, that “ the proposal 
to march, with the combined armies, into the empire, 
appeared, a little suspicious to him, as he did not know 
what was thereby intended; till the duke declared, that 
no lasting peace could be concluded, before the strangers 
were expelled from Germany. To effect this he suggest- 
ed that we should join him, and drive the Swedes out of 
the country, and then we could make our own peace on 
our own terms. Hereupon,” continues the Saxon ge- 
neral, “ I reminded him of his former willingness to enter 
into an alliance with the Swedes ; but on this he broke 
off the conversation ; and when I recalled to him what 
his own proposals had been, he merely replied, that ‘ he 
should reserve those to the last,’ The end of all must 
be, that no one will believe him.” On the 29th of Sep- 
tember, Arnheim sends a second letter to the Duke of 
Brandenburg, in which he writes, “I declare to God, 
that I do not know what finesse Friedland seeks in this; 
but whatever it may be, certain it is, that no safe trealy 
can be concluded with the man, for there is no steadiness 
in him.” 

Now, it must always be recollected, that these strange 
statements rest altogether on the authority of Arnheim, 
@ man mistrusted by all parties ; and of whom Cardinal 
Richelieu said, that ‘the « Court of Rome had lost, 1 
him, the most perfect Jesuit that ever Jived,” 
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Rumours of this friendly intercourse kept up with the 
enemy, and particularly with Arnheim, began to excite 
suspicion at Vienna; and the emperor actually sent 
Count Schlick into Silesia, to learn how matters stood. 
Though the ambassador was very civilly treated by 
Wallenstein, who well knew the real object of the 
mission, his report is stated to have been rather unfavour- 
able than otherwise. 

Before proceeding, we must here weave another dark 
thread into our history. ‘ 

The congress of Breslau had been dissolved, owing to 
the murder of Prince Uliick of Denmark, who was shot 
by one of Piccolomini’s riflemen, while taking a ride, 
and just after he had passed and saluted that general 
himself on the road. The King of Denmark naturally 
complained; and Wallenstein was ordered to institute 
an enquiry into the affair;—* an order,” says Forster, 
« which could not fail to occasion some ill will between 
him and Piccolomini.” This conclusion is not very 
evident, nor are the particulars of the investigation given ; 
but the historian thinks, that the murderer acted by order 
of his superior, and distinctly accuses the “ Italian party,” 
meaning the Italian officers in the army, of having, from 
selfish and avaricious motives, counteracted all Wallen- 
stein’s endeavours to bring about a peace. “ The war,” 
he says, “ enriched them ; they wished to spend, in their 
own country, the wealth acquired by the plunder of 
Germany: and as Wallenstein was the advocate of 
peace, they hated him and brought about his ruin.” And 
it is certain that the Duke of Friedland’s most active 
enemies were Italians, and that all the letters which 
urged on, and which give us a clue to the 1eal motives 
of the catastrophe of Eger, are written in Italian: Pic- 
colomini was the most active of the party, and was 
evidently a worthy head of such a band, 

—— 


CHAPTER IX. 


Mysterious negotiations with De Feuquires—The French offer 
to make Wallenstein King of Bohemia—Strange communica. 
tion with the Swedes and Saxous—Wallenstein surrounds the 
Swedish army at Steinau ; and forces them to lay down their 
arms—Clears Silesia of the enemy, aid invades Brandenburg 
—Is recalled to the sonth, and takes up winter quarters io Bo- 
hemia—Is suspected at Vienna, where his enemies accuse him 
of treason—Ue forms a compact with the officers of his army 
for their mutual security—The emperor, terrified by the mea- 
sure, sends secret orders against Wallenstein, who is declared 
an outlaw. 

France had taken a deep interest, though no direct 
share, in the German war; and the alliance entered into 
with Gustavus Adolphus was, after his death, renewed 
with the Swedish government. An ambassador was 
sent to Heilbron; and besides the Swedish subsidy, 
France paid large sums to the protestant states and princes 
of the empire. Cardinal Richelieu had therefore friends 
in the country. The gallant Marquis de Feuquires, 
ambassador at Heilbron, had gone from thence to Dres- 
den, in order to persuade the Electors of Saxony and 
Brandenburg to join the league of the upper circles. At 
Dresden he learned the conclusion of the first armistice ; 
and having already heard at Heilbron that Wallenstein 
was on bad terms with the court of Vienna, and was 
actually negotiating with the Saxon government, he de- 
termined, at once, to join the intrigue, and to make the 
most of it for the benefit of his own country. 

Diplomacy may have produced some cunning men, 
but it has produced few men of enlightened wisdom and 
capacity ; though many- able men have served in its 
tanks, Among the ablest, may be reckoned the ambas- 
sador of whom we are speaking ; and his best diplomatic 
qualities were formed in the fields of war. In a despatch, 
dated the 17th of June, Feuquires says that, “ he does 
not know for what purpose Wallenstein has concluded 
the truce, though reports, circulated both at Vienna and 
in the army, speak of him as intending to forsake the 
imperial cause.” ‘The ambassador soon gets what he 
thinks more positive information. There was at this 
time a Count Kinsky at Dresden, an exiled Bohemian 
protestant, who, from having married a sister of the 
Duchess of Friedland, was nearly connected with Wal- 
lenstein ; and from him Feuquires learns that Wallen- 
stein, though highly irritated against the emperor, wishes 
to treat only with the King of France, or with the crown 
of Sweden. 

Richelieu, well knowing how valuable such an ally 
would prove, seized immediately on, what he thought, a 


fair opportunity for gaining him over: and, as it is easy 
to be liberal at the expense of others, the ambassador re- 
ceived instructions, “to assure the Duke of Friedland, 
that the King of France was ready to aid in placing him, 
by force of arms, on the throne of Bohemia, and even 
higher.” Richelieu is however cautious ; Father Joseph 
still more so, and Feuquires is therefore directed to be 
on his guard, so that Wallenstein may not deceive them 
all by fair promises. But as Kinsky persevered in the 
assurance that Wallenstein was dissatisfied with the 
emperor, the Frenchman addressed a memorial to him, 
which he forwarded by M. de la Borderie. In this 
curious, and clever paper, the Duke of Friedland is re- 
minded of the “ treatment he formerly experienced at 
the hands of the emperor; he is assured that a similar 
fate again awaits him, as the Spaniards, who are all- 
powerful at Vienna, invariably contrive to ruin those 
who inspire them with jealousy.” The approaching fall 
of the house of Austria is predicted, and the duke is 
urged, “ not to lose the opportunity of acquiring, by the 
aid of such powerful friends, as the King of France and 
his allies, the possession of a crown which he is so well 
qualified to wear and adorn.” 

No direct answer to these proposals was ever received 
from Wallenstein himself; but Kinsky carries on the 
negotiation ; and Richelieu, fearing that the duke might 
throw himself into the arms of Sweden, and thus render 
the protestant party independent of France, continues to 
court his alliance with the most flattering promises. 
Louis XIII. writes to him with his own hand, in the 
most friendly terms ; and on the 16th of July, Feuquires 
is desired to promise Wallenstein the Bohemian crown, 
the aid of two French armies, and a subsidy of a million 
of livres annually, provided he will declare himself against 
the emperor. But before Feuquires could act upon these 
additional instructions, the armistice had come to an end, 
and the ambassador writes to Father Joseph, saying, that 
« Wallenstein had deceived them all, and had concluded 
the truce merely to strengthen his own army, and to 
weaken the allies.” And yet we do not find any ad- 
vantage taken of the reinforcements so received, or of the 
weakness thus occasioned to the enemy. 

At a later period Feuquires again writes from Dresden, 
saying, that Kinsky had once more called upon him, to 
ascertain whether the French government still retained 
their former sentiments on the subject of the negotiation. 
In reply to this question, continues the marquis, “I to'd 
Count Kinsky, that the Duke of Friedland played far 
too deep a game for me; that his silence regarding the 
proposals made to him, indicated too clearly an intention 
to excite mistrust between the allies; and that all his 
Jinessing would, in the end, tend only to deprive him of 
the aid he might have received from the King of France, 
and the protestant league. 

Feuquires is however too good a diplomatist to break 





therefore promises to obtain for Kinsky the protection of 
the French government; and concludes his letter by ob- 
serving, that the jealousy entertained against Wallenstein 
at Vienna is so great, as still to render the defection of 


Saxons against the Swedes; that the second armistice 
had terminated, and that hostilities had been renewed. 


cerity. This mysterious messenger, who never produces 
a single line to authorise his mission, boldly declares 
that Wallenstein, exasperated by the ingratitude of the 


his many services, is determined to extirpate the whole 
of the imperial family, and to send both Ferdinand and 
Maximilian to a place which we shall not name to ears 
polite. And so anxious are the French government to 
gain this extraordinary man, that crowns, armies, 
millions and kingdoms, are to the very last offered for | 
his acceptance. We shall see that Wallenstein falls a 
victim to treason, but we are unable to discover who is 
the real traitor. 

All attempts to gain the Saxons by negotiations hav- 
ing failed, and the armistice being at an end, Wallen- 
stein determined to try what could be effected by force 
of arms, The hatred and jealousy existing between the 
Swedes and their allies was so great that the armies were 
kept asunder; and of this division the Duke of Fried- 
land determined to take advantage. ‘The Saxons, under 
Arnheim, stood at Kauth, while the Swedes, commanded 





y Count Thurn, occupied an entrenched camp at Stei- 
nau, onthe Oder. The object was to augment the dis- 
tance between them; and for this purpose Wallenstein 
made a feint with Holk’s division against the county of 
Meissen, and broke up with his whole army, as if in- 
tending to follow the same direction. Arnheim hurried 
away to defend the electorate. Wallenstein, concealed 
by the Lusatian mountains, allowed the Saxons to get 
the start of him, and then turning suddenly to the right, 
completely surrounded the unprepared Swedes. 

Count Schaffgotch, at the head of eight thousand ca- 
valry, crossed the Oder, at a ford above Steinau, dispersed 
the Swedish cavalry that attempted to oppose the pass- 
age, and drove in all the outposts stationed on the right 
bank of the river; while the duke himself, issuing from 
the mountains, encircled the works on the left bank. 
Count Thurn was instantly summoned to surrender ; 
only half an hour was allowed him for deliberation: and 
a commander who had suffered himself to be thus sur- 
prised was not likely to be very fertile in resources. 
Thurn was a brave man, but evidently no general. He 
had five thousand men, with seventeen pieces of artillery 
under his command, a force that in most situations should 
be able to effect something; but his entrenchments were 
not completed: he belonged, it seems, to the class of 
officers who are never ready, and resistance against 
thirty thousand men, provided with fifty pieces of artil- 
lery, was therefore deemed hopeless. ‘The whole corps 
laid down their arms; the privates became prisoners of 
war, and were forced to take service in the ranks of the 
victors, 

By the terms of capitulation, the officers were per- 
mitted to depart; and it was afterwards made a charge 
against Wallenstein that he had honestly adhered to the 
conditions. The notorious Count Thurn, the principal 
instigator of the Bohemian insurrection, was, with other 
officers, set at liberty by the convention ; having been 
detained only till it was fully carried into effect ; aud the 
mortification felt at Vienna by the escape of this great 
offender, on whom wounded pride had already deter- 
mined to inflict signal vengeance, far exceeded the satis- 
faction derived from the victory gained. ‘ What,” said 
Wallenstein, when taxed with this unexpected clemency, 
“could I have done with the madman! It were well if 
the allies had no better generals: and at the head of the 
Swedish army he will be of more use to us than in pri- 
son.’ ‘There were persons in and about the imperial 
cabinet who thought differently ; and many believe that 
the generosity which saved Count Thurn, proved ulti- 
mately the cause of Wallenstein’s own destruction: 
honour in the service of dishonour will always suffer for 
the contrast it occasions, and is a light certain of being 
destroyed by the very darkness it unveils. 

The victory of Steinau was as rapidly followed up as 














off a negotiation, while a hope of advantage remains ; he | 


the latter more than prabable. Soon after this, Feuquires | 
learns that Wallenstein had offered to unite with the | 


But Kinsky still perseveres in asserting Friedland’s sin- | 


emperor,—who seeks only to take his life in return for | 





cleverly achieved. Glogow, Leignitz, Goldberg, and 
Crossen were reduced one after the other. All Silesia 
was cleared of the enemy; and even Frankfurt on the 
Oder, and Landsberg, the most important of Gustavus’ 
early conquests, were taken. Wallenstein was now evi- 
dently in the right path. The Swedes were about to he 
cut off from all communication with their own country : 
and the German protestants had gained so little wisdom 
by former disasters and late victories, and were so much 
divided among themselves, that they could not have 
maintained the contest without foreign aid. It was im- 
possible to devise a better plan of operation than the one 
here pursued; and yet no writer has done justice to its 
merit; all have ascribed it to Wallenstein’s hatred of 
Maximilian, and to his anxiety for the ruin of the elector’s 
dominions, 

The imperial light troops had already penetrated far 
into Pomerania, and the general bimself was on the eve 
of marching to Dresden, when the fears of the cabinets 
of Munich and Vienna again arrested him in his success- 
ful career. On the 24th of October, Ratisbon, the last 
stronghold of Maximilian, and the last bulwark of the 
Austrian states, had fallen into the hands of the enter- 
prising Duke of Weimar, and messenger after messen- 
ger was sent to Wallenstein, requesting that he would 
march immediately to the south, in order to save Ba- 
varia and protect Austria. Wallenstein, who had the 
power of refusing, yielded, though reluctantly, to these 
solicitations ; and leaying troops to protect his late con- 
quests, took his way throagh Bohemia, towards the Up- 
per Palatinate. 

The imperial minister, Count Trautmansdorff,—uni- 
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versally allowed to have been one of the ablest and most 
upright men of his time,—happening, at this moment, 
to be on one of his estates near the line of march, Wal- 
lenstein requested an interview with him, and specified 
the town of Pilsen as the place most likely to suit both 
parties. The minister came in consequence, and sent 
the emperor an account of the meeting; and the report 
is sufficiently curious to deserve a place here, as it shows 
the high estimation in which Wallenstein was held even 
by those who were not his friends; for Trautmansdorff 
belonged to the party which opposed the Duke of Fried- 
land. The minister writes as follows : 

«“ Having come here to meet the Duke of Mecklen- 
burg and Friedland, I found his highness far more ex- 
cited than I had ever seen him before. He had just 
received letters from Vienna, in which it was said that 
even high functionaries of state spoke of him in the 
most injurious terms. These persons, not content with 
depriving him of all merit, by ascribing his success to 
fortune, and his failures to neglect or incapacity, actually 
attributed to him the most sinister projects. He com- 
plained that orders had been sent without his knowledge 
to Generals Altringer and Strozzi, and declared that he 
had never in his life been so much offended; and that 
he was determined to resign the command of the army.” 
«“T said a few words,” continues the minister, “just to 
pacify him, and give time for his anger to evaporate. He 
then spoke on the subject of your majesty’s affairs, say- 
ing, that ‘unless peace were concluded, every thing 
would be lost ; for should your majesty gain ten battles, 
they would lead to nothing ; as the enemy had resources, 
and could always, by foreign aid, recover from his losses; 
whereas, a single battle lost on your majesty’s part ad- 
mitted of no redemption ; and if,’ he exclaimed, with an 
oath, ‘ peace is not made, I shall retire, with some eight 
or ten persons, to Dantzig, and there await the result.’” 

At this very time the unfortunate Francis Albert of 
Lauenburg, whom we constantly find hovering, vampire 
like, over the doomed, arrives with some new propositions 
for peace; but Wallenstein, who suffered greatly from 
gout, was unable to receive him. Trautmansdorff men- 
tions the circumstance; and such is the confidence he 
places in the general’s talents and integrity, that he ac- 
tually advises the emperor to entrust him altogether with 
the negotiation ; or first to arrange the principal condi- 
tions with him, and obtain his concurrence in them; 
should it be thought expedient to carry on the negotia- 
tion itself at Vienna. The report goes on to say that 
Wallenstein is determined next day to undertake, “ in 
the name of God, a cavalcade towards Staubingen.”’ He 
is to start at the head of a hundred companies of the 
best cavalry, all the dragoons and Croats, besides one 
thousand six hundred infantry, and eight pieces of artil- 
lery. Cavalry still formed, in a great measure, the 
strength of armies; and dragoons continued to act on 
foot as well as on horseback: being probably as ineffi- 
cient in the saddle as out of it. The report declares the 
recapture of Ratisbon to be impossible at so late a pe- 
riod of the year, as the attempt could hardly fail to de- 
stroy the army. It is equally impossible to avoid taking 
up winter quarters within the Austrian states: but on 
the other hand, Count Strozzi had been sent across the 
Danube, to the aid of the Elector of Bavaria, with thirty 
companies of cavalry and dragoons. 'Trautmansdorff 
praises the spirit and confidence of the troops, and adds, 
that “the duke had submitted all the foregoing points 
to a council of war, by which they had been fully ap- 
proved.” 

In a postscript to his long letter, the minister writes : 
« The duke has been with me for four hours this after- 
noon, and has again repeated in substance what he said 
yesterday. In regard to the negotiation, he does not 
wish to interfere with details and minor points; but 
hopes your majesty will consult him on the principal 
terms, that he may acquire some favour with the empire 
for having aided to bring about the desired pacification.” 

Now this is certainly a testimony honourable alike to 
Wallenstein’s head and heart: and the emperor bimself 
confirms it to its full extent; for in his answer to Traut- 
mansdorff, he declares that he knows nothing of the dis- 
courses alluded to, and only requires to have the authors 
named, that he may call them to account. He denies 
having given any orders to military commanders with- 
out the duke’s knowledge ; and as a proof of his anxiety 
for peace, sends the proposals brought by the Duke of 
Lauenburg to his “trusty and well beloved Duke of 





| Mecklenburg,” in order to have his opinion on their 





contents. This was only three months before the catas- 
trophe of Eger, and shows how much skilful malevolence 
may effect in a short time. 

Wallenstein undertook his “cavalcade,” as he called 
it, invested Cham, and advanced as far as Furth ; but 
declined an action with the Duke of Weimar, who cross- 
ed the Danube on purpose to give him the meeting. 
Having called this enterprising commander away from 
his Bavarian conquests, sent Generals Altringer and 
Strozzi to the aid of Maximilian, and given the Duke of 
Feria time to arrive with his ten thousand Spaniards, 
Wallenstein returned into Bohemia to protect that coun- 
try which the Saxons, after retaking Frankfurt, had again 
threatened during his absence. 

On the return of the army, the emperor sent the min- 
ister of war, Questenberg, to Prague, for the purpose of 
inducing Wallenstein to place the troops in quarters be- 
yond the frontiers of the Austrian dominions. If this 
should not be found practicable, Wallenstein was to send 
to the emperor a state of the distribution, that his ma- 
jesty might, according to ancient custom, arrange with 
the provincial authorities, for the reception of the sol- 
diers, so as to prevent the quarters from being made good 
by violence. “A mode of proceeding,” says Ferdinand 
in his official letter of instruction, “ by which our high 
authority is diminished, and an appearance given to 
foreign nations that we possess only divided power in 
our own dominions, and have a coadjutor—corregem— 
on the throne.” The latter part of the letter, which is 
dated the 3d December, is in a milder tone; but for a 
wise man, the hint here quoted should perhaps have 
been sufficient. 

An army, which during the summer had acted in Si- 
lesia and Brandenburg, which had marched from thence 
into Franconia, and back again into Bohemia, could 
hardly, as armies were then supplied and organised, 
effect much in the depth of winter without first having 
some rest: and this Wallenstein had represented to the 
emperor a few days before Questenberg’s arrival. When 
the minister therefore came with his instructions, press- 
ing to have the troops removed into distant winter quar- 
ters, most of which were still occupied by the enemy, the 
general submitted the proposal to a council of war, who, 
it must be confessed, treated the military suggestions of 
the cabinet of Vienna rather cavalierly, declaring that 
they were totally impracticable, and could only have 
been drawn up by persons utterly unacquainted with 
military affairs. Besides this remark on a practice still 
very common to cabinets, the officers added distinct com- 
plaints of want of pay, saying that “they had advanced 
their last farthing in the service, and saw no hope of be- 
ing either reimbursed or rewarded,” and hinted that 
“the army might become disgusted with the treatment 
which they were made to experience.” 

Wallenstein sent this paper to the emperor without 
remark, requesting only that his majesty would give 
“the necessary orders for the reception of the troops in 
their allotted cantonments:” and Ferdinand, seeing, per- 
haps, the justice of the demand, complied with the re- 
quisition. But another cause of quarrel was in progress, 
The emperor, contrary to the agreement with Wallen- 
stein, had sent repeated orders to the Baron de Suyes, 
directing him to cross the Inn with his corps, and join 
the Elector of Bavaria. The baron, in submission to 
Wallenstein’s instructions, delayed compliance, and the 
irritated monarch writes to Questenberg, desiring him to 
get the necessary orders forwarded to De Suyes, “that 
I may not be forced,” as he says, “to take different 
measures for the maintenance of my imperial authority, 
and be obliged to make an example fit to serve as a warn- 
ing to other officers.” 

Wallenstein, though he explained the cause of De 
Suyes’ delay, and sent for that officer “ to see what could 
be done,” still remained blind to these threatening proofs 
of imperial ‘displeasure, and seemed not to know how 
« dreadful was the wrath of kings.” Was it lofty con- 
sciousness of rectitude that made him slow to suspect 
unworthiness in others? It could not be want of pene- 
tration: for men of bigh character generally see at once, 
as by a very gift conferred on them, into the darkest re- 
cesses of the human heart; and as none saw more 
quickly than Wallenstein, we should be at a loss to un- 
derstand the motives of his conduct, did we not suppose 
that the altered tone of the emperor’s subsequent letters 
extinguished suspicion in his breast. These letters are 


very frequent, and very friendly ; and on the 3d of Jan. 
uary his majesty notifies having sent both money and 
supplies to the army. But this appearance of restored 
confidence was altogether assumed ; for in the month of 
December Ferdinand had already determined to deprive 
Wallenstein of the command, and had secretly acquaint. 
ed Generals Gallas and Altringer with his resolution, 
Wallenstein was, however, slow or unwilling to be. 
lieve in these reports when they reached him; but sus. 
pecting at last that something worse than a second 
dismissal might be intended, he determined to be before. 
hand with the emperor, and to resign of his own accord, 
He had already, as we have seen, notified ‘this intention 
to Trautmansdorff, and he now determined to carry it 
into effect. For this purpose he assembled the principal 
officers of the army at Pilsen, and declared to them that 
the measures of the court of Vienna rendered it impos- 
sible for him to retain the command any longer, with 
honour to himself or with advantage to the service. 
The instructions brought by Questenberg had caused 
a good deal of discontent; and the proposed resignation 
of the general, on whose word most of the officers had 
advanced money, to raise and equip their regiments, and 
without whose aid they hardly ever expected to be re- 
paid, greatly added to the excitement. The officers 
pressed him to remain at their head; and, it is said that 
he demanded from them a promise, pledging themselves 
to adhere to him in return. At a banquet given by 
Count Ilo, at which the temperate and reserved Wal- 
lenstein was not present, but at which the wine circu- 
lated so freely that many of the parties afterwards 
declared they did not well know what passed, a petition 
to this effect was agreed upon and drawn up. By this 
document, forty-two officers, among whom was Piccolo- 
mini, pledged themselves “to adhere to Wallenstein to 
the last drop of their blood, as long as he should con- 
tinue to command the army, in the service, and for the 
good of the emperor.” It is not true, as was afterwards 
stated by the court of Vienna, that the reserve clause in 
favour of the emperor was left out in the paper presented 
for signature, which, by a legerdemain trick, had been 
substituted for the document originally agreed upon. 
None of the parties tried alleged such a circumstance in 
their defence; and the proceeding would have been of 
too unworthy a nature to have obtained the concurrence 
of Wallenstein: there was nothing low or mean about 
him; his very faults bore some impress of greatness. 
On the day after this paper had been signed, the duke 
again called the officers together, and told them that no- 
thing was intended against the emperor or the catholic 
religion, by the compact into which they had entered : 
it was only formed, he said, for the safety and mainte- 
nance of the army, and for the service of the state. 
Wallenstein and his officers were probably encouraged 
in this proceeding, by a similar agreement which the 
Swedish officers had entered into a few weeks before, 
and by which they had forced Oxenstiern, and the mem- 
bers of the Heilbron league, to grant certain terms which 
the martial synod demanded. Looked upon with our 
present ideas of subordination, nothing could be more 
criminal than such a combination: but the just princi- 
ples of discipline were then unknown ; the early part of 
the seventeenth century was the very age of insubordi- 
nation; and the combination here mentioned must be 
judged of by the ideas then existing on such subjects, 
rather than by those which are now entertained. 
During the banquet which preceded the signature of 
the paper already mentioned, Piccolomini had made so 
free with the rapidly circulating wine, that he drew his 
sword, and called aloud for a bumper to the emperor’s 
health. No one refused the toast; but the two Princes 
of Toscana, who were with the army, and who lived on 
the opposite side of the street, hearing of this thought- 
less proceeding, contrived to get the intoxicated general 
removed from the room, fearing that he might betray the 
secret instructions which, it seems, he had already re- 
ceived respecting Wallenstein; respecting the very man 
to whom he was just about to pledge fidelity and ad- 
herence. The young princes themselves were so much 
alarmed, that they immediately took horse and set out 
for Prague ; from whence they despatched one Lorenzo 
Guicciardini to Vienna, to inform the emperor of what had 
passed. The Italian was provided with letters from Pic- 
colomini, and was besides a clever alarmist. He had 
several interviews with Ferdinand, and made some pro- 





gtess in ‘convincing the monarch that Wallenstein was 
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conspiring to raise his truncheon of command even above 
the imperial sceptre, “ Nothing,” he said, « but crush- 
ing the scorpion on the wound, could now avert the 
dangerous consequences of the mischief already done. 

Wallenstein’s enemies had before this time been ac- 
tively at work. Count Ognate, the Spanish ambassador, 
and all the members of the Spanish and Italian factions, 
had spread the most sinister reports of the general's in- 
tentions; so that accounts of treason poured in upon 
the emperor from every quarter. The Duke of Savoy 
sent intimation of negotiations carried on with France ; 
alluding probably to the offers made by Feuquires ; and 
the Elector of Bavaria was ready enough with his exer- 
tions to defame the man who had eclipsed the influence 
and renown of the once all-powerful Maximilian. We 
perceive the dark web of treachery spinning gradually 
round its victim; but we cannot discover the reptiles 
with whom it originated. 

On the 18th of December, just a month after he had 
sent thirty companies to aid the Elector of Bavaria, the 
latter already forwarded to Bernhard Richel, the Bava- 
rian ambassador at Vienna, some very strong charges 
against the imperial commander. Richel was, if possible, 
to keep them in reserve, and was only to aid others in 
pressing for Wallenstein’s dismissal, if he found the 
work already in progress. Maximilian himself wished 
to remain out of sight, “ well knowing,” as he says, 
“how Wallenstein would requite him for interfering.” 

Richel plays his part to admiration; and on the 30th 
December informs the elector that Wallenstein’s removal 
from the command is already determined on: and that 
secret agents have been despatched to the principal offi- 
cers, in order to ascertain their real sentiments. Urged 
on, however, by the King of Hungary, and by the infa- 
mous Marquis de Grana, the ambassador, thinking him- 
self well supported, comes forward with his charges, and 
then learns that steps will be taken to “remedy the 
evil.” The great difficulty is, what to do with Wallen- 
stein; it being thought as precarious to leave him en- 
tirely at liberty as to secure his person. 

Maximilian no sooner hears of the combination at 
Pilsen, than he directs Richel to press on the emperor 
the necessity of forming at once “some heroic resolu- 
tion.” But Ferdinand had already got the information 
from Guicciardini, as well as from other quarters; and 
tells Richel that measures are in progress for arresting 
the threatened danger. “This business,” says the ter- 
ritied monarch, “is never out of my thoughts: it rises 
with me in the morning, and goes to bed with me at 
night, and completely deprives me of rest.” Richel adds 
in his letter, that prayers are offered up in all the churches 
for the “successful termination of the work.” What 
are the measures to be adopted the ambassador is unable 
to learn, as the affair is conducted with the greatest se- 
cresy; but Eggenberg having said that “it would be 
safer and easier to kill Friedland, than to take him pri- 
soner,” the diplomatist, knowing his people, very coolly 
concludes that “this will most likely be the ultimate re- 
medy.” Eggenberg bad further told him, “ that it was 
Wallenstein’s first intention to march on Vienna, and 
to attack the emperor in the capital, had not God de- 
prived him of his senses, and rendered him incapable of 
concealing the project.” And the infamous Grana writes 
to say, that the conspiracy is directed, not only against 
the emperor, but against the whole imperial family. 

Terrified by so many accounts of treason and conspi- 
racy, Ferdinand, on the 24th of January, sent a secret 
commission to Gallas and Piccolomini, depriving Wal- 
lenstein of the command, and directing officers and sol- 
diers to obey only those two generals. An amnesty, 
afterwards most shamefully broken, is granted to all who 
signed the compact of Pilsen, “ an affair” in which it is 
said “they had gone a little too far.” From this am- 
nesty Ilo and Terzky are excepted; and the document 
concludes by declaring the Duke of Friedland an out- 
law, and commanding him to be taken “ dead or alive.” 
The two generals were to keep these instructions secret 
till a safe opportunity for acting should offer, and were 
to confide them only to those in whom they could most 
fully rely. On the 13th of February, Gallas,—properly 
Gallasso,—issues in Italian an order to his countrymen, 
Piccolomini, De Suyes, Maradas, Collaredo, Carretto, 
Mohra, and Marzini, directing them to receive no orders 
except from himself and General Altringer: the “ bollet- 
tino” is still to be kept secret for three days, and then to 
be confided to the most trustworthy officers. To this 


order a list of “heretic conspirators” is added: these 

“ heretics” ate not all protestants, but they are all Ger- 

mans, and are among the most distinguished officers in 

the army. 

The booty, expected to be derived from confiscating | 
the property of the so-called rebels, was probably one of | 
the leading causes of their condemnation. Even before 
the parties knew that they were accused, a Count Pus- | 
cheim received authority from the emperor to seize the | 
property of Terzka and Friedland, “ now forfeited,” as 
the commission says, “by their flight and rebellion.” 
All military commanders are ordered to aid this func- 
tionary, “as the confiscation is intended solely for the 
good of the army, and will ultimately tend to their 
profit.” 

The imaginations of the Italian banditti are absolute- 
ly fired by the prospect of the plunder: every one sends 
information where property is to be found; and every | 
mean beggar ulready petitions for a share of the spoil, | 
to be torn from the victims of falsehood and treachery. | 
Among the instigators to robbery and murder, the most | 
conspicuous by far is the Marquis of Grana: almost | 
every day brings from this man a tale of terror, accom- | 
panied by requests for objects of value which he specifies. 
It has even been supposed that the emperor himself was | 
willing enough to cancel, by a single blow, not merely a | 
debt of gratitude, but a debt of twenty millions of florins 
also. His blind fear, his ready credulity, and his haste | 
to condemn, untried, a man of the highest rank and | 
merit, more than expose him to suspicion. 

—>— 
CHAPTER X. 

Wallenstein, apprised of his danger, flies to Eger, and is assas- 
sinated by order of the emperor—Examination of the charges 
preferred against him. 

And how was Wallenstein occupied while the dark 
web of treason was weaving around him? Embodying | 
rebel armies, strengthening himself by foreign alliances, 
building strongholds, or corrupting the soldiers placed | 
under his command? The reverse was the case: he | 
was zealously engaged in quartering the troops for the | 
winter, and in carrying on, with the full knowledge of 
the emperor, the Saxon negotiation. He was, to the | 
last, in friendly correspondence with Piccolomini and 
with Ferdinand himself; and on the thirteenth of Feb- | 
tuary, the very day on which Gallasso issues his secret | 
“ Bollettino” from Pilsen, the emperor writes to Wallen- 
stein, WHOM HE HAD OUTLAWED TWENTY DAYS BEFORE, 
“confiding the kingdom of Bohemia to bis approved 
care and protection, should the Swedes,” who had assem- 
bled in force near Ratisbon, “ advance against the frontier.” | 

To what extent Wallenstein was apprised of the mea- | 
sures taken against him, is not very certain; but he no 
sooner heard that an unfavourable construction had been 
put upon the meeting at Pilsen, than he again called the 
officers together, and signed, along with them, a joint 
declaration, expressive of their “entire devotion to the 
emperor, and of their resolution to shed every drop of 
their blood in his service.” This was on the 20th of | 
February. 


| 


Bout as every hour now brought proof that | 
hostile proceedings were already in progress, he de- | 
spatched Colonel Mohrwald to Vienna on the 2Ist, and 
General Brenner on the 22d, to assure the emperor of | 
his perfect readiness to resign the command, and to ap- 
pear at any time and place, to answer whatever charges 
might be preferred against him. Both messengers were 
arrested on the road, the one by Piccolomini, the other | 
by Diodati; the latter declaring in his official report of 
the circumstance, that the message to the emperor was | 
only a trick devised by Wallenstein to save “ J suoi 
ducati.” 
It was not till after the emperor’s proclamation, which | 
denounced him as an outlaw, had been publicly posted 
up at Prague, that Wallenstein learned or believed the | 
full extent of his danger. Hearing, at the same time, | 
that some of the troops had already refused to obey his 
orders, and that Piccolomini and Diodati were marching 
towards Pilsen, where no preparations had been made 
for resistance, he determined to fly to Eger, and to throw 
himself into the arms of the allies. Before his departure 
he sent Prince Francis Albert to the Duke of Weimar, | 
then at Ratisbon, to solicit assistance. As the fugitive | 
general had nothing left which he could carry over to 
the allies, but his name and fame, the aid requested im- 





plied little more than protection for his outlawed life. 


And even this was at first denied—sufficient proof that 
no understanding existed between him and the allied 
commanders. “If Wallenstein still lives,” says Oxen- 
stiern in a letter to the Duke of Weimar, “throw no 
obstacles in the way of his plans: if he is dead, there 


'| wall be confusion in the imperial army, of which it might 


be well to take advantage.” 

When Francis Albert arrived at Ratisbon, the Duke 
of Weimar positively declined to move on the mere 
word of the Duke of Friedland : “ Who believes not in 
God,” said Bernhard, “ will not be believed by man ;” 
and it was only after the news of Wallenstein’s actual 
departure from Pilsen had been received, that he set out 
at the head of his army for Eger. But the blow had 
been already struck, and the Swedes “ came but to aug- 
ment the slaughter.” 

Wallenstein left Pilsen on the morning of the 22d of 
February, 1634, accompanied by Counts Illo, Terzky, 
Kinsky, Colonel Butler, and Rittmeister Neumann, As 
he suffered greatly fiom gout, he traveled in a sedan 
chair carried between two horses: and the man, who 
was to have marched rebellious armies to the gates of 
Vienna, was only escorted by seven companies of infant- 
ry and two hundred dragoons. The horsemen were 
under the orders of Colonel Butler, an Irish catholic 
officer, to whose regiment they belonged; and who sent 


| his chaplain® to tell Piccolomina that be, Butler, would 
remain faithful to his allegiance, and use every effort to 


thwart the designs of the rebels. Gallas, and the Mar- 
quis de Grana, had, as they informed the emperor, re- 
ceived similar assurances ; and the marquis says of But- 
ler, that “he is a cavalier on whom his majesty may 
place the most perfect reliance.” Of Colonel Gordon, 
the commandant of Eger, the marquis is not so certain, 
and fears that * this officer’s Calvinistical spirit will make 
a rebel of him.” The Italian unfortunately paid that 
spirit too high a compliment by his suspicion. 
Wallenstein and his escort halted the first night at 
Miess, and arrived on the following evening at Eger, the 
last Bohemian fortress on the road Jeading into the pala- 
tinate. Colonel Gordon, a Scotish presbyterian, held 


| the post with the regiment of Terzka, of which he was 


lieutenant-colonel, and ef which another Scotsman of the 
name of Leslie was major. Neither of the officers had 
yet heard of the emperor’s proclamation, and Major Les- 
lie was sent out to meet Wallenstein, and to conduct 
him into the fortress. The fugitive general took up his 
quarters at the mayor’s house, in the market-place, and, 
thinking himself in perfect safety, communicated to our 
three unworthy countrymen the cause of his being 


| obliged to fly and seek safety with the allies: he left it 


to them to accompany him or not, as they might think 
proper. Gordon and Leslie agreed at first to follow him ; 
but at a conference which they held during the night 
with Butler, the latter showed them the emperor’s pro- 
clamation and the order which he had received from 
Piccolomini; on which they unfortunately came to a 
very different resolution. What was the exact order 
produced by Butler, is not known; but from a passage 
in one of the Marquis de Grana’s letters, its purpose 
may be easily conjectured. That worthy Italian, in re- 
commending Colonel Teufel to the emperor for a vacant 
regiment, says, that he was one of the first who offered 
to “ murder the tyrant,” (di ammazzare il tirauno,) and 
Ferdinand, “ delighted” with the colonel’s “ honour and 
bravery,” promises to grant the request. Butler, we 
may therefore conclude, had direct instructions to kill his 
general, and had, no doubt, authority also to promise 
ample rewards to those who should aid in the deed. He 
found, unfortunately, too many willing accomplices; and 
it is painful for a British writer to add, that they be- 
longed mostly to his own country; the fair fame of 
which is deeply stained by the infamy of their crime. 





* This was Carve, the author of the Itinerary, the 
same who, after Butler’s death, was chaplain to Deve- 
reux; for all these men had chaplains. Carve was 
among the number of those who had shared in the boun- 
ty of the munificent Duke of Friedland; and, in a list 
of donations still preserved, is the following entry: “ To 
Thomas Carve, Hyberno, five florins on a petition for 
alms.” It is hoped that the comparative smallness of 
the sum—for in the same list very large sums are speci- 
fied as bestowed upon other persons—facilitated, to the 
worthy chaplain, the task of granting absolution to the 
murderers of the donor, 
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Gordon, Leslie, and Butler, having pledged themselves 
to the murder by an oath, which they swore over their 
drawn swords, Butler brought seven other officers into 
the conspiracy: these were Geraldine, Devereux, Brown, 
Macdonald, Birch, Pestaluzi, and Lerda; the first five 
were Irishmen belonging to his own dragoons, and the 
last two Spaniards, captains in Terzka’s regiment. The 
execution was fixed for the following evening; and as 
Illo, Terzka, Kinsky, and Neumann, were to sup with 
Gordon in the citadel, it was resolved to commence with 
them; as it was well known that Wallenstein never 
joined such convivial parties. 

No sooner had the guests entered the castle on the 
fatal evening, than the gates were closed, and guards 
posted so as to prevent all egress. Captain Geraldine 
was stationed, with twelve dragoons, in an apartment 
that opened into the supper hall, while Captain Deve- 
reux, with six more, stood in the apartment exactly op- 
posite. ‘To prevent noise the soldiers were without fire- 
arms, and were ordered to use their swords only. Not 
a shadow of apprehension seemed to cloud the party ; 
the wine circulated briskly as was wont in that bold, 
jovial, and boisterous time, and the guests were in high 
spirits at the thought of being beyond the reach of their 
enemies. ‘The easy frankness of the conspirators dis- 
armed suspicion ; but the idea of men supping tranquilly 
with their intended victims, offers a fearful proof of the 
callousness of which the huiman heart is capable. 

No sooner had the dessert been placed on the table 
and the servants dismissed, than the signal was given. 
Geraldine instantly burst in at one door, exclaiming, 
«“ Viva la casa d’ Austria.” while Devereux entered at 
the other, asking, “ Who are good imperialists 1” But- 
ler, Gordon, and Leslie sprung from their seats, drew 
their swords, and called out, “ Vivat Ferdinandus ;”’ on 
which the dragoons rushed at once upon the designed 
victims, as bloodhounds rush upon their prey. Kinsky 
was the first who fell. Illo was stabbed through the back 
in attempting to reach his sword, which hung suspended 
against the wall: T’erzka alone contrived to get his 
sword, and throwing himself into a corner, resisted with 
the fierceness of a lion at bay. He reproached Gordon 
and Butler with their baseness, challenged them to sin- 
gle con:bat, killed two dragoons outright, disarmed Deve- 
reux and mortally wounded Captain Lerda, before he 
sunk beneath the blows of the assassin band. Neumann 
had fallen, wounded, uiider the table, and in the confusion 
escaped out of the hall; but not knowing the counter- 
sign, was cut down by the castle guard. 

The first act of the tragedy thus concluded, the prin- 
cipal conspirators proceeded to hold another council. 
Long habits of submission and obedience—the fame, 
greatness, and power of their victorious chieflain—and 
the deference with which his subordinates had invariably 
looked up to Wallenstein, as to a being of almost su- 
perior nature, awed for a moment even murderers, whose 
hands were yet dripping with the blood of noble and 
innocent men. ‘Their council was of short duration. 
Gordon raised a feeble voice in the cause of humanity ; 
and though he hinted that those might rejoice in the 
murder, who would yet punish the murderers, his scru- 
ples were overruled by Butler, who better knew the par- 
ties he had to deal with. It was not very clear, indeed, 
that the duke could be arrested: but it was evident that 
he would not prove an acceptable captive at Vienna. As 
a fugitive outlaw, he was no longer dangerous to the 
house of Austria; but his escape might be dangerous to 
those who should connive at it, and would certainly 
bring them no reward: his death was the most agreeable 
service that could be rendered to the emperor ; and ava- 
rice, therefore, sealed his doom. 

Two shots having been fired at one of Terzka’s serv- 
ants, who had escaped from the citadel, Leslie made the 
soldiers of the main guard renew their oath of fidelity 
to the house of Austria, admitted a hundred more dra- 
goons into town, and caused them to patrole the streets, 
and maintain the most perfect stillness. ‘Towards mid- 
night Butler, followed by Devereux and six dragoons, 
proceeded to Wallenstein’s quarters; and as it was not 
unusual for officers of rank to call upon the general at 
late hours, the guard allowed them to enter. Devereux, 
with his party, ascended the stairs, while Butler re- 
mained below to wait the result. 

It is said that Wallenstein had, only a few minutes 
before, dismissed for the night an Italian astrologer of 
the name of Senni, who was then attached to his house- 





hold, and who declared that the stars still boded impend- 
ing danger, which Wallenstein himself either could not 
or would not see. He had just retired to bed, and the 
servant who had undressed him was descending the stairs 
when he met Devereux and his party, and desired them 
to make less noise, “as the duke was going to sleep ;” 
“but this is a time for noise,” shouted Devereux, as he 
pressed on. Finding the door of the bed-chamber locked, 
he burst it open with his foot, and entered, followed by 
the soldiers. Wallenstein was standing at the window : 
startled by the screams of the ladies 'Terzka and Kinsky, 
who lodged in the house opposite, and who had just 
learned the murder of their husbands, he had opened the 
casement, and was asking the sentinel what was the 
matter, at the moment Devereux broke into the room. 
The sight of his long-honoured and long-obeyed com- 
mander, arrested not the hand of this bold and ruthless 
assassin: “Thou must die,” he exclaimed ; and Wal- 
lenstein, true to his pride of character, disdained to par- 
ley, even for life, with a slave and a stabber. Dignified 
to the last, he threw open his arms to the blow, and sunk 
without a word or groan, beneath the first thrust of the 
traitor’s halberd, the blade of which went right through 
his breast. ‘Thus fell a man who, as Gualdo says, “ was 
one of the greatest commanders, most generous princes, 
and most enlightened ministers, of his own or of any 
preceding time :” and thus ended the work, for the suc- 
cessful terinination of which the emperor had caused 
prayers to be offered up in all the churches of the capital. 

The body was immediately rolled in a carpet, and 
carried to the citadel, where it was deposited along with 
the others. They were all, next morning, placed in 
hastily constructed shells, and conveyed to the castle of 
Miess. Piccolomini ordered, indeed, that they should 
be sent to Prague, for the purpose of “ being exposed,” 
as he tells his worthy colleague Grana, “ in the most dis- 
graceful situations.” But even Ferdinand retained suf- 
ficient sense of decency to prevent such an unworthy 
proceeding: he directed that the body of Friedland 
should be given up to his friends, and that the others 
should all, with the exception of Neumann, be interred 
in consecrated ground. ‘The last was, on account of his 
“slanderous tongue,” to be buried beneath the gibbet. 
Wellenstein’s remains were deposited in the vault of a 
Carthusian convent, which he had himself built near 
Gitchen. When, in 1639, the Swedes penetrated into 
that part of the country, the celebrated General Banner 
caused the coffin to be opened, and took out the skull 
and right arm, which he sent to Stockholm, 

No sooner was the death-blow struck than Butler sent 
an account of it to Gallas, and, with hands stained in 
Terzka’s blood, already begged for Terzka’s regiment. 
Major Leslie carried the report to Vienna. ‘The empe- 
ror, though unable to find the right word for the pro- 
| ceeding at Ege:—having, with his own hand, twice al- 
tered the draught of the original answer to Gallas, and 

effaced the words “killed” and “ slain,” before he fixed 
on the term “cut down,”—well knew how to reward 
the service he dared not describe; and could be liberal 
at a moment when he had so rich a legacy at his dis- 
| Posal. Leslie was made imperial chamberlain, captain 
j of the body guard, and colonel of a regiment: he was 
| raised to the dignity of count, and presented with the 
| lordship of Neustadt in Bohemia; an estate valued at 
| two hundred thousand florins; 
, ‘The moment Butler heard of the emperor’s generosity, 
he also hurried to Vienna, and, as it proved, had ample 
cause to be satisfied with his journey. Ferdinand gave 
him a public reception, shook hands with him, and made 
\ the Archbishop of Vienna suspend a gold chain round 
his neck. Like Leslie, he received a regiment, and the 
gold key of chamberlain ; was raised to the dignity of 
count, and obtained all Terzka’s Bohemian estates. The 
estates of Kinsky fell to Gordon’s share; and Devereux, 
who, with his own hand, had slain the Duke of Fried-. 
land, was rewarded with a gold chain, and with several 
confiscated domains. Every private soldier who aided 
in the murder received five hundred crowns. Captain 
Geraldine got two thousand, and the other officers one 
thousand each. Assassination has seldom been so richly 
rewarded as on this occasion, and the emperor, having 
estates to the value of nearly fifty millions of florins at 
his disposal, was as liberal to the original instigators of 
the murder, as to the murderers themselves. 

It is needless to go over the list of imperial donations ; 
but there is some pleasure in recording, that the most 
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worthless of the band of conspirators were those who 
profited least by the treason. Piccolomini was, at first, 
entirely passed over, because he had appropriated to him. 
self Wallenstein’s plate, and all the moveable Property 
found at Eger, which the menial murderers had, strange. 
ly enough, spared: he resigned his commission in cop. 
sequence, but was afterwards pacified with the estate of 
Nashod. The meanness of the Marquis de Grana seems, 
however, to have shockedeven Ferdinand. This Italian, 
whose excess of baseness sets all power of description 
at defiance, had, in the first sciamble for booty, seized 
the horses, equipages, and other valuables belonging to 
the unfortunate Count Schaffgotch, who was “arrested 
and afterwards executed as one of the conspirators. The 
emperor, who only retained for himself the two valuable 
duchies of Sagan and Glogau, reprimanded the rapacious 
marquis, and entirely passed him over when distributing 
the spoil, which his Italian ingenuity had so ably helped 
to drive into the imperial net. The estate of Neu. 
schloss was assigned to the Duchess of Friedland, as a 
dowager-portion ; and Wallenstein’s only child, a daugh- 
ter, called Maria Elizabeth, was afterwards married to a 
Count Kaunitz. 

To prove that the so-called * prompt execution of 
Eger” was not a mere act of murder, and that Wallen. 
stein had been sacrificed to justice and not to vengeance, 
it became necessary to show that some dangerous and 
extensive conspiracy, calling for so unusual and sanguin- 
ary a measure, had really existed. And, as a plot of 
this nature could hardly have been confined to the five 
persons slain, a number of officers and men of rank were 
arrested and tried as Wallenstein’s accomplices. None 
of these trials tended to throw the least light on the sub- 
ject; and with the exception of Count Schaffgotch, all 
the prisoners were by degrees set at liberty. The last 
mentioned officer, one of the most distinguished in the 
army, was alone executed; because, as his sentence de- 
clared, there were “ strong grounds for believing that he 
was an accomplice in Friedland’s treason.” He was 
twice put to the torture, once before, and, what is still 
more horrible to relate, once after his condemnation ; but 
made no confession of any kind ; and so little was proved 
against him, that the emperor ordered the proceedings to 
be kept secret. 

The Marquis de Grana had promised that Wallenstein’s 
papers, which had been secured at Eger, would disclose 
the whole of the “diabolical” conspiracy ; but when 
exainined, they were found not to contain a single line 
that could throw even a shadow of suspicion on the duke. 
Grana, who was always ready to justify one falsehood 
by another, then declared that Terzka had destroyed six 
hundred letters the evening before his execution. 

The court of Vienna, finding that public opinion was 
not altogether in their favour, and that many, even among 
the catholic party, termed—as Khevenhuller allows— 
“the prompt and noble execution of Eger, a wicked and 
infamous murder ;” thought it advisable to publish what 
they called an official and authentic account of the con- 
spiracy. ‘I'o this was added the statement of Seschina 
Ratchin, an exiled Bohemian protestant, who, hearing 
that the Austrian government were in want of evidence 
to justify the transaction of Eger, came forward and 
offered, on condition of having his estates restored, 
to disclose Wallenstein’s negotiation with Gustavus 
Adolphus ; which he declared to have been carried on 
through his agency. The imperial cabinet agreed to the 
proposal, and Ratchin published his statement—the poor- 
est compound of folly with which it was ever attempted 
to impose upon ignorance and credulity. The author is 
a person totally destitute of ordinary talent, who, in pre- 
tending to repeat the words and disclose the intentions 
of men of the highest genios, betrays his falsehood, by 
making them speak and act like men of his own mean 
stamp and capacity; an error which, on a small scale, 
we constantly see committed in ordinary society. 

The official account published by the court of Vienna 
is termed “A particular and detailed account of the 
abominable conspiracy of Friedland and his adherents, 
showing what were really their wicked objects and in- 
tentions. The entire compiled from authentic sources, 
original documents, private letters, and the willing con- 
fessions of accused accomplices. Collected and printed 
in accordance with the special commands of the empe- 
ror, by Albert Curtius.” This statement, which in 
point‘of ability is not much superior to Ratchin’s nar- 





tative, is far more discreditable ; for it contains many 
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charges and assertions which, as Forster proves, the 
compilers well knew, from official documents before them, 
to be totally destitute of foundation. As far as the 
charges are of a treasonable nature, they are totally un- 
supported by proof, and rest solely on the assertion of 
those who, by their own showing, were fully capable of 
falsehood, and had, besides, a case to make out: “ the 
authentic sources, original documents, and willing con- 
fessions,” are totally wanting. The principal charges 
preferred may be summed up as follows : 

«That after his first dismissal from the command, 
Wallenstein entered into negotiations with Gustavus 
Adolphus, for the purpose of obtaining Swedish troops 
to aid in the conquest of Bohemia and Moravia. After 
the battle of Leipzig, he induced the Saxons to occupy 
Prague, and granted them too favourable conditions 
when he subsequently drove them out of the kingdom. 
He purposely left Bavaria exposed to the inroads of the 
enemy ; did not avail himself of his superiority to de- 
stroy the King of Sweden at Nurenberg ; and retired, 
without cause, into Bohemia, after the victory of Lut- 
zen.” It is farther added, that “he liberated Count 
Turn, contrary to all right and justice; paid no atten- 
tion to the orders of the emperor ; and not only employed 
protestants in his army, but allowed them free exercise 
of religion on his estates. Urged on,” it is said, « by 
ambition and astrological superstition, he conceived the 
wild and wicked project of dividing the Austrian do- 
minions among his generals, and of becoming himself, 
after changing the entire face of Europe, the head of a 
new imperial dynasty.” 

We have seen meaner hands accomplish something 
like this “ wild project,” and obtain an imperial bride in 
reward for his success. Times, however, and circum- 
stances also were different, and Wallenstein’s enemies 
declared, that “ his crimes deserved death, and that the 
faithful servants of the emperor dared not, under the 
great danger then pending, risk the safety of the empire 
and the catholic religion, by giving way to false pity, or 
by tarrying for the ordinary formalities of justice.” 

All these charges are easily answered. We have seen 
that Wallenstein, so far from entering into negotiations 
with Gustavus Adolphus, was from the first the enemy 
of that prince; and ridiculed the idea of having had any 
communication with him after his landing in Germany. 
And though we might refuse to receive his own testi- 
mony in this case, his assertion is so fully confirmed by 
the silence of Chemnitz, as to place doubt entirely out 
of the question. The historian does not say a word 
about negotiations having taken place between Gustavus 
and the Duke of Friedland ; and as he wrote, not mere- 
ly under the inspection, but almost under the dictation 
of Oxenstiern, it is impossible that he could have been 
ignorant of the fact, had any communications passed 
between them. 

This is saying nothing of the character of the indi- 
viduals, who, however dissimilar in other respects, were 
so far alike, that neither of them could act secondary 
parts, The proud, stately, and imperious Duke of Fried- 
land, could never become the follower of a young Scan- 
dinavian monarch; and the fiery genius of Gustavus 
brooked hardly an equality even with kings. Besides, 
we have seen that Wallenstein was actually carrying on 
a negotiation with Denmark, highly dangerous to the 
interest of the Swedes, at the very time he is accused of 
having intended to join them. 

That he did not bring the Saxons to Prague, is equally 
evident : they took that very natural direction by the de- 
cision of a council of war, held at Halle, on the day 
after the battle of Leipzig, and before Wallenstein could 
have known the result of the action. 

His conduct and pretended inactivity at Nurenberg, 
and again after the battle of Lutzen, are military ques- 
tions, of which he was a better judge than the imperial 
ministers could be; and, as already shown, he seems, on 
both occasions, to have acted in a manner deserving the 
highest praise. Count Thurn was liberated in conform- 
ity with the terms of a regular capitulation, which could 
not be violated without a direct breach of faith and ho. 
nour. That Wallenstein carried religious toleration far 
beyond the spirit of his age, may be safely granted ; but 
of the astrological superstition here mentioned, we find 
ho evidence whatever. 

How far he amused himself with astrology, or with 
what faith he consulted the stars, it is impossible to say : 


once, when he applied for the horoscope of Gustavus 
Adolphus; and again, when he pointed out to the im- 
perial messengers, who notified to him his dismissal from 
the command of the army, the domineering influence 
exercised by the star of Maximilian over the star of Fer- 
dinand; an influence that might have been discovered 
without the aid of the planets. In his letters, Wallen- 
stein is the reverse of a vague and dreaming astrologer : 
he is clear and direct: we always find him calculating 
the march of events with great ability, and never depend- 
ing, like so many of his feeble imitators, on his fortunes 
or his star. Whatever his faults may have been, he was 
evidently, if we judge him by the letters he writes,—by 
the orders and directions he gives,—a clear and high- 
minded man, endowed with an observant and vigorous 
understanding, always bold, open and direct in his pro- 
ceedings. 

But the writers who have handed his actions and 
character down to us, were the reverse of all this; or 
they .were intimidated by the power of his enemies, 
Unable, or not daring, to represent him as a great man, 
they endeavoured to reduce him to the level of their own 
conceptions, and failed even in this attempt; for the 
giant-shadow projects at every point, beyond the frame 
within which they would repress it. But it projects as 
an imperfect portraiture only: the greatness of the out- 
line remains; while the true lineaments of character 
are injured and obscured by the efforts of ignorance and 
malevolence. The official statements, published by the 
court of Vienna, which guided so many historians, and 
Schiller among the rest, make Wallenstein speak and 
act like one removed, a few degrees only, above mental 
infirmity ; and as the world were not likely to believe 
this of the intellectual Duke of Friedland, it became ne- 
cessary to represent him as influenced in his conduct, 
and hurried along the path of folly, by astrology and 
superstition. 

This extraordinary man was denied even the usual 
appeal to posterity ; for, as all parties were hostile to him, 
none would furnish the unbiassed evidence on which 
posterity can alone form an impartial judgment. He had 
been the open and most formidable enemy of the pro- 
testants, and could expect little favour at their hands. 
The catholics, who condemned and slew him as a traitor, 
were not likely to be more friendly ; if they slew him 
justly, their hatred was just; if unjustly,—it was pro- 
bably greater ; because men too generally end by hating 
those whom they begin by injuring. 

In this respect, the fortunes of Napoleon, contrast 
singularly with those of the Duke of Friedland; and, 
owing to very different reasons, posterity will find it 
as difficult to form a just estimate of the one, as of the 
other. 

Wallenstein incurred the hatred of the two parties into 
which the Christian world of his day was divided; and 
as these were in so far religious parties that religious 
differences had occasioned the breach between them,— 
they added, to their other causes of hostility against the 
Duke of Friedland, all the bitterness for which religious 
animosities are supposed to be distinguished. 

Napoleon, as general, consul and emperor, fought, 
successively, against the different powers of Europe; 
and the victories he achieved over one nation proved 
frequently very agreeable to those who were neutral for 
the moment, and in no immediate expectation of being 
defeated in their turn; so that when he became the 
enemy of all, he had already acquired a reputation which 
few ventured to arraign. Liberality, too, was the fashion 
of the age: and it was deemed as liberal to praise the 
talents of an adversary, as illiberal to question them. 
Napoleon was also, from his position, the enemy of esta- 
blished governments; the ally and idol therefore of all 
who, without fixed principles, and at a period of uni- 
versal excitement, were eager for change: ‘and this, by a 
strange inconsistency, rendered the pretended advocates 
of liberty and popular rights, the upholder of a military 
despot, whose only known sentiment was a deadly hatred 
of freedom and liberal institutions. A proof, perhaps, 
that men hated the powers above them; more than they 
loved the freedom of which they spoke. 

At a time, when the pen was already in every hand, 
the absolute ruler of mighty empires, the dispenser of 
crowns, duchies, titles, pensions and decorations, was 
sure to be lauded in strains far surpassing, in loudness 
and extent of circulation, any which the seventeenth 





on two occasions only do we find the subject alluded to: 


century could send forth in the odd volumes that issued, 








in slow succession, from its tardy presses. In catholic 
countries, none dared defend the fame of the Duke of 
Friedland ; in protestant countries few were interested 
in doing so: but nations, empires and individuals, are 
interested in upholding the fame of Napoleon. Those 
who humbled themselves to the very dust before him, 
must maintain his claim to greatness, to save themselves 
from disgrace and ridicule: those whom he vanquished, 
must follow a similar course, to lessen the shame of their 
defeats : and those who conquered him,—and all claim a 
share in the honour,—are, of course, willing enough to 
represent him as a giant, in order to enhance the merit 
of their victories. And, if posterity judge of Napoleon 
by the histories yet written of him and his time, they 
will believe this poor, weak and vain toy of fortune, to 
have been a man of the highest genius and intellect ; 
even as the last two centuries believed Wallenstein to 
have been a superstitious astrologer—a sanguinary 
tyrant,—and a traitor to his sovereign and his country. 

In regard to the military orders issued by the emperor, 
as Wallenstein had full power, by the terms on which 
he resumed the command, to resist them, it is more 
than probable that he acted wisely in sometimes availing 
himself of the privilege. 

The charge of treason brought against him has never 
been substantiated by a shadow of proof; and wanting 
that proof, we are, in justice, bound to acquit the accus- 
ed, however inexplicable some parts of his conduct may 
appear. ‘The constant negotiations carried on during 
the first months of the Silesian campaign,—the total 
absence of all military energy and enterptise,—more than 
injured Wallenstein’s reputation as a soldier. It was 
thought strange, that the adversary of Gustavus, should 
allow himself to be arrested by Arnheim and the Saxons : 
and the reports, so universally circulated, of his intention 
to fall off from the emperor, naturally augmented the 
suspicions thus excited. 

Arnheim’s extraordinary communication to Oxen- 
sliern,—the statements contained in the letters of the 
Saxon general,—as well as those contained in the letters 
of Prince Francis Albert,—Kinsky’s mysterious corre- 
spondence with Feuquires—are all unexplained circum- 
stances, detrimental to the fair fame of the Duke of 
Friedland; but they do not constitute proofs of treason ; 
for we do not know that any of these persons had 
authority to make the proposals in question, or had 
grounds for the statements contained in their letters: not 
a single line of Wallenstein’s own writing has ever been 
produced against him. 

From the general tenor of his letters, we know that 
he was a decided enemy of Sweden; and Richelieu’s 
Memoirs inform us, that he entertained feelings equally 
hostile towards France. May we not, therefore, suppose, 
that he was honestly striving to unite the different 
powers of Germany, in order to clear the empire of 
foreign influence and foreign armies; so that a peace 
might be concluded between the catholics and the pro- 
testants, without being first purchased from strangers at 
the enormous price which they ultimately exacted for 
their interference in the war? Such a plan was worthy 
of the genius and patristism of Friedland, and accords 
far more with his known words and actions, than any 
that has yet been ascribed to him. 

There are probably many men who would be ready to 
strike for crowns and sceptres, if the brilliant baubles 
could be gained by direct and open violence, but who 
would scorn to connect themselves with the bravos, 
stabbers, gamblers, trading patriots, intriguers, adven- 
turers and other mean tools that treason employs in 
working out its dark and unworthy projects. Pride alone 
will keep men of high character virtuous, and the Duke 
of Friedland was the proudest of the proud: whether he 
would have seized a crown, by open force, we cannot 
say ; but we may safely assert, that he never could have 
been a conspirator. It is now evident, that Wallenstein 
fell a victim to some dark plot, the thread of which has 
not yet been discovered, though its machinations are 
amply attested by the letters of the Italian faction, and 
by those of the Elector of Bavaria. Maximilian, Pic- 
colomini, Diodati, Grana, Gallasso, and others, worked 
skilfully on the jealous fears of the emperor, and hurried 
him into measures, of which he so far repented as to 
declare, some years afterwards, that Wallenstein was 
less guilty than his enemies had represented. 

The combination of Pilsen was, no doubt, repre- 
hensible, and would now be criminal ; but it was less sa 
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at a period when the just principles of subordination were 
almost unknown; and the court of Vienna, so far from 
looking upon the transaction as a serious offence, thought 
it advisable to give a false account of the proceeding, 
when they brought it forward as a treasonable charge. 
It is said, in the imperial statement, that the paper signed 
by the officers, had been fraudulently substituted for the 
one which contained the resolutions actually agreed 
upon, and that the clause, contained in the first,—sup- 
pressed paper,—by which the officers bound themselves 
to remain faithful to the emperor, had been purposely 
omitted in the second paper, to which the signatures 
were obtained. ‘These imperial assertions bear falsehood 
on their very face: no man would think himself bound 
by a signature out of which he had been de/rauded ; nor 
did any of the officers tried, allege, in their defence, that 
so mean a deception had been practised upon them. 

But allowing that precedent, and the opinions of the 
time, palliated, in some degree, this military combination, 
it must still be a question whether Wallenstein really 
intended to resign the command of the army when he 
called the officers together: whether the most ambitious 
of men was willing to descend from dictatorial power, to 
the retirement of private life, at the very moment when 
France was tendering crowns, armies and millions for 
his acceptance. History is bound to acquit the Duke of 
Friedland of treason; for all the power and influence of 
the court of Vienna failed to make out a case against 
him. From beyond the grave the mighty spirit of the 
man still overawed his enemies, and confounded their 
counsels: it was in vain that bribes and tortures were 
employed to prove him guilty; these criminal efforts 
only recoiled upon their authors, and laid bare to the 
world the full infamy of their conduct. But the guilt of 
one party cannot establish the innocence of another ; 
and strongly as this presumptive evidence tells in Wal- 
lenstein’s favour, the suspicions caused by his eccentric 
conduct still remain, What were the plans engendered 
in that lofty and aspiring mind,—what the hopes che- 
rished in that ambitious and not ignoble heart,—are 
questions never likely to be answered !—Oxenstiern de- 
clared, even in the last years of his life, that he never 
could comprehend the object Wallenstein really had in 
view: and as the ablest and best informed man of the 
tirne failed to unravel the secret, it will be in vain that 
we attempt to fathom a mystery, over which the gloom 
of two centuries has now been gathered. 

If we, too often, sce the best and most generous qua- 
lities of our nature crushed beneath the chilling influence 
of adversity, so we expect, on the other hand, to find 
them called forth and cherished by the genial sunshine 
of power and prosperity. We naturally feel disposed to 
cowbine the idea of high qualities with bigh station ; and 
the want of noble and generous feeling, which in the 
humbler ranks of life, is but an absence of virtue, aug- 
ments to criminality, ia proportion as we ascend in the 
scale of society ; and we can only fancy such deficiency 
to exist upon a throne, when the crowned occupant is 
composed of the meanest materials of which human 
nature is ever put together. Ferdinand II. was such an 
occupant of a throne. In the hour of danger, and when 
pressed by the victorious arms of the Swedes, he con- 
ferred almost dictatorial power on the man from whose 
aid he alone expected safety. But no sooner was the 
first peril over, than the imagination of the terrified 
sovereign magnified into treason and rebellion the 
exercise of the power which he had before delegated. 
In his base and unkingly fear,—to acquit him even of 
envy and avarice,—he condemned without a trial or 
hearing; and not only handed over the man, who had 
twice saved the monarchy, to the halberds of hired as- 
sassins, but rendered himself an active party to the crime 
by the treachery of his conduct. In order to deceive his 
intended victim, and to render the blow more certain, he 
remained in constant and confidential correspondence 
with Wallenstein, for twenty days after the betrayed 
general had been outlawed as a rebel. True it is, that 
he afterwards caused three thousand masses to be said 
for the souls of the slain: and courtiers and confessors 
may, by such means, have silenced the feeble voice of the 
royal conscience. But the voice of history will not be 
so silenced ; and the name of Ferdinand II. will be handed 
down to latest posterity, as the name of a sovereign 
in whose callous heart not even imperial sway could 
raise one spark of noble fire; who, while crawling in 
the dust before images and reliques, remained deaf to the 
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duties of Christianity; and repaid the greatest services 
ever rendered to a prince, by one of the foulest deeds of 
treason and of murder recorded in the dark annals of 
human crime. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


TERMINATION OF THE WAR. 


Last actions of the war—Banner, Torstensohn and Bernhard of 
Weimar—Peace of Munster—Dreadful situation to which 
Germany was reduced by the contest—Examination of its 
consequences—Frightful atrocities committed by the soldiers 
of the period—The events of the war still remembered in 
German tradition, 


Having gone through the principal events that dis- 
tinguished the first part of the thirty years’ war, it will 
not, perhaps, be unacceptable to the reader, if we close 
our history with a brief sketch of the last half of the long 
and desolating conflict. 

With Wallenstein and Gustavus, all unity of action, 
and greatness of object, disappeared from the scene of 
strife. Sieges were carried on, and battles fought, in 
every part of Germany ; but they no longer formed con- 
necting links in well-combined plans of military opera- 
tion; and were little better than isolated acts of useless 
destruction. Brilliant valour, and talents of the highest 
order, were frequently displayed in the field; but the 
state of weakness and exhaustion, to which the nations 
were rapidly sinking down, soon tended to render profit- 
less the most extensive victories. 

Want of union among the protestants prevented them 
from deriving all the benefit which they had at first 
anticipated from Wallenstein’s death. The King of 
Hungary assumed the command of the army, and by the 
aid of money, which was plentifully distributed, the 
soldiers were, without difficulty, kept in obedience; not 
the slightest attempt was any where made to resist the 
emperor’s orders. On the other hand, Bernhard of 
Weimar, and Field-Marshal Horn, were masters . of 
Bavaria. In July 1634, they gained a complete victory 
at andshut, over General Altringer, who was slain in 
the action. This man, who had taken an active share in 
the Italian conspiracy against Wallenstein, fell, as a 
traitor should fall; for, wounded in the field, he was 
trampled to death by his fugitive troops. Though 
Gallas and Piccolomini, the principal partners in his 
guilt, did not meet so early and striking a punishment, 
they lived but to see that victory had, for ever, abandon- 
ed their dishonoured crests: disgrace and discomtiture 
settled on their standards, and we have only to mention 
them, in this brief sketch, as fugitives from almost every 
field in which they ventured to face brave and open 
foes. 

The Swedes, who had so long been victorious, were, 
in their turn, destined to taste the bitterness of defeat. 
Fifteen thousand Spaniards, under the cardinal infant, 
son of Philip III., entered Germany, and in conjunction 
with the imperial army, under the King of Hungary, 
laid siege to Nordlingen. Field-Marshal Horn, and 
Bernhard of Weimar, hurried to the relief of the place. 
Owing to the superiority of the enemy, who was besides 
strongly intrenched, the Swedish commanders had no 
intention to hazard a battle, before the arrival of the 
Rhin-graff Count Otho, with another division of the 
army, which was already close at hand; but the im- 
petuosity of the Duke of Weimar lost every thing. Horn 
had succeeded in carrying a hill, called the Amsberg, a 
strong point, which placed him in communication with 
the town, and almost secured the victory. Bernhard, 
thinking that so favourable an opening should not be 
neglected, hurried on to the attack of another post. It 
was taken and retaken; both armies were gradually, and 
without method, drawn into the combat, which, after 
eight hours’ duration, ended in the complete defeat of the 
Swedes. Horn was made prisoner; and Bernhard 
escaped on a borrowed horse. Cratz, the third in com- 
mand, and one of the most eccentric men of genius of a 
period so fertile in such men, refused to leave the field. 
It was a principle with him, that a soldier should never 
fly from a field of battle; and though he had deserted 
from the imperialists, owing to a quarrel with Wallen- 
stein, and well knew the fate that awaited him if taken, 
he continued to walk quietly up and down the ground, 
after the action was over: he remained long unnoticed 





in the confusion, till recognised and secured by some of 
the Croats, who had formerly served under him. He 
afterwards suffered as-a deserter ; but Schiller, who, in 
the first edition of the thirty years’ war, calls him a 
cowardly old man, does him great injustice; for he was 
as much distinguished by bravery, as by talents. 

The defeat of Nerdlingen almost ruined the Swedish 
cause in Germany ; the spell of invincibility was gone, 
and the effects of the panic fur surpassed those which 
the sword had produced. Strong fortresses were aban- 
doned, before the enemy came in sight ; provinces were 
evacuated, and armies, that had been deemed almost 
unconquerable, deserted their chiefs, and broke into bands 
of lawless robbers, who pillaged their way in every 
direction. Bavaria, Suabia and Franconia were lost ; 
and it was only behind the Rhine, that the scattered 
fugitives could again be brought into something like 
order. 

The battle of Nordlingen caused to Oxenstiern the 
second sleepless night which he had experienced ir bis 
life ; and it certainly required all his ability, to stem the 
torrent of misfortune, which followed the disastrous event. 
The emperor refused to grant the Swedes any other 
terms of peace, than permission to retire from the empire. 
The Elector of Saxony, forgetful of what was due to his 
religion, and forgetful of all that Sweden had done for 
his country, concluded, at Prague, a separate peace with 
the emperor; and soon afterwards joined the imperialists 
against his former allies. The fortunes of the protestants 
would have sunk beneath this additional blow, had not 
France come to their aid. Richelieu had before only 
nourished the war by means of subsidies, and had, at 
one time, become nearly as jealous of the Swedes as of 
the Austrians; but no sooner was their power broken, 
than the crafty priest took an active share in the contest. 

The French were not, at first, very successful in the 
field: their army was completely defeated at Duttlingen 
by John de Werth; but their movements obtained 
breathing time for the Swedes, who turned it to admirable 
account. General Banner again rendered their arms 
triumphant in the north ; after some minor victories, he 
defeated the combined Saxon and imperial armies, in the 
great and decisive battle of Witstoch, fought on the 4th 
of October 1636, Under this commander, we again find 
British names in their proper places. At Witstoch, a 
Colonel Leslie commanded the centre of the army, and 
Colonel King the infantry of right wing; while Colonel 
Ruthven, at the head of a separate corps had, shortly 
before, gained a decisive victory at Domitz. 

The battle of Witstoch threw Saxony and Bohemia 
open to the victorious army; which, like a stream of 
destroying lava, poured itself over both countries. First, 
the Saxons had to pay for the ingratitude of their sove- 
reign towards Sweden, and a heavy penalty-it proved ; 
for the generous and humane discipline which Gustavus 
had maintained no longer existed, and the whole elec- 
torate, was placed at the mercy of the enraged soldiery. 
From Saxony, the torrent of desolation rolled on into 
Bohemia. “ The unhappy kingdom,” says Carnova in 
his history of the country, “ resembled a sea of fire: 
from the hills you saw, ascending in every direction, 
flames that were consuming thie dwellings of peaceful 
inhabitants, the temples of religion, and the monuments 
of antiquity ; while cliffs and mountains re-echoed with 
the lamentations of ruined and houseless fugitives.” The 
recollection of these terrible visitations, that resembled 
more the inroads of the Huns than the expeditions of 
Christian armies, is preserved, to this day, among the 
Saxon and Bohemian peasantry, in a song, called the 
«“ Song of the Swedes.” . 

On the Rhine also the protestant arms proved suc- 
cessful. Bernhard of Weimar had ably atoned for his 
former rashness; and with an army, raised principally 
by means of French subsidies, captured the important 
fortress of Breisach, after successively defeating three 
armies that advanced to its relief. So great was the fame 
of this chivalrous prince, that France and Sweden were 
both beginning to be jealous of his growing power, when 
he died, not without suspiciéns of having been poisoned, 
on the 18th July, 1639, in the thirty-fifth year of his 
age. 

Two years afterwards, the Swedes lost, in Banner, 
their third great general; for a great general he was, 
notwithstanding his many personal faults. Eighty thou- 
sand men are said to have fallen in the various battles 
which he fought during his short command; and six 
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hundred flags and standards, captured and sent to Stock- 
holm, attested the splendour of his victories. But the 
conquerors were too enfeebled to profit by their success. 
Sweden thinly peopled,—poor in money,—and exhaust- 
ed by so many Polish and German campaigns, was no 
longer equal to any great continued effort ; and Germany 
could not, after having been, for more than twenty years, 
ravaged alike by friends and foes, furnish the means of 
supporting vigorous and systematic military operations. 
After all Banner’s victories, the Swedes were again on 
the eve of being driven out of the empire, when the voice 
of the nation and the army forced Lennard Torstensohn 
to rise from a bed of sickness, in order to place himself 
at the head of the troops. 

This celebrated person had, like Horn and Banner, 
been trained to war in the school of Gustavus Adolphus ; 
and, like the other great generals of that school, was 
distinguished for letters as well as arms. All these men 
were models of commanders; and were as superior to 
the mere martinet soldiers of the succeeding century, as 
to the revolutionary bravoes who, in our own age, rose 
to notoriety, by aid of the ruthless conscriptions, which 
placed a boundless supply of human materiel constantly 
at their disposal. The Swedish generals have left proofs 
that they looked deeply into the means and object of 
their profession,—that they knew how to combine move- 
ments, and to calculate the power of arms. These men 
never cast the reins uf command blindly to fortune ; they 
eflected great things with comparatively small means, 
and remained victorious in every fair field in which they 
were engaged. As leaders of armies, they have not been 
surpassed in modern war; and it may fairly be doubted, 
whether Torstensohn has yet been equaled. 

Banner sullied his high military fame by excess and 
intemperance ; but Torstensohn, though inferior to Horn 
in active humanity,—for it was said of Horn that he 
knew how to disarm even war of its terrors,—surpassed 
Banner in moderation of conduct, as much as he sur- 
passed both by the splendour of his success. His actions 
border almost on the incredible; and his operations 
seemed to have wings at the very time when he was 
himself chained to a couch of sickness by lameness and 
suffering. From the shores of the Baltic he penetrated 
into the very heart of the Austrian dominions. Near 
Leipzig he: entirely. defeated the imperial and Saxon 
armies, with which the Archduke Leopold and Piccolo- 
mini attempted to arrest his progress, Having then cap- 
tured Olmutz, and reduced all Moravia, he suddenly left 
the province, traversed Germany by marches that com- 
pletely concealed the object of his expedition, and ap- 
peared unexpectedly in Holstein and Jutland, and overran 
both duchies before the astonished Danes were in any 
degree prepared for resistance. 

The hope of profiting by the state of feebleness to 
which Sweden -was reduced, had again awakened the 
ambition of Christian IV.; promises on the part of the 
emperor were not wanting; and the protestant King of 
Denmark was about to join the catholic league, when 
the ability of Oxenstiern discovered the intrigue, and 
enabled the Swedes to crush this new enemy before he 
could become formidable. On one side the victorious 
invasion of Schonen, by Field Marshal Horn, and on 
the other the occupation of Jutland and Holstein, soon 
forced the Danes to sue for peace; and in 1645 the 
treaty of Bremsebroe already put an end to this short- 
lived war. 

The-emperor tried, indeed, to aid his new ally, and 
sent Gallas with an army in pursuit of Torstensohn. 
But the Italian was a more skilful contriver of conspira- 
cies than commander of armies. Unable to join the 
Danes before their defeat near Kiel, and not daring alone 
to face the Swedes, he shut himself up in an entrenched 
camp neat Bernburg. Here Torstensohn cut off his 
communication ; and the Austrians, reduced to extremity 
by famine, tried to effect a retreat ; but their cavalry were 
overtaken and defeated at Jutterbock, and the infantry 
obliged to lay down their arms near Magdeburg. Gallas 
returned almost alone from this inglorious expedition ; 
adding to the fame of having aided in the murder of his 
former commander, that of having completely ruined the 
army entrusted to his own leading. 

The peace of Bremsebroe again gave Torstensohn 
free hands against the Austrians; and as Olmutz had 
been besieged during his absence, this indefatigable com- 
mander, whio, as well as Bajazet, deserved the name of 
Jiderim, or “ The Lightning,” hurried from the very 








shores of the Belt to its relief. In Saxony, he forced 
the elector to conclude a final truce with Sweden ; and 
on his march through Bohemia, defeated, at Jankowitz, 
the last army which the emperor was able to bring into 
the field. Ferdinand III., who in 1637 had succeeded 
his father on the imperial throne, was with the army, 
though he took no share in the battle. Trusting to a 
superiority of numbers, and urged on, it is said, by a 
dream in which he had received from the Virgin a pro- 
mise of victory; he overruled the advice of the brave 
and experienced General Hatzfeld, and forced him to 
meet the Swedes. But instead of joining manfully in 
the combat, he remained in a church, at a distance from 
the scene, and within hearing of the guns that, in his 
cause, and by his orders, were dealing frightful death, 
and more frightful mutilation around, contented himself 
with praying to various saints for the success of his 
arms. 

The sound of distant artillery, when every shot tolls, 
perhaps, the knell of parting man, falls with a strange, 
wild, heart-chilling effect upon the ear. Presence in the 
fray changes, of course, this sensation, according to the 
character of the individual; but far beyond sight and 
range,—when the feelings and imagination of the list- 
ener are alone engaged,—the mere sound is awful in 
the extreme. Each hollow and successive roar strikes 
heavily upon the heart, and for the instant checks its 
very action, but only to make it throb with redoubled 
violence during every brief interval of appalling silence. 
The very aspect of men is unearthly at such a moment: 
the still, motionless, intense anxiety, which marks every 
attitude and countenance, is absolutely painful to be- 
hold ; and almost resembles the fancied effect of magic. 
But the spell is soon broken; the material particles of 
human composition resume their sway ; and the death- 
bearing thunder is listened to with a degree of indifler- 
ence that, to say the very least, shows completely how 
men are, or how readily they become, the children of 
mere habit. 

Ferdinand, unmoved by the melancholy sound which 
told that thousands were falling for his sake, remained 
piously on his knees till the battle was lost; and then 
hurried to Vienna with the best speed in his power. 
The army which he abandoned was almost entirely de- 
stroyed ; and General Hatzfeld himself, with a great part 
of the infantry, were taken prisoners. In the accounts 
of this battle is mentioned the last of the British officers 
who acted so brilliant a part during the thirty years’ war. 
The remnants of the British regiments who had been so 
distinguished under Gustavus, had mostly fallen at Nord- 
lingen ; but many of their officers still held commands 
in different corps; and at Jankowitz, Colonel Robert 
Douglas, a Scotish officer, commanded the left wing of 
Torstensohn’s army, and led the charge of cavalry,— 
celebrated in military history as the first charge en mu- 
raille ever executed against a formed body of infantry,— 
which on this occasion decided the. fate of the day. 
Profiting by his splendid success, Torstensohn subdued 
all Bohemia, relieved Olmutz, advanced to the very 
bridge of Vienna, and captured the fort by which it was 
defended. ‘The tide of war had at last rolled back into 
its original channel, and the imperial capital was awak- 
ened out of its long repose by the sound of Swedish ar- 
tillery, fired from the very spot whence, seven and twenty 
years before, the Bohemian insurgents had first pointed 
their vengeful guns. 

But the Danube and its fortified islands, which had 
formerly arrested the progress of Count Thurn, and of 
Bethlem Gabor, now arrested, in like manner, the pro- 
gress of orstensohn. The means for an immediate 
passage of the river were wanting; and the resources of 
Sweden, and the protestant party generally, were far too 
much exhausted to admit of their giving effect to such 
distant and continued operations. From France no sup- 
port was to be expected. The French arms had been 
unsuccessful ; Conde had been defeated at Freyberg, and 
Turenne at Mergentheim. And Ragotzky, Prince of 
Transylvania, acting the same part which Bethlem Ga- 
bor had acted at the commencement of the war, made 
peace, and forsook the Swedes, as soon as he had plun- 
dered the country under the protection of their army. 
These adverse circumstances, and his inability to reduce 
Brun, which was ably defended by a gallant Frenchman, 
Lovis de Suches, obliged Torstensohn to retire into Si- 
lesia, leaving, as usual, the strongholds which he had 
taken, to fall successively into the hands of the pursuing 





enemy. In the following year, 1646, ill health forced 
this extraordinary man,—of whom it was said that he 
saw with the eyes of Argus, and fought with the arms of 
Briareus,—to resign the command: he died five years 
afterwards, at Stockholm. Gustavus Wrangel succeeded 
him at the head of the army. 

In conjunction with Turenne, this commander had 
already subdued Bavaria, even to the shores of the Izar; 
while General Konigsmark, with another Swedish army, 
had taken Prague by surprise, when their further pro- 
gress was arresied by the news that peace had been sign- 
ed on the 24th October, 1648. 

Ever since the year 1643, negotiations had been going 
on at Munster and Osnabruck. At Osnabruck, between 
the emperor and catholics on one side, and the Swedes 
and protestants on the other—at Munster again, between 
France and the German empire. But at the very time 
when Europe was suffering in all her states, and when 
Germany was bleeding at every pore; ministers and 
diplomatists contrived to delay, for five years, the con- 
clusion of the good work. Instead of adopting at once 
the wise and Christian proposal of Pope Urban VIII. 
and commencing by a general armistice, the operations 
in the field were, at the instigation of France, allowed 
to continue ; so that the demands of the parties rose and 
fell exactly in proportion to the success of their arms. 
Nine months elapsed before the ambassadors assembled ; 
it then took sixteen months more, blood flowing all this 
time, before these men of etiquette could arrange about 
titles, precedence, and ceremonies. When at last the 
giant work was completed, for a giant work it certainly 
was, to reconcile so many jarring and conflicting inter- 
ests, it stil] required two years of doubt and uncertainty 
before the conditions were fulfilled on all sides; the re- 
stored fortresses and provinces evacuated, the indemni- 
ties paid, and the troops disbanded, 

The peace of Munster gave Europe the form which 
it retained, with slight variations, down to the breaking 
out of the French revolution. Religious freedom was 
granted to the protestants, and they retained all the 
church property which they had acquired previous to the 
year 1624, Sweden obtained the duchy of Pomerania 
and the island of Rugen, the towns of Rostock and 
Wismar, the bishoprics of Bremen and Verden, and 
five millions of crowns. France, which had done least, 
got the largest share of the spoil: it obtained, besides, 
the whole of Alsace, the recognition of the important 
and formerly captured towns of Metz, Toul, Pigneral, 
and Verdun. Switzerland and the Netherlands were 
declared independent of Germany, which thus lost its 
two principal bulwarks towards the west. 

But whatever may have been the merits of the peace 
of Munster, abstractedly considered, it was certainly the 
greatest blessing which by any sacrifice could then have 
been purchased for Germany. Thirty years of war, car- 
ried on, not with the surplus population and resources of 
the country, but with its very capital and substance had 
brought the empire to the verge of ruin and barbarism ; 
and the pictures of desolation handed down to us by 
writers and chroniclers of the period are absolutely fright- 
ful to contemplate. 

Of all the commanders who appeared during the war, 
Gustavus Adolphus was alone able to preserve in his 
army a strict and humane system of discipline. In most 
armies, the mercenary soldiers, irregularly paid and worse 
supplied, were obliged to tear by force from the citizens 
and peasants the means of subsistence. The country 
people resisted wherever they were strongest; acts of 
violence followed; the peasantry slew and in catholic 
countries tortured straggling soldiers, and attacked even 
small detached parties. The military avenged their com- 
rades, neglecting too often to distinguish between the 
innocent and the guilty, till ruin and devastation tracked 
at last the progress of every march. 

The war was carried on without plan or system. Ex- 
peditions were undertaken, apparently with no other 
view than to desolate hostile provinces; and in the end, 
provisions and winter quarters formed the principal ob- 
jects of the summer campaigns. Want, sickness, dis- 
tress, and the total absence of discipline, by which these 
evils were fearfully augmented, when not created, de- 
stroyed far more treops than the sword, and entire armies 
were swept away before they had even seen an eneiny. 
Soidiers left the ranks singly or in bands, as it suited 
them, and generally took to plundering: in 1642 the 
whole of Marshal Guebriant’s army dispersed itself and 
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broke into robber icindlas that ‘omulsted the most fearful 
depredations. 

The enormities charged against the French troops of 
the period are equal to those charged even against the 
Croats: but it must be recollected that Guebriant’s army 
was, in fact, the remains of the army which had been 
raised by the Duke of Weimar; and was composed of 
adventurers from all countries, It must also be observed 
that the French soldiers, of the early part of the seven- 
teenth century, were in a great proportion vagrants and 
vagabonds, taken up as bad subjects by the police, and 
sent to the army either because troops were wanted, or 
because the individuals pressed could give no satisfactory 
account of themselves, These men resembled in no- 
thing the French soldiers of Louis XIV. and his suc- 
cessors; still less did they resemble the soldiers of the 
empire, and least of all the soldiers of the republic. 
The imperial and republican soldiers were the best men 
that France could produce: it was their gallantry and 
intelligence which made the reputation of their leaders ; 
and atoned, on countless occasions, for the ignorance and 
incapacity of their crowned and laureled chief. Some- 
times these gallant soldiers did even more, and made up, 
by humanity and good conduct for a system of war in- 
troduced by unprincipled governments and commanders, 
and naturally fraught with every species of crime and 
disorder. 

Whether arts, sciences, learning and civilisation lost 
or gained by the thirty years’ war, is a question not very 
easily decided; though historians mostly assert that Eu- 
rope was thrown back for a century by its ruinous con- 
sequences. In many parts of Germany learning was no 
doubt retarded ; in others it was altogether swept away, 
along with the whole population, An entire generation 
who would not, in general, prove the best citizens, also 
grew up amid scenes of strife, licentiousness, and the 
uncertainty of the morrow. But the amount of know- 
ledge existing could not be destroyed ; and thousands of 
learned, able, and industrious Germans emigrated and 
carried along with them, into other and less enlightened 
countries, the arts and knowledge for which their own 
was already distinguished. The Danes, Swedes, Poles, 
and Scots, who fought in Germany, there came in con- 
tact with a state of civilisation superior to what existed 
in their own countries: and along with much unworthy 
spoil, some fair and honourable booty would at least be 
carried home by the military adventurers, As good 
sometimes results from evil, the unworthy plunder may 
at times have produced beneficial effects. ‘The Swedes, 
in imitation of Maximilian, who had sent the Heidelberg 
library to Rome, sent libraries, paintings, statues, and 
works of art to Sweden, where, owing to the scarcity of 
such treasures, they could hardly fail to create some taste 
for learning, literature, and refinement. 

It was to the pressure and hardness of the times, how- 
ever, that Europe owed the progress which it made: the 
iron time forced upon men an excess of mental exertion 
that produced far nobler fruit than any likely to have 
arisen during the calm reign of ordinary peace. And 
the young Germany which grew up from beneath the 
ruins of the thirty years’ war, was already many genera- 
tions in advance of the Germany that witnessed the first 
outbreaking of the great Bohemian voleano, 

But whatever advantages Europe may have gained by 
the contest, Germany purchased its share of the benefit 
at a fearful price. Law, justice, equity,—in many places 
all the decencies of life——had entirely vanished from a 
jand in which force alone wielded the arbitrary sceptre 
of command, The country is said to have lost twelve 
millions of inhabitants by the contest ; and the popula- 
tion, which amounted to sixteen millions, when the 
troubles first broke out, counted hardly more than four 
millions when the war closed. Though this statement 
may, perhaps, be exaggerated, it seems pretty well ascer- 
tained that the population of the Duchy of Wirtenberg 
was reduced from half a million to forty-eight thousand ; 
that of Bohemia had already been reduced from three 
millions to eight hundred and ninety thousand before 
the death of Ferdinand I.; Saxony and Brunswick suf- 
fered in the same proportion. 

In the Electorate of Hesse, seventeen towns, forty- 
seven castles, and three hundred villages had been burnt 
to the ground. In the Duchy of Wirtenberg, eight 
towns, forty-five villages, thirty-six thousand houses, had 
been laid in ashes, and seventy thousand hearth fires 
completely extinguished: seven churches andfour hun- 





dred and forty-four houses had been burned at\Bichsted. 
Many towns that had escaped destruction were almost 
depopulated : three hundred houses stood e at Nord- 
heim ; more than two hundred had been pulled down at 
Gottingen, merely to serve for fuel. The wealthy city 
of Augsburg, which contained eighty thousand inhabit- 
ants before the war, had only eighteen thousand left 
when it closed: this town, like many others, has never 
recovered its former prosperity. No less than 
thousand villages and hamlets are said to have 
stroyed:—in many others the population had- entirely 
died out, and the unburied corpses of the last victim§ of 
violence or disease, were left exposed about the streets 
or fields, to be mangled and torn to pieces by birds and 
beasts of prey. 

In the last campaign of the war, the French nd 
Swedes burned no less. than a hundred n. 
varia alone ; and the skulls of St. Cosmas 
mianus had to be sent from Bremen to Munich, in order 
to console Maximilian for the ruin he had brought over 
his beautiful country. But even these pitiable relics 
failed to allay the fears of the unhappy elector: the share 
which he had taken in bringing about this desolating 
contest, pressed heavily on the latter years of his life. 
In vain he prayed and fasted: the dreaded future was 
constantly before his sight, and the once valiant soldier 
and ambitious prince died at last.a trembling and de- 
spairing bigot. 

The crimes and cruelties of which the troops were 
frequently guilty would appear almost incredible, were 
they not attested in a manner to render doubt altogether 
impossible. But independent of private accounts, we 
have various reports from the authorities of towns, vil- 
lages and provinces, complaining of the atrocities com- 
mitted by the lawless soldiery. Peaceful peasants were 
hunted for mere sport, like the beasts of the forest; citi- 
zens were nailed up against doors and walls, and fired 
at like targets; while horsemen and Croats tried their 
skill in striking off the heads of young children at a blow. 
Ears and noses were cut off, eyes were scooped out, and 
the most horrible tortures contrived to extract money 
from the sufferers, or to make them disclose where pro- 
perty was concealed. Women were exposed to every 
species of indignity; they were collected in bands, and 
driven, like slaves, into the. camps of the ruffian sol- 
diery, and men had to fly from their homes to escape 
witnessing the dishonour to which their wives and daugh- 
ters were subjected. 

Houses and villages were burned, out of mere wan- 
tonness, and the wretched inhabitants too often_ forced 
into the flames, to be consumed along with their dwell- 
ings. Amid these scenes of horror, intemperance, dis- 
sipation, and profligacy were carried to the highest pitch. 
Intoxication frequently prevented the Austrian General 
Goltz from giving out the countersign; and General 
Banner was, on one occasion, so drunk for four days 
together, that he could not receive the French ambassa- 
dor, Beauregard, who had an important message to de- 
liver. “ Such was the state of triumphant crime,” says 
a writer of the period, “that many driven to despair, 
denied even the existence of a Deity, declaring that if 
there were a God in heaven, he would not fail to de- 
stroy, with thunder and lightning, a world-of such sin 
and wickedness.” 

The peasants, expelled from their homes, enlisted with 
the oppressors, in order to inflict upon others the suffer- 
ings which they had themseives been made to endure. 
The fields were allowed to run waste, and the absence of 
industry on one side, added to destruction on the other, 
soon produced famine, which, as usual, brought infec- 
tious and pestilential diseases in its train. In 1635, 
there were not hands enbdugh left at Schweidnitz to bury 
the dead, and the town of Ohlau had lost its last citi- 
zen. Want augmented crime even where an increase 
was thought impossible. In many places hunger had 
overcome all repugnance to human flesh, and the tales 
of cannibalism handed down to us are of far too hor- 
rible a nature to be here repeated. 

The cup of human suffering was full even to over- 
flowing, and the very aspect of the land was undergoing 
a rapid change. Forests sprung up during the contest, 
and covered entire districts, which had been in full cul- 
tivation before the war; and wolves, and other beasts of 
prey took possession of the deserted haunts of men. 
This was particalarly/the case in Brunswick, Branden- 
burg, and Pomerania, where heaps of ashes in the midst 






of wilderness served long afterwards to mark the spots 
where peace and civilisation had once flourished. 

many parts of the country, the ruins of castles and 
stately edifices still attest the fury with which the war 
was carried on; and on such spots tradition generally 
points out the surrounding forests, as occupying the sites 
of fertile fields, from whence the lordly owners of the 
mansions derived fuod and subsistence for themselves 


“thirty | and their numerous retainers. 


Not all the memorable events of our time,—neither 
the oppression exercised by foreign armies,—nor the 
shock of contending myriads, that so often encountered 
on the German soil, have yet been able to eradicate from 
among the Getman peasantry the traditions of what 
their fathers and their fatherland suffered during the long 
contest for religious freedom. - Legends and traditions 


| still record, in most parts of the country, the wild events 


of that disastrous period. But tradition, though con- 
stant in her affections, is capricious in. bestowing them, 
sot it is often difficult to account for her singular fan- 


dd Stralsund, and along the: shores of the Baltic, 
Wallenstein still holds possession of the ground; and 
Tilly and Pappenheim are but too fatally remembered at 
Magdeburg. Near Britenfeldt the country people have 
raised a monument to the “Great King,” as Gustavus 
is called in Germany ; and, till within these five or six 
years, they usually assembled there on the anniversary 
of the battle, to return thanks for the victory which libe- 
rated their country, and gave freedom to their religion. 
Along the Rhine aad the Maine, the Swedes appear to 
less advantage, and are rarely menticned, except in con- 
nection with deeds of violence and plunder. At Hanau 


‘we meet our stern countryman, Ramsay, who, after the 


battle of Nordlingen, successfully defended that ot 
for nine months against the imperialists. At Wa 
Gustavus shares tradition’s tale with Frederick ~ 
rossa, the most illustrious of the Swabian emperors ; 
and at Nurenberg he shines in full glory by the side of 
Albert Durer, the painter. But on the adjoining hills, 
where Wallenstein held his camp, an ancient koight,— 
the original possessor of the ruin that crowne the prin- 
cipal eminence,—has resumed his rightful sway, and 
completely expelled the redoubted Duke of Friedland 
from his domain: and the leader of mighty armies has 
there yielded to the adventurous. owner of a robber 
castle. In the Upper Palatinate, Wallenstein re-appears 
in all his terrors ;and at Eger he forms, of course, the 
subject of every tale. At Lutzen, again, where Gustavus 
died and Wallenstein fought—where Napoleon achieved 
one of his last triamphs—all have given way to the 
fame of some nameless warriors, who near the same 
field gained a battle over the Hungarians and Slavonians, 
in the thirteenth century. And. the spot,—martked only 
by a rude stone, surrounded with a few trees,—where 
fell the “foremost man” of all this modern world, is 
merely pointed to as a place “where somebody was 
killed.” 
THE END. 





Tur Pastor’s Warcn.—A prison in Franee cor- 
tains, for the third time, a young shepherd, whose 
several convictions have arisen from a most curious pro- 
pensity. In his eyes the huge silver watch of the pastor 
was the summum bonum of human happiness. Night 
and day were his thoughts fixed on his. ideal treasure, 
and the desire. to possess that jewel of his imagination 
grew to auch a degree, that three several times was the 
watch found in the of the young thief, who, 
when questioned, declared that his attachment to the 
watch had grown with his growth, from his earliest 
years. His first knowledge of the coveted treasure was 
in infancy, when the kind pastor, ina pious visit to his 
parents, held the watch to his ear that the sound might 
attract ; from that time, to all remonstrances on the folly 
of his wish, the only reply he ever made was—* I will 
have it.” The good pastor has never been 4 consenting 
party to his convictions, and even went so far as to offer 
him a new watch, much better than his own, which he 
would not yield, it having belonged to his father. Before 
= last attempt the pastor said—“ Wait awhile, my son, 

I am old, T shall soon go, then I will leave you the 
watch bat the words were Bee as usual was the 





reply—= I will have it.” 
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TYSON’S LECTURE. 








A LECTURE, 


Delivered at Philadelphia, on the 13th April, 1838, 
before the Athenian Institute and Mercantile Library 
Company, 

ON THE MORAL AND SOCIAL INFLUENCES OF THE AMERI- 

CAN REVOLUTION. 


BY JOB R. TYSON. 


The object of the present lecture is to exhibit some 
of the effects of the American Revolution upon America 
itself and the world at large. 

The first colonists of North America, or their early suc- 
cessors, brought with them from England the seeds of 
the revolution. They had felt the blessings which were 
conferred on Europe by the establishment of free towns. 
They had drunk in the doctrines of Milton and Bacon, 
and were prepared for the lessons of Sidney, Fairfax, 
and Hampden. ‘They had imbibed the whole spirit of 
the reformation. Independent, for the most part, in their 
fortunes, they were alike removed from nobility and 
mean birth. They not only possessed much of the learn- 
ing of the period, but, in proportion to their number, a 
greater amount of intelligence than is to be found in any 
European nation of the present day. 

It is not necessary to enquire how far the spirit of the 
men who were laying the foundations of empire in the 
new world contributed to the first revolution in England 
—to the royal tragedy of 1648, Cromwell, and Hamp- 
den, and Haselrig, themselves forcibly prevented by 
Charles, whom they brought to the block, from emigrat- 
ing to America, were animated by the same puritanical 
fever which raged with greater heat in the American 
colonies. It is easy to perceive, in the events of the new 
world, the aid which was thence derived to the revolution 
of 1688. ‘The elements were at work which were 
silently but effectually to demolish the time-honoured 
structure of Rome; and, in its room, to lay the founda. 
tions of that edifice which was finally reared by the act 
of settlement. 

But the doctrines which brought Charles to the scaf- 
fold, and placed William and Mary upon the English 
throne, did not originate in the new world. They were 
the effect of circumstances favourable to the development 
of a principle whose birth was coeval with the dawn of 
intellectual light in Europe. It sprang from the Pandects 
of Justinian ; from the commerce introduced by the cru- 
sades; and was nursed by the press, that mighty agent 
of modern civilisation. Nothing was wanting but the 
free doctrines of the pilgrim fathers, and the more beau- 
tiful, because more consistent, institutions of Wiiliam 
Penn, to give energy to a principle which was already 
perceptible in its influence upon mankind. 

The settlers, in seeking an asylum from persecution, 
had no wish to sever the bonds which connected them 
with their nativeland. No Briton in the “sea-girt isle,” 
surrounded by the pomp and circumstance of privileged 
orders of society, could more stoutly defend the political 
institutions of England than the pilgrims of Plymouth, 
the founders of Maryland, and the companions of Wil- 
liam Penn. They proudly felt themselves a part of 


“That happy breed of men, that little world, 
That precious gem set in a silver sea.” 


They had been nurtured in the peculiar forms of a so- 
ciety which was endeared to them by the ties of ancestry, 
by the genius which gives effulgence to the literature of 
modern Europe, and by those proud achievements which 
have encircled, as with a halo, the page of English 
history. 

But their situation was favourable to the growth of 
those germs of liberty, which were kindly planted in their 
father-land, while it repressed those weeds of which they 
had felt the noxious influence. Left alone in the bound- 
less solitude of a mew country, their minds sympathised 
with the untrammeled freedom of nature, and expanded 
with the contemplation of the things around them. It 
was here that toleration and the sacred rights of con- 
science were first proclaimed by Coddington, Williams, 
Baltimore, and Penn. It was here those seeds were sown 
of political equality, which the destruction of the Eng- 
lish rule of primogeniture could not fail tu scatter. 

With such elements in America, it required but a 
tranquil enjoyment of their new abode, or the least en- 
no. 1S—PaRT 11.—1838, 





croachment upon their rights, from England, to separate 


them for ever from their native home. The smooth cur- 
rent of their calm existence was at length rippled and 
disturbed in its unmurmuring and peaceful flow. The 
resistance came from a trifling tax, which was imposed 
by parliament, without the colonial assent. ‘The subsidy 
itself was too contemptible for complaint, but the act 
imposing it implied an authority to which they could 
not yield a voluntary obedience. It was the assertion of 
a principle which was inconsistent with popular freedom 
—a mere abstraction, which, in its effects, was unseen 
upon the wealth, and unfelt upon the happiness, of the 
people. The spirit of liberty had been fostered in a 
genial atmosphere: sustained and nourished, it was des- 
tined not only to found a new and independent empire, 
but to form an era for sending back to Europe some of 
those treasures of wisdom, which shot up and blossomed 
amidst the solitudes of the new world. 

The revolution was essentially a contest of doctrine. 
It resulted in the triumph of a principle, which, though 
imperceptible to visions rendered weak by the sunny 
pageantry of courts, and the showy glitter of rank and 
title, was still existent, and had long been struggling for 
ascendancy. That principle was the sovereignty of the 
people at large. The sun of the American firmament, 
it shines in the centre of the American system, dispens- 
ing life and warmth to all within its influence, and gild- 
ing with its rays a distant horizon. 

The first effect produced upon a people who had 
emerged from the condition of royal colonists to inde- 
pendent republicans, would be perceptible in their ex- 
ternal manners. The friends of power, accustomed to a 
royal prism, which could not detect in a republic the tints 
of the rainbow, nor the gaudy colours reflected through 
such a medium, have voted us unsightly. Their glass 
has had the virtue of a powerful lens, in magnifying the 
roughness and distorting the agreeable forms which lie 
upon the social surface. But, after all, need the truth 
be suppressed? Can it be denied that some of the sons 
of liberty are distinguished by an air of independence, not 
to say a certain swagger, which does not display its effects 
in the most captivating mode. The sense of freedom 
indeed betrays itself in uncouth and grotesque forms ; 
often amusing, and sometimes ridiculous. The anecdotes 
related by the Duke of Saxe Weimar, partake of this 
mingled yarn. ‘These burning lights of independence 


“ love their land because it is their own, 
And scorn to give aught other reason why ; 
Would shake hands with a king upon his throne, 
And think it kindness to his majesty.” 





But say what we will, reason as we may, this import- 
ant demeanour, this rude exhibition of the sense of liber- 
ty, seems to be a natural process in the operation of 
popular ideas ; and springs from elements which, in a 
republic, it would hardly be safe to suppress or control. 
An eminent American, now resident at Paris, perceives 
in the lower classes of the inhabitants less of that pliant 
ductility which formerly marked every order of French- 
men. Something, said Burke, must be pardoned to the 
spirit of liberty. 

The greatness of the change which has been effected 
in the popular manners, may be understood, by compar- 
ing the shamefaced and retiring Englishmen of Canada, 
with the upright mien and lofty port of the free-born 
citizens of the United States : 


“Men whose stately tread 
Brings from the dust the sound of liberty.” 


Without manufactures, without commerce, and over- 
whelmed by nearly the whole force of that pernicious 
and inhuman traffic of the mother country, which, while 
it desolated Africa, has perpetuated injustice here, our 
manners and our fortunes were alike provincial. Cana- 
da enjoys many advantages, and is exempted from vari- 
ous burthens, to which we were exposed by the prevalence 
of a less liberal and enlightened policy. The people 


were ambitious of grandeur, without the means of sup- | 


porting it. They longed for the artificial distinctions of 
the old world. They sympathised in its feelings—adopt- 
ed its sentiments—imitated its example. All these are 
now only the dim and shadowy pageants of the past ; 
the reminiscences of a day which belongs to history. 

In a country of such vast geographical extent, the 
most striking differences of character and custom must 
prevail, ‘The two extremes of society, at the east and 
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the west, are distinguished by opposing contrarieties. In 
the west, an English traveller thus writes to his cor- 
respondent of an evening party. ‘“ We have just re- 
turned,” says he, “from an American ball, fatigued 
with impertinence, and wet with spittle.’ Highly 
wrought and fanciful as the description may appear, we 
recognise in it such a likeness to the original as belongs 
to extravagant caricature. The lineaments of the pic- 
ture may be true, but the colouring is gross. I shall not 
stay to describe the social peculiarities of our oriental 
countrymen. The east must indeed be a hard subject, 
which could catch no roseate hue from that pencil whose 
creations decked in fanciful splendour even the sorry 
realities of the islands of Loo Choo. Such pictures of 
the national habits remind one of the portraiture given 
of Muscat, by a British officer, as depicted by Sir John 
Malcom, in his Sketches of Persia. The ship having 
touched at Muscat, the commander called for the account 
which each officer was required, by a rule of the admi- 
ralty, to give of the people, when a reluctant tar pre- 
sented the following graphic delineation : “ The inhabit- 
ants of Muscat.—As for manners, they have none ; and 
their customs are very beastly.” 

Without discussing the social diversities which prevail 
in different parts of the confederacy, I will seize upon 
features which are common alike to all. We may dis- 
cern in the somewhat rugged outlines of the social land- 
scape, one gentler spot upon which the eye may rest 
with pleasure. It is a trait in the American character, 
which belongs rather to a chivalric and poetic, than to 
a plodding and commercial age. Let the boorish Ger- 
man and the selfish Briton complain of the inconveniences 
and privations which it imposes. Let the great cham- 
pion of female rights herself inveigh against its influence 
upon the sex, while she felt, at every step of her Ameri- 
can pilgrimage, its humanising effects. It is too nearly 
connected with manly virtue and native generosity, ever 
to be lost or neglected. I allude to the respect which, 
in America, is ever and at all times paid to woman. The 
American will cherish this spirit of courtesy, as a dis- 
tinctive quality, as a noble characteristic. Without as- 
piring to the extravagant romance of Sir Philip Sydney’s 
Arcadia, he may be ever ready to contend, with generous 
ardour, for the rights and honour of his countrywomen, 

With many estimable points in the national manners, 
it cannot be denied that our vain-glory and impatience 
under censure are excessive. The gibes of a vulgar 
Englishman inflict as much pain as if they were the off- 
spring of correct judgment, and informed criticism. It 
is said that certain medals and dull jests, invented in the 
United Provinces against Louis XIV., ied to the cele- 
brated expedition of that monarch in 1672; and had 
nearly been the cause of their ruin. The United States 
may instance more dull jests from British tourists than 
Louis had to complain of. But thanks to their sharp- 
sighted and active ill nature, we have been made to per- 
ceive peculiarities and imperfections in our social state, 
of which we had not before discovered the existence. 

America has nothing so much to avoid as the adoption 
of modes unsuited to her habits, and uncongenial with 
her situation; modes which are recommended by no 
taste, but that arbitrary one which depends upon the 
ever changing and capricious mutability of foreign fashion. 
That system of society is always the most agreeable, 
which springs out of circumstances, and is the natural 
and unforced growth of the soil in which it flourishes. 
To all cavillers at the peculiarities of our social state, let 
us at least be able to make one reply, that it is our own. 
Let it have the merit of reflecting the true condition of 
the national mind; let it be devoid of false or fanciful 
pretensions. While this system is polished to the highest 
refinement of which social intercourse is capable, Lev 17 
ne American. As a nation, we have a right to this 
system. It forms a part of that conquest which was 
achieved at the revolution ; it belongs to our individuality ; 
it springs from our independence. 

If we go beyond the surface of the American charac- 
ter, an unrestrained impetuosity of action is discoverable. 
We perceive this feature in the destructive fury of an 
excited multitude, in the frequent commission of pas- 
sionate homicide, and the still more frequent occurrence 
of the duel, that shocking relic of an unenlightened age. 
Causes greatly inadequate, and often frivolous, have led 
to such disasters. But what shall we say to a fatal ren- 
contre with bowie knives, in the very hall of a state le- 
gislature, and the deadly use of the rifle, by members of 
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congress? Such enormities do deeper injury to repub- 
lican institutions, and more vitally affect the national 
character, than the wittiest sarcasm against the homeli- 
ness of our domestic society. 

It is much to be regretted, that a practice so repugnant 
to every principle of sound ethics and good citizenship, 
is not branded with indelible odium. But it cannot be 
concealed, that while a mortal rencontre is depjored, and 
the survivor is execrated, the man who declines a chal- 
lenge is persecuted as unmanly, and charged with coward- 
ice. But we need not despair. The moral as well as 
the literary schoolmaster is abroad. Mobs and duels 
cannot withstand the potency of his influence. The 
force of opinion, that tremendous engine, which, in this 
country, overpowers every opposing element, is rising 
from its torpor, to a just appreciation of their evils. It 
will speak with a voice which cannot be silenced, when 
the excitements which have agitated the popular wave 


shall have subsided, and party spirit shall repose from its | 
| able race whom our ancestors found in possession of this 


load of violence and crimination. 

One of the effects of universal liberty is, to make 
every man a politician, since each citizen forms a part of 
the state. As politics is the great highway of honour, 
all are ambitious of entering it. In this crowd, the high 
and the low, if such a classilication be admitted, are jos- 
Here no illustrious alliance can pro- 
Here no one 


tling each other. 
mote the success of a candidate. 
« Stands for fame on his forefathers’ feet, 

By heraldry proved valiant or discreet.” 





| into action respecting the antiquities and former condi- 
| tion of the American continent. 


| became us, as an intellectual nation, at least to gather 


No patent of nobility is recognised, except that which | 


has been conferred by bountiful nature, with the great 
seal appendant of moral and intellectual superiority. 


| the American bays. 


A contest in which a nation at large form the judges, | 
must be as public as the tribunal which pronounces the | 


Hence oratory, of a certain order, is cultivated 
So universal is this cacoethes 


decree. 
throughout the republic. 
loquendi, that we have been called “ a nation of talkers. 


| new world of America. 


” | 


The stripling just emerging from college, the mechanic | 
fresh from his labour, the man of science forgetting his | 


laboratory, and the artist abandoning his easel and his 
studio, have been known to pay to this object a tempo- 
rary devotion, 

But what is the kind of cultivation which an art so 
much practised receives? Does the oratorical aspirant, 
like Demosthenes, form his manner and fashion his style 
by the diligent study and frequent transcription of a 
great model? Does he, like Cicero, deem it necessary 
to be accomplished in all the polite and elegant learning 
of the age?’ No! The preparation which he requires, 
is the art of juggling the multitude; the beach before 
yractices his frothy declamation, is a roaring 


which he } 
The empty diflusiveness, 


and tumultuous town meeting. 
no less than the general inelegance, of our declaimers, 
is a theme of standing reproach: 


“To thump, NoT weason, their whole force they bend, 
And all their sense is at their fingers’ end.” 


Louis XII. was once heard to complain, that the cause 
of his growing gray, was the long-winded speeches to 
which he had been doomed to listen. If long speeches 
may produce such an eflect, the American nation should 
be the most grisly people under the sun, Our senators 
and legislators, our convention-men and judges, our 
jurors, and the sovereign people themselves, should all 
be as hoary as badgers—unmeaning verbiage and idle 
circumlocution are the erying evils of the land. But 
let it not be forgotten, that amid this profusion of windy 
haranguers, we may name an Ames, a Patrick Henry, a 
Pinckney, a Wirt, beside many illustrious cotemporaries, 
as worthy of proud niches in the great ter mple of oratory ; 
men who, by the commanding power and brilliancy of 
their eloquence, would confer honour upon any nation 
of ancient or modern times. 

It was not likely that a society composed of such men 
as emigrated to this country, would long permit science 
to be in its cradle. Every thing around them, indeed, 
invited to practical labour. The deep forests and the 
glassy streams spoke a language which could not be 
misunderstood. But no sooner had the austerities of 
nature assumed the more pleasing garb of cultivation, 
and were made capable of ministering to convenience, 
than money gave up to science a part of that dominion 
which she had previously enjoyed. Over this little prin- 
cipality, the powers of theology and verse disputed for a 
time the palm of empire. The rule which theology 
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| greater din of busy life, which exigency or enterprise 








and science, our “collections do not embrace all which 
the wants of the learned student demand. The life of 
Columbus, by Irving, a work destined to imperishable 
fame, could not, from the absence of materials, have been 
written in America. Mr. Wheaton could not have 


of blood. A close and cautious spirit of investigation 
succeeded. We are indebted to this spirit for such a 
benefactor as Godfrey. To this, and the superadded impul- 
sion of a subsequent age, we are to ascribe a Rittenhouse 
and a Franklin; men whom no situation but that in | brought to completion his learned and elegant history of 
which they were placed, and no institutions but those of | the Northmen, except in Europe. The admirable work 
America, could have fostered and formed. The genius | on Ferdinand and Isabella, by Mr. Prescott, though writ. 
of these men bore upon it the impress of their birth-place. | ten on this side of the Atlantic, was chiefly dependent 
The authors of the planetarium and electricity, not to | for its materials on the other. 

mention the maxims of Poor Richard, were the spon- The library of Philadelphia is upwards of a century 
taneous growth of the American soil, cherished and | old. Its late highly intelligent librarian* computes the 
nurtured by the genial spirit of our home-bred institu- | present number of volumes at 46,000; a number ex- 
tions, But apart from physical science, nature had placed | ceeding, it is true, any other library on this side of the 
before the learned of America a subject of enquiry pe- | Atlantic, but not commensurate with the growing wants 
culiarly its own. The minds of antiquarians were called | of the literature and science of the city. The Royal 
Library of Paris, less than half a century ago, numbered 
only 80,000 printed volumes and MSS. It now presents, 
in its totality, upwards of 700,000 volumes! The Bri- 
tish Museum, founded long since the establishment of the 
Philadelphia Library, now amounts to 240,000 volumes. 
The value of a library, it is true, does not depend upon 
its numerical superiority alone; but there is no doubt, 
from the bibliographical knowledge which guards the 
Royal Library of Paris, and the British Museum, that the 
excellence of their contents is in proportion to their 
number. 


They were to explore 
the descent, languages, and original state of that remark- 


country. Nature herself had committed this subject to 
our assiduity and care. As oppression and rapacity 
were fast hurrying this devoted race into the grave, it 


the scattered and mutilated fragments of their history, 
so as to inscribe upon their tomb an intelligent epitaph. 
Without disparagement to the learned labours of a Bar- 
tram, the writers of the Mithridates, a Heckewelder, a It becomes a wise and enlightened people, intent upon 
Pickering, a Cass, a Schoolcraft, and a Gallatin, it may | a high destiny, to adopt the means necessary to subserve 
be said that it was reserved for a venerable citizen of | it. It was one evidence of decay, that in a luxurious 
Philadelphia* to penetrate the labyrinths of this intricate | age of the Roman empire, the reading of Roman sena- 
subject; and by it to add one of the brightest leaves to | tors was confined to Marius Maximus and Juvenal. In 
a country in which native energy has not been debili- 
tated by luxury ; where mind, untrameled, roves with 
perpetual activity, explores new regions of thought, and 
penetrates new sources of truth and intelligence ; where 
the inimitable pen of Irving, the beautiful page of Bryant, | every man is a reader, and all have a keen appetite for 
have made the scenes of their descriptions classic ground. | knowledge ; the means should be multiplied commen. 
Bancroft and Sparks are doing for our history and his- | surately with its importance and necessity. Without 
torical names, what those are achieving in the walks of | dwelling longer upon a theme which might be amplified 
We are not old | by so many reflections, it is enough to say, that no act 
would confer /igher literary glory upon the United 
States, than adding to the treasures of its public library. 
| The government of France requires a copy to be de- 
wood-chopper. His sturdy strokes may almost be heard | posited inthe Royal Library of every work which is issued 
amid the noise of our cities, which they have so lately from the press, throughout the kingdom. A_ similar 
They are only silenced by the | regulation obtains in Austria and Russia, for the benefit 
of the royal libraries of Vienna and St. Petersburgh. 
has called into being, in spots where nature reigned in From the operation of so wise and salutary a provision, 
majestic wildness and primeval solitude. But young as | these libraries are monuments of honour and renown to 
is the country, in its physical state, the materials are at | those despotic nations. The British Museum, which 
hand to form a system of literature, which shall at once | has proved, in England, the great nursery of merit, the 
be new and improved. | light of genius, the ladder to eminence, has been fostered 
A national literature does not imply an abandonment | by the same liberality, aided by the direct munificence of 
of those masters of the human heart, who have traced, the sovereign. Congress has already purchased the papers 
with pencils of genius and truth, the great features of | of Washington and Madison. It could present ade- 
human nature. The literature of Rome embellished | quate inducements to private persons for the opening of 
and refined, while it ‘mitated, that of Greece. The polite | their private cabinets, in which are deposited those docu- 
learning of modern Europe is largely indebted to both, | ments which are so material to illustrate our national 
for its elegance and nature. Pope and Thomson are | history, and transmit our national fame. It could enact 
suns formed by the converging rays of Jess distinguished | a law similar to those which augment the libraries of 
luminaries. Genius cannot be impaired of its gifts, by | | France and England, Austria and Russia. It could en- 
pondering the fair forms which genius itself has created. | rich the present collection by a purchase now offered to 
The fire which was lighted by Prometheus, may be kept | its acceptance, of the greatest treasure of one of the 
alive by the torches of Homer and Virgil, of Milton and | greatest bibliopolists of this bibliothecal age. 
Shakspeare. America owes it to herself and to mankind, But the principle adopted at the revolution has not 
that her system of letters should be her own. As a mir- | merely produced a superficial change in the manners of 
ror, it should reflect American manners; it should em- | the people. It bas not only imparted a new complexion 
body American ideas; it should inculcate those great | to literature, and given a new impulse to science. Its 
principles of social morality, upon which man must de- | effects are deeper and more pervading. An idea so 
pend for his advancement and perfection, highly deemed, one which has been preserved from age 
But however learning aud genius have added to the | to age, though occasionally obscured by unpropitious 
national fame, partiality itself must admit that little | accidents, should be distinguished by benefits correspond. 
active aid has been contributed from the public bounty. | ing to its high estimation. Let us take a rapid glance at 
Astronomical science yet asks for an observatory, and | the blessings it has conferred, and trace its extended and 
the national library languishes for want of encourage- | manifold agency in our own and in distant lands, 
ment. When we compare the pigmy collections of 
Philedelphia and Cambridge, the largest libraries in this 
country, with the magnificent cabinets of Paris, Vienna, 





In the department of polite and elegant literature, | 
native genius has imparted celebrity to spots, even in the 
The original genius of Cooper, 


external society and external nature. 
enough to point the literary pilgrim to the mouldering 
tombs of a Westminster Abbey. The axe with which 
our forests have been felled, is still in the hands of the 


contributed to build. 





* George Campbell, Esq.,.whose scrupulous accuracy 
in regard to facts, has gained for him as deserved a name 
London, and many others, it need not be concealed, that | as his high repute in bibliography. This gentleman was 
the national pride receives a wound. In the various | librarian of the Philadelphia Library for twenty-three 
departments of history, except domestic, modera literature, | years, during the whole of which time he attended the 
library regularly six days in the week, and was never once 
absent from his post. See “ Notes for a History of the 
Library Company of Philadelphia,” by Joun J. 5mrtu, 
Jr., Esg., the present librarian, 


* it need hardly be said that reference is here made to 
Mr. Du Ponceau, whose learned labours are universally 
known, 
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“The state of Europe, at the period of the American 
revolution, is too well known to require elucidation. 
On the continent, despotism was personified in the sove- 
reigns, and servitude in the people. Political writers 
declaimed about liberty in the abstract; but popular 
equality was not supposed to constitute a part of rational 
freedom. Religion, over all Europe, wore the frowning 
aspect of intolerance. That atrocity, known as the 
African slave trade, received the countenance and 
favour of princes. In France, Portugal, and Spain, the 


dogma of divine right sustained the supremacy of royal 


power; and the selfishness and ambition of kings were 
upheld, under the plea of state policy or state necessity, 
by the tender mercies of the inquisition. ‘The doctrines 
of jurisprudence were perplexed by the subtlety of feudal 
dialectics; and the very forms of legal proceeding, em- 
barrassed by conflicting authorities, or confounded by 
opposing principles, were more intricate and complicated 
than the ultimate question to be decided. 
Battel,” that barbarous remnant of a barbarous age, 
famous at least as the parent of modern duelling, was 
permitted to deform the boasted system of English law. 


Europe presented, in her penal codes, a spectacle of | the destruction of legal servitude would follow. 


cruelty, only equaled by the remorseless spirit in which 
they were administered. 

Morality and virtue could scarcely flourish in a soil so 
unpropitious to their vegetation. 


the lowest condition of moral feeling which can charac- 
terise a nation at large. 


Sir James Mackintosh, a great part of that period was | prevail upon earth. 


“the consummation of whatever was afllicting and de- 
grading in the history of the human race.” “On the 
recollection of such scenes,” says he, “I blush, as a 
scholar, for the prostitution of letters ; as a man, I blush 
for the patience of humanity.” 

But Europe had something to expect from a country 
upon which she had bestowed all the benignant influ- 
ences of her genius, refinement, and knowledge. ‘The 
world had something to hope from the recognition of a 
new principle, on a new theatre. It might naturally be 
expected that human nature, incited by more powerful 
motives of action, surrounded by new objects, and less 
shackled by the restraints and prejudices of older sys- 
tems of society, would exhibit.itself in more interesting 
and striking aspects than before. Let us then briefly 
examine how these expectations have been fulfilled, and 
what contribution has been made in payment of the debt, 


which, as a nation, we owe to the common cause of | 


science and humanity. 

The experiment of self-government—that is, the com- 
petency of man to govern himself, was the great problem 
which we solemnly engaged, in the eyes of all Europe 
and the world, to solve. We assumed this task in adopt- 
ing a form of government which Montesquieu and other 
speculative philosophers had denounced as impracticable, 
ina large community. History presented no instance of 


success in a republic, and no example whatever, upon the | 


basis of representation. In the democracies of Greece, 


the people were not numerous, and the territories were | 


small, ‘They assembled in a plain, and performed those 
acts of legislation, which, in larger and more populous 


districts, could only have been accomplished through the | 


agency of representatives. ‘I'he government of the United 
States, therefore, presents the example of a political 
structure, which, in its extent and machinery, is wholly 
new. Itis daring enough to challenge a prototype in the 
long history of ages. In an age of paganism or igno- 
rance, without the aids of the press, and the enlightening 
influence of Christianity, such an effort would have 
proved more visionary than the Eutopia of Plato. But 
with these auxiliaries, happiness, prosperity, and enter- 
prise, moral advancement and intellectual vigour, have 
been the results. It has quickened mind into action, in 
every department of life. It has given to it the whole- 
some direction of a more ardent pursuit after new and 
beneficial truths. It has turned the attention of the hu- 
nan mind from the busy idleness of a vain erudition, 
into channels more conducive to sound science, and the 
exaltation of the human race. 

Let us mark the course of this principle, in its onward 
movement, and trace its diffusive and beautiful career in 
this country and abroad, Religious freedom was too in- 
timately blended with political liberty, to be overlooked 
in the category of human rights. A free-born conscience 


“ Wager of 


office, nor rest under civil disability, on account of his | 
religious belief. The principles of Coddington, Williams, 
Baltimore, and Penn, were at once engrafted into the | 
constitution of the government established at the revolu- | 
tion. They found in their adopted trunk a soil prepared | 
for their reception. They sent forth their heaven-directed | 
branches high into the air—offering to the bereaved and | 
outcast sectary, of every creed, a shade and security from | 
the heats of persecution. What but these have removed 
the legal burthens of the Jews in Maryland, and the 
catholics in North Carolina? What but these were the | 
means of proclaiming protestant emancipation in France, 
and more recently, catholic emancipation in Great Bri- 
tain; and exciting in the latter kingdom the late, though 
unsuccessful attempt in behalf of the Jews? What but 
these have proclaimed religious freedom in the kingdom 
of Denmark, and the cantons of Switzerland? And 
what but these are sundering the fetters imposed by bigot- 
ry and superstition in other parts of Europe! 

From the recognition of political and religious liberty, 
| as the proper attribute of man, it might be inferred that | 
But that 
burthen, which was imposed by Elizabeth, has not been 
removed in the age of Victoria. ‘Though the acclaim of 
“ universal emancipation,” which burst from these shores, 





France, during the | has resounded in the dull ears of despotic Austria, and | 
reigns of Louis the Fourteenth and Fifteenth, presented | penetrated to distant India, the anomaly of existing bond- 


age is exhibited under the freest form of government, 


In the eloquent language of | and amidst the contagion of the most liberal ideas, which 


Aside from other considerations, it 
| offers to the philosophic mind a subject for reflection, | 
| under the weight of which philosophy herself must stag- 
| ger. It shows at least how hard it is, by the mere 
| potency of an abstract doctrine, however aided by policy 
and humanity, to break down the prejudices which have 
| been nursed by time, and strengthened by interest. 
| Though the early and signal effort of colonial Pennsyl- 
vania to abolish the slave trade, in 1712, and that of 
South Carolina, in 1760, were frustrated by the cupidity 
of the British merchants ; yet the effect of the great idea 
adopted at the revolution, was soon afterwards felt. The 
| slave trade was carried on in England with unexampled 
rapacity, and under the protecting guardianship of her 
laws, at a time when Pennsylvania abolished servitude 
| itself. In surveying the progressive effects of the doc- | 
| trines of the revolution, it should not be forgotten, that 
| in eleven years after that epoch, was formed a memorable 
association, by whose benevolent instrumentality the 
| African slave trade was uprooted in Great Britain. Not- | 
| withstanding the power of this combination, and the 
| determined vigour by which it was animated—an union 
composed of the friends of freedom and humanity in 
America and Europe—it eluded their pursuit, and re- 
| sisted their perseverance, for a period of twenty years! 
| Such a truth conveys a mortifying but impressive lesson. 
How great must have been the tenacity of interest—how | 
; dull the insensibility of habit, to require a period of 
| twenty years to abolish a traffic, which is now, by the | 
| united voice of civilised states, denounced as inhuman, 
| and punished as piratical ! 
| ‘The natural aliment of that freedom which the na- 
| tional independence secured, is intelligence among the 
people. Knowledge is not merely the parent of liberty, 
but constituting an element of its nature, is as essential 
to its existence as the air is to animal life. The child of 
mental light, each new idea must impart to it nourish- 
ment and strength ; and its growth must be in exact pro- 
portion to the inlets of science. If science be erroneous 
or impure, so must that essence be diseased or healthy, | 
which depends upon it for vitality and nurture. 
Perhaps no country can present a population more 
intelligent and informed, than the United States. No 
longer confined to the professed scholar, or the cloistered | 
clerk, knowledge is distributed over the community with 
| the undistinguishing profusion of the breath of heaven: | 


«“ Her handmaid, Art, now all our wilds explores, 
Traces our waves, and cultures all our shores.” 


The sources of this mental cultivation may be found 
in the munificence of the public provisions for schools, | 
and in the cheapness and multiplicity of newspapers and | 
useful books. The common mind has thus been improved 
and enlarged, to an extent to which it is vain to seek a 
parallel in any other nation of the globe. Those curious 








demanded that religion should be purified from the taint 
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topics of bootless enquiry which do not contribute to the 


of intolerance, and that no man should be excluded from | practical benefit or moral exaltation of man, have em- 


ployed but a superficial attention. The powers of America 
have been exerted in the formation of good citizens—in 
stimulating industry—in arresting the progress of vice 
and crime—in bringing into closer affinity places which 
nature had widely separated by distance ; and in extend- 
ing the boundaries of social and moral science. Let us 
leave to the dreaming fanaticism of French philosophy 
those sublimated visions of speculation, so fruitful of 
commotion, anarchy, and misrule. In the poetical lan- 
guage of Denham, may 


« Our streams of knowledge flow, 
To fill their banks, but not to overthrow.” 


This general diffusion of knowledge, this propen sity 
of America for what is subservient to a practical use, has 
had an important effect upon the mind of Europe. It 
has turned the attention of the learned from the pedantry 
of their pursuits to the ultimate end of science: it has 
incited enquiry among the people—led to the dissemina- 
tion of books and periodicals, suited to the popular wants ; 
and introduced a more just appreciation of the benefits 
of knowledge. These are eflecting a change upon the 
intellectual face of Europe, which shall prepare it for 
those bolder reaches and higher ascensions, which the 
spirit of freedom and Christianity cannot fail to inspire. 


«“ These shall restore the light by nature given, 
And, like Prometheus, bring the fire from heaven.” 


These are undermining the censorship of Spain and 
Italy : these have produced the fermentation which is so 
observable in the national minds of Austria and all Ger- 
many; and it is these which have had such wonderful 
effects upon the popular tendencies of England, Ireland, 
Belgium, Spain, Portugal, and France. 

The government adopted at the national era, was 
founded upon the supposed virtue of man. ‘This virtue 
was to be cultivated Jess by seminaries of learning, than 
the predominance of moral and religious feelings over 
the baser proclivities of human nature. The govern- 
ment implied a connection between morals and politics : 
an union of the philanthropist and statesman in the same 
person—a dominion of the higher impulses of the heart, 
and the purer results of the intellect, over the sensual 
and animal instincts. Hence we find associations of 
benevolent persons, with a view to guard against vice 
and crime, and to promote a higher standard of social 
morality. Ido not here refer, singly, to any one of the 
objects which these associations have in view; but the 
purpose to which they have contributed, in the meliora- 
tion and refinement of man. Every philanthropic effort 
that is made, every peaceful act that is done, for the re- 
generation of man, lifts him in the scale of improvement, 
and advances him to that state in which moral force shall 
triumph over that which is physical and animal. 


«“ Mind, mind alone, 
The living essence in itself contains 
Of heauteous and sublime.” 


The establishment of Peace and Bible Societies in this 
country, and the influence of associated effort against 
that vice which peoples the alms-house and the peniten- 
tiary, have not only purified the American atmosphere, 
but extended their multiplied blessings to the most bar- 
baric shore of the eastern continent. The principles of 
the peace societies, though coeval with the rise of quaker- 
ism, became more active at the revolution, and have dif- 
fused the mild benignity of their spirit into the counsels 
of every court in Europe. The Bible has unfolded its 
sublime doctrines, and kindled animating hopes, in 
regions hitherto unvisited by a gleam of gospel sunshine, 
In Jerusalem, amid the darkness of heathenism, infidelity 
and superstition, in the very heart of Palestine, the mis- 
sionary of the western wor!d teaches the simple doctrines 
of the Redeemer of mankind, and in those very spots 
which mark his nativity, miracles, and death. On the 
summit of the Himalaya mountains, which separate Hin- 
doostan from Chinese Tartary, an American clergyman 
preaches the glad tidings of Christianity—hoping, with 
a noble but romantic enthusiasm, to redeem Asia from 
the sceptre of the Paynim. In Greece, the former home 
of philosophy and song, the only schools of instruction 
are those of American missionaries. How refreshing 
and beautiful the thought, that after ages of ignorance, 
tyranny, and unbelief, have blighted, as with a pestilence, 
those celebrated districts of the globe—those cherished 
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spots, consecrated as the cradle of religion, of refinement, 
and liberty—it should be the task of the new world to 
renovate their decayed systems, and to reinfuse a portion 
of that vitality and vigour which it derived from them- 
selves! That it should thus give back to Palestine the 
Christian faith, in its original purity, and to Greece a 
knowledge, well husbanded and improved, which it re- 
ceived from her Platos and her Aristotles ! 

The idea once introduced of combining numbers in 
the promotion of a benevolent enterprise, was extended 
to a great variety of objects. In the wide circle of hu- 
man action, which these bodies superintend, some have 
been devoted to the prevention of a particular vice, while 
others have assumed a higher attitude, in exposing the 
effects of erroneous legislation. It is thus that good citi- 
zenship is enlisted in the service of the state, by the 
argus eyes which are distributed in the various depart- 
ments. 

The effect of these institutions has corresponded with 
their design, in elevating the standard of social rectitude. 
Society is thus purged of many of those vices that exist 
in communities, which are sustained by the hand of 
power. A republic, wanting the chief element of its 
cohesion, would separate into fragments, or resolve itself 
into chaos. 

Among the abuses which hoary error has handed down 
to us from the earliest ages, is the treatment of offenders 
against the laws of society. Since the epoch of the 
American revolution, our penal codes have been under- 
going revision and amendment. ‘The law no longer 
wears the visage of a blood-thirsty tyrant, who is impa- 
tient to visit upon each moral infirmity an ingenious and 
vindictive torture. In these mitigations, and above all, 
in the adoption of an improved theory of penitentiary 
discipline, Pennsylvania has been the great pioneer. The 
fame of her penal institutions has crossed the Atlantic. 
They have engaged the attention of the European legis- 
latures, who are willing to be instructed by our discove- 
ries, in the wide domain of penal philosophy. France, 
England, Lower Canada, and Prussia, have shown a 
commendable anxiety to avail themselves of the results 
of these labours. ‘Their agents have visited these shores, 
not ministers to our government, but ambassadors to our 
people. They carry back with them a part of those re- 
turns which America, in becoming a nation, had pledged 
herself to make to the cause of human science. 

But the agency of the revolutionary principle is dis- 
cernible, not merely in laying deep and broad foundations 
of moral and intellectual superiority, but in imparting 
activity, enterprise, and energy to the human character. 
All the departments of life bear witness to its inspiriting 
effect. It may be seen in the hum of the metropolis, 
where the instinct of busy life is visible in the stir and 
bustle of the jostling world. It may be seen on the 
river, the railway, the canal—the humble village, just 
rearing its aspiiing head into a fancied importance, and 
in the solitude of rural life. These all pay homage to 
the principle of the revolution: they all display the 
effect of unfettered enterprise, and the consciousness of 
untrammeled freedom. Commerce has spread her sails 
in the remotest seas, and brought to our duors the luxu- 
ries of the most distant and opposite regions. The 
distant parts of a territory, urexampled in extent, have 
been approximated by the locomotive engine and the 
steamboat. Rivers, presenting untoward impediments 
for the one, have been rendered navigable for hundreds 
of miles; for the other, mountains have been leveled, 
and valleys bade to rise, as if by the wand of an en- 
chanter. Nature has been penetrated in her wildest 
recesses, and made to yield her hidden stores. The 
genius of Fulton could scarcely have foreseen the won- 
derful effects of his discovery, in ministering to our 
comforts, in tightening the bonds of human affinity, and 
knitting together, as one family, the various districts of 
the globe. It could seareely have descried in the future, 
the navigation of the Atlantic and Pacilic waters—the 
Mediterranean, Red Sea, and Indian Ocean; nor the 
impelling power of steam over the trackless wilds of the 
Mississippi, and the sandy desert of Suez. Yet, of these, 
some have been realised, and of the others, time will 
s00n witness their accomplishment. 

The success of a new order of sentiments in a new 
hemisphere—the correction of ancient traditional abuses 
—the rapid strides of science—its universal diffusion by 
means of the press; and the multiplied facilities of in- 
tercommunication—all announce a new era in the history 
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of the world. The influence of these is seen in the 
altered condition of nearly the whole face of Europe. 
Calmness, and repugnance to change, have been suc- 
ceeded by a restless and innovating spirit. New ideas 
of knowledge, improvement, and right, have been awak- 
ened. These are teaching to absolution the proper dig- 
nity of human nature: they are teaching the futility of 
transmitting office, and rank, and privilege, by descent, 
without relation to merit ; they are teaching that the first 
right of man is to be free, and the first principle of free- 
dom is political equality. 


An observer of the events which have occurred on this 
continent and in Europe, during the last sixty years, 
would ascribe to some cause the mighty effects which 
have been produced. He has seen the downfall of des- 
potism in France, succeeded by a brutality of crime, and 
a fierceness of cruelty, which fill him with dismay. He 
has beheld that same France pass through many tribula- 
tions to an elective monarchy ; and now exempt from 
domestic disquiet, sitting down in the enjoyment of se- 
curity and peace. He has seen Greece and Belgium 
taking their rank as nations, under liberal forms of 
government. He has beheld the political agitations 
which have shaken the rest of Europe, in the contests 
for freedom. He has seen the time-honoured institutions 
of venerable England made obedient to the spirit of the 
age, and the practice made conformable to the theory of 
her government. He has beheld, in the American hemi- 
sphere, a succession of republics, modeled upon the same 








principles with our own, rise into existence. He beholds, 
even now, others attempting to throw off the European 
yoke, and struggling for independence. Where will the 
enquirer look for the origin of these stupendous events ? 
Where will he seek the springs of that impulse which 
has given to the human mind a velocity so increased, a 
tendency so upward? He will seek it in that potential 
influence which has opened the rich fountains of per- 
sonal and civic virtue: which has vivified and expanded 
the principles of knowledge—which has quickened the 
spirit, by enlarging the means, of international com- 
merce—in a word, he will scek it in the revolution of 
1776. 

I cannot more beautifully portray the expansive in- 
fluence which America is destined to exert in the moral 
regeneration of man, than by concluding in the glowing 
lines of her own Bryant: 


“ Here the free spirit of mankind, at length 
Throws its last fetters off; and who shall place 
A limit to the giant’s unchained strength, 

Or curb his swiftness in the forward race ? 
Far, like the comet’s way through infinite space, 
Stretches the long, untraveled path of light, 
Into the depths of ages; we may trace 
Afar, the brightening glory of its flight, 

Till the receding rays are lost to human sight.” 


THE END, 





From Fraser's Magazine. 


Mary de Crouga. 


BY AN OLD PHYSICIAN. 


It has been of late the fashion among my brother phy- 
sicians to communicate to the public, with a freedom 
which in my earlier and older fashioned days might have 
been ceemed a violation of the sanctities of the profes- 
sion, the “ curiosities” of their “ medical experience” — 
not only to harrow the feelings of the sensitive, by 
removing the veil which had hitherto concealed from all, 
save the frequenters (voluntary or involuntary) of the 
haunts of vice, the dread realities of retributive justice, 
but to throw open those fearful “ chambers of imagery,” 
on whose walls are portrayed the appalling forms of 
mental aberration. 

Perhaps it may be well that a hand more daring than 
mine has had courage to lift aside a corner of the pall, 
which so frequently weighs down, with its load of un- 
communicated horrors, the mind and spirits of the phy- 
sician—sends him back, an abstracted and care-worn 
being, to the bosom of his wondering family—or, if a 
bachelor, haunts his lone fireside with spectres of wo, 


from which he is thankful to escape, once more to grapple 
with their living prototypes. 

To see humanity even under her saddest aspect, with 
clouded brow, and tear-swollen eye, and cheek blanched 
with anxieties too deep and fearful for tears, is the lot of 
the man whose presence is ever synonymous with soufler- 
ing, and his summons too often equivalent to a knell. 
But, thanks to Him whose power to heal is still at times 
mercifully delegated to feeble human agency, the phy- 
sician has his moments of compensation for all the toils 
and anxieties of the most responsible of professions, in 
the rapturous joy with which friends reclaim a litile 
longer on earth, those with whom they had expected to 
exchange farewells over the yawning grave: and if he 
cannot choose but sigh to think how evanescent are the 
raptures which earthly reunions can awaken, he turns, for 
more permanent and holy reminiscences, to that sunshine 
from above, to witness whose radiance, illuminating the 
bed of death, is the highest privilege of him who com- 
bines the physician with the friend. 

The former character (except where helpless poverty 
still claims its gratuitous exercise) age and infirmity have 
warned me to relinquish: but, in the latter, I yet hover 
around the objects of my former solicitudes; and I shall 
retain it (something better than vanity whispers) till the 
grave closes on them and myself. Of the physician, as 
of the pastor, who could grow gray, amid the generations 
he had reared and watched over, without earning and 
reciprocating kindly feelings, I should be loath to speak 
as harshly as I might think. The combined, hurried, 
laconic, great man of the city, whose every word weighs 
gold, and whose moments are too precious for even the 
haste with which he throws himself into his unsocial 
disobligeant, may “ come like a shadow, so depart,” and 
leave only phantom reminiscences of weal or of wo 
behind him. But the sole “ doctor” of the secluded 
village, or (like myself) of the quiet, little less secluded, 
cathedral town, is identified in the minds of the com- 
munity, not with scenes of sickness and sorrow alone, 
though amidst these he figures—not as a flitting ghost, 
but as a permanent and interested partaker. His smile 
gladdens the christening, and the wedding-feast of the 
babe it first welcomed into existence ; and it is often his, 
when, art exhausted, man can do no more, to close the 
eyes that beamed kindness on him throughout a lifetime, 
and, (in the absence, perchance, of a more privileged 
ministry) to hallow the same with prayer. 

I would not yield the memory of such hours—mourn- 
ful, ay, painful as they doubtless were—for the bright 
triumphs of the soldier, or even for the retrospect (if 
such, indeed, there be) of a life without a cloud. If any 
thing can cherish the genial warmth of kindliness in the 
heart of age, it is to dwell amid a generation whose in- 
nocent joys we have partaken. But if wisdom is to 
crown with its treasures the hoary head, it is to be learn- 
ed (as the wisest has told us) in the “ house of mourn- 
ing.” 

It was my fate, about that thoughtful period in my 
medical career, when gray hairs began to deepen respect 
and inspire confidence, to witness, within one night, two 
scenes of family distress, so similar in their cause and 
consequences, and yet so utterly contrasted in their cha- 
racter and concomitants, that the very force of contrast 
has engraved their minutest details on my memory ; and 
[ see them, with their sorrowing groups and striking 
accessaries before me, as if some thirty days, not years, 
had elapsed since I acted in them my double part of pby- 
sician and friend. Something holier and stronger, me- 
thinks, than the garrulity of age, has often prompted me 
to record them; and now, when professional disclosures, 
more questionable far in tone and character, have been 
freely made, and eagerly hailed, why should an old man 
carry to his own near grave that by which none living 
can be pained or injured, while it may be well for the 
generations which have sprung up, since Addison show- 
ed the example, to learn once more “ how a Christian 
can die.” 

I have said that I practised my profession in its 
perhaps calmest and pleasantest field, a little cathedral 
town, one of the smallest in England by which such a 
distinction is still claimed ; but whose sober society —not 
exempt, of course, from the somewhat narrow exclusive- 
ness ascribed to similar communities—was preserved 
from stagnating into dulness, by the occasional infusion 
of stranger residents, arising from the reputation of its 
collegiate school. 
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“A pleasant place it was, truly, when I knew it (for 
my arm-chairis now removed to a daughter’s distant fire- 
side,) that little town of X ! with the decent dowager 
decorum alike of its houses and their inhabitants—its 
stillness, unbroken save by the familiar music of its 
frequent chimes—the almost grassy seclusion of its rarely 
trodden “ close,’ during those long summer holidays, at 
least, when no unlucky schoolboys played forbidden foot- 
ball on its venerable area. Yet, “ unlucky” as they 
were, we could ill have spared the boys; who, flitting 
with their pranks and ‘gambols, like shooting stars, 
athwart our unvarying atmosphere, kept us aware of the 
existence of a busy world, undreamt of else in our phi- 
losophy, and linked our uneventful history with the 
stirring fature of some dozens of curly-haired urchins, 
whom it was the delight and pastime of our old ladies to 
make sick, and my plague and business to make well 
again. 

The worst feature, however, attendant on the school 
—worse a thousand times than an occasional apple theft, 
or more atrocious grimalkin murder—was, that if it 
brought pleasant families to reside in X , their boys 
would grow up in spite of them; and then, their “ occu- 
pation” (like Othello’s) being “ gone,” we had not only 
no sooner adopted them into the dignity of denizens, and 
made our boast, privately, of the added gentility, which 
we would not for worlds have admitted their residence 
conferred upon X , but, what was a great deal worse, 
no sooner really loved and cared for them, than, “ presto !”’ 

they were off, either to some reluctantly abandoned pa- 
trimonial seat, which we felt convinced, and did all we 
could to convince them, must be dull and unhealthy, or 
to some of those busy marts of active life, where their 
boys (it needed no eloquence, alas, to persuade them of 
that) would pine, amid the drudgery of the ledger or the 
fag of the law, for the sunny playing fields and kind faces 
of X 

By no member, perhaps, of the stationary population, 
were such migrations and fluctuations so painfully and 
sensibly felt as myself. If the new-comers—as some- 
times, though rarely, happened—were too shy or ex- 
clusive to court town society, no force of shyness or 
exclusiveness could long shut out the “ doctor ;” and if 
my visits, from professional ones, soon glided into a more 
familiar footing, they generally formed the link by which 
a better understanding was ere long established between 
the imported and indigenous aristocracy. And if the 
hapless country gentleman, eondemned to do penance for 
his own sins and his children’s good, in a little town, 
felt thrown out there—in the mornings as no gossip, and 
in the evenings as no whist-player, he was the more 
likely to enjoy a bit of politics or scrap of science with 
the « doctor,” or even a hit at backgammon, or game at 
chess, when the latter’s leisure would allow the oppor- 
tunity. 

Nor were there wanting ties, more speedy and effective 
still, to link, ere long, the kindly, staid physician, with 
the tribe of widowed mothers, who, in their yet first 
sables, flocked in quest of retirement and cheap educa- 
tion to X There is no mother who will not 
understand the thousand minor matters on which the 
lone parent of a group of wilful schoolboys needs that 
counsel, which the master is not only too busy, but too 
much, perhaps, a party concerned, to afford. And who 
so natural to be applied to on the occasion as the 
“ doctor,” with whom consultation has already become 
familiar! The clergyman, a strange one especially, is 
apt to be somewhat of an awful personage; and his 
agency, like that of the lawyer, is too much reserved for 
matters of life and death. But the “ doctor,” who pre- 
scribed so good humouredly for ‘Tom’s black eye, and 
drew little Mary’s tooth before she was aware—nay, 
actually contrived a bandage for old Trusty’s broken leg, 
and thus won all the children’s hearts at once—who 
could advise half so well what classes Tom is fit for, to 
which day-school to send Mary, or even how to keep, 
with least of public or private inconvenience, that 
Nuisance in a town, a privileged, crop, old, country 
watch-dog ? 

It was on grounds such as these (I am not ashamed to 
confess it) that I enjoyed an influence which a popular 
minister might have envied in the little society of X 
That I never lost it, may, perhaps, be ascribed to my 
never having abused it. I never volunteered advice, ex- 
cept professionally, when I knew it would otherwise be 




















and cases of this sort, it may be believed, were not few, 
in a community, two fifths of which, perhaps, subsisted 
on the half-pay of our “ United Service.” And, oh! 
how richly were my pecuniary sacrifices compensated, 
not by gratitude merely, but by the noble display of 
female heroism exhibited by that ciass of officers’ widows, 
whose faculties, as well as virtues, scenes of trial peculiar 
to themselves so nobly develop. I began, like most of 
my brethren in a period of active warfare, my profes- 
sional career in a marching regiment; and whether as 
the unrepining sharer of her husband’s privations in 
health, or his unwearied nurse in wounds or sickness, or 
the bravely struggling parent of his fatherless boys, I 
have learned to think a British soldier’s wife one of the 
nobless specimens of humanity. 

But it is not about such that I am now about to be 
garrulous, though, in vicissitudes and hardships, my pair 
of widows might cope with many a soldier’s helpmate, 
without, alas, that early initiation by which they are 
sometimes made light and familiar. Both were nursed 
in the lap of luxury, though the one in a cottage, and the 
other in a castle; for, in England, the only child of 
doting parents in middle life, the village beauty and 
spoiled child of a country neighbourhood, knows less, 
perhaps, in early youth, of control or privation, than the 
daughter of a proud peer, reared amid pomp and se- 
clusion. 

But I must leave comparisons and contrasts to my 
reader, and trace briefly the fate of my two heroines from 
the cradle to their dying bed, whose lights and shadows 
might otherwise lose much of their sad interest. And 
to get over the first painful part of my task, I will follow 
Mary 8 from her Cornish cottage to her marriage, 
in all the heyday of youth, beauty, and wilfulness, with 
a rich Lisbon merchant; whose rescue from shipwreck, 
near her father’s house, off Falmouth, led to an instan- 
taneous passion on his side, and to almost as hasty an 
acceptance of his suit on Mary’s: for her ruling passion 
in youth, as through life, was ambition ; and though M. 
de Crousa was neither young nor handsome, nor pre- 
possessing, there were diamonds enough in possession, 
saved from the wreck, and splendour enough in prospect 
in Portugal, to dazzle a girl with whom show, and pomp, 
and consequence, were already idols, not the less wor- 
shipped for being hitherto unknown. 

And there were, in the history and position of M. de 
Crousa, circumstances peculiarly calculated to feed the 
vanity of the Cornish villager. His great wealth, high 
connexions, and consular appointments, enabled him to 
mingle in society far above his mercantile compeers ; and 
to entertain at sumptuous banquets, not only diplomates 
of all nations, but, on special occasions, the proud 
grandees of Portugal. T'o preside, decked with jewels, 
at these, and indulge in all the proverbial indolence of 
an enervating climate, did Mary forego without a sigh 





These were sad auspices under which to re-embark 
for her abjured country and slighted friends ; and sadder 
still was the welcome she received on British ground. 
Her mother died in happy ignorance of her reverse ; and 
her father, a man of strict integrity and honour, had 
his decline so accelerated by the shock of his son-in-law’s 
villany and his daughter’s destitution, that he scarce 
lived to bless and recognise her; though providentially 
long enough to save (by consigning to the flames the 
will which had left to a nephew the despised Cornish 
cottage) his only child from not having a place where to 
lay her head. 

For a few months, during the first shock of utter*ruin, 
Mary was glad of its long-contemned shelter ; and some- 
thing like home thoughts and feelings revived inher 
seared bosom. Her children, three lovely girls, and one 
dark, splendid, southern-looking boy, consigned, amid 
the pomps and luxuries of Lisbon, to superstitious 
menials, began to assert their claims on her ambition, at 
least, if not her affection; and Mary’s natural ability, 
long dormant, but now sharpened by necessity, at once 
dictated the wisest course to pursue. 

Education she saw was indispensable, where inde- 
pendence was out of the question; so, with the produce 
of some jewels, which no superfluous delicacy had taught 
her to relinquish, and somewhat of a taste acquired by 
residence in a southern climate, she transformed her 
paternal cottage into the very beau idéal of a Portuguese 
quinta—let it and the surrounding acres, at a fancy 
price, to a yellow admiral she had known in Lisbon— 
and, on an income not quite a tenth of her quondam 
pin-money, established herself and her children at X . 

Her boy, as a matter of course, was entered on the 
foundation, for whose sake alone she had selected her 
residence. Her daughters were rendered happily inde- 
pendent of external tuition, by the gratuitous services of 
a Swiss orphan girl, who, rescued from casual distress in 
Lisbon by Mary, just before her power to do so had 
ceased, resolutely clung to her in evil fortune, like Ruth 
to Naomi; and resisting many a tempting offer and 
high salary in Portugal, devoted herself (for food and 
raiment) to educate Mary’s little girls, and share and 
lighten her new domestic toils. Share, did I say ? rather 
to engross and monopolise them, with a steady devotion 
and unwearied cheerfulness, which made me often gaze 
with somewhat of reverential feeling on the self-imposed 
inflictions of this little Alpine martyr to gratitude. 
Habits of reckless improvidence, a scanty income, ne- 
glected children, and an ungoverned temper! who that 
knows what hourly cares and discomforts spring from 
the union of these jarring elements, can fail to estimate 
as highly as I did the powers and virtues of Jacqueline 
\- ? 

Nor did Mary fail to appreciate, and at times to reward 
them ; for she was, amid all her faults, a woman of fine 











the homely joys of her parent’s fireside, the bracing air 
and sportive freedom of her native downs, the decencies, 
the proprieties, and, by degrees, what she, alas, styled 
the prejudices, religious and moral, of England. 

Years rolled away, and found Mary still basking in 
the sunshine of prosperity, out-heroding in profusion 
even the wealth of her reputed Croesus, and emulating 
the light dames of the South in that equivocal gallantry 
which, if not actual crime, hovers on its forbidden 
boundaries. Rumours of her gay balls and _ brilliant 
conversaziones sometimes reached the old people at 
Ss through correspondents at Falmouth; and some- 
times, though more rarely, testimonies of remembrance 
were transmitted by the same channel. But the letters 
which accompanied them spoke an estranged and alienat- 
ed heart; and gold snuff-boxes and diamond rings could 
not compensate parents for having sold and lost a 
daughter. 

They were ere long to regain her, by a revolution, not 
the least sudden and. complete of those which Portugal 
has since shared with the rest of Europe. A fit of 
apoplexy (some hinted at a darker and more mysterious 
catastrophe) carried off Monsieur de Crousa; and with 
him expired the fabric (a “ baseless” one, indeed, it 
turned out, for the last many years at least) of his 
imagined wealth. He died, bankrupt alike in means and 
reputation ; and a pittance, wrung from English com- 
passion and liberality, was requisite to enable his stunned 
wife and innocent orphans to escape from the execra- 
tions of the host of dupes, on whose credulity her 








left unsought, for want of the means of remuneration ; 








husband’s credit had been for years supported. 





talents and fascinating manners: and if even J found 
her smiles too often apt to make the worse appear the 
better reason, what marvel that they were irresistible to 
Jacqueline’s young and loving heart! In vain would 
Mulle. V seek to inculcate on her orphan charges 
habits of self-denying econoray, while Manuella (the old 
Portuguese nurse) told them unreproved, tales of past 
Lisbon splendour, and muttered over their little hands 
gipsy predictions of future greatness ; or, worse still, 
while mamma, stretched listlessly on her sofa, did no- 
thing all day long but read novels and bathe her temples 
with Eau de Cologne, and spent whole evenings in re- 
counting and sighing over scenes which a sensible parent 
would have buried in utter oblivion. 

As for Louis, he was soon in more scrapes than there 
were days in the year. Sometimes it was with the mas- 
ters, when, though endowed with brilliant talents, his 
Gitano spirit of southern idleness fairly o’ermastered 
him, and his lessons were neglected for a bask in the 
sunshine, which to an Englishman seemed worthy only 
of a dog. Sometimes it was with the boys, when, 
annoyed beyond bearing by his pride, they loved to 
humble it by jests on his dark skin, which brought there 
a crimson rush of blood, not always unattended with 
bloodshed from the noses of the luckless jesters. 

It was on one of these belligerent occasions, when 
Louis, whether sinned against, or sinning, was the 
sufferer, that I was first called in to prescribe at Madame 
de Crousa’s. I had met her before in society, (in which 
she had already begun to mingle, and acta brilliant, 
though necessarily a subordinate, part,) but this was the 
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first peep I had into an interior, unmatched, I am sure, 
in X—— ; perhaps I might say in England, From the 


old Popish beldame, with her long rosary and muttered 
malisons, who scowlingly opened the door to the heretic 
«“ doctor,” and the drawing-room, heterogeneously fur- 
nished with costly foreign cabinets, and stuck round with 
paltry prints of saints and miracles, to the ultra nésligé 
of the morning costume of mother and children, and the 
almost Asiatic tournure of the swarthy, wounded hero, 
whose brows, bound with a gay embroidered handker- 
chief, became the turban as if born at Constantinople— 
every thing in the house savoured more of romance than 
reality ; not forgetting the strong contrast afforded to all 
this orientalism by the flaxen locks, trim boddice, and 
scanty Valaisan garb in which the little Swiss maiden 
flitted about, acting, and thinking, and working for every 
body, like the benignant fairy of some melodrame, or tale 
of old. 

There was a charm, however, amid all this “ admired 
disorder,” not easily to be defined or resisted ; and Mary, 
who, when disposed to please, was still sure to succeed, 
For years, too 
long to linger over, did this intimacy (for friendship, 
perhaps, would be too sacred a name) subsist, in spite of 
many failings, and frequent provocations : for, though 
not prone to follow, none sought advice more bewitch- 
ingly, or heard more patiently rebukes, from which she 
never dreamed of profiting. But, next to her children, 
whom I really loved, and for whose sake I often bore 
with her, nothing, perhaps, tended more to endear to me 


. ; A 
soon made a friend of the “ doctor. 


this erring mortal than a circumstance, the last on ordi- 
nary occasions to produce such an effect, viz. her resort- 
ing to me, and me alone, when in pecuniary distress, 
Proud as she was to al] the world besides, often have I 
been allowed—as if, indeed, the permission implied a 
special favour—to shield her from exposure on some 
pressing emergency ; and thus were my lips sealed by 
delicacy from remonstrance against her reckless impro- 
vidence: and when, by the sale of some trinket, or ways 
and means otherwise inexplicable, the loan was replaced, 
she had playful ways of evading the unwelcome topic, 
and blinding herself, if nct me, to its inevitable recur- 
rence, 

Husbanded with skill, the income of Madame de 
Crousa might bave sufficed for the very unpretending 
establishinent requisite for a merchant’s widow at X , 
But ambition, though “ scotched,” was not “ killed” by 
her misfortunes; and the death of a relative having 





somewhat enlarged her resources, to shine (though in a 
sadly circumscribed sphere) became again the ruling 
passion of her soul. was not difli- 
cult: and to distinguish herself (in a place where enter- 
tainments were of the simplest and most unexpensive 





T’o do so at X 


description) by the superior recherche and elegance of 
hers, an easy task for one practised in a school of foreign 
luxury, and versed in a thousand little refinements of 
etiquette. 

On the strength of these qualifications—of her stately, 
well-preserved face and figure—her courtly and fascinat- 
ing manners—and the distinguished circle in which she 
had unquestionably moved, Madame de Crousa gradually 
emerged from obscurity, and glided into the place which 
she certainly (if not others) conceived nature had assign- 
ed to her—of prima donna in the quiet society of X 
Nothing could be planned or executed in the way of 
amusement, without her voice and superintendence ; and 
the public entertainments soon adopted, as perpetual 
dictatress, one whose private fetes bore testimony to 
a skill and taste hitherto unrivalled in X——. All this 
celebrity and consequence, petty and provincial as it was, 
seemed to poor Mary a congenial element; and I ques- 





tion if, at the acme of her Lisbon prosperity, her passion 
de dominer was ever so triumphantly indulged. 

But there was a “* Mordecai sitting at the king’s gate,” 
by whom all this swccés de socicté (as the French cha- 
racteristically cal] it) was embittered to Madame de 
Crousa; though the mortal thus invidiously regarded 
dreamt as little of impairing the happiness of another, as 
the uncle of Esther did of undermining the favour of 
Haman, when the quiet dignity of virtue forbade him to 
bow at his footstool. There had come, within the last 
few months, to X———, one of the class styled, in the 
emphatic language of Scripture, “ widows indeed ;’"—one 
whose worldly aspirations, if not affections, had been so 
thoroughly buried in the tomb of even an uncongenial 
partner, that to resume any but the most indispensable 
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intercourse with society, was the furthest thing possible 
from her mind. But, then, when she did mingle in it, 
at length, reluctantly, for the sake of daughters for whom 
it might yet have attractions, her position was clear and 
detined, and one which at once placed her incontestably 
at its head. For though modest, and quiet and unob- 
trusive as Christian humility and native dignity could 
combine to make her, Lady Margaret D could not 
help being an earl’s daughter. Yet, what would she not 
have given, at one period of her life, to have abjured that 
hated distinction—the object of Madame de Crousa’s ill- 
concealed envy, and the bane of her ambitious supremacy ! 

If I went back to her native cottage with the one, I 
am bound to retrace the other to her castle ; and I may 
do so, perchance, not the Jess willingly or feelingly, that 
I have seen in their desolation both the once proud castle 
and its once lovely inhabitant—the one, a mouldering 
ruin, stripped of all that pomp and pageantry had lavish- 
ed on it; the other, a lifeless corse, deserted by that 
spirit which shed a mild unearthly radiance around the 
closing scene, rebuking the pageantry of earth into utter 
insignificance. 

Of Lady Margaret D , when she came to X " 
we only knew that she had been the daughter of a poor 
but proud peer, who hated her for not being a boy to 
inherit his titles; and the equally harshly treated wife 
of a vain spendthrift, who married her for the conse- 
quence he derived from her rank, and left her, with half 
a dozen children, to starve on its recollection. So com- 
pletely had he outrun his estate, that, after struggling for 
many previous years with hardships, in which the selfish 
squanderer contrived but seldom to participate, Lady 
Margaret was indebted at his death, for the subsistence 
of herself and her family, to one of the government 
pensions, by which needy persons of rank are sometimes 
saved from the alms-house. 

On this, and some trifling additions from distant 
relatives, she lived at X , with a quiet dignity and 
consistency of which I have rarely, in a long life, seen a 
counterpart. Her boys, prepared for school by herself, 
were the gentlest and best-behaved, as well as cleverest, 
on the foundation: nor, had she possessed thousands 
instead of hundreds, would she have delegated to any one 
the education of her daughters. And they repaid her 
cares: for lovelier; more unaffected, yet better-informed 
young women, it has seldom been my lot to meet with. 
To them, indeed, “ sweet” had been the “ uses of ad- 
versity ;” for, while it had taught them economy and 
usefulness, it had deepened (as mutual sufiering only 
can) the filial feelings with which they regarded their 
much-tried and beloved parent. She moved among them 
like an elder sister ; or, rather, like the purified spirit of 
one, lured by undying affection from a brighter sphere to 
linger awhile amid its earthly objects, 

It was long ere any of the endeared social group could 
be prevailed on to desert their domestic hearth for even 
the soberest circles of X ; but, lest seclusion should 
degenerate into moroseness, or be misconstrued into 
pride, Lady Margaret was the first to break the spell, by 
herself accompanying her daughters to the pastor’s quiet 
fire-side, From thence, the step to the doctor's” was 
happily easy. My wife—a gentlewoman every inch of 
her—was a woman after Lady Margaret’s heart; and 
when she, good soul ! found out (as often happened) that 
some one or other of the—alas !—delicate girls required 
my assistance, nothing could be more natural or less 
suspicious than my dropping in, with my newspaper, or 
the newest magazine, shaking hands, (by way of pulse- 
feeling,) and prescribing, par parenthése, for my invalid 
favourite. 

All this, which, Heaven knows! cost me nothing, had, 
nevertheless, its rich reward in the gradually acquired 
regard to confidence of Lady Margaret D ; and then 
it was I first learned “ what a piece of work is woman !” 
what a noble superstructure can be erected, on the frailest 
of all bases, by the joint power of religion and adversity ! 
Married against her will, and, as I afterwards gathered, 
by the extinction of juvenile attachment, to a selfish 
tyrant—doomed, by his improvidence, to privations 
greater than could have attended the choice of her heart 
—unconsvled beneath them by sympathy either from or 
with the being for whom they were endured—she had 
made, nevertheless, the most exemplary of wives: nor 
did a reflection on his memory ever escape her, or her 
children ever suspect that, in losing a father, they had 
been gainers in happiness and respectability. 
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The only failing of Lady Margaret—if failing it could 
be called—was an over-anxiety (natural, indeed, in her 
situation) respecting the future fate and prospects of 
those beloved children, whose slender provision, from 
which it was impossible to lay up any reversion, expired 
with herself, and whose claims on distant relatives held 
out only the most precarious resource. Often did | 
venture to warn her, that, by the indulgence of this so. 
licitude, she was undermining the health so precious to 
them all. She would own I was right ; deplore her own 
want of trust in an Almighty Father of the fatherless; 
and not promise—(no, that was what Madame de Crousa 
would do !)—but struggle, and, for a while, successfully, 
with despondence. 

I must hasten to the crisis of the two webs of fate, 
each so variously mingled here below, so widely dissimi- 
lar in themselves, yet strangely connected both in life 
and death. A Christmas season, of more than usual 
hilarity, had been passed in X - Distinguished 
honours gained by their sons at the college, had carried 
beyond their wonted pitch the gay spirits of Mary de 
Crousa, and beguiled even Lady Margaret into unwonted 
cheerfulness, ‘The latter had mingled more in general 
company, and, consequently, (though in utter uncon- 
sciousness of the fact,) had inflicted, by merely assuming 
her natural place, many a wound on the vanity of her 
aspiring rival. 

But the climax was put to Madame de Crousa’s mor- 
tifications, when, shortly before twelfth-day, there arrived, 
from the hitherto cold and distant Earl of D , (the 
heir-at-law, to whose succession Lady Margaret’s sex 
had opened the way,) a peace-offering, in the shape of 
the largest and most magnificent cake that ever juvenile 
cirele rejoiced over; the mottoes for which, enclosed in 
a sealed packet of unusual size, it was specially desired 
by the eccentric donor should be opened in public, during 
the entertainment to which the gift would naturally lead. 
This was, of course, got up by the delighted youngsters 
with more éc/at in itself, and of countenance from their 
mother, than any of their hitherto humble festivities ; 
though the present itself was to be hailed rather as an 
earnest of reviving good-will, than as a very well-judged 
mode of displaying it. 

Opinions altered, however, when, amid the clamorous 
exultation of the young folks and speechless gratitude of 
the mother, I (who presided, as usual, as landlord at 
supper,) had the happiness to be the opener of the sealed 
packet: whose bulk was accounted for by its containing 
a commission in the army for the elder of the boys, and 
an exhibition at Oxford for the other, with a promise of 
a living in due time, when the studies necessary for its 
worthy enjoyment should be completed. I have seen, 
in my time, not a few interesting scenes. I doubt not 
that the royal banquet lately, with a youthful sovereign 
at its head, realised many of the dreams of romance ; but 
the sight of Lady Margaret D: , surrounded by her 
children—her still beautiful face glowing with emotions 
of long-forgotten earthly joy, and far more familiar piety 
towards heaven,—was the loveliest vision ever stamped 
indelibly by memory on the mind of man. 

These emotions, however delightful, were, I fear, alas ! 
too powerful for a frame so severely tried. For it was 
not long after that Lady Margaret drooped insensibly, 
like the slackened string of an overstrained bow; and 











| began, strangely for a mother! to find it fatiguing to 


listen to Fred’s conjectures about his regiment, or even 
to talk to Guy on the more congenial subject of bis 
removal to the university—to cling, as it were, for relief 


| from topics too exciting, to her quiet, dutiful girls—nay, 


ere long, to seclude herself even from their soothing 
society, and spend long hours alone in a retirement which 
was evidently not repose. 

It was natural that they should be uneasy; and as 
natural that, being so, they should confide their anxieties 
to the « doctor.” I more than shared them; and it was 
not long ere their mother’s reserve yielded to the aflec- 
tionate solicitude of long-tried friendship. But, appre- 
hensive as I certainly was, (more perhaps, of mental 
than bodily malady,) I was not prepared for the calm 
deliberation with which my amiable patient informed me 
she had long known herself to be dying. This conviction 
was not the result of any particular symptoms, or, indeed, 
fixed complaint, but founded on a gradual though pro- 
gressive decay of strength, which could have but one 
termination. 

“ Doctor,” added she, with a melancloly smile, “ this 
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frail machine of mine has had sad tear and wear in its 
time, and is merely worn out a little earlier than if this 
had been otherwise. As long as my boys were unpro- 
vided, I suppose I was strengthened to struggle on for 
their sakes; but now, dearly as my girls are twined 
round my heart, I sometimes long to flee away and be at 
rest.” 

My prescriptions in such a case, it may be believed, 
were rather friendly than professional; yet, by gentle 
stimulants, I for some time grappled—I thought success- 
fully, —with the insidious malady. It recurred, however, 
with a pertinacity which confirmed but too surely the 
patient’s gloomy prognostics ; though her only complaint 
was daily increasing weakness, and loss of sleep and 
appetite. It seemed as if every power of body was 
slowly progressing towards extinction, while those of the 
mind were concentrated on efforts to promote the welfare 
of her, ere long, motherless girls. 

A sudden thought connected with this subject seemed 
to flash across her mind one day, when we were con- 
versing on the one engrossing topic; and, hastily asking 
if she might depend on me for one final effort—perhaps, 
an inconvenient one—of friendship, she requested I 
would, if possible, borrow from professional avocations 
the couple of days required for a pilgrimage on her ac- 
count into her native ——shire. 

«“ There is one there,” sighed she, a faint flush streak- 
ing her palid cheek, “ who, I know, would befriend my 
girls for their mother’s sake ; and it were false delicacy, 
indeed, to defraud them, for a punctilio, of the best and 
most respectable ‘of protectors. May I request of you, 
dear sir, to be the bearer of a few lines for me to the in- 
cumbent of the vicarage of D , and, while he reads 
and replies to them, do me the favour to step across the 
park, to the forsaken home of my fathers, and see,” added 
she, with a faint smile, « whether it or I am likely to be 
first laid low? Poor, dear D ! They tell me this 
lord has let it go to perfect ruin, and that owls and bats 
are the only inhabitants it has, or ever will have. Thank 
God! my father never lived to see it so!” 

I accepted the embassy, of course. I should have done 
so, had it been three times as long and inconvenient ; 
yet should be loth to place my alacrity in doing so to 
the account of pure benevolence: since, from coupling 
poor Lady Margaret’s faint blush with a floating tradition 
of an early attachment between her and the now gray- 
haired pastor, curiosity, I fear, had some share in my 
readiness to depart. 

By traveling all night, I managed to gain upon time 
80 as to be set down by the middle of next day in the 
village of D ; and I was met in the vicarage garden 
by its pale and prepossessing-looking master. Express- 
ing my preference of a stroll after my long drive, I left 
him to the perusal of an epistle to which I judged a third 
party would be very superfluous; and when he joined 
me, some half an hour afterwards, in the grounds, his 
moistened eye and quivering lip betrayed, that the past 
had slumbered rather than been forgotten. 

Summoning composure, however, he said :—*TI find 
from my letter, sir, that you are not only the medical ad- 
viser, but confidential friend, of my late patron’s daughter, 
Lady Margaret D . May I hope that, in the former 
character, you differ from her expressed opinion, (with 
which I have been inexpressibly shocked,) that she has 
not long to live ?” 

My reply was, of course, an unfavourable one; but 
when he added, with increased eagerness of inquiry, 
“ Do you really, sir, think her in such imminent danger 
as to make my accompanying you, according to her re- 
quest, to X 
certainly consider it,) a point of indispensable duty ?” 

“ Mr, Sedley,” said I, “ if, as an ordinary medical 
man, you have asked me the question, I should have said 
I looked on the sad event to which you allude as, in all 
probability, yet distant. But, as the friend of Lady 
Margaret D , and (I hope you will allow me to add) 
as such, yours also, I should be disposed to consider in 
the light of a command her expressed wish of seeing you 
along with me, while she has yet strength for an inter- 
view; which reminiscences of the home and scenes of 
her youth will, no doubt, render an affecting one. Per- 
haps,” added I, «should you resolve on accompanying 
me, you will allow me to beguile the interval of neces- 
sary preparation by a visit (at our dear invalid’s special 
request) to the deserted mansion of her ancestors, which 
I see pressing through the trees yonder.” 
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“TI will go with you there myself, sir,” answered he: 
“ it will be a melancholy pleasure. I have seen it but 
little in any shape since Here there was a pause 
of some minutes ere he proceeded. “ But, since the death 
of the old lord, and its entire dilapidation by the present, 
I have never had the heart to enter its walls. A visit to 
them will be the meetest preparation for to-morrow’s 
journey.” 

It was but crossing the broad village green to find our- 
selves opposite the now rusty, but still lofty, arched iron 
gates, surmounted by a coronet, whose nearly obliterated 
gilding had caught my eye, with its memento mori, even 
while whirling hastily past in the coach; and when I, 
a stranger, felt time’s tacit sarcasm, how forcibly must it 
have spoken to one in whose juvenile fancy the castle, 
with all its patrician symbols, was associated with the 
very personification of pride ! 

If the great gates, long riveted on their hinges by 
rust, felt their “ occupation gone,” so did not a little side 
wicket ; which, in the perpetual openness of dilapidation, 
served as a tempting thoroughfare for the village urchins 
and the village calves, who strayed alike unquestioned 
along a wilderness, in which faithful memory alone 
could have detected the relics of a once trimly kept ap- 
proach, 

Much as the form of throwing open the gates had, 
perhaps, discomposed in former days the modest vicar, I 
could see that the present unceremonious ingress was 
more painful far: and when I asked him by whom the 
old mansion itself was now kept and shown, he shook 
his head as he enquired, in turn, of a group of wonder- 
ing children, where the key of the castle was likely to be 
found. “ Probably at some hind’s,” sighed he, turning 
to me, while they ran off on their errand, “ attached to 
the farmer who rents the surrounding acres: for, with 
the old line have disappeared all the host of retainers who 
clustered around its shadow. The garden is an undis- 
tinguishable wilderness ; the poacher has long usurped 
the keeper’s office ; and the ploughboy, I am told, 
pursues his vocation amid the very parterres which she 
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Never was speech broken off by a more apt illustra- 
tion ; for, just then, a hobnailed rustic, doffing his cap 
and pulling his fore-lock to the vicar, handed him the 
key, with the pithy recommendation to “ please shut 
doors after un, special in the big dining-room, as how 
the rots might not make free with his measter’s corn. 

It was not immediately after such a rude jar to his 
already excited feelings, that the feeble hands of the 
pastor succeeded in turning the rusty key in the ignoble 
postern, by which now alone there was admittance to the 
castle. While he strove to do so, I gazed up at the still 
venerable exterior of this seat of a proud though rot 
wealthy family, with its architecture of various periods 
—from the one square tower of the massy olden time, to 
the opposite gable, flanked with “ towrel/es” in the style 
of the French chateau ; and the long line of nondescript 
building, with quaintly carved window-sills, by which 
these eras were not inharmoniously linked. 

The old tower (which had been condemned even in 
the times of the late lord) was now faiily roofless: and 





, to-morrow, (what, in that case, I should | 


| What was then an unsightly rent in its rude masonry, 
| Was now a gaping chasm. But age had set upon this 


desolation its hallowed and redeeming seal; and it did 
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| shattered window-frames of that most modern range of 
| 
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Feeling myself, as I gazed, a sharer in all his emotions, 
it was a relief to plunge with him into the undignified 
obscurity of a part of the building, where he was pro- 
| bably as much a stranger as myself; viz. a whole laby- 
|} rinth of dark and vaulted offices, stretching on all sides 
| like “ antics vast and wild,” whose uses it would have 
| puzzled a modern householder to divine; except the 
huge gloomy kitchen, on whose spacious, deserted hearth, 
no log had for more than thirty hears blazed. And let 
no one, who has not been an eye-witness, pretend to 
estimate the havoc of thirty years’ abandonment on an 
old crasy mansion, in which the previous bolstering of 
centuries had been required to check or hide the progress 
of decay. 

The clergyman seemed fairly bewildered ; even when, 
after a random selection among a dozen equally un- 
promising passages, we emerged on the light and space 
of the grand staircase. For, grand indeed as he had 











not pain even a stranger, like the broken glass and | 


apartments, where persons now living—ay, the not very | 
aged man before me—had lived, and laughed, and loved! | 








thought it in his youth, when, with a beating heart, he 
ascended its broad oaken steps, he little knew how much 
of the feeling was due to association and how little to 
reality! How much to the grim portraits of mailed 
warriors, whose discoloured sites alone remained to tell 
where they had hung; and to the joint influence of the 
fears and hopes beneath which the formidable ascent had 
been performed! 

The hall, into which the staircase led, must have been 
really a stately apartment, with its length of some fifty 
feet, its lofty arched ceiling, and picturesque irregular 
distribution of windows. But to connect it, in its pre- 
sent state of forlorn destitution, with aught so convivial 
as the “ big dining-room,” would have baffled even the 
devotion to roast-beaf of the unsentimental ploughboy. 
The social table, once groaning with savoury viands, and 
the mass of sideboard, once glittering with family plate, 
had alike disappeared ; while the walls, stripped by rude 
hands of the compartments of tapestry with which they 
had been partially clothed by the taste or industry of 
successive generations, displayed all the sordid nakedness 
of their original masonry. 

But, while the intervening panels of ancient wainscot 
betrayed in every quarter, by unseemly discolorations, 
where pictures had hung—precious, no doubt, in the 
eyes of doating relatives—what had become of those che- 
rished portraits themselves? Were they transplanted to 
more modern and cheerful abodes, to be venerated, at 
least, if not admired, by posterity? or did the friendly 
veil of decent oblivion hide from all irreverent gazers the 
faded relics of a proud and chivalrous race, “ the sons of 
which were all brave, and the daughters virtuous ?” No! 
strewn around the base of the walls they once clothed 
with dignity, rested, in ignoble disarray, the full-armed 
warriors and jewelled dames of a nobler, and, surely, 
more highly privileged era. 

In some few cases, but these were rare, the faded 
gilding of their costly frames still composed, in somewhat 
like decorum, the mailed limbs of the hero, and the 
matron’s ample room ; and a legend yet visible rescued 
from utter oblivion the pedigree of the ermined peeress, 
or alliances of the youthful bride; while the yet dimly 
sparkling jems on the bosom of the one, and the ever- 
blooming (though sickly) rose in the band of the other, 
seemed alike a mockery of human grandeur and sublu- 
nary bliss, 

But what signified moralising over the joys and sor- 
rows of buried generations, in a Louse teeming (to poor 
Sedley, especially) with associations of yet living interest, 
and sacred to myself as the birth-place and youthful 
residence of Lady Margaret D t While I stood a 
few moments examining the pictures, he had disappeared 
from my side; and I followed, and found him in, per- 
haps, the very sanctum sanctorum of feelings which for 
years he had supposed buried, with the old lord, in the 
“ tomb of all the Capulets.” 

Of all the furniture of the drawing-room, a still habit- 
able looking, and really charming apartment, nothing 
remained as fixtures, save the old-fashioned social window- 
seats, which (the windows being uncommonly low cut 
and spacious for the period, and their shutter-pannels 
clothed by an Italian artist with gay fresco landscapes,) 
afforded at all times, independently of weather and sea- 
son, an equally riant prospect ; and which I felt sure, 
from the ease of familiar habitude from which the vicar 
had sunk down into the further and least conspicuous of 
them, had been a scene of more than one youthful tete- 
d-téte, ata period when such opportunities for intercourse 
were rare and sweet. 

I was not mistaken. The magic influence of the spot 
seemed to thaw all the slight remaining reserve which 
had failed to yield before the stronger spell of my patient’s 
letter ; and it was in the seat she had often occupied that, 
amid the appropriate accompaniments of gusts that 
whistled through the roofless adjoining turrets, and made 
the passages echo with the clapping of long-idle doors, I 
heard the tale of Mr. Sedley’s carly admiration for Lady 
Margaret D ‘ 

His father had been incumbent at the time of the old 
earl’s marriage, and as his college tutor, admitted to such 
intimacy as pride, on the one hand, and shyness on the 
other, permitted; and the first visit of his son (a boy, at 
the time, of some seven or eight years old) to the castle, 
was on the occasion of the christening of the earl’s first, 
and—alas! for her own happiness and his—only child, 
Lady Margaret. 
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A relation of the’ vicar’ 8, prematurely widowed in ‘the 
village, became the baby’s nurse; and thus facilities were 
afforded for the children to associate from infancy, which, 
under other circumstances, could never have arisen, but 
which, as childhood lasted, were tolerated by the earl, 
and encouraged by his meek, unhappy, passive countess. 

Then came long years of estrangement at school and 
college ; during which, a brief greeting at church, or, at 
most, a formal Christmas dinner, summed up the inter- 
course of the secluded young lady and shy unobtrusive 
student. But these sufficed to dream of for the next six 
happy months ; while, at each glimpse, the vision assum- 
ed a form of more superhuman loveliness. 

If ever, indeed, angel did minister on carth—either to 
mitigate the evils of pride at home, or supply its short- 
comings abroad—it was in the form of Lady Margaret 
D——. Nota guest would have brooked the restraints 
and punctilios of the castle, but for the sweet, natural 
courtesy, that atoned for a host of absurdities ; nor would 
the very poor have accepted, embittered, as it came, by 
the “ proud man’s contumely,” her father’s ostentatious 

dole, had not her gentle voice, and gentler smile, tamed 
down the pride (as stubborn as his his own) that recoiled 
indignant from his bounty. 

When high and low thus sung the praises of his 
quondam play fellow, when his own good father—long his 
second parent and spiritual guide—could echo from his 
heart the voice of public admiration, was it to be won- 
dered that Lionel’s youthful fancy should deepen into a 
passion the more fervent, perhaps, that it was utterly 
hopeless ? 

From the feeling, probably, that it was so, or, rather, 
from proud unconsciousness of danger to his projects | 
from a quarter so contemptible, the earl imposed no 
barrier beyond that of ordinary hauteur to the intercourse 
of his daughter with the young parson. And during one 
long, blessed, never to be forgotten midsummer vacation, 
when unwonted business in a distant county summoned 
the proud peer from his emancipated home, the drawing- 
room, in which we were now seated, was the daily haunt 
of almost the only privileged visiter by whom the mono- 
tonous existence of the sickly, declining countess, and 
her dutiful daughter, was cheered. 

No words of love were passed, nor, had opportunities 
been tenfold, would ever perhaps have passed the lips of 
the young student; nor did thought of aught beyond the 
present (he solemnly assured me) ever, he believed, cross 
the imagination of the bright creature whom he wor- 
shipped rather than admired ; and it was not till the earl 
returned, bringing with him her future husband, Mr. 
D , that either awakened from their pleasing dream, 
to the reality of separation in its most unexpected and 
hopeless form. 

The earl, who had never loved his daughter, nor for- 
given her fer her sex, after in vain negotiating for her 
brilliant alliances, which his over-weaning pride always 
sufficed to break off, had now transferred his ambitious 
projects (in consequence of the declining state of his 
countess) to a second marriage for himself; and his only 
anxiety was, to dispose beforehand of his slenderly 
portioned daughter. 

A willing suitor had been found in the person of a 
young man of moderate estate, but boundless pretensions, 
who only wanted, as he thought, to consummate these, 
a wife of sufficient rank. His person and manners were 
by no means repulsive ; his talents showy and superficial; | 
and when Lord G-—— told his daughter she was to be 
the wife of Mr. D , he congratulated her (as did halt 
the world) on having made a very fortunate conquest. 

That Lady Margaret, accustomed from the cradle to 
consider her father’s will as law, had, at seventeen, no 
sufficient reason for disputing it now, (with an unhappy 
home in possession, and a stepmother in prospect, while 
her own dying parent hailed the event as a godsend for 
her child, and the vicar, as a rescue from a fruitless life 
of “ hope deferred” for bis infatuated son,) can surprise 
no one old enough to remember the parental despotism 
and filial submission of “ sixty years ago.” That she 
never dreamt of eloping with the young parson will 
disappoint none but a novel reader of fifteen; nay, that 
she never even “told her love” to her father is most 
naturally accounted for by her never having acknowledg- 
ed it (if indeed it existed) to herself. She had too much 
principle to have married Mr. D , had any feelings 














incompatible with a wife’s duty been cherished for an- 
other; and the best proof that none such survived, at 
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[lem least, in the breast of her quondam lover, was, that when 
I, in my turn, detailed to him her exemplary discharge 
of that duty to his unconscious supplanter, be could thank 
heaven, with an unreproving conscience, that his early 
admiration had not been misplaced. 

«J, sir,” said he, after a pause, “ though far less 
worthy, have had the better fortune to enjoy content, if 
not romantic felicity, in wedded life. The bright image 
of an unattainable good, while it kept me long single, 
shielded me from the possibility of a rash choice: and 
the excellent woman to whom I hope at dinner to intro- 
| duce you, has been thrown late in life in my path, not 
| only to cheer my decline with ber unobtrusive sense and 
| goodness, but, I trust, to enable me to fulfil, with double 
| energy and success, the affecting request of our mutual 
| friend. I know not if you are acquainted with its 
| flattering tenour. She wishes personally to consign to 
me the care of her beloved daughters, whose scanty 
| means, she says, will prescribe for them a village resi- 
| dence, which she thinks can nowhere be so eligibly or 
suitably found as at D ; where their ancestry will 
secure them a consideration which their poverty might 
elsewhere deny: to which my wife and I, she feels sure, 
| will esteem it our happiness to contribute. Her expres- 
| sions, dear lady ! are very affecting. ‘ Where,’ she asks, 
|‘ can my poor orphans find a more appropriate or con- 
| genial shelter than beneath the shadow of the mouldering 
halls of their ancestors, and of that hallowed house of 
| prayer where their mother learnt from your father the 
| lessons that now smooth her passage to the grave ?’” 

We now bade adieu—not, on Smy part, without a 
feeling of relief—to the old dilapidated chateau ; nor was 
emerging to the open air the less acceptable, for having 
| been shown by my conductor into the grim and vault- 
‘like apartment, (characteristically but fancifully painted 
| over with rude representations of tears,) appropriated, in 
| those days of pomp and pageantry, to the lying-in state 
| of the deceased earls, and thence designated by the omi- 
| nous name of the dead room! 

“IT remember,” said he, “ when not for the wealth of 
| kingdoms would I, as a boy, have crossed this threshold ; 
| no, nor passed, after dusk, under a grim portrait of Car 
| dinal W olsey, dubbed by the servants, the * Pope; 
| whom (from the giant of that name in the Pras 
Progress) I cherished a superstitious horror. And yet, 
how would I now welcome that, or any other familiar 
| portrait, to exorcise the worse fiends of desolation and 
| change!” 
It is not to be told how pleasant, and cheerful, and 
| homeish appeared, from the force of contrast, the snug 
| little vicarage. And when I say that, as the friend of 
| Lady Margaret D , I could still approve the vicar’s 
| choice of a wife, I need add nothing to that wife’s eulo- 
| gium. She was just that quiet, unobtrusive, yet evidently 
| superior person, who, encumbered wilh a family of her 
| own, would act a mother’s part towards the orphans of 
| her husband’s first love. I saw it by the unembarrassed 
openness with which she spoke of the past, and the un- 
| affected alacrity with which she forwarded the prepara- 
| tions for our journey; and I only half regretted that 
delicate health, and other delicacies, precluded her being 
| of the party. 

On arriving, late on the third day of my absence, at 
my own house in X , where I had previously de- 
| termined to billet Sedley, till I should have leisure to 
prepare Lady Margaret for a probably agitating interview, 
| | was startled to find awaiting me, with a face of anxious 
| expectation, and evident alarm, my little Swiss favourite, 
Jacqueline V ; who told me, with many tears, that 
| Madame de Crousa (who had been taken ill shortly after 
my departure, but had trifled in the beginning with the 
disorder,) was now threatened with delirium, and, she 
| feared, going to die. 

“ Going to die ! impossible!” said—and even felt—I, 
rather rashly for one no stranger, alas! to the sudden and 
fatal ravages of disease! But there was about Mary, in 
society, especially, such a brilliancy and apparent vigour 
both of spirits and health, that one was apt to forget the 
inroads which indolence, dissipation, and a warm cli- 
mate had made on an originally robust constitution ; and 
having brought her successfully through several acute 
disorders, I felt, at least till I saw her, perhaps foolishly 
and sinfully sanguine. 

No sooner, however, did I look on her death-doomed 
face, and learn from Jacqueline the fearful progress of 
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shock, and regret for my unfortunate absence, experienc. 
ed, in its full force, the truth of the sentiment—that [ 
** could have better spared a better woman.” 

I could not, however, have saved her. She was, as | 
have often said, a most fascinating being, but at the same 
time a thoroughly wilful one; and having (I could not 
help thinking) availed herself of my absence as her sole 
mentor, she got up an entertainment, the impromptu 
elegance of which was to efface the impression left on 
the society of X by the late maternal judilee at Lady 
Margaret’s. I felt convinced, that the same fatal eager- 
ness for display which had made her so to tamper with 
the first symptoms of disease as to preside on this festive 
occasion, would have prompted her to defer sending for 
me till all hope of arresting it was over. 

Yet it was fearful to one more a friend than a phy- 
sician, to hear her unconsciously calling on me as absent, 
and expressing her belief that if I were summoned she 
would immediately be relieved ; while ell the powers of 
medicine would, I knew, be exhausted in vain to prolong 
her life beyond the morrow’s dawn. 

When I looked round on the neglected dwelling, with 
its mixture of gorgeousness and discomfort—on the yet 
unremoved relics of the feast from which the scared 
guests had “risen up in most admired disorder,”—on the 
chamber of death still strewed with the finery for which 
life had been bartered,—on the helpless little girls, and 
their equally orphaned humble friend, and on the proud 
and clever, but indolent son, whom Mary had spoiled 
into utter uselessness, I beheld a picture of moral desola- 
tion, to which the physical dilapidation of Castle D 
was as nothing! 

And the mind of the poor sufferer herself, what was 
| it but a moral and spiritual wreck, drifting, without,rud- 
der or compass, toward a dread and fathomless abyss ? 
Often had I striven, in our confidential moments, to 
sound Madame de Crousa’s religious sentiments. If this 
existed at all, it was in that hollow, superficial form, 
which, if not actually catholicism, partakes in its shallow- 
ness and security. And though I half shuddered to per- 
ceive the power which the old Portuguese croni’s aves 
seemed to have in soothing her mistress’s intervals of 
consciousness, the language of prayer was welcome, as a 
relief from insane ravings, which had all for their subjeet 
the veriest trifles of a world, her hours on whose surface 
were numbered ! 

While she continued, however, its inhabitant, my post, 
painful as it might be, was at her bedside. Her last dis- 
jointed words should neither be breathed in the ears of 
wondering childhood, nor her eyes closed by a foreign 
menial. But before embarking on my heavy task, I felt 
(as one about descending in a diving-bell might, perhaps, 
experience a double longing for fresh air,) that it would 
both refresh and nerve me, to have a moment’s peep at 
the sweet, serene face of Lady Margaret D 

Sweet and serene as it ever was, I yet started when I 
first saw it; so rapid and extraordinary was the change 
which here, too, had taken place during my short absence. 
The writing of the letter of which I had been the bearer 
had not been accomplished without an effort, nor had 
suspense as to its reception (now, however, removed by 
a note, which I had taken care should precede me from 
D ») failed to tell on a frame so attenuated as hers 
had gradually become. 

Altogether, these three days had done the work of 
weeks on her thin form and emaciated countenance. The 
state of her sister-patient, however, sufficed to account for 
an emotion I could not altogether conceal, and in which 
Lady Margaret evidently participated. 

“« Does Madame de Crousa fear to die ?” asked one to 
whom the fear had long been a stranger. “ With her 
vigorous frame, and young, helpless family, I dare say it 
is only natural. Bat, oh! tell her from me, that death 
long looked on ceases to be terrible; and that within the 
boards of that little volume” (putting into my hands the 
New Testament she had been reading when I came in,) 
“ there is wherewithal to take the sting from the ‘ last 
enemy,’ and make her commit her helpless little ones to 
their Father in heaven, not ‘only without a murmur, but 
without a care !” 

As she spoke, Lady Margaret looked actually inspired ; 
and so little of remaining mortality did there appear to 
cling to her prepared spirit, that I half listened to her 
words, as if they might, indeed, be the last I should be 
privileged to hear, and grasped, almost as a parting 




















her illness, than I gave her up for lost; and, in my first 





legacy, the book so lately hallowed by her perusal, 
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I lingered unconsciously, to gather strength, in a purer 
atmosphere, for a scene of mortal conflict; while the 
difference between Mary, with her feverish tossings, and 
wild dilated eyes, and incoherent talk of feasts and revels 
in Lisbon, and the still serene aspect, and mild upturned 
gaze, and heavenward aspirations of the saint before me, 
rose on my mind with a force of contrast which years 
have failed to obliterate. 

At length duty prevailed; and I tore myself away, 
carrying with me, as the companion and talisman of my 
vigils, the precious testament. 

« Good night, doctor!” said Lady Margaret, stretching 
out her thin hand with eager cordiality. “If (as is 
likely) you calf at home on your way to your patient, 
convey a mother’s thanks and blessing to your benevolent 
guest, and tell him I look forward to our meeting, after 
the calm sound rest which your united kindness will 
enable me to enjoy.” 

I tarried at home but to deliver my interesting message, 
and consigned Sedley (very superfluously) to the kind- 
ness of my wife ; and then established myself in Mary’s 
sick chamber. She was getting rapidly worse ; her in- 
tervals of ease, or rather torpor, shorter; her ravings 
more loud and incoherent: still, however, they ran ever 
and anon on pomp and pageantry, with snatches of a 
sadder hue between, and dark allusions to her husband’s 
fate, and stories of secret jewels. 

To these at length succeeded an interval of such con- 
tinued and delusive tranquillity, that, anxious to catch 
this “ lightning” (as it is called) before death—this faint 
returning of the powers alike of mind and body, for the 
purposes of religious preparation—I stole quietly towards 
the patient, to be ready to impart, if opportunity were 
granted, words of consolation to the parting spirit from 
her sister-sufferer’s precious volume ; when, starting up 
in bed with a last effort of convulsive strength, and rais- 
ing herself, as on a throne, on the pile of pillows which 
had been placed to support her, she uttered, with an 
hysteric laugh, (the ruling passion strong in death) “« Now 
I am a queen, and higher than Lady Margaret D ig 
fell back powerless, and in a few minutes was no more. 

Thus departed Mary de Crousa! she “ died, and made 
no sign!” No word of faith, or hope, or resignation had 
passed her lips; no parting counsel to a stunned, be- 
wildered family ; no bright example of unvarying trust 
had cheered them on in the path of life or death. And 

alas! for herself, she had crossed the dark bourne with 
the reckless plunge of thousands, who knew, or might 
have known, the very site and soundings of the divinely 
appointed ford ! 

I closed with a sad hand the eyes whose radiance I 
had so often in life admired, called in the necessary aid 
to compose the distorted limbs, and, when death had 
been divested of its more revolting physical terrors, sum- 
moned the weeping children to see all that remained of 
their gay mother. In the spirit of Lady Margaret’s un- 
fulfilled injunction, I told them how a Christian (to 
whom sense and reason may be vouchsafed to the last) 
can dic; and strove to inculcate, in few and solemn 
words, how those who would thus die should live. I 
then led them from the chamber of death, and stole home 
in the gray dawn, a sadder, and, I hopé, a wiser man. 

I had let myself quietly in, and, after hours of restless- 
ness, had fallen into a light slumber ; when I was aroused 
by a single knock at the street door, and, amid the con- 
fused whisperings to which it gave rise, my quick ear 
distinguished the name of Lady Margaret D . Could 
she be worse, and have sent for met Such an event 
was only too probable, from the look of exhaustion I had 
noted but too painfully the previous evening. I started 
up, and dressed myself, surprised that no further summons 
was brought by my usually alert domestics ; yet unwill- 
ing to ring, and thus alarm my probably sleeping guest. 
On the stairs, I met my old housekeeper, whose hand- 
kerchief at her eyes, and exclamation on seeing me of 
“Oh! the poor young ladies!” half prepared me for the 
astounding intelligence that the best of women, of mo- 
thers, and of friends, had passed from a tranquil sleep 
into her everlasting rest ; and that the words I had so 
unconsciously treasured, and the looks I felt { could 
never forget, were actually the last I ever was to be pri- 
vileged to hear, or behold. 

Nor did they lose any of their sanctity by being utter- 
ed, not in the awful presence of the king of terrors, but 
in the calm contemplation of his inevitable approach, 
Truly had she said that religion could disarm his sting, 








and teach even a mother’s heart submission ; and with 
these words of faith, and hope, and resignation on her 
lips, she fell asleep, and her waking was with God! 

It was, indeed, a solemn meeting to which she had 
unconsciously summoned her early lover; when, as he 
stooped to gaze on the face of her he had thought so fair, 
his thin gray locks waved over a lifeless corpse! But to 
one of his chastened spirit and Christian views she 
seemed, indeed, fairer than ever; and while the image of 
his youth’s idol was thus sanctified to him by death and 
sorrow, his long-repressed earthly affections expanded 
over her lovely offspring, to whom he long fulfilled a 
parent’s duty, and whose children live to bless and 
reward him! 


THE END. 





From the Metropolitan Magazine. 


Che Pastor of Grindelwald. 


* Que de fois j'ai tressailli, a la base meme du redoutable Eiger, 
en voyant suspendus a quelques toises seulement au-dessus de 
ma tete d’enormes amas de neige, qu’on eut pris pour des lam- 
beaux de sa robe dechiree par les orages; plus bas, des forets 
entieres de pins moissounees par les avalanches, et dont Jes 
troncs blanchis, veritables cadavres du regne vegetal, reposent si 
tristement sur la terre, depouillee de toute verdure! Place entre 
tant d’objets sinistres, au milieu du silence et du deuil de la na 
tu, cheureux le voyageur, si l'apparition subita du l’ammer- 
geyer,* ou le bruit eloigne d'une cascade solitaire, peut faire 
quelque diversion a ses pensves, et quelque treve a ses fatigues.” 


assuredly not quite undeserved—and let us return to 
Grindelwald with its gigantic mountains—its singular 
glaciers, which look like two fierce torrents, whose im- 
petuous courses have been suddenly arrested by the iron 
hand of winter—its verdant hills shaded by lofty trees— 
its picturesque little dwellings scattered here and there, 
or clustering together in peaceful harmony—its limpid 
streams and flower-decked meadows—its frowning pre- 
cipices and fir-crowned heights, where idle youngsters 
scramble undismayed, plucking the sweet “ Rose des 
Alpes,” or the bright purple gentian within a yard or two 
of some terrible abyss, into which every passing breeze 
sweeps the fragments of the delicate flowers they wan- 
tonly destroy ; whilst, standing fearlessly at the very 
brink, the hardy rogues raise their tiny voices in idle 
shouts, and laugh to hear the deep prolonged echo they 
produce. Within twenty yards of these idle urchins, lo, 
another group may be seen feasting on the bright red 
strawberries which grow so plentifully around, or provi- 


earning a few pence by selling them to the strangers 
who so eagerly flock from distant parts to behold the 
wonders on which their young eyes rest daily, with as 
little emotion as those of the citizen glance from one 
smoke-blackened building, one house-thronged street, to 
another. But here let us pause ; for we have grown so 
prosy that we have quite lost sight of the worthy pastor 
whose tragic fate lured our pen on this excursive flight 
to Grindelwald. 

Conspicuous amongst the picturesque wood-construct- 
ed habitations of the valley, stood forth the neat white- 
washed dwelling of M. Mouron. He was pastor, friend, 
father, physician, all and each in turn, to the simple- 





M. Raovut Rocuerre. 


In no part of Switzerland do the sudden contrasts of 
climate, of smiling vegetation and frowning sterility, of 
pastoral beauty and savage wildness, strike the traveller 
more forcibly than in the canton of Grindelwald. En- 
tering it by the passage of the Scheideck, which joins 
two gigantic ranges of mountains, the coup d’e@il is one 
of the most sublime that can well be imagined. One 
moment the soul is thrilled with delight at the view of 
earth’s sweetest loveliness, its fairest flowers, its brightest | 
verdure, its luxuriant shades; and the next, the imagina- | 
tion is overwhelmed and oppressed with the aspect of 
eternal desolation, of chaos, of destruction, of nature’s 
dreary sepulture in the ice-bound tomb of winter! To 
the east and west lie the lovely valleys of Lanterbrannen 
and Grindelwald, the latter enclosed on all sides by tower- 
ing mountains piercing through the snow-densed clouds 
to a height of twelve thousand feet. ‘T'o the right rise, 
like three enormous giants clad in impenetrable armour 
of ice, the Eiger, the Mellenberg, and the Wellerhorn ; 
and descending, as it were, into the deep ravines which | 
the hand of time or destruction have hollowed at their 
base, are seen the two celebrated glaciers which attract 
hither the crowds of English travellers, who, to use the 
words of M. Rochette, bring into this simple country all 
the parade of opulence which belongs to their own, ex- 
ploring mountains, brilliant and bedecked as for a fete ! | 
What innumerable caravans of men and lacqueys, of 
women and horses, exhibit in the midst of nature’s 
luxury, that of the toilette! “Trainent partout dans 
ce pays l’attirail de l’opulence du leur, parcourant les 
montagnes, parés et brillans comme a une féte, en nom- 
breuses caravanes d’hommes et de laquais, de femmes et | 
de chevaux, étalant en presénce du luxe de la nature | 
celui de leur toilette, et portant leurs pompons sur les 
glaciers’’—and display the poor pomp of wealth on the 
glaciers of Switzerland! ‘These poor folks, who come | 
so far and at such great expense to admire nature, for | 
the most part content themselves with beholding her | 
through their /orgnettes, as they would a spectacle at | 
the opera. In short, they strew the roads with guineas | 
and absurdities; and I must do the Swiss the justice to 
say, they make the most of their prodigality. «Ces 
pauvres gens, qui viennent de si loin et & si grands frais 
admirer la nature, ne l’apercoivent guére qu’a travers 
leurs lorgnettes, comme une decoration d‘opéra. En un 
mot, ils sément les routes de guinées et de ridicules ; et 
je dois rendre aux Swisses cette justice, gu’ils ne laissent 
rien perdre de ce que les Anglais leur prodiguent.” 

But leave we here M. Rochette and his strictures on 
our national foible—perhaps they are too severe, though 








* Grand Vautour des Alpes. 


minded flock by whom he was revered and idolised. And 
did he not well deserve their love, that zealous labourer 
in his great Master’s vineyard? With what paticat 
zeal he instructed the ignorant, with what holy ardour, 


| with what affectionate earnestness reproved the sinner, 


and strove to win him from the evil of bis ways, by 
drawing his heart towards the great Creator, w hose hand 
was so visible, whose voice so audible in the wondrous 
magnificence, the awful sublimities, which nature every 
where presented to his view! Simple in his attire as in 
his habits and appearance, mild, affectionate, and un- 


| assuming in his ordinary intercourse with his flock, his 


whole demeanour changed when addressing them in his 
vocation of a minister of God. His eloquence startling 
and severe, his manner grave almost to sternness, when 
condemnation was his duty, he awed by his impressive- 
ness as much as by his words; but when he spoke of 


| hope—of heaven—his features lighted up with an en- 


thusiasm which imparted to them a character of beauty, 
to which in theif quietude they could lay no claim—his 
eloquence, no longer stern and severe, warmed into bril- 


| liant images and poetic fervour; yet, simple and un- 


educated as were his hearers, he was never unintelligible 
to them, he spoke but the language which nature had 
spoken to them from their very cradles! Obtuse and 
groveling as the mind of man is too often found to be 
amongst those classes of society whose perceptions and 
aspirations soar not beyond the attainment of that which 
is necessary to their animal wants, it is seldom the case 
amongst those who live surrounded by nature’s grand 
sublimities ; they cannot constantly gaze on her mag- 
nificence, they cannot constantly hear her imposing 
voice, without imbibing a certain elevation of character 
which raises them above their sphere and above their 
fellows! Yes, the hardy peasant of Grindelwald, with 
all his rude simplicity, is at heart a poet. As to M. 
Mouron, whom Heaven had gifted with a mind which 


| In every place and under all circumstances would have 


elevated him above the herd, education had made him a 


| scholar, and nature a philosopher. The hours which 


were not devoted to the duties of his calling were passed 
in the society of his only child, the pretty, affectionate 
Gertrude ; or in exploring the wild regions of the Alps, 
where he was able to pursue the researches which added 
daily to the stores of knowledge which his mind had 
from boyhood treasured up. He had made some curious 
meteorological observations, which, had they ever trans- 
pired beyond the limits of his journal, would have alone 
been sufficient to stamp him a scholar in the eyes of the 
world ; but the worthy pastor was not ambitious of fame; 
he loved learning for learning’s sake, and because it 
afforded him a refuge from the painful memories of the 
past ; for, alas! grief had penetrated even into his quiet 


dently placing them in their little baskets, in the hope of 
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retreat, and not all his wisdom, his piety, his benevolence, 
could shield him from the bitter shafts which he had so 
often and so skilfully warded off from others. Early in 
life he married the chosen of his heart, the idol of his 
boyhood’s dreams, and during four blissful years he | 
owned, with gratitude to Heaven, that those dreams of | 
happiness had been more than realised. Love and peace 
sat hand in hand at his humble hearth ; no wayward | 


. ; | 
thoughts, no disapproving frowns, no envious feelings, | 


aden nicammaammicaial S 


ever crept in to mar the harmony of his domestic life. | 
With this happy pair it seemed as though earth con- | 
tained nothing to be desired beyond what Heaven had | 
bestowed on them. But, alas! though they certainly 
stood forth a proof, amongst many, that real happiness 
may be enjoyed on this “ dark, troubled earth,” it was 
not decreed that they should furnish a solitary instance 
that it can be lasting. Death, that envious foe to human 
bliss, looked on them with a jealous eye—here was a | 
mark for his bitter The good—the young—the 
loving and the loved—such are the victims the grim | 
It is a sickening thought when 
indulged with reference only to our temporal welfare, 
and one which might tempt the heart in its despair, to 


he great Dispenser of good 


shafts. 


tyrant earliest claims. 


doubt the beneficence of 1 
and ill; but in moments of calm reflection we reason 
otherwise. ‘The good are taken and the wicked left— 
the good are received to perfect bliss ere they have toiled 
through the earthly pilgrimage which is to prepare for, 
and lead them to, a haven of eternal joy or wo; they 
are taken, that the wicked may, by their departure, be 
reminded of their own mortality, and feel that ¢hey are 
left to repent them of the evil of their ways, ere they 
are in their turn “called hence to be no more seen.” 
And shall the Christian not divest his heart of worldly 
selfishness, and acknowledge that it is better the righteous 
should suffer for a brief, a very brief season, than that 
the sinner should be cut off in the evil of his ways, and | 
doomed to eternal suffering? It was with such like | 
reasoning that the young pastor of Grindelwald subdued 
the bitter anguish of his spirit, when, on the fifth anni- 

versary of his wedding day, he followed to the grave the | 
good, the aflectionate being, who had so devotedly ful- 
filled the vows she had, on that day five years, pronounced 
at the altar of their God! = Spirit-bowed and_heart- 
stricken, he returned from her grave, and in the first bit- 
ter agony of that dread moment wished he had never 

been born; he would have prayed—but he dared not | 
even then arraign the will of Heaven—he would have | 
prayed that his own span of life might be shortened. 
Religion repelled the promptings of despair, and Heaven 
sent consolation to his desolate bosom ; his little Gertrude | 
came tottering into the room, calling on the name of her | 
mother, and when she found her not, and saw that her 

usually fond father did not, as wont, stretch out his arms 

to receive her, she softly climbed his knee, and nestling 

to his bosom, relieved her little overcharged heart witha 

flood of tears and sobs; she knew not that her sweet, | 
gentle mother was laid in the cold grave; but there was | 
a stillness, a solemnity, a gloom throughout the dwelling | 
She had often asked | 
for her own dear mamma, but none had heart 

to tell her she had no mother now. Aroused from his 

deep despair, the young pastor checked his own burning | 
tears, and then wiped them from the soft eyelids of his 


that appalled her infant mind. 
with tears 


infant; he tried to sinile in return for the innocent ca- 
ress and happy look which his fondness called forth ; 
res 


but, no! 


he ouly wept anew—yet his tears fell now, 
on a parched soil. He | 
felt no longer alone on earth, now that his child’s soft | 


like « the soft dew from heaven,” 


warm cheek was pressed to his, that her little arms en- 
circled his neck, and her tiny lisping voice whispered 
sweet words of fondness in his ear, obliterating the hol- 
low grating sound which erst rang there, throbbing in | 
his very brain, and jarring upon every fibre of his heart! 

Who has ever attended a beloved object to the grave, and 
not been haunted day after day, night after night, by 

that appalling sickening sound, that knell of agony, | 
which announces the earth has received its senseless 
tenant, to return it back to mortal gaze no more? 

The bereaved pastor pressed his child again and again 
to his breast; he gladly opened his heart to the sweet | 
consolation which Heaven had sent, and in his solicitude | 
Ipless little being who clung to him for pro- | 








n, he lost the keen sense of his own misery. 





The seed of comfort thus early sown, was slow but 
sure of growth: the young pastor resumed his dutins,| 
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not with his wonted energy at first, ’tis true, but soon 


with patient resignation. ‘The tears, the benedictions of 
his little flock, greeted his reappearance amongst them, 
and disturbed the composure he had so earnestly prayed 
and struggled for. Alas! if they had cause to mourn 
her loss, how much more had he! Long and frequent 
were the pauses in his touching discourse; the sobs 
which burst from so many oppressed bosoms were too 
audible throughout the little sanctuary not to reach his 
ear. The feelings of the Christian and the minister 
struggled hard with those of the man, and, humbled 
in spirit that they had not obtained the mastery, M. 
Mouron shortened his address, and returned to his deso- 
late home, followed by the prayers and sympathy of all. 

But let us not linger on this dark page of his existence, 
and pass over the infancy of Gertrude. She is now, 
though but in her twelfth year, the companion of her 
father’s studies, the cheerful superintendent of his un- 
ostentatious ménage, and even his counsellor in little 
matters where the heart of woman is best calculated to 
form a judgment. The pastor himself exhibits a change 
in personal appearance scarcely less striking than the 
transition from infancy to advanced girlhood in his beau- 
tiful child; the bloom of youth is gone, his lofty brow 
is furrowed, and his once dark hair is white as the snows 
which settle on the head of the lofty Eiger; a calm 
smile lights his benevolent countenance, yet it is so tem- 
pered with sadness that even the most commonplace ob- 
server must feel convinced he has once, at least, drunk 
largely from the bitter cup which all mortals are doomed 
to taste. Gertrude, already rich in learned lore, with a 
mind modelled as it were upon his own, was the pride, 
the solace of his life, and she in return loved him with 
a devotion, a reverence, that almost amounted to idolatry : 
she could wish for no other indulgence than that of being 
constantly by his side; the pleasures and pursuits usual 
to girls of her age were seldom resorted to, and always 
proved distasteful, if her dear father were not near to 
share in or witness them; she was in fact seldom out 
of his presence, for even when the pastor was called 
upon to perform the holy offices of his ministry at the 
sick bed of one of his flock, Gertrude accompanied him ; 
her little hand would smocth the pillow of the sufferer, 
and her kind heart suggest some plan for affording ease 
or relief ; then she would kneel by her father’s side, and 
with the pure devotion of an angel, join ip the prayers 
he so fervently offered to Heaven for the sick or the 
dying one. ‘There was something so inexpressibly 
touching in the low musical tones of that young voice 
responding to the deep solemn accents of the minister, 
that even the hardest heart was subdued to repentance 
and tears. ‘That these scenes of solemnity and sadness 
produced a strong effect upon the mind of Gertrude, 
cannot be denied ; yet was it not such as might have been 
altogether anticipated; it neither unfitted her for the 
world, nor rendered her less susceptible of enjoyment; 
if I may use the term, it etherealised her feelings, and 
presented images of sublimity, of poetry, to her young 
imagination, which, with a judgment less matured, a 
mind less carefully trained, might, in the end, have given 
that fearful bias which so often ends in despondency or 
madness ; but to her they only proved so many exhaust- 
less stores of enjoyment, drawn from the rich mines of 
nature. She was, perhaps, never gay, but she was al- 
ways cheerful and happy ; her happiness was that which 
“the world can neither give nor take away.” When- 
ever a feeling of sadness did steal to her young heart, it 
was produced by witnessing the suffering of others ; 
perhaps, too, a sensation of loneliness occasionally ob- 
truded, when her father, in pursuit of his favourite 
science, meteorology, set out on any of his long exploring 
expeditions, which generally led him to unfrequented 
regions, where Gertrude, with all her strength of nerve 
and elasticity of limb, could not be permitted to accom- 
pany him; though in their botanical researches she had 
often climbed precipices, and passed over chasms, the 
mere description of which might make the bead of a fair 
Londoner grow dizzy. 

It was on the 13th of August, 18—, that some few of 
the neighbouring peasants respectfully saluted their be- 
loved pastor, as, leaning on the arm of his pretty Ger- 
trude, he passed them at an early hour on his return 
from a short exploring expedition in search of plants. 
Their eyes followed bis venerable form till out of sight, 
and a blessing was at their hearts: he had never looked 
in such good health, nor secmed so cheerful. How little 








did they imagine that they had then gazed their las; 
upon him! 

On arriving at his humble dwelling, the pastor seated 
himself beneath the grape-crowned trellice-work of a 
long veranda in front of it. Gertrude threw off her 
bonnet, and shaking back the long dark curls, the pro. 
fusion of which she fancied impeded her enjoyment of 
the cool air of morning, she unloaded her little basket of 
its contents, and arranged them on the rustic table before 
her. She was thus employed when a stout-made, hardy 
young peasant of pleasing exterior, presented himsejf 
with a respectful bow. He belonged to the intelligent 
class of men from whom travellers derive such able in- 
formation and assistance in exploring the wild regions 
of Switzerland. Griernon, such was the young man’s 
name, was considered one of the most expert and able 
guides of the canton; he had, by his exemplary conduct 
as a son, particularly attracted the notice of M. Mouron, 
who charged himself with his education, and now always 
employed him in the capacity of guide, when he had 
any uncertain expedition in view. 

“May I not accompany thee, dear father?” asked 
Gertrude, as the pastor took down a long pole with an 
iron crook at the end, by which it hung suspended from 
anail. Her father shook his head. 

“ Those little feet of thine are not much suited to the 
rough tracks Griernon and I have in view,” he said ; 
“we are bound for the glacier: I mean to pursue the 
meteorological observations I commenced there on Mon. 
day—they will occupy some time, and thou hast already 
had a long ramble this morning; so that, without con. 
sidering the risk, it would, I think, be too much for thee.” 

“Oh! if that be all, I shall go!” said Gertrude, joy. 
ously seizing her bonnet. 

The pastor looked doubtingly at the guide. “ What 
sayest thou, Griernon !” he asked; “dost thou think 
she may venture ?” 

“ Not if you mean to traverse the glacier farther than 
we did t’ other day, so please your reverence.” 

“Nay, this is very churlish of thee, good Griernon,” 
remonstrated Gertrude, half poutingly ; “indeed, dear 
father, I have no fear,” she again entreated; “let me go 
this once, I do so long to traverse those frozen torrents.” 

“Thou must wait till thou art older and stronger, my 
Gertrude,” said her father, kissing her pure white brow 
—* God bless thee till we meet again, my child.” 

Gertrude returned her father’s kiss, replaced her bon- 
net on the bench, and reseated herself without another 
entreaty ; but no sooner was the loved form of her parent 
out of sight, than the wayward tears of childhood sprang 
to her eyes. ‘He will be absent the whole day! how 
long it will seem ;” she ejaculated; “ but for Griernon I 
should have gone !”’ 

Poor little Gertrude! there was but one being on 
whom her innocent heart centered its happiness—that 
one was her father ; and the devotion of her love for bim 
can be little understood by those who, surrounded with 
playmates in youth, and friends in maturer years, have 
early made a division and subdivision of the « loving 
principle,” if it may be called so, beneficially implanted 
in our nature, and are thus incapable of nourishing that 
exclusive feeling of affection, which may almost be said 
to amount to idolatry, as it did with Gertrude, who, now 
more sad at heart than she remembered ever to have felt, 
busied herself with examining and arranging the plants 
which her father had assisted her in gathering. She was 
scarcely a less skilful botanist than himself, and he had, 
with her aid, collected and classed par famille nearly all 
the rare and numerous plants of the Alps, She, how- 
ever, soon wearied of her occupation, and whilst she enters 
to select a book from their well-stored library, we will 
follow the good pastor on his way. Having traversed 
the valley, he arrived at the foot of the glacier, where he 
gladly partook of some strawberries and milk, brought 
out to him by the wife of a chamois hunter, whose pic- 
turesque little wood-constructed dwelling has often been 
a most grateful object to the eye of the weary traveller. 
Refreshed by his cooling repast, he bestowed his bene- 
diction, and pursued his way up the rude steps formed 
in the solid ice, which seemed at first to offer a tolerable 
easy access; but even these soon failed, and it was not 
till after toiling for full twenty minutes up the rugged 
ascent, that he stood on the surface of the lower or in- 
ferior glacier ; and here he paused to gain breath ere he 
again followed the athletic Griernon up a narrow zig-zag 
track, surrounded by the most delicious pasturage, and 
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redolent with sweets from many a blooming flower; but 
they soon again had to exchange the smiling aspect of 
nature, in her summer attire, to behold her clad in eter- 
nal snows, one vast image of chilling desolation. All 
vestige of a route was lost, save here and there a track 
of the light-footed chamois; and he escaped only by 
clinging to the rugged sides of the mountain with the 
aid of his spike-pole, or supporting himself by grasping 
the branches of some hardy fir, whose tough, interlaced, 
and far-spreading roots seemed like so many rivets to 
hold together the crumbling soil, which threatened every 
moment to give way beneath his touch. At length, 
after having leapt over sundry crevices, and passed over 
many a yawning abyss, which demanded no small degree 
of courage and self-possession, the pastor, to his no small 
satisfaction, saw Griernon come to a halt. 

« Here. it is, your reverence !” he exclaimed, pointing 
to a cavity in form similar to a well, though somewhat 
larger in circumference. ‘To my mind,” he continued, 
« it’s one of the most curious things I’ve seen this many 
a day; it must be some hundreds of feet deep, for I 
threw in three or four large stones, which took some 
seconds to reach the bottom.” 

M. Mouron examined this singular abyss with a cu- 
rious eye; its remarkable situation, not less than its 
exact circular form, awakened the busy speculations of | 
the philosopher. Drawing his watch from his bosom, he | 
placed it in the hands of Griernon, that he might mark | 
the exact time each stone took in reaching the bot- 
tom of this singular gulf, and having, to the great admi- 
ration and wonder of the guide, computed the depth to 
be about seven hundred feet, he steadied himself by fix- 
ing the crook end of his pole on the opposite side, and 
leant over the abyss, to examine the interior more mi- 
nutely—the soil on which the crook rested gave way | 
with the pressure, the pole suddenly slipped some inches 
forward, the unhappy pastor lost his equilibrium, strug: | 
gled for a moment, and then disappeared! Griernon 
uttered one loud shrill cry, and then, like a maniac, still 
holding the watch in his hand, fled to the village, com- 
municated the horrible tidings in the most incoherent 
manner, and sank senseless to the ground. 

The dismal tidings instantly reached the authorities ; | 
the fatal spot was visited, but all availed not; there in- | 
deed was still to be seen the frightful abyss, but the good, | 
the revered minister, had disappeared for ever. The | 
yawning gulf had swallowed up all traces of him, and 
echo, deep startling echo, from a hundred hollow caverns, 
alone answered to the oft-repeated calls on his name. 
The awe-struck group returned to the village to question 
the unhappy Griernon anew. Heart-stricken and be- 
wildered with terror, he was still in no condition to an- 
swer, and the incoherency of his exclamations, joined to 
the circumstance of his having M. Mouron’s watch in 
his possession, gave rise to suspicion. In proportion to 
the love they had borne their good pastor was the hatred 
and fury now manifested towards the poor guide, and 
though, on searching his person, no property was found 
save the watch of which he had never relaxed his grasp, 
he was placed under arrest, and with difficulty saved 
from the furious assaults of the excited peasants. 

And Gertrude ! the poor little orphan Gertrude! No: | 
we cannot dwell on the picture of human suffering that | 
young, gentle creature presented. Heaven was merciful | 
-—three days after she too slept the long sleep of death! | 
A lowly grave, over which sweet flowers daily shed their | 
perfume, may still be seen at Grindelwald, beside a tomb | 
of large dimensions, bearing the following inscription :— 








Aime Movron, 

Ministre du S. E. a l’église, par ses talens et sa piété, 
Né a Charbonne, dans le Canton de Vaud, 
Le 3 Octobre, 1788 ; 

Admirant dans ces montagnes 
Les ceuvres magnifiques de Dieu, 
Tomba dans un gouffre, 

Ou la Mer de Glace, 

Le 13 Aout, 1821: 

Ici répose son corps, 

Retiré de l’abime, aprés 12 jours, 

Dar 
Charles Burguenen de Grindelwald : 
Ses parens et ses amis, 

Pleurant sa mort prematurée, 

Lui ont elevé ce monument. 





We have but to add, that the unjust suspicions raised 


and concern of the whole corps of guides. So foul a 
crime, committed by one of their fraternity, they felt, 
cast obloyuy uponall. ‘They held a consultation on the 
subject, when one amongst them proposed thut an attempt 
should be made to extricate the body of the pastor from 
the abyss, by which the guilt or innocence of Griernon 
might be proved. If he had, as accused, murdered M. 


Mouron, and, previous to throwing the corpse in the | 
gulf, robbed him of his property, his purse and rings | 


would be missing; if the fearful accident had occurred 
as the young man stated, and his brother guides firmly 
believed it to have occurred, these articles would be found 
still on his person. The proposition was received with 


general approbation ; but as the undertaking was one of | 


extreme peril, it was decreed that chance should decide 
by whom it was to be made. They then drew lots, and 
Burguenen, the ablest and most athletic of their number, 
was the one fixed on to make the perilous descent. ‘The 


very next day, followed by nearly all the inhabitants of | 


the village, the guides resorted en masse to the fatal spot. 


Burguenen made his preparations with the calm de- | 


meanour of one who has long been accustomed to face 
danger; he adjusted the cord round his body, and coolly 
gave directions to four of his brother guides, by whom it 
was to be gradually loosened. He next suspended a 
lantern round his neck, took his spiked pole in one hand, 
to prevent his coming suddenly in contact with the sharp 
projections of ice, and a bell in the other, to give notice 
when he found it necessary to be raised to the surface. 
Thus equipped, he commended himself to the prayers of 
the bystanders, and gave the signal. A deep silence fol- 
lowed, but when the head of the dauntless adventurer 
disappeared to view, one long, heavy, simultaneous 
breathing was heard, and then all was stillness again, 
! 


save the creaking of the cable, as it glided through the 
Not a word was spoken, 
| not a finger was moved, till the dull tinkle of the bell 


sinewy palms of the guides. 


produced a general exclamation of alarm, and a more 
rapid movement of the powerful arms which guided the 
rope. In a short time Burguenen reappeared, his fea- 
tures convulsed and blackened, and consciousness nearly 
extinct. The terrified spectators crowded around him, 
and many earnestly entreated that he would give up the 
attempt; but Burguenen no sooner recovered from the 
feeling of suffocation which had assailed him, than he 
resolutely caused himself to be lowered again. 

The same intense silence was 
deep attention. 
hoped he had reached the bottom, when the tinkle of the 


observed—the same 


bell was heard, far less distinctly than in the first in- | 


stance; but no, poor Burguenen was again drawn up, 
without having attained his object, and in a far more de- 
plorable condition ; the pole and belt had fallen from his 


nerveless hands, and his features betrayed the frightful | 


contortions of one who has endured the tortures of suffo- 
cation. 


their companion from risking his life a third time. 
Burguenen’s courage returned. He provided himself 


with another bell and pole, and once more began the | 


perilous descent. Second after second was now counted 
aloud, the rope glided on, and no signal was heard, not 
even when, according to the computation already made, 
Burguenen should have reached the bottom. 
pense became terrible ! 


to the joy of all, the tinkle of the bell was heard, faint, 


dull, and mysterious, as though it came from the dark | 


regions of the dead. Manfully did the guides now put 


forth their strength, as, with one joyous acclamation, they | 


shouted—* He has succeeded !” 

And so indeed he had, for now he reappeared, bearing 
the disfigured and mutilated remains of the pastor in his 
firm grasp. It was not around Burguenen the excited 
peasants now flocked with intense anxiety, but around 
the precious burthen which was released from his just- 
failing grasp! An audible shudder passed through their 
hardy frames, and with one simultaneous feeling of awe 
and respect they sank upon their knees, and blessed God 
that their reverend pastor had been restored to them even 
thus, that they might have the consolation of paying 
their last tribute of love and gratitude to his cherished 
memory. 
their honest feelings, and then appealed to the public 


A longer interval elapsed, and many | 


All now looked upon the attempt as hopeless ; | 
even the stout-hearted guides thought it right to dissuade | 
But | 


The sus- | 
For scarce a breathing space | 
the rope remained stationary in the hands of the guides | 
—they looked at each other in consternation, when lo! | 


The guides allowed them full indulgence of 
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functionaries, who were present on the occasion, to make 
the search which they confidently believed would acquit 
one of their members of a most foul charge. The ex- 
amination was made, A_ purse, with its contents, was 
found in one pocket, and a kerchief and silver snuff-box 
in the other; three rings, memorials of the dear partner 
of his early life, were also found on his fingers. 
were undeniable proofs of the innocence of Griernon, 
and he was, to the unspeakable satisfaction of the honest 
guides, that very day set at liberty. A few days after, 
when the honoured remains of the pastor were commit- 
ted to the tomb, bedewed with the tears of his devoted 
little flock, the unhappy Griernon was seen, pale, hag- 
gard, and abstracted, kneeling beside the grave long after 
every one else had quitted it. 


These 


THE END, 
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Metrope 
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Hamburgh, there stood in the centre of the most popu- 
lous quarter a house of most extraordinarily irregular con- 
struction, quite different from those which surrounded it, 
and which gave to that city so singular an appearance. 
The entrance was a low door, behind two huge pillars ; 
it was supported by a double series of small pilasters, 
uniting in one arch over a door, almost hidden from the 
sight by the shadow of the building, which projected 
several feet into the street. The house was flanked by 
two turrets, presenting two distinet specimens of arch. 
tecture; one was massive and bare, and only received 
the light by tall and narrow openings, more like loopholes 
than windows; the other, whose spire tapered, like a 
needle, to the sky, was of exquisite proportions, and 
richly ornamented with the elaborate sculpture and fan- 


tastic caprice of the Gothic style. It stood with its grace- 


ful adornment of past ages, its niches for statues, its 


garlands of stone-work, which spread like ivy over the 
sides, a visible testimony of departed splendour, and as 
if to reproach the mechanics of modern times who had 


laid their clumsy and unskilful hands upon this relic of 


ancient magnificence. ‘he same confusion was mani- 


fest throughout the entire edifice, in which reigned a 


wild and ill-assorted mixture of elegance and bad taste, 
of boldness and simplicity of design, of lightness and 


| while the monotony of straight lines was constantly in- 
terrupted by sharp angles, or rich trellice work, delicate 
and minute as the finest lace; there nothing but flat and 
smooth stones was visible, of a dark and uniform colour, 
on which the dust and rain of centuries had left the 
marks of their effacing fingers in a rich crust of a green- 
ish hue. 

However strange may be the exterior aspect of this 
building, the interior was doubly so. Although it covered 
a large extent of ground, and had formerly supplied am- 


ple accommodation for a numerous family, two rooms 


| access, so buried were they in the many and complicated 
| windings which led to them, like a nest in the centre of 
the foliage of a giant oak. and 


chambers had been subdivided into an infinity of small 


The spacious halls 
I 


rooms and closets communicating with one another, so 
that having once entered the Jabyrinth, it was no easy 
matter to thread the devious course without an exact 
knowledge of the locality. No one knew whether the 
actual proprietor of the building bad arranged it in this 
manner to hide his mode of life from observation, or 
whether the change had been wrought by those who pre- 
But, in its present con- 


ceded him in the occupancy. 
dition, it was only suitable for the purposes of a mys- 
terious existence, which had emancipated itself frorn all 
For ten years and upwards no 
one had ever crossed the threshold of the door but the 


ordinary observances. 





master of the house, and an old female domestic, whose 
age protected her from the busy tongue of scandal. Each 


morning a man left the building alone, aud was daily 





About the middle of the last century, in the city of 


of heaviness. Here clustered sculptured rosettes in stone, 


only were now inhabited, and these were difficult of 
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seen walking through the most frequented streets of 
Hamburgh, receiving and returning the salutations of all, 
as if he was an acquaintance, ‘The first houses in the 
city were open to him; and all, nobles and tradesmen, 
merchants and mechanics, rich and poor, had always 
some application to make to him; and if it so happened 
that his clients, when irritated by a refusal, or in mo- 
ments of ill humour, launched out into invectives against 
him, the next day would be sure to see them profuse in 
explanation, and humble in apologies. In the evening, 
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No longer doubting that some marauder bad introduced 
bimself into his habitation, and being bat little disposed 
to offer a resistance which might cost him his life, to 
which be clung with more tenacity even than to bis 
riches, Solomon the Jew extinguished the lamp, and 
moved stealthily towards one of the side doors, with the 
intention of seeking for assistance, while the robbers 
were busied in pillage, and so arresting them while they 
were in the act, or as they were making their exit. He 
| had not an instant to lose, for he already perceived the 





when his errands and occupations were finished, he re- | rays of an approaching light beneath the centre door. 


turned home to a mean and slender repast, which was | At the same instant adeep and strong voice exclaimed— 


regularly served up at one unvaried hour by his anti- 
quated domestic; after which he locked himself in his 


« Open !” 
Solomon placed his hand softly on the spring of the 


apartment, and devoted himself to study through a third | door on the lett, but he heard the same mandate repeated 


part of the night. ‘he two apartments of which we 
have spoken were situated at either extremity of the 
building; the one which served as a kitchen, and as a 


there, in a voice as harsh and sonorous as the other. 
But one means of safety was left him, and that was 
to escape by the third door; but there he heard a repe- 


lodging-room for the housekeeper, was in the tower on | tition of the same word which had twice before made 


the right; the other was in the centre of the Gothic 
turret. It was circular in shape, and about ten feet in 
diameter; while the furniture was as singular as the 
manners of the person who inhabited it. 

A lamp suspended from the ceiling burned throughout 
the night, and threw an equal light upon every object in 
the apartment. ‘Two large iron chests stood opposite 
one another, and were opened by means of a spring, the 
secret of which was only known to the occupant of the 
chamber. Between these were spread some large cushions 
covered with a rich Persian stuff, and this was the bed 


of the recluse, on which he stretched himself to enjoy | 


that sound and serene repose with which he was blessed. 
A thick carpet, which deadened the sound of the foot- 
step, covered the floor, and the walls were hung with 
arins of every country and of every age, from the short 
sword and buckler of the Roman legionary to the bows 


| 
and poisoned arrows of the savage tribes; cabinets, the 


frame-work of whose glass fronts was of silver, were 
there, contatning collections of precious stones. antique 





medals and cameos, and specimens of every coin in cir- | 
culation throughout the world. All the curiosities of 
art, and rarities of vertu, seemed to have been brought 
together in this apartment, with the exception of the 
chef d’euvre of literature. The library was composed 
of one single book, a magnificent manuscript of the 
Talmud, written upon the purest parchment. Each 
evening after his repast, and before beginning his work, 
this strange being read a page aloud; and the book, con- | 
tinuing open until the next day at the leaf where the 
reading had ceased, remained on a small table beneath 
the lamp, and opposite the door, or, to speak more cor- 
rectly, the three doors by which the room was entered. 
The centre one opened upon the first step of a dark and 
almost perpendicular staircase ; the two others, separated | 
on the outside from the former by a passage, each gave | 
access to a corridor, which led down stairs by a citcuitous 
track, and was lost in the various windings of the laby- | 
rinth. In case of attack, or surprise by night, such an 
arrangement would favour an escape from danger, by | 
making use of the two doors which were detached frora 
the maim entrance, 
One evening, after his accustomed reading, he emptied | 
on the little table the contents of his pockets, consisting 
of gold and commercial documents; he weighed the | 
former, and registered the latter in a small ledger. He 
smiled with complacency as he verified the weight of | 
some golden ducats of Holland and Lubec, doubloons of | 
Spain, and sequinsand pistoles of Venice ; and he rubbed 
his hands and chuckled with satisfaction as he found | 
each piece true to his assay; an operation, however, 
which he had not failed to go through before, at the time | 
be received them. His accustomed hour of repose had | 
arrived, and he had risen to place in one of his cabinets | 
a gold carlin of Savoy of 1755, in which his collection 
of coins was deficient, when a heavy sound, like sup- 
pressed and stifled groaning, reached his ear. He listened | 
for some time, during which the noise continued ; but 
its character was changed, and he distinguished the tones | 
of voices that he could not identify. At times, all was | 
silent; then, after an interval of quiet, he heard them | 
afresh, without being able to distinguish the words. At | 
the first alarm, he satisfied himself that his strong boxes | 
were well secured, and he hurriedly thrust into his pockets | 
the gold that he had spread upon the table. His prac- 
tised and ever watchiul ear soon convitéed him that 
sleps were approaching his room by the staircase. | 

















| shall receive good and substantial guarantees.” 


his limbs tremble with terror : 

“ Open !” 

Although all chance and opportunity of flight was 
thus removed, he still hesitated, when the piteous voice 
of his old and faithful domestic, Martha, was heard, 

“If you do not wish to be the cause of my death, 
pray open the doors at once. I own my imprudence in 
giving admittance to the three men who are now here, 
and I will submit to any punishment you enjoin. For 
the first time these ten years I left the house for an in. 
stant, and on my return they seized me before I could 
close the street door, and holding a pistol to my throat, 
compelled me to show them the way to your room, 
threatening to kill me if I refused, or if you escaped 
their hands. I ask forgiveness for this: but if we sur- 
vive, I will serve you for nothing for the rest of my 
life.” 

“ That ’s enough, old woman,” said one of the men. 
“ And now, Jew, will you admit us without further par- 
ley, or must we break your doors open ?” 

Solomon heaved a deep sigh, as he thought of the 
wealth, so long and so laboriously amassed, now about 
to be ravished fiom him; and slowly and sadly he com- 
plied. Three men in masks entered the room. One of 
them, who held Martha by the arm, addressed the Jew. 

«“ You must count down before us immediately, in 
gold, thirty thousand ducats of Hamburgh.” 

“ Thirty thousand ducats !” repeated Solomon; “ why, 
that’s more than three hundred thousand French francs! 
Where do you think I could raise such a sum?” 

“There!” answered the stranger, pointing with his 
finger to one of the iron chests. ‘Come, despatch—no 
delay, for our time is short. Night hurries on, and by 
daylight we must be far away from hence.” 

“Is it thirty thousand ducats only that you require ?” 
asked Solomon. 

“JT have already said so. But why that question ?” 

“ Because in that chest there are, perhaps, some rix 


who had previously spoken answered in a tone which 
admitted of no reply. 

“ You must now assist us in carrying this box down 
stairs ; a carriage is waiting for us close to your door, and 
you must accompany us.” 

« Where are you going to take me ?” asked Solomon, 
in faltering accents. 

“T have already told you that this is no place for ex. 
planation. Move on, and be silent.” 

“ My good and kind master,” groaned out his old do- 
mestic ; “ I am sure I shall die of grief for having been 
the occasion of your misfortunes. I am sure they are 
going to kill you.” 

* Your master shall be returned to you safe and sound 
in a fortnight or three weeks. We will bring him back 
in the same manner and plight as we have come for him. 
At the expiration of that time, when you shall hear four 
strokes of the door-knocker, open with confidence, for 
it will be he who returns. Proceed, old woman, and 
light us.” 

Solomon, having placed his copy of the Talmud under 
his arm, took hold of one of the handles of the box, and 
assisted in carrying it down stairs, as sorrowful and 
alarmed as if he had been compelled to carry the coffin 
of his father or his son. 

Ata few yards from his door, he took leave of old 
Martha; the box was then lifted into the carriage, into 
which he followed it; his traveling companions then 
entered, and took their seats, one at his side, and the two 
others in front. Four stout and spirited horses started 











dollars mixed with the large sum you speak of; and 
those, I trust, you willleave me. It is all I shall possess.” 

The stranger conversed with his companions for some 
time in a low tone, and ina foreign language. He then 
addressed the poor man, who shook in every limb. 

“On consideration, and by way of precaution, you | 
must count out the thirty thousand ducats, and five | 
thousand more.” 

But seeing that Solomon changed colour at this new 
demand, and was on the point of fainting, he added— 
“ Be of good courage. Do you think we come here to 
rob you! It is a loan we are in need of; and for it you 


The Jew proceeded to count out the sum that was 
required, but not without frequently leaving off to pro- 
pose drafts upon different cities of Europe, which he 
said would be more convenient than such a heavy load 
of specie ; but his offers were steadily rejected, and solid 
and sterling money was rigorously demanded. If he 
had not been compelled to bring to a close an operation 
which of itself was sufficiently long, he would tenderly 
have kissed, and kissed over again, each of the coins as 
it passed through his fingers, for he had no confidence 
in the promise that was made him. As he counted over 
the money by thousands, and laid it on the table, it was 
deposited in a large oaken box which one of the stran- 
gers carried. When the last thousand was counted and 
put safely away, Sulomon took courage, and faintly asked 
for the pledges they had alluded to; but the individual 





off at full gallop. The night was so dark, and their 
progress so rapid, that the Jew could not distinguish by 
which of its gates they quitted Hamburgh. 

They traveled all night without his being enabled to 
ascertain the object of the journey ; not that he was 
compelled to observe silence, but his three companions 
deigned no reply to his enquiries, and conversed together 
in a language which Solomon did not understand. He 
had no reason, however, to complain of ill treatment, or 
a want of courtesy. When the dawn was about to ap. 
pear, they very civilly requested him to allow his eyes to 
be bandaged, that he might not be able to recognise the 
road they traveled ; a ceremony, they observed, they must 
be compelled to renew every morning the journey lasted. 
After two hours’ longer progress, the carriage stopped, 
and he was assisted to alight ; and being held by each 
arm, he was made to, pass over a Jong plank, so narrow 
that it must have been extremely dangerous to cross, as 
his guides stepped but slowly and with great caution. 
It was with much difficulty, although every assistance 
was rendered him, that he could maintain his equilibrium 
on the unstable footing to which the weight of their 
bodies imparted an elasticity which made it spring up 
like a tight-rope. 

The sharpness of the air, and the continued and mo- 
notonous murmur which he heard around, with the 
strong odour of sea-weeds, soon convinced him tbat they 
were in the act of embarking; and the vessel, lifted by 
the flowing tide, soon moved from the shore; but where 
bound was beyond his knowledge or conception. The 
passage was contrary and stormy, and lasted for three 
days and nights; and, on the evening of the fourth day, 
when, according to his calculation, the approaching dark- 
ness would allow him the free use of his eyes, he was 
told that he would not have to proceed any further. He 
was left under the charge of one of the strangers for 
about an hour, while the others went away with the 
precious box ; at the end of that time they returned, and 
informed the others that they waited for them. Having 
advanced about a hundred paces, a door was closed be- 
hind them, and the bandage was removed from his eyes ; 
a dazzling light, to which he had not been accustomed, 
flashed upon his gaze, and had such an effect upon him 
that he was overpowered by dizziness, and fell upon the 
ground like a drunken man. 


—=—_ 
CHAPTER II. 


While stunned by his fall, and not venturing to open 
his eyes, or to rise from the ground, the Jew heard an 
explosion of laughter all around him. The poor man, 
with his face to the ground, murmured his prayers, and 
recited such passages of the Talmud as occurred to his 
memory. For some time he was permitted to amuse the 
company with the comic effect of his terrors; after 
which he was ordered to rise, and stand upon his feet. 
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~ ‘The Jew obeyed, and looked to the right and left with 
wondering and dazzled eyes. By degrees the objects, at 
first vague and confused, resumed their natural form and 
colour. But whither had he been conducted ? or was 
he still the plaything of an inconsistent dream? He 
stood in the centre of a saloon glittering with wax-lights, 
and reflecting splendour from gilded furniture and in- 
numerable mirrors of Venetian workmanship. At [his 
feet was his box, which stood open, while the gold it had 
contained was spread upon a table close, by. At the 
left of the chimney place, in which a stove was burning, 
sat a lady of a noble and haughty presence, whose fea- 
tures announced a firmness of character, and the habit 
of command. Near her, but on a lower seat, sat a 
younger lady of surpassing beauty: in front of the fe- 
males stood a gentleman of middle age, whose features 
indicated gentleness and benignity of disposition. He 
was leaning against a massive arm-chair, and amusing 
himself by caressing a grayhound, which was anxiously 
soliciting his notice. The remaining personages, nine 
in number, were all standing; and it was easy to see by 
their attitude, that they felt it their duty to man:fest 
more deference and respect to the master of the mansion, 
than men ordinarily show to those who are only their 
superiors by the gifts of fortune. 

To complete the scene, we must add another to the 
individuals already noticed. This was a child about 
twelve years old, whose ugliness was quite portentous. 
The size of his head was altogether disproportioned to 
the rest of his body; but the hideousness of his features 
was still more remarkable. The left side of his forehead 


was flattened in an extraordinary manner; and the boy’s | 


colour was so heightened, that a casual spectator would 
have attributed it to hard labour or habitual debauchery : 
his teeth were frightful—while his arms, which were 
long and clumsily fitted to his shoulders, and his thin 
and weak legs, gave him, when seated, a rather striking 
resemblance to a monkey. Altogether he was an ugly 
dwarf; but, at the second glance, the disadvantages of 
his personal appearance were redeemed by the expressive 
animation and intelligence of his features, and the ex- 
traordinary vivacity and brilliancy of his large eyes. 
The personage who appeared to control the others, 
before nodding to Solomon to approach the fire-place, 
leaned towards one of the gentlemen who stood behind 


his chair, and, looking over a list, said in a low voice— | 
How much will each | 


«“ Twenty hats, are there not? 
cost 7” 

«“ Ten thousand livres.” 

« And the hunting-caps?” 


“Nearly the same sum; but their number is more | 


considerable.” 

« But are you sure of them at this price?” 

« Quite sure.” 

“[ should think so!” thought Solomon ‘to himself. 
“ What a sum of money for such articles? These 








| 
| 


command of a voice which he instantly recognised. 

As soon as the Jew left the saloon, “ Now,” cried 
Adolphus Frederick, “I shali be indeed a king! This 
gold, whick the poverty of Sweden denies me, will coun- 
terbalance the treasures expended by France to encourage 
the factious. ‘To-morrow I will put a term to their in- 
solenee. Let us thank the queen, gentlemen, who has 
been willing to deprive herself of her ornaments, to aid 
me in recovering our natural authority.” So saying, he 
stepped towards her, and tenderly and gallantly*kissed 
her band. 

“Ah!” my brother-in-law of Prussia,” continued he, 
“is more fortunate than I am. He commands,’ and _is 
obeyed: he is not reduced to become the phantom of a 
king, without a will of his own, and with no power to 
enforce it. But patience! with the help of Providence, 
and your good counsels, gentlemen, I will soon burst 
asunder these unworthy fetters. Every thing up to this 
point has turned out as we could have wished. To- | 
morrow, at the opening of the session, the majority will | 
be changed in the three orders of nobility, clergy, and 
burgesses. As for the peasants, I know that I have no 
occasion to be anxious how their feelings tend. It will 
be a thunderbolt for my enemies; and so much the more | 
impressive, as it will fall upon them suddeuly, before 
any one can have suspected the possibility of such a 
project.” 

All present signified their assent to these observations 
of the king, except the boy, who shook his head with an 
incredulous air. Frederick perceived it, and said to | 
him, smilingly—* You are not of my opinion, it seems, | 
Gustavus ?” 

“God grant,” said the lad, “ that your majesty does 
not deceive yourself, and that your secret may be faith- | 
fully kept!” 

“ But why,” asked his father, “should you suppose it 
to be otherwise ?” 

“ Because it is only thoughts which cannot be spoken 
that run no risk of being repeated?” 

“ What would you have done in my place, most pru- 
dent prince ?” 

“ Precisely what your majesty is doing ; but—alone, 
and without a confidant.” 

“Only see, gentlemen,” resumed the monarch, “ how 
sagely and seriously this profound and experienced diplo- 
matist utters his oracular wisdom! Gustavus, you talk 
and reason like achild as you are. The time will come 
when you will know better how to appreciate fidelity 
and devotion ; and when you need them, my son, may 
Heaven send you such attached and sincere friends as 
he has surrounded me with this day: you will do well 
to confide to them your sorrows, and take them to your 
heart. But now, do not judge lightly of tlhe conduct of 
those to whom age has given what you cannot possess— 
experience! Comte de ‘Tessin, be it your care to watch 


people are certainly mad, unless they are,speaking a | over your pupil, and remove from his heart this perni- 


conventional language before me, to keep me in the dark 
as to their meaning.” 


| 


cious germ of pride and presumption.” 
« Sire,” replied the comte, who perceived that the boy 


A casket was then presented to him, and he examined | bore the reproof of his father with a forced resignation ; 


the diamonds it contained with the attention and saga- 
city of a man accustomed to similar transactions ; after 
which scrutiny he stated that he was willing to take 
them as security for one third of the loan required of 
him. The bargain being thus far adjusted, other jewels 
were successively submitted to his inspection, until the 
pledge was estimated to be equa! in value to thirty-five 
thousand ducats. The interest was calculated for a year, 
with the condition that the gems might be redeemed in 
part, or the whole, before that period. The clauses of 
the loan were canvassed and concluded upon by the 
person whose position was in front of the two ladies. 


The same individual exacted an oath from the Jew that 


| 
| 





“ sire, be not too severe: doubtless his highness must be 
mistaken, if he supposes we can harbour a traitor among 
us. But the warning and the language he has uttered, 
declare an intelligence and a reason beyond his years. I 
have already assured you, sire, that Heaven could not 
send you a worthier successor. At twelve years of age, | 
your son is already a man; at twenty, Sweden will be- | 
hold another Gustavus Adolphus in him.” 
The boy turned round to his governor; and, fixing 
upon him a glance full of fire and audacity, said —* Per- | 
haps, in only intending to flatter me, sir, you have by | 
chance hit upon the truth.” | 
“Come,” said the monarch, completely disarmed by 


he would not disclose this adventure to any body, and | this repartee, “this hero in leading-strings has made up | 
that he would never seek to know whither he had been | his mind to treat us as scholars to-day, and will not take | 


conducted—threatening him, at the same time, with a | any denial. 
| received his mother’s kisses, who was overjoyed at dis- 


word in any of the conditions. The Jew swore upon | covering in her son the haughtiness and energy of his 


sure, prompt, and terrible vengeance, if he broke his 


the Talmud that he would be discreet and faithful, and 
begged that he might be led to a place where he could 
take some rest, until the hour when he should be per- 
mitted to set out on his return. This entreaty, however, 
was answered by an injunction to depart immediately on 
his homeward route, and by the same way he had come. 
In spite of his entreaties, his eyes were bandaged, and he 
was led away ; and ten minutes afterwards, the carriage 








Bear in mind,” added he, while Gustavus | 


race— bear in mind the engagement you have just con- 
tracted. But whilé we wait for the future, which can 
only be known to God, let us now busy ourselves with 
the present. Divide this gold among you, gentlemen, 
and distribute it this night among those consciences of 
| which we have obtained the tariff. Stokenstrom, you 
opened the negotiations with the orators of the diet: my 


| his hands, 


| not five hundred ducats at his uncontrolled disposal, 


| origin of which cannot be traced. 
joiced in the appellation of caps; and those who were 





| lord marshal, you are responsible for two members of the 





which brought him set off with great rapidity, at the | secret committee—Stremfeld has charged himself with 


the task of bringing to reason the noisiest and most 
turbulent of our opponents; and Schivezer will bring 
into the right path those whose opinions are not yet de- 
cided. As for you, Horn and Brahé, go and join your 
soldiers and sailors without delay, so that to-morrow, by 
the time that disorder and confusion reign in the assem- 
bly of the states, the mutiny may break out among the 
military. Go, gentlemen—success is certain: you have 
promised it, and I count upon it.” 

They all retired ; and Frederick remained alone with 
his Queen Louisa, and her first lady of honour, Stephana 
Keeller, the confidante of all her thoughts and secrets. 
The king seemed as extravagant in his joy as a young 
heir on‘the eve of his twenty-first birth-day, dreaming of 
his emancipation from all control, and walked up and 
down the saloon with hasty strides, laughing, and rubbing 
All his precautions were admirably taken, 
and the intrigue had been planned and carried on in the 
completest mystery. ‘The rape of Solomon, and the con- 
tract entered into with him, could not possibly transpire : 
the very name and profession of the Jew were unknown 
at Stockholm; and the king calculated with reason, that 
the states-general could never discover from what source 
proceeded the overthrow of the majority, as they bad re- 
fused him the most trifling supply, and knew that he had 
He 
was amusing himself with his flattering illusions, when 
the groom in waiting announced the presence of Count 
Charles de Gyllemberg, the chief of the opposition party, 
who was accompanied by three members of the states, 
and craved permission to be introduced to the queen, on 


business which admitted not of delay. At this unex- 


pected news Frederick lost all his gaiety, and surprise ‘ 


and apprehension almost rendered him speechless. The 
queen recalled him to his self-possession—and she gave 
orders that the deputation should be ushered into the 
presence. 

Before disclosing to the reader the object of the Comte 
de Gyllemberg’s mission, it may not be inconvenient to* 
cast a rapid glance over the circumstances ofthe political 
situation of Sweden at this epoch, and to ‘explain the 
meaning of the strange terms which, but two hours pre- 
viously, the Jew Solomon had heard without compre- 
hending. In the diet of 1738, a powerful party had 
been organised, the keystone of whose policy was an 
alliance with France, and whose object it was to recover 
by force of arms from Russia what the latter had wrested 
from Sweden. The annihilation of the relics of the 
Swedish army, the loss of Finland, and an ignominious 
peace, had been the results of the policy of this faction, 
which was named the hat party, a denomination, the 
Their opponents re- 


neutral between the two factions, were designated by the 
name of hunting-cafs. The preference of a national 
party towards France was as ancient as the time of Gus- 
tavus Vasa, when the emperor Charles the Fifth having 
conceived the project of concentrating all the crowns of 
the north of Europe on the brow of the Elector Palatine 
Frederick, Gustavus Vasa formed a close alliance with 
Francis the First, the implacable enemy of the emperor. 
The caps maintained that this alliance (auspicious at the 
time of its origin, when Russia was a nonentity, and 
Sweden had become the most powerful instrument in 
the hands of France for checking the aggrandisement 
and usurpation of Austria) was most disadvantageous 
since the disasters of the wars of Charles the Twelfth, 
and the elevation of the Electorate of Brandenburgh 
into the kingdom of Prussia. This opinion was justitied 
by the event ; but the cabinet of Versailles, aware of the 


| secret intention of England to rival its influence, had 


neglected nothing which was of importance to preserve 
the preponderance in the deliberations of the diet, a ma- 
jority of voices in which it had secured by gold and 
promises. The Swedish nobility, which was generally 


| very poor, and too proud to enrich itself by commerce 


or agricultural industry, unblushingly lent itself to a 
foreign corruption. At the meeting of the states gene- 
ral in 1756, the Aats still maintained their majority ; and 
the court party, at the head of which were the Counts 
Arwed de Horn and De Brahé, and the other personages 
we have mentioned, had concerted together to rescue 
Frederick from the dependence and slavery to which the 
crown had been reduced since the constitution of 1723, 
The only means left them of acquiring partisans was by 
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purchasing them, and this they had recourse to in the 
manner indicated in the foregoing passages of this nar- 
ralive, 

Comte Charles de Gyllemberg entered with the other 
deputies, and ex¢ used himself for his visit at so late an 
hour of the night by the urgent orders of the secret 
comimnittee, 

« What is your errand, gentlemen?” asked the king. 

“ Sire,” answered the count, “ permit me to address 
myself to the personage to whom that errand relates. 
Her majesty the queen will condescend to hear me, when, 
in the name and on the behalf of the faithful estates of 
this kingdom, I request™her to permit"us to examine the 
condition of the crown diamonds, and also of those which | 
were presented to her at Berlin on the day of her | 
marriage.” 

Frederick was conscious that his cheeks were very 
pale, and internally congratulated that the | 
demand had not been made directly to himself, for he 
could not have replied without betraying his emotion. 


himself 


Queen Louisa rose from her chair. 

« (io to those from whom you came,” said she, “ and 
tell them from me that such an assuinption is offensive, 
and that I will never submit to it.” 

«“ Your majesty will deign to recollect,” was the prompt 
reply, “that the thirteenth article of the constitution 
secures this privilege to the estates at any time they may | 
deem its Such language, I am 
aware, would be disrespectful to your majesty, if it ori- 
ginated with me: but it is the law which speaks, madame, 
In the name of the 


exercise expedient. 


and the law is superior to us all. 
law, madame, I have to urge my request to be allowed 
to see the diamonds, and to make my report accordingly.” 

« No, sir,” exclaimed the sister of Frederick the Great ; 
“ T repeat that I will not be the object of so odious an 


inquisition.” 

« It is my duty, then, to apprise your majesty, that in 
this refusal the ‘assembly ot the estates will read the 
proof that the jewels no longer remain in the royal 
treasury.” 

“T will give the lie to such an inference, sir, but at 
such time and place as comport with my pleasure, And 
first, I will separate the diamonds which belong to me 
from those which you demand. The latter you may 
retain, for [I should ‘consider myself degraded in ever 
wearing them again. Retire, sir; to-morrow, on your 
summons, I will do you the honour of receiving you on 
your errand of inquisitors and spies.” 

The count and his companions bowed low and respect- 
fully, and withdrew. 

The king fell back into his arm-chair, and murmured 
with an agitated voice, “ What shall we do now !—what 
plan shall we adopt ?” 

«“ Write an order to Stauffer to return instantly with | 
the Jew, and despatch a courier with it.”’ 

Nothing else could be done. But as the king, in all 
measures which it is necessary to keep secret, is gene- 
rally the least independent person in his kingdom, more 
than an hour elapsed before they could decide upon a 
confidential person fit to entrust with so vital an errand. 
But, in spite of the delay and the start which, in conse- 
quence, Stauffer must have obtained, Frederick still hoped 
that the trustiest courier of the royal stables would suc- 
ceed in overtaking the Jew and his companions betore 
daybreak. 

About nine leagues from Stockholm the carriage was 
stopped by six men, armed to the teeth, who, after an 
obstinate resistance, succeeded in binding the Jew and 


the three men who accompanied him. 

As the conquerors were about turning back, they 
heard in the distance a noise similar to that of a horse 
galloping at full speed. ‘The road was bounded on the 
right by a fir wood, into which they caused the carriage 
to be dragged, and allowed the traveller to pass on with- 
out interruption. He soon disappeared, like a phantom, | 
in the darkness. In about five minutes afterwards they 
retraced their steps to Stockholm. 

Who was it then, among all these participants of the 
same thought, who had so quickly justified the appre- 


hensions and anticipations of the youthful prince royal ? 
i | 


——— 
CHAPTER III. 


As soon as Charles de Gyllemberg had withdrawn, the 
Countess Stephana Kailer requested the queen to dis- 


| tively decided upon, the conspirators separated, looking 


| ment of the palace. 


| eye might notice us, and suspect our tie ; and yet I have 


| and clasping her to his heart, said, “ Your paleness and 


pense with her services for the rest of the night. The 
scene she had just witnessed had agitated her deeply, 
and rendered repose necessary. Louisa Ulrica consented 
to her wish, and the young and lovely countess retired 
to her own apartment. 

Still the time rolled on, and the king’s anxiety increas- 


| ed. His messenger, confident in the vigour and courage 


of his horse, had engaged to bring Solomon baek to 
Stockholm before four o’clock in the morning. The 
dawn was on the point of bresking, but the courier’s re- 
turn was not yet announced ! In this critical emergeney 
Frederick sent an order to his emissaries to join him at 
the palace. All were present, with the exception of 
Stekenstrom, who, like the others, had fulfilled his mis+ 
sion, but whom it had been impossible to find since. 


| The astonishment of the conspirators was intense when 


the king apprised them of the step taken by De Gyllem- 
berg, which coincided so strangely and fatally with the 
disappearance of the diamonds. Each protested with an 


' oath that he had not disclosed the secret of the enterprise 


to any living being. Stoekenstrom’s unaccountable ab- 
sence caused the suspicions of all to rest for an instant 
upon him: but the frankness and loyalty of his charac- 
ter were so well known and appreciated, that such sur- 


| mises were dismissed before they had time to be shaped 


into consistency. ‘They all agreed that, as the money 
had been partitioned and the votes acquired, it was in- 
cumbent upon them to act promptly and energetically. 
By all calculations the queen would be reinstated in 
possession of the diamonds before the opening of the 
sitting of the estates; and if, unfortunately, the courier 
should fail in overtaking the Jew and his escort, she was 
to discover some means of prolonging her refusal, on the 
pretext of personal dignity and feeling; and during the 
delay the blow would be struck. The plan being posi- 


with anxiety for the hour which was to shine upon their 
triumph or witness their downfall, after having received 
from the king a solemn assurance that, whatever peril 
might menace their project, he would not abandon them, 
nor separate his cause from theirs. 

« My lovely Stephana, what hus come over you, and 
what hidden chagrin, notwithstanding all your efforts to 
conceal it, disturbs your charming features?” asked 
Stwkenstrom of the young countess, in a remote apart- 
“ This moment I am compelled to 
quit you for the sake of your fair fame, lest any curious 


not been able to extract a kind word or a favouring smile. 
Or do you think it your duty to assume a sombre and 
reserved manner, because you have surrendered your 
heart to a conspirator? But imitate my tranquillity— 
not a drop of blood will be spilled.” 

« How can you know that, Frantz?” asked Stephana. 

« With what an agitated air you ask that !—My gentle 
friend, however intense may be the anxiety which op- 
presses you, let your countenance resume its habitual 
sweetness, and your terrified eyes their tender glances. 
Oh, Stephana! let me live again in your smile—let me 
drink in the music of your words, and feed upon the 
substantial luxury of your carresses!—one kiss of love 
and rapture, to seal my forgiveness of your coldness and 
reserve !” 

«“ What! do you quit me so soon, Frantz?” 

“ It must be so; I must return to my own house be- 
fore daybreak.” 

« Of course,” remarked she. 

He drew her towards him in spite of her resistance, 


agitation alarm me. Why should you be so terrified, 
Stephana? You must know that our design is shrouded 
in the deepest mystery, and that secrecy only could gua- 
rantee its success. For my part, I never felt my spirit 
freer, or my heart more content,” 

“ Do you believe in presentiments, Frantz ?” 

“ Certainly ; and mine will not deceive me, Stephana. 
They promise me success in love and policy. Mine seem 
more confident than yours, dearest ; and yet you are their 
object.” 

“ T'hat we shall know to-morrow.” 

“ To-morrow !—be it so. Then you will be as 
joyous and light-hearted as you are now melancholy. 
But, whether cheerful or sorrowful, I Jove you equally.” 

« Adieu, Frantz,” said the countess sadly. 

As soon as she was alone, the constraint she had im- 


had with such difficulty suppressed, and copious and 
bitter tears ran down her cheeks. Conflicting passions 
combated within her, impelling her at one instant to 
hurry after her lover with outstretched arms, as if to draw 
from him an avowal she had hitherto forborne to require, 
or as if she repented not having opened her heart fully 
tohim. Now strengthening herself in her original de. 
termination, she reproached herself with her weakness 
and irresolution ; she blamed her imbecility for entertain- 
ing a doubt; her eyes were lit up with a lurid and sombre 
flame ; an ominous smile contracted her compressed lips; 
and every Jook and gesture betrayed an inward emotion 
which overruled her, and a predominant thought which 
put every other one to flight. 

Stekenstrom retired, at a loss what to make of this 
sudden change in his mistress’s demeanour, and thunder- 
struck by this inexplicable coldness in a woman whose 
only fault hitherto had been an excessive and jealous 
tenderness ; but at this decisive moment he was too much 
absorbed by the important interests of party to analyse 
the causes of amorous caprice. He entered his own 
apartment as the sun rose. 

During this interval, a carriage, escorted by six cava- 
liers, passed through the southern gate of Stockholm, and 
was driven straight to the mansion of Count Charles de 
Gyllemberg, where a committee of the council of state 
was in session. One only of the four was unfettered, 
and that was the Jew, who was more dead than alive, 
and impressed with the idea that he had fallen into the 
hands of half a dozen brigands, as a wind-up to his ad- 
venture. In an hour after the arrival of the carriage, a 
proclamation was cried in the streets of Stockholm, by 
| order and in the name of the secret committee, declaring 
| the arrest for high treason of the Counts Arwed De 
Horn, De Brahé, De Stcekenstrom, the marshal of the 
court, Schlezer, Streemfeld, Stauffer, and his two com- 
panions of the journey. 

This summary method of procedure, which laid the 
axe to the root of the plot, inspired a profound terror in 
the assembly of the states. 'The money which had been 
divided among the partisans of the king, who were so 
devoted to his interests while no danger menaced his 
| cause, and their adhesion was profitable, remained in their 
pockets as an advance on account, for future treasons, 
when a favourable opportunity should occur; and all 
these consciences, which belonged to the highest bidder, 
scrupled not to add the crime of petty larceny to so many 
antecedent acts of scandal and corruption. The trial of 
the accused was commenced forthwith ; and, on the day 
when they were brought before their judges, the very 
same soldiers who were sworn to support and back their 
revolt, lined the street along which they passed, ready 
to turn their arms against whosoever should attempt to 
rescue them. 

One only chance of safety remained ; and although 
they were already condemned in the opinion of their 
judges, yet the absence of any positive proof would pre- 
vent a capital sentence being pronounced upon them. 
The charge could be supported only by the Jew Solo- 
mon. Would he destroy or save them? There remained 
but one method of ensuring his silence, since they were 
not rich enough to purchase it, and it was proposed to 
the king by the young Gustavus—it was, to assassinate 
the Jew before the trial. This advice, which might be 
rejected, but which was the only alternative to save his 
friends, was repulsed by King Frederick with horror. 

The day of trial came, and it was a singular sight to 
witness the accused nobles take their places. Each of 
them had been confined in a separate dungeon, and they 
were all profoundly ignorant of what had transpired since 
their arrest. Count Arwed de Horn was the first that 
entered, the original deviser of the plot, and who had 
broken it to the king. The Count de Brahé and Ste- 
kenstrom followed, and as they were !ed in and recog- 
nised each other, all the emotions of surprise were 
depicted on their visages. Each of the conspirators was 
seated in the box of the accused ;—there was no traitor 
among them, since the same doom awaited them all. Yet 
still the plot had been discovered. They exchanged a 
rapid and significant glance with each other; and a 
single thought, prompt as the lightning-flash, rose to the 
mind of each, that their only safe defence was to preserve 
an entire silence, and allow the accusation to sustain 
itself by its own proofs. 

One after the other was interrogated, but all indig. 








posed upon her feelings gave way to the grief which she 


nantly refused any reply. 
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~The Jew was then introduced, and was asked if he 
remembered having ever before seen the accused. 

Solomon looked steadily at each, and replied, “I re- 
cognise them all.” 

‘An hour then elapsed; and after an appearance of 
deliberation, sentence of death was pronounced upon 
each, and its execution awarded for the evening of the 
same day. 

« Gentlemen,” said the Jew, turning to the judges, 
« I have lent thirty-five thousand ducats; to whom am I 
to look for my money, or the pledges on the faith of 
which I loaned it ?” 

« The diamonds belong to Sweden, and the parties 
who placed them in your hands had no right to dispose 
of them. As for your money, demand of them an account 
of how it has been expended. 

The Count de Horn rose and said, “ Jew, your silence 
might have preserved us all; but you would not take the 
hint. There are fifty of us, and we ought all to be in 
this same place; but we will keep sacred the names of 
those who failed in their engagement—who promised us 
their support, and who will abandon us to die. The 
sentence which condemns me to death only affects my 
life; I impose upon the heirs of my estate the acquittal 
of the debt I have contracted towards you.” 

« We do the same,” exclaimed the prisoners unani- 
mously. 

Steekenstrom, before leaving the court, asked permis- 
sion of the president to write a letter to a person whom 
he would mention afterwards. His request was acceded 
to. 

The night came in cold and in utter darkness. The 
city of Stockholm was plunged in silence and conster- 
nation. In the morning there had been but one voice of 
condemnation for the accused—in the evening there was 
one sigh of regret and sympathy for them; and haply, 
had one of them been acquitted, he might have succeed- 
ed in exciting the whole city to mutiny. Strong detach- 
ments of troops were scarcely able to overawe the public 
feeling; and the crowd at the foot of the scaffold, in 
front of the palace, uttered loud and emphatic denuncia- 
tions of the senate, and expressions of pity for the nobles 
whose hour was come. ‘The utter ignorance in which 
all were as to the revealer of the conspiracy, increased 
the mystery of the business, and the impatience and 
irritation of the multitude. Strong suspicions fell upon 
the members of the royal family, who, being detected in 
the very act of plotting, had purchased immunity and 
oblivion by betraying their accomplices. 

At the extremity of the square many men appeared 
carrying lighted torches; behind these followed the con- 
demned. Count de Horn and his comrades slowly 
ascended the steps of the scaffold. The torches threw a 
vacillating, uncertain, and sinister gleam around, and 
exhibited, at intervals, to the view of the spectators of 
this fearful tragedy, the calm and resigned features of the 
victims ; while the snow fell heavily and silently in large 
flakes, as if to hide the stains of blood about to be shed, 
and to serve as a winding-sheet to so many bodies. 
Twice had the dull and heavy sound of the axe, as it 
desceaded on the block, interrupted the fearful silence, 
when, suddenly, piercing shrieks were heard, and a 
female, with bared neck and shoulders and loosened hair, 
rushed upon the scaffold. « Frantz,” she screamed, 
« dearest Frantz, I come to die with you.” 

“ Stephana,” said Stekenstrom, “ you will comply 
with what I have requested. Retire from this miserable 
scene, and reserve your strength to comfort my sister.” 

And as the executioner, whose horrid duty could not 
pause, made him a sign to take his place, he turned to 
Schlezer and the others, saying, “ Brothers, take my 
turn—I have occasion to live a few minutes longer.” 

“ Your sister 1” repeated Stephana; « I did not know 
it until [ received your letter. Why did you not tell me 
that the woman who came to you in secret, and for 
whom I thought you had deserted me—why did you not 
disclose to me that she was your sister? I was jealous, 
and my jealousy blinded my reason—I thought you 
faithless, and was determined on revenge! You loved 
me, and I destroyed you—TI revealed your secret to the 
senate !—Oh, Frantz! forgive me—bless me, before you 
die!” 

“ Tf it be so,” exclaimed Steckenstrom, “ beg pardon of 
God—you cannot have it of me.” 

He turned away without another word. But two 
living beings stood on the scaffold—he and the execu- 





tioner. Insensible to the cries of Stephana, who implored 
but one kind look—one forgiving word, he bowed his 
head upon the bloody block ; and the blow which sever- 
ed his head cut the thread of two existences at once.— 
Stephana fell dead. Her right hand convulsively grasped 
a written paper, traced by her lover’s hand, in these 
terms : 

«« My hours are counted, but my last thought is yours. 
The duty I have to ask of you will give you courage to 
survive me. My sister Matilda, of whom you have so 
often heard me speak, has just arrived at Stockholm from 
Upsal, to seek an asylum against disgrace ; and, while 
concealing her from every eye, I waited impatiently for 
the time when I could force her betrayer to atone for the 
wrong he had done her. I must die without having 
avenged her: but be to her a sister, Stephana; mingle 
your tears together; and may my memory, like your 
sorrow for me, be an heritage between you.” 

The crowd dispersed by degrees, the torches were ex- 
tinguished, and the square was gloomy and deserted. In 
the morning the body of Stephana was buried without 
pomp; and the Jew left Stockholm, well satisfied that 
the dying intentions of De Horn and his companions, 
with respect to him, would be disregarded by their friends. 





or human ingenuity could accomplish. But observe the 
melancholy result: the more certain did these arrange- 
ments strike people as remedies for the evil, so much 
the more effectually did they aid the terror, but above 
all, the awe—the sense of mystery, when ten cases of 
total extermination, applied to separate households, had 
occurred, in every one of which these precautionary aids 
had failed to yield the slightest assistance. The horror, 
the perfect frenzy of fear, which seized upon the town 
after that experience, baflles all attempt at description. 
Had these various contrivances failed merely in some 
human and intelligible way, as by bringing the aid too 
tardily—stil! in such cases, though the danger would no 
less have been evidently deepened, nobody would have 
felt any further mystery than what, from the very first, 
rested upon the persons and the motives of the mur- 
derers. But as it was, when in ten separate cases of 
exterminating carnage, the astounded police, after an 
examination the most searching, pursued from day to 
day, and almost exhausting the patience by the minute- 


| ness of the investigation, had finally pronounced that no 


As to King Frederick, who was thus violently deprived | 


of his most faithful adherents, and who was too weak to 
act for himself, he lost by this attempt at independence 
the slender portion of power with which the regal 
authority had been hitherto gratified. 
he lived an enslaved monarch upon his throne until 1771, 
when he was succeeded by his son, Gustavus IIL, one 
of the craftiest crowned foxes of whom history makes 
mention, 


THE END. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 


Che Avenger. 


In this situation | 


“Why callest thou me murderer, and not rather the wrath of | 
God burning after the steps of the oppressor, and cleansing the } 


earth when it is wet with blood.” 


That series of terrific events by which our quiet city 


and university in the northeastern quarter of Germany | 


were convulsed during the year 1816, has in itself, and 
considered merely as a blind movement of human tiger- 


passion ranging unchained amongst men, something too | 
memorable to be forgotten or left without its own sepa- | 


rate record; but the moral lesson impressed by these 
events is yet more memorable, and deserves the deep at- 


tention of coming generations in their struggle after hu- | 
man improvement, not merely in its own limited field of | 


interest directly awakened, but in all analogous fields of | 


interest ; as in fact already, and more than once, in con- 
nection with these very events, ¢his lesson has obtained 
the effectual attention of Christian kings and princes 
assembled in congress. No tragedy, indeed, amongst 
all the sad ones by which the charities of the human 
heart or of the fireside have ever been outraged, can bet- 
ter merit a separate chapter in the private history of 
German manners or social life than this unparalleled 
case. And, on the other hand, no one can put in a bet- 
tér claim to be the historian than myself. 

I was at the time, and still am, a professor in that city 
and university which had the melancholy distinction of 
being its theatre. I knew familiarly all the parties who 
were concerned in it—either as suflerers or as agents. I 
was present from first to last, and watched the whole 
course of the mysterious storm which fell upon our de- 
voted city in a strength like that of a West Indian hur- 
ricane, and which did seriously threaten at one time to 
depopulate our university, through the dark suspicions 
which settled upon its members, and the natural reaction 


of generous indignation in repelling them—whilst the | 


city in its more stationary and native classes would very 


soon have manifested ¢heir awful sense of things, of the | 
hideous insecurity for life, and of the unfathomable dan- | 
gers which had undermined their hearths below their | 


very feet, by sacrificing, whenever circumstances allow- | 


ed them, their houses and beautiful gardens in exchange 
for days uncursed by panic, and nights unpolluted by 
blood. Nothing, I can take upon myself to assert, was 
left undone of all that human foresight could suggest, 


attempt apparently had been made to benelit by any of 
the signals preconcerted, that no footstep apparently had 
moved in that direction—then, and afier that result, a 
blind misery of fear fell upon the population, so much 
the worse than any anguish of a beleaguered city that is 
awaiting the storming fury of a victorious enemy, by 
how much the shadowy—the uncertain—the infinite is 
at all times more potent in mastering the mind than a 
danger that is known—measurable—palpable—and hu- 
man. ‘The very police, instead of offering protection or 
encouragement, were seized with terror for themselves. 
And the general feeling, as it was described to me by a 
grave citizen whom I met in a morning walk, (for the 
overmastering sense of a public calamity broke down 
every barrier of reserve, and all men talked freely to all 
men in the streets, as they would have done during the 
rockings of an earthquake), was, even amongst the 
boldest, like that which sometimes takes possession of 
the mind in dreams—when one feels oneself sleeping 
alone, utterly divided from all call or hearing of friends, 
doors open that should be shut, or unlocked that should 
be triply secured, the very walls gone, barriers swallowed 
up by unknown abysses, nothing around one but fiail 
curtains, and a world of illimitable night, whisperings 
at a distance, correspondence going on between darkness 
and darkness, like one deep calling to another, and the 
dreamer’s own heart the centre from which the whole 
net-work of this unimaginable chaos radiates, by means 
of which the blank privations of silence and darkness 
become powers the most positive and awful. 

Agencies of fear, as of any other passion, and above 
all of passion felt in communion with thousands, and in 
which the heart beats in conscious sympathy with an 
entire city, through all its regions of high and low, 
young and old, strong and weak; such ageacies avail to 
raise and transfigure the natures of men; mean minds 
become elevated ; dull men become eloquent; and when 
matters came to this crisis, the public feeling, as made 
known by voice, gesture, manner, or words, was such 
that no stranger could represent it to his fancy. In that 
respect, therefore, I had an advantage, being upon the 
spot through the whole course of the affair, for giving a 
faithful narrative; as I had still more eminently, from 
the sort of central station which I occupied, with re- 
spect to all the movements of the case. I may add that 
[ had another advantage, not possessed, or not in the 
same degree, by any other inhabitant of the town. I 
was personally acquainted with every family of the slight- 
est account, belonging to the resident population; whe- 
ther amongst the old local gentry, or the new settlers 
whom the Jate wars had driven to take refuge within our 
walls, 

It was in September, 1815, that I received a letter 


from the chief secretary to the Prince of M——, a no- 
bleman connected with the diplomacy of Russia, from 
which I quote an extract :—“I wish, in short, to recom- 


mend to your attentions, and in terms stronger than [ 
know how to devise, a young man on whose behalf the 
czar himself is privately known to have expressed the 
very strongest interest. He was at the battle of Water- 
loo as an aide-de-camp to a Dutch general officer, and is 
decorated with distinctions won upon that awful day. 
However, though serving in that instance under English 
orders, and although an Englishman of rank, he does 
not belong to the English military service. He has 
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served, young as he is, under various banners, and un- 
der ours, in particular, in the cavalry of our imperial 
guard. He is English by birth, nephew to the Earl of 
E., and heir presumptive to his immense estates. ‘There 
is a wild story current—that his mother was a gipsy of 
transcendent beauty, which may account for his some- 
what Moorish complexion, though, after all, that is not 
of a deeper tinge than I have seen amongst many an 
Englishman. He is himself one of the noblest looking 
of God’s creatures. Both father and mother, however, 
are now dead; since then he has become the favourite 
of his uncle, who detained him in England after the em- 
peror had departed—and, as this uncle is now in the last 
stage of infirmity, Mr. Wyndham’s succession to the 
vast family estates is inevitable, and probably near at 
band. Meantime, he is anxious for some assistance in 
his studies. Intellectually he stands in the very first 
rank of men, as I am sure you will not be slow to dis- 
cover; but his long military service, and the unparallel- 
ed tumult of our European history since 1805, have 
interfered (as you may suppose) with the cultivation of 
his mind; for he entered the cavalry service of a Ger- 
man power when a mere boy, and shifted about from 
service to service as the hurricane of war blew from this 
point or from that. During the French anabasis to Mos- 
cow he entered our service, made himself a prodigious 
favourite with the whole imperial family, and even now 
is only in his twenty-second year. As to his accomplish- 
ments, they will speak for themselves; they are intinite, 
and applicable to every situation of life. Greek is what 
he wants from you; never ask about terms, He will 
acknowledge any trouble he may give you, as he ac- 


knowledges all trouble, en prince. And ten years hence 


you will look back with pride upon having contributed 


your part to the formation of one whom all here at St. 
Petersburg, not soldiers only, but we diplomates, look 
upon as certain to prove a great man, and a leader 
amongst the intellects of Christendom.” 

T'wo or three other letters followed ; and at length it 
was arranged that Mr. Maximilian Wyndham should 
take up his residence at my monastic abode for one year. 
He was to keep a table, and an establishment of ser- 
vants, at his own cost; was to have an apartment of 
some dozen or so of rooms; the unrestricted use of the 
library ; with some other public privileges willingly con- 
ceded by the magistracy of the town; in return for all 
which he was to pay me a thousand guineas: and al- 
ready beforehand, by way of acknowledgment for the 
public civilities of the town, he sent, through my hands, 
a contribution of three hundred guineas to the various 
local institutions for education of the poor, or for charity. 


The Russian secretary had latterly corresponded with 
me from a little German town not more than ninety 
miles distant: and, as he had special couriers at his ser- 
vice, the negotiation advanced so rapidly that all was 
closed before the end of September. And, when once 
that consummation was attained, I, that previously had 
breathed no syllable of what was stirring, now gave a 
loose to the interesting tidings, and suffered them to 
spread through the whole compass of the town. It will 
be easily imagined that such a story, already romantic 
enough in its first outline, would lose nothing in the 
telling. An Englishman to begin with, which name of 
itself, and at all times, is a passport into German favour, 
but much more since the late memorable wars that but 
for Englishmen would have drooped into disconnected 
efforts—next, an Englishman of rank and of the haute 
noblesse,—then a soldier covered with brilliant distine- 
tions, and in the most brilliant arm of the service; 
young, moreover, and yet a veteran by his experience,— 
fresh from the most awful battle of this planet since the 
day of Pharsalia,—radiant with the favour of courts and 
of imperial ladies,—finally, (which alone would have 
civen him an interest in all female hearts,) an Antinous 
of faultless beauty, a Grecian statue, as it were, into 
which the breath of life had been breathed by some mo- 
dern Pygmalion,—such a pomp of gifts and endowments 
settling upon one man’s head, should not have required 
for its effect the vulgar consummation (and yet to many 
it was the consummation and crest of the whole) that 
he was reputed to be rich beyond the dreams of romance 
or the necessities of a fairy tale. Unparalleled was the 
impression made upon our stagnant society; every 
tongue was busy in discussing the marvelous young 
Englishman from morning to night; every female fancy 
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was busy in depicting the personal appearance of this 
gay apparition. 

On his arrival at my house, I became sensible of a 
truth which I had observed some years before. The 
commonplace maxim is—that it is dangerous to raise 
expectations too high. This, which is thus generally 
expressed, and without limitation, is true only condition- 
ally; it is true then and there only where there is but 
little merit to sustain and justify the expectation. But 
in any case where the merit is transcendent of its kind, 
it is always useful to rack the expectation up to the 
highest point; in any thing which partakes of the in- 
finite, the most unlimited expectations will find ample 
room for gratification ; whilst it is certain that ordinary 
observers, possessing little sensibility, unless where they 
have been warned to expect, will often fail to see what 
exists in the most conspicuous splendour. In this in- 
stance it certainly did no harm to the subject of expec- 
tation, that I had been warned to look for so much. The 
warning, at any rate, put me on the lookout for what- 
ever eminence there might be of grandeur in his personal 
appearance ; whilst, on the other hand, this existed in 
such excess, so far transcending any thing IT had ever 
met with in my experience, that no expectation which it 
is in words to raise could have been disappointed. 

These thoughts traveled with the rapidity of light 
through my brain, as at one glance my eye took in the 
supremacy of beauty and power which seemed to have 
alighted from the clouds before me. Power, and the 
contemplation of power, in any absolute incarnation of 
grandeur or excess, necessarily have the instantaneous 
effect of quelling all perturbation. My composure was 
restored in a moment. I looked steadily at him. We 
both bowed. And, at the moment when he raised his 
head from that inclination, I caught the glance of his 
eye; an eye such as might have been looked for in a 
face of such noble lineaments— 


«“ Blending the nature of the star 
With that of summer skies ;” 


and therefore meant by nature for the residence and or- 


gan of serene and gentle emotions ; but it surprised, and | 
. . . | 
at the same time filled me more almost with consterna- | 


tion than with pity, to observe, that in those eyes a light 
of sadness had settled more profound than seemed pos- 
sible for youth, or almost commensurate to a human 
sorrow; a sadness that might have become a Jewish 
prophet, when laden with inspirations of wo. 

Two months had now passed away since the arrival 
of Mr. Wyndham. He had been universally introduced 
to the superior society of the place ; and, as I need hardly 
say, universally received with favour and distinction. In 
reality, his wealth and importance, his military honours, 
and the dignity of his character as expressed in his man- 
ners and deportment, were too eminent to allow of his 
being treated with less than the highest attention in any 
society whatever. But the effect of these various advan- 
tages, enforced and recommended as they were by a per- 


sonal beauty so rare, was somewhat too potent for the | 


comfort and self-possession of ordinary people; and 
really exceeded in a painful degree the standard of pre- 
tensions under which such people could feel themselves 
at their ease. He was not naturally of a reserved turn; 
far from it. His disposition had been open, frank, and 
confiding originally ; and his roving adventurous life, of 


which considerably more than one half had been passed | 


in camps, had communicated to his manners a more than 
military frankness. But the profound melancholy which 
possessed him, from whatever cause it arose, necessarily 
chilled the native freedom of his demeanour, unless 
when it was revived by strength of friendship or of love. 
The effect was awkward and embarrassing to all parties. 
Every voice paused or faltered when he entered a room 
—dead silence ensued—not an eye but was directed upon 
him, or else, sunk in timidity, settled upon the floor ; 
and young ladies seriously lost the power, for a time, of 
doing more than murmuring a few confused, half in- 
articulate syllables, or half inarticulate sounds. The 
solemnity, in fact, of a first presentation, and the utter 
impossibility of soon recovering a free unembarrassed 
movement of conversation, made such scenes really dis- 
tressing to all who participated in them, either as actors 
or spectators. Certainly this result was not a pure effect 
of manly beauty, however heroic, and in whatever ex- 
cess; it arose in part from the many and extraordinary 
endowments which had centered in his person, not less 











| from fortune than from nature; in part also, as I have 


said, from the profound sadness and freezing gravity of 
Mr. Wyndbam’s manner; bat still more from the per- 
plexing mystery which surrounded that sadness. 

Were there, then, no exceptions to this condition of 
awe-struck admiration? Yes: one at least there was in 
whose bosom the spell of all-conquering passion soon 
thawed every trace of icy reserve. Whilst the rest of 
the world retained a dim sentiment of awe towards Mr, 
Wyndham, Margaret Liebenheim only heard of such a 
feeling to wonder that it could exist towards him. Never 
was there so victorious a conquest interchanged between 
two youthful hearts—never before such a rapture of in- 
stantaneous sympathy. I did not witness the first meet- 
ing of this mysterious Maximilian and this magnificent 
Margaret, and do not know whether Margaret manifested 
that trepidation and embarrassment which distressed so 
many of her youthful co-rivals; but if she did, it must 
have fled before the first glance of the young man’s eye, 
which would interpret, past all misunderstanding, the 
homage of his soul and the surrender of bis heart. 
Their third meeting I did see; and there all shadow of 
embarrassment had vanished, except, indeed, of that 
delicate embarrassment which clings to impassioned ad- 
miration. On the part of Margaret, it seemed as if a 
new world had dawned upon her that she had not so 
much as suspected amongst the capacities of human ex- 
perience. Like some bird she seemed, with powers un- 
exercised for soaring and flying, not understood even as 
yet, and that never until now had found an element of 
air capable of sustaining her wings, or tempting her to 
put forth her buoyant instincts. He, on the other hand, 
now first found the realisation of his dreams, and for a 
mere possibility which he had long too deeply contem- 
plated, fearing, however, that in his own case it might 
prove a chimera, or that he might never meet a woman 
answering the demands of his heart, he now found a 
corresponding reality that left nothing to seek. 

Here, then, and thus far, nothing but happiness had 
resulted from the new arrangement. But, if this had 
been little anticipated by many, far less had I, for my 
part, anticipated the unhappy revolution which was 
wrought in the whole nature of Ferdinand von Harrel- 
stein. He was the son of a German baron; a man of 
good family, but of small estate, who had been pretty 
nearly a soldier of fortune in the Prussian service, and 
had, late in life, won sufficient favour with the king and 
other military superiors, to have an early prospect of ob- 
taining a commission, under flattering auspices, for this 
only son—a son endeared to him as the companion of 
unprosperous years, and as a dutifully affectionate child. 
Ferdinand had yet another hold upon his father’s affec- 
tions: his features preserved to the baron’s unclouded 
remembrance a most faithful and living memorial of that 
angelic wife who had died in giving birth to this third 
child—the only one who had long survived her. Anxious 
that his son should go through a regular course of mathe- 
matical instruction, now becoming annually more im- 
portant in all the artillery services throughout Europe, 
and that he shouid receive a tincture of other liberal 
studies which he had painfully missed in his own mili- 
tary career, the baron chose to keep his son for the last 
seven years at our college, until he was now entering 
upon his twenty-third year. For the four last he had 
lived with me as the sole pupil whom I had, or meant 
to have, had not the brilliant proposals of the young 
Russian guardsman persuaded me to break my resolu- 
tion. Ferdinand von Harrelstein had good talents, not 
dazzling but respectable ; and so amiable were his tem- 
per and manners, that I had introduced him every where; 
and every where he was a favourite; and every where, 
indeed, except exactly there where only in this world he 
cared for favour. Margaret Liebenheim, she it was 
whom he loved, and had loved for years with the whole 
ardour of his ardent soul; she it was for whom, or at 
whose command he would willingly have died. Early 
he had felt that in her hands lay his destiny; that she 
it was who must be his good or his evil genius. 

At first, and perhaps to the last, I pitied him exceed- 
ingly. But my pity soon ceased to be mingled with re- 
spect. Before the arrival of Mr. Wyndham he had 
shown himself generous, indeed magnanimous. But 
never was there so painful an overthrow of a noble na- 
ture as manifested itself in him. I believe that he had 
not himself suspected the strength of his passion; and 
the sole resource for him, as I said often, was—to quit 
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the city; to engage in active pursuits of enterprise, of 
ambition, or of science. But he heard me as a som- 
nambulist might have heard me—dreaming with his 
eyes open. Sometimes he had fits of reverie, starting, 
fearful, agitated ; sometimes he broke out into maniacal 
movements of wrath, invoking some absent person, pray- 
ing, beseeching, menacing some air-wove phantom: 
sometimes he slunk into solitary corners—muttering to 
himself, and with gestures sorrowfully significant, or 
with tones and fragments of expostulation that moved 
the most callous to compassion. Still he turned a deaf 
ear to the only practical counsel that had a chance for 
reaching his ears. Like a bird under the fascination of 
a rattlesnake, he would not summon up the energies of 
his nature to make an effort at flying away. ‘“ Begone, 
whilst it is time!” said others, as well as myself; for 
more than I saw enough to fear some fearful catastrophe. 
« Lead us not into temptation!” said his confessor to 
him in my hearing, (for, though Prussians, the Von 
Harrelsteins were Roman catholics), “ lead us not into 
temptation !—that is our daily prayer to God. Then, 
my son, being led into temptation, do not you persist in 
courting, nay, almost tempting temptation. Try the 
effects of absence, though but for a month.” The good 
father even made an overture towards imposing a pen- 
ance upon him, that would have involved an absence of 
some duration. But he was obliged to desist; for he 
saw that, without effecting any good, he would merely 
add spiritual disobedience to the other offences of the 
young man. Ferdinand himself drew his attention to 
this; for he said—« Reverend father! do not you, with 
the purpose of removing me from temptation, be your- 
self the instrument for tempting me into a rebellion 
against the church. Do not you weave snares about my 
steps; snares there are already, and but too many.” 
The old man sighed, and desisted. 

Then came—But enough! From pity, from sympa- 
thy, from counsel, and from consolation, and from scorn 
—from each of these alike the poor stricken deer “ re- 
coiled into the wilderness;” he fled for days together 
into solitary parts of the forest; fled, as I still hoped 
and prayed, in good earnest and for a long farewell; but, 
alas! no: still he returned to the haunts of his ruined 
happiness and his buried hopes, at each return looking 
more like the wreck of his former self; and once I heard 
a penetrating monk observe, whose convent stood near 
to the city gates—“ There goes one ready equally for 
doing or suffering, and of whom we shall soon hear that 
he is involved in some great catastrophe—it may be of 
deep calamity—it may be of memorable guilt.” 

So stood matters amongst us; January was drawing 
to its close; the weather was growing more and more 
winterly ; high winds, piercingly cold, were raving 
through our narrow streets ; and still the spirit of social 
festivity bade defiance to the storms which sang through 
our ancient forests. From the accident of our magis- 
tracy being selected from the tradesmen of the city, the 
hospitalities of the place were far more extensive than 
would otherwise have happened; for every member of 
the corporation gave two annual entertainments in his 
official character. And such was the rivalship which 
prevailed, that often one quarter of the year’s income 
was spent upon these galas. Nor was any ridicule thus 
incurred; for the costliness of the entertainment was 
understood to be an expression of official pride, done in 
honour of the city, not as an effort of personal display. 
It followed, from the spirit in which these half yearly 
dances originated, that, being given on the part of the 
city, every stranger of rank was marked out as a privi- 
leged guest, and the hospitality of the community would 
have been equally affronted by failing to offer or by fail- 
ing to accept the invitation. 

Hence it had happened the Russian guardsman had 
been introduced into many a family which otherwise 
could not have hoped for such a distinction. Upon the 
evening at which I am now arrived, the 22d of January, 
1816, the whole city, in its wealthier classes, was assem- 
bled beneath the roof of a tradesman who had the heart 
of a prince. In every point our entertainment was su- 
perb; and I remarked that the music was the finest I 
had heard for years, Our host was in joyous spirits ; 
proud to survey the splendid company he had gathered 
under his roof; happy to witness their happiness ; elated 
in their elation, Joyous was the dance—joyous were 
all facea that I saw—up to midnight, very soon after 
which time supper was announced; and that also, I 
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think, was the most joyous of all the banquets I ever 
witnessed. The accomplished guardsman outshone him- 
self in brilliancy ; even his melancholy relaxed. In tact, 
how could it be otherwise? near to him sate Margaret 
Liebenheim—hanging upon his words—more lustrous 
and bewitching than ever I had beheld her. There she 
had been placed by the host; and every body knew why. 
That is one of the luxuries attached to love; all men 
cede their places with pleasure; women make way; 
even she herself knew, though not obliged to know, why 
she was seated in that neighbourhood; and took her 
place—if with a rosy suffusion upon her cheeks—yet 
with fulness of happiness at her heart. 

The guardsman pressed forward to claim Miss Lieben- 
heim’s hand for the next dance; a movement which she 
was quick to favour, by retreating behind one or two 
parties from a person who seemed coming towards her. 
The music again began to pour its voluptuous tides 
through the bounding pulses of the youthful company. 
Again the flying feet of the dancers began to respond to 
the measures; again the mounting spirit of delight be- 
gan to fill the sails of the hurrying night with steady 
inspiration. All went happily. Already had one dance 
finished , some were pacing up and down, leaning on 
the arms of their partners; some were reposing from 
their exertions; when—Oh heavens! what a shriek! | 
what a gathering tumult ! 

Every eye was bent towards the doors—every eye 
strained forwards to discover what was passing. But 
there, every moment, less and less could be seen, for the 
gathering crowd more and more intercepted the view ; 
so much the more was the ear at leisure for the shrieks 
redoubled upon shrieks. Miss Liebenheim had moved 
downwards to the crowd. From her superior height she 
overlooked all the Jadies at the point where she stood. 
In the centre stood a rustic girl, whose features had been 
familiar to her for some months. She had recently come 
into the city, and had lived with her uncle, a tradesman, 
not ten dours from Margaret’s own residence, partly on 
the terms of a kinswoman, partly as a servant on trial. 
At this moment she was exhausted with excitement and 
the nature of the shock she had sustained. Mere panic 
seemed to have mastered her; and she was leaning, un- 
conscious and weeping, upon the shoulder of some gen- 
tleman who was endeavouring to soothe her. A silence 
of horror seemed to possess the company, most of whom 
were still unacquainted with the cause of the alarming 
interruption. A few, however, who had heard her first | 
agitated words, finding that they waited in vain for a | 
fuller explanation, now rushed tumultuously out of the 
ball-room to satisfy themselves on the spot. The dis- 





tance was not great; and within five minutes several 
persons returned hastily, and cried out to the crowd of | 
ladies that all was true which the young girl had said. 
“ What was true?’ That her uncle Mr. Weishaupt’s 
family had been murdered ; that not one member of the | 
family had been spared—viz.: Mr. Weishaupt himself | 
and his wife, neither of them much above sixty, but both | 
infirm beyond their years; two maiden sisters of Mr. | 
Weishaupt, from forty to forty-six years of age, and an | 
elderly female domestic. 

An incident happened during the recital of these hor- | 
rors, and of the details which followed, that furnished | 
matter for conversation even in these hours when so | 
thrilling an interest had possession of all minds. Many | 
ladies fainted; amongst them Miss Liebenheim; and | 
she would have fallen to the ground but for Maximilian, | 
who sprang forward and caught her in his arms. She | 
was long of returning to herself ; and during the agony 
of his suspense he stooped and kissed her pallid lips. | 
That sight was more than could be borne by one who | 
stood a little behind the group. He rushed forward, with 
eyes glaring like a tiger’s, and leveled a blow at Maxi- 
milian. It was poor maniacal Von Harrelstein, who 
had been absent in the forest for a week. Many people 
stepped forward and checked his arm, uplifted for a re- 
petition of this outrage. One or two had some influ- 
ence with him, and led him away from the spot; whilst 
as to Maximilian, so absorbed was he that he had not 
so much as perceived the affront offered to himself. Mar- 
garet, on reviving, was confounded at finding herself so 
situated amidst a great crowd; and yet the prudes com- 
plained that there was a look of love exchanged between 
herself and Maximilian that ought not to have escaped 
her in such a situation. If they meant by such a situa- 
tion, one so public, it must be also recollected that it was 
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a situation of excessive agitation; but if they alluded 
to the horrors of the moment, no situation more natu- 
rally opens the heart to affection and confiding love than 
the recoil from scenes of exquisite terror. 

An examination went on that night before the magis- 
trates, but all was dark; although suspicion attached to 
a negro named Aaron, who had occasionally been em- 
ployed in menial services by the family, and had been 
in the house immediately before the murder. The cir- 
cumstances were such as to leave every man in utter 
perplexity as to the presumption for and against him. 
His mode of defending himself, and his general deport- 
ment, were marked by the coolest, nay, the most sneer- 
ing indifference. The first thing he did, on being 
acquainted with the suspicions against himself, was to 
laugh ferociously, and to all appearance most cordially 
and unaffectedly. He demanded whether a poor man 
like himself would have left so much wealth as lay scat- 
tered abroad in that house, gold repeaters, massy plate, 
gold snuff-boxes, untouched! That argument certainly 
weighed much in his favour, And yet again it was 
turned against him—for a magistrate asked him how he 
happened to know already that nothing had been touch- 
ed? True it was, and a fact which had puzzied no less 
than it had awed the magistrates, that upon their exami- 
nation of the premises, many rich articles of dijouterie, 
jewellery, and personal ornaments, had been found lying 
underanged, and apparently in their usual situations; 
articles so portable that in the very hastiest flight some 
might have been carried off. In particular there was a 
crucifix of gold, eniiched with jewels so large and rare, 
that of itself it would have constituted a prize of great 
magnitude. Yet this was left untouched, though sus- 
pended in a little oratory that had been magnificently 
adorned by the elder of the maiden sisters: there was 
an altar, in itself a splendid object, furnished with every 
article of the most costly material and workmanship, for 
the private celebration of mass. T'Lis crucifix, as well 
as every thing else in the little closet, must have been 
seen by one at least of the murderous party ; for hither 
had one of the ladies fled; hither had one of the mur- 
derers pursued ; she had clasped the golden pillars which 
supported the altar; had turned perhaps her dying looks 
upon the crucifix ; for there, with one arm still wreathed 
about the altar foot, though in her agony she had turned 
round upon her face, did the elder sister lie when the 
magistrates first broke open the street door, And upon 
the beautiful parquet, or inlaid floor which ran round 
the room, were still impressed the footsteps of the mur- 
derer. These, it was hoped, might furnish a clue to the 
discovery of one at least among the murderous band. 
They were rather difficult to trace accurately; those 
parts of the traces which lay upon the black tesselle 
being less distinct in the outline than the others upon 
the white or coloured. Most unquestionably, so far as 
this went, it furnished a negative circumstance in favour 
of the negro, for the footsteps were very different in out- 
line from his, and smaller, for Aaron was a man of co- 
lossal build. And as to his knowledge of the state in 
which the premises had been found, and his having so 
familiarly relied upon the fact of no robbery having 
taken place as an argument on his own behalf—he con- 
tended that he had himself been amongst the crowd that 
pushed into the house along with the magistrates; that, 
from his previous acquaintance with the rooms and their 
ordinary condition, a glance of the eye had been suffi- 
cient for him to ascertain the undisturbed condition of 
all the valuable property most obvious to the grasp of a 
robber; that in fact he had seen enough for his argu- 
ment before he and the rest of the mob had been ejected 
by the magistrates; but finally, that independently of 
all this, he had heard both the officers, as they conducted 
him, and all the tumultuous gatherings of people in the 
street, arguing for the mysteriousness of the bloody 
transaction upon that very circumstance of so much gold, 
silver, and jewels being left behind untouched, 

In six weeks or less from the date of this terrific 
event, the negro was set at liberty by a majority of voices 
amongst the magistrates. In that short interval other 
events had occurred no less terrific and mysterious. In 
this first murder, though the motive was dark and un- 
intelligible, yet the agency was not so; ordinary assas- 
sins apparently, and with ordinary means, had assailed 
a helpless and unprepared family ; had separated them ; 
attacked them singly in flight, (for in this first case all 
but one of the murdered persons appeared to have been 
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making for the street door;) and in all this there was 
no subject for wonder, except the original one as to the 
motive. But now came a series of cases destined to 
fling this earliest murder into the shade. Nobody could 
now be unprepared; and yet the tragedies, hencefor- 
wards, which passed before us, one by one, in sad, 
leisurely, or in terrific groups, seemed to argue a lethargy 
like that of apoplexy in the victims, one and all. The 
very midnight of mysterious awe fell upon all minds. 

Three weeks had passed since the murder at Mr. 
Weishaupt’s—three weeks the most agitated that had 
been known in this sequestered city. We felt ourselves 
solitary, and thrown upon our own resources ; all com- 
bination with other towns being unavailing from their 
great distance. Our situation was no ordinary one. 
Had there been some mysterious robbers amongst us, 
the chances of a visit, divided amongst so many, would 
have been too small to distress the most timid; whilst 
to young and high-spirited people, with courage to spare 
for ordinary trials, such a state of expectation would 
have sent pulses of pleasurable anxiety amongst the 
nerves. But murderers! exterminating murderers !— 
clothed in mystery and utter darkness—these were ob- 
jects too terrific for any family to contemplate with for- 
titude, Had these very murderers added to their functions 
those of robbery, they would have become less terrific ; 
nine out of every ten would have found themselves dis- 
charged, as it were, from the roll of those who were 
liable tu a visit; while such as knew themselves liable 
would have had warning of their danger in the fact of 
being rich ; and would, from the very 1iches which con- 
stituted that danger, have derived the means of repelling 
it. But as things were, no man could guess what it was 
that must make him obnoxious to the murderers. Ima- 
gination exhausted itself in vain guesses at the causes 
which could by possibility have made the poor Weis- 
haupts objects of such hatred to any man, ‘True, they 
were bigoted in a degree which indicated feebleness of 
intellect ; but ¢hat wounded no man in particular, whilst 
to many it recommended them. ‘True, their charity was 
narrow and exclusive, but to those of their own religious 
body it expanded munificently ; and, being rich beyond 
their wants, or any means of employing wealth which 
their gloomy asceticism allowed, they had the power of 
doing a great deal of good amongst the indigent papists 
of the suburbs. As to the old gentleman and his wife, 
their infirmities confined them to the house. Nobody 
remembered to have seen them abroad far years. How, 
therefore, or when could they have made an enemy? 
And, with respect to the maiden sisters of Mr. Weis- 
haupt, they were simply weak-minded persons, now and 
then too censorious, but not placed in a situation to in- 
cur serious anger from any quarter, and too little heard 
of iv society to occupy much of any body’s attention. 

Conceive, then, that three weeks have passed away, 
that the poor Weishaupts have been laid in that narrow 
sanctuary which no murderer’s voice will ever violate. 
Quiet has not returned to us, but the first flutterings of 
panic have subsided. People are beginning to respire 
freely again; and such another space of time would 
have cicatrised our wounds—when, hark! a church-bell 
rings out a loud alarm ;—the night is starlight and frosty 
—the iron notes are heard clear, solemn, but agitated. 
What could this mean? I hurried to a room over the 
porter’s lodge, and, opening the window, I cried out to a 
man passing hastily below— What, in God’s name, is 
the meaning of this?” It was a watchman belonging to 
our district. I knew his voice, he knew mine, and he 
replied in great agitation— 

“It is another murder, sir, at the old town council- 
lor’s, Albernass ; and this time they have made a clear 
house of it.” 

“God preserve us! Has a curse been pronounced 
upon this city? What can be done? What are the ma- 
gistrates going to do?” 

«IT don’t know, sir. I have orders to run to the Black 
Friars, where another meeting is gathering. Shall I 
say you will attend, sir ?” 

“ Yes—no—stop a little. No matter, you may go 
on; I'll follow immediately.” 

I went instantly to Maximilian’s room, He was lying 
asleep on a sofa, at which I was not surprised, for there 
had been a severe stag-chase in the morning. Even at 
this moment I found myself arrested by two objects, and 
I paused to survey them. One was Maximilian himself. 
A person so mysterious took precedency of other inte- 
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| rests even at a time like this; and especially by his 
| features, which, composed in profound sleep, as some- 
times happens, assumed a new expression—which ar- 
rested me chiefly by awaking some confused remembrance 
of the same features seen under other circumstances and 
in times long past; but where! This was what I could 
not recollect, though once before a thought of the same 
sort had crossed my mind. The other object of my in- 
terest was a miniature, which Maximilian was holding 
in his hand. He had gone to sleep apparently looking 
at this picture; and the hand which held it had slipped 
down upon the sofa, so that it was in danger of falling. 
I released the miniature from his hand, and surveyed it 
attentively ; it represented a lady of sunny oriental com- 
plexion, and features the most noble that it is possible to 
| conceive. One might have imagined such a lady, with 
| her raven locks and imperial eyes, to be the favourite 
sultana of some Amurath or Mahomed. What was she 
to Maximilian, or what had she been? For, by the tear 
which I had once seen him drop upon this miniature 
when he believed himself unobserved, I conjectured that 
her dark tresses were already laid low, and her name 
among the list of vanished things. Probably she was 
his mother, for the dress was rich with pearls, and evi- 
dently that of a person in the highest rank of court 
beauties. I sighed as I thought of the stern melancholy 
of her son, if Maximilian were he, as connected, pro- 
bably, with the fate and fortunes of this majestic beauty ; 
somewhat haughty, perhaps, in the expression of her 
| fine features, but still noble—generous—confiding. Lay- 
| ing the picture on the table, I awoke Maximilian and 
| told him of the dreadful news. He listened attentively, 
| made no remark, but proposed that we should go toge- 
| ther to the meeting of our quarter at the Black Friars. 
He coloured upon observing the miniature on the table, 
| and therefore I frankly told him in what situation I had 
found it, and that I had taken the liberty of admiring it 
for a few moments. He pressed it tenderly to his lips, 
sighed heavily, and we walked away together. 

I pass over the frenzied state of feeling in which we 
found the meeting. Fear, or rather horror, did not pro- 
mote harmony; many quarreled with each other in dis- 
cussing the suggestions brought forward, and Maximilian 
| was the only person attended to; he proposed a nightly 
| mounted patrol for every district. And in particular he 
| offered, as being himself a member of the University, 
| that the students should form themselves into a guard, 
| and go out by rotation to keep watch and ward from 
| sunset to sunrise. Arrangements were made towards 
| that object by the few people who retained possession of 
| their senses, and for the present we separated. 





Never, in fact, did any events so keenly try the dif- 
ference between man and man. Some started up into 
heroes under the excitement. Some, alas for the dignity 
of man! drooped into helpless imbecility. Women, in 
some cases, rose superior to men, but yet not so often as 
might have happened under a less mysterious danger. 





| P 
| A woman is not unwomanly, because she confronts dan- 





ger boldly. But I have remarked, with respect to female 
courage, that it requires, more than that of men, to be 
sustained by hope; and that it droops more certainly in 
the presence of a mysterious danger. The fancy of 
women is more active, if not stronger, and it influences 
more directly the physical nature. In this case few were 
the women who made even a show of defying the dan- 
ger. On the contrary, with them fear took the form of 
sadness, while with many of the men it took that of 
wrath, 

And how did the Russian guardsman conduct himself 
amidst this panic? Many were surprised at his behaviour, 
some complained of it; I did neither. He took a rea- 
sonable interest in each separate case, listened to the de- 
tails with attention, and, in the examination of persons 
able to furnish evidence, never failed to suggest judicious 
questions. But still he manifested a coolness almost 
amounting to carelessness, which to many appeared re- 
volting. But these people I desired to notice that all the 
other military students, who had been long in the army, 
felt exactly in the same way. In fact, the military ser- 
vice of Christendom, for the last ten years, had been any 
thing but a parade service; and to those, therefore, who 
were familiar with every form of horrid butchery, the 
mere outside horrors of death had lost much of their 
terror. In the recent murder, there had not been much 
to call forth sympathy. ‘The family consisted of two 
old bachelors, two sisters, and one grand niece. The 


niece was absent on a visit, and the two old men were 
cynical misers, to whom little personal interest attached, 
Still, in this case as in that of the Weishaupts, the same 
twofold mystery confounded the public mind ; the mys- 
tery of the how, and the profounder mystery of the why, 
Here, again, no atom of property was taken, though 
both the misers had hordes of ducats and English guineas 
in the very room where they died. Their bias, again, 
though of an unpopular character, had rather availed to 
make them unknown than to make them hathful. In 
one point this case differed memorably from the other— 
that, instead of falling helpless or flying victims, (as the 
Weishaupts had done,) these old men, strong, resolute, 
and not so much taken by surprise, left proofs that they 
had made a desperate defence. The furniture was partly 
smashed to pieces, and the other details furnished evi- 
dence still more revolting of the acharnement with which 
the struggle had been maintained. In fact, with them a 
surprise must have been impracticable, as they admitted 
nobody into their house on visiting terms. It was 
thought singular that from each of these domestic trage- 
dies a benefit of the same sort should result to young 
persons standing in nearly the same relation. The girl 
who gave the alarm at the ball, with two little sisters, 
and a little orphan nephew, their cousin, divided the 
very large inheritance of the Weishaupts; and in this 
latter case the accumulated savings of two long lives all 
vested in the person of the amiable grand niece. 

But now, as if in mockery of all our anxious con- 
sultations and elaborate devices, three fresh murders 
took place on the two consecutive nights succeeding 
these new arrangements, And in one case, as nearly as 
time could be noted, the mounted patrol must have been 
within call at the very moment when the awful work 
was going on. I shall not dwell much upon them; but 
a few circumstances are too interesting to be passed over. 
The earliest case on the first of the two nights was that 
of acurrier. He was fifty years old; not rich, but well 
off. His first wife was dead, and his daughters by her 
were married away from their father’s house. He had 
maryied a second wife, but, having no children by her, 
and keeping no servants, it is probable that, but for an 
accident, no third person would have been in the house 
at the time when the murderers got admittance. About 
seven o’clock, a wayfaring man, a journeyman currier, 
who, according to our German system, was now in his 
wanderjahre, entered the city from the forest. At the 
gate he made some enquiries about the curriers and tan- 
ners of our town; and, agreeably to the information he 
received, made his way to this Mr. Heinberg. Mr. 
Heinberg refused to admit him, until he mentioned his 
errand, and pushed below the door a letter of recom- 
mendation from a Silesian correspondent, describing him 
as an excellent and steady workman. Wanting such a 
man, and satisfied by the answers returned that he was 
what he represented himself, Mr. Heinberg unbolted his 
door and admitted him. Then, after slipping the bolt 
into its place, he bade him sit to the fire; brought him 
a glass of beer; conversed with him for ten minutes ; 
and said, “ You had better stay here to-night; I'll tell 
you why afterwards; but now I’ll.step up stairs and 
ask my wife whether she can make up a bed for you; 
and do you mind the door whilst I’m away.” So say- 
ing, he went out of the room. Not one minute had been 
gone, when there came a gentle knock at the door. It 
was raining heavily, and being a stranger to the city, 
not dreaming that in any crowded town such a state of 
things could exist as really did in this, the young man, 
without hesitation, admitted the person knocking. He 
has declared since—but, perhaps, confounding the feel- 
ings gained from better knowledge with the feelings of 
the moment—that from the moment he drew the bolt he 
had a misgiving that he had done wrong. A man en- 
tered in a horseman’s cloak, and so muffled up that the 
journeyman could discover none of his features. In a 
low tone, the stranger said, “ Where’s Heinberg ?” 
“ Up stairs.” “Call him down, then.” The journcy- 
man went to the door by which Mr. Heinberg had left 
him, and called, “ Mr. Heinberg, here’s one wanting 
you!” Mr. Heinberg heard him, for the man could dis- 
tinctly catch these words, “ God bless me! has the man 
opened the door? Oh, the traitor! I see it.” Upon this 
he felt more and more consternation, though not know- 
ing why. Just then he heard a sound of feet behind 
him. On turning round, he beheld three more men in 
the room: one was fastening the outer door; one was 
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drawing some arms from a cupboard, and two others 
were whispering together. He himself was disturbed 
and perplexed, and felt that all was not right. Such was 
his confusion, that either all the men’s faces must have 
been muffled up, or at least he remembered nothing dis- 
tinctly but one fierce pair of eyes glaring upon him. 
Then, before he could look round, came a nan from be- 
hind and threw a sack over his head, which was drawn 
tight about his waist, so as to confine his arms, as well 
as to impede his hearing in part, and his voice altoge- 
ther. He was then pushed into a room ; but previously 
he had heard a rush up stairs, and words like those of a 
person exulting, and then a door closed ; once it opened, 
and he could distinguish the words in one voice—“ and 
for that!” to which another voice replied, in tones that 
made his heart quake—* Ay, for that, sir.’ And then 
the same voice went on rapidly to say, “ Oh, dog! could 
you hope”—at which word the door closed again. Once 
he thought that he heard a scuffle, and he was sure that 
he heard the sound of feet, as if rushing from one cor- 
ner of a room to another. But.then all was hushed and 
still for about six or seven minutes, until a voice close 
to his ear said, “ Now, wait quietly till some persons 
come in to release you. This will happen within half 
an hour.” Accordingly, in less than that time, he again 
heard the sound of feet within the house, his own band- 
ages were liberated, and he was brought to tell his story 
al the police office. Mr. Heinberg was found in his bed- 
room. He had died by strangulation, and the cord was 
still tightened about his neck. During the whole dread- 
ful scene, his youthful wife had been locked into a closet, 
where she heard or saw nothing. 

In the second case, the object of vengeance was again 
an elderly man. Of the ordinary family, all were ab- 
sent at a country-house, except the master and a female 
servant. She was a woman of courage, and blessed with 
the firmest nerves; so that she might have been relied 
on for reporting accurately every thing seen or heard. 
But things took another course. The first warning that 
she had of the murderers’ presence was from their steps 
and voices already in the hall. She heard her master 
run hastily iato the hall, crying out, “ Lord Jesus !— 
Mary, Mary, save me!” The servant resolved to give 
what aid she could, seized a large poker, and was hurry- 
ing to his assistance, when she found that they had nail- 
ed up the door cf communication at the head of the 
stairs. What passed after this she could not tell; for, 
when the impulse of intrepid fidelity had been balked, 
and she found that her own safety was provided for, by 
means which made it impossible to aid a poor fellow- 
creature who had just invoked her name, the generous- 
hearted creature was overcome by anguish of mind, and 
sank down on the stair, where she lay, unconscious of 
all that succeeded, until she found herself raised in the 
arms of a mob who had entered the house. And how 
came they to have entered? In a way characteristically 
dreadful. The night was star-lit; the patroles had peram- 
buiated the street without noticing any thing suspicious, 
when two foot-passengers, who were following in their 
rear, observed a dark coloured stream traversing the 
causeway. One of them at the same instant tracing the 

(eam backwards with his eyes, observed that it flowed 
from under the door of Mr. Munzer, and, dipping his 
finger in the trickling fluid, he held it up to the lamp 
light, yelling out at the moment, “ Why, this is blood !” 
It was so, indeed, and it was yet warm. The other saw, 
heard, and like an arrow flew after the horse-patrol, then 
in the act of turning the corner. One cry, full of mean- 
ing, was sufficient for ears full of expectation. The 
horsemen pulled up, wheeled, and in another moment 
reined up at Mr. Munzer’s door. The crowd, gathering 
like the drifting of snow, supplied implements which 
soon forced the chains of the door, and all other obsta- 
cles. But the murderous party had escaped, and all 
traces of their persons had vanished, as usual. 

Rarely did any case occur without some peculiarity 
more or less interesting. In that which happened on 
the following night, making the fifth in the series, an 
impressive incident varied the monotony of horrors. In 
this case the parties aimed at were two elderly ladies, 
who conducted a female boarding-school. None of the 
pupils had as yet returned to school from their vacation; 
but two sisters, young girls of thirteen and sixteen, 
coming from a distance, had staid at school throughout 
the Christmas holidays. It was the youngest of these 
who gave the only evidence of any value, and one which 


throwing himself at a bound against the door, when 
Louisa, having dragged her sister into the room, closed 
the door and sent the bolt home in the very instant that 
the murderer’s hand came into contact with the handle. 
Then, from the violence of her emotions, she fell down 
in a fit, with her arm round the sister whom she had 
saved, 

How long they lay in this state neither ever knew. 
The two old ladies had rushed up stairs on hearing the 
tumult. Other persons had been concealed in other 
parts of the house. The servants found themselves sud- 
denly locked in, and were not sorry to be saved from a 
collision which involved so awful a danger. The old 
ladies had rushed, side by side, into the very centre of 
those who were seeking them. Retreat was impossible ; 
two persons at least were heard following them up stairs. 
Something like a shrieking expostulation and counter- 
expostulation went on between the ladies and the mur- 
derers—then came louder voices—then one heart-piercing 
shriek, and then another—and then a slow moaning and 
Shortly afterwards was heard the first 


added a new feature of alarm to the existing panic. 
Thus it was that her testimony was given :—On the day 
before the murder, she and her sister were sitting with 
the old ladies in a room fronting to the street ; the elder 
ladies were reading, the young ones drawing. Louisa, 
the youngest, never had her ear inattentive to the slight- 
est sound, and once it struck her—that she heard the 
creaking of a foot upon the stairs. She said nothing, 
but slipping out of the room, she ascertained that the 
two female servants were in the kitchen, and could not 
have been absent; that all the doors and windows, by 
which ingress was possible, were not only locked, but 
bolted and barred, a fact which excluded all possibility 
of invasion by means of false keys. Still she felt per- 
suaded that she had heard the sound of a heavy foot 
upon the stairs. It was, however, daylight, and this 
gave her confidence; so that without communicating 
her alarm to any body, she found courage to traverse 
the house in every direction, and, as nothing was either 
seen or heard, she concluded that her ears had been too | 
sensitively awake. Yet that night, as she lay in bed, | 
dim terrors assailed her, especially because she consider- | 
ed that, in so large a house, some closet or other might | 
have been overlooked, and, in particular, she did not re- 
member to have examined one or two chests, in which 
a man could have lain concealed. Through the greater | 
part of the night she lay awake, but as one of the town 
clocks struck four, she dismissed her anxieties, and fell 
asleep. The next day, wearied with this unusual watch- 
ing, she proposed to her sister that they should go to 
bed earlier than usual. This they did; and on their 
way up stairs, Louisa happened to think suddenly of a 
heavy cloak, which would improve the coverings of her 
bed against the severity of the night. The cloak was 
hanging up in a closet within a closet, both leading off 
from a large room used as the young ladies’ dancing- 
school. ‘These closets she had examined on the previous 
day, and therefore she felt no particular alarm at this 
moment. ‘The cloak was the first article which met her 
sight ; it was suspended from a hook in the wall, and 
close to the door. She tcok it down, but, in doing so, 
exposed part of the wall and of the floor, which its folds 
had previously concealed. ‘Turning away hastily, the 
chances were that she had gone without making any 
discovery. In the act of turning, however, her light fell 
brightly on a man’s foot and leg. Matchless was her | 
presence of mind ; having previously been humming an | 
air, she continued to do so. But now came the trial: 
her sister was bending her steps to the same closet. If 
she suffered her to do so, Lottchen would stumble on 
the same discovery, and expire of fright. On the other 
hand, if she gave her a hint, Lottchen would either fail 
to understand her, or, gaining but a glimpse of her 
meaning, would shriek aloud, or by some equally de- 
cisive expression convey the fatal news to the assassin 
that he had been discovered. In this torturing dilemma 
fear prompted an expedient, which to Lottchen appeared 
madness, and to Louisa herself the act of a sybil instinct 
with blind inspiration. ‘“ Here,” said she, “is our danc- 
ing-room. When shall we all meet and dance again 
together?” Saying which, she commenced a wild dance, 
whirling her candle round her head until the motion ex- 
tinguished it; then, eddying round her sister in narrow- | 
ing circles, she seized Lottchen’s candle also, blew it out, 
and then interrupted her own singing to attempt a/ 
laugh. But the Jaugh was hysterical. The darkness, | 








a dead silence. 
crashing of the door inwards by the mob; but the mur- 
derers had fled upon the first alarm, and, to the astonish- 
ment of the servants, had fled upwards. Examination, 
however, explained this: from a window in the roof, 
they had passed to an adjoining house recently left 
empty ; and here, as in other cases, we had proof how 
apt people are, in the midst of elaborate provisions 
against remote dangers, to neglect those which are ob- 





vious. 

The reign of terror, it may be supposed, had now 
reached its acmé. The two old ladies were both lying 
dead at different points on the staircase, and, as usual, 
no conjecture could be made as to the nature of the of- 
fence which they had given; but that the murder was a 
vindictive one, the usual evidence remained behind, in 
the proofs that no robbery had been attempted. ‘Two 
new features, however, were now brought forward in 
this system of horrors, one of which riveted the sense 
of their insecurity to all families occupying extensive 
houses, and the other raised ill blood between the city 
and '..e University, such as required years to allay. The 
first arose out of the experience, now first obtained, that 
these assassins pursued the plan of secreting themselves 
within the house where they meditated a murder. All 
the care, therefore, previously directed to the securing of 
doors and windows after nightfall appeared nugatory. 
The other feature brought to light on this occasion was 
vouched for by one of the servants, who declared that 
the moment before the door of the kitchen was fastened 
upon herself and fellow-servant, she saw two men in 
the hall, one on the point of ascending the stairs, the 
other making towards the kitchen; that she could not 
distinguish the faces of either, but that both were dress- 
ed in the academic costuine belonging to the students of 
the University, The consequences of such a declara- 
tion need scarcely be mentioned. Suspicion settled upon 
the students, who were more numerous since the gene- 
ral peace, in a much larger proportion military, and less 
select or respectable than heretofore. Still, no part of 
the mystery was cleared up by this discovery ; many of 
the students were poor enough to feel the temptation 
that might be offered by any /ucrative system of out- 
rage. Jealous and painful collusions were, in the mean 
time, produced ; and, during the latter two months of 
this winter, it may be said that our city exhibited the 
very anarchy of evil passions. This condition of things 
lasted until the dawning of another spring. 

It will be supposed that communications were made 
to the supreme government of the land as soon as the 
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however, favoured her ; and, seizing her sister’s arm, she | 
forced her along, whispering, “Come, come, come !” 
Lottchen could not be so dull as entirely to misunder- 
stand her. She suffered herself to be led up the first | 
flight of stairs, at the head of which was a room looking | 
| into the street. In this they would have gained an asy- | 
Jum, for the door had a strong bolt. But as they were 
/on the last steps of the landing, they could hear the 
hard breathing and long strides of the murderer ascend- 
ing behind them. He had watched them through a 
crevice, and had been satisfied, by the hysterical laugh 
of Louisa, that she had seen him. In the darkness he 
could not follow fast, from ignorance of the localities, 
until he found himself upon the stairs. Louisa, drag- 
ging her sister along, felt strong as with the strength of 
lunacy, but Lottchen hung like a weight of lead upon 
her. She rushed into the room; but at the very en- 
trance Lottchen fell. At that moment the assassin ex- 
changed his stealthy pace for a loud clattering ascent. 
Already he was on the topmost stair—already he was 


murders in our city were understood to be no casual oc- 
currences, but links in a systematic serics. Perhaps it 
might happen from some other business of a higher 
kind, just then engaging the attention of our governors, 
that our representations did not make the impression we 
had expected. We could not, indeed, complain of abso- 
lute neglect from the government: they sent down one 
or two of their most accomplished police officers, and 
they suggested some counsels, especially that we should 
examine more strictly into the quality of the miscella- 
neous population who occupied our large suburb. But 
they more than hinted that no necessity was seen either 
for quartering troops upon us, or for arming our local 
magistracy with ampler powers. 

This correspondence with the central government oc- 
cupied the month of March, and, before that time, the 
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bloody system had ceased as abruptly as it began. The 
new police officer flattered himself that the terror of bis 
name had wrought this effect; but judicious people 
thought otherwise. Ali, however, was quiet until the 
depth of summer, when, by way of hinting to us, per- 
haps, that the dreadful power which clothed itself with 
darkness, had not expired, but was only reposing from 
its labours all at once the chief jailer of the city was 
missing. He had been in the habit of taking long rides 
in the forest, his present situation being much of a sine- 
cure. It was on the Ist of July that he was missed. In 
riding through the city gates that morning, he had men- 
tioned the direction which he meant to pursue ; and the 
last time he was seen alive was in one of the forest 
avenues about eight miles from the city, leading towards 
the point he had indicated. This jailer was not a man 
to be regretted on his own account; his life had been a 
tissue of cruelty and brutal abuse of his powers, in 
which he had been too much supported by the magis- 
trates, partly on the plea that it was their duty to back 
their own cflicers against all complainers, partly also from 
the necessities created by the turbulent times for a more 
summary exercise of their magisterial authority. No 
man, therefore, on his own separate account, could more 
willingly have been spared than this brutal jailer; and 
it was a general remak that, had the murderous band 
within our walls swept away this man only, they would 
have merited the public gratitude as purifiers from a 
public nuisance. But was it certain that the jailer had 
died by the same hands as had so deeply afflicted the 
peace of our city during the winter? or, indeed, that he 
had been murdered at all? The forest was too extensive to 
be searched ; and it was possible that he might have met 
with some fatal accident. His horse had returned to the 
city gates in the night, and was found there in the morn- 
ing. Nobody, however, for months could give informa- 
tion about his rider; and it seemed probable that he 
would not be discovered until the autumn and the win- 
ter should again carry the sportsman into every thicket 
and dingle of this sylvan tract. One person only seemed 
to have more knowledge on this subject than others, and 
that was poor Ferdinand von Harrelstein. He was now 
a mere ruin of what he had once been, both as to intel- 
lect and moral feeling; and I observed him frequently 
smile when the jailer was mentioned. « Wait,” he 
would say, “ till the leaves begin to drop; then you will 
see what fine fruit our forest bears.” I did not repeat 
these expressions to any body except one friend, who 
agreed with me that the jailer had probably been hanged 
in some recess of the forest, which summer veiled with 
its luxuriant umbrage; and that Ferdinand, constantly 
wandering in the forest, had discovered the body: but 
we both acquitted him of having been an accomplice in 
the murder. 

Meantime the marriage between Margaret Liebenheim 
and Maximilian was understood to be drawing near. 
Yet one thing struck every body with astonishment. As 
far as the young people were concerned, nobody could 
doubt that all was arranged; for never was happiness 
more perfect than that which seemed to unite them. 
Margaret was the impersonation of Maytime and youth- 
ful rapture; even Maximilian in her presence seemed to 
forget his gloom; and the worm which gnawed at his 
heart was charined asleep by the music of her voice, and 
the paradise of her smiles. But, until the autumn came, 
Margaret’s grandfather had never ceased to frown upon 
this connection, and to support the pretensions of Fer- 
dinand. The dislike, indeed, seemed reciprocal between 
him and Maximilian. Each avoided the other’s com- 
pany ; and as to the old man, he went so far as to speak 
sneeringly of Maximilian. Maximilian despised him too 
heartily to speak of him at all. When he could not 
avoid meeting him, he treated him with a stern courtesy, 
which distressed Margaret as often as she witnessed it. 
She felt that her grandfather had been the aggressor ; 
and she felt also that he did injustice to the merits of her 
lover. But she had a filial tenderness for the old man, as 
the father of her sainted mother, and on his own ac- 
count, continually making more claims on her pity, as 
the decay of his memory, and a childish fretfulness 
growing upon him from day to day, marked his increas- 
ing imbecility. 

Equally mysterious it seemed, that about this time, 
Miss Liebenheim began to receive anonymous letters, 
written in the darkest and most menacing terms. Some 
of them she showed to me; I could not guess at their 
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drift. Evidently they glanced at Maximilian, and bade 
her beware of connection with him; and dreadful things 
were insinuated about him. Could these letters be writ- 
ten by Ferdinand? Written they were not; but could 
they be dictated by him’? Much I feared that they were ; 
and the more so for one reason. 

All at once, and most inexplicably, Margaret’s grand- 
father showed a total change of opinion in his views as 
to her marriage: instead of favouring Harrelstein’s pre- 
| tensions, as he had hitherto done, he now threw the 

feeble weight of his encouragement into Maximilian’s 
scale; though, from the situation of all the parties, no- 
| body attached any practical importance to the change 
|in Mr. Liebenheim’s way of thinking. Nobody? Is 
that true? No; one person did attach the greatest weight 
| to the change; poor ruined Ferdinand;—he, so long as 
| there was one person to take his part, so long as the 
| grandfather of Margaret showed countenance to himself, 
| had still felt his situation not utterly desperate. 
Thus were things situated, when in November, all 
| the leaves daily blowing off from the woods, and leaving 
| bare the most secret haunts of the thickets, the body of 
| the jailer was left exposed in the forest; but not, as I 
/and my friend had conjectured, hanged; no; he had 
died apparently by a more horrid death—by that of cru- 
cifixion. ‘The tree, a remarkable one, bore upon a part 
of its trunk this brief but savage inscription :—*«T. H., 
jailer at ; Crucified July 1, 1816.” 

A great deal of talk went on throughout the city upon 
this discovery ; nobody uttered one word of regret on 
account of the wretched jailer; on the contrary, the 
voice of vengeance, rising up in many a cottage, reached 











Margaret, with her dress soiled hideously with blood, 
The first impression was that she also had been mur. 
dered; but on a nearer approach, she appeared to be 
unwounded, and was manifestly live. Life had not de. 
parted, for her breath sent a haze over a mirror, but it 
was suspended, and she was labouring in some kind of 
fit. The first act of the crowd was to carry her into the 
house of a friend on the opposite side of the street, by 
which time medical assistance had crowded to the spot, 
Their attentions to Miss Liebenheim had naturally de. 
ranged the condition of things in the little room, but not 
before many people found time to remark that one of the 
murderers must have carried her with his bloody hands 
to the sofa on which she lay, for water had been sprinkled 
profusely over her face and throat, and water was even 
placed ready to her hand, when she might happen to re- 
cover, upon a low footstool by the side of the sofa. 

On the following morning, Maximilian, who had been 
upon a hunting party in the forest, returned to the city, 
and immediately learned the news. I did not see him 
for some hours after, but he then appeared to me tho- 
roughly agitated, for the first time. I had known him to 
be so. In the evening another perplexing piece of in- 
telligence transpired with regard to Miss Liebenheim, 
which at first afflicted every friend of that young lady. 
It was, that she had been seized with the pains of child- 
birth, and delivered of a son, who, however, being born 
prematurely, did not live many hours. Scandal, how- 
ever, was not allowed long to batten upon this imaginary 
triumph, for within two hours after the circulation of 
this first rumour, followed a second, authenticated, an- 
nouncing that Maximilian had appeared with the con- 





my ears in every direction as I walked abroad. The | 
| hatred in itself seemed horrid and unchristian, and still | 
more so after the man’s death; but, though horrid and 
fiendish for itself, it was much more impressive, consi- | 
dered as the measure and exponent of the damnable op- 
pression which must have existed to produce it. 

At first, when the absence of the jailer was a recent 
occurrence, and the presence of the murderers amongst 
us was, in consequence, revived to oar anxious thoughts, 
it was an event which few alluded to without fear. But 
matters were changed now; the jailer had been dead for 
months, and this interval, during which the murderer’s 
hand had slept, encouraged every body to hope that the | 
storm had passed over our city ; that peace had returned 
to our hearths; and that henceforth weakness might sleep 
in safety, and innocence without anxiety. Once more we 
had peace within our walls, and tranquillity by our fire- 

sides. Again the child went to bed in cheerfulness, and 
the old man said his prayers in serenity. Confidence 
was restored ; peace was re-established ; and once again 
the scanctity of human life became the rule and the prin- 
ciple for all human hands amongst us. Great was the 
joy ; the happiness was universal. 
Oh, heavens! by what a thunderbolt were we awak- 
ened from our security!—On the night of the 27th of 
December, half an hour, it might be, after twelve o’clock, 
an alarm was given that all was not right in the house 
‘of Mr. Liebenheim. Vast was the crowd which soon 
collected in breathless agitation. In two minutes a man 
who had gone round by the back of the house was heard | 
unbarring Mr. Liebenheim’s door: he was incapable of | 
_ uttering a word ; but his gestures, as he threw the door 
| open and beckoned to the crowd, were quite enough. In 
the hall, at the further extremity, and as if arrested in 
the act of making for the back, lay the bodies of old | 
| Mr. Licbenheim and one of his sisters, an aged widow; 
on the stair lay another sister, younger and unmarried, 
but upwards of sixty. The hall and lower flight of 
stairs were floating with blood. Where, then, was Miss 
| Liebenheim, the grand-daughter? That was the univer- 
| sal cry; for she was beloved as generally as she was ad- 
| mired. Had the infernal murderers been devilish enough 
| to break into that temple of innocent and happy life ’— 
| Every one asked the question, and every one held his 
breath to listen; but for a few moments no one dared 
to advance; for the silence of the house was ominous. 
At length some one cried out that Miss Liebenheim had 
that day gone upon a visit to a friend, whose house was 
forty miles distant in the forest. “ Ay,” replied another, 
“she had settled to go; but I heard that something had 
stopped her.” The suspense was now at its height, and 
the crowd passed from room to room, but found no traces 
of Miss Liebenheim. At length they ascended the stair, 
and in the very first room, a small closet, or boudoir, lay 








fessor of the Liebenheim family, at the residence of the 
chief magistrate, and there produced satisfactory proofs 
of his marriage with Miss Liebenheim, which had been 
duly celebrated, though with great secrecy, nearly eight 
months before. In our city, as in all the cities of our 
country, clandestine marriages, witnessed, perhaps, by 
two friends only of the parties, besides the officiating 
priest, are exceedingly common. In the mere fact, there- 
fore, taken separately, there was nothing to surprise us, 
but, taken in connection with the general position of the 
parties, it did surprise us all; nor could we conjecture 
the reason for a step apparently so needless. For, that 
Maximilian could have thought it any point of prudence 
or necessity to secure the hand of Margaret Liebenheim 
by a private marriage, against the final opposition of her 
grandfather, nobody who knew the parties, who knew 
the perfect love which possessed Miss Liebenheim, the 
growing imbecility of her grandfather, or the utter con- 
tempt with which Maximilian regarded him, could for a 
moment believe. Altogether, the matter was one of 
profound mystery. 

Meantime, it rejoiced me that poor Margaret’s name 
had been thus rescued from the fangs of the scandal- 
mongers ; these harpies had their prey torn from them 
at the very moment when they were sitting down to the 
unhallowed banquet. For this I rejoiced, but else there 
was little subject for rejoicing in any thing which con- 
cerned poor Margaret. Long she lay in deep insensi- 
bility, taking no notice of any thing, rarely opening her 
eyes, and apparently unconscious of the revolutions, as 
they succeeded, of morning or evening, light or dark- 
ness, yesterday or to-day. Great was the agitation which 
convulsed the heart of Maximilian during this period ; 
he walked up and down in the cathedral nearly all day 
long, and the ravages which anxiety was working in his 
physical system might be read in his face. People felt 
it an intrusion upon the sanctity of his grief to look at 
him too narrowly, and the whole town sympathised with 
his situation. 

At length a change took place in Margaret, but one 
which the medical men announced to Maximilian as 
boding ill for her recovery. The wanderings of her 
mind did not depart, but they altered their character. 
She became more agitated, she would start up suddenly, 
and strain her eyesight after some figure which she 
seemed to see ; then she would apostrophise some per- 
son in the most piteous terms, beseeching him, with 
streaming eyes, to spare her old grandfather. “ Look, 
look,” she would cry out, “ look at his gray hairs; oh, 
sir! he is but a child; he does not know what he says; 
and he will soon be out of the way and in his grave; 
and very soon, sir, he will give you no more trouble.” 
Then, again, she would mutter indistinctly for hours 
together; sometimes she would cry out frantically, and 
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say things which terrified the bystanders, and which the 
physicians would solemnly caution them how they Te- 

eated ; then she would weep, and invoke Maximilian 
to come and aid her. But seldom, indeed, did that name 
pass her lips that she did not again begin to strain her 
eyeballs, and start up in bed to watch some phantom of 
her poor fevered heart, as if it seemed vanishing into 
some mighty distance. 

After nearly seven weeks passed in this agitating state, 
suddenly, on one morning, the earliest and the loveliest 
of dawning spring, a change was announced to us all 
as having taken place in Margaret ; but it was a change, 
alas ! that ushered in the last great change of all. ‘The 
conflict, which had for so long a period raged within her, 
and overthrown her reason, was at an end; the strife 
was over; and nature was settling into an everlasting 
rest. In the course of the: night she had recovered her 
senses; when the morning light penetrated through her 
curtain, she recognised her attendants, made enquiries 
as to the month and the day of the month, and then, 
sensible that she could not outlive the day, she requested 
that her confessor might be summoned. 

About an hour and a half the confessor remained 
alone with her. At the end of that time he came cut, 
and hastily summoned the attendants, for Margaret, he 
said, was sinking into a fainting fit. ‘The confessor him- 
self might have passed through many a fit, so much was 
he changed by the results of this interview. I crossed 
him coming out of the house. I spoke to him—I called 
to him; but he heard me not—he saw me not. He saw 
nobody. Onwards he strode to the cathedral, where 
Maximilian was sure to be found, pacing about upon the 
graves. Him he seized by the arm, whispered some- 
thing into his ear, and then both retired into one of the 
many sequestered chapels in which lights are continually 
burning. There they had some conversation, but not 
very long, for within five minutes Maximilian strode 
away to the house in which his young wife was dying. 
One step seemed to carry him up stairs; the attendants, 
according to the directions they had received from the 
physicians, mustered at the head of the stairs to oppose 
him. But that was idle: before the rights which he 
held as a lover and a husband, before the still more sa- 
cred rights of grief, which he carried in his countenance, 
all opposition fled like a dream. ‘There was, besides, a 
fury in his eye. A motion of his hand waved them off 
like summer flies ; he entered the room, and once again, 
for the last time, he was in company with his beloved. 

What passed who could pretend to guess? Some- 
thing more than two hours had elapsed, during which 
Margaret had been able to talk occasionally, which was 
known, because at times the attendants heard the sound 
of Maximilian’s voice evidently in tones of reply to 
something which she had said. At the end of that time, 
a little bell, placed near the bedside, was rung hastily ; 
a fainting fit had seized Margaret, but she recovered al- 
most before her women applied the usual remedies. 
They lingered, however, a little, looking at the youthful 
couple with an interest which no restraints availed to 
check. Their hands were locked together, and in Mar- 
garet’s eyes there gleamed a farewell light of love, which 
settled upon Maximilian, and scemed to indicate that 
she was becoming speechless. Just at this moment she 
made a feeble effort to draw Maximilian towards her ; 
he bent forward and kissed her with an anguish that 
made the most callous weep, and then he whispered 
something into her ear, upon which the attendants re- 
tired, taking this as a proof that their presence was a 
hinderance to a free communication. But they heard 
no more talking, and in less than ten minutes they re- 
turned. Maximilian and Margaret still retained their 
former position. Their hands were fast locked together ; 
the same parting ray of affection, the same farewell 
light of love, was in the eye of Margaret, and still it 
settled upon Maximilian. But her eyes were beginning 
to grow dim; mists were rapidly stealing over them. 
Maximilian, who sat stupified and like one not in his 
right mind, now, at the gentle request of the women, 
resigned his seat, for the hand which had clasped his 

had already relaxed its hold; the farewell gleam of love 
had departed; one of the women closed her eyelids; 
and there fell asleep for ever the loveliest flower that our 
city had reared for generations. 

The funeral took place on the fourth day after her 
death. In the morning of that day, from strong affec- 


mission to see the corpse. She was in her coffin; snow 
drops and crocuses were laid upon her innocent bosom, 
and roses of that sort which the season allowed, over 
her person. ‘These and other lovely symbols of youth, 
of spring-time, and of resurrection, caught my eye for 
the first moment ; but in the next it fell upon her face. 
Mighty God! what a change! what a transfiguration ! 
Still, indeed, there was the same innocent sweetness ; 
still there was something of the same loveliness; the 
expression still remained ; but for the features—all trace 
of flesh seemed to have vanished; mere outline of bony 
structure remained ; mere pencilings and shadowings of 
what she once had been. ‘This is, indeed, I exclaimed, 
« dust to dust—ashes to ashes !” 

Maximilian, to the astonishment of every body, at- 
tended the funeral. It was celebrated in the cathedral. 
All made way for him, and at times he seemed collected; 
at times he reeled like one who was drunk. He heard 
as one who hears not; he saw as one ina dream. The 
whole ceremony went or by torch-light, and towards the 
close he stood like a pillar, motionless, torpid, frozen. 
But the great burst of the choir, and the mighty blare 
ascending from our vast organ at the closing of the grave, 
recalled him to himself, and he strode rapidly home- 
wards. Half an hour after I returned, I was summoned 
to his bed-room. He was in bed, calm and collected. 
What he said to me I remember as if it had been yes- 
terday, and the very tone with which he said it, although 
more than twenty years have passed since then. He 
began thus: “I have not long to live ;’’ and when he 
saw me start, suddenly awakened into a consciousness 
that perhaps he had taken poison, and meant to intimate 
as much, he continued,—* You fancy I have taken poi- 
son;—no matter whether I have or not; if I have, the 
poison is such that no antidote will now avail; or, if 
they would, you well know that some griefs are of a 
kind which leave no opening to any hope. What dif- 
ference, therefore, can it make whether I leave this earth 
to-day, to-morrow, or the next day? Be assured of this 
—that whatever I have determined to do is past all power 
of being affected by a human opposition. Occupy your- 
self not with any fruitless attempts, but calmly listen to 
me, else I know what to do.” Seeing a suppressed fury 
in his eye, notwithstanding that I saw also some change 
stealing over his features as if from some subtle poison 
beginning to work upon his frame, awe-struck I consent- 
ed to listen, and sat still. “It is well that you do so, 
for my time is short. Here is my will, legally drawn 
up, and you will see that I have committed an immense 
property to your discretion. Here, again, is a paper still 
more important in my eyes; it is also testamentary, and 
binds you to duties which may not be so easy to exe- 
cute as the disposal of my property. But now listen to 
something else which concerns neither of these papers. 
Promise me, in the first place, solemnly, that whenever 
I die you will see me buried in the same grave as my 
wife, from whose funeral we are just returned. Promise.” 
I promised. “ Swear.” I swore. ‘ Finally, promise 
me that, when you read this second paper which I have 
put into your hands, whatsoever you may think of it, 
you will say nothing—publish nothing to the world until 
three years shall have passed.” I promised. “ And now 
farewell for three hours; come to me again about ten 
o’clock and take a glass of wine in memory of old 
times.” This he said laughingly ; but even then a dark 
spasm crossed his face. Yet, thinking that this might 
be the mere working of mental anguish within him, I 
complied with his desire, and retired. Feeling, however, 
but little at ease, I devised an excuse for looking in upon 
him about one hour and a half after I had left him. I 
knocked gently at his door; there was no answer. I 
knocked louder; still no answer. I went in. The light 
of day was gone, and I could see nothing. But I was 
alarmed by the utter stillness of the room, I listened 
earnestly, but not a breath could be heard. I rushed 
back hastily into the hall for a lamp; I returned ; I look- 
ed in upon this marvel of manly beauty, and the first 
glance informed me that he and all his splendid endow- 
ments had departed for ever. He had died, probably, 
soon after I left him, and had dismissed me from some 
growing instinct which informed him that his last ago- 
nies were at hand. 


which the property was to be distributed, but the details 
were left to my discretion, and to the guidance of cir- 
cumstances as they should happen to emerge from the 
various enquiries which it would become necessary to 
set on foot. This first document I soon laid aside, both 
because I found that its provisions were dependent for 
their meaning upon the second, and because to this se- 
cond document I looked with confidence for a solution 
of many mysteries—of the profound sadness which had, 
from the first of my acquaintance with him, possessed a 
man so gorgeously endowed as the favourite of nature 
and fortune—of his motives for huddling up, in a clan- 
destine manner, that connection which formed the glory 
of his life—and possibly (but then I hesitated) of the 
late unintelligible murders which still lay under as pro- 
found a cloud as ever. Much of this wou/d be unveiled 
—all might be: and there and then, with the corpse 
lying beside me of the gifted and mysterious writer, I 
seated myself, and read the following statement :— 


«March 26, 1817. 

“ My trial is finished; my conscience, my duty, my 
honour, are liberated; my ‘warfare is accomplished.’ 
Margaret, my innocent young wife, I have seen for the 
last time. Her, the crown that might have been of my 
earthly felicity—her, the one temptation to put aside the 
bitter cup which awaited me—her, sole seductress (oh, 
innocent seductress!) from the stern duties which my 
fate had imposed upon me—her, even her, I have sacri- 
ficed. 

“ Before I go, partly lest the innocent should be 
brought into question for acts almost exclusively mine, 
but still more lest the lesson and the warning which God, 
by my hand, has written in blood upon your guilty walls, 
should perish for want of its authentic exposition, hear 
my last dying avowal, that the murders which have 
desolated so many families within your walls, and made 
the household hearth no sanctuary, age no charter of 
protection, are all due originally to my head, if not al- 
ways to my hand, as the minister of a dreadful retri- 
bution. 

“That account of my history, and my prospects, 
which you received from the Russian diplomatist, among 
some errors of little importance, is essentially correct. 
My father was not so immediately connected with Eng- 
lish blood as is there represented. However, it is true 
that he claimed descent from an English family of even 
higher distinction than that which is assigned in the 
Russian statement. He was proud of this English de- 
scent, and the more so, as the war with revolutionary 
France brought out more prominently than ever the 
moral and civil grandeur of England. This pride was 
generous, but it was imprudent in his situation: his im- 
mediate progenitors had been settled in Italy—at Rome 
first, but latterly at Milan ; and his whole property, large 
and scattered, came, by the progress of the revolution, to 
stand under French domination. Many spoliations he 





suffered ; but still he was too rich to be seriously injured. 
But he foresaw, in the progress of events, still greater 
perils menacing his most capital resources. Many of 
the states or princes in Italy were deeply in his debt ; and 
in the great convulsions which threatened his country, 
he saw that both the contending parties would find a 





colourable excuse for absolving themselves from engage- 
ments which pressed unpleasantly upon their finances, 
In this embarrassment he formed and intimacy with a 
French officer of high rank and high principle. My 
father’s friend saw his danger, and advised him to enter 
the French service. In his younger days, my father had 
served extensively under many princes, and had found 
in every other military service a spirit of honour govern- 
ing the conduct of the officers: here only, and for the 
first time, he found ruffian manners and universal rapa- 
city. He could not draw his sword in company with 
such men, nor in such a cause. But at length, under 
the pressure of necessity, he accepted (or rather bought 
with an immense bribe) the place of a commissary to 
the French forces in Italy. With this one resource, 
eventually he succeeded in making good the whole of 
his public claims upon the Italian States. These vast 
sums he remitted, through various channels, to England, 
where he became proprietor in the funds to an immense 
amount. I[ncautiously, however, something of this trans- 





I took up his two testamentary documents ; both were 
addressed in the shape of letters to myself. The first 
was arapid though distinct appropriation of his enor- 
mous property, General rules were laid down upon 





tion—having known her from an infant—I begged per- 


pired, and the result was doubly unfortunate ; for, while 
his intentions were thus made known as finally pointing 
to England, which of itself made him an object of hatred 
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and suspicion, it also diminished his means of bribery. 
These considerations, along with another, made some 
French officers of high rank and influence the bitter 
enemies of my father. My mother, whom he had mar- 
ried when holding a brigadier-general’s commission in 
the Austrian service, was, by birth and by religion, a 
Jewess. She was of exquisite beauty, and had been 
sought in Morganatic marriage by an archduke of the 
Austrian family : but she had relied upon this plea, that 
hers was the purest and noblest blood amongst all Jewish 
families—that her family traced themselves, by tradition 
and a vast series of attestations, under the hands of the 
Jewish highpriests, to the Maccabees, and to the royal 
houses of Judea; and that for her it would be a degrada- 
tion to accept even of a sovereign prince on the terms of 
This was no vain pretension of osten- 
tatious vanity. It was one which had been admitted as 
valid for time immemorial in Transylvania and adjacent 
countries, where my mother’s family were rich and 
honoured, and took their seat amongst the dignitaries of 
the land. ‘I'he French officers I have alluded to without 
capacity for any thing so dignified as a deep passion, but 
merely in pursuit of a vagrant fancy that would, on the 
next day, have given place to another equally fleeting, 
had dared to insult my mother with proposals the most 
licentious—proposals as much below her rank and birth, 
as, at any rate, they would have been below her dignity 
of mind and her purity. These she had communicated 
to my father, who bitterly resented the chains of subor- 
dination which tied up his hands from avenging his in- 
juries. Still his eye told a tale which his superiors could 
brook as little as they could the disdainful neglect of his 
wife. More than one had been concerned in the injuries 
to my father and mother; more than one were interested 
in obtaining revenge. ‘Things could be done in German 
towns, and by favour of old German laws or usages, 
which even in France could not have been tolerated, 





such marriage. 


This my father’s enemies well knew, but this my father | 


also knew; and he endeavoured to lay down bis office of 
commissary. That, however. was a favour which he 
could not obtain. He was compelled to serve on the 
German campaign then commencing, and on the subse- 
quent one of Friedland and Eylau. Here he was caught 
in some one of the snares Jaid for him: first trepanned 
into an act which violated some rule of the service ; and 
then provoked into a breach of discipline against the 
general officer who had thus trepanned him. Now was 
the long-sought opportunity gained, and in that very 
quarter of Germany best fitted for improving it. My 
father was thrown into prison in your city, subjected to 
the atrocious oppression of your jailer, and the more de- 
testable oppression of your local laws. The charges 


against him were thought even to affect his life, and he | 


was humbled into suing for permission to send for his 
wife and children, Already, to his proud spirit, it was 
punishment enough that he should be reduced to sue for 
favour to one of his bitterest foes. 
their plan to refuse that. By way of expediting my 
mother’s arrival, a military courier, with every facility 
for the journey, was forwarded to her without delay. 
My mother, her two daughters, and myself, were then 


residing in Venice. I had, through the aid of my father’s | 


connections in Austria, been appointed in the imperial 
service, and held a high commission for my age. But 
on my father’s marching northwards with the French 
army, I had been recalled as an indispensable support to 
my mother. 
such, for I had barely accomplished my twelfth year ; but 
my premature growth, and my military station, had 
given me considerable knowledge of the world and pre- 
sence of mind. 

“ Our journey I pass over: but as I approach your 
city, that sepulchre of honour and happiness to my poor 
family, my heart beats with franticemotions. Never do 
I see that venerable dome of your minster from the 
forest, but I curse its form which reminds me of what 
we then surveyed for many a mile as we traversed the 
forest. For leagues before we approached the city, this 
object lay before us in relief upon the frosty blue sky ; 
and still it seemed never to increase. Such was the 
complaint of my little sister Mariamne. Most innocent 
child! would that it never had increased for thy eyes, 
but remained for ever at a distance! That same hour 
began the series of monstrous indignities which termi- 
nated the career of my ill-fated family. As we drew up 


to the city gates, the officer who inspected the passports, 


But it was no part of | 


Not that my years could have made me | 
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finding my mother and sisters described as Jewesses, 
which in my mother’s ears (reared in a region where 
| Jews are not dishonoured) always sounded a title of dis- 

tinction, summoned a subordinate agent, who in coarse 
| terms demanded his toll. We presumed this to be a 
road-tax for the carriage and horses, but we were quickly 
| undeceived : a small sum was demanded for each of my 
| sisters and my mother, as for so many head of cattle. I, 
{ 
| 





fancying some mistake, spoke to the man temperately, 
and, to do him justice, he did not seem desirous of in- 
sulting us; but he produced a printed board, on which, 
along with the vilest animals, Jews and Jewesses were 
rated at so much a head. Whilst we were debating the 
point, the officers of the gate wore a sneering smile upon 
their faces—the postilions were laughing together; and 
this, too, in the presence of three creatures whose ex- 
quisite beauty in different styles, agreeably to their dif- 
ferent ages, would have caused noblemen to have fallen 
| down and worshipped. My mother, who had never yet 
met with any flagrant insult on account of her national 
distinctions, was too much shocked to be capable of 
speaking. I whispered to her a few words, recalling her 
to her native dignity of mind, paid the money, and we 
drove to the prison. But the hour was past at which 
we could be admitted, and, as Jewesses, my mother and 
sisters could not be allowed to stay in the city: they 
were to go into the Jewish quarter, a part of the suburb 
| set apart for Jews, in which it was scarcely possible to 
obtain a lodging tolerably clean. My father, on the next 
day, we found, to our horror, at the point of death. To 
my mother he did not tell the worst of what he had en- 
| dured. ‘To me he told, that, driven to madness by the 
insults offered to him, he had upbraided the court-martial 
with their corrupt propensities, and had even mentioned 
| that overtures had been made to him for quashing the 
proceedings in return for a sum of two millions of francs; 
and that his sole reason for not entertaining the proposal 
was his distrust of those who made it. ‘They would 
have taken my money,’ said he, ‘ and then found a pre- 
| text for putting me to death—that I mighit tell no secrets,’ 
| This was too near the truth to be tolerated: in concert 
| with the local authorities, the military enemies of my 
father conspired against him—witnesses were suborned ; 
and, finally, under some antiquated law of the place, he 
was subjected, in secret, to a mode of torture which still 
lingers in the east of Europe. 

“‘He sank under the torture and the degradation. I, 
too, thoughtlessly—but by a natural movement of filial 
| indignation—suffered the truth to escape me in convers- 
ing with my mother. And she ; but I will preserve 
the regular succession of things. My father died: but 
he had taken such measures, in concert with me, that 
his enemies should never benefit by his property. Mean 
time my mother and sisters had closed my father’s eyes ; 
had attended his remains to the grave: and in every act 
connected with this last sad rite, had met with insults 
and degradations too mighty for human patience. My 
mother, now become incapable of self-command, in the 
fury of her righteous grief, publicly and in court de- 
nounced the conduct of the magistracy—taxed some of 
| them with the vilest proposals to herself—taxed them as 

a body with having used instruments of torture upon my 
| father; and finally, accused them of collusion with the 
| French military oppressors of the district. This last 
was a charge under which they quailed; for by that time 
the French had made themselves odious to all who re- 
tained a spark of patriotic feeling. My heart sank within 
me when I looked up at the bench, this tribunal of 
tyrants, all purple or livid with rage; when I looked at 
| them alternately and at my noble mother with her weep- 
| ing daughters—these so powerless, those so basely vin- 
dictive, and locally so omnipotent. Willingly I would 
have sacrificed all my wealth for a simple permission to 
quit this infernal city with my poor female relations, safe 
and undishonoured. But far other were the intentions 
of that incensed magistracy. My mother was arrested, 
charged with some offence equal to petty treason, or 
scandalum magnatum, or the sowing of sedition: and 
though what she said was true, where, alas! was she to 
look for evidence? Here was seen the want of gentle- 
men. Gentlemen, had they been even equally tyrannical, 
would have recoiled with shame from taking vengeance 
on a woman. And what a vengeance! Oh, heavenly 
powers! that I should live to mention such a thing! 
Man that is born of woman, to inflict upon woman per- 
sonal scourging on the bare back, and through the streets 








at noonday! Even for Christian women, the punish. 
ment was severe which the laws as igned to the offence 
in question. But for Jewesses, by one of the ancient 
laws against that persecuted people, far heavier and more 
degrading punishments were annexed to almost every 
offence. What else could be looked for in a city which 
welcomed its Jewish guests by valuing them at its gates 
as brute beasts? Sentence was passed, and the punish- 
ment was to be inflicted on two separate days, with an 
interval between each—doubtless to prolong the tortures 
of mind, but under a vile pretence of alleviating the 
physical torture. ‘Three days after would come the first 
day of punishment. My mother spent the time in read- 
ing her native Scriptures: she spent it in prayer and in 
musing: whilst her daughters clung and wept around 
her day and night—grovelling on the ground at the fect 
of any people in authority that entered their mother’s 
cell. That same interval—how was it passed by me? 
Now mark, my friend. Every man in office, or that 
could be presumed to bear the slightest influence, every 
wife, mother, sister, daughter of such men, I besieged 
morning, noon, and night. I wearied them with my 

supplications. I humbled myself to the dust; I, the 
haughtiest of God’s creatures, knelt and prayed to them 
for the sake of my mother. I besought them that I might 
undergo the punishment ten times over in her stead. 
And once or twice I did obtain the encouragement of a 
few natural tears—given more, however, as I was told, 
to my piety than to my mother’s deserts, But rarely 
was I heard out with patience; and from some houses 

repelled with personal indignities. The day came: I 
saw my mother half undressed by the base officials : [ 

heard the prison gates expand: I heard the trumpets of 
the magistracy sound. She had warned me what to do; 

I had warned myself. Would I sacrifice a retribution 
sacred and comprehensive, for the momentary triumph 
over an individual! If not, let me forbear to look out 
of doors: for I felt that in the self-same moment in 

which I saw the dog of an executioner raise his accursed 

hand against my mother, swifter than the lightning would 

my dagger search his heart. When I heard the roar of 
the cruel mob, I paused—endured—forbore. I stole out 
by by-lanes of the city from my poor exhausted sisters, 
whom I left sleeping in each other’s innocent arms, into 
the forest. There I listened to the shouting populace : 
there even I fancied that I could trace my poor mother’s 
route by the course of the triumphant cries. There, 
even then, even then, I made—oh! silent forest, thou 
heardst me when I made—a vow that I have kept too 
faithfully. Mother, thou art avenged: sleep, daughter 
of Jerusalem! For at length the oppressor sleeps with 

thee. And thy poor son has paid, in discharge of his 
vow, the forfeit of his own happiness, of a paradise 
opening upon earth, of a heart as innocent as thine, and 
a face as fair. 

“T returned, and found my mother returned. She 
slept by starts, but she was feverish and agitated; and 
when she awoke and first saw me, she blushed as if I 
could think that real degradation had settled upon her. 
Then it was that I told her of my vow. Her eyes were 
lambent with fierce light for a moment; but, when I 
went on more eagerly to speak of my hopes and projects, 
she called me to her—kissed me, and whispered— Oh, 
not so, my son: think not of me—think not of ven- 
geance—think only of poor Berenice and Mariamne.’ 
Ay, that thought was startling. Yet this magnanimous 
and forbearing mother, as I knew by the report of our 
one faithful female servant, had, in the morning, during 
her bitter trial, behaved as might have become a daughter 
of Judas Maccabeus: she had looked serenely upon the 
vile mob, and awed even them by her serenity; she had 
disdained to utter a shriek when the cruel lash fell upon 
her fair skin, There is a point that makes the triumph 
over natural feelings of pain easy or not easy—the de- 
gree in which we count upon the sympathy of the by- 
standers. My mother had it not in the beginning; but 
long before the end, her celestial beauty, the divinity of 
injured innocence, the pleading of common womanhood 
in the minds of the lowest class, and the reaction of 
manly feeling in the men, had worked a great change in 
the mob. Some began now to threaten those who had 
been active in insulting her: the silence of awe and 
respect succeeded to noise and uproar; and feelings 
which they scarcely understood, mastered the rude rab- 
ble as they witnessed more and more the patient forti- 





tude of the sufferer. Menaces began to rise towards the 
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THE AVENGER. 








executioner. Things wore such.an aspect that the ma- 
gistrates put a sudden end to the scene, 

« That day we received permission to go home to our 
poor house in the Jewish quarter. I know not whether 
you are learned enough in Jewish usages to be aware, 
that in every Jewish house, where old traditions are kept 
up, there is one room consecrated to confusion ; a room 
always locked up and sequestered from vulgar use, except 
on occasions of memorable affliction, where every thing 
is purposely in disorder—broken—shattered—mutilated : 
to typify, by symbols appalling to the eye, that desolation 
which has so long trampled on Jerusalem, and the ravages 
of the boar within the vineyards of Judea. My mother, 
as a Hebrew princess, maintained all traditional customs: 
even in this wretched suburb she had her ‘ chamber of 
desolation.’ There it was that I and my sisters heard 
her last words. The rest of her sentence was to be car- 
ried into effect within a week. She, mean time, had 
disdained to utter any word of fear; but that energy of 
self-control had made the suffering but the more bitter. 
Fever and dreadful agitation had succeeded. Her dreams 
showed sufficiently to us, who watched her couch, that 
terror for the future mingled with the sense of degrada- 
tion for the past. Nature asserted her rights. But the 
more she shrank from the suffering, the more did she 
proclaim how severe it had been, and consequently how 
noble the self-conquest. Yet, as her weakness increased, 
so did her terror; until I besought her to take comfort, 
assuring her that, in case any attempt should be made 
to force her out again to public exposure, I would kill 
the man who came to execute the order—that we would 
all die together—and there would be a common end to 
her injuries and her fears, She was reassured by what 
I told her of my belief that no future attempt would be 
made upon her. She slept more tranquilly—but her 
fever increased ; and slowly she slept away into the ever- 
lasting sleep which knows of no to-morrow. 

“ Here came a crisis in my fate. Should I stay and 
attempt to protect my sisters? But, alas! what power 
had [ to do so amongst our enemies? Rachael and | 
consulted; and many a scheme we planned. Even 
whilst we consulted, and the very night after my mother 
had been committed to the Jewish burying-ground, came 
an officer, bearing an order for me to repair to Vienna. 
Some officer in the French army having watched the 
transaction respecting my parents, was filled with shame 
and grief. He wrote a statement of the whole to an 
Austrian officer of rank, my father’s friend, who obtained 
from the emperor an order, claiming me asa page of 
his own, and an officer in the household service. Oh, 
heavens! what a neglect that it did not include my 
sisters! However, the next best thing was that I should 
use my influence at the imperial court to get them passed 
to Vienna. This I did, to the utmost of my power. But 
seven months elapsed before I saw the emperor. If my 
applications ever met his eye he might readily suppose 
that your city, my friend, was as safe a place as another 
for my sisters. Nor did I myself know all its dangers. 
At length, with the emperor’s leave of absence, I return- 
ed. And what did I find? Eight months had passed, 
and the faithful Rachael had died. The poor sisters, 
clinging together, but now utterly bereft of friends, knew 
not which way to turn. In this abandonment they fell 
into the insidious hands of the ruffian jailer. My eldest 
sister, Berenice, the stateliest and noblest of beauties, 
had attracted this ruffian’s admiration, while she was in 
the prison with her mother. And when I returned to 
your city, armed with the imperial passports for all, I 
fgund that Berenice had died in the villain’s custody : 
nor could I obtain any thing beyond a legal certificate of 
her death. And finally, the blooming, laughing Ma- 
riamne, she also had died—and of affliction for the loss 
of her sister, You, my friend, had been absent upon 
your travels during the calamitous history I have recited. 
You had seen neither my father nor my mother. But 
you came in time to take under your protection, from the 
abhorred wretch the jailer, my little broken-hearted Ma- 
riamne. And when sometimes you fancied that you had 
seen me under other circumstances, in her it was, my 
dear friend, and in her features that you saw mine. 

« Now was the world a desert to me. I cared little, 
in the way of love, which way I turned. But in the 
way of hatred I cared every thing. I transferred myself 
to the Russian service, with the view of gaining some 
appointment on the Polish frontier which might put it 
in my power to execute my vow of destroying all the 














magistrates of your city. War, however, raged, and 
carried me into far other regions. It ceased, and there | 
was little prospect that another generation would see it | 
relighted ; for the disturber of peace was a prisoner for | 
ever, and al] nations were exhausted. Now, then, it be- 
came necessary that I should adopt some new mode for 
executing my vengeance ; and the more so, because an- | 
nually some were dying of those whom it was my mission | 
to punish. A voice ascended to me, day and night, from | 
the graves of my father and mother, calling for ven- | 
geance before it should be too late. I took my measures | 
thus: Many Jews were present at Waterloo. From | 
amongst these, all irritated against Napoleon for the ex- 

pectations he had raised, only to disappoint, by his great | 
assembly of Jews at Paris, I selected eight, whom I knew | 
familiarly as men hardened by military experience against | 
the movements of pity. With these as my beagles, I 

hunted for some time in your forest before opening my 

regular campaign; and I am surprised that you did not 

hear of the death which met the executioner—him I 

mean who dared to lift his hand against my mother. 

This man I met by accident in the forest; and I slew 

him. I talked with the wretch as a stranger at first, 

upon the memorable case of the Jewish lady. Had he 

relented, had he expressed compunction, J might have 

relented. But far otherwise: the dog, not dreaming to | 
whom he spoke, exulted ; he But why repeat the 

villain’s words? I cut him to pieces. Next I did this. | 
My agents I caused to matriculate separately at the col- 
lege. ‘i'hey assumed the college dress. And now mark 
the solution of that mystery which caused such per- 
plexity. Simply as students we all had an unsuspected | 
amission at any house. Just then there was a common } 
practice, as you will remember, amongst the younger 
students, of going out a masking—that is, of entering 
houses in the academic dress, and with the face masked. 
This practice subsisted even during the most intense 
alarm from the murderers; for the dress of the students 
was supposed to bring protection along with it. But | 
even after suspicion had connected itself with this dress, 

it was sufficient that I should appear unmasked at the 

head of the maskers, to insure them a friendly reception. | 
Hence the facility with which death was inflicted, and 

that unaccountable absence of any motion towards an 

alarm. I took hold of my victim, and he looked at me 

with smiling security. Our weapons were hid under 

our academic robes; and even when we drew them out, 

and at the moment of applying them to the throat, they | 
still supposed our gestures to be part of the pantomime | 
we were performing. Did I relish this abuse of personal 
confidance in myself? No—I loathed it, and I grieved | 
for its necessity ; but my mother, a phantom not seen 
with bodily eyes, but ever present to my mind, con- 
tinually ascended before me: and still I shouted aloud 
to my astounded victim—‘ This comes from the Jewess ! 
Hound of hounds! Do you remember the Jewess whom 
you dishonoured, and the oaths which you broke in 
order that you might dishonour her, and the righteous | 
law which you violated, and the cry of anguish from | 
her son, which you scoffed at?’ Who I was, what I 

avenged, and whom, I made every man aware, and | 
every woman, before I punished them. The details of | 
the cases I need not repeat. One or two I was obliged, | 
at the beginning, to commit to my Jews. ‘The suspicion 

was thus, from the first, turned aside by the notoriety | 
of my presence elsewhere; but I took care that none | 
suffered who had not either been upon the guilty list | 
of magistrates who condemned the mother, or of those | 
who turned away with mockery from the supplication | 
of the son. 

«It pleased God, however,. to place a mighty tempta- 
tion in my path, which might have persuaded me to 
forego all thoughts of vengeance, to forget my vow, to 
forget the voices which invoked me from the grave. 
This was Margaret Liebenheim. Ah! how terrific ap- 
peared my duty of bloody retribution, after her angel’s 
face and angel’s voice had calmed me. With respect to 
her grandfather, strange it is to mention, that never did 
my innocent wife appear so lovely as precisely in the 
relation of grand-daughter. So beautiful was her good- 
ness to the old man, and so divine was the childlike 
innocence on her part, contrasted with the guilty recol- 
lections associated with him—for he was amongst the 
guiltiest towards my mother—still I delayed Ais punish- 
ment to the last; and, for his child’s sake, I would have 
pardoned him—nay, I had resolved to do so, when a 











fierce Jew, who had a deep malignity towards this man, 
swore that he would accomplish Ais vengeance at all 
events, and perhaps might be obliged to include Margaret 
in the ruin, unless I adhered to the original scheme. 
Then I yielded ; for circumstances armed this man with 
momentary power. But the night fixed on was one in 
which I had reason to know that my wife would be ab- 
sent: for so I had myself arranged with her, and the 
unhappy counter arrangement I do not yet understand. 
Let me add, that the sole purpose of my clandestine 
marriage was to sting her grandfather’s mind with the 
belief that Ais family had been dishonoured, even as he 
had dishonoured mine. He Jearned, as I took care that 
he should, that his grand-daughter carried about with her 
the promises of a mother, and did not know that she had 
the sanction of a wife. This discovery made him, in 
one day, become eager for the marriage he had previously 
opposed ; and this discovery also embittered the misery 
of his death. At that moment I attempted to think only 
of my mother’s wrongs; but in spite of all I could do, 
this old man appeared to me in the light of Margaret’s 
grandfather—and, had I been left to myself, he would 
have been saved. As it was, never was horror equal to 
mine when I met her flying to his succour. I had relied 
upon her absence; and the misery of that moment, 
when her eye fell upon me in the very act of seizing her 
grandfather, far transcended all else that I have suffered 
in these terrific scenes. She fainted in my arms, and 
I and another carried her up stairs and procured water: 
mean time her grandfather had been murdered, even 
whilst Margaret fainted. 1 had, however, under the fear 
of discovery, though never anticipating a rencontre with 
herself, forestalled the explanation requisite in such a 
case, to make my conduct intelligible. I had told her, 
under feigned names, the story of my mother and my 
sisters. She knew their wrongs: had heard me 
contend for the right of vengeance. Consequently, in 
our parting interview, one word only was required to 
place myself in a new position to her thoughts. I needed 
ouly to say I was that son; that unhappy mother, so 
miserably degraded and outraged, was mine. 

“ As to the jailer, he was met by a party of us. Not 
suspecting that any of us could be connected with the 
family, he was led to talk of the most hideous details 
with regard to my poor Berenice. ‘The child had not, 
as had been insinuated, aided her own degradation, but 
had nobly sustained the dignity of her sex and her family. 
Such advantages as the monster pretended to have gained 
over her—sick, desolate, and latterly delirious—were, by 
his own confession, not obtained without violence. This 
was too much. Forty thousand lives, had he possessed 
them, could not have gratified my thirst for revenge. 
Yet, had he but showed courage, he should have died 
the death of asoldier. But the wretch showed cowardice 
the most abject, and——, but you know his fate. 

«“ Now, then, all is finished, and human nature is 
avenged. Yet, if you complain of the bloodshed and 
the terror, think of the wrongs which created my rights: 
think of the sacrifice by which I gave a tenfold strength 
to those rights; think of the necessity for a dreadful con- 
cussion, and shock to society, in order to carry my lesson 
into the councils of princes. 

«This will now have been effected, And ye, victims 
of dishonour, will be glorified in your deaths; ye will 
not have suffered in vain, nor died without a monument. 
Sleep, therefore, sister Berenice—sleep, gentle Mariamne, 
in peace. And thou, noble mother, let the outrages 
sown in thy dishonour, rise again and blossom in wide 
harvests of honour for the women of thy afflicted race. 
Sleep, daughters of Jerusalem, in the sanctity of your 
sufferings. And thou, if it be possible, even more be- 
loved daughter of a Christian fold, whose company was 
too soon denied to him in life, open thy grave to receive 
him, who, in the hour of death, wishes to remember no 
title which he wore on earth but that of thy chosen and 
adoring lover, 


she 


*“ Maxim Iran.” 


THE END. 
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From Blackwood's Magazine. 


The Bace fAterchant of Pamur. 


In the beautiful city of Namur, in Flanders, there 

lived an old widow, whose very existence was unknown, 
unless to those who saw her in church, which she fre- 
quented every day, or in her small shop, where she car- 
ried on a trade in silks and laces. Perhaps poor Madame 
Le Blond might have died as unknown as she had lived, 
if she had not had the good fortune to have a son, who, 
as he grew to man’s estate, attracted a good deal of ob- 
servation among his towns-people, particularly the fairer 
portion of them. He was now in his two and twentieth 
year; a modest, sedate young man, who did great credit 
to the training of his mother—unknowing of evil, and, 
indeed, having no acquaintance beyond the small circle 
of devout and respectable old ladies who formed the 
society of his parent. Of money he had no great store, 
as his father, who, however, was an officer high in the 
army, had died without fortune, and the small trade in 
lace did little more than keep the widow and her son 
alive. But the virtues and good qualities of young Le 
Blond would never have made him a reputation in Na- 
mur, if he had not been the handsomest young fellow that 
all Flanders, or perhaps all Europe, had to boast of. In 
what his good looks consisted, or from what collocation 
of limbs and features his excessive handsomeness arose, 
we find it impossible to describe. Suffice it to say, that 
there was a something—whatever that something might 
be—that made his form and face a study for the painter 
—and, as was soon sufliciently proved, when he began 
to assist his mother in her trade—there were a good many 
painters in the fair town of Namur, of the softer sex, 
who were in search of such a model. For instantly on 
young Le Blond commencing business, there was such 
a rush upon his shop, as if his silks were the richest that 
India had ever sent home, and his laces finer than those 
of Malines. ‘Trade prospered so strangely under his 
management, that the old lady could find no means of 
accounting for it but the interposition of two or three of 
the saints, to whose service she accordingly devoted her- 
self with more energy than ever ; leaving the young man 
in the shop to profit by their favour. ‘The admiration 
of his visiters was not created by any splendour of dress 
or decoration. At that time it was the fashion for young 
gallants to shine forth in all the splendour of a huge 
periwig and a long sword. But the widow’s parsimony 
—or indeed her poverty—forbade any such ornaments— 
and the poor youth was left to the natural simplicity of 
his rich brown hair, that waved in long curls over his 
snow-white collar—and to the unadorned plainness of a 
tight-fitting coat and pantaloons, to which was appended 
neither sword nor dagger. Asto Le Blond himself, be 
did not take any notice whether people wondered at his 
wiglessness or not. He was totally unconscious of any 
thing peculiar either in his dress or appearance; and had 
not the remotest idea what exact note was taken of both 
by the fairest and loftiest Jadies in Namur. When the 
*shop was filled with the beauty and fashion of the whole 
city—buying, as if in emulation—and smiling conde- 
scendingly on the attentive laceman, “See, my son!” 
whispered the good widow, as she took her rosary and 
hurried off to church, “ see how the saints have blest our 
piety—our zeal—our industry!” The son bent reli- 
giously as she passed by, and thanked the saints for their 
goodness. 

But when, after some time, it became evident, even to 
the old lady, that the saints were somewhat arbitrary in 
their favours, and in fact only rewarded piety, and zeal, 
and industry, in the person of the son—leaving the poor 
widow, as often as she took charge of the business, 
without any customers whatsoever—she addressed him 
one day in a more serious manner than usual. « Alas, 
alas, | am an old and feeble woman, and have not the 
way of talking to customers as you have; ’t were better 

I have laboured and kept house, and 
Work now for your- 


for me to give up. 
saved and scraped long enough. 


self; take a wife, and I will live with you peaceably till 
I die.” 

The son, who was never known to disobey an injunc- 
tion of his mother, found this very reasonable. He 
knew that it was usual when a man reached a certain 
age, for him to take a wife ; and why should he trouble 
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his head about what was the object of such a pro- 
ceeding ? 

“ But where shall I get a wife, mother?” said the son. 

“ Leave that to me,” replied the widow, “ 1’ll manage 
every thing.” 

“ How if I were to take Maria, my godfather’s daugh- 
ter?” enquired Le Blond—* she is a well behaved girl. 
I recollect when we were children, we used to play at 
man and wife. My godfather spoke of it to me last 
week,” 

«« He spoke to me, too,” said the mother—* but that 
can never be—and for a hundred and fifty reasons, I 
will only mention to you half a dozen of them. First, 
as long as we did not get on in our trade, your godfather 
looked at us over his shoulder—now, when he sees we 
are prospering, he tries to be civil. I can’t bear the old 
fox. Second, Maria is good and tidy, and active—but 
she has nothing. A merchant, my dear son, must not 
ask what a wife is, but what she Aas. Nothing multi- 
plied by nothing produces nothing. ‘l'hird, there are 
objections to it which I am acquainted with, and even if 
there were none, I would never give my consent to it 
while I live. Fourth” 

« Enough, enough,” mother,” interrupted the young 
man. “It was nothing but a suggestion of my own. 
Choose another for me yourself.” 

In a very few days the careful mother had fixed upon 
another, the daughter of Paulet the silversmith. The 
girl was rich, but hideously ugly. A hump on her back, 
and an eye closed up by the small-pox, were the smallest 
of the unlovelinesses of the selected bride. It was from 
these causes she had not obtained a husband, though her 
wealth was enough to have tempted a dozen. Master 
Paulet the silversmith agreed with the old lady in a mo- 
ment; and the young damsel, who had never ventured 
to hope that any of the four known quarters of the globe 
would have produced her a wooer, blushed so celestially 
when she heard of Le Blond’s proposal, that her coun- 
tenance actually became blue. But the good Le Blond, 
when he heard of his acquisition, looked exactly of the 
same colour. When he had recovered a little from his 
first surprise, he held out all his ten fingers, and said, 
« See, mother, I will count you not one reason, but two 
hundred and fifty—on these fingers, why young Made- 
moiselle Paulet can never be my wife. First, when I 
only think of it, it gives me the scarlet fever; secondly, 
influenza; thirdly, giddiness in the head—fourthly, 
Asiatic cholera; fifthly”’ 

«“ Hold!” exclaimed Madame Le Blond, who did not 
wish to hear the remaining two hundred grounds of 
dissent : “ you speak like an apothecary, not a merchant. 
Let us calculate, if we turn over the lady’s portion ten 
times in the year, how much our gains will be.” 

But the mother and son never brought their reckon- 
ings to the same sum. ‘This produced a little bitterness 
between them; the lady stood on the oldness and wisdom 
of her head—the young man on the youth and warmth 
of his heart; and when head and heart are at variance, 
there can be no great comfort till their discrepancies are 
reconciled. Home became uncomfortable to even the 
best and most unsophisticated of sons. If it had not 
been for the strong filial affection he retained be would 
| have left the poor old lady to herself. As it was, he 
went more frequently abroad than he had ever done in 
his life, in order to hear no more of his pestilence-creat- 
ing bride. Once, indeed, he was nearly off altogether, 
and it was on the following occasion. 














THE APPARITION. 

One morning he had gone to mass, as was his custom, 
and he observed kneeling, not far from him, a female 
figure in a rich, yet simple traveling dress, with her face 
hidden by a gold-spangled veil. ‘The worshipper, al- 
| though the golden balls of her rosary fell quickly through 
| her fingers, did not seem to be very deep in her devo- 
|tions, She appeared to regard Le Blond with great 
| attention, and then she whispered to her neighbour, and 
| then both of them looked at him. Le Blond saw their 
| proceedings, but took little notice. The thought only 
crossed him, “ Ah! they are not so hideous as my pretty 
bargain.”’ JSut this, to be sure, he thought at the sight 
of every woman he saw, and it only added to his distress. 
As he left the church he observed that the ladies also 
got up, and moved away. A number of gentlemen fol- 








second, and drove off. Le Blond concluded from ali 
this that they must have been duchesses at the least, 
But this momentary apparition made the deeper impres. 
sion on him that it presented itself to him again. As 
he wandered the same day, to dispel his melancholy 
thoughts, through the lower town, over the stone bridge 
across the Sambre, he took a fancy to climb the Castle. 
hill. On the steps of the lower ascent he was encoun- 
tered by the gentlemen he had seen at church. The two 
carriages were also drawn up in waiting. When he had 
ascended a little way, to where the road makes the second 
turning, he met the lady in the gold-spangled veil in 
lively conversation with her friend, and loud in her ad- 
miration of the prospect ; for from that point the view 
of Namur is very beautiful, as it lies between the two 
mountains, surrounded and crossed by the Meuse and 
the Sambre, and the rivulet, the Bederin. But ladies, 
in coming down steps, should take care not to be lively 
in conversation, or ecstatic about scenery. A false step 
is easily made even where there is no snow to make it 
slippery. Of this the veiled lady gave a striking exam- 
ple—she fell with a loud scream. Le Blond rushed up 
the steps to her assistance, and raised her courteously, 
She thanked him, and took the arm he had offered for 
her support. But as her foot was slightly hurt, she fre. 
quently paused, on their downward way, to rest. She 
asked many questions of the polite Le Blond, and when 
she heard, among other things, that he dealt in lace, she 
expressed a wish to buy, named the hotel where she re- 
sided, and fixed an hour for him to bring some articles 
for her inspection. He was directed to ask for the 
Countess de St. Silvain. She would probably have 
talked much longer, had not the gentlemen come up the 
steps to enquire what had detained the lady. She re- 
lated the accident in answer to their respectful enquiries ; 
and on hearing it they nearly fell into fits, conducted her 
with the utmost care to the carriage, and left Le Blond 
transfixed to the spot. In the course of time, however, 
he recovered himself sufficiently to find his way home, 
and tell his mother the whole occurrence. At the ap- 
pointed hour he went to the hotel, and enquired for the 
Countess de St. Silvain. He was conducted to her 
apartment, and found her still in her traveling dress, and 
still enveloped in the gold-spangled veil. He laid before 
her two boxes of the costliest laces; her choice was 
quickly made; she paid him the price demanded, and 
added a piece of gold for the trouble she had given him 
in coming to the hotel. After this she again led him 
into conversation, as she had done in the morning on the 
hill. When Le Blond told her that he had never yet 
been more than twenty miles from Namur, she wondered 
at his want of curiosity, and asked him if he would 
enter into her service. 

“ You will see all France,” she said ; «I will give you 
more than you make by your trade. You shall be pri- 
vate secretary either to me or my lord—my husband.” 

This was said in such a soft sweet tone that Le Blond 
was nearly tempted ; particularly as at that very moment 
a thought came across him of the very untempting 
Mademoiselle Paulet, and the different tone she spoke 
in. But, then, to leave his old mother—such a step was 
impossible, And though he had threatened a hundred 
times rather to throw himself on the wide world than 
marry the silversmith’s daughter, still, when he thought 
of how desolate his departure would make the poor old 
woman, he declined the countess’s invitation, and told 
her he could not leave an aged parent who had no friend 
in the world but himself. When he came home and told 
the whole story to his mother, she, who, like most 
mothers, had a higher opinion of the return due by her 
son for all her kindness, than of any thing else, ex- 
claimed, in a sort of pet, at the very thought of such a 
proposition, “Go, if you please, you disobedient boy, 
but Mademoiselle Paulet must go with you. Marriage, 
I see, is the only thing to save you; and I have gone 
too far in the business with the silversmith to draw back 
with honour.” 

Driven to despair, Le Blond went next day to offer 
himself to the countess, but-he came back to his shop 
half broken hearted. The countess had left Namur ! 


AN INTERFERENCE. 
The apparition was soon forgotten; but old Madame 


Le Blond did not forget Mademoiselle Paulet. ‘« Custom 
at last makes all things tolerable.’ This proverb was 





| 
lowed them respectfully, assisted them at the church 
door into a magnificent carriage, went themselves into a 


repeated in Le Blond’s ear day afterday. Day after day 
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he denied its truth. In this way a whole year was 

assed 3 and then other sorrows came in addition. Louis 
XIV. had taken it into his head to be a great man ; even 
already people called him Louis the Great; but what 
will not people do to please an individual with an army 
of two hundred thousand men? At last, in the year 
1692, he advanced in person to besiege Namur, and, 
with a few wagon loads of powder, blew all Madame Le 
Blond’s plans of marrying her son to the silversmith’s 
daughter into the air. For, after an attack of eight days, 
he carried the city; and after two and twenty days he 
carried the castles; and Madame Le Blond grew ill 
from the extremity of her fears, and died. Le Blond 
was infinitely obliged to the French monarch for his 
timely interposition ; but at the same time his grief for 
his poor mother was sincere. That careful manager 
left behind her a far more considerable succession than 
he had expected. Without his knowledge she had 
scraped together sundry rouleau’s of gold, which enabled 
the young man to carry a design he had long entertained 
into execution—namely, to remove into a more spacious 
wareroom. In about a quarter of a year he had left the 
small shop in the small street, and had settled himself in 
fine commodious premises in one of the most fashionable 
parts of the town. His customers, both male and female, 
soon found him out. It was no small addition to his 
gratification that his new dwelling had a small garden 
attached to it; for he was an enthusiast in his love for 
plants and flowers. The garden was surrounded on all 
sides by those of his neighbours. Little hedges and 
even flower borders were the only divisions between 
them; so that they presented the appearance of one 
large garden, instead of numerous small ones. In the 
portion belonging to Le Blond, there was a bower of 
wild jasmine. Here it was that he resolved to spend his 
happiest hours, and to devote himself to the study of 
Italian, in order to be able, like other silk merchants, to 
write to bis correspondents in their own language. The 
splendid house of which he had hired the ground-floor, 
belonged to the president of the sovereign court, who 
troubled himself very little about his tenant. Every 
thiag went on delightfully. ‘The ladies, who had former- 
ly shown so much favour to the wares of the handsome 
laceman, did not desert him in his new position. They 
were constantly dropping in to rummage his stock and 
make their purchases, and have a few minutes’ conver- 
sation. Le Blond, indeed, appeared to grow handsomer 
every day ; but the ladies maintained that his silks and 
laces were the best in Namur, and his prices the most 
reasonable. Happy, happy Le Blond! But, on the 
other hand, his efforts were not so prosperous in respect 
to the Italian grammar. It was a wearisome employ- 
ment; and besides this, it was not long before he en- 
countered another obstacle to his studies. 


THE OBSTACLE, 


One warm summer day, as he went into the garden 
with the Italian grammar in his hand, and was about to 
enter the jasmine bower, he perceived that it was already 
occupied. A young lady sat there, busily intent upon a 
book. She was apparently not more than eighteen— 
graceful as a lily—in ehort, a maiden such as Le Blond 
had never seen in his life. For it was not an every-day 
sight—that throat of snow, those cheeks of roses, those 
glowing lips, end, round the stately head, those raven 
tresses waving in a cloud that might have formed a por- 
tion of the Egyptian darkness. Le Blond stood at the 
entrance of the bower abashed and thunderstruck. No 
less astonished was the beautiful stranger at the approach 
of Le Blond, who appeared to her like a being from an- 
other world. She seemed, indeed, never to have gazed 
on a Le Blond before. In the agitation of the moment 
she bowed to him, and he nearly curtsied to her, and 
both begged pardon a thousand times, without being 
offended with each other in the least degree. At last a 
conversation was commenced ; the beauty carried it on 
with wonderful fluency, but without much benefit to Le 
Blond ; for, in the first place, that individual’s soul was 
situated more in his eyes than his ears; and, in the 
second place, her French was nearly unintelligible, and 
terribly mixed with Italian idioms, But they made out 
that they were neighbours. The garden that joined the 
foot of Le Blond’s belonged to the great house, whose 
front looked towards the street of St. Fiacre; the said 
street of St. Fiacre being parallel with that in which Le 
Blond resided. He had come to learn Italian ; she with 


a French grammar—for she had only been three months 
arrived from Italy, and was anxious to acquire the French 
as quickly as possible. While they were engaged in 
this mutual explanation, which was, indeed, a somewhat 
tedious process—for signs and attitudes had to assist in 
the translation of Italian into French, and French into 
Italian—a female voice was heard calling the name Jac- 
queline! Hereupon Jacqueline rapidly took leave, lifted 
the grammar from the table, and disappeared. Le Blond 
stood nearly rooted to the ground, and was scarcely 
aware of what had passed. He seated himself on the 
bench she had left—he dreamed—he raved as if intoxi- 
cated, and was profuse in complimentary speeches to the 
vanished beauty, as if she were still before him. And 
now, for the first time, he cursed with all his heart 
his ignorance of Italian, and swore by ali the saints 
to devote himself to the study of the grammar, that he 
might tell his neighbour—he was not exactly certain 
what. But when he seized the grammar, he perceived 
that the book was not the same—it was a French one. 
In the agitation of the moment Jacqueline had taken his 
Italian rudiments, and left her own. He scarcely ven- 
tured to touch the holy leaves that had been consecrated 
by her fingers, and lamented his fate in being only Julius 
Le Blond, and not the enviable Italian grammar that 
Jacqueline had carried away with her. He did not re- 
cover himself the whole day ; but when there were no 
customers in his shop, he sat in the little back parlour 
and gazed at the jasmine bower, and the great house be- 
yond it that it belonged to. It was only towards the 
evening that the thought struck him that it would be 
proper to go and restore the volume, and by way of en- 
suring its safe delivery, to give it to his lovely neighbour 
with his own hand. He set off on the instant, and had 
very soon hurried through the cross alley and reached 
the street of St. Fiacre. The great house was easily 
discovered. On the ground-floor was a merchant’s shop, 
and there, in great letters on a black board, he read, 
“ Mesdemoiselles Buonvicini, mantuamakers from Mi- 
lan.” 

Thus far all was well; but all of a sudden a sort of 
failing of nerve got possession of him ; he went past the 
palace, for a palace it really was, the whole length of the 
street ; and only recovered his courage when he had got 
tosome distance. “ Why shouldn’tI goin?” he thought; 
“Tam not going to do any harm.” He turned round, 
but with every step that he made towards the palace his 
nervousness increased. ‘ What will she say when she 
sees me with the grammar? Won't she consider me a 
pushing, impertinent fool? Couldn’t [ wait till she 
asked me for the book herself? And which of the sis- 
ters Buonvicini is Jacqueline? Who can tell whether 
she is athome? And, besides, wouldn’t it be giving up 
the grammar, the only chance I have of ever seeing her 
again?” In the midst of these ruminations, he was long 
past the palace on the other side; but with every step his 
anxiety to call upon Jacqueline grew stronger. Again 
and again he returned, and always lost heart at the door. 
At last, when he had wearied himself with his wander- 
ings up the street and down the street, he fairly put the 
grammar into his pocket, and betook himself—grumbling 
at his want of impudence—to his little back parlour 
again. 


THE MISTAKE, 


The good and modest Le Blond soon discovered some 
gleams of comfort in his distress) The French gram- 


its bringing him to another interview with the owner. 
We cannot maintain that he enjoyed his supper on that 
night, but there are occasions when people can live very 
well upon air; and, indeed, build stately castles on the 
same unsubstantial foundation. For instance, Le Blond 
was delighted beyond measure that the beautiful Jacque- 
line was of no higher rank than a milliner—it fitted so 
admirably to his own trade in laces ard silks. His plans 
were innumerable, and one of the most fixed of them 
was, to make the captivating Mademoiselle Buonvicini, 
with all convenient expedition, into Madame Le Blond. 
The only question was, how such an angel was to be 
won?t These plans, and even this last one, were ad- 
mirably well laid with but one error in them, and that 
was, that Jacqueline resided indeed in the palace, but, 
alas! alas! not on the ground-floor, She was no con- 
nection of the sisters Buonvicini, but was the only 





daughter of the French general De Fano, who had re- 


mar he laid safely under lock and key, as a pledge of | 


ceived some wounds at the siege of Namur, and had 
remained to have themcured. The good laceman—who 
had entirely accommodated himself to his situation, and, 
in consequence of his mother’s advice, entirely forgotten 
the former rank of his fither—would never have ven- 
tured on such an undertaking as to lay siege to the heart 
of the daughter of one of the grand monarque’s most 
famous generals. Poor Julius was no politician, and 
had never even heard of General De Fano’s name. Jac- 
queline, on the other hand—for since we have told the 
secrets of one of the parties, we may as well be equally 
communicative about the other—Jacqueline had left the 
jasmine bower, in scarcely an inferior state of bewilder- 
ment—she could not drive Le Blond out of her memory, 
and in girls of eighteen the seat of the memory is the 
heart. Now the image of a Le Blond in the heart is 
not unattended with danger to girls of even a year or 
two older than Jacqueline. She was anxious to know 
who he was; but, as to making any enquiry that might 
lead to the supposition that she took any interest in the 
inatter, such a thing never entered herhead. She tried, 
therefore, to attain the information in a roundabout sort 
of a way, and discovered that the great house to which 
the jasmine bower belonged, was inhabited by my lord 
How, then, was it possible to doubt that 





the president. 
Le Blond was one of his sons ! 

She had soon perceived the exchange that had hap- 
pened of their grammars; by a paper mark at the place, 
she saw that his lesson had stopt short at the conjugation 
of Io amo; a verb which she was quite able to translate 
into the French J'aime. But somehow, on this occasion, 


feelings, for which she could not exactly account; and 
more than once she went into the apartment of her 
dressing-maid, whose window commanded a view of the 
jasmine bower. Every morning, as soon as the sun rose, 
both the young people kept constantly looking towards 
the arbour; one watched for the other’s appearance, 
only that they might restore the grammars; but, as 
neither of them liked to be the first to go, three days 
were wasted in useless expectation. Jacqueline was 
very restless, and Le Blond nearly died of anxiety. 
THE LESSONS. 

At last, on the fourth morning, just as the sun was 
rising, the bashful Le Blond determined to visit the jas- 
mine bower. And, as he went to the window, he saw a 
fizure in white wandering in the milliner’s garden. With 
the speed of lightning he rushed forth, the grammar 
under his arm, and pretended to be busy examining his 
flowers ; keeping his eye, however, attentively fixed on 
the movements of the living flower on the other side of 
the hedge. She approached the arbour—he walked to- 
wards it at the same time. Heavens! how both began 
to blush as they mutually showed the borrowed volumes ! 
at last, however, the explanation was made, and the ex- 
change effected. When once the conversation was com- 
menced, it seemed to flow more naturally than either of 
them could have expected. Jacqueline complained of 
the difficulty of French; Le Blond of the tediousness 
of Italian. The complaints of each raised in the other 
the tenderest emotions of pity ; and nothing in the world 
could be more natural than the offer to be of assistance 
to each other in their studies—they resolved to dedicate 
the first hour after sunrise to this system of mutual in- 
struction—long before Pestalozzi was born—and they 
| fixed on the hour of prime, probably, because in both 
grammars was the proverb, 





“ The morning hour 
Brings golden dower.” 


It was wonderful what a charming school-room they 
made of the jasmine arbour. The commencement was 
made that very hour. ‘They sat down beside each other 
on the bench, and took the grammar in hand with the 
most studious intentions in the world. Perhaps, indeed, 
they might have made more progress in the language, if 
they had not sat quite so close. For when, by any acci- 
| dent, Le Blond was touched by Jacqueline’s arm; or if, 
|in the morning breeze, one of her curls was waved 
against his cheek, a sort of shudder passed through him; 
he forgot the art of speaking either in his own language 
or any other; and appeared, poor fellow, to be labouring 
under a difficulty of breathing ; or, when Jacqueline’s 
hand, in pointing out the place, came in contact with 
that of her pupil, all of a sudden she lost the power of 





the translation was accompanied with some odd sorts of 
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distinguishing a single syllable, though, on other occa- 
sions, having no cause to complain of blindness. But, 
to be sure, not much can be expected in a first lesson, 
so they looked forward to making greater progress in the 
second. And, indeed, the studious propensities of the 
young people were most exemplary. In spite of the 
earliness of the hour, neither of them was ever one in- 
stant behind the appointed time ; yet it might be in con- 
sequence of this over zeal that their attention occasionally 
flagged, and Jaqueline herself occasionally laid her fore- 
finger on the lower line, instead of the upper. On those 
occasions, it was, of course, necessary for the attentive 
pupil to set her right; and, on taking her hand in his 
for this purpose, it not unfrequently happened, that 
neither of them could recollect whether it was the upper 
line or the lower one they had been reading; and so, 
sometimes for five minutes at a time, both of them sat 
without saying a syllable, in the aforesaid attitude, and 
gazing most strenuously on the book whose lines neither 
of them could perceive a word of. 

In the third lesson, therefore, it was indispensable to 
go over again the two former ones; which, owing to 
these unavoidable circumstances, had almost slipt from 
their memories ; and, by way of bringing things into 
regular order, it was resolved that Jacqueline should be 
the teacher one day in Italian, and he the next in French. 
Le Blond confessed that he had stuck at the verb “ Io 
amo,” and begged the teacher to hear him say off the 
book all of it that he knew. As she felt conscious that 
her own progress in the French was not a whit more 
advanced, she felt the less wonder at his ignorance. 
Matters were now arranged for a serious lesson. The 
books were closed; and, in case of any recurrence of 
the strange sensations he had experienced when acci- 
dentally touched by Jacqueline’s hand, Le Blond thought 
it better to take hold of it at once, and kept it close pri- 
soner in his own, A tremor ran through the captive 
thus laid hold of, which luckily escaped the captor’s ob- 
servation, and as at that moment he was labouring under 
a very similar fit of agitation himself. After a long 
silence, which, however, neither of them seemed to con- 
sider tedious, Le Blond commenced his lesson— 

«“ Present time, ‘lo amo.’ ” 

It was fortunate he had to wait for the translation, for 
one other syllable he found it impossible to utter, 

Jacqueline sank her eyes to the ground, and felt that 
her cheeks were glowing like peony roses, without having 
the remotest idea of the cause, as she rendered his Italian 
into French. 

« J’aime,” I love. 

It was some time before he gained strength enough to 
go on to the second person. 

“Tu ame.” 

She sighed, and actually blushed again, as she re- 
sponded— 

“'T'u aimes,” thou levest. 

He continued—and involuntarily, as it were, lifted 
her trembling hand to his heart. 

“ Egli ama,” he loves. 

“Tl aime,” she muttered in answer, and lifted her eye 
shyly to his face. 

He still held her hand pressed to his bosom, and, for- 
getting his Italian entirely, continued in his own lan- 
guage, 

« Nous aimons,”’ we love. 

“ No, no,” exclaimed the teacher, “ you must say it 
in Italian,” 

He looked into her beautiful black eyes and repeated 
what he had said before. 

«“ Nous aimons,” we love. 

But looking into such eyes is no great help to one’s 
progress. So Jacqueline unconsciously went on, and 
said in the same tone as her scholar—* Nous aimons,” 
we love; but suddenly she corrected herself, and said 
the lesson was il! done, 

« But it is no sin to be slow in learning grammar,” 
whispered Le Blond, and raised the hand to his lips. 
To such a truism as that it was impossible to reply—and 
yet she appeared uneasy; perhaps on account of the 
slow progress they made in parsing; but, after a some- 
what embarrassing pause, they simultaneously returned 
to their lesson, and whispered at the same moment, as if 
in concord— 

« Nous aimons,” we love. 

This was the whole extent of their progress that day ; 
yet both fanced they had learned a great deal; for the 





hearts of those young and innocent beings had learned 
a language that was neither French nor Italian; but 
more intelligible than either—more musical than the 
Tuscan; more graceful than the French. Two hours 
passed in this lesson; and, when at last they found they 
had to part, neither of them could be persuaded it had 
lasted twenty minutes, 


THE HELPER. 


From day to day their studiousness increased ; and it 
may be remarked, as a proof of the correctness of cer- 
tain new theories in the art of teaching, that they soon 
acquired a power of carrying on a conversation without 
having committed to memory a single rule of grammar. 
Le Blond all this time was deeply in love with the man- 
tua maker from Milan—Jacqueline with the son of the 
president of the sovereign court. But, at last, when 
they discovered their mistake, it made no difference, ex- 
cept that it infused into the cup, where love had brimmed 
before, a bitter drop of fear and disappointment. But 
this bitter drop seemed by some chemical transmutation, 
of which they, poor souls, were ignorant, to increase the 
strength of the contents of the aforesaid cup a hundred- 
fold. 

«Tis true,” sighed Le Blond, “that by birth lam a 
gentleman; I only wish I were rich!” 

«And I,” said Jacqueline, “ah! I only wish I were 
poor !” 

And now, as if to increase their misery, winter came 
on apace, and stript the jasmine bower of its leaves, and 
shed showers of snow upon the ground, that left every 
foot-print shamefully distinct. Their meetings were 
now more rare, and only took place at church, or in some 
appointed street; and then only for a moment. But 
even these meetings were something; and spring, they 
thought, would bring its leaves again to the bower. In 
the mean time, deep were the mutual protestations of 
love and fidelity, but no less deep were the apprehen- 
sions of them both that these protestations were vain. 
One day Le Blond sat, immersed in melancholy fore- 
bodings, in one of the principal coffee-rooms of the city ; 
but the wine, though the best of the vintage of Cham- 
pagne, had no effect upon his spirits. It was eight days 
since he had seen Jacqueline ; and all this time she was 
going out to balls and parties among the chief people of 
the town—ay, at that moment was gracing an assembly 
in the house of the president, but two flights of stairs 
above his humble warehouse! He had rushed out to 
avoid the revelry, and fly from his own miserable thoughts. 
Near him sat a gentleman in a gray riding-coat—a man 
of middle age, calm and silent. He looked at Le Blond, 
and pledged him in a glass of Pontac. 

“ Have I not the honour of speaking to Monsieur Le 
Blond ?” he enquired. 

Le Blond looked at him closely, and recognised him, 
by a deep scar upon his left cheek, to be a gentleman he 
had seen frequently gazing upon him for the last two 
days: once he had come into his shop and bought some- 
thing; then he had beset him on the street; then at 
church; then kept constantly promenading in front of 
his door; and now had addressed him here. 

There was something repulsive in the stranger's ap- 
pearance; a long haggard countenance, and eyes that 
glowed like flame. Le Blond answered his enquiry. 

* You don’t seem in good spirits?” continued the 
stranger. 

“ Perhaps so, sir,” replied Le Blond ; “ one isn’t merry 
at all hours.” 

“ Drink!’ said the stranger. 

“That has no effect,” answered the other, despond- 
ingly. 

“Indeed! Iam distressed to hear it. Is there any 
thing I can do to serve you 2” 

«“T can’t say.” 

“Try me,” rejoined the stranger; “ you interest me 
deeply, young man—more deeply than you think. You 
don’t know me; but let us become acquainted. I am 
sure I can help you, if you will only give me your con- 
fidence.” 

“ You are very good,” sighed Le Blond, and shook his 
head. 

“Has any one injured you?” 

“ By no means.” 

“ Or a lover’s quarrel ?” 

“ No, no, no quarrel !” 





“Or do you want money? I can help you to as 
much as you want.” 

Le Blond looked astonished into the long yellow face 
of the old man. 

“Say the word,” he went on; “how much? Two 
or three thousand livres? You are in luck’s way, my 
friend, and may be the richest man in Namur.” 

«“ How ?” 

«“ That I will tell you whenever you wish to be so,” 

« Who wouldn’t wish to be rich ?” enquired Le Blond, 
with a faint smile. 

“ Good,” said the stranger; “ but we must leave this 
place, where so many eyes may be upon us. I am a 
stranger in Namur. Will you accompany me to my 
hotel, and do me the honour to sup with me to-night?” 

Le Blond looked distrustfully at the stranger; but 
when he recollected that Jacqueline was, perhaps, at that 
moment, dancing above his small back parlour, he re- 
solved to accept the invitation for the sake of a little 
amusement. 


THE TREASURE, 


The stranger occupied two or three splendid apart- 
ments in the hotel—a couple of servants flew at his bid- 
ding to prepare a supper. Le Blond was wonderstruck 
at all he saw; for he perceived that the stranger in the 
gray riding-coat must be a man of great wealth, who 
might have his choice of finer company than that of a 
humble laceman. 

«“ With whom have I the honour to be 3” enquired the 
young man, modestly. 

“Call me only Abubeker,” answered the other; “ by 
birth I am a Chaldean.” 

“ My stars !—a Chaldean! How came you into our 
parts, so far from Asia ?” 

“ My course has happened to bring me here. Partly 
ennui, and partly a thirst of knowledge to regulate my 
motions. I have thoughts of going to Iceland as soon as 
the spring is a little advanced.” 

“To Iceland !—and is it long since you left Asia ?” 

The Chaldean appeared to consider for a minute, and 
then said, “I think in about a fortnight from this time, 
it will be a hundred and twenty-two years since I left 
home.” 

“ My God!” exclaimed Le Blond, “a hundred and 
twenty-two years. And how many years old are you, 
sir ?” 

“ Three hundred and twelve years full.” 

«“ Three hundred” cried Le Blond. 

«And twelve years, last month,” calmly repeated 
the stranger. “I perceive you are a little surprised— 
you think, perhaps, I am quizzing you; but when you 
know me a little better you will think far otherwise. 
But think just what you like; and never trust to any 
man’s words, but to his actions.” 

Le Blond thought it somewhat extraordinary, but re- 
solved to let the old gentleman go on with his hoax, 
being determined not to be taken in, 

The servants announced supper, and when Abubeker 
and Le Blond had taken their seats at the splendid table, 
which was covered with the richest wines and dishes, 
and were left again alone,— 

“ Now, my good fellow,” said the Chaldean, gaily, 
“ throw aside all troublesome thoughts for a little ; fill up 
a good bumper, and tell me all your distresses-in the 
same open familiar way I have spoken to you.” 

Le Blond took the advice as regarded the bumper, and 
towards the end of the feast was lively and amused. 
The Chaldean exerted himself for his entertainment, 
but, in spite of all his efforts, he could not penetrate the 
“ secret sorrow” of his guest. Le Blond was very in- 
credulous, and coulda’t bring himself to swallow all the 
wonderful narratives given by Abubeker of his adven- 
tures by sea and land. 

“ Yes, yes, my good friend,” he said at last, offended 
at the old fellow’s exaggerations, “ you tell your marvels 
very well, but do you fancy that any sensible man would 
believe a word of them?” 

“Tt makes no difference to me,” replied the other, 
“ whether you believe me or not; the loss is yours. But 
you may easily convince yourself that my studies have 
been pretty deep. Did you ever hear of necromancy !” 

«'T’o be sure, but never believed in it. It is a science 
that depends entirely on cheating and sleight of hand.” 

“Likely enough, among you unskilful Europeans, 
It is very different, I assure you, in Chaldea.” 
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« Will you let me see a turn of your art?” enquired 
Le Blond, with a disdainful smile. 

«I make no turns, as you call it, of my art, but this I 
can tell you, young man, the lines of your face inform 
me you will be rich and fortunate. Tell me your exact 
position—you will find my assistance no affair of leger- 
demain. For example, are you in any mercantile diffi- 
culty? Do you need money !” 

Le Blond laughed, and said, to try him, “ Perhaps I 
am; what then?” 

« Ah! why did you keep this from me so long? You 
should have told me so at first. You are decreed to lift 
a treasure that lies hidden under the ruins of Valerien 
des Anges.” 

« A treasure ?” 

« Ay, and a great one.” 

« Why don’t you lift it for yourself, Master Abu- 
beker ?” 

« Because it is not my fate; and, besides, I don’t re- 
quire it.” 

« When should I lift it?” 

« As soon as you can make the journey.” 

« Does it need no previous preparations ?” 

« Not the least.” 

Le Blond was somewhat startled by the dry manner 
of the Chaldean, but still believed he was amusing him- 
self with trying to cram him. 

« Very well, Master Abubeker,” he said, “I will put 
you to the test. ‘To-morrow morning I have a bill of 
exchange to answer for five thousand livres; if this mat- 
ter is so certain, as you say, you will perhaps advance 
me that sum, and I will faithfully repay it when we dig 
up the treasure.” 

Le Blond, as he said this, fixed his eyes upon the 
Chaldean to enjoy his confusion; but that individual 
never altered a muscle of his features, and only said 
quietly, “ You shall have it, my friend.” He then turned 
the conversation into its former channel about his own 
wonderful adventures. 

About midnight Le Blond rose to depart; but out of 
delicacy to the feelings of the impostor he made no men- 
tion of the five thousand livres he had promised. More- 
over, his story of the bill of exchange was an invention 
of the moment, to put an end to the old man’s rigmarole 
stories about his achievements. But Abubeker, retiring 
fur a few minutes to another room, brought with him 
four sacks of money, and laid them on the table. He 
then ordered an attendant to accompany Monsieur Le 
Blond home, and carry the gold to his house. Le Blond 
was astonished; he thanked the old man courteously 
and went off. The servant accompanied him to his 
dwelling, and having delivered the sacks to the amazed 
domestic who opened the door, disappeared without say- 
ing a word. 


THE JOURNEY TO VALERIEN DES ANGES. 


This incident, as may easily be supposed, interfered 
considerably with Monsieur Le Blond’s sleep. He began 
to believe the most unbelievable things in the world. 
When he awakened next morning his first thought was 
of the Chaldean, as it used to be of Jacqueline. “ But, 
with the morning calm reflection came,” and he felt per- 
suaded the old man had filled the sacks with sand—for 
he had not as yet opened them—and as the suspicion 
crossed him, he sprang out of bed in a horrible rage, 
and rushed to the money-bags; but great was his asto- 
nishment, and we may add his gratification no less, to 
find that no sand was the contents, but in each of the 
bags fifty louis d’or, new and shining as if that moment 
from the mint. 

“Forged to a certainty !” was his half audible ex- 
clamation, as he hurried for the scales. But the weight 
was correct to the fraction of a grain, the sound clear as 
bell- metal, and the honour and integrity of Abubeker as 
indisputable as the holiness of Saint Gudule. The poor 
young man was grievously to be pitied ; one after an- 
other his faculties stood still; and in this interregnum of 
the reason, the existence of the treasure at Valerien des 
Anges established itself as one of the best authenticated 
events in history, whether sacred or profane. What ob- 
ject he thought, could any man have in playing a trick 
on him at such an incredible expense. Vague hopes of 
wealth began to crowd irto his soul; a vision of claim- 
ing the rank that he inherited from his father, and of 
claiming at the same time another object dearer to his 
unsophisticated heart than the rank of a crowned king. 





For Jacqueline was the aim and end of all his aspirations. 
It was not long before he betook himself to Abubeker, 
determined to be a little more communicative with him 
than he had previously been. The old man, who did 
not seem, from the liveliness of tis movements, to be 
nearly three hundred and twelve years of age, received 
him in the friendliest way possible. 

“ Have you discounted the bill?” he enquired. 

Le Blond confessed his stratagem; and, afier many 
apologies for it, told him he was now going to let him 
into all the secrets he had. And this he did. He told 
him every thing—the whole story of the jasmine bower 
—the lessons—the mistake about the sisters Buonvicini 
—the love of Jacqueline—the pride of General do Fano 
—and his despair of ever attaining the hand of the fair 
and noble lady. 

The Chaldean listened with great attention. 

“ Friend,” he said, after a long fit of thinking, “ why 
should you despair? Lift the treasure, buy a noble 
estate, and present yourself to the general as a lord of 
acres. He will not refuse you his daughter.” 

«“ Ah! don’t deceive me with false hepes of a treasure.” 

«“ What interest have I to deceive you?” replied Abu- 
beker to the entreaty which the glistening eye and quiv- 


ering lip of the young man showed to proceed from the | 


deepest recesses of his heart. ‘ Deceive you! No, no, 
my good friend—what deceit there has been has pro- 
ceeded from yourself. You should not have told me that 
story about the bill of exchange.” Le Blond hung down 
his head and blushed. “ But you don’t like to be absent 
from home so long, perhaps, as it will take you if you 
accept the treasure I offer you?” 

« What have I to do if I go?” enquired Le Blond. 

“ Set your house in order,” answered Abubeker ; * tell 





no one of what has passed between us; pretend that | 


you must be absent some time on business; or, better 
than all, sell off your whole concern, root and branch, 


for the treasure will make you independent of trade or | 
| striving against his somnolen y. 


profession of any kind. If not, give over your property 
to the care of some friend.” 

« Shall I tell Jacqueline about it ?” 

“ About your going away from home, and your cer- 
tainty of soon being in a condition to make her your 
own, you may tell her without the least fear of disap- 
pointment. But breathe not a syllable of Valerien des 
Anges—breathe not a syllable of the treasure.” 

“ When should we start ?”” 

“In three days I leave Namur.” 

Le Blond promised to have all his preparations made 
by that time; “for,” as he thought to himself when he 
had reached his back parlour once more, “ what have I 
to hope for if Jacqueline can’t be mine? Better to die 
—better to do any thing. ‘There can be no harm in 
trying ; I will lift the treasure.” 


When the appointed time came every thing was ar- | 


ranged ; Jacqueline had been made acquainted with his 
hopes, and parted with him aiid vows of eternal con- 
stancy and bright anticipations of a happy meeting. 
The shop was closed and locked, and Le Blond placed 


himself by the side of Abubeker in a handsome traveling | 


carriage, and hurried from Namur when it was pitch- 
dark at midnight. 
whips sounded exactly as the cathedral clock struck 
twelve. 


THE LIFTING OF THE TREASURE, 


The Chaldean remained quite unchanged ; quite as 
big-speaking, and cool and careless, as in the coffee-room 
at Namur. The whole day was spent in the close shut- 
up carriage, with many changes of horses. The weather 
was dull and rainy ; they did not even pause for refresh- 
ments, but ate and drank in the carriage. In the even- 
ing they pulled up at a solitary hunting lodge, or some- 
thing of that kind, in the middle of a wood. A sort of 
yager, in a handsome but decayed uniform, received the 
travellers, and conducted them into a chamber, whose 
broken windows, repaired with pieces of paper, consorted 
very well with the tattered remains of the once splendid 
tapestry that hung from the mildewed walls. When a 
stove had been lighted in this cheerless apartment, the 
Chaldean’s servants brought in wine and some cold pro- 
visions, while the yager and his assistant spread a couple 
of mattresses on the floor, 

“ Do we spend the night here?” enquired Le Blond, 
looking round with a disconsolate air, for the whole place 
appeared to him “ uncanny,” 


“Ten steps from this are the ruins of Valerien des 
Anges. At midnight exactly—not an instant before, 
not an instant afler—we must be there. Let us drink a 
little here in the mean time, and warm ourselves at the 
fire.” 

A cold shudder passed through Le Blond. All the 
horrible stories he had ever heard of awful apparitions 
that had taken place at the lifting of subterranean trea- 
sures occurred to his memory. He enquired of Abu- 
beker if they were likely to encounter any thing of the 
kind ? 

The Chaldean shook his head and laughed. 
sense !’”’ he 
tales ?”’ 

Wine and conversation made them get through the 
long evening very well; but Le Blond was dreadfully 
fatigued, partly from having had no sleep the night be. 
fore, and partly from the labours of the journey. The 
Chaldean did not fail in many extraordinary stories, of 


ni Non- 


said. “Are you afraid of old women’s 


which he himself was usually the hero, by way of di- 
verting his companion, ; 

When the clock struck twelve, Abubeker broke off in 
the middle of an adventure, and when he observed the 
extreme sleepiness of Le Blond, he stood in front of 
him, and said, in a solemn tone— 

“ You have not deceived me with any falsehood? it 
may bury both you and me in the ruins.” 

“TI assure you, on my honour,” replied Le Blond, 
“with the exception of the invention about the bill 
which” 

“ That was wrong,” 
But you! sleepiness on an occasion of such importance 
—not to mention the interesting events I was telling you 
of—awoke my suspicion. I have met with cases of ‘the 
kind when the experimentalist fell into a trance that 
lasted a whole month the moment he had found the 
treasure.” 

“Indeed 7—that would be fearful,” replied Le Blond, 





replied the other, “ very wrong. 


« Not at all fearful to the sleeper,” said the Chaldean, 
“while the trance lasts ; for he has the sweetest possible 
dreams, and can wish for nothing better than to 
But waiting so long for his 


be en- 
tranced his whole lifetime. 
recovery was a miserable bore to me; and”- 
ot up in spite of all that?” 





‘ But the treasure was g 


| asked Le Blond. 


| the treasure. 


The first crack of the postilions’ | 





Abubeker looked at the hour, and motioned to Le 
Blond to be silent, and follow. He lighted a small dark- 
lantern, and went down a few steps. Le Blond followed, 
but so overcome with sleep that he scarcely knew what 
he was doing. They went a little way through the 
wood till they came to a broken down wall. The Chal- 
dean signed with his finger that this was the situation of 
While he took out a book and began read- 
ing it by the light of the dark-lantern, Le Blond 
down on a fragment of the wall, and settled himself to 
repose. The Chaldean read on, and Le Blond, in spite 
of the importance of the adventure of which he was the 
hero, fell very unheroically fast asleep. 


sat 


THE DREAM. 

When at last be awoke from this ill-timed sleep, it 
was full daylight. He rubbed his eyes. He was lying 
in a splendid bed, in the mild twilight of green silk 
curtains. He drew these back, and perceived that he 
was in a gorgeous room, whose walls were ornamented 
with the finest pictures—whose subjects, he observed, 
were principally the adventures of cupid and other deities 
who owned his power—the furniture was rich beyond 
description. On a table near the bed was an elegant 
vase, filled with fresh-gathered roses. 

Le Blond had some difficulty in remembering all that 
had passed. He had but a confused recollection of the 
stone in the hunting lodge—the tumbled down wall— 
and Abubeker reading by the light of the dark-lantern, 
He raised himself in bed, and looked for the Chaldean. 

At the noise a side door opened; a chamberlain in 
rich gold livery came in, while two other attendants 
followed him, walking noislessly on tiptoe, and after 
them came a venerable old man, who took hold of Le 
Blond’s wrist, and afterwards poured out some medicine 
into a silver spoon, and offered it to the patient, 

«“ T don’t need any of your stuff,” said Le Blond. «If 
it weren’t that I am a little bewildered, J never felt better 
in my life.” 

The physician shook his head, and said; “ I beseech 
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your highness, take but one spoonful; t will do you good, 


I assure your serene highness.” 


Monsieur Le Blond stared at the old man with all his 
eyes, and, putting aside the medicine, enquired for Abu- 
beker. ‘The attendants looked at each other, and it was 
evident from their faces they considered him out of his 
mind. At last the physician ventured to enquire, 
«“ Whom does your highness refer to by the name of 


Abubeker ?” 


«“ The person who came here with me last night—the 


Chaldean.” 


« Your highness had been here for a considerable time, 
and no one came with you but your highness’s wife, her | 


grace the duchess. 

«“ Wife !—duchess !—considerable time! 
the amazed youth; “I beg you will leave off fooling me 
with your ridiculous titles about duchesses and graces, 
Where are my clothes 7” 


” 


ejaculated 


and let me get up. 


The physician and servants looked at each other with | 


pitying faces at their master’s melancholy condition, and 
at last united in begging him to remain tranquil in his 


couch, at all events, till they had obtained the commands 


of his lady the duchess. One of the attendants left the 
room for the purpose. Le Blond considered the whole 
party insane, or the whole business a trick of the Chal- 
dean’s. He asked if he was at St. Valerien des Anges ? 

« Your highness is in your hunting castle of Charmes, 
as retirement is recommended for the recovery of your 
highness’s health.” 

The emissary now returned with orders to give his 
highness his clothes. 

« Will your grace have your morning robe, or the 
uniform, or your hunting-suit Jags 

«“ No; IT want my clothes, I tell you, and be done 
with your folly about graces, as I told you before.” 

They brought him clothes of the finest stuffs; a coat 


of blue silk, on the left breast of which a silver star was | 


fixed. At this Le Blond lost temper entirely. He de- 
manded his own clothes in a whirlwind of passion. The 
attendants trembled, and grew pale as death; the phy- 
sician alone had the courage to entreat him to moderate 
his fury—it might have the worst effects on his distemper. 
Le Blond having exhausted himself in his anger, yielded 
at last to his destiny, and hoped to discove: the Chaldean 
when he was dressed. When his toilet was completed, 
breakfast was brought in, in a magnificent china service. 
He ate and drank, though every thing was strange and 
wonderful. Such splendour he had, of course, never 
seen in his days before. On going to the window he 
saw that he was in an old-fashioned looking castle, in 
the middle of a forest, through which alleys had been 
cut in all directions, 

“ How far is this from Namur ?” he enquired. 

Nobody could tell. He enquired again for the Chal- 
dean. He described him minutely, and told them all he 
knew of him, and particularly that he was three hundred 
and twelve years old. The servants shrugged their 
shoulders ; the physician assured him that nobody had 
seen such an individual as he described, and on hearing 
of the three hundred and twelve years, he seized again 
on the pulse. 

«“ Gentlemen,” said Le Blond, « either I am foolish, 
or you; for that I am awake, and not dreaming, I am 
perfectly convinced. Whose house am I in now ?” 

«“ Your highness is inhabiting your Chateau des 
Charmes, along with your highness’s wife, her highness 
the duchess.” 

«“ Wife? TI beg you won't treat me any longer as if 
I were out of my senses. I never - as married, and 
how the devil can I have a wife? I should like to see 
her, that’s all.” 

« T will announce your highness’s wishes to her grace,” 
said one of the servants with a deep bow, and left the 
apartment. 

« Folly!” exclaimed Le Blond, and was preparing to 
go out of the room, when he observed that he was in 
slippers, and called for his boots. At this moment an 
attendant opened the door, and announced “ her grace 
the duchess.” 


THE DUCHESS. 

In a light morning dress, still more graceful than it 
was splendid—splendid as it was—a lady glided into the 
room, and motioned for the physicians and attendants to 
retire. “ I wish to be alone with my husband for a mo- 
ment; you can wait outside the door.” 


| Le Blond, when he saw the fair and elegant creature, 
whose face was perfectly unknown to bim, approach him 
with a countenance of the most friendly interest, did not 
| know whether he was actually mad, or only in a very 

vivid dream. She bent deeply and respectfully before 
| him, and appeared to wish to apologise for her intrusion, 
| but failed to utter a word. She laid her hand lightly 

upon his shoulder, and looked long and earnestly in his 
| face ; then in a voice of tender anxiety, enquired, “ How 

do you find yourself to-day? Do be good and rational 
| at last; and rave no longer about your lace-trades, and 
conjurors, and Jacquelines, and treasures. You have 
spoken of nothing else for a year past. Ah! how happy 
should I be if your grace were perfectly yourself again, 
that we might return to the court; Paris, they tell me, 
is so gay justnow! The Duchess of Nemours writes 

me such charming accounts, and enquires so affectionately 
| afier your health.” 

“The Duchess of Nemours!” said Le Blond, to 
whose handsome countenance, the lady’s hand on his 
| shoulder, her glances of affection, and her musical and 
confidential tones, brought one blush after another. 
“ Most gracious lady, I know not where I am. I almost 
| believe--may the saints forgive me!—I am bewitched. 
| I beseech you, madam, rescue me from the delusions I 

labour under, I will tell you my whole history, from 
| the day of my birth to the present hour. You shall then 
judge.” 
| He related his adventures. The lady listened and 
smiled sadly, “ Oh, heavens!” she exclaimed at last, 
| when Le Blond had finished bis recital ; “ all this you 
have told me, at least a hundred times before. It was on 
| this very account we were recommended by his majesty’s 
physician to leave Paris, to avoid every thing that might 
increase your excitement. I beg, for my sake, you will 
| keep yourself calm, Think no more of those vain 
dreameries. Be again as you always used to be before 
this attack, and banish your fantastic imaginations. Will 
you ? for my sake, say you will!” 

“ Whatever you like, most gracious madam; but 
either I am as mad as a March hare, or bewitched ; or 
that infernal conjuror has bewitched you, and all your 
servants: for I'll take my solemn oath, I am no duke; 
[am the lace-merchant, Le Blond, of Namur, I have” 

« Alas! alas! ’tis but the old tale again!” sighed the 
duchess, sadly, “ and this after having promised me to 
be rational, All seems to be in vain. You have for- 
gotten who I am again ?” 

Le Blond shook his head; and yet there was some 
thing in the whole bearing of the duchess, and particu- 
larly in the sound of her voice, that did not seem entirely 
unknown to him. 

«“T feel, madam,” he answered, “ as if I had, some 
time or other, but when or where I know not, had the 
honour of seeing you before, but” 

«* Heaven be praised!” interposed the lady, “ your 
senses begin to return. This is the first time you have 
spoken so rationally for many months, Let us have but 
patience, and you will remember every thing in time. As 
your strength returns, you will be able to banish your 
fancies. At all events, never speak of them again; and 
don’t expose your want of self-knowledge to the servants. 
You are the Duc de Melfi; you are my husband, and 
might be so happy and comfortable if you” 

I the Duc de Melfi! J your husband! I must indeed 
be mad, madam, before I can believe so unlikely a story 
as that.” 

«“ But you are mad, my love, because you don’t be- 
lieve so true a story as that; because you are constantly 
flying to the window, and wishing to escape into the 
wood ; I have been forced to have the windows nailed 
down, the drawbridge drawn up, and carefully guarded. 
I have had to stay away from you for many, many days, 
the sight of me seemed always to increase your malady 
so much. I have had to station attendants at the door 
even now; for once you tried to murder me—me your 
faithful and affectionate wife,—so completely has your 
disease banished me from your heart !” 

Tears stood in the eyes of the beautiful duchess as 
she recalled this instance of the cruelty of her husband. 

« What ?” exclaimed Monsieur Le Blond, starting up, 
“ J wish to fly out of the window? J wish to murder 
you ? by heavens, madam, my head really begins to turn. 
How can you” 

« And you won't frighten me any more then ?” said 
the duchess, coaxingly. 

















“ Certainly not, most honoured madam.” 

“ Nor speak of your former fooleries, or, at least, not 
make yourself ridiculous before the servants, but show 
yourself master here ; my husband, Duc de Melfi, in short, 
every thing that you really and truly are.” 

“ Fair lady,” said Le Blond, who doubted the evidence 
both of his eyes and ears, “« I know no more than the 
man in the moon, who or what I am; may the foul 
fiend ran away with the Chaldean !—but I am ready to 
obey your orders, and be exactly who or what you wish 
me.” 

The duchess cast her arms round his neck, and kissed 
his cheek in gratitude for this obedience. A flame ran 
through his veins at the touch of her lips, and, having 
returned the salute without well knowing what he did, 
he gave his hand into hers, and was led through the rest 
of the apartments. 


THE DUKE, 


One room surpassed the other in magnificence and 
comfort. As often, however, as he exclaimed that he 
had never seen such things in his life, the duchess smil- 
ed, and shook her hand threateningly, or placed it over 
his mouth. 

“ Remember your promise, my dear De Melfi,” she 
said, and Le Blond instantly perceived his fault. 

“I don’t exactly understand the trick somebody or 
other is playing me,” reflected the youth, “ nor what 
their object can be; nor do I feel perfectly sure that I 
am not insane, or dreaming, or that that infernal Chal- 
dean has not enchanted me. But, in the mean time, I 
can wait and see how things turn out. This can’t last 
for ever, and when” But here he remembered what 
Abubeker had told him, when they were sitting by the 
fire in the hunting lodge, of the man who had fallen into 
a trance the moment he had found the treasure, and had 
not awakened from it for four weeks, but had had the 
most ravishing and delightful dream for the whole of that 
time. 

“ What an odd thing it would be,” he thought, as 
this recollection occurred to him, “ if I was lying all this 
time on the mattress at the side of the stove, with the 
Chaldean beside me, dreaming I was a duke, and striv- 
ing to believe myself one with all my might! Well, I 
must wait.” And from that moment he did his best to 
play the part of the Duc de Melfi. The only thing that 
puzzled him was how he ought to behave to the duchess. 
He stood in such awe of her that he could scarcely look 
her in the face. It was only her extreme graciousness 
that could have given him a little more courage. * * 

* * * * * * 





The castle lay exceedingly retired, in the midst of a deep 
wood. It was old and weather-beaten on the outside, 
however handsomely fitted up within ; situated on a rock, 
and surrounded by a deep ditch, which was crossed by a 
massive drawbridge. Its interior consisted, besides the 
principal rooms, which were magnificent and stately in 
their proportions, of a great number of pigeon-hole cham- 
bers, and long rambling corriders, so dark that lamps had 
to be kept burning in them even in the day-time. Great 
splendour was kept up in the whole arrangements of the 
castle, though the servants were few in number. There 
were but three male domestics, and two females; the 
physician, the chatellain, a cook, half a dozen grooms, 
and about the same number of foresters and rangers. 

But the duchess interested him more than all. He 
could not deny that she was very lovely, and could not 
help wondering at the fancy she had to consider him her 
husband who felt himself unworthy of so high an 
honour. At last, however, he acted as he had promised, 
and resisted no longer. He seemed never so happy as 
when he assumed an air of authority with the servants, 
and comported himself in all respects as his grace the 
Duc de Melfi. ‘The medicines which the physician had 
persisted in administering were now discontinued; the 
duchess loaded the overjoyed practitioner with praises of 
his skill, and more substantial proofs of her gratitude ; 
and the patient was declared quite cured at the very 
moment when he was more thoroughly persuaded than 
ever that the rest of the party were under some extra- 
ordinary delusion, for which he could not possibly ac- 
count, unless by supposing that he had got by some 
means among the fairies. However, after a few days he 
reconciled himself as entirely to this fairy kind of exist- 
ence as if he had never led any cther. His wife seemed 
to grow more and more beautiful every day, and even 
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the memory of Jacqueline became dimmed in her rival’s 
presence. In fact, it seemed something approaching to 
asin to think of Jacqueline now that he was the husband 
of another. Day after day passed on; they sang—they 
played—they read the newest poems—they hunted. The 
duchess was a famous horsewoman ; and with her fowl- 
ing-pieces she brought down more game than his grace 
himself, who at first was very awkward at the sport. 
But in time he acquired more skill, and the duchess 
triumphed greatly on the occasion of his fortunate hits, 
and reminded him that before his illness he had been the 
best shot at court, and had attracted his majesty’s ob- 
servation at several royal battues. 

« You remember, love, the majestic stag you brought 
down in the Duke of Orleans’ park, and how his majesty 
complimented you on your achievement ?” 

His grace smiled some unintelligible answer to this 
reminiscence, and muttered to himself—* Not one word 
of all these wonderful stories can I recollect. I know 
nothing about either kings or dukes ; all I know is, that 
somebody or other is making a confounded fool of me, 
but—mum !” 

Such observations as these he now strictly confined to 
soliloquy, in case of bringing a cloud of regret and sor- 
row over the beautiful and sunny brow of the duchess. 
He, therefore, concealed his real feelings as well as he 
could, and at last acquired that power in such perfection 
that he very nearly hid them from himself. He slid very 
naturally into the train of thoughts and feelings adapted 
to his present rank and mode of life. The duchess read 
letters to him from various persons of importance, making 
enquiries afte: the progress of his recovery ; and what 
appeared the oddest thing of all was, that some of these 
epistles were from the princes and princesses of the 
royal family—and he had, indeed, to thank Louis himself 
for his condescension in sympathising with his indispo- 
sition. The duchess used to laugh till she was almost 
ill, when he showed her at first some of the letters of 
thanks he was obliged to send to those illustrious per- 
sonages, where the mercantile phraseology of the lace- 
merchant came into ludicrous combination with the 
courtly style of the Duc de Melfi. 


THE SECRET. 


And months in this way passed on. The spring 
began to appear—birds sang in the wood—the meadows 
became green—the rock was covered with flowers. ‘hen 
Le Blond thought oftener than he had hitherto done of 
Jacqueline and the jasmine bower, and the Italian lessons. 
An indescribable longing sometimes came over him, and 
he sighed to be at home again. In such moods as these 
the enchanted castle was nothing but a splendid prison. 
But even if he had wished to leave it, it was no longer 
in his power—the drawbridge was not so powerful an 
impediment to him es his heart, He loved his wife with 
all his soul, and she deserved his affection from the 
tenderness of her behaviour. He became more devoted 
to her than ever, when, one morning, with many blushes 
and broken confessions, she gave him to understand that 
her highest wishes were fulfilled—that, in short, she 
was as ladies wish to be who love their lords. From that 
instant she was the only object of his care; if Jacqueline 
for a moment re-asserted her place in his affection, he 
strove to banish her from his thoughts. The duchess 
also, since the day of the confession, seemed to have re- 
doubled her affection ; but he sometimes read in her eyes 
an expression of sadness which seemed to become 
stronger every day. Often for a long time she looked 
dull and disconsolate in his face, and then burst into 
tears and sobs which she found it impossible to control. 
In vain he tried to soothe her, or to learn the cause of 
her grief. She continued cheerless and depressed, and 
strove to avoid his enquiries with all manner of excuses. 
The physician whom he consulted on the occasion, shook 
his head with a look of professional importance. 

“ Her grace’s melancholy is quite natural, my lord— 
the condition of her grace is amply sufficient to account 
for it. Your highness may be quite easy.” 

And, indeed, this seemed to his highness a very sen- 
sible way of accounting for it. But when he attended 
more closely to the tears of the duchess, and the way 

she behaved towards himself, it seemed as if there was 
some secret pressing upon her mind. Once, indeed, she 
went so for as to say, somewhat enigmatically, « Alas! 
now that my object is gained, I am made at once most 
happy and most miserable.” 





One evening, when she would scarcely leave him for 
a moment, and when smiles and tears succeeded each 
other like sunshine and showers in April, he entreated 
her once more to explain her strange behaviour. He 
pressed her so closely that at last she said— 

« Not now—you shall know every thing to-morrow.” 

She led him to the supper table,and pouring out a cup 
of sparkling champaigne, begged him to drown his 
anxiety and curiosity in a draught of wine. 

* o * * ~ * 

His first thought when he awaked, was the secret the 
duchess had promised to reveal to him. But how great 
was his astonishment to find himself lying on a mattress 
in the old chamber, with the tattered tapestry, where he 
had been with the Chaldean! A little fire still burned 
in the stove. The old yager, with his faded. uniform, 
was standing at the window, and had no sooner perceiv- 
ed the movement of the sleeper, than he hurried to the 
door and shouted—*“ Master Abubeker, he is awake !”’ 

The Chaldean entered in a moment, and, going up to 
the mattress, enquired how he was. 

“ Not very well,” replied Le Blond— my head feels 
quite puzzled; but, for heaven’s sake, tell me where I 
am, and what devilry you are playing with me now.” 

« Where should you be, my friend, but in Valerien 
des Anges ?” 

“« Where is my castle ; my wife, the Duchess de Melfi; 
my servants ?” 

The Chaldean burst into a laugh—*« You haven’t 
shaken off your dreams yet, I see; but let us have no 
more on’t. ‘Take a drop of this tincture—it will restore 
your strength, for it is no joke to lie insensible for more 
than three months. We have had an immense deal of 
trouble with you. Come, take a good gulp. The tine- 
ture will do you good,” 

Le Blond at first refused, but when the Chaldean de- 
clared he would answer no question till he had drank, 
he obeyed. The liquid flew through his blood like fire. 

« Now, then,” said Le Blond, “ tell me where is the 
duchess, my wife! I must go to her, whatever may 
happen.” 

“ Master Le Blond,” replied Abubeker, drily, “ you 
remember were you are, and the purpose of your com- 
ing? Don’t be ridiculous, and speak like a fool. What 
the deuce do you mean by castles, and wives, and ser- 
vants? TI have a great deal more right to ask you about 
your behaviour in causing me such anxiety ; for your 
trance was your own fault, by your having been guilty 
of some deceit or mental reservation. I warned you 
sufficiently before we came, Why did you behave so 
ill ?” 

“ Don’t play any more tricks upon me, Master Abu- 
beker,” said Le Blond, haughtily ; « where is my Cha- 
teau des Charmes—my wife, the Duchess de Melfi?” 

The Chaldean thought for a while, and then shook 
his head. 

“ There is no Duchess de Melfi in France, and no 
Chateau des Charmes. How came you, a lace merchant 
in Namur, to marry a princess—eh ? think quietly for a 
moment, and such nonsense will get out of your head.” 

« But I have letters from the Duke of Orleans—the 
Duke of Guienne—the Duchess de Nemours, from—yes 
—his majesty himself.” 

«“ Have you—where are they then ?” said Abubeker, 
with a short dry cough. 

Le Blond looked round. There he lay on the mat- 
tress, dressed in the very clothes he had traveled in from 
Namur. He rubbed his eyes, and jumped up. The sun 
was just sinking. He paced thoughtfully through the 
room—stood still and searched his pockets, one after the 
other—but could discover no vestige of his ducal exist- 
ence whatever. 

“ I wish to heaven you would tell me what the deuce 
has taken place! You don’t wish to persuade me that 
I have been in a dream for a quarter of a year, when I 
know very well I have eaten, and drank, and slept, and 
waked, every day, as regularly as clock-work.” 

« And you, sir,” replied the Chaldean, with evident 
indignation, “ don’t mean to persuade me to believe in 
your trumpery dreams? Think yourself what you 
please, whether duke or lace-man, but be thankful to 
me for awakening you from your trance.” 

« Thankful !—there is no great occasion for thank- 
fulness, Master Abubeker, when one is transmogrified 

from a duke into a dealer of silks and lace.” 
“ Well, sir, I will argue with you no longer,” said the 





Chaldean, quietly ; “ but my time is precious ; the car- 
riage is at the door, and we must back to Namur. Please 
to follow me.” 

“ By no manner of means; not an inch from this 
spot. The Chateau des Charmes, and my wife, can’t be 
far from this.” 

“ If such is your opinion, Master Le Blond, you may 
stay here in this wood. For my part I am off to Namur. 
Farewell.” 

The Chaldean seemed really to be going. Le Blond 
thought it unadvisable to continue by himself in an un- 
known part of the country. He accordingly shouted to 
him, when he had already got to the door, . 

“ Ho! stop, Abubeker ; what’s become of the treasure 
we were to lift?” 

“ We will speak of that in the carriage, when you 

have come to your senses a little more.” 
Le Blond said nothing, and followed the Chaldean. 
The carriage was ready drawn up, with servants before 
and behind. They got in, and in an instant were in 
full trot through the forest. 


SEPARATION, 


Le Blond was deep in meditation, and Abubeker had 
apparently no inclination to disturb him. The extra- 
ordinary rapidity of their course seemed to lull the old 
gentleman to sleep. The disenchanted duke, however, 
made two sensible observations from the swiftness of 
their progress. One was, that the treasure, if it was in 
the carriage, could not be very heavy; and the second 
was, that his companion must have his enchantments 
and disenchantments perfectly at his command, for at 
every station horses were ready stationed, as if the tra- 
vellers had been expected. 

« About the treasure, Master Abubeker, how have you 
goton? Did we lift it?” ‘ 

“ To be sure we did,” answered the Chaldean, half 
asleep ; “ it isn’t quite so much as we expected, owing 
to your trance, but quite enough to make you comfort~ 
able as long as you live,” 

“ How much 2” 

“ Can’t say.” 

“ Ts it here ?” 

“ Certainly,” said the Chaldean, yawning, “ but, with 
your leave, I am terribly tired. I shall be obliged to you 
to let me have an hour or two’s snooze. You can de- 
termine in the mean time, what you will do with the 
money.” 

«“ That’s determined on already. As soon as I get 
the money, I will search through every inch of France, 
till I find my chateau and wile.” 

«“ The surest method, my friend, to make your money 
disappear from the chest ; for your good genius did not 
bestow it on you to be lavished away upon a dream. I 
am sorry for the trouble I have given you, for already 
your absurd resolution has made a portion of it disappear 
—you should use the rest wisely.” 

« And what do you mean by ‘ wisely,’ if I may ask 7” 
« You love the daughter of General what’s his name, 
Namur.” 

«“ Ah!” said Le Blond, “ ’t is no longer to be thought 
of. Iam married to another—nay, in a few months I 
shall be a fath”’ 

“Hush!” shouted Abubeker, “and trouble me no 
more with your ridiculous dream. You will lose the 
whole treasure. That foolish sentence has swept off a 
good lot of it already ; if you go on, I tell you, you will 
ruin yourself—and, hark ye, sir, you will ruin me.” 

The last words were uttered in a tone that made Le 
Blond silent. The man had always been a riddle to him; 
he was now an object of suspicion. He began to think 
the Chaldean had played him a trick, but by no means 
put him in the way of a treasure. Only he could not 
comprehend the object of so expensive a hoax. His 
residence also at Charmes—that, he was well persuaded, 
was neither hoax nor dream. 

When morning dawned, the carriage stopped for a 
change of horses at a small house near a bridge, and the 
Chaldean yawned mightily, but seemed to compose him- 
self again to sleep. Le Blond could keep silence no 
longer, but nudged his neighbour, 

« Come, be a little open with me, Abubeker. Do you 
persist in saying I have been asleep all this time, and 
that I never” 

The Chaldean whistled as if to prevent his hearing 
what was said; but Le Blond persevered. 
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« Listen to me, Abubeker—you shall never persuade 
me, for I am in a condition to prove what I say: I have 
irresistible evidence that was really in Charmes; that 
I was really the husband of the duchess, and” 

But Abubeker broke in on him in a voice of thunder 
— “Again? how often have you to be warned, young | 


man?” he continued, grasping his hand, and looking 








sternly. ‘You have already lost a great part of the 
fortune you bad won; see that you lose not all. Listen 
to me once and forever. Forget your dream. Let not | 


a syllable of your idiotical fancy pass your lips, neither 
to me nor to any living soul—write it not, draw it not, 
Jet it be buried as in the tomb; on these conditions you 
will see me again, and be fortunate; if not” 
An impressive look finished the sentence, and the 
Chaldean opened the door of the carriage and leapt out. 
At the same moment, a strong broad-shouldered man 
tumbled in, and sat down unceremoniously at the yo ng 
man’s side, and the carriage rattled over the bridge. 
Monsieur Le Blond was astonished at the new inci- 
dent, and still more so when his new companion pulled 
a pistol from his breast, and said, with a dubious sort of 
smile, “’T’is loaded, and never fails.” He then drew 
forth a prodigious knife, and, remarking it was very 
sharp, begged Le Blond to try the edge of it with his 





finger. 

“I haven’t the least wish,” said the bewildered Le 
Blond, “and believe it on your word. But why all 
these preparations ?” 

“On the first noise you make,” replied the man, 
quietly —* on the first movement you show, I shall have 
the honour to stick this knife between your ribs, or send 
a bullet through your brain. I am sorry we must live 
on such peremptory terms; and for your own sake, I 
must beg you to let me tie a handkerchief over your 
eyes, till I tell you to open them again,” 
~ « But why ?” enquired Le Blond. 

«“ Because you are my prisoner, sir,” answered his 
ferocious companion ; “ do you consent to be blindfolded, 


” 


= 

He placed the point of the knife within a few inches 
of Le Blond’s breast. 

In a situation of that kind submission is unavoidable. 
The bandage was tied round so scientifically that not a 
glimmer of daylight could be perceived. How long the 
journey lasted it is impossible to tell. Le Blond himself 
He waked and slept, and dreamt 
and waked again. His greatest anxiety was to know 
what was to be done with him—where they were carry- 
But on these points his companion gave him 








couldn’t even guess, 


ing him. 
no information. 


AS YOU WERE! 


The carriage suddenly stopped, and Le Blond was 
ordered to descend. Visions of sharp knives and loaded 
pistols passed in quick succession before his closed eyes. 
The carriage in the mean time rolled off, leaving him | 
standing blindfolded, afraid to make any motion towards 
removing the bandage, in case of the threat of his growl- 
ing companion being carried intoexecution. At last, on 
hearing no noise, he slowly lifted the handkerchief; but 
as to seeing any thing around him, he might just as well 
have kept it on. It was pitch dark, as if the night had | 
been built of black marble. Le Blond thought he had | 
gone blind, but as he turned himself round he saw cer- | 
tain lights flickering before him, which he could not | 
doubt proceeded from the windows of a house. On 
looking closer, he recognised the well known scene. He 
was standing before the house of the president of the 
court, in front of his own little wareroom of silks and 
laces. ‘Thedoors were closed. The clock struck twelve. 
Not a vestige was to be seen of carriage, or Chaldean, 
or man with the sharp knife! After much Knocking, 
the door was at last opened by his gaping domestic ; the 
carpet-bag carried into the back parlour, which appeared 
in precisely the same condition—not a chair moved, not 
a table disturbed—as when he left it; and, silent and 
meditating many things, the weary traveller betook him- | 
self to his couch, not without some vague hopes of 
awakening once more in the Chateau desCharmes. But 
in the morning he found himself just where he was; 
and, on coolly reflecting over all matters, and calculating 
his gains by the journey, which consisted of nothing but 
the five thousand livres the Chaldean bad given him the 
night before they started, he came to the conclusion that | 
he must once more betake himself to trade, and forget, | 





as much as possible, the interlude in which he had been 
a performer. But when trade is once lost, it is difficult 
for even the handsomest youth in Flanders to recover it 
all of a sudden. The slacker, however, was his employ- 
ment, the more earnestly he gazed out of the back win- 
dow at the jasmine bower, and watched for the appear- 
ance of Jacqueline. But no Jacqueline appeared. He 
was constantly in the arbour musing over his former 
happiness ; and, the more he mused, the more the image 
of the Duchess de Melfi disappeared from his heart. It 
had been but a temporary falling away—a portion, per- 
haps, of the enchantment cast over him. And, again, 
he had no thought, no wish, no heart, but for Jacqueline. 
He began the Italian grammar once more; for he found, 
on making enquiry after General de Fano, that he had 
left Namur several weeks before, with his whole family, 
probably on his return to Naples, ‘This news completed 
his misery. He cursed his bad luck; he cursed his 
poverty ; and, above all, he cursed the Chaldean. The 
latter, indeed, he considered it a Christian duty to hate 
and detest, for he had not the slightest doubt that he was 
the devil. Whether it was that all this cursing had a 
good effect on his constitution, or that time brought its 
usual soothing influence, and mitigated the sorrow it 
could not altogether cure, we must candidly confess that 
Le Blond in six weeks looked handsomer than ever, and 
had almost got over every thing except his love for Jac- 
queline. That, indeed, grew warmer every day; for, in 
cases like that, 


«“ Time but the impression stronger makes, 
As streams their channels deeper wear.” 


And an incident happened about this time that fed him 
with fresh hopes. 

One morning a letter was presented him, addressed to 
“Monsieur de Blond de Laure.” Street, house, and 
number—every thing was correct, except the “de” 
before the Blond; and the addition at the end. He 
opened the letter, and the contents were still more‘sur- 
prising than the superscription. It was a petition from 
a certain “ Martin Crispin, steward and overseer of the 
barony of De Laure,” begging to be retained in the ser- 
vice of the new proprietor, and referring for testimonials 
to the nobleman who had just sold it. He said he ap- 
plied to him, as he had been advised to do by Monsieur 
Valerien des Anges, who had purchased it for him, and 
who would shortly send bim the deeds that were neces- 
sary for his signature. The experience of the last few 
months had made Le Blond more cautious than before. 
He said nothing on the subject of his letter, but waited 
patiently till the promised documents should arrive. And 
even when, at the end of eight days, a thick packet made 
its appearance, and on being opened displayed sundry 
skins of parchment, and various signatures and acquit- 
tances of persons whose names he had never heard of, 
he was still uncertain whether to take any notice of the 
incident. And yet there was every appearance of reality 
about it; but not more so, he thought again, than about 
hig wife the Duchess de Melfi, or even about the Chal- 
dean ; and he was completely puzzled what todo. The 
letters were dated from “ De Laure, near Gaillac, in the 
government of Languedoc.” A gazetteer convinced him 
of the existence of Gaillac; but better authority than a 
gazetteer had convinced him of the existence of the 
duchess; and, in short, in this state of perplexity, he 
took the very sensible resolution of consulting his land- 


| lord, the president. That official, a good-natured, pomp- 


ous man, perused the documents with great care. At 
the end of the first page he called him Monsieur de Blond, 
and begged him to be seated ; and when he had folded 
up the papers he shook him very kindly by the hand, 
called him his good friend De Laure, and asked him to 
meet a few neighbours that day at dinner at his house. 
But Monsieur de Blond de Laure had no time to eat 
dinners with stately presidents of the sovereign court. 
He conveyed all his goods and chattels, silks, bobbinets, 
and laces, to the church of St. Mary of Cologne, to 
make petticoats for the nine thousand virgins, and was 
off, in about an hour after his interview with the official, 
as fast as six horses would carry him, to the government 
of Languedoc, and city of Gaillac. There could be no 
longer any doubt that he was the person intended by 
“De Laure,” for, in addition to all the other evidence 
which had satisfied the legal mind of the president, he 
had picked up a slip of paper, on which was written, 





converted into a splendid and valuable estate. Enjoy it 
with silence, and farewell. AnuBEKER.” 

Now that he was lord of something more than a 
handsome person and a few bales of silk, he resolved to 
search the world over till he found General de Fano, and 
begged of him the hand of his daughter. And whena 
man has plenty of money, it is astonishing how much 
easier it is to find a general of division, with a beautiful 
daughter, however far away from one, than to find a 
needle in a bottle of straw, though just under one’s nose, 


ABUBEKER AGAIN, 


His journey was without any adventure worth record- 
ing, till one evening, when he had entered the province 
of Languedoc, and was ascending the hill on which the 
town of Alby is situated, he encountered one which 
promised to cast all former incidents into the shade. 
The hill was so steep that he had left the carriage, in 
order to walk up and enjoy at the same time the cool air 
of the evening and the splendid view. By a short cut 
he had attained a part of the hill to which the carriage 
had to toil by a long and tedious round, when he was 
startled from his reverie by the wheels of a carriage 
coming down in the opposite direction, at so prodigious 
a pace that he could barely jump to one side to avoid 
being run over. The glance he caught inside, as he 
stood on a heap of stones while the vehicle rushed past, 
had nearly converted him into a statue of horror and 
surprise. Earnestly bending her ear to catch the whis- 
pers of the Chaldean, sat a female, whom the beating of 
his heart immediately revealed to him to be Jacqueline. 
The loved—the lost !—and in company with the enemy 
of mankind! He rushed after them as fast as he could; 
but his motionlessness had given them a few minutes’ 
start. He was forced, besides, to go the roundabout 
way, for fear of missing his carriage; and when at last 
he reached that ponderous machine, and had succeeded 
in turning it the other way, the carriage he was in pur- 
suit of was no where to be seen; but whether lost in 
the defiles of the mountain, or evanished into thin air, 
he could not at that moment determine. A party of 
horsemen now galloped rapidly past; but turned back 
when they had got fairly in his front, while one of them 
asked if he had seen a carriage in which were a gentle- 
man and a lady. 

“ Yes!” exclaimed Le Blond; and was about to ask 
a number of questions, when he was interrupted by the 
stranger, who seemed overwhelmed with anguish. 

“ Did the lady scream ?” 

“ By no means,” replied Le Blond—“ she rather’—- 

« Was she gagged ?” 

«“ No, no—she was listen” —- 

“ Was she making no effort to escape from the villain 
that ran away with her?” 

“Ran away with her?” exclaimed Le Blond, and 
sank back into the carriage with a groan. Before he 
had recovered his voice, the horsemen had galloped on. 
On reaching the town where he had changed horses, he 
could hear nothing of the fugitives. Further pursuit 
was useless. He went into every coffee-room, in hopes 
of some discovery ; and to a public concert for the same 
purpose, but all in vain. ‘The weariest and saddest man 
that night that went to bed in Languedoc, was Monsieur 
de Blond de Laure. At daybreak, he was disturbed by 
a rustling at his curtains, and standing beside his bed 
between two of his servants, who had lighted him into 
the room, was the long figure of the Chaldean. Le 
Blond bit his finger, to discover whether he was awake 
—Abubeker smiled, and motioned the servants to retire. 

“ Monsieur Le Blond,” he said, “I promised to see 
you once more.” 

“TI am glad to see you,” stuttered Le Blond, “ but, 
Master Abu ? 

“ Hush !—that is no longer my name. In France, 
my name is Monsieur Valerien des Anges. What I 
promised I have done!—and, now,” he added, in his 
usual tone, “I go to Iceland to pulverise the philoso. 
pher’s stone at the flames of Hecla.” 

“ Very good,” replied Le Blond—“but Jet me ask a 
single question. Is it necessary that Mademoiselle de 
Fano should assist at the pulverising.” 

“« Nonsense.” 

“Tis no nonsense, sir,” cried Le Blond—« I tell you, 
you have carried off the lady I adore! and by the hea- 
vens above” 











“Monsieur—here you have the treasure we talked of 


“T carried her off—why should I do such folly? I 
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am married already to one of the Fays of Caucasus. 
But to business—your fortune is now made—enjoy it 
wisely, and forget how you acquired it. One word of 
tittle tattle, and you die—a bird shall carry it, though 
you whisper it to the priest; the sword shall find you 
though you are bending at the altar. You understand 
me ?” 

« And Jacqueline?” enquired Le Blond. 

«Is here. Have patience, and accept the invitation 
that will be sent to you to-day. Farewell. Be silent 
and happy.” Abubeker disappeared. 

About noon, somebody enquired for Monsieur de Laure, 
and a stately-mannered gentleman came into the room, 
where our hero had long been expecting something to 
take place, and presented an invitation to him to dine 
with the Archbishop of Alby. The invitation was ac- 
cepted in mute admiration at the talents of the Chaldean ; 
and even the court of an archbishop presented no diffi- 
culties to Le Blond, who, having been a duke so long, 
though only in a dream, enacted nothing so naturally as 
the bearing of a grandee. 


ALL’S WELL THAT ENDS WELL. 


When his grace’s carriage, which out of compliment 
had been sent for him, had deposited him in the court- 
yard of the palace, he was conducted by several attend- 
ants into the episcopal gardens. The archbishop, who 
was walking there, attended by a number of gentlemen, 
received him courteously, and presented him to the others 
as the new proprietor of De Laure. All expressed regret 
at the sudden and unavoidable absence of his friend 
Monsieur Valerien des Anges. 

« We must get better acquainted,” said a noble-look- 
ing old gentleman, a little lame of one leg, “ for we are 
now neighbours in the country. Iam General de Fano, 
and my daughter tells me she had the pleasure of know- 
i- you in Namur.” 

ne Blond grew red as scarlet, and then pale. 

The general observed his confusion with a sly laugh. 

“Give me your arm, De Laure,” he said, familiarly, 
“and I’! present you to her. She is yonder in the ar- 
bour, and knows already you are here.” 

Le Blond quivered with emotion. 

« Ah, general,” he said, “I wish my friend Valerien 
des Anges, since he has told you so much, had told you 
all—that my heart—my soul” 

« Well, man, he Aas told me all about it, and I hope 
he told you in return, that since you are recommended 
to me by those whom I consider it an honour to obey, I 
feel myself proud to own you as my son. Come, she 
expects us—gently, gently, man; you forget my damaged 
knee. Well, then, run on, for these things are better 
said in private.” 

Why should we say more? That Le Blond was pre- 
sented to the archbishop’s guests as the bridegroom of 
Jacqueline—that in company with the general and his 
daughter he took possession of his new estate; that the 
marriage was splendid, and that the finest of it all was 
the tear that glittered in Jacqueline’s eyes, as she fell 
upon his neck when the ceremony was over, and they 
were left for one moment by themselves, and whispered 
in the well known tones of other days—“Io amo—Io 
amo!” He cast himself at her feet. “Egli ama!” she 
exclaimed, as she raised him; and then, flinging them- 
selves into each other’s arms, they whispered, “ Noi 
amamo! noi amamo !—we love! we love!” 





THE END. 
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To aman who has been subjected from his earliest 
days, if not to the vicissitudes of fortune in a pecuniary 
point of view, at least to the vagaries of fate in every 
other, and who has lived for many—if not very many— 
years amidst the fluctuations of hope and anxiety, the 
arrival of the post is unquestionably the most exciting 
event of the day. A thousand apprehensions are con- 
jured up, a thousand feelings called into action, by the 
sight of his letters; indeed, at least, such is the effect 


delightful and undisturbable repose. 

If this was my ordinary state of mind, it does not 
seem very strange that, upon the particular morning on 
which I expected a line from my kind-hearted old friend, 
Nubley, announcing the time at which we might expect 


his proceedings, or perhaps announcing his return, upon 
which much at all events depended, and from which 
more perhaps than was generally anticipated by others 
might probably result, I should be somewhat violently 
excited. I was up before the post arrived in Blissfold, 
in order to wait and watch its arrival. I paced first the 
hall, and then the gravel sweep up to the hall-door, re- 
solved to get the earliest intelligence by intercepting the 
boy with the bag, of which, since certain discoveries had 
been made, I had kept the key ; and as I walked up and 
down, I felt an aching sinking feeling at my heart, more 
painful than I had ever felt before, and which proved to 
me how much interest I took—as naturally I might—in 
the expected intelligence for which I so earnestly hoped, 
and yet so seriously dreaded. 

How minutes turn to hours, and hours to days—ay, 
and days to years—while the mind is thus employed ! 
how every sound that breaks upon the ear seems to take 
the tone and character of that which we long to hear! 
and oh! what a thousand thoughts flitted through my 
mind, fleeting and fading, as to the probabilities—the 
possibilities of Nubley’s success even yet in restoring 
me to the affection of a brother whose love I never had 
deserved to lose. 

The church clock struck nine—never was the mail so 
late before—it must have been overturned—robbed—or, 


my sympathy and humanity, even more than either, the 
mail itself was all right, and there was no letter for me ; 
still, said I to myself, I will not give up my watch, I 
will persevere ; and so I did, till the chimes informed me 
that it was then half past nine. 
And, by the way, the chimes at Blissfold, which were 
particularly harmonious, and upon which the inhabitants 
particularly piqued themselves, appeared to me to be of 
a most singular and somewhat perilous order as to their 
construction and arrangement; for the Sundays they 
were so managed that they gave us psalm tunes for the 
quarters, and halves, and three quarters of hours, but 
during the week they varied extremely from that orthodox 
style of harmony. On Mondays they played “ Charley 
over the water;” on Tuesdays that favourite air from 
“The Beggar’s Opera,” “I’m like a ship on the ocean 
toss’d;”” on Wednesdays “ Nancy Dawson ;” on Thurs- 
days “Rule Britannia;” and so on for the other days: 
and it certainly appeared to me somewhat more curious 
than agreeable as a coincidence, that when we were en- 
tering the churchyard on the funeral of Gunpowder 
Tom, (as Wells always called him,) these melodious 
carillons should strike up, as if at the particular moment 
for the particular purpose, another of the popular airs 
from Gay’s travestie— 
“If thus much bolder a mar: can die 

With brandy—” 


which really happened; and, even now, “I’in like a 


reach of London, I look upon Monday as a season of 


him, or perhaps conveying some further intelligence of 


which would at the moment have affected me, with all | 


I 





storm, however, soon blew over, and, with a hand trem- 
bling more from anxiety than anger, I opened my Pan- 
dora’s box. There were several letters, the writers of 
whom I knew by their calligraphy, and one or two which 
at any other time might have interested me, but the one 
—single—(there I am wrong, for it was double) letter 
for which my eyes eagerly searched was, when seen, the 
only one upon which I pounced with eagerness and al- 
most agony. It was the one I so much dreaded, yet so 
much desired. 
I broke the seal and read— 


“ Bath, Mondaq. 


“ Dear Gilbert,—Strange things have happened. One 
of the letters which you forwarded to me, as I requested, 
contained some thundering news for Cuthbert—which I 
cannot tell you, because it probably might involve the 
reputation of other people. I may, however, say that 
it is likely to prolong my stay here; it will take time te 
explain the particulars to your poor rickety brother, who 
seems to me very likely to be killed with Mother Bran- 
dyball’s kindness: as for the sincerity of her devotion to 
him time will show that, and rely upon it, I will not 
quit him without assuring myself that she is a very dif- 
ferent sort of person from what I think, or opening his 
eyes to her character as I take it to be. I have not writ- 
ten to Mrs. N. because you can tell her of my stopping 
here, which will save double postage, and also spare her 
the trouble of reading a letter, which, to a purblind 
beauty who is above wearing spectacles, is no joke. 

“Give my love to your wife, and remember me to 
Jane, who is a jewel compared with her sister. I think, 
if I am not mistaken, I shall be able to make you stare 
before you are three days older. III do my best. 

“ Yours, truly, “N. Nustey.” 





The perusal of this letter puzzled me exceedingly ; I 
could (to use a colloquial phrase) make neither head nor 
tail of it. How would he surprise me !—what in the 
world connected with the affair could surprise me? Still 
I could not help seeing that something upon which he 
relied as likely to be of service to us detained him at 
Bath. Gratified by finding ano‘her straw to catch at, 
I resolved to live upon hope, and give my wife and father- 
in-law the benefit of a perusal of the old gentlernan’s 
letter. Considering the allusions made to Mrs. Nub- 
ley’s imperfect vision and resolute abjuration of assist- 
ance, I thought it wiser merely to convey his excuses 
for not writing, verbally. 

“ Lauk, Mr. Gurney, “ screamed Mrs. Nubley, “ what 
a man you are! I believe Nubley is ashamed of writing 
—he—he—he !—he is such a giddy goose when he once 
gets away from me—there’s no getting him back—he 
—he—he! . 

The idea of poor old Mr. Nubley being likened to a 
giddy goose was nearly too much for my gravity. 

“Oh,” said Harriet, speaking graciously, in order to 
conceal or rather justify a smile—“he will be quite 
safe.” 

«“ Lauk, I don’t know, dear,” said Mrs. N., “I don’t 
think a young lady’s boarding-school is a safe place for 
a very susceptible gentleman—he—he—he !—you don’t 
know my dear Nub.” 











ship on the ocean toss’d,’’ sounded somewhat apposite : 
nevertheless, however well the air might accord with my | 
circumstances, I could find no peal to chime in with my 
feelings, and when the clock struck ten I came to the re- 
solution that I was doomed, if not to disappointment, at 
least to a day of suspense, and walked despondingly 
into the breakfast parlour, when the first object that met 
my eyes, lying on the table, was the letter-bag itself, 
which, it appears, had arrived at the usual time, but no- 
body had imagined that I should care enough about an 
event which happened in the house seven times in every 
week, to desire to be called in from my walk to open it, 
and soI was left to perambulate. “ The boy never came 
by the lodge’—* always came across the fields,” and so 
on; and there I had been fuming and fidgeting myself for 
one hour and a half through the tender solicitude of the 
servants, who were too delicate to disturb me ia my 
promenade up and down a gravel drive between two 
hedges of evergreens. 

I was vexed and cross, and I might have said—I will 
not write it—suffice it to say it was quite enough to 
have convicted me in a five-shilling penalty before my 





of their appearance upon me, that, within one day’s 





reverend father-in-law in his magisterial capacity. The 


The fact is, that thirty or forty years before, Mrs. 
Nubley had begun to be exceedingly jealous of her dear 
Nubley, and, although he had grown far beyond the 
reach even of a suspicion of infidelity to his excellent 
spouse—she had gone on during the whole period, day 
after day, continuing her doubts and uncertainties, 
wholly unconscious of the march of Time or the effects 
of his incessant attentions to both herself and her feeble 
mate. 


“ Hope springs eternal in the human breast,” 


and I confess that I derived at least a strong negative 
satisfaction from the old gentleman’s letter. It was clear 
that something had occurred to strengthen the proba- 
bility, or at least the possibility, of rescuing Cuthbert 
from the trammels of his hypocritical tyrant; and, upon 
re-reading the welcome epistle—especially the passage 
in which Nubley declined enlightening me further at 
the moment, lest he should “ involve the reputation of 
other people”—I could not help fancying that he might 
have received such information regarding the lady as he 
considered likely to open my poor infatuated brother’s 
eyes to the real character of the present arbitress of his 
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fate. Something, it was clear, had occurred—and for 
the first time almost in my life I was feverishly anxious 
for the arrival of the next day’s post, which might re- 
lieve me from my present state of suspense. 

Upon a further examination of my morning’s letters, 
I found one from an old friend of whom I had heard 
nothing since we last parted, and of whom I never ex- 
pected to hear what his epistle communicated. My cor- 
respondent was Daly: and, although a very little time 
had elapsed since his visit to Blissfold, a most extraordi- 
nary change had taken place in his pursuits, prospects, 
and principles: indeed, knowing the turn of his mind, 
and his affection for fun, f could scarcely make up my 
mind whether he were in jest or in earnest in his com- 
munication. One fact he had ascertained, that he was 
a widower—the fair, frail, fickle object of my early de- 
votion was no more. 
never returned after her separation from her husband ; 
but, in addition to this intelligence, Daly permitted me 
to understand that he was not likely long to remain in a 
state of sorrewing singleness; he more than hinted that 
his second marriage would be more advantageous in a 
pecuniary point of view than his first; but neither men- 
tioned the name, age, or circumstances of the lady ; in- 
deed there was a strange precision in his style of writing, 
and a mysterious solemnity in his hints and suggestions, 
which (as I presumed he meant they should do) puzzled 


me exceedingly ; and the most puzzling part of his allu- | 


sions were those in which, speaking of himself, he said 
he was thankful to Providence for the great change 
which a short time had worked in him, and that—sin- 
ner as he had been—he now trusted he had obtained a 
true sense of his own weakness, and that he should im- 
prove the opportunity which had been afforded him in 
so blessed a manner, of knowing his own unworthiness. 


Reading a man’s letter is a very diflerent thing from 
listening to his conversation. Upon paper, the same 


words which, if delivered viva voce, might be either | 


serious or ironical, according to the tone, and look, and 
manner of the speaker, go for no more than they literally 
express ; and when I found my volatile friend dealing in 
language such as I never had heard him employ, I was 
at a loss to comprehend what he really meant; and most 
assuredly, if I had set myself to guessing for a week, I 
never should have hit upon the real state of the case, I 
was, however, spared the trouble of long consideration 
by the unexpected arrival at Ashmead, at an early pe- 
riod of the day, of no less a personage than my old, 
worthy, and omniscient friend, Hull. 

His appearance, so wholly unlooked for, startled while 
His kindness and hospitality in my 
earlier days had made a due impression upon me, and I 
never ceased to esteem him—but, knowing the activity 
of his movements, and his inextinguishable anxiety to 
be the expounder and explainer of every thing of every 


it pleased me. 


sort that happened to be going on, I could not help as- 
sociating in my mind his impromptu visit with some yet 
unknown circumstance connected with my own affairs 
which he had thought of sufficient importance to justify 
a journey of seventy miles in order to communicate it. 

Never did I see such an evergreen—or ever-red—as 
my worthy friend ; as for time or age, they had no more 
effect upon him than an April shower would have upon 
Portland stone; nay, even the powder which, when I 
first knew him, whitened his hair, had been discarded, 
and the natural colour of his curls shone in all its pris- 
tine brownness—still, when he approached me, I felt 
more and more convinced that the mere pleasure of a 
visit to me did not altogether constitute its object. 

«« My dear friend,” said Hull, eyeing me through his 
glass—*“ why, what a fellow you are!—how well you 
are looking!—what a paradise you have got !—often 
have promised myself to come—bheard much about it— 
eh—a certain friend of yours told me—but—pooh ! 
pooh !—all stuff and nonsense—you know what I mean 
—eh !—Daly—all that—but never gave me a notion— 
splendid—magnificent—why, my dear friend—Stowe or 
Blenheim are nothing to it!” 

“The cabin is convenient,” said T; but with a pang 
which went to my heart, when I thought how frail my 
tenure of it was, 

“ Cabin—pooh ! pooh !—don’t tell me—and Mrs. G. 
—eh ?” said Hull, his large blue eyes twinkling with an 
expression of mingled interest and waggery—‘ eh 1— 
never saw her—beautiful woman—child surprising crea- 


She died in Ireland, whence she | 
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| 





ture—eh ?—come, come, no joke, I happen to know— 
lovely boy—eh ?—don’t tell me—how is her father ?” 

“ Quite well,” said 1; “but is he an acquaintance of 
yours ?” 

« Acquaintance !” said Hull; “ my dear sir, I have 
known him these forty years. His father was curate of 
Crumpleby, in Cheshire, where my great aunt was born. 
Pooh ! pooh !—I have a little properly in the North—go 
there every year—vanish—abscond, and am absent—I 
happen to know all his relations.” 

“IT am sure he will be delighted to renew his acquaint- 
ance with you,” said I 

“ My dear friend,” said Hull, “I don’t know him. 
When I say I don’t know him, I speak of his connec- 
tions; but I know he is an excellent fellow—ay, and a 
remarkable good scholar. Did he ever tell you the story 
of his wedding-day and the soldiers? He !—he !—he !” 

Whereupon I stared, and Hull stuck his thumb into 
my ribs to make “ assurance doubly sure,” and I again 
received the most certain conviction that my omniscient 
friend was—what some horrible infidels sometimes 
doubted—always correct in his facts, and authentic in 
his histories. 

“ You will meet Wells at dinner,” said I. 

«« My dear friend, I can’t stop to dine,” said Hull. «I 
am off to Portsmouth, where we last met, on most par- 
ticular business—most particular; and you know what 
it is about.” 

«1! said I; “ indeed no.” 

“Pooh! pooh!” said Hull; “don’t tell me—you 
know every thing—eh ?” 

«“ Upon my word I do not,” said I, in return. 

“ What!” exclaimed my friend, growing almost blue 
with excitement, “ not know!—You don’t mean to say 
you don’t know? I’m going to Mr. Dingygreen, the 
agent, about matters in which you are deeply interested.” 

The moment he uttered these words I felt conscious 
that all my forebodings were to be verified, and that 
something connected with myself was actually mixed 
up with his visit. 

“ My dear friend,” said Hull, “ haven’t you heard?” 

«“ What ?” said I. 

“ Why, my old friend Cuthbert, your brother, is ut- 
terly ruined. Pooh! pooh! you dog, you knew that 2” 

« Upon my honour, no,” said I. 

«“ Why, then,” said Hull, screwing up his mouth into 
a circular form, and reducing it to a size inconceivably 
minute, “I am afraid you must have wondered at what 
I have been saying; but you do know—eh 1—I know 
you do—don’t tell me.” 

« All I know of my brother,” said I, “is, that he is 
at Bath, and on the verge of ruin I readily admit; but 
I was not prepared to hear that it was consummated. 
Has she really secured bim ?” 

“She!” exclaimed Hull, « who is she ?—what d’ ye 
mean by she? My dear friend, you don’t mean to tell 
me that you are in the dar—hasn ’t he written to you?” 

« No,” said I, falteringly, for I did not like to let even 
Hull know how sadly I had been deprived of a fond and 
kind-hearted brother’s affection and confidence, “he has 
told me nothing about it.” 

“ Dear, dear!” said Hull, wiping his forehead, which 
exhibited signs of unseasonable heat, evidences of warmth 
of interest rather than of weather; “ My dear Gurney, 
he is ruined—lost—done ; instead of investing his mo- 
ney in the funds here, or in buying estates, or what not, 
he left it all in the hands of Messrs. Chipp, Rice, and 
Hiccory, of Calcutta, and they have smashed. Cuthbert 
has not a shilling to bless himself with—not a penny.” 

Now came upon me the whole truth of Nubley’s 
statements—now did I see the reasonableness of his 
mystery, and the justness of his apprehension, lest he 
should involve the characters of respectable people—now 
did I see the fallacy of my hopes, that Mrs. Brandyball’s 
reputation was the one of which he was so tender—and 
now, moreover, did I see, in the strongest possible colours, 
my own doom and destitution. 

I suppose, being of a candid disposition, and the coun- 
tenance being the index of the mind, the expression of 
mine did not appear to Hull as conveying any thing like 
a sense of obligation, or a feeling of gratitude in return 
for the information with which he had favoured me, for 
he forthwith dressed his laughing face in a garb of sor- 
row, and holding his glass in his hand at an angle of 
forty-five from his nose, made that sort of noise which 
people are in the habit of adopting when they are very 





sorry for having said or done something which they 
ought not to have said or done, and which cannot be spelled 
or written, but which is produced by a sort of clucking 
monosyllabic sound against the roof of the mouth of 
S’t—s’t. It is useless to endeavour to put it upon paper 
as it would be to reduce to writing the encouraging 
somethings which a coachman says to his horses when 
he performs a certain evolution upon his tongue against 
his teeth, or sucks in a mouthful of air to give thema 
cheering “ chirrup,” something in the nature of whist. 
ling reversed. ‘ 

At the moment when I saw Hull puzzled, I was 
puzzled also. I was quite undecided whether his appa. 
rent vexation at having abruptly imparted to me the 
ruin of my poor brother, was or was not more than 
counterbalanced by the delight he constitutionally felt at 
being the first bearer of the earliest intelligence of an 
event, the eventual effect of which was to a newsmonger 
not of the slightest importance; at all events, one feel. 
ing of my heart at the moment could not be transcended 
—poor dear Ashmead must be surrendered—poor Cuth- 
bert would fall into distress—and—there was one cheer. 
ing and redeeming hope in that—I—yes—I myself, with 
my paltry, trampery independence, might relieve him 
from embarrassment and even poverty; and, oh! how 
happy would Harriet be !—doubly happy, if that might 
happen, and we yet could rescue him from the besetting 
influence under which he was now labouring, and we, 
with our small pittance, should show our generous feel- 
ings towards the man who, with the best natural dispo- 
sition in the world, had been fascinated away from us, 
and taught almost to hate and despise us. 

Hull saw by my countenance that something was 
passing in my mind. 

“ My dear friend,” said he, looking at me with his 
glass at his eye, “ when I say Cuthbert is ruined, I don’t 
mean to say that he will be a beggar, going about the 
streets, holding out his hat for halfpence. Pooh! pooh! 
No:—I happen to know something about the matter. 
He may scrape a good deal out of the fire. I have known 
thousands of men—all intimate friends of my own— 
when I say thousands, I mean two or three, who have 
smashed just like Chipp, Rice, and Hiccory, and yet, 
when every thing was gone, there was always something 
left :—my dear friend, don’t tell me.” 

“T was not thinking of that,” said I. “ My brother, 
so long as I have a guinea in the world, shall be wel- 
come to half of it; but I am thinking rather of the new 
connection with which he has got entangled at Bath.” 

“TI know,” said Hull, winking diabolically, as I 
thought at the moment, “ Mother Brandyball—always 
call her mother—eh 1—knew her husband intimately— 
nearly forty years older than her when they married— 
have danced her on my knee—and a beautiful baby she 
was.” 

Is it Ahasuerus or Methuselah ? said I to myself, mar- 
veling to hear my excellent friend talk of having dandled 
the Gorgon Brandyball on his knee. Having played 
leap-frog with Doctor Johnson, or trundled a hoop with 
Sir Joseph Banks, would have been nothing to it. 

“ Never mind her,” said Hull, “we can talk of her 
another time—Nubley is working there ° 

«“ Why,” said I, opening my eyes to their extreme 
width in astonishment, “ how do you know that Nub- 
ley is there ?” 

“ How!” exclaimed Hull, with a crow of exultation, 
“haven ’t I told you a hundred and fifty times that I 
have nothing in the world to do but to know every 
thing !—besides, in this case I am rather interested.” 

“In which case?” said I, “ will Cuthbert suffer very 
seriously ?” 

«“ My dear friend,” said Hull, “that is at present a 
secret, or at least a doubt—nobody knows—at least very 
few—eh !—J am in it—besides, I am personally con- 
cerned—I have money depending.” 

This announcement certainly qualified my astonish- 
ment at his omniscience touching this particular busi- 
ness: however—as he no doubt meant it should—his 
intelligence had given an entirely new turn to my 
thoughts, and, in the midst of my apprehensions that a 
fall from our present position might be the result, and I 
did not think of the chances against us much increased 
by the occurrence, seeing that I considered owr fall set- 
tled by the Brandyball affair, I could not but feel an an- 
ticipation of the pleasure I should receive in proving to 
Cuthbert the sincerity and immutability of my affection, 
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by offering him a share of my income, humble as it 
was. 
From Hull’s manner I was convinced that he was 
sincere in his determination of not stopping to dine, but 
I begged him to stay for luncheon, in order that I might 
introduce him to Harriet, and, if I could secure his at- 
tendance, get my father-in-law to be of the party; not 
more for the purpose of enlivening my guest than to 
give him another triumph over my never-ending doubt 
as to the universality of his acquaintance. In this last 
attempt, however, I failed ; Wells was absent—but my 
wife was made acquainted with my friend, and we sat 
down cosily, and I thought of other days. 

« Sweet spot, ma’am, this,” said Hull; “in summer 
it must be lovely.” 

« You have a very nice place of your own, Hull,” 
said I. 

« Me!” exclaimed my friend; “pooh! pooh !—a 
box—a band-box—good garden—plenty of fruit—goose- 
berries—currants—but this!—pooh ! it is paradise !” 

I could scarcely refrain from irritating my old friend 
into a vindication of his apple-crop, which I knew I 
could have elicited, but I was afraid of Harriet, who, 
having heard of his peculiar sensitiveness with regard 
to the “ bushels” of that popular fruit which loaded the 
trees of his Tusculum, I restrained myself—I almost re- 
pented that I had, for, much to my alarm, (my better 
half being present,) Hull began to talk of Daly; and 
when he did talk, his delight being to show how inti- 
mately he was acquainted with every Lody’s business, he 
generally became more communicative than I bad any 
desire he should be, touching my earlier acquaintance 
with my faithless friend. 

« You have heard of Daly?” said Hull, who ate no 
luncheon, and merely went through the motions for so- 
ciability’s sake, which gave him the more time to talk— 
“ to be sure you have.” 

«“ Yes,” said I, falteringly. 

«“ My dear friend, he is going to be married to a widow 
worth a million of money.” 

I gave him a look which I wished him to understand, 
expressive—at least I meant it to be so—of a desire not 
to touch upon the matrimonial part of Daly’s history, 
for, although I concealed nothing from my Harriet of 
importance, and told her the truth, it might be that I did 
not tell ber the whole truth, inasmuch as there were 
divers and sundry incidental circumstances which did 
not appear to me likely to increase her respect for my 
prudence, or elevate my friend Daly in her estimation. 
Hull, however, mistook the expression of my counte- 
nance, and evidently construed it into a sign of incre- 
dulity as tothe amount, for the moment our eyes met, 
he continued— 

«“ When I say a million, I mean twenty or thirty 
thousand pounds—and quite enough, too. Poor Emma! 
—ceh !—you dog !—she hasnt been dead more than five 
or six months, but Daly very soon got into a new con- 
nection. I suppose, ma’am,” said Hull, looking at Har- 
riet, “ you know all about that, eh ?” 

Harriet made an equivocal inclination of her head. 

“ His versatility is curious,” continued Holl, who 
would talk, and would not eat; “to think that he should 
have taken to that line Pe 

I was rather astounded, and said really inquisitively, 
“ What line ?” 

“ The preaching,” said Holl. 

“ What !” said I, « preaching !” 

“ Oh, you dog!” said Hull, “ you know—don’t tell 
me—he has got into what is called a connection—in 
less than a week the whole thing was settled—whien he 
came to town he sold his book of travels in Tomfoodle- 
doo, which he told me you had seen, to an eminent pub- 
lisher—and was then asked to give a lecture upon the 
probable effect of a missionary expedition to the scene 
of his labours; he did it—and the effect he produced 
was such that—don’t tell me—he was invited to become 
the pastor of a flock of independent Christians at Clap- 
ham—my dear friend, you’Il find it fact—he got a three- 
and-sixpenny license and started. Old Drone, of Hack- 
ney, lent him his pulpit—and Mrs. Waddlebom, the 
widow of a Wapping ship-chandler, took to him so 
stoutly, that in less than five days after she first heard 
bim he won her heart.” 

“ Daly a preacher !” said I. 

* What, your friend Daly !” exclaimed Harriet. 





such a man—macaroons—cows in cupboards, eh—don’t 
you recollect, eh?” 

“ No,” said I, “ but you eat nothing——” 

«“ Nothing!” exclaimed Hull, «I have eaten bushels 
—but I say—Gilbert, d’ye remember the three legs of 
lamb and spinach—eh—don’t you remember the French 
count and the # 

“ Yes,” said I, interrupting him in a tone not likely 
to encourage the style he had adopted; “but with re- 
spect to Daly, how can he so suddenly have adopted this 
line? It is but a very short time ago he was down here, 
and then he had no idea certainly of taking to that style 
of exhibition.” 

“ My dear ma’am,” said Hull, turning to my wife, 
“you know nothing of Gilbert’s early friend, Daly— 
pooh! pooh! such a man !—I have known him carry | 
home a bushel full of knockers and a bag full of bells, | 
when he has dined with me—thousands of signs—Red | 
Lions and Green Dragons—all the same to him—and 
the Cow and the—he—)ie—he !” 

This was too much ; it grew powerful and perilous— 
however, in order to save myself—I tried back upon our 
excellent friend’s adoption of what might be called the 
clerical line. 

“ True,” said Hull, “quite truae—be preaches 

“ Well, but,” said I, “ it is less than three weeks since 
he was here.” 

“ Versatility was always his delight,” said Hull. 

“Versatility !” said I; “ yes, but the versatility which 
can convert a man from an actor into a parson 

“ My dear friend,” said Hull, “nothing so natural in | 
the world—Daly was on his last legs—all gone—done, | 
dished—what was left ?—nothing but the tabernacle, and | 
there, under the especial protection of his puritan pub- | 
lisher, he succeeded—and I give you my word—all true 
—hey !—you will find him the happy husband of | 
a woman with—I do not happen to know how much | 
a-year.” 

I was not particularly sorry to hear that Daly had 
fallen upon what Hull called his «last legs,” but I cer- 
tainly did once again begin to doubt the invariably cor- 
rect history of Hull; and then I took a fancy into my 
head that he might have cherished the idea of taking— 
if not to the church, to the conventicle, by finding my 
worthy father-in-law extremely comfortable, and carry- 
ing on the duties even of the establishment with an 
agreeable air of gaiety. What had hit him which could | 
have induced him to take to his present calling, I cer- | 
tainly could not ascertain, but the visible result—I mean | 
the captivation and capture of a rich and well-to-do- 
widow—proved to me that, as far as worldly matters 
went, he had in a few days done much more than he or 
any body else could have expected. 

Having got this subject nearly over and out of the | 
way, nobody can imagine the nervousness with which I | 
was afflicted, lest Hull should revert to the story of | 
Daly’s first wife—that was the point—and a point which, | 
as I anticipated, he most particularly thought it wise to hit. 

“ What a nice girl Emma Haines was!” said Hull; | 
Harriet looked strangely. 

“ Yes,” said I, “ very nice 

«‘ Strange chance you were ever Mrs, Gilbert Gurney, 
said Hull, chuckling; “if it had not been for Daly’s 
winning ways TI never should have been here; odd— 
strange that—upon what little things great things turn 
—ceh? my dear ma’am, there he was all over hend and | 

ears in love—true—eh? I happen to know, when— | 
pooh! pooh ! don’t tell me—Daly went and put his nose | 
out of joint.” 

“ Well,” said I, with an affected indifference, “ Mrs. Gur- 
ney knows all that, for I have told her the whole history ; 
but his present position seems much more curious.” 

“ Curious!” said Hull, “there never was such a fel- | 
low. My dear friend, as I told you long ago—I happen | 
to know—he is one of the cleverest dogs in the world ; | 
the moment the notion was given him of winning the | 
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widow, in one week he worked the scheme ; and, I give | 
you my word that he is a preacher, and considered a 
good one, too, amongst the connection. He is not slow 
in his movements—all touch and go; whether they are 
widows or not—eh ?—you dog—he! he! he!” 

I wished him at old Nick—my thoughts reverted to 
his early ill-treatment of me, and then thought of my 
letter and its contents, and began more to understand its 
bearings. The word connection, which I had taken 





“Ob,” said Hull—« he—he—told you of Daly— 
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merely to refer to the expected marriage, I found to com- 


bine the spiritual connection with some eccentric sect to 
which he had, pro hac vice, attached himself. 

As for Harriet, never having been accustomed to the 
ways and manners of society like that in which my 
worthy Hull had been so long and so constantly in the 
habit of moving, she was extremely pleased and even 
astonished by his manner; for dear Hull was the most 
gentle and gallant of men when there were ladies pre- 
sent, and spoke of them kindly and justly when they 
were absent. He was a good creature, clever himself, 
and an admirer and appreciator of talent in others; but 
my wife had never seen what is called the world; and, 
although she could not exactly comprehend our visiter, 
she could not help wondering, and, to tell truth, his ob- 
servations and remarks kept me, as I had anticipated, in 
a state of so much nervous excitement, that I was not 
sorry when Harriet left us, having taken leave of her 
new old acquaintance, with whom I proposed walking 
down to the inn, whence he was to mount his “ yellow 
and two,” en route, to Portsmouth. 

“ My dear friend,” said Hull, “Jet me beg of you not 
to think of such a thing—me—take you out of your 
house—pooh! pooh!—no: stay where you are—I 
b g ” . 

“T am going to the rectory,” said I. “I must have 
my walk, and on our way you will, perhaps, tell me— 
for I was delighted you did not mention any thing be- 
fore Harriet of the Indian business—what you really 
think the result of my poor brother’s misfortune or in- 
discretion will be.” 

“T can tell you all I know here,” said Hull, “I think 
things are not so bad as they are represented; and I 
happen to know that I can pick up undoubted intelli- 
gence at Portsmouth. I'll write to you from thence ; 
but—now don’t trouble yourself, my dear Gilbert, to 
walk. Mrs. Gurney is alone, and——” 

“ No,” said I, “she is not; she has a young com- 





panion, and a younger one, too—she will be busy——and 
the weather is fine, and I want to see Mrs. Wells; so, 
come along.” 

“ Upon my word,” said Hull, looking very serious— 
and it was surprising to see what a gloom he could 
throw into his joyous countenance—“ it vexes me 
said I, pushing my arm within his, 
«don't talk nonsense,” 





«“ Come along,” 
and jocosely poking him along ; 

« Nonsense,” said Hull; “ my dear friend, I don’t 
talk nonsense ; I know that a man in your position must 
have a great many things to do--many affairs to look 
after--why should J break in upon you ?” 

“ Many things to do!” said 1; “I wish I had. I have 
nothing to do.” 

«My dear friend, why should you have any thing to 
do?” replied, or rather enquired, my extraordinary com- 
panion ; “an independent man like you—don’t tell me.” 

«“ Well, then,” said I, “if that be the case, and the 
position is an enviable one, which I assure you I do not 
acknowledge, what better use can I make of my time 
than in walking with you to the inn, where my appear- 
ance may, perhaps, have the effect of securing a pair of 
faster horses, and a more sprightly driver than you would 
otherwise get?” 

“ My dear fellow, I don’t want fast horses,” said Hull, 
evidently soured by my pertinacivus attention to his 
comfort; “it makes no difference to me whether I get to 
Portsmouth at five, or six, or seven, or eight.” 

“Tf that’s the case, Hull,” said I, “ you might as 
well have stayed with us, and dined and slept.” 

“ Pooh ! pooh !” answered he ; “ what do I want with 
sleep? Now do return home. Mrs. Gurney will hate 
me for taking you away.” 

“ Not she,” said 1; and, upon a principle of opposi- 
tion and contrariety, which might, perhaps, serve to illus- 
trate the vileness of our nature, I resolved not to go 
back, because it appeared to me that Hull had some es- 
pecial and particular reason for wishing me not to go 
on. This fallibility of humanity shows itself univer- 
sally; nobody is ever satisfied by seeing other people 
having things all their own way; from the jealousies 
and bickerings at court, or in the cabinet, to the com- 
monest struggle in the street, the spirit is the same. As 
the great English censor says, speaking of some minis- 
terial rivalry, 

“So, if some dirty urchin dares encroach 

On the hind foot-board of a hackney-coach, 
His playmate shows the envy of his mind 
By bawling, Cut—cut—cut—cut—cut—behind.” 
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WALDIE’S CIRCULATING LIBRARY. 





In the present case Hull’s anxiety evidently was to 
cut me; but I was “ unshakeoffable,” and, as the French 
gentleman says, the more he tried to persuade me, the 
more IT would not go back. 

Finding me resolved, he became silent, and looked sad, 
as I thought; and, having revolved something in his 
mind, burst out with a strong desire to do himself the 
honour of calling at the rectory, to drop a card for Wells, 
where he could leave me. 

“ But,” said I, “ my dear Hull, we must actually pass 
the inn to go to the parsonage—I never saw you in such 
a worry. before.” 

«Ob! not I,” said Hull; “ nothing worries me.” 

And hereabouts in the dialogue we reached the sum- 
mit of the gentle acclivity, whence one again descends 
into Blissfold, and I was about to entreat him to en- 
lighten me a little more with regard to Mrs, Brandyball’s 
early history, of which he had professed to know much, 
when I beheld a female of Brandyball dimensions, but 
considerably her senior, with a bright crimson cloak and 
fur tippet, a bonnet of remarkable size and shape, the 
relieving colour to the whole appendage being coqulicot 
of the most fiery tinge. 

“Ha!” said I, “here is a stranger—a rarity in these 
parts.” 

Hull did not without his glass distinctly perceive the 
approaching mass of humanity, but, having made use of 
his “preservers,” he uttered his customary “ pooh! 
poch !” in the deepest possible grunt, and made one more 
effort at checking my progress with— Now, pray, don’t 
come any further.” 

«“ Oh, come on,” said I: “ let us see the new arrival.” 

“Oh! arrival—pooh !” said Hull: “ well, never mind.” 

We neared the object, and, when at the distance of 
about five or six yards, the convoy, puffing and blowing 
with the exertion of getting up the little hill, exclaimed, 
in a tone of the severest reproach— 

“Oh, Tommy, Tommy! I thought you were never 
coming; there’s the dinner a spoiling, and getting as 
cold as ice.”’ 

“Tommy!” said Hull, looking as fierce as a turkey- 
cock ; “don’t Tommy me.” At the end of which speech, 
which brought them in closer contact, he gave her a 
glance expressive of rage at her rashness, and an earnest 
desire that she should submit to be “ cut” as patiently 
as the little boys by the hackney-coachmen. 

« What d’ ye mean, Mr. Hull?” said the lady, “why 
do you order an early dinner, and say we shall enjoy 
ourselves—as nice a steak as ever was seen, and pickles 
and ‘tatoes to match—and then go and stay away till 
near three o'clock ?” 

“My dear aunt,” said Hull, “I could not help it—” 

«“ Aunt! what d’ ye mean by aunt, Tommy ?” cried 
the lady. “I’m sure the gentleman must be quite 
shocked to hear you talk in this way.” 

“Tam too glad, ma’am,” said I, “ to have the plea- 
sure of making the acquaintance of any relation of my 
old friend.” 

“ elation !” almost screamed the lady. 

“ Pooh, pooh !” said Hull. “Go away, ma‘am—I’m 
coming—go and get things ready. I'll be down di- 
rectly-—” 

“ Not I!” said the lady: “if I’m not good enough to 
walk down this little dirty place with you, I’m sure I’m 
not good enough to ride about in chaises with you all over 
the country ; so come, no nonsense, give vs your arm,” 

“ My dear friend,” said Hull, « good day—good day 
—don’t come any furthe:—I—really—that ’s the worst 
of traveling with one’s relations.” 

“ Don’t talk stuff, Tommy,” said the lady ; « you have 
been gallivanting about—just like you—and I’m left to 
eat cold rump-steaks * 

“ Galli what ?” said Hull—* pooh, pooh !—hold your 
tongue.” 

Seeing the state of affairs, and having realised the 
suspicions which had, during the latter part of our walk, 
grown up in my mind, I thought it but fair to accede to 
his wish, and leave him in the quiet possession of his 
amiable friend ; and accordingly I shook hands with him 
just at the mile-stone, and was bidding him farewell, and 
bowing with the greatest ceremony to his traveling com- 
panion, when Wells, and his wife, and Bessy, made 
their appearance by emerging from a gate which opened 
to the Town-field, and actually cut off the descending 
pair from the possibility of reaching their destination 
without passing them. 
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“ Ha!” said I, “here’s my father-in-law.” 
“ Good bye,” said Hull; “ good bye—some other time 
—eh? My aunt is hungry—he !—I happen to know— 
pooh, pooh !” 

Saying which he fidgeted past the coming trio, and, 
although he might have been extremely intimate with 
Wells’s relations, neither the time nor circumstances 
seemed at all suitable to a furtherance of the acquaint- 
ance, although I found as usual that Hull had spoken 
the whole truth when he claimed a recollection of the 
rector, who perfectly well remembered his name, and 
having been much edified by the reports of some of his 
dissertations upon the productions of the venerable Cax- 
ton and Co. many years before. 

I really was sorry, after what did actually occur, that 
I had so resolutely “stuck to his skirts” in the walk. 
Whatever might be the relationship between the little 
gentleman and the large lady, it was nothing to me, and 
I admit [ should not have liked, under similar circum- 
stances, to have suffered a similar interruption, and, as 
misfortunes never come alone, the inopportune appear- 
ance of the rector and his family did not much mend 
the matter. 

It may naturally be supposed that Wells was by no 
means sparing in his jokes and remarks upon what he 
had witnessed ; however, the subjects of greater import- 
ance which occupied our attention, somewhat diverted 
him from his full play, and, having resolved to say no- 
thing to Harriet or her mother of the news that Hull 
had brought of Cuthbert, we waited, as may naturally 
be supposed, with the deepest anxiety for further intelli- 
gence from Nubley. 





From Scoresby’s Memorials of the Sea. 
Case of Captain Dtewart. 


CHAPTER I. 


Narrative of the voyage of the brig Mary Russell on the home- 
ward passage from Barbadoes to Cork; with the tragical 
proceedings thereon. 

Section I.—Jntroductory Remarks. 


The novelist, professing to give a story in resemblance 
of real life, is limited, in the excursions of his imagina- 
tion, by the bounds of probability ; or, when ministering 
even to a morbid taste for the marvellous—if he would 
preserve a due respect for his own judgment, or for the 
interest of his work—he is obliged to keep within the 
limits of what may appear to be reasonably possible : 
the narrator of truth, however, has no such limitations, 
either from probability or apparent possibility, but only 
the limits of the facts. For in this case truth determines 
the possibility, and nut possibility the truth. A reference 
to rational possibility, indeed, may serve as a check upon 
deception, mistake, or wilful exaggeration; but can have 
no influence on facts, however extraordinary. 

These remarks on the independency of facts on the 
ordinary limits of credibility are not presented, as intro- 
ductory to the present memorial, because any question 
can arise respecting the truth of statements rigidly sub- 
stantiated as these have been; but because of the im- 
pression on my own mind, on the first intimation of the 
event, that it was altogether incredible. 

The case I refer to was the unexampled massacre on 
board the brig Mary Russell, of Cork, in the summer of 
the year 1828 ;—a transaction so extraordinary in its 
nature, so horrific in its details, and so tragical in its 
results, as to outrage, as it J, all common credence ; 
a transaction likewise, if estimated with reference to the 
number of persons engaged in it, and to the instrument- 
ality by which it was accomplished—calculated to set 
the ordinary misfortunes and calamities to which human 
life is subject, in the distant shade. 

This vessel—the Mary Russell—was brought into 
Cork harbour on the evening of Wednesday the 25th of 
June, with the greater part of its crew and passengers 
lying dead on the cabin floor; and, strange and unpre- 
cedented as the fact may seem, all this horrid carnage 
was accomplished, with some little preliminary help from 
the boys on board, by the hands of one individual, less 
robust than any of his victims—the captain !' 

On the morning of Thursday, about twelve hours 








after the arrival of the vessel in port, being myself on a 


visit at Corkbegg, on the harbour of Cork, at the time, | 
happened to be crossing the water to Cove, when a 
gentleman in the boat, pointing to a brig at anchor, re. 
marked, that “ that, he believed, was the vessel of which 
the crew was reported to be murdered.” Such an inti. 
mation, of course, produced an intense and painful desire 
to ascertain the fact. After landing one of the party, a 
lady, at her destination near Cove, we returned with ex. 
cited, anxious, and incredulous feelings, towards the 
anchorage. The rippled water reflected the bright rays 
of an unclouded sun in playful sparklings, and there was 
nothing in outward nature accordant with a scene of 
blood ; neither was there any thing in the external ap. 
pearance of the vessel calculated either to indicate morta} 
conflict, or to justify the rumour which we had heard, 
One solitary man, like an officer of customs, was seen 
pacing in ordinary form and step the starboard side of 
the deck. We hailed, as we approached the gangway ; 
and, too much excited to speak in measured words, 
abruptly asked, “ whether a murder had been com- 
mitted there?” The answer of the person in charge 
was prompt and accordant,—* It is too true ;—and_ here 
they are, all lying dead!” On ascending the deck we 
were pointed aft to the cabin skylight, where a scene of 
carnage so appalling was exhibited, as to render, by 
sympathy, association and memory combined, the im- 
pression indelible. Whilst contemplating the dreadful 
spectacle—two boys, who had been witnesses of all its 
circumstances, made their appearance, and freely com- 








municated the leading particulars of the sanguinary 
transaction. ‘Two surviving seamen, severely wounded, 
whose lives had been almost miraculously preserved from 
the fate of their comrades, were then, we found, on board 
of an adjoining vessel—the schooner Mary Stubbs—by 
the crew of which the ill-fated Mary Russell had been 
brought into port. These, with two more boys, consti- 
tuted the remnant of the persons embarked at Barbadoes 
who had escaped the massacre. The author of this 
frightful desolation and misery had for the time escaped. 

Whilst the heart sickened at the scene we contemplat- 
ed, the thoughts naturally turned to the mystery of 
Providence in permitting so dreadful a carnage. But 
overwhelmed with the appalling spectacle, and bewilder- 
ed by the extent of misery in murdered men, and 
widowed wives, and fatherless children,—the mind found 
present repose only in the consideration of the infinite 
perfection of His ways, however inscrutable, who reigneth 
over all the earth ; and shrinking, at the time, from other 
conclusions, reflection resulted in the apostrophe, after 
the manner of an inspired apostle,—“ O the depth of the 
mystery of the providence of God !—how unsearchable 
are his judgments, and his ways past finding out.” 

But not to anticipate farther the facts and reflections 
to which, in the progress of this memorial, we shall be 
more directly guided, I proceed to narrate such particu- 
lars of this memorable voyage, as may serve to elicit the 
causes which led fo the frightful transaction, and to ex- 
plain the marvel how this extensive massacre was accom- 
plished by such apparently inadequate power, 


Section II.—Preparations for, and progress on, the 
homeward voyage: Captain’s suspicions of an in- 
tended mutiny. 


The brig Mary Russell, commanded by William 
Stewart, an inhabitant of Cove, had sailed in the winter 
of 1827-28 from Cork for Barbadoes with a cargo of 
mules, which were safely landed at their destination. 
Sugar, hides, and other produce of the island, to the 
value, exclusive of duty, of about £4000, were then taken 
in as their homeward cargo for Cork. 

The crew of the vessel, on this occasion, consisted of 
the captain, six men, and three boys. There were also 
on board, two muleteers, or ostlers, who had gone out in 
charge of the mules constituting the previous cargo; & 
delicate boy, who had accompanied the vessel through- 
out the voyage for his health; and a sailor, Captain 
Raynes, who had embarked at Barbadoes as passenger. 
The following is a list of all the persons on board :— 
William Stewart, of Cove, master of the brig; William 
Smith, chief mate ; William Swanson, second mate ; 
John Cramer, carpenter ; John Howes, seaman ; Fran- 
cis Sullivan, seaman; John Keating, seaman; James 
Raynes, passenger ; Timothy Connell, an ostler, pas- 
senger ; James Murley, an ostler, passenger; John 
Deaves, senior apprentice, aged about 15 years; Henry 
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Rickards, apprentice, aged about 10 or 12; Daniel 
Scully, apprentice, aged about 13; Thomas Hammond, 
a boy, passenger. 

Captain Raynes, whose presence on board the Mary 
Russel seems to have been the occasion, however blame- 
lessly on his part, of the subsequent tragical events, had 
gone out to Barbadoes in the capacity of chief mate of a 
vessel, having been deprived of his command on account 
of a recently acquired habit of intemperance. It would 
appear that he and his captain did not, on trial, agree, 
which induced them to separate after their arrival out ; 
and Raynes sought for a passage home in the Mary 
Russell. At first his application was peremptorily refus- 
ed; but Captain Stewart unfortunately finding that he 
could not get a passage elsewhere, subsequently yielded 
to his request, and kindly permitted him to embark in 
the brig for Cork. 

Whilst the vessel remained in port, no apprehension 
of disagreement among the persons on board was at all 
entertained ; but early in their homeward voyage, which 
commenced on the 9th of May, 1828, Captain Stewart 
began to harbour a strong and increasing suspicion of a 
mutiny being meditated, on the part of his passenger, 
Raynes, and some of his crew. This suspicion seems to 
have been first excited by a dream, which, on a mind 
naturally and habitually superstitious, had a very power- 
ful effect. He communicated the circumstance to his 
chief mate, observing, “ that God Almighty had warned 
him in a dream that Raynes meditated his destruction 
and the seizure of the vessel, in order, as he supposed, to 
avoid the mortification of returning to a port where he 
had ceased to be respected, and from whence he had no 
longer the expectation of obtaining a command.” 

Through the medium of this strong impression, dis- 
tortive in its operation as the jaundiced eye, Captain 
Stewart suspiciously examined every thing that passed 
in the vessel, and construed circumstances and conduct, 
which would otherwise have been passed over as per- 
fectly indifferent, into the assurance of proof. Among 
the early occurrences after his dream, which excited his 
observation, was the circumstance of Raynes associating 
a good deal with the crew, to whose compartment of the 
vessel he was in the habit of retiring to shave himself, 
and with some of whom he was occasionally heard con- 
versing in Irish, a language which Stewart did not 
understand. ‘This, under the influence of awakened sus- 
picion, annoyed the captain greatly, and he seriously 
remonstrated with his passenger upon the impropriety of 
his conduct; but it does not appear that he afterwards 
gave any real occasion for complaint, either in this or in 
any other respect. The mind of Captain Stewart, how- 
ever, was strongly and extravagantly impressed with 
the conviction of an intended mutiny ; and this extrava- 
gance of apprehension was no doubt augmented, by the 
fostering of his suspicion, and the want of repose which 
ensued, 

In order to guard himself aguinst a surprise, the cap- 
tain, about a week after sailing, called Swanson, the 
second mate, to sleep in the cabin for his protection ; and 
he subsequently employed Sullivan and Connell in the 
same service: whilst the chief mate,—who, from his con- 
fession of an unjustifiable transaction in which he once 
bore a part, had destroyed his captain’s confidence in his 
fidelity, was subsequently ordered out of his berth in 
the cabin, to sleep in the half-deck. For his personal 
defence he armed himself with a harpoon, an axe, an in- 
strument called granes, and a crow-bar. 

His conduct now became more and more particular. 
He was agitated, watchful, and increasingly suspicious. 
He ordered the mate to walk the deck armed with the 
granes and a knife. He took alarm from the most 
trifling circumstances. The seaman Howes having ask- 
ed for instruction as to the method of taking lunar 
observations, with which the captain was very familiar, 
excited the apprehension that he wished for this know- 
ledge for a bad purpose. Keating again having put to 
him the unfortunate question, whether Captain Raynes 
was a good navigator? suggested the thought that the 
crew were looking to the object of his suspicions for their 
future master, 

About midway home, these suspicious interpretations 
of what passed around him, had arisen to such a height, 
that he called all hands aft, and told them that “ from 
the various circumstances above mentioned, which he 
had noticed, he had strong reasons to suspect some 
harm was intended him ;” but the unqualified denial on 
3 


the part of the men of any such intention, with their ap- 
parent sincerity in their professions of duty to him, 
seemed to operate favourably on his mind. The result 
of this proceeding, therefore, was at first to allay, in a 
considerable degree, his previous apprehensions ;—the 
partial restoration of confidence, however, was but of 
short duration. His anxiety and watchfulness returned ; 
and the exciting feelings being encouraged and fostered, 
naturally increased to a baneful extent the irritation of 
his mind. 

Confirmed in the idea of a mutiny being designed— 
he endeavoured to repel the danger, not only by personal 
watchfulness and the appointing of guards, but also by 
the careful removal of most of the apparatus and instru- 
ments generally considered essential in practical naviga- 
tion. And that this latter precaution might have its 
full effect on the minds of the persons about him, he 
called the chief mate, with Captain Raynes and a boy, 
into the cabin, and said, “ he would show them some- 
thing they had never seen before.” Then after charging 
Raynes with speaking Irish, as a proof of a design to 
corrupt the crew, he ordered the log-reel and glasses to 
be thrown overboard through the cabin window, which 
was done. He afterwards threw his box of charts over- 
board ; observing, in reply to a remark of the mate,— 
“ they are my own, and I can make more.” And lastly, he 
openly tore the leaves out of the log-book, commanding 
his officers, as they stood by in amazement, not to keep 
any more reckoning. All this was done for producing 
an impression among the persons on board, and with a 
view of perplexing them should they attempt to seize the 
vessel. But he had a sufficient and secret reserve, as he 
himself afterwards told me, of a log-glass and some spare 
line, the last leaf of the log-book, and also a chart be- 
longing to Captain Raynes, which he secreted under his 
bed, lest he should afterwards get into difficulty for the 
destruction of property not his own. With these things 
in reserve, therefore, he had the means, as occasion might 
enable him to employ them, for keeping an imperfect 
kind of reckoning from day to day. Being himself, how- 
ever, an expert navigator, he relied chiefly, for the deter- 
mination of the position of the ship, on celestial observa- 
tions, which he continued sedulously at every opportunity 
to take and calculate, up to the very day preceding the 
final catastrophe. 

Such was the excited and harassing condition of mind 
in which the commander of the Mary Russell pursued his 
homeward voyage. Looking only to himself for pre- 
servation against the suspected designs of a whole con- 
spiring crew, he was necessarily intensely anxious ; 
whereas had he had a confiding reliance on that watchi- 
ful and gracious Providence ruling over the earth, in 
which he firmly believed—a Providence irresistibly 
powerful in controlling the wrath of men, and minute 
even to the exercise of a distinctive permission before the 
insignificant sparrow can fall to the ground,—then he 
might have retired to his cabin in the consoling assurance 
that no decree of man, contrary to the divine will, could 
possibly prosper, and that all things must be wisely 
ordered concerning him. Had such a use of his belief 
in a superintending and guiding Providence now been 
happily made,—not only would his mind have received 
consolation amid all his apprehended perils, but he would 
have been preserved, in all probability, from that awful 
perversion of what he supposed to be “ the finger of 
God,” by which he was incited to such a tremendous 
infliction of misery upon his fellow-men, as to revert in 
horror and wo upon himself. 

Were the doctrine of providential superintendence 
and special guidance reduced to general practice among 
mankind,—what an amazing amount of misery, as well 
as of sin, would be saved to the world at large! For if 
in all things, by prayer and supplications, with thanks- 
givings, our requests were made known, and our ways 
were committed, believingly, unto God, doubtless this 
declared result of Sacred Writ would be one of general 
experience—the enjoyment of the “ peace of God which 
passeth all understanding, keeping our hearts and minds 
through Jesus Christ !” 


Section IIl.—Precautions of the captain for self-pre- 
servation,—chief officer put under restraint,—suc- 
cessful device for securing the majority of the crew. 


Approaching now the period of the fatal transaction, 
a more minute record of each day’s proceedings will be 





requisite, 





On the night of Wednesday (18th—19th June,) the 
chief mate, Mr. Smith, having charge of the middle 
watch, had occasion, soon after he went upon deck, to 
go down to the nail locker, situated in the steerage, or 
passage to the cabin, to obtain oil for the binnacle lamp, 
which seemed to be burning out. After a very short 
interval the light again became dim, and he went down 
a second, and then a third time, to the nail-locker, for 
materials or implements with which to trim the lamp. 
The repeated footsteps of the mate in his passage to and 
fro, betwixt the deck and the steerage, were anxiously 
observed by the wakeful captain, who, ignorant of the 
real cause, supposed that the midnight trespasser there 
must be in search of some deadly instrument, whereby 
to prosecute the suspected murderous purpose against 
himself. And so powerfully was this conviction im- 
pressed on his mind, that, when he arose in the morning, 
he proceeded forthwith to the half-deck hatchway, 
(beneath which the mate at that time slept,) to ascertain 
whether or not the then object of his suspicions was in 
his birth. Smith, who had retired to his hammock im- 
mediately at the close of his watch, responded to the 
call of his name; on which the captain remarked, that 
“ it was well for him, after the proceedings of the night, 
that he was there; for if he had found him forward 
amongst the crew, he should have put him to death as 
a mutineer!” ‘The supposed culprit, who had always 
professed to be the captain’s trusty friend, expressed a 
very natural surprise at this declaration,—a feeling which 
was not a little increased on his being menaced with a 
blow from a harpoon which the captain pointed to his 
breast, whilst charging him with being the ringleader of 
a mutinous party arrayed against him. The appearance 
of the crew gathering about the hatchway at his sum- 
mons, induced frequent appeals to them, as to the truth 
of his suspicions: and so far was he satisfied with the 
apparent sincerity with which they spurned the charge 
as applying to themselves, that at length he shook hands 
with them individually, and declared that “ thev were all 
honest men, except the mate, who, he was satisfied, 
designed evil against him.” Under this conviction of the 
guilt of Smith, he ordered the men about him to seize 
him, and tie his hands behind his back. This, however, 
they all hesitated to do,—Sullivan remarking, “ If we 
lash the mate without reason, he will take the law of us 
when we get home.” Howes also made a similar ob- 
servation ; and added, that “ he did not see any thing 
the matter with the mate.’ Unwilling, therefure, to 
obey the order, as if by one consent, they walked away ; 
and the mate himself, who had joined bis comrades on 
deck, whilst the parley was going on, retired below. 

The effect of this resistance to the will of the captain 
was speedily manifest. His suspicions, by the disobe- 
dience of his crew to what he considered a necessary 
order, were the more confirmed, and he became greatly 
enraged. With a view of pacifying the anger which the 
crew had thus excited, three of them—Keating, Connell, 
and Swanson,—united in the endeavour to prevail upon 
the mate to set the mind of the captain at ease, by sub- 
mitting to be bound. And to this he at length consent- 
ed. On ascending the deck, he found the captain walk- 
ing about, now armed with a brace of pistols, which he 
had obtained on board the Mary Harriet,—a vessel from 
New York to Liverpool, from which they bad just before 
received supplies. Approaching his agitated commander, 
the yielding officer presented his united hands, and ac- 
costed him, saying, “ Here ! tieaway !”” His hands were 
accordingly secured ; and he then retired, in submission 
to the captain’s orders, into the lazaretto, a compartment 
beneath the cabin floor. There breakfast was brought 
to him,—the only nourishment he received for that and 
the two following days. During this period of three 
days, indeed, he remained in solitary confinement; the 
captain only having visited him occasionally to examine 
the security of his lashings, and once, accompanied by 
the carpenter, who was directed to make a hole in the 
cabin deck for the admission of air to the almost ex- 
hausted prisoner. 

The captain’s suspicions, however, were by no means 
allayed. So far, indeed, were his anxious apprehensions 
from being removed by the measure of security he had 
already adopted, that, on the contrary, he became strongly 
impressed with the necessity and practicability of the 
confinement of his whole crew,—an attempt, apparently, 
so unlikely and absurd, as to set the ordinary fear of 
personal danger,—in the case of nine able-bodied men 
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against one individual of inferior strength to almost any | 
of them,—completely at rest. But in this case, as in 
some of the most extraordinary results of adventure in 
warfare, the apparent madness of the attempt it was, 
which, by preventing anticipation by suspicion, rendered 





the attempt possible ! 
At noon on Saturday, the 21st of June, the brig had 
iched the latitude of 50° N., longitude 19° 50’ W., 
ibout 400 miles to the W.S. W. of Cape Clear. They 


were vat that time steering, with a fair wind and fine | 


English Channel. As, 


weather, for the entrance of the 


read there was too much sail on the vessel for her 


navigation into port single-handed, the captain commenc- 
ed the execution of bis astonishing plan, by ordering the 
head-sails to be furled, and the main-top sail to be close 
Strange as this order, under existing circum- 
the yielding crew,—not questioning the 


reeled, 


stunces, Was, 
reason, if any reason was given, nor caring to speculate 
on the co: sequence, 
ran to put it into execution. But they 
pected,—for it was not likely to enter into the imagina- 


never sus- 





tion of man,—that they were 
carnage on themselves, so extraordinary as to prevent 
anticipation by the must suspicious mind, yet so certain 
in its operation as to defy resistance by the most her- 
culean strength, 
For so it was, 
were shortening sail, 


whilst thus the unconscious seamen 
a scheme, designed to betray them 
into helpless confinement, was beginning to be carried 

cretly into effect, and with such consummate art and 
of the people on 


arrangement, that nearly the whole 


board were brought completely under the power of their | 
| the cabin, an order which was promptly and unsuspect- | 
A far different reception, however, from | time, and under such peculiar circumstances, could 
A pistol was | scarcely have occurred, had they entertained any serious 


captain, for life or death, before they became at all aware 
ef personal danger. And every step of the proceeding 
was effected with such surprising address, that each one, 
almost to the very last man who remained upon deck, 
was utterly unconscious of the condition of his comrades, 
who had previously disappeared, until he himself being 
“ay ected alone,) was 
1 apartments, among 


pinioned, (for aught he knew or 
ushered into the interior of the cat 
his similarly subdued ditsates! 

Though the captain, in all principal matters, was the 
sole and unaided instrament in the execution of his own 
amazing plan; yet, in his preparatory measures, he 
found it necessary to endeavour to obtain the confidence 
and aid of some of the boys. 


pointment. Having first sueceeded in impressing their 
minds with a belief in bis own suspicions as to an in- 
tended mutiny, he then enforced his claims upon them 
chiefly by these two considerations :—he threatened them 
on the one hand, with instant death, by means of the 


pistols with which he was armed, in the event of their | 


betraying him; and he persuaded and bribed them, on 
the other hand, by the assurance of “ great pecuniary 
reward, sufficient to make them gentlemen, from the 
under-writers of Lloyd’s, for their brave exertions, should 
they give him effectual aid in his purpose of subduing 
the contemplated mutiny.” By the influence of these 
considerations his purpose was effectually gained: the 
for themselves and for humanity, 


boys, unfortunately 
~ * yy 
The plan, 


proved too faithful to their desperate leader. 


thus feebly and critically to be supported by the stead- | 


fastness of mere children, succeeded, as already intimated, 
in so astonishing a manner, that not one of the ten 
thousand chances which might have defeated it either in 
limine or in its progress, occurred. Mysterious as the 
dispensation of God therein must be felt to be, so much 


at least was manifest,—that His special restraining pro- | 


vidence was mainly suspended—that Satan was let loose 
with murderous power—that whatever the subtlety of 


man’s great enemy could devise, and the carnal depraved | 


heart of a misguided man be made to receive, was allow- 
ed, with little abatement of purpose, to be successfully 
carried into effect! 

In order to explain the practicability, however, of a 
purpose so astonishing being accomplished upon such a 
body of men, whilst they retained a single spark of 
common instinct, much more of common reason, it will 
be needful to give some description of the cabin of the 
brig, and to enter more into the detail of the proceedings 
in this unpreced. nted transaction. 

The cabin of the Mary Russell, which I visited and 
examined minutely on the arrival of the vessel at the 
custom-house quay, at Cork, measured about 12 feet across, 
by 8 or 9 feet fore and aft, on the floor ; and the height 
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where there were no signs of danger, | 


And in this attempt, un- | 
happily for his devoted crew, he experienced no disap- | 
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re was about 5 feet 10 inches clear of the beams of the upper 
deck. ‘The entrance to the cabin was by a staircase on 
the larboard side of the quarter deck, shielded by a small 
“ companion” opening towards the stern, and situated 
| far aft, very near the taffrail. Such was the position and 
| construction of the companion, that no person on the 
main-deck, or forward, or aloft in the rigging, could per- 
| ceive any thing that was going on either in the steerage 
or in the cabin. The cabin was lighted both by windows 
| in the stern, and by a small skylight in the quarter deck. 
On each side of the cabin was an open birth, in one of 
which,—tbat on the starboard side——young Hammond, 
| the invalid boy, slept; a position which he occupied, 
without shield or screen, during the most terrific period 
of the subsequent transactions. At the fore part of the 
cabin, near the sides, were entrances into the master’s 
| and mate’s births; and betwixt the two, amidships, was 
| an enclosed space of about six feet square on the floor, 
usually employed as a bread-room. 
| After this description, we shall be prepared to com- 
prehend the process by which the commander of the 


preparing for a work of | Mary Russell was enabled to accomplish his extraordi- 


nary purpose. 

| Whilst part of the hands,—consisting of Raynes, two 
| seamen and a boy—were employed about 2 pv. m. of 
| Saturday, in putting the vessel under a snug sail, ac- 
cording to the orders of the captain already described, 
the deeply-Jaid plot against the liberty of the unconscious 
crew and passengers was thus commenced. The captain 
himself, whilst standing by the companion, requested 
Timothy Connell, one of the ostlers, (whom he had 
called familiarly by name,) to come down with him into 


ingly obeyed. 

| what he had imagined, awaited him there. 
pointed to his breast by the hand of his now resolute 
captain, who called upon him to “ confess the truth, or 
he would blow his brains out.” Then, under the charge 
of being a party in an intended mutiny, which his con- 
fused and alarmed manner was considered as verifying, 

| he was ordered, by directions given to one of the boys, 
to be forthwith bound, Fearing the consequences of a 
refusal, before one so armed and apparently so determin- 
ed, the man submitted ; and when properly secured, he 
was forthwith removed into one of the interior cabins, 
out of sight! 

No sooner was this first attempt in the plan fairly ac- 
complished, than the boy Deaves was sent forward to 
call one of the seamen, John Keating, into the cabin, 
with a view to similar treatment. And in a manner so 
usual and natural did the boy deliver his message, that 
the first consciousness the poor fellow had of any thing 
particular in the summons, was suddenly awakened as 

| he came to the foot of the staircase, by the appalling 





| sight of a brace of pistols clapped to his head! Thus un- 
expectedly assailed, and sternly charged, like the former 
individual, with a design of mutiny and murder, he was | 
likewise commanded, under the penalty of instant death, 
| to submit to be bound. Bewildered by the singularity | 
and peril of his situation, and overawed by an authority | 
not to be resisted, this second subject of the deep-laid 
scheme became a ready and yielding victim. Whilst 
the now self-confident commander stood over his prisoner 
_ with his deadly weapons, the boy, Deaves, obedient to | 
the orders given him, temporarily tied his bands behind | 
his back ; when—being thus incapacitated from rising | 
| against his opponent, and being prevented from giving | 
any alarm by the threat of being shot if he did so—the | 
captain took upon himself the business of applying more 
| effectual lashings, and then conveyed him, as he had 
done his comrade, into an interior apartment, 

Thus triumphantly successful in these beginning | 
operations, the captain was encouraged, by increasing | 
| expectations, in the progress of his “plan. Forthwith, | 
therefore, another victim was sent for to be called by | 

name,—the boy Rickards, in this instance, being em- | 
ployed as the messenger. He also performed his allotted 
part with such address, that Captain Raynes, who had | 
by this time returned from his labours aloft, was betray- 
ed, as unexpectedly as the others, into similar toils. On 
his arrival at the foot of the staircase, he was received in | 
| the usual mauner by the captain with his pistols, charged 
| by him with participation in the crime of mutiny, and | 
| imperatively called upon to submit to be bound. Over- | 
awed by a sense of the impossibility of successful resist- 


| ance, and unconscious of the nature of the evil that 





eventually. awaited him, he yielded, with little remon- 
strance, to the peremptory command, and suffered the 
elder boy, Deaves, partially to secure bis hands: then, 
being sufficiently lashed, both hands and feet, by the 
captain himself, he was dragged away, out of sight, into 
one of the cabins within. 

In this manner, with scarcely a single varying circum. 
stance, and without exciting either alarm or suspicion in 
the breasts of those who remained behind, no Jess than 
six out of the eight men, to whose liberty the scheme 
extended, were successfully assailed. Thus Connell, 
Keating, Raynes, Swanson, Cramer, and Sullivan were 
successively called; and at intervals of from fifteen to 
twenty minutes each, were all secured,—Howes and 
Murley being the only two men then at liberty, 

Before we proceed to describe the result of this strange 
proceeding, it may not be out of place to offer a remark 
or two on the circumstances and motives which in- 
fluenced all these six prisoners to remain in silent 
resignation, without any one of them venturing to raise 
his voice to alarm his unsuspecting comrades, before they 
were betrayed into the like helpless condition. 

The fear of death had, no doubt, a considerable in- 
fluence in restraining the tendency of natural feeling 
from giving the alarm; but such a fear would scarcely 
have been sufficient to preserve uninterrupted silence, for 
the length of time in which the plan was in progress of 
execution, had the unhappy captives had any idea of the 
mortal perils to which they had become exposed. The 
evidence of the survivors, indeed, sufficiently verifies the 
rational inference—that, the surrender of their liberty, in 
the case of so many individuals, to one man, with their 
silent endurance of their bondage for such a considerable 





apprehensions of further evil being likely to result. And 
however the early captives might have been surprised 
and alarmed, in finding so many of their comrades suc- 
cessively brought into a similar bondage, by the singu- 
larly successful artifice of their commander, yet the 
degree of apprehension, which otherwise might naturally 
have arisen in contemplation of their helpless condition, 
was probably diministed by their consciousness of the 
fact,—that. Captain Stewart was in the habit of tying his 
men as a punishment; whilst the repeated assurances 
which he gave them, that, if they submitted quietly to be 
bound, no further injury should accrue to them, doubt- 
less contributed towards the maintenance of that general 
quictude among the prisoners, which was so important a 
condition for the success of the plan. Besides, it is not 
impossible but that a consideration of prudence in the 
breasts of some, of which the evidence of the survivors 
gives decided indications, might have had its measure of 
influence—the consideration, that quietly to yield to their 
misguided captain, especially where resistance had be- 
come so difficult and hazardous, was the most likely way 
of soothing his anger and allaying his suspicions, 


Section IV.—.Adventure in subduing the remainder 
of the men, with measures adopted for the effectual 
security of the cabin prisoners. 


Six individuals, together with the chief mate,—pre- 
viously put under restraint, and confined in the lazaretto, 
as we have particularly described,—were now, through 
the successful artifice of their captain, brought into the 
same condition of bondage. Of the two men yet remain- 


| ing on deck, John Howes, a powerful and courageous 


seaman, was the next whose liberty the adventurous 


| captain assailed. A messenger was sent to him, after 


the manner of the rest, to call him down into the cabin. 
Knowing nothing of the extraordinary transactions which 
had been passing below, and suspecting nothing what- 
ever of the real intention of the summons,—for he 


| imagined that the captain, as he had frequently done 


before, merely wished to speak with him along with his 
companions that were already there, on the subject of 
his apprehensions about the faithfulness of his crew ; and 
thinking, that, instead of a perilous adventure, the result, 
according to the usual issue, would be the baon of some 
ardent spirits as a cup of peace,—he promptly turned 
after the messenger, and followed him along the deck. 
On reaching the entrance of the companion he called out 
to the captain, and asked him whether he wanted him 
below,—who replied that be did; and, in his usual 
manner, desired him to come down, With a reckless 
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noisy step he began to descend; but before he had got 
more than half way down, the captain, fearing too close 
a proximity to one so energetic and daring, suddenly ap- 
peared at the foot of the stairs, with his ready pistols in 
his hands, and stopped the careless seaman, crying out 
—« Avast there! not so fast!” Astonished as Howes 
rust have been at this extraordinary reception, he was 
not dismayed ; but, as if ignorant of peril even from such 
deadly weapons, asked, in a manner accordant with the 
hardihood of his nature, “ What do you intend to do 
with your pistols ?”—« JT have found you out,” sternly 
returned the captain, “ and have heard all about it.” 
And then, in language which no one of his predecessors 
had dared to dispute, peremptorily commanded him to 
come down and be tied. The strength of the lashings 
by which the others were bound might have availed, 
doubtless, for the restraint of the daring Howes ; but the 
peril of life, which had in all previous cases invariably 
succeeded, was spurned at by him as a reason for sub- 
mission. He turned suddenly on the staircase to run 
off; when the captain attempted to arrest him by draw- 
ing the triggers of his pistols, which were pointed at him ; 
but they both missed fire. Howes, on reaching the top 
of the staircase, paused for a moment whilst he called 
upon his captain “ to remember that he had snapped two 
pistols at him, for which he would have satisfaction 
when he got to Cork, if it cost him his life.” The 
captain pursuing him, whilst he then ran forward along 
the deck, muttered that « he would satisfy him,”—when, 
having cocked again one of his pistols, he discharged it 
at the retreating seaman, but missed him, Before the 
other weapon could be brought to bear, Howes had 
reached the forecastle, and jumping down the open 
hatchway, apprised his only free comrade, Murley, who 
happened to be there, that the captain wanted to shoot 
him ;—on which both of them rushing towards the sidé 
of the ship, retreated out of sight. 

The captain pursued as far as the hatchway ; but too 
prudent to descend into the obscure region below, at- 
tempted now to attain by parley, that in which he had 
failed both by artifice and arms. The object of his pur- 
suit being still within hearing, he endeavoured to prevail 
upon him to submit to his demands by every variety of 
consideration which his imagination could suggest. He 
tried threats,—declaring that he must shoot the opposer 
of his will, or, in the event of bis being able to escape 
this calamity, then would he brand, and call to justice, 
the resisting sailor, as a ringleader in the mutiny. A 
strong appeal was likewise made to Howes’ better feel- 
ings. Lamenting that he had had no rest for several 
nights previous, the captain earnestly entreated him to 
submit, pledging his word that no harm should accrue 
to him, and piteously urging that “ if they were all tied, 
then he might get sleep, and all would be well again.” 

The appeal was too successful. Whilst Howes re- 
monstrated against what he declared to be an uncalled-for 
sevelity, yet, to convince his harassed commander of his 
own innocence, and to prove to him that he neither feared 
the threatened bondage, nor the consequences of the 
charge preferred against him, he requested his comrade 
Murley to tie his hands behind him. This being done, 
he went upon deck, when the captain re-secured his 
hands, and likewise tied his feet together, justifying him- 
self for the act by stating to his prisoner, who urgently 
protested against his proceedings, “ that Captain Raynes 
and Timothy Connell had acknowledged their piratical 
intentions.” Howes, in his remonstrance, asserted his 
ignorance of any such intentions, as well as his own in- 
nocence of any personal crime; and called upon his 
master, if he thought him guilty and deserving of death, 
to shoot him at once. The captain applauded his bravery, 
and added, “ that he had no wish to injure him; for it 
was his anxious desire to take him, above all others on 
board, with a whole skin to Cork.” After this he search- 
ed his prisoner’s pockets for his knife, which he took 
from him, lest he should by any means employ it either 
for his own liberation or for that of his companions in 
bondage. Then he called upon Murley, the last of his 
Victims, to come up to be bound, who,—not having re- 
solution to resist an influence to which the hardiest and 
most determined man in the ship had just yielded,— 
fatally, for his own safety, obeyed the command, and 
was forthwith firmly bound. 

The whole of the crew and passengers, (nine in num- 
ber,) with the exception of the boys, were now in a state 
of similar subjugation and helpless bondage, ‘The boys, 








meanwhile, participating in the feelings and views of the 
captain, were seen occasionally pacing the deck, armed 
with destructive weapons; frequently they were placed 
near one or other of the prisoners to watch them, and to 
give notice of any attempt to escape. 

After the securing of Murley, the captain revisited his 
prisoners in the cabin, and minutely examined their con- 
dition. Finding one of them—John Keating—in a 
fainting state, he took him upon deck, and untied his 
arms, at the same time lashing him securely to the staple 
of the companion. 

There were now three of the prisoners above, Keat- 
ing, Howes, and Murley, who were placed about the 
after-part of the deck, a few feet from each other. Howes, 
with characteristic hardihood and recklessness, solicited 
the boon of a pipe of tobacco, which, being prepared for 
him, and put into his mouth, he contrived to retain be- 
tween his lips, and smoke. 

One of the boys was now appointed to the special 
duty of watching over the deck prisoners, to give the 
alarm if any one stirred from his place, whilst the captain 
was engaged in the general object of maintaining his 
advantage over the whole party. 

Having so recently lefta tropical climate, the prisoners, 
who were kept without exercise on the deck, soon became 
painfully susceptible of the chill temperature of the night 
air. On their complaining of the cold, the captain, with 
considerable effort, dragged two of them into the cabin ; 
but Howes, who, from his determined character, was not 
to be risked among the other prisoners, be retained on 
the after-hatch, covered with a blanket. Subsequently, 








however, the poor fellow complained so feelingly of his | 


sufferings from the cold, that permission was given him 
to retire into the half-deck,—a change of position which, 
with the assistance of the boys, he was enabled to ac- 
complish. 

After an interval of about three hours, in which 
Howes had been left alone,—the night being then drawn 


in,—the captain returned to him accompanied by one of | 


| the boys, who held a lantern, whilst the tightness and 


security of the prisoner’s fastenings were increased to | 


such a degree, that he declared that, in such a state, he 
could not live an hour. 


The captain endeavoured to | 


reconcile ‘him, became familiar, and jested about the | 


alarm wifich two of the prisoners in the cabin evinced, 
remarking, that, “ as they were aware of their innocence, 
they ouht not to be afraid.” Promising, then, to re- 
turn to Mowes in an hour, he left him to a solitary 
endurance, which was not interrupted by any visit during 
the whole night. Though, to the loneness of his con- 
dition, he was*easily reconciled, to the endurance of his 
painful bonds fe was not willing, unless by irresistible 
necessity, to sbmit. For in a short time after the de- 
parture of the,captain, his limbs got into such a state of 
torture, that hé was impelled to put forth every effort of 
body, and ingénuity of mind, to endeavour to release 
himself from the severity of his lashings; and having 
succeeded in liberating one of his hands, and thereby re- 
laxing the tension on the other, be determined not to 
allow himself to be again bound, though death should be 
the consequence of his resistance. In a state of ease and 
comfort, therefore, in comparison with his former agonies, 
he passed the night of Saturday. 

With the prisoners in the cabin, however, it was a 
night of gradually augmented suffering and appreben- 
sion. At first, “none of them exhibited the smallest 
symptom of anxiety ;” but, ere long, the tightening and 
increasing of their lashings, and the consequent increase 
of pain, until it amounted to absolute torture, afforded 
just cause for serious alarm. For when the prisoners 
were already in a very painful condition, the captain 
made one of the boys assist him, in guarding against 
any efforts for escaping, whilst he carefully altered and 
strengthened their lashing. The carpenter’s hands be- 
coming shockingly inflamed, the tension of the cord on 
his wrists was slightly relaxed. 

Round the neck of Murley, a rope was closely adjust- 
ed and secured, which threatened him, as he declared, 
with strangulation ; but Stewart, not apprehending such 
an issue, yielded him no relief. Raynes was securely 
bound ; but though in extreme torture, he was not heard 
to complain. 

All the prisoners being thus, apparently, well secured 
against any immediate risk of their effecting their re- 
lease, the captain ordered. all the boys to rest: but too 
anxious in his own mind to rely entirely upon his 











measures of security, he himself sat up to keep watch. 
The brig, meanwhile, continued lying-to, under a very 
low sail, with the helm lashed a-lee. 

At day-break, on Sunday morning, the boys were 
called up, and found the seven prisoners still lying in 
the cabin, as they left them the preceding evening. The 
captain, harassed by his feelings, and more and more 
disordered in body and mind by his continued watchings, 
then set about, in their presence, the further securing of 
his already helpless crew. And the manner of his final 
proceedings was as extraordinary as it was fatally ef- 
fectual.* Out of the “ downhaul” of the mainsail,—a 
rope of about the thickness of a person’s fore finger,—he 
carefully constructed seven grommets or circles of rope 
calculated, in diameter, just to pass over a man’s head. 
He next drove into the cabin deck, in places suited to 
the position of his prisoners, either a staple, or, when 
that article failed, a spike nail, near the neck, and 
another at the feet of each individual. Then passing a 
grommet over the head of his prisoners severally, as far 
as the neck, he lashed the under part of it to the staple 
in the deck, so as to render it impossible, without suffo- 
cation, for any one of them to move at all from his place : 
but in order to prevent accidental strangulatiun, he 
passed a line, or thick cord, from the upper part of the 
grommet near the chin, to the lower part of the body, 
which, on being drawn tight, brought the pressure of the 
grommet downwards towards the chest. In this service 
a new lead-line was employed, which was likewise used 
for pinioning the arms, as well as for other occasional 
lashings on the limbs. The general extent of lashing, 
on each individual prisoner, was as follows :—The neck, 
by means of the grommet enveloping it, was fastened 
down to a staple as above described, The arms were 
first pinioned behind, and then the hands were lashed 
together across the breast,—the end of the cord used for 
ntly carried downward to the 


this purpose being subsequ 
lashed together about 


thighs. The thighs were then 
their middle ; another portion of the lashing went round 
the ankles; and, ultimately, the extremity of the cord 
was firmly secured to the foot-staple, or nail driven into 
the deck. And for the more effectual security of the 
lashings, those on the limbs were “ frapped,” or twitched 


together, by cross lashings; and where any ends of the 


cords appeared in sight, these were usually “ seized” 
together with twine or rope yarn, to prevent their being 
unloosed, 

Thus were the poor victims of an unestablished sus- 
picion rendered more helpless than babes, and deprived 
of the power of moving a single inch, though the 
momentous issue between life and death depended on so 
doing! 

During the progress of this distressing and alarming 
operation, which occupied some hours in its completion, 
various proposals were made by one or other of the 
parties, as conditions for the liberation of the severely 
tortured prisoners. With the exception of the chief 
mate,—who was within hearing of the parley, and who, 
at intervals, was consulted in respect to the conditions of 
their release,—the whole party, in their now desperate 
condition, were willing to be turned adrift in an open 
boat to encounter all the risks and severities of such an 
exposure, upon the wide Atlantic. And in this arrange- 
ment the anxious commander fervently acquiesced,— 
offering them the long-boat, with provisions, compass, 
sails, and other requisites for accomplishing their passage 
to land. But, when the execution of the plan began to 
be discussed, an unhappy difficulty arose as to the 
method of getting out the boat. The captain did not 
dare to let more than one of them loose at a time, the 
strength of whom, in conjunction with that of himself 
and the boys, he did not consider adequate to the task of 
hoisting out the boat, and getting her afloat. In conse- 
quence of this dilemma, which became perhaps more 
fatal from the want of acquiescence on the part of Mr. 
Smith,—the comparatively merciful arrangement was 
unhappily abandoned, and the devoted prisoners were 
given up to their terrible doom. 


Srecrion V.—Evtraordinary conflict betwixt the cap- 
tain and the seaman Howes. 


Having abandoned all hopes of getting rid of his pri- 
soners by means of the long-boat, there was nothing,— 


* This description I had from Capt. Stewart’s lips, as 
well as many other portions of the general narrative. 
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unless he should receive providential relief by any pass- 
ing vessel,—to which the anxious captain considered it 
possible to look for self-preservation, but the secure re- 
tention of his prisoners in helpless bondage. Those in 
the cabin he now felt to be so secure that no possible 
efforts, on their own part, could be made available for 
their release; but there was yet one individual, more 
dreaded by him than any of the rest, of whose security 
he was by no means so certain—and that was the manly 
Howes, whom he had deposited alone in the half-deck 
the preceding evening. ‘T’o him, therefore, Stewart’s at- 
tention was now particularly directed ; and the result 
was, a conflict with this bold and spirited fellow, so 
very remarkable, that his ultimate escape can only be 
ascribed to a special interposition of Providence, next to 


miraculous. 

It was about ten o'clock in the morning of that sacred 
day of the Lord appointed for devotion and repose from 
labour,—but in this instance, alas! what a contrast was 
the experience of the wretched crew of the Mary Russell 
to that of a Sabbath-day’s blessing !—when Captain 
Stewart approached the depository of the seaman Howes, 
to examine into his condition, and to provide for his more 
effectual security. 

Removing the hatch of the half deck, which remained 
exactly as he himself had placed it, he called out to his 
prisoner, whom he perceived in the obscurity beneath 
the side of the deck,—* John, are you there ?—are you 
tied !—turn your back that I may see.” Howes turned 
himself cautiously and slightly, but so that the quick 
anxious eye of his master perceived that his lashings 
were relaxed. Reiterating the charge of mutinous de 
signs against him, as a reason for his being retained in 
bonds, Stewart then peremptorily ordered him to come 
forth under the hatchway to be better secured, threaten- 
ing him, in case of disobedience, with immediate death. 
Whilst the sailor remonstrated, and kept aside in the 
obscurity, an endeavour was made to elicit from him, by 
strong appeals to his honesty and manliness, a confession 
of his mutinous designs. Howes, however, most posi- 
tively denied any such intention, and, on the ground of 
his innocence, resisted the authority by which he was 
addressed,—declaring, at the same time, that the torment 
he had already endured “ was worse than the Spanish 
rack,” and * that, sooner than he would submit to be so 
tied again, he would suffer death.” The captain, stretch- 
ing himself over the open hatchway, held out a pistol 
towards him, and fiercely answered—“ then I must shoot 
you, if you don’t.” “ I see murder in your looks,” re- 
plied the unsubdued and determined sailor, « but as I 
am the oldest of your crew, J shall be the least missed— 
fire away—you’re worse than a Turk or a Tartar, or 
any other barbarian—you will yet meet a day [of 
reckoning] for this—death is no terror to me, whatever 
it may be to others !” 

For a moment, the murderous act was restrained by 
the boldness of the victim. 
irritated sailor with falsehood in respect to the character 
he had given him, appealing to him,—as to that which 
was indeed true,—* whether he had not always been 
considered a humane man by those who had sailed with 
him?” But the present moment, in the apprehension 
of the resolute commander, in which he himself must be 
either vanquished or vanquisher, was not a time for the 
exercise of humanity ;—his ready-charged pistol was 
therefore presented, and, whilst Howes unshrinkingly 
waited the issue, was fired with an agitated hand, and 
missed its object. Another shot, however, from the 
second pistol, quickly succeeded it, and struck the 
stretched-out hand of the defenceless seaman, and lodged 
in the fleshy part within thethumb. Not knowing the 
extent of the injury thus inflicted—but apprehending 
from the smallness of his pistols, and the appearance of 
the sailor, that he was not sufficiently subdued—the 
captain hastily charged his weapons for another attack, 
to which, without a moment’s delay, he proceeded. A 
third time he fired, and the ball penetrated the jacket and 
grazed the side of the seaman, who fell over upon his 
back, under the persuasion that he was mortally wound- 
ed. But the discharge of the other pistol aroused hiin 
azain to consciousness—he cried out, “ that these two 
bills had penetrated his entrails’—and, after struggling 
for a while, apparently in mortal agonies, he became 
motionless, as if life were extinct. The captain, anxiously 
watching the effect of his pistols, observed this result, 
and remarked to the boys—three of whom, armed with 


Stewart charged the poor | 











various weapons, were in close attendance upon him all 
the time—*« that he was dead!” That he might not be 
deceived, however, by temporary insensibility, or assum- 
ed lifelessness, he ordered one of the boys, from time to 
time, to look down the hatchway, to ascertain whether 
he moved: but his report was—“ he is quite dead!” 
And this wis the impression which the still surviving, 
but wounded sailor, anxiously designed to convey ; and 
considering that his only hope of escape depended upon 
the maintenance of the impression, he so exposed the 
blood which was running from his hand, that the captain, 
when he next came to the hatchway, observing it, re- 
marked—« He has got plenty : he must soon be thrown 
overboard !” 

The attention of the captain, and his young associates, 
was now diverted from the object of their sanguinary 
attacks, by the appearance of a vessel in the western 
horizon. Most anxious to be relieved from their present 
painful dilemma, a signal of distress was hoisted in the 
rigging, which, as the vessel came near, was evidently 
observed ; but, when hopes of relief had been excited to 
the utmost, by an approach so close as to be actually 
hailed by Captain Stewart,- the stranger, in a manner 
altogether unaccountable, bore away on a change of 
course, and left the unhappy adventurers, on the deck 
of the Mary Russell, in a state of increased perplexity. 

Throbbing under the effects of this deep disappoint- 
ment, Stewart returned to the scene of attack upon the 
hapless Howes. The interval of quiet meanwhile afford- 
ed the poor sailor, had enabled him to discover that the 
sources of life were not materially injured; but in his 
natural anxiety to ascertain the nature of his wounds, a 
slight change was unfortunately made in the position of 
his bleeding hand. The movement was observed by one 
of the boys, of which Howes became immediately con- 
scious ; and, anticipating the worst results, started from 
his prostrate position, and was just looking round for 
some means of defence in his miserable dilemma, when 
the captain, under very different expectations, presented 
himself at the hatchway. “ This fellow is not dead,” 
said he, as he drew out his pistol ; which he instantly 
fired, and lodged the ball in his victim’s thigh: Howes 
cried out, on receiving the shot,—* that will do!” 
“ No,” replied his determined assailant, « It will not do 
—your voice is too good,—but I’ll soon make it do!” 
In furtherance of this threat, he called upon the boys— 
who were all armed with instruments calculated for in- 
flicting mortal injury,——Rickards having an ake, Scully 
the granes, and Deaves a harpoon—and urging them to 
the attack of the now desperate man, hifnself led the 
way, and jumped down the hatchway. 

It was a terrible moment even for this hardy veteran. 
Nevertheless, wounded, unarmed, and parfially fettered 
as he was, his determined nature urged fim, however 
hopeless the attempt, to resistance. Thogh his wound- 
ed hand was his only unfettered limb, he employed it, 
during the few moments of interval yielded to him in 
the course of circumstances, in endeavouring to release 
his legs from their lashings, which, by a desperate and 
agonising effort having accomplished, he jumped upon 
his feet: in a moment more he obtained the release of 
his other hand; and then set himself, as well as in his 
contracted position betwixt the deck and the cargo he 
possibly might, to give desperate battle. 

But how, alas! could he hope, in such a defenceless 
condition, to maintain the unequal conflict? It is one of 
the characteristics of a nature truly brave, when engaged 
in justifiable defence, never to yield life to a foe, whilst 
there is life to resist. And by such a purpose of deter- 
mination, multitudes of brave men, resisting opposition 
apparently irresistible, and hoping even against hope, 
have nobly triumphed over might and peril, before which 
the timid and irresolute could not but fall. And so in 
the Christian warfare, in which the spiritual life of man 
is assailed by the combined might of “ principalities and 
powers, of the rulers of the darkness of this world, and 
of spiritual wickedness in high places”—before which 
“the fearful and unbelieving” shrink away and perish,— 
he who is “ of good courage,” being “ strong in the 
Lord, and in the power of His might,” not only triumphs, 
but comes off “ more than conqueror through Him who 
bath loved us!” For the former triumph, the physical 
bravery of the hardly pressed Howes, was, by the good 
Providence of God, destined. 

The boys, impelled partly by threats, and partly by 


perseverance and determination of their leader, obeyed 
his call to join him in the arena of conflict, and advanced, 
hesitatingly, at his bidding, to the attack. The only 
means of defence which lay within the reach of Howes, 
was a small packing-case containing books: on this he 
seized ; and, retreating into the side of the ship, held it 
up as a shield to his body, when the captain again fired, 
so as to ward off the shot. On this failure, the boys 
were urged the more earnestly to commence battle: the 
captain loudly and authoritatively cried out—« Strike, 
my brave boys !—push your harpoons into him!” But 
as they hesitatingly menaced him, Howes appealed to 
their better feelings, and entreated them with the earnest- 
ness of one in mortal conflict, not to be instrumental in 
the murder of an innocent man. Deaves and Scully 
were considerably affected, and drew back. The former, 
under the influence of a softened feeling, began to plead 
for him, intreating the captain to spare him: but his 
answer was as chilling to their feelings as it was awaken- 
ing to their fears—* Do you want me to spare this man’s 
life,” said he, “ and allow ourselves to be butchered ?” 
At this crisis, when all hope from sympathy on the part 
of the boys had been so suddenly extinguished, Howes, 
with characteristic and desperate energy, rushed suddenly 
into the midst of his assailants; and, like the tiger, 
singling out the victim on which his eye is fixed, re- 
gardless of surrounding numbers, he seized with a tre- 
mendous grasp his astonished captain! A terrible 
struggle ensued—which the captain, by his activity and 
energy, for some moments maintained against the su- 
perior muscular strength of his opponent. But resistance, 
under the determined grasp of one wrestling for life, was 
not to be continued : Stewart staggered under the pressure 
of the overpowering arm, dropped his charged pistol, 
and fell defenceless. ‘The knee of Howes was forthwith 
planted on the breast of his now prostrate foe, whilst his 
ready and powerful hand seized the pointed weapon with 
which one of the timid supporters of the conflict was 
threatening him, and thus he was prepared for the 
mastery. Against the exercise of his newly-acquired 
advantage, an extraordinary influence in swift-winged 
thought prevailed,—for Howes assured the writer of this 
narrative, on occasion of a long personal interview with 
him, that he had, for a moment, his foe completely in 
his power; but, as nothing less than a mortal blow of 
his weapon could be relied on for securing his pre-emi- 
nence, he hesitated on the impulse of this singular re- 
flection—* that were he, who was charged with being 
the ringleader in a mutiny, to kill his captain, he should 
only, by such an act, prolong his life for a more disgrace- 
ful end!” 

More rapid, however, must have been the reflection 
than the moment required for the perusal of the sentence, 
for Rickards, who seems to have been the only willing 
abettor of his desperate master, flew to his support, and 
with repeated blows of his axe on the defenceless head 
of the struggling sailor, obliged him to relinquish his 
grasp, and arrested, by the act, any purpose of retribu- 
tion, by the stream of blood which rushed over his face, 
completely intercepting his sight. At this last and 
desperate issue—when the hardihood of Howes had of 
necessity given way under the deadly blows he had re- 
ceived, and when another, even the smallest, effort must 
have been fatal to his existence—the alarmed captain 
sprang aside, retreated from the conflict, and, followed 
by the boys, fled from the scene of blood. 

Thus, terminated, with a result more favourable to the 
severely assailed seaman than could well have been 
anticipated, this extraordinary conflict. The bleeding 
Howes retreated again into the side of the vessel, out of 
sight of those on deck, and with his little remaining 
strength crawled away upon the tiers of sugar hogsheads, 
forming the cargo, into the fore-hold, where he was 
enabled effectually to conceal himself throughout the 
day! 


Section VI.—Tragical issue with the cabin prisoners. 


The desperate and unsuccessful battle with the sea- 
man Howes, aggravated, still further, the irritation of 
Stewart’s mind. With anxious perturbation, he return- 
ed to his prisoners in the cabin, to examine into their 
condition, and to assure himself of their safety. From 
the closeness and security of their numerous lashings, 
they were found in a state of excruciating agony, which, 
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as many of them were, they could not refrain from 
intimating by affecting moanings. Stewart himself 
seemed greatly touched with the view of their sufferings. 
Justifying this infliction of severity, on his part, by re- 
ference to their supposed mutinous purpose, he earnestly 
called upon them to pray to God to send a ship in their 
way, to release him from the charge of so many prisoners, 
and them from their painful endurance. He was greatly 
agitated, and anxious. The sincerity of his desire for 
deliverance from his harassing situation became strik- 
ingly obvious, when he threw himself upon his knees 
among his suffering crew, and, with a prayer-book in his 
hand, solemnly swore, that, if they would leave the ship, 
he would give them the long-boat for their preservation. 
But the merciful purpose was not accomplished. Either 
the recklessness of despair, or the want of unanimity of 
consent, or, as before stated, the impracticability, under 
the requisite restrictions, of getting out the boat, prevent- 
ed them from availing themselves of this last chance of 
escape. 

Under the depression of feeling arising from the hope- 
lessness of his situation in respect to immediate relief— 
the captain found some consolation in observing the boy 
Rickards standing near him, whose brave interference, 
in his life-struggle with Howes, had been the sole means, 
as he believed, of his preservation. With warm com- 
mendations for the timely act, he kissed him affectionately 
in gratitude, and declared that, “ he should be rewarded 
by a hundred guineas for saving the ship, and be a 
gentleman all his life !” 

After the foregoing details of extraordinary severities, 
it may appear inconsistent and improbable to assert, that 
Captain Stewart, the instrument of these very severities, 
was not only a man of humane character, but, profess- 
edly, of religious feelings. ‘To reconcile, however, his 
conduct on this calamitous occasion with such a personal 
character, it must be borne in mind, that he acted under 
the firmest and most decided conviction of an intended 
mutiny ; a conviction such as to render, in his estima- 
tion, the course of severity, and the purpose of death, 
which he had been led to pursue, both justifiable and 
indispensable. 

Several marks of the religious turn of his mind—re- 
ligious, I mean, in popular language only, according to 
the feeling and experience of men unenlightened by the 
Spirit of God, and unacquainted with the true source of 
godliness—were elicited amid the sanguinary transac- 
tions of this eventful day. 

On the occasion when the ship, whose near approach 
we have described, was first discovered, an instance of 
Stewart’s attention to a most important, profitable, and 
essential matter in practical religion, was strikingly 
marked—a matter, however, it was, by a singular per- 
version of which, at a later period of the day, that the 
final result of this terrible adventure was in no small 
degree forwarded. To his knowledge and observation of 


a special providence, I here refer. For Captain Stewart | 


had evidently received this doctrine, and was in the 
habit of observing its passing indications; but for want 
of “ taking heed thereto, according to the word of God,” 
he was led, under the influence of a harassed body and 
highly excited feeling, into a dangerous enthusiasm, so 
as, he believed, to be divinely directed, in the dreadful 
massacre which he eventually perpetrated. Evidence of 
his being actuated by a superstitious enthusiasm, had 
been previously observed by those around him. He had 
stated to Howes, « that God had told him, that Captain 
Raynes designed to cut his throat ;” and his first sus- 
picion of an intended mutiny, was derived, as we have 
seen, from a dream. So in the case of the sail which 
hove in sight after his first attack upon Howes, he as- 
cribed its appearance to an interposition of Provi'ence 
on his behalf,—« Almighty God,” said he to the boys, 
who cordially sympathised with him in anxiety for its 
approach—« has sent a ship to rid me of my people.” 
But the feeling which, under really spiritual guidance, 
would have been truly indicative of a pious mind, and 
which, under a scriptural direction, would have led to 
a beneficial result, became, by unhappy perversion, as 
we shall soon have occasion to show, the spring of a 
devilish purpose, and the occasion of tremendous wo ! 
The particular bearing of these remarks will now be 
seen. In the afternoon of this memorable, but melan- 
choly day—so unlike a Sabbath, “ the holy of the Lord” 
—after the final communication of Stewart with his 
suffering crew, above described, another vessel came in 


sight. Being to leeward, and, when first seen, at no 
great distance, Stewart attempted to effect a junction 
with her by trimming his scanty canvass, and steering in 
advance of her course. The Mary Russell, however, 
soon began to be out-sailed, and the heart of her anxious 
commander was fast sinking within him, when, to his 
great joy, the stranger tacked, and, on a signal of dis- 
tress being displayed, as formerly, on board the brig, 
hove-to. The two vessels were soon so near together, 
that the waving of hats in the one was expected to be 
observed in the other; but the singular appearance of 
the brig, under so low a sail, with a gentle breeze and 
fine weather, seemed to excite suspicion—a suspicion, 
perhaps, that she might be a pirate, attempting under 
pretext of distress to decoy the unwary ;—for the 
stranger, without waiting to ascertain the nature of their 
necessity, bore up, and made all sail away from them. 
By this second disappointment, severely aggravated 
by the unbounded hopes which had been excited of ob- 
taining speedy relief, the mind of the unhappy Stewart 
was wrought up to a condition of frenzied desperation. 
Whilst, with intense anxiety, he had watched the near- 
| ing of the stranger, he reasoned on the seasonable occur- 
| rence, as a manifest indication of providential interference. 
He thought that God was certainly providing for his 
deliverance out of his auxious and perilous condition. 
But when his highly excited hopes were so suddenly and 
| unexpectedly destroyed, and the inference on the designs 
| of Providence, which he had been so sanguine in draw- 
ing, was so thoroughly disproved, he forthwith turned 
his interpretation of the providence, by a singular fatality 
of reasoning, into a sentence of judgment against his 
| unhappy prisoners. For as two of his prisoners, he be- 
| lieved, had distinctly admitted their guilt, so as to render 
'the fact of their mutinous intentions unquestionable— 
| this abandonment of them by Providence, under such 
| peculiar circumstances, was, in his mind, a proof of the 
| guilt of them all! And then it was—between the hours 
of 4 and 5 pv. ™. of this day of wo—that, under this fatal 
reading of the Book of Provideuce, he conceived the 
horrible design of executing, bimself, the judgment of 
God upon his prisoners, and putting them all to death! 
{ For, according to his own freely-tendered account of the 
| murderous transaction, he had no design whatever 
| against the life of any one in the vessel, with the ex- 
| ception of Howes, till within ten minutes of the time of 
| the execution of his dreadful purpose. Satan, who 
vainly tried aforetime his hellish power against the 
| Saviour of the world, by an insidious abuse of the pro- 
| mises and declarations of the Divine Word; now tempted, 
| too successfully, the infatuated captain of the Mary 
Russell, by a subtle perversion of the leadings of Divine 
| Providence, The process of thought, whereby he was 
| brought to the requisite determination for the sanguinary 
| issue, deserves to be recorded. For although his case 
| was one of extraordinary occurrence,—and although 
| there was a morbid influence, as ultimately determined, 

















| under which he was unconsciously acting, requiring, for 
the examination of his conduct, a peculiar standard,— 
nevertheless, inasmuch as his reasonings, with reference 
| to their premises, were, in no mean degree, plausible, 
| the record of these, which had such a powerful bearing 
| upon the ultimate catastrophe, may, peradventure, under 
| the Divine blessing, serve as a warning beacon to others 
| who might be tempted to acts of severity or homicide by 
similar reasonings. 
| This was the tenor of the reasonings of the infatuated 
| commander. If the sailors, whose imagined plot he had 
hitherto been so successful in counteracting, were really 
| guilty of a design of mutiny—as their abandonment by 
| Providence seemed to prove—then, according to the law 
| of all maritime nations, they must be deserving of death ; 
| whilst their being abandoned of Heaven was, he believ- 
ed, a further indication that God designed them for this 
punishment. For had the purpose of God concerning 
| them been otherwise; in such case, he thought, that 
| God would certainly have caused one or other of the 
| neighbouring ships to come to their relief, according to the 
prayer which he had called upon his prisoners to make. 
By such a train of false and dangerous reasoning, he 
satisfied his conscience as to the justice of the act to 
which he was tempted : and then, as to the necessity of 
it, he reasoned on similar principles to the confirming of 
his purpose,—a purpose to which, however rash, the 
harassed state of his mind, and his worn out strength 
for want of rest, gave immediate and reckless sanction. 





And thus was the dreadful design confirmed, and his 
mind steeled against more merciful feelings, whilst 
he proceeded to the deliberate act of cold-blooded 
butchery ! 

Now throwing aside his pistols, as inefficacious wea- 
pons, he seized upon a crowdar, which, in the outset of 
the adventure, he had provided as an implement of de- 
fence ; and calling upon the boys to follow him, he 
rushed down into the midst of his dismayed prisoners. 
To them, the warning, and the execution, in point of 
time, were as one. The first announcement they receiv- 
ed of the sanguinary purpose determined against them, 
was conveyed in the captain’s ominous and emphatic 
exclamation as he entered the cabin—* The curse of 
God is upon you all !”—and forthwith began, with ruth- 
less energy, the dreadful work of death. The ponderous 
crowbar fell with mortal blows on the defenceless heads 
of the helpless victims. One heard and saw the butchery 
of his comrade :—for a moment he cried to Heaven for 
help, or screamed in piteous despair, or blessed the 
murderous hand, or supplicated his merciless destroyer ; 
when nature’s plea, put forth as it was with such fervid 
earnestness, was suddenly cut short by the resistless 
blow. Thus, with unwavering mind, the infatuated 
commander went the deadly round of six of his miserable 
crew before him.* The seventh, and last of the cabin 
prisoners involved in the round of carnage, was Captain 
Raynes—the cause, apparently, however innocent of the 
crime with which he was charged, of all this frightful 
destruction. Over this devoted man—who, engaged in 
fervent prayer, was expecting the mortal issae—Stewart 
for a moment paused, and said,—* James, I put a heavy 
curse upon you, but now I take it off !”—and the death- 
blow instantly followed. Whilst in progress of the work 
of carnage, he was heard, in hoarse mutterings, to say, 
“ Ye roffians—I’ll kill you all ;” and, as the last blow 
was struck, he justifyingly added,—*« Ye ruffians—you 
wanted to take my life—I have taken yours !” 

Some of the boys, who had supported their captain up 
to this unexpected termination, were terror-stricken spec- 
tators of the murderous scene: and little Hammond, 
who, it will be remembered, lay on a sick-bed open to 
the slaughter before him, entreated the captain to spare 
“some of them to take the ship home’”—interceding at 
every pause, and particularly for the chief mate, that he 
might be saved. 

The murderous deed, however, was not only recklessly 
pursued, but, after a few moments’ pause, was enacted 
again. For, whilst the mortal pangs, among the victims, 
were emphatically declared in suffocating groans, Stewart 
—as if doubtful whether the work were complete—seized 
an axe, and, with deliberate and determined purpose, 
repeated the round of horrid butchery ; until, as to the 
whole of the seven individuals before him, the work of 
death was done! 

Another intended victim still remained unscathed— 
the chief officer, Smith. Whilst the soul-sickening work 
of destruction was going on in the cabin, the throbbing 
prisoner lying beneath the deck—through the air-opening 
of which the ample blood of his hapless comrades was 
poured—heard the passing murders, and, in awful sus- 
pense, awaited his turn among the victims. Not unne- 
cessarily prolonged were the moments of suspense. The 
executioner of his own wrath, whilst yet panting from 
recent efforts, now changing the axe for the crowbar, di- 
rected this formidable instrument through the hole in the 
cabin deck, against his prisoner in the lazaretto, Fa- 
voured beyond the others by the obscurity of bis position, 
the pointed end of the crowbar, which was fiercely aimed 
at him, glanced by the side of his head, penetrating the 
collar of his shirt and the leg of his trowsers. Not satis- 
fied, however, with the sufficiency of this first attempt— 
though Stewart conceived, from the resistance expe- 
rienced in the stroke, that it must have taken effect—a 
sharper instrument, a long-handled harpoon, was taken 
up to complete the work here commenced. From this 
destructive weapon, which the captain repeatedly plunged 
with all his might in the direction of his prisoner, Smith 





received successive cuts in his head, ears, and side, be- 
sides having one of his eyes nearly forced from its socket. 
But the determined captain, being still doubtful whether 





* According to the evidence given before the coroner, 
it appears that Swanson was the first victim,—then 
followed in rapid succession, Murley, Cramer, Sullivan, 
Keating, and, last of all, Raynes, 
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his attack had been quite effectual, broke up with his 
axe another portion of the cabin deck, in order to get a 
better stroke at his victim, and then repeated his stabs 
with the harpoon. A slight lateral movement, provi- 
dentially, had mean while been accomplished by Smith, 
so that the newly-directed blows still glanced past him ; 
whilst a peculiar soft resistance, met by the instrument 
at the extremity of the blow, from a mass of hides— 
which was mistaken for the substance of the mate’s 
body—happily afforded the conviction that the mortal 
deed must now be complete. ‘To assure himself, how- 
ever, that this was certainly the case, he thrust his hand 
through the opening upon the neck of Smith, which, 
having been long bare, had become so cold that Stewart 
was satisfied with what he had done, remarking—*“ He 


is dead, for good !” 
his position, under the preserving care of a gracious 
Providence, the palpitating sailor still escaped without 
any mortal wound, when the murderous strokes, from 
the weapon of his assailant, were suspended. 

And so the work of death was finished; and “ the 
wicked ceased from troubling, and the weary were at 
rest.” So the life of probation was brought to a close ; 
and the wicked went to his place, and the righteous to 
his! 

But why—the inquisitive, and not sceptical mind, may 
naturally ask—was all this reckless destruction of human 
life permitted? Why did the special providence of Him 
which regardeth the sparrow falling to the ground, allow 
the murderous hand to work its purpose upon these hap- 
less beings? Of the mystery herein, we shall not stay 
our narrative, at present, more particularly to speak, 
except to say—so much, at least, we certainly know, that 
“ their hour was come’’—that this was the hour of their 
misguided foe, and “the power of darkness.” But it 
may be further asked—Were these sinners, more than 
other men, who so miserably perished ? We find in the 
words of our blessed Lord, a satisfactory answer to this 
enquiry, when, in reference to a circumstance sufficiently 
analogous for appropriation here, he said—* I tell you, 
nay ; but, except ye repent, ye shall all likewise perish ig 
Speaking then as he was wont, as never man spake, he 
stopped all useless caviling respecting the comparative 
condition, as sinners, of the unhappy party of Galileans, 
«whose blood Pilate had mingled with their sacrifices,” 
by a seasonable warning, calculated for general and per- 
sonal edification to all who might at any time hear of 
such melancholy dispensations. For if the heavier ca- 
lamities of life, only temporally considered, are found to 
excite such sympathy and horror in those who merely 
hear of the events, or read their descriptive records— 
how ought the grand catastrophe of mortality, in refer- 
ence to its issue, to be seriously laid to heart, when from 
unquestionable authority we are assured, that, without 
the personal experience of the soul-renovating work of 
repentance, “we must all likewise perish !” 

Truly, the world at large is not to be complained of 
for lack of sympathy for the victims of heavy calamities 
in this life; but, as to the victims of eternal wo—the 
multitudes who die without repentance—what lament- 
able indifference do we find! Calamitous events in life 
are regarded with general interest: crowds hasten to look 
at the scenes of desolation and misery; but how few, 
alas! lay to heart the personal lesson which these dis- 
pensations are designed to teach us! We are apt to be 
satisfied with the feeling of commiseration over the me- 
lancholy fate of the sufferers by calamity, or with the 
generous contribution for the relief of the necessities of 
the bereaved dependents of those who may have prema- 
turely perished; but how few amongst us are in the 
habit of improving any dispensation of Providence by 
which others may have suffered, as a warning voice en- 
forcing the solemn truth—* Except ye repent, ye shall 
all likewise perish !” 

Under the full impression of the sad catastrophe which 
we have just recorded, the reader may have feelingly 
entered into the woes of the suffering sailots, or, perad- 
venture, may have shed the sympathising tear. But 
hast thou, O man, applied the admonition taught by Him 
who came to die for thee, for the solemn enquiry as to 
thine own eternal hopes ? ‘The fate of these poor sailors, 
who so unexpectedly, so prematurely, so cruelly perish- 
ed—was, as to the mere mortal catastrophe, truly pitiable : 
but, consider what thy fate must eternally be, if thou 
diest impenitent! They pitiably perished: but, except 


thou repent—through that deep and powerful regenerat- 


And thus, through the obscurity of 
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ing operation of the Spirit of God, by which the fallen, 
degenerate man becomes a new creature in Christ Jesus— 
thou must likewise perish ; and that, not merely under 
the power of the grave, but before the triumphing of 
hell and under everlasting wo! It was miserable so to 
perish as did the sufferers in the Mary Russell; but to 
perish hereafter! is that immeasurable extreme of wo, 
which neither the immortality of existence of the soul 
of man can exceed in enduring, nor can the dark mind 
of the master-spirit in the region of despair surpass in 
devising ! 

Would to God, that the profitable appropriation of 
calamitous events—an appropriation to which we have 
been directed by the words of Him who came down from 
the realms of glory to save a perishing world—might be 
now so made by every reader of this memorial of mari- 
time suffering, as to become the occasion with him of 
heart-searching examination as to his eternal prospects ; 
and, if not already born of God, that the appropriation, 
by Divine grace, might be so improved to his timely and 
effectual conversion, that, escaping the general doom of 
the impenitent, he should not « likewise perish !” 


Section VII.—Conclusion of the culamitous Voyage. 


The awful transactions recorded in the foregoing sec- 
tion of this memorial, are calculated to impress on us the 
humbling doctrine of Revelation—as to theinability of 
man to resist the temptations of his powerful spiritual 
adversary, when deserted by the restraining grace of God. 
And the frightful infatuation in the resolute commander 
of the Mary Russel, is further calculated to evince—to 
the mind at least of the sincere believer in Revelation— 
the wonderful influence of satanic agency. A man, ac- 
customed to be belovéd by his sailors for his prevalent 
humanity and kindness, becomes, under an exaggerated 
apprehension of a series of suspicious circumstances, 
first the betrayer, and then the murderer of his helpless 
crew! Whata wretch is man, when deprived of the 
Spirit of God! If forewarned of the wickedness Into 
which it is possible for him, under the temptation of 
Satan, to fall, he will start at the very suggestion with 
horror, after the manner of one of old, and say—“« Am 
Ia dog, that I should do this great wickedness?’ Or 
even when he hath by a slow and insidious progress 
fallen into the snare, he will often be so insensible to the 
real nature of his own vileness, as to condemn himself 
unconsciously, if his character be figuratively described, 
as David did under the parable of Nathan, when, of his 
own crime, he said—“'The man that hath done this 
thing is not fit to live.” 

But suspending further reflections to a more con- 
venient place, we proceed with our narrative towards a 
conclusion, 

After the close of the tragic scene which we have en- 
deavoured faithfully to represent, Captain Stewart, as if 
released from an intolerable anxiety, became unnaturally 
animated and excited. He evinced an incongruous satis- 
faction, and seemed to indulge in a feeling of triumph. 
Having been without nourishment throughout the day, 
he now ordered meat to be brought out to him, of which, 
with some spirit and water, he partook in the midst of 
the scene of carnage, and then deliberately smoked his 
pipe over the bodies of the dead! As he held up his 
glass, before drinking, he bade the awe-stricken boys re. 
mark, that his hand was as steady as before the deed was 
done; whilst with vaunting self-approval, he added, that 
“he thought no more of the bodies before him, than if 
they were a parcel of dead dogs.” He then encouraged 
his youthful abettors with the renewed assurance, that, 
for the manly part which they had acted in the brave 
adventure, they would each receive a reward of at least 
a hundred guineas; whilst he himself, he supposed, 
would not only be recompensed with a very large sum of 
money from his underwriters, for saving the property 
entrusted to his care, but would doubtless obtain the 
command of a superior ship. 

Night was now drawing on; and, though the carnage 
of the unhappy crew had been so extensive and so nearly 
total, the cautious commander began to reflect on the 
chance of personal danger from the wounded sailor, 
Howes, who, he suspected, might yet be alive. He pro- 
ceeded, therefore, to guard himself against a surprise 
during the night, and in the precautions made use of, 
exhibited his usual tact and subtlety. The skylight of 
the cabin he lashed firmly down, and barricadoed the 
entrance-staircase by a transverse bar, secured by staples 











and nails: and then, asa kind. of eleven: he suspended 

a speaking-trumpet in the passage betwixt the companion 
and the cabin, to warn him of the approach of his 
dreaded and venturous foe. Thus defended against any 
secret intrusion, he sent the boys to rest in an inner 
cabin, and he himself retired to sleep, in another of the 
compartments opening into the chamber of the dead, 

With these arrangements, our narrative is brought 
down to the close of the adventurous Sunday, a day, 
which, instead of being dedicated to works of mercy, 
and to exercises of devotion tending to heavenly peace, 
was polluted by a series of transactions at which the 
feelings of humanity sicken, and whereby the deep. 
wrought horrors of romance are too amply rivaled. 

The interval devoted to repose will afford us a con. 
venient opportunity for considering the condition of the 
two wounded sailors. 

Howes, after the terrible conflict with the captain and 
his juvenile supporters, narrated in the foregoing pages, 
crept away, as we have remarked, along the top of the 
cargo, into the fore-hold, where he bound up his bleeding 
head with the kerchief taken from his neck. His violent 
exertions, and severe sufferings from pain and anxiety 
during the preceding night, together with the loss of 
blood from bis numerous wounds, occasioned a most ex- 
cruciating thirst. Great as was the peril of his life in 
exposing himself to observation, his thirst became so 
agonising that he ventured, in the dusk of the evening, 
to exert his little remaining strength in crawling upon 
deck, in search of something to drink. There was no 
token of conflict—all was silent—his companions in ad- 
venture seemed to be now at peace: but little did he 
imagine the desolation that had contributed to this solemn 
repose. He reached the water-cask, where he had ex- 
pected the much needed refreshment; but it was empty. 
He cautiously pursued his anxious search about the deck, 
and also in the quarter of his recent frightful adventures, 
when, at length, he was successful in his object : he ob- 
tained a supply of water sufficient for his present need, 
and gathered together a few cocoa-nuts which fell in bis 
way. The pistol which the captain lost in their con- 
cluding struggle he also met with, which, with a car- 
penter’s axe, he secured, and carried along with him into 
the fore-hold, where he settled himself in a posture of 
defence. Nothing appeared, however, to molest him 
throughout the night. 

In the morning of Monday, Smith, his fellow-sufferer, 
participating also with him in a like providential inter- 
ference, made his way towards the same retreat. His 
escape he described as being in this wise: the captain 
having given him up for dead, had fortunately nailed a 
piece of board over the opening in the cabin deck, 
through which he had been assailed. Under the con- 
cealment thus afforded him, he ventured, after he heard 
the captain retire from the place which for some time he 
occupied directly over his head, to attempt to release 
himself from his bonds, in order that he might flee from 
his dangerous position. Happily he was enabled, after 
various and considerable efforts, so to extend one of bis 
hands, as to reach his pocket knife, with which he cut 
his lashings, and promptly obtained his liberation. A 
narrow space being here, as well as elsewhere, occasion- 
ally left betwixt the cargo and the beams above, he con- 
trived, after the manner of Howes, to find a tortuous 
passage, enabling him to crawl away from the scene of 
slaughter. And in this manner, to their mutual comfort 
and surprise, these two distinguished subjects of the 
Divine mercy, hacked and maimed as they were, and 
severe sufferers as they both had been, were yet able to 
relate to each other the frightful scenes of the preceding 
day. Then it was that the manly Howes, who had borne 
so much in his own person with such singular hardihood, 
was made to shudder in dismay under the details of the 
slaughter of his seven comrades. 

After a sleep of some hours—a repose rendered neces- 
sarily perturbed and harassed by the impressive influence 
on the mind, of the recent events—the captain arose 
from his bed, and to his surprise and alarm he found, as 
he supposed, the brig under way. For, looking through 
the cabin-windows, he observed that the brig was going 
fast through the water, and, according to the position of 
her head by the compass, on a course very nearly in the 
direction for Cape Clear. Supposing that Howes must 
have survived his multiplied wounds, and had taken the 
helm, he cried out, with a view to the verification of his 
apprehensions—“ John, keep her a point more to lec- 
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ward!” But there was no answer. The helm was 
lashed as he had left it; the headway of the vessel being 
merely the accidental effect of a gust of variable wind 
in the sails. 

Being soon assured that this was the case, and that 
all was quiet above, the attention of Stewart was now 
turned to the several boys around him, respecting whose 
continued fidelity he began to have strong misgivings. 
Lest, therefore, from apprehensions as to their own safe- 
ty, or from any other cause, they might take advantage 
of any unguarded moment to injure him—he determined 
to secure himself by binding them. “God Almighty,” 
he said, commencing.in a style now very usual to him, 
«bas told me something’—and that “something” he 











| 


seems to have superstitiously inferred from some im- | 


pression unconsciously produced, in the first instance, 
on bis mind; but subsequently confirmed, in his appre- 
hension, by the curious accidental circumstance of an 
old watch, which was hung by the side of his bed, and 
had long been stopped, being found to be going. This 
circumstance he considered as a proof that the boys were 
not so passive and subdued as they ought to be, inas- 
much as “ they must have been meddling with the watch 
during his sleep.” Satisfied, at all events, that his per- 
sonal safety might be endangered by their being all at 
liberty, he proceeded to take the instruments, with which 
they were armed, from them, and to tie their hands. 
Having so recently witnessed the tragic result of a simi- 
lar commencement of treatment, they naturally became 
much alarmed, and the invalid, Hammond—for whom 
the captain always manifested the respect due to a pas- 
senger, and especially to a son of an owner of the brig 
under his command—earnestly and anxiously interceded 
for them. Stewart, with manifest sincerity, repelied the 
insinuation of any barm being designed against them, 
and confirmed his assurances to the contrary by taking 
an oath on the Bible for their safety ; and for their per- 
fect assurance of the integrity of his professions, he put 
a loaded pistol into the hands of Hammond—whose 
liberty was left unrestrained, because, as the captain said, 
“he knew him to be an innocent child”—authorising 
and directing the trembling lad to shoot him, if he should 
attempt to hurt bis youthful comrades. 

This measure of precaution was scarcely completed, 
and the boys secured to his satisfaction, by tying them 
both hands and feet, when the sound of a distant voice, 
as of one hailing the ship, excited the most interested 
attention of the whole party. The repetition of the 
voice, from a direction astern of the brig, assured them 
that some vessel must be close at hand. Stewart hasten- 
ed to look abroad; and putting his head out of the cabin 
window, saw the stranger, whose assistance he feelingly 
supplicated, saying— For God Almighty’s sake, come 
to my assistance.” On being asked “what was the 
matter,” he replied, that “there had been a mutiny on 
board his vessel—that he had killed eight of the men— 
and that one had made his escape: he then repeated 
his entreaties for assistance, declaring, “if it was refused, 
that he should jump overboard.” The remembrance of 
what had occurred in the case of two former vessels, 
served, no doubt, to make him increasingly anxious, He 
rushed upon deck, and jumping upon the taffrail, in his 
earnestness for the desired relief, appeared ready to fulfil 
his declared intention ; when the captain of the supposed 
stranger, recognising in Stewart an old acquaintance, 
ealled to him to “hold on, and he would come to his 
help.” 

As the friendly boat approached, the now overjoyed 
captain encouraged the men embarked in it “ to come on 
board, and not to be afraid,” on the ground “ that all the 
mutineers were dead, but one.” ‘The first person whom 
Stewart greeted on the deck of the brig, was a personal 
friend, Captain Callendar, to whom he handed a pistol ; 
and then taking him aft, he stamped his foot through the 
cabin sky-light, and showed him the bodies of his slaugh- 
tered crew. He next led him down into the cabin, 
where the astonished visiter recognised among the dead 
the body of Captain Raynes: he also remarked the bodies 
of some of the sailors whom he remembered to have 
formerly seen on board the brig. Stewart, feeling both 
justified in what he had done, and self-satisfied with the 
success of his extraordinary attempt, remarked to his 
friend, “that he could trample over them, like a parcel 
of dead sheep;” and then asked, “ whether he were not 
a valiant little fellow to kill so many men?” 

To Captain Callendar’s enquiries into the particulars 


| 


of the dreadful spectacle he then witnessed, Stewart in- 
formed him, “that Captain Raynes, and the seaman, 
John Howes, had raised a mutiny on board, and were 
going to take the vessel from him: that he had been 
obliged to break his instruments and throw his charts 
overboard, that they might be discouraged in their pur- 
pose ; and that he had adopted various other measures, 
lest they should succeed in their object, and murder him.” 
In proof of their wicked intentions, he observed, “ that 


he had a paper, signed by the senior apprentice, certify- | 


ing that a mutiny had arisen in the ship ;” and, in sup- 


port of his claim for sympathy, he added, that «he was | 
so dreadfully harassed, that he had not slept for twenty- | 


seven daysand nights!” In conclusion of his statement, 
he besought Captain Callendar’s protection against the 
infuriated seaman, Howes, in case he should be yet alive; 


which was readily promised him, as also that he should | 


be taken home in safety to his wife and family. 

It was now proposed that they should proceed to look 
for the so much dreaded Howes—a purpose which Cap- 
tain Callendar undertook rather unwillingly ; for bitherto 
he had not felt the least doubt of the facts of the case, 
in regard to the mutiny being really such as had been 
stated to him. The whole party, however, entered upon 
the search ; in progress of which Captain Stewart him- 


| self discovered the wounded seaman, in his concealment 


beneath the fore-hatchway, his person being covered with 
a bag, and his features, as to their expression, being 
almost obliterated by a mask of blood! « Is that Cap- 
tain Callendar?” asked the now poor spirit-sunk sailor, 
as he fastened his eyes on a countenance less destructive 
in its expression than that of him whom he had so much 
reason to dread. “It is,” was the prompt reply; and 
then was added an order to get up and go along with 
the unexpected visiter, which, on an assurance of pro- 
tection, Howes immediately obeyed. Before he left the 
place of his retreat, he called upon his companion in 
tribulation, Mr. Smith, who came forth from the obscu- 
rity beyond, covered only by an old shirt. 

At the sight of Smith, Captain Stewart started back 
in amazement. “I thought you were dead!” said he: 
then, as if reflecting on the extraordinary fact of his pre- 
servation, he paused for an instant, and added—* I now 
believe you were innocent—I am sorry for having burt 


| you: it was God spared your life!” Stewart then ap- 


| 


| 








pealed to him, in justification of what be had done, as 
to the fact of the miserable slain having, within his hear- 
ing, confessed themselves guilty? The answer of Smith 
seemed to imply, that he considered, “they had con- 
fessed their guilt.” 
appeal of his captain from apprehension of further mis- 
chief to himself, or whether the unhappy men, under the 
torture of their bonds, had been constrained to make 
such an avowal, is difficult to determine; though from a 
careful weighing of the evidence bearing upon this point, 
it would rather appear that some of them, whatever might 
have been their motive, had acquiesced in the charge 
brought against them. 

Though Captain Stewart must have been satisfied 
with the result of his appeal to Smith, as it bore on his 
own justification, he was by no means sure that ven- 
geance would not be wreaked against him by the sur- 
vivors of the general massacre. He expressed himself 
so greatly anxious, especially respecting what Howes 
might attempt in the way of retribution, that Captain 
Callendar prevailed on Howes to submit again (o re- 
straint, to the extent of a slight lashing on bis hands, for 
the relief of his captain’s distressing apprehensions. 

Arrangements were pow made for getting the brig 
under way. ‘To assist in navigating her homeward, two 
fresh hands were left on board; whilst, for Stewart's 
satisfaction, his two wounded seamen were taken away 
by Captain Callendar to his own vessel, 

This friendly vessel was the Mary Stubbs, schooner, 
belonging to Campobello, in North America. She had 
sailed from Barbadoes on the 10th of May—the day 
after the sailing of the Mary Russell—bound for Belfast, 
under the command of Robert Callendar, of St. An- 
drews, New Brunswick. About eight o’clock a. m. of 
Monday, 23d of June—the day to which our narrative 
has just been brought—the steward of the Marv Stubbs 
descried the brig, at no very great distance, lying to, 
which he pointed out to his captain. Being then about 
three hundred miles from the southern coast of Ireland, 
Callendar was much surprised to perceive a vessel under 


But whether Smith affirmed to the 


mistaken their position, and be trying for soundings; at 
| which, however, he expressed his astonishment, seeing 
| that they were yet so far from land. But, on nearing 
the brig, this conjecture was dispelled ; an ensign balf- 
mast high, and union downwards—the usual signal of 
distress—being discerned flying in the rigging. Captain 
Callendar now directed his course straight towards her, 
with a view to her relief; and, on his close approach, 
not perceiving any person on deck, hailed, repeatedly, 
as, in progress of sailing round her, he ranged up along- 
| side, and finally crossed her stern. ‘Then it was that his 
call was answered from the cabin—Stewart stretching 
himself out of the window with a bottle in his hand, 
which was afterwards found to contain snufl—and 
urgently soliciting his assistance, as we have already 
| described. 

The two vessels now proceeded in company, before a 
| favourable breeze, towards Cape Clear; and nothing 
worthy of observation transpired until the morning of 
Wednesday, the 25th, when, drawing near the Irish 
| coast, Captain Callendar went on board of the Mary 
Russell, to enquire into the state of his seamen, and 
others there. He found Stewart in a very fretful and 
harassed state of mind—anxiously apprehensive lest the 


strangers who had been sent to his assistance should re- 
venge the act he had committed, and murder bim. The 
cause of his present fears he mentioned to his friend; 
but Captain Callendar assured him that he was perfectly 
| safe, his men having no object whatever but to take the 
vessel into port. But so strongly had this apprehension 
taken bold of his mind, or so painful were his misgivings 
as to the sanguinary work he had perpetrated, that 
shortly afterwards he hurried into the main-chains, and 
crying out, “ Lord, help me!” jumped overboard. Hap- 
pily, for bis present preservation, the schooner’s boat 
was towing astern, which, being promptly manned, 
Stewart, who buovantly supported himself by swimming, 
was picked up, and brought back. Captain Callendar 
having strongly remonstrated with him upon the reck- 
lessness of his conduct, which had so greatly periled his 
| life, conceived that he had become so subdued under a 
sense of his rash folly, that, without any apprehension 
of a repetition of the act, he walked towards the fore- 
castle, with the object of looking out for land. But no 
sooner was Callendar out of the way, than the oppor- 
tunity was embraced by the unhappy Stewart for throw- 
ing himself a second time into the sea: he was, however, 
as promptly succoured as before; and, being again re- 
covered, was now secured, by the tying of bis legs, against 
present renewal of his attempts at self-destruction. 

Considerable uneasiness was now inanifested by the 
two seamen belonging to the Mary Stubbs, in having 
with them so dangerous a character—one, who, it now 
appeared, was as {ree to sacrifice his own life, as he had 
been daring and successful in taking the lives of others. 
To relieve them from their embarrassment, as well as for 
his better security, Captain Callendar took Stewart along 
with him, on his return to his own vessel. On his ar- 
rival there, he took some coffee, and was then prevailed 
upon to seek the much-needed refreshment of bis wearied 
body, and the soothing of his agitated feelings, by repose. 
But the harassed condition of his mind prevented any 
continued quiescence, He soon left his retreat, and ap- 
peared again upon deck. But there, a renewed source 
of excitement awaited him, in the persons of his two 
wounded sailors, Smith and Howes, whom bis earnest 
gaze immediately encountered. Apprehensive that they 
would now take vengeance on him for his attempts 
against their lives, he went into the cabin to seek for 
some instrument of defence, and returned armed with a 
case knife and fork. 

With the expectation of pacifying him, the captain of 
the schooner ordered the two sailors below, and affected 
to fasten them down; but, though Stewart was evidently 
satisfied that his attack upon them was fully justified by 
the necessity of his condition, he could not get rid of his 
dread of their vengeance. 

After Stewart had been but a very few hours on board 
the Mary Stubbs, the weather, which had previously been 
dark and hazy, cleared up, and three hookers—small 
Irish sloops—were seen ; one of them within a very short 
distance. Stewart requested that the schooner might be 
hauled up for one of the hookers, that they might ascer- 
tain the position of the land. As they were in progress 
of compliance, Stewart, taking advantage of the mo- 


such circumstances: he supposed that they must have | ment when all the people around him were occupied in 
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trimming the sails, again jumped overboard, and was seen 
exerting all his energies in swimming towards the hooker. 
The two vessels having shortly afterwards approached 
within hail of each other, Captain Callendar pointed out 
to the people in the hooker the exposed adventurer in 
the water, who immediately directed their efforts for his 
rescue, and picked him up. The Mary Stubbs was now 
hove t, with the expectation of receiving back their dif- 
ficult charge; but, to the surprise of ull on board, the 
hooker made sail from them, and stood away to the 
westward. 

Nothing was left, therefore, to Captain Callendar, but 
to pursue his voyage to its destination; and this he did 
so successfully, that, about midnight of the same day, he 
arrived safely, with the Mary Russell in charge, at an 
anchorage in Cork harbour. 


—<— 
CHAPTER II. 


Investigations, personal and fegal, in the case of Captain 
Stewart. 
Srcrion 1.—Personal examination of the Mary Rus- 
sel!, and of the survivors of her crew. 


With the foregoing details of the tragical proceedings 
on board the brig Mary Russell, I could only become 
acquatmted by means of testimony derived from others ; 
we new come to the period, however, embracing the 
domestic circumstances connected with the present me- 
morial, the records of which, for the most part, were 
derived fram personal enquiries or observations. 

It was in the morning of the 26th of June, but a few 
hours after the arrival of the Mary Stubbs and her con- 
voy at their anchorage at Cove, when, accompanied by 
Colovel Fitegerald—my late lamented brother-in-law— 
and another friend, I visited these now remarkable ves- 
sels. The Mary Russell, as I have said, was in charge 
of a civil officer; he, and two of the apprentice boys, 
being the enly persons then on board. ‘Through the 
open hatch of the cabin sky-light, to which we were 
directed as we reached the deck, we had an unobstructed 
view of the sickening scene beneath. Five swollen 
bodies, lashed on their backs, “ mangled with ghastly 
wounds,” and clotted with gore, were lying conspicuous- 
ly visible beneath, with the lower extremities of two 
others seen projecting from the mate’s cabin, or larboard 
stateroom; the whole of which had remained, I believe, 
undisturbed, from the hour of the massacre. The body 
of the unhappy Raynes, with the head and face shock- 
ingly mangled, lay almost immediately beneath the 
opening,—a frightful object; and the rest, in various 
degrees of conspicuousness, combined in the completion 
of the appalling spectacle.* It required more than an 
ordinary nerve and habit of self-possession, to contem- 
plate unsickened the dreadful charnel-house ; whilst the 
depth of the impression on the mind has been strikingly 
marked, in the case of the writer of this record, by the 
small approach to oblivion of the sad exhibition, notwith- 
standing the operation of the considerable interval of 
time which has since then elapsed. 

Colonel Fitzgerald, being the first magistrate who had 
visited the vessel, examined, at considerable length, the 
two boys then ep board the Mary Russell, as to the par- 
ticulars of the transaction, the dreadful result of which 








* Thomas Sharpe, Esq., the surgeon who inspected 
the bodies at the time of the inquest, stated—that the 
seven persons (so often referred to in this narrative,) had 
each of them “ extensive fractures on the skull. James 
Raynes had a mortal fracture on the anterior part of the 
skull and face. William Swanson, a mortal fracture on 
the right side of his head. James Murley, « mortal 
fracture on the right side and back part of the head. 
Francis Sullivan's head, on the left side, was extensively 
fractured. John Cramer had the anterior part of bis 
skull beaten in. Timothy Connell had a mortal fracture 
on the left side of his head; and John Keating’s head, 
on the left side and anterior part, was mortally fractured 
and beaten in,—all which fractures must have been oc- 
casioned by some very weighty pointed instrament,—a 
crow-bar as he had been informed—and must have pro- 
duced almost instant death.” All the men were strongly 
tied by the arms, legs and thighs, and partly by the 
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was at the moment before us. ‘The investigation, which 
occupied a considerable time, being completed, I pro- 
ceeded to the schooner Mary Stubbs, which was lying in 
a contiguous birth, for the purpose of seeing the residue 
of the ill-fated crew, and making further enquiries into 
the details of the calamity. 
Another of the apprentices belonging to the Mary 
Russell was here met with, besides Smith the chief mate, 
and the seaman Howes. ‘The appearance of these men 
—monuments as they were of preserving mercy—excit- 
ed feelings of intense and anxious interest. Both of 
them, more particularly Howes—though able to come 
upon deck—were shockingly mutilated. Their wounds 
were yet undressed ; and their whole persons and cloth- 
ing bore affecting indications, both of the terrible conflict 
through which they had recently passed, and of the 
vehement efforts which had been made to involve them 
in the general slaughter. 
Mr. Smith was freely communicative of all the par- 
ticulars of the eventful day; and Howes, though he 
spoke cautiously—appearing to have been put upon his 
guard against exposing himself to personal risk by any 
perverted evidence—yet answered distinctly to the point, 
and with a manner characteristic of his determined 
hardihood, whatever questions I put to him. 
Imagination instinctively sammoned up, as the hardy 
sailor stood leaning against the bulwark of the vessel, a 
most lively picture of the frightful scenes in which he 
had been at once so great a sufferer and so distinguished 
an object of providential preservation. He was a man 
in whose appearance there was an intelligible indication 
of the firmness and perseverance in resistance, which he 
had been enabled so profitably to bring into exercise in 
the hour of his extraordinary trial. His face was con- 
siderably weather-beaten, and his countenance, as it 
appeared to me, was strongly marked, if not harsh— 
combining, with some severity of expression, an indica- 
tion of straight-forward manliness of character. He was 
the very man one would have picked out of a whole 
ship’s company as likely to be the foremost in any act 
of daring—the man one could suppose capable of boldly 
avowing himself vigorously alive, when the only chance 
he seemed to have of escape was the maintenance of the 
opinion, come to by his formidable foe, that he was dead. 
He seemed the very character whom one would believe 
capable of saying to his determined commander, when 
standing over him armed with deadly weapons—* I will 
die before I will again submit to be tied !” 
The other survivor of the dread calamity—the com- 
panion of Howes in mercy now, as he had recently been 
in peril—though not associated with such circumstances 
of incident, adventure, and development of character, as 
had rendered Howes so conspicuous,—yet was not to be 
looked upon without feelings of both commiseration and 
interest. ‘he tremendous violence attempted against 
him, had left very impressive marks. His wounded eye, 
and cheek, and head, not only bore testimony to the 
truthfulness of his account of his own adventures, but 
evinced likewise, as an unquestionable fact, this measure 

| of his peril, that there had been but a hair’s-breadth 
betwixt him and death. 

The examination of the boys on board of the brig, by 
| Colonel Fitzgerald, elicited, under the guidance of oc- 
casional questions, a circumstantial detail of the pro- 
ceedings which had led to the fatal catastrophe ; whilst 
| the information derived from the survivors on board the 
Mary Stubbs, afforded, altogether, a very complete view 
of the chief events of the whole calamitous voyage. 
Notes of the various particulars I made on the spot, 
which I had opportunity, subsequently, in repeated and 
unreserved communications with the chief in the san- 
guinary adventure, of amply verifying and filling up. 
From these memoranda,—assisted by the published evi- 
dence before the coroner, and very minute, and, I believe, 
accurate reports of the trial given in the local papers of 
the day, together with a few facts occasionally derived 
from other quarters,—the particulars of this memorial 
were derived. And although there were a few minor 
circumstances, necessary to be introduced, as to which, 














telligent witnesses, where such an adaptation would 
answer, or by reference to the probabilities, which a clear 
understanding of the nautical and other circumstances, 
sometimes enabled me satisfactorily, to myself, to estimate, 

In the beginning of the following week, I had again 
an opportunity, under new circumstances, of visiting the 
Mary Russell ;—the brig then lying at the Custom-house 
quay at Cork, and being in progress of the discharging 
of her cargo. 

The cabin, though now cleared of the bodies, and of 
their more offensive extravasations, bore abundant and 
indelible marks of the sanguinary deed which had so 
recently been perpetrated there. In the blood-stained 
floor were conspicuously visible the places of the nuils 
and staples whereby the prisoners had been secured 
down ; together with the hole broken through the floor 
into the prison-room of the chief mate, Smith, which yet 
remained unrepaired. 

Besides these more permanent marks of the recent 
transaction, other objects and places of melancholy in- 
terest, referred to in our memorial, were met with at 
every step, eliciting associations intensely impressive. 
In one place were seen the granes, and the axe, with 
other instruments of destruction which had been used in 
the massacie, or in its attendant circumstances; in 
another place, was met with the case of books [or shells?) 
which Howes had used as a shield against the pistol-shot 
of his master, extensively bespattered with blood. In 
the half-deck,—the scene of the extraordinary conflict 
betwixt Captain Stewart and Howes,—the original ar- 
rangements were undisturbed ; a hammock and bedding 
yet remained, whilst the surface of the sugar-casks, 
forming the platform of the compartment, still exhibited 
abundant traces of the blood which had flowed out 
there. 

The passage from the deck to the cabin, with its nail- 
locker, and the marks of the barricading therein, was a 
position rendered interesting by the circumstances con- 
nected with it; and the different births and interior 
compartments of the cabin yielded, severally, their por- 
tion to the general impression. Besides these things, as 
matters of melancholy interest,—the presence of one of 
the monuments of preserving mercy, together with one 
of the youthful abettors of the infatuated captain, greatly 
enhanced the impression produced on the feelings by the 
general survey of the Mary Russell. All these things 
being strongly associated with the recent events, pro- 
duced, together, such an extraordinary measure of 
excitement and perturbation, as no mere record or de- 
scription could possibly yield the counterpart of,—for 
the imagination, assisted and stimulated by these various 
striking objects, was so powerfully brought to the ap- 
prehension of the whole course of carnage, as to occasion 
sensations of dismay and horror in the mind of the 
conscious examiner,—sensations so vivid and distinct, 
as only to be exceeded by real recollections, or by the 
actual witnessing of the original dreadful scenes. 


Section II.—Coroner’s Inquest. 


In the afternoon of the day of my first visit to the 
Mary Russell, a coroner and jury came down from Cork 
to enquire into the origin and results of this unprece- 
dented transaction. After inspecting the state of the 
bodies of the dead, und making such investigations as 
time permitted—not being able to finish their examina- 
tion of all the witnesses,—they adjourned till the follow- 
ing day, and agreed to meet in Cork. 

At the opening of the second day’s investigation, the 
coroner read two letters, communicating the intelligence 
of Captain Stewart being in custody at Skibbereen. 
They were as follow. 


“ Ballincollig, 27th June, 1828. 
Friday morning, 7 o’clock. 
«“ My Lord—I have this instant received the enclosed 
letter from Chief Constable Brownrig, superintending 
the constabulary force in Carbery West, east division, 
detailing one of the most dreadful acts ever committed. 





because of little discrepancies in the evidence, I have felt 
some doubt ;—yet as to the great body of the facts, so 
amply testified and abundantly verified, no such doubt 
could exist. And in regard to the occasional variations 
in the evidence on unimportant points, these I have en- 
deavoured to reconcile with the general facts, either by 


« When your lordship has done with the enclosed 
communication, I request ‘you will be so good as to 
return it by post. 
«“ T am, my lord, &c. &c. 
«“ Joun Gatwar, 
Local Inspector County Cork Constabulary.” 








neck, and were lying on what appeared to be mattresses. 


giving the preference to the testimony of the more in- 


“ To the Mayor of Cork.” 
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CASE OF CAPTAIN STEWART. 

















« Sir—I beg leave to acquaint you, that a man named 
William Stewart, master of the brig Mary Russell, bound 
for Cork from Barbadoes, was brought in here a prisoner, 
a few hours sinc, by the constable station at Baltimore, 
to whom he had been given up, at a late hour last night, 
by the coast guard, charged, upon his own confession, 
of having killed six [seven] of his crew, and wounding 
two, all of whom he alleges mutinied. It further ap- 
pears by his statement, that his brig was boarded by the 
captain of the brig [schooner] Mary Stubbs, of Campo- 
bello, New Brunswick, bound for Belfast, who took 
charge of her; but on his being roughly treated by the 
captain of the sloop, he leaped overboard from his brig, 
and swam to the sloop. Still feeling that an attempt 
would be made on his life, he again leaped overboard, 
and swam to a fishing-boat (off Cape Clear,) which 
picked him up and gave him in charge to the coast 
guard. The above unfortunate man is well known here, 
and was always considered extremely humane; he is 
very respectably connected, being nephew to Dr. Stewart 
of Clonakilty. 

« At first I considered the statement a mere fabrica- 
tion; but now I fear it is but too true: and if he 
destroyed his unfortunate crew in the manner he says 
he did, it is one of the most horrible cases which has ever 
come before the public. 

«“ The above vessels having proceeded, as I understand, 
for Cork, I deem it proper to give you the earliest intel- 
ligence of the above lamentable circumstances ;—and in 
order that you may apprise the authorities in Cork, of 
Wm. Stewart, the master of the Mary Russell, being 
in custody, about whose apprehension they are no doubt 
anxious. 

« T have the honour to be, &c. 
«J, Brownnie, C. C., of Police.” 

«“ To Capt. Galway, Local Inspector.” 


After the reading of these communications, the ex- 
amination of the survivors of the dreadful carnage was 
continued, and completed,—the leading particulars of 
whose evidence have already been incorporated in the 
foregoing narrative. The result of this enquiry before 
the coroner, it is some satisfaction to be able to say,— 
both for the sake of humanity, and for the temporal 
safety as well as eternal hopes of the unhappy perpetrator 
of the dreadful carnage,—was the following qualified 
verdict: “ That the several sailors and passengers were 
killed by the hards of Captain Stewart, being then, and 
for some days before, in a state of mental derangement.” 

Though there are sufficient indications in the narrative 
before us of the incorrect state of mind of Captain 
Stewart,—admitting what appears to be the truth, that 
there were no real grounds for the suspicion of any 
mutiny being intended by the passengers or crew,—yet 
it is very astonishing that no serious conviction, of his 
being under the influence of this malady, seems to have 
been entertained by any person on board. For though, 
on the trial, intimations of this knowledge were given by 
some of the witnesses, yet, on the arrival of the vessel, 
not the slightest suspicion to this effect was stated to me 
by any of the survivors, all of whom, except the boy 
Hammond, I saw, and questioned most particularly as to 
their opinion of the cause of the captain’s dreadfu! pro- 
ceeding. If, indeed, any serious apprehension had been 
entertained of his insanity—would the people have so 
promptly obeyed the extraordinary orders for lying the 
ship to, when approaching, with a favourable wind, so 
near her port? Would the chief officer, in the first 
place, and then the rest of the crew, have submitted 
under any threatenings to be bound in the way they 
were secured, and to remain a whole night in this con- 
dition, without attempting either to release themselves or 
one another? Would the captain of the Mary Harriett 
have furnished him with pistols for his defence against a 
mutinous crew, if he had perceived any indications of a 
disordered mind ? 

But these interrogatories are not intended to cast any 
doubt on the correctness of the verdict agreed to by the 
coroner's jury ; but are merely put forth as representing 
the kind of reflections, which were made by myself and 
others, on our first acquaintance with the extraordinary 
transactions. For, when the question was started, as to 
Stewart’s soundness of mind, it was repeatedly urged 
among the persons with whom I happened to be asso- 
ciated, that, if either party were deranged, the natural 





inference would rather be—that the nine unhappy men, 
comprising the crew and passengers, who allowed them- 
selves to be overcome by a single individual, less robust 
than any among them—these, if any, must have been the 
madmen ! 

The doubis, however, which in the first instance might 
have existed in regard to Stewart's state of mind, and 
measure of criminality, were, subsequently, sufficiently 
cleared away—so that his real condition will, we trust, 
appear free from uncertainty, even on consideration but 
of a very brief record of the trial. 


Section II].— Personal interviews with Captain Stew- 
art, and further investigations concerning the lament- 
able transactions on board the Mary Russell. 


The principal actor in the appalling tragedy, of which 
the foregoing pages afford a detailed record, was speedily 
conveyed to a place of security—the county jail of 
Cork. A few days subsequently—on the 5th of July, 
1828—I had an opportunity, through the assistance of 
one of the magistrates on the jail committee, of visiting 
this extraordinary character, Captain Stewart being 
acquainted with my friend, who was resident in the 
neighbourhood of Cove, where Stewart’s family lived, 
received him kindly, and even welcomed his visit; but 
on me, being a total stranger, he Jooked with an eye of 
suspicious objection—evidently considering my presence 
as intrusive. My friend, however, having made me 
known to him, in such a way as to remove the impression 
of my visit being intended in idle curiosity, he at length 
permitted me to enter his cell, where, the jailor having 
left us, we spent nearly a couple of hours, whilst he 
related to us, with increasing confidence and openness, 
the leading circumstances of the fatal voyage. There 
was an evident candour of manner which impressed us 
with the decided conviction, that he felt himself justified 
in all that he had done; for, whilst he avowed himself 
ready to meet his trial, he declared himself prepared to 
establish the necessity of the act which he had com- 
mitted. 

Unless it were a certain sharpness of expression in the 
eye, and quickness of manner, we perceived scarcely any 
other indications that the person before us was of un- 
sound mind. He seemed to be in the full possession, 


indeed, of all his ordinary faculties, and related his pro- | 


ceedings, on the adventurous voyage, with such con- 
sistency, minuteness of detail, and apparent accuracy, 
that—had his suspicions been well founded, as to which 


he made out a clear and forcible case—one would have 


been led, certainly, to palliate, if not to justify, on prin- 
ciples of self-preservation, a very considerable proportion 
of his course of treatment of his unhappy crew. 


order to lay before him a statement of his case, and to 
take his opinion, under the supposition of an intended 
mutiny, as to the justifisbleness of the act which he had 
committed. Fortunately, I was on a visit at Captain 
Hoare’s at the very time when the message reached him, 
and thus obtained, in his company, admission again to 
Stewart's cell, which would not otherwise have been 
permitted, because of a strict prohibition, by the magis- 
trates, against the admission of visiters to this particular 
prisoner, whose unexampled case had been productive of 
a degree of interest and excitement from which no small 
measure of inconvenience had been found to result. 

We found the object of our visi! in the common room 
of his ward, engaged in writing, for the information and 
satisfaction of his uncle, the Reverend Dr, S——, a de- 
tailed account of the melancholy transaction. Having 
led us to the privacy of his own cell, he read us his me- 
morial at length—which, we found, was drawn up with 
great clearness, and with a peculiar regard to unity. In 
every thing, indeed, excepting what related to his notion 
of an intended mutiny, bis narrative struck us as being 
strikingly consistent, and as characterived by all the 
ordinary marks of truthfulness and accuracy. He then 
proceeded to detail to us, in regular series, many ad- 
ditional particulars, so as to give a complete and con- 
nected view of the various events of the melancholy 





voyage, especially of those which had a bearing on, and 
were influential in leading to, the fatal tragedy. The 
whole of his relation, occupying nearly two hours in the 
communication, he went through with singular altention 
to chronological order, dwelling most minutely and 
pointedly on the different circumstances of suspicion in 
the behaviour of his crew, which he esteemed corrobo- 
rative of his apprehension of their mutinous designs, and 
on which, indeed, all his expectations of personal justifi- 


cation seemed to rest. 

These circumstances of suspicion, which have been 
already stated in detail, he summed up after the follow- 
ing manner :—* Captain Raynes,” said he, * whom I 
| took on board from charitable motives at Barbadoes, was 
the cause of the whole. He tampered with the men to 
| stir up a mutiny. I consulted with the mate, who said 
| he did not fear them. But,” added Stewart—after de- 
| scribing a daring transaction in which his chief officer 
acknowledged himself to have been once engaged— 
‘“ when the mate made that confession, I lost all con- 
Howes had been in a better situation, 


| fidence in bim. 

and was therefore discontented: him I could not trast. 
| The mate, who denied all knowledge of celestial obser- 
| vations, was seen taking the distance of the moon: I 
| suspected him of a mutinous design in concealing that 
| knowledge. Captain Raynes, who was in disgrace at 
| home, had no desire to return;* and having lost his 


It was not possible to contemplate, without peculiar | situation both as captain and mate, he could have no 
emotions, the singular character before us;—feelings of | hopes of a ship: I suspected him, therefore, that he 


astonishment becoming predominant on the reflection, 


that a person so evidently inferior in bodily strength to | 


the muscular power of most of the individuals of his 
slaughtered people, could have performed a deed, from 


which the most powerful of his species might have shrunk, | 


as apparently impracticable. 

His appearance, at the time of this interview, was re- 
markable, chiefly, by association. His figure appeared 
slight, and below the middle stature, but evidently smart 
and agile. With features somewhat sharp, complexion 
fair, hair red, and a profile straight, and indicative of in- 
telligence, he exhibited a moral physiognomy not so 
much characteristic of any thing bad or repulsive, as of a 
temperament excitable, ardent, and passionate. The fire 
of the eye, and quickness of movement in the body, to 
which I have already alluded, were the on'y apparent 
characteristics which struck me as being peculiar. 

Feelings of repulsion and distrust were forcibly ex- 
cited by being locked up with a man who had been the 
agent of such a terrific slaughter; and it was not with- 
out shuddering from the very heart, that I received, at 
the close of this first interview, the now freely offered, 
but not obtruded, murderous hand. 

Very unexpectedly, a second opportunity, under most 
favourable circumstances for hearing more particulars on 
the subject of this memorial, was afforded me a few days 
after the interview just recorded. Captain Stewart, in 
natural anxiety as to the grounds of his defence on his 
expected trial, requested an audience with Captain Hoare, 
R. N.,—one of the very efficient and diligent members of 





wanted to turn pirate: and when I threw overboard the 
charts and log-line, I marked his confusion and disap- 
pointment.” 


| 
| 
| After this general suminary of the circumstances of 
| 


suspicion, we questioned Captain Stewart as to the 
necessity of his putting his prisoners to death, when they 
were in such a state of helpless bondage that their re- 
sistance and their revenge were alike impracticable ? 
His answer was to this effect—“ His hopes of relief,” he 
said, “ from his anxious situation, had been greatly ex- 
cited by the near approach of the second vessel which 
they saw on Sunday afternoon; but when she bore 
away the disappointment was undbearadle ; and he con- 
sidered it as a providential indication of the guilt of his 
prisoners, and of their being designed for death.” From 
these, and various other considerations, he intimated, 
“ his mind was wrought up to a state of reckless despair, 
Dreading the revenge of Howes, then adrift in the hold, 
who had sworn he would have his life; seeing night 
coming on, which would expose him to unseen attacks ; 
being so worn out from fatigue, anxiety, and want of 
rest, that he could no longer keep his eyes open; sus- 
pecting the fidelity of the boys, some one of whom, he 
believed, must have loosed Howes, he being bette: tied 


* It may be proper to remark, here, that very respect- 
able mention was made of the unhappy Raynes, by 
different witnesses on the trial. They stated his conduct 
to have been gentlemanly and correct, and by no means 
deserving the censures with which Captain Stewart 


the jail committee, and a brother-in-law of mine—in | visited him. 
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than any of the rest,—and fearing, therefore, lest they 
should liberate the other prisoners whilst he slept,—he 
saw no alternative but either putting them all to death, 
or falling a sacrifice himself to their revenge!’ “ There- 
fore,” he concluded, “ I was under the necessity of 
killing them!” © Bat,” he added, “if that fellow Howes 
bad not been adrift in the hold, I would not have put 
them to death; but I was afraid of him.” 

Captain Stewart having thus finished his singular and 
appalling statement—in which, however, the more dread- 
ful circumstances were passed slightly over—and having 
exhausted every argument that he could think of to 


make out a case of necessity for the deed he had com- | 


mitted,—he anxiously appealed to Captain Hoare for his 
opinion on the subject. Captain Hoare candidly told 
him, that although the mutiny which was imagined, had 
been really intended—with the proofs of which, however, 
he was not at all satisfied—he should not think the act 
to have been justifiable, especially considering the very 
perfect manner in which he bad effected their security. 
Stewart seemed greatly disappointed and affected, 
anxiously exclaiming—* [’m sorry for it ?’—*« I’m very 
t!” He still, however, persisted in his own 


conviction, “that he was compelled by necessity to 


sorry fori 


commit the act; bat he once avowed, that “ when he 
thought of the sixth commandment, he felt some mis- 


givings of conscience.” 

As we retired from the ward of the prisoner, we found 
his almost heart-broken wife, awaiting our coming out, 
that she might visit her unhappy husband. We spoke 
to her as we passed, and truly sympathised with her 
deep-seated, remediless grief. “ Poor sufferer!” as the 
heart’s sympathy would have urged its expression of | 
feeling,—* thy woes, alas! admit, from human seurces, 
of but small relief; for, whether thy imprisoned husband 
be designed for life or death, to thee the verdict speaks | 
only sorrow! Seek then, from beaven, thy comforts, 


and remember how it is consolingly written, that whilst 


‘the sorrow of the world worketh death,’ ‘godly sorrow 
worketh repentance to salvation not to be repented of: 
seek for thy sorrows the enriching, transforming in- 
fluence of heavenly love, remembering the scriptural | 
assurance, ‘ that all things work together for good to | 
them that love God! ” 


Section 1V.—.2rraignment and trial of Captain } 
Stewart, 


The verdict of the coroner occasioned some doubt as 
to the legality of trying Captain Stewart on a charge of | 
«“ murder; but after a lengthened deliberation of the | 
city grand jury, assembled at Cork on the 4th of August, | 
1828, the prisoner was duly arraigned on their returning 
a true bill against him for the capital charge. The in- 
dictment—charging the prisoner for the several murders | 
committed on board the brig Mary Russell, on the high | 
seas, within the jurisdiction of the Court of Admiralty, 
whereupon he was to be tried by commission at Cork— 


having been read to Captain Stewart—he answered, by | 
his solicitor, to the usual question—*“ Not Guilty.” « He 
was then removed from the bar, having preserved an 
uninterrupted silence daring the whole proceedings, and 
having borne, with the utmost composure, the ardent | 
gaze of the multitude which crowded the court; the case 


having, as might be supposed, excited a most intense 
1" 


interest in the public ming 
On the morning of the Monday following, August | 
llth, according to the arrangement made at the time of | 
Captain Stewart being brought to the bar, he was put 
upon his trial in the city court at Cork, before the Lord 
Chief Baron O'Grady and Baron Pennefather, the com- | 
missioners appointed by the admiralty court for the trial | 
Such was the interest produced by this 
extraordinary case, which had been almost the absorbing | 
subject of public attention throughout the country, | 
during the six or seven preceding weeks, that it was | 
with the utmost difficulty, notwithstanding the admirable | 
arrangements that had been made for the occasion, that 
the sheriffs and city officers could retain the places ap- 


——_. 


of this cause, 


* For the particulars here given respecting the trial | 


of Captain Stewart, I have been indebted chiefly to the | 
ample, and I believe correct, reports given of the pro- 
ceedings in the local papers of the day. The passages 
here distinguished by quotation marks were taken from 
the “ Southern Reporter.” 





pointed for the barristers, and other persons who had the 
claims of business for authorising their presence. 

The prisoner “ was dressed in a black coat, with white 
waistcoat and cravat. His face appeared fresh and 
healthy, and his features exhibited composure and firm- 
ness. Whilst the pannel was calling over, he looked 
attentively at the several individuals as they answered to 
their names.”’ Having been informed that he had the 
privilege of challenging any number of the proposed 
jury, not exceeding twenty, and as many more as he 
could show any reasonable ground of objection to,— 
several gentlemen were challenged on the part of Cap- 
tain Stewart, and several more at the suggestion of the 
crown solicitor. Among the number that was left, two 
objected to serve; one, because “he was acquainted 
with all the circumstances of the case, and had formed 
an opinion which he feared was unalterable ;” and the 
other, on still stronger grounds,——because “ he had been 
engaged in making a collection for the benefit of the 
families of the sufferers, and had formed an opinion so 
decided that he had not hesitated to express it in dif- 
ferent places,” The lord chief baron, however, refused 
to admit these considerations as legal grounds of objec- 
tion: on which the two gentlemen were severally chal- 
lenged by the prisoner’s solicitor and himself. 


Thus having cleared the jury of such persons as were 
known to hold opinions unfavourable to the prisoner’s 
safety, he entered upon his trial with every possible ad- 


vantage. Mr. Sergeant Goold, and Messrs. George 


Bennett, Quin, and Plunkett, were engaged in the pro- | 


secution; along with whom Mr. O’Connell was likewise 
retained, but did not appear. Messrs. O’Loghlin, Free- 
man, Croke, Pigott, and Barrington, appeared for the de- 
fence. 

The jury being all sworn, and the prisoner given in 
charge * for the murder of James Goold Raynes, on the 
high seas, about a hundred leagues off the land, on Sun- 
day, the 22d of June last,’”—Mr, Sergeant Goold open- 
ed the case for the prosecution, on behalf of the crown. 
After a clear but brief detail of the facts of the case ex- 
pected to be proved by the subsequent evidence—where- 
in he remarked with pleasing manifestation of piety of 
feeling, on the * wonderful interposition of a superin- 
tending Providence,” by which Howes and Smith still 
remained among the living to tell the marvellous story, 
the learned gentleman, according to the report of the 
trial, concluded in words to this effect :—“ Gentlemen of 
the jury, I don’t think it necessary for me to trouble you 
further. ‘The facts of the case are briefly as I have de- 
tailed them. They furnish a history unequaled, I believe, 


even in the annals of romance. How seven men should | 


allow themselves to be tied and butchered in this way, 
seems a very extraordinary thing. Why the prisoner 
should have murdered those persons, it will be for him, 
or for the learned gentlemen who appear as his counsel, 
to explain. If there was a mutiny on board the vessel, 
it is for the learned gentlemen opposite to show it. If 
the defence intended to be set up is, that the prisoner, 
when he committed the murder, was in a state of mind 
which made the act excusable in law, it is necessary that 
this defence should be made out to your perfect satisfac- 
tion. In order to make out that defence, it must appear 
that the prisoner was in a state of such derangement, 
ihat he was incapable of knowing what he was doing ; 
that he was incapable of appreciating the consequences 
of his own acts; and, in short, that he was incapable of 
distinguishing between right and wrong. 
advert to the cases which appear in the books, nor to 
those cases where the circumstance of persons having 
been previously confined in mad-houses, was not con- 


sidered an excuse for the commission of a crime: I need | 
not point the attention of their lordships to the cases of | 


Bellingham and others; it is enough for me to say, un- 
der the correction of the court, that derangement of mind 
is not considered a sufficient excuse, unless the party is 
totally incapable of distinguishing between right and 
wrong. We shall examine all the survivors, gentlemen ; 
and it is our wish, as indeed it is the duty of the crown, 
by whom this prosecution is undertaken, to put forward 
every thing that can be considered favourable to the pri- 
soner, as well as every material fact connected with the 
transaction. And I pray to God, for the sake of buman 
nature, that it will appear that the prisoner is innocent ; 
and that you, by your conscientious verdict, will relieve 
him, and relieve our country, from the imputation which 


I need not | 


this horrible transaction, more horrible than fancy coufd 
have created, has thrown on it.” 

The learned sergeant’s statement was listened to by 
the crowded audience in unbroken silence; and the pri- 
soner betrayed no other emotion but a slight hectic, 
which might, indeed, have been an effect of the heat of 
the court, instead of a disturbance of mind. 

After a brief address from the lord chief baron to the 
jury, charging them to dismiss from their minds the 
opinions they had already formed on this case, that they 
might follow the evidence now to be adduced, so as to 
arrive at a just verdict, the witnesses for the prosecution 
were severally called and examined. These were Daniel 
(or Denis) Scully, one of the boys; William Smith, the 
chief mate; and John Howes, one of the seamen of the 
Mary Russell, who were the only survivors examined on 
the part of the crown: then Captain Callendar, of the 
Mary Stubbs, and William Delany, one of his seamen, 
who assisted in bringing the Mary Russell into port; 
and Mr. Thomas Harvey, of Cork, who gave evidence 
| as to the value of the cargo of the Mary Russell, as well 
| as of the vessel. John Deaves, another of the boys, was 
| likewise called, and cross-examined in this part of the 
trial; but it was by one of -the prisoner’s counsel. 

The fact of the murder of the seven men by Captain 
Stewart, and the innocence of these men as to any in- 
tention of mutiny, being equally admitted by both the 
prosecuting and opposing counsel, the only defence at- 
tempted to be set up was the plea of insanity. For es- 
tablishing this plea, Dr. St. John Clerke, of Skibbereen ; 
Dr. Ed. ‘Townsend, local inspector of the county jail; 
| Dr. Osborne, of Cork; and Mr. Richard “Maguire, me- 
dical attendant of the city and county jails, were seve- 
rally examined; as also some others, not being profes- 
sional persons, who gave evidence in respect to the 
unsound state of the prisoner’s mind, either at the pre- 
sent, or at former periods. In the evidence of Dr. 
Townsend, it is reported to have been stated, that the 
| disease of Captain Stewart seemed to be what is called 
| monomania, the peculiar feature of which is, “ that the 
| person afflicted might be perfectly sane on all other sub- 
| jects, but a particular one; until that cord be touched, 
| the individual might manifest correctness of intellect.” 
|“ To distrust others, is a symptom common to every 
| species of insanity. Extreme anxiety about plots might 
| be an attendant, and also excitabilily and impatience :” 
| “ but there is more of bodily excitement in general mania 

than in monomania:” hence Captain Stewart “ never 
| exhibited in his countenance a symptom of insanity.” 
The lord chief baron’s charge to the jury, after the 
| close of the case on both sides, included, in substance, 
according to the local reports, these important remarks : 
|“ Gentlemen of the jury—I am very sorry,” said the 
learned judge, “ that a great and most responsible duty 
| has fallen upon us—perhaps I should rather have said, 
on you—for it devolves more on the jury than on the 
court, in this instance, there being very little of law in 
| the case; and the whole rests upon the opinion which 
| you shall deliberately form, upon a consideration of the 
| evidence, as to the prisoner’s state of mind at the time 
of this transaction.” “ That the prisoner has been un- 
| fortunate enough to commit the act, admits of no doubt.” 
|« The question, therefore, is, whether he acted delibe- 
_rately by the instigation of the devil, or whether he act- 
|ed under the visitation of God, which impaired his 
senses. When it pleases God to deprive a man of his 
understanding, it belongs not to any human tribunal to 
bring that man to punishment. Hence you are to con- 
| sider, gentlemen, whether the prisoner acted malo animo, 
or whether he acted under the visitation of God.” “If 
I myself had found that he was always considered a man 
of sound mind, and never had shown any signs of aber- 
ration until a week before this transaction, and that it 
| commenced with a dream, I should have been disposed 
to have viewed the case with much jealousy ; but I find 
by the evidence (of persons whom he named) that the 
prisoner was subject to aberration more than once.” 
“ The question, I again repeat, is, whether the prisoner 
acted by the instigation of the devil, or under the visita- 
tion of God, which left him no longer master of himself 
at the time he committed the offence. If, on the whole 
case, you have a rational ground for doubt, it is the duty 
| of the court to direct you on this, as on all other occa- 
| sions, to lean to the side of mercy; if, on the other 
_ hand, your minds are made up as to the prisoner's guilt, 
| you are bound to pronounce him guilty without hesita- 
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tion. It is right for me to warn you, that you are not 
to suffer your feelings to be operated on by the magni- 
tude of the crime: in the deplorable carnage which has 
taken place, and in the enormity of the crime, there ts, 
certainly, I conceive, some presumption in favour of the 
prisoner, and some reason why we should suppose him 
innocent. If he acted deliberately, and by the instiga- 
tion of the devil, he is one of the most celebrated of all 
those monsters who have disgraced their country and 
human nature; for he has been guilty of one of the 
foulest and most brutal acts which was ever committed 
by man, and one which must render him most obnoxious 
in the eyes of God.” 

After consulting about an hour and a half, the fore- 
man of the jury delivered the following verdict :— 
« Guitty; but we believe he was labouring under men- 
tal derangement when he committed the act.” ‘This 
verdict, however, being objected to by the lord chief ba- 
ron, as not affording a legal decision, the jury, under his 
directions, agreed to the following, which was finally re- 
corded :—“ Nor Guintx; because we believe that the 
prisoner was labouring under mental derangement when 
he committed the act.” 

«The prisoner continued apparently unmoved, and 
without evincing any symptoms of mental or corporeal 
weakness, throughout the trial, which lasted from 10 
o’clock in the morning until 7 in the evening.” Before 
he was removed from the dock, however, he expressed 
his gratitude to Mr. Bennett, his solicitor, and to his 
counsel, for their able exertions, and requested that in- 
formation might immediately be given to his wife of the 
result of the trial. Just as he was about retiring, he 
lifted up his hands, and with great apparent fervour said, 
“IT have great reason to bless God ; for if I had commit- 
ted the murder wilfully, I would not have wished to live 
myself——but I did not!” This concluding act of the 
prisoner excited the attention, and seemed to awaken, in 
his behalf, the better feelings of the great body of the 
audience,—producing, no doubt, in many who had at- 
tended the proceedings of the day, a substitution of 
commiseration and compassion, for the previous feelings 
of repugnance and horror. 

Under the directions of the lord chief baron, Stewart 
was conveyed back to the city jail—to which he had 
been removed from the county prison, a few days before 
his trial—to be kept in safe custody till further orders. 
His sentence was,—* That he be kept in close confine- 
ment during life, or during his majesty’s pleasure.” 


—<— 
CHAPTER III. 


Captain Stewart's change of mind, and subsequent condition. 


Section I.—Cautionary Reflections. 

Having stated so much at large, in the preceding 
pages, the various circumstances connected with the 
frightful massacre perpetrated by the hands of Captain 
Stewart, it becomes my duty now to append some other 
matters, of a palliative nature, which came immediately 
within my own knowledge and observation, after the 
foregoing narrative was completed. And though the 
outward acts of this extraordinary man, confined for life 
within the walls of a lunatic asylum, must be compara- 
tively uninteresting, yet by no means so his religious 
experiences; for in regard to these experiences, he ap- 
pears to have become not less the subject of astonishing 
mercies, than formerly he was an instrument of cruelty 
and an object of horror! For the miserable man, who, 
under the influence of temporary derangement, destroyed 
the lives of seven of his unoffending sailors, has not 
only escaped that violent mortal punishment which he 
himself inflicted on others, but has obtained, as far as 
human judgment, assisted by scriptural evidences, can 
determine, mercy and pardon at the hands of an infinitely 
merciful God. 

In thus speaking, however, of Captain Stewart's con- 
dition of mind, after the commission of the horrible act 
herein recorded, I consider it right to admit that both the 
interests of our holy faith, and the due reprobation of 
the wicked courses of criminals, require very clear and 
decisive evidence to justify such a statement. For great 
injury, I conceive, has been done to the cause of good 
morals among the lower classes, and a stumbling-block 
against the reception of the gospel, in its peculiar doc- 
trines, placed in the way of others, and very false views 


presented to the world in regard to the nature of the 
deep and heart-renewing work of repentance—by the 
frequent and unguarded putting forth of statements de- 
claratory of the godly dying of the worst of criminals, 
In regard to the repentance of the condemued cell, like 
that of a brief death-bed, however much the power of 
the gospel, the mercy of Jehovah, and the plenitude of 
redemption in Christ Jesus, may yield to Christian cha- 
rity ground for hope,—the previous neglect of the gospel, 


the trampling under foot the blood of the cross, must 
generally give cause the rather for doubt and fear. 
Whilst the apparent repentance, then, not being capable 
of any satisfactory trial, must, in the case of executed 
criminals, be always uncertain ; it is surely most unwise 
to yield to the depraved pursuers of a like course of in- 
iquity, the doubtful if not most fallacious prospect, that 
their course of iniquity leaves them still the final and 
confident refuge of a prison repentance! To encourage 
the condemned crimibal to make trial of the all-sufficient 
blood of atonement, is at once the duty and the conso- 
lation of the minister of the gospel; but to give encou- 
ragement to the wicked in their ways of vice, by the 
publication of unproved cases of penitency among hard- 
ened criminals, is alike injurious to the system of the 
gospel, and perilous to the souls of men. 


different from those referred to. 
cords sufficiently show, Stewart was not a murderer, 
And as to his spiritual condition, subsequent to his trial, 


lars, satisfactory indications—to the minds at least of 
those who themselves know by experience in what saving 
faith and soul renewing repentance consist—that Stew- 
art did really become a converted character ! 
Introductory to the favourable character now to be 
exhibited of Captain Stewart, I feel called upon to make 
a few observations, in justification of the claim which 
may herein be made on the sympathy of the readers of 
this memorial, on his behalf. For there is a sentiment- 
ality of compassion for criminals, now prevalent in the 


most mischievous in its tendencies,—betwixt which, and 
the call for commiseration, in the case of Captain ‘Stew- 
art, I should wish clearly to discriminate. The feeling 
to which I refer is of a truly morbid character, seeming, 
in many instances, to rise in measure with the crimi- 
nality of the criminal. So far from its being honour- 
able to Christian kindness, it actually confounds and 
inverts the Christian distinctions betwixt the objects of 
pity and of blame—bestowing the undeserved commise- 
ration on the culprit, and slighting the unmerited sor- 
rows of those who have been injured by him! Whilst 
the Christian should maintain the obligation of charity 
to all men, and of pity, in a scriptural sense, towards 
the sufferers among men, though even they suffer from 
the effects of their own iniquity ; yet such pity should 
be so guarded and directed, as neither to supersede that 
reasonable and well-attempered justice, which is both 
requisite as “a terror to evil doers,” and as a defence 
of the good order of society, nor to abstract from that 
salutary odium of vice, always existing in a healthful 
condition of the public mind, which is at once an ho- 
nour and a protection to a nation ! 

Though such are the views of the author of these 
memorials, as to the pernicious tendencies of the senti- 
mental pity for the objects of moral delinquency, in the 
present day so popular and fashionable ; yet he ven- 
tures to pat forth the case of the once awfully misguided 
commander of the Mary Russell, in the aspect of in- 
terest and commiseration, not only because the law of 
the land, as well as public avowal, has acquitted him of 
criminality in the perpetration of his fearful massacre ; 
but because, likewise, of his having so long survived the 
period of deceptive first impressions, as now to have 
evinced, through a series of several years, the reality, as 
far as human judgment can discriminate, of the work of 
repentance in his heart, by a consistent, well defined, 
and satisfactory profession of godliness, It is true that 
the penitency of his condition has not been tried by ex- 
posure to the usual temptations of the world and the 
flesh ; but that the spiritual tokens of his state are never- 
theless characteristic of real conversion, the following 
details of his conduct, experiences, and sentiments, de- 
rived from personal intercourse or correspondence with 











him, may serve to testify. 


and the just provoking of the Divine indignation, with | 


Section II.— Communications with Captain Stewart, 
exhibiting the change in his condition of mind. 


Being on a visit in the South of Ireland in the sum- 
mer of 1829, I found, on enquiring after Captain Stew- 
art, that he was at that time in confinement in the city 
jail of Cork. The proximity to this city of the residence 
of the friends with whom I was residing, afforded me 
the opportunity of again seeing the principal character 
of this memorial; the condition of whose mind, after a 
lapse of a year from the period of his trial, I was anxious 
to enquire into, conceiving that it might now be investi- 
gated, far more satisfactorily, than under the circum- 
stances of peril and excitement when I had before had 
intercourse with him. 





But the case now under consideration is essentially | the effects of constant wear, less respectable. 


As the foregoing re- | 


we shall find, I do believe, in these additional particu- | 
| gether, were permitted to spend their time during the 


civilised world, very plausible in its amiableness, but | 
| knew him when he was fitting out the John, about — 





It was on the 18th of August of the year referred to, 
when I paid my first visit. The governor of the jail, 
who, in tenderness to the feelings of his prisoner, ad- 
mitted uo one to his cell without his permission, inti- 
mated to Captain Stewart my wish to see him. I was 
invited in; and being instantly recognised, he grate- 
fully welcomed me to his apartment. His appearance 
now differed from what I had formerly observed, in his 


| complexion being less florid, the expression of his eye 


less sharp, his manner more subdued, and his dress, from 
The go- 
vernor having kindly put him by himself into one of the 
better wards, not then required, he had abundance of 
space and convenience. Here his wife was allowed to 
visit him; and in this apartment his children, two to- 


day. Two boys of his were present when I entered, 
with whom he had just been engaged in teaching them 
writing and arithmetic, which, with the communication 
to them of religious instruction, was, I found, a part of 
his daily occupation. 

In welcoming me to his apartment, he gave me a 
ready assurance that he well recollected me, by referring 
to my former visits to him, and then added--“I knew 
your father also: was he not a great ship owner?’ On 
my answering that he was a ship owner, he said, “I 


years ago; she was a teak-built ship. Your father 
wished me to have gone as his mate to the whale fishery, 
but I had another engagement, which prevented me.” 

After this, Stewart began at once to speak of his re- 
ligious feelings and anxieties, when I was not a lhttle 
astonished to find a man who, twelve months before, had 
had very erroneous views of the principles of the gos- 
pel, now speaking on the leading matters both of Chris- 
tian doctrine and practical godliness, and that with such 
a degree of accuracy, and with such an extent of know- 
ledge of the sacred scriptures, as nothing but the most 
persevering study, under the special teaching of the 
Holy Ghost, could, in my opinion, have qualified him to 
do. He soon explained to me the causes, instrumentally, 
of this astonishing progress. The pious ministrations of 
the excellent and talented chaplain and inspector of the 
jail, Dr. Quarry, of whom Stewart spoke with the most 
feeling and affectionate gratitude,—had first opened his 
mind to the errors of his former pharisaical views, and 
directed him to the true simplicity and perfection of re- 
ligious doctrine, in the appropriation to the sinner, by 
faith, of the blood and righteousness of Christ. 

And these views of divine truth, which, under the 
blessing of God, had first been opened to him by the 
cbaplain’s teaching, had been progressively carried for- 
ward, under the same blessing, by the assiduous and 
prayerful reading of the scriptures, to the surprising 
measure of advancement to which he had row attained. 

The ordinary extent of his religious exercises, I as- 
certained, in the course of my visit, to be as follows :— 
Twenty chapters of the scriptures, in succession, be had 
for some time been in the habit of reading upon his 
knees, daily ; besides what he read upon his bed, and in 
the presence of his children. And in addition to his 
own private prayers, which seemed, when he was alone, 
to have been almost perpetual, he always commenced 
his labour with his children by reading the “ morning 
service,” out of the book of Common Prayer, to which 
he was wont to add some parts of the “ commination 
service,” because peculiarly applicable to his individual 
case. The fifty-first Psalm, which occurs in that service, 
he particularly pointed out to me, and with much feel- 
ing repeated the passages,—“ Make me a clean heart, O 
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God! and renew a right spirit within me.” «Deliver 
me from blood-guiltiness, O God !” 

Besides these exercises, he usually concluded his 
course of daily instruction, by reading the “ evening 
prayer ;” and then, after his children left him, he de- 
voted the rest of his waking hours to reading, medita- 
tion, and prayer. That this was really his daily habit, 
and that his whole time, at this period, was accustomed 
to be spent in devotional exercises, or in the instruction 
of his children, was confirmed to me both by the go- 
vernor, and by one of the medical officers belonging to 
the jail, as also by the chaplain. 

His views of religion, I have intimated, were greatly 
changed. In respect to this, he thus expressed himself : 
«“T used to think,” said he, “that my being moral and 
sober, and having prayers in my ship on Sundays, was 
enough for my salvation; but now I see the error. All 
that man can do is nothing, without faith and repent- 
ance. I used to think, that because so many were worse 
than myself, I should have little to fear; and that God 
would not surely condemn such multitudes of people 
who were thoughtless and wicked, but spare them from 
his infinite mercy. But now I see that if he condemned 
Sodom and Gomorrah, and also the world before the 
flood, exactly as he had threatened, he would surely 
condemn every sinner that did not repent and believe the 
gospel.” 

In answer to the question, “whether he was com- 
fortable in his present situation?” he assured me that 
he was, and also perfectly resigned and content; yea, 
that he had no desire to be released, but had rather live 
and die in the place he now occupied! « For,” said he 
with a distinct perception of the disadvantages he must 
ever endure, “Tam better and safer for my soul’s good 
where I am: if I should be released, every one would 
point to me and say, There goes that miserable man who 
killed his sailors! If I were to go to a place of worship, 
people would point at me there. And,” with a peculiar 
energy he added, “I might be tempted to deny that I 
was the unfortunate Stewart; and I would rather die 
than tell a lie!” 

As in all this there was every indication not only of 
a sound mind, but also of “a wise and an understand- 
ing heart,” I was anxious to ascertain, by a well-known 
touchstone in his case, whether the monomania, with 
which he had been afflicted, was entirely removed. To 
this end I asked him, “ what his present views were re- 
specting the unhappy transaction in the Mary Russell ?” 
Without either hesitation or apparent excitement he re- 
plied, that “his mind on that subject had altogether 
changed ; for he now saw that his poor fellows were in- 
nocent, and that he committed the act he had done 
under the influence of derangement: he was now con- 
vinced,” he proceeded to say, “ that his mind had been 
wrong, from the curious visions which he fancied he 
saw after he came into confinement. Yet one of these 
visions,” which he described as consisting of seven lights 
that appeared in his cell, “ had given him comfort. He 
fancied he perceived in it a token that his poor fellows, 
being innocent, had found mercy. And this hope,” he 
added, “ was his chief comfort, that God had beard their 
earnest prayers at the hour of death; and if so, he had 
then little to regret concerning them, as what had hap- 
pened would be their gain.” In regard to his culpable- 
ness in what he had done, “ he hoped,” he said, “ that 
God would pardon him, and receive him, because he had 
done it in ignorance; for he could appeal unto Heaven 
for his veracity, when he said that he did it under the 
strongest conviction that he was driven to it by the 
greatest necessity, firmly believing, at the time, that 
there was no other means in the world of saving his 
own life.” 

In the course of my conversation with bim, he brought 
forward a great number of passages of Scripture, in 
which he had met with difficulties, asking me for explana- 
tions. Several of these, I perceived, were the leading 
texts on which different errors of the Roman catholic 
church are attempted to be maintained; with which 
errors he had formerly been tinctured, from the circum- 
stance, probably, of his wife being a papist, or of his 
constant intercourse with the members of the Romish 
church. “ Hence, though he was a protestant,” he con- 
fessed “ he could not help sometimes praying for the souls 
of his poor men: it could do no harm, he thought, and 
he found comfort in doing so.” ‘I'he passages bearing 
upon the doctrine of purgatory most perplexed him ; and 
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he appeared much relieved and deligtted when I ex- 
plained to him the case of the raising of Samuel by the 
witch of Endor; for, from that case being made so satis- 
factory to him, “ there could be no doubt,” he inferred, 
“that all the rest might be equally well explained.” 

Understanding that his life had been a very adven- 
turous one, I referred to what I had heard; and he re- 
lated the following instance of an astonishing deliverance 
which he had experienced from shipwreck. 

In the month of December, 1825, he was attempting 
to bring a small schooner, of only thirty tons burden, 
and five hands, across the Atlantic from America, deeply 
laden with deals. Soon after leaving the coast, they en- 
countered so heavy a gale as to oblige them to lay-to. 
The personal attendance of the crew on deck, where 
they were greatly exposed, being now useless, all hands, 
excepting one, retreated to the cabin. Providentially, 
the one who was left in turn to look out, had occasion 
to go below, when, at the very moment, the vessel was 
struck by a heavy sea, which threw her so completely 
over, that a large chest, belonging to one of the crew, 
was pitched from the cabin floor against the coamings of 
the sky-light, and some papers that lay on the captain’s 
bed were struck up against the roof of the state-room! 
In this awful condition they remained but a few mo- 
ments—the closeness of the hatches and sky-light, with 
the solid construction of the stern, preventing their be- 
ing at once inundated—when the deck cargo having 
separated, the vessel righted. They all now rushed upon 
deck, terrified at the extraordinary event that had occur- 
red. After the first alarm had subsided, two men were 
set to clear the wreck about the decks, whilst the rest 
went to some requisite duty below, when another heavy 
sea was shipped. ‘This struck the mainmast, near the 
deck, with such violence, as not only to carry it away, 
but to hurl, by the reaction, the head of the mast over 
the side to windward! It also broke all the deck beams, 
and washed overboard two poor fellows who were ex- 
posed to its action. One of them, however, after going 
under the vessel’s bottom, got entangled in the wreck of 
the mast, as he rose to windward, and was hauled safely 
on board—the other perished ! 

The vessel after this strained so much, that, to pre- 
vent her falling to pieces, they set themselves to work to 
swifter the sides together with a hawser, (an operation 
described in the account of St. Paul’s tempestuous voy- 
age towards Rome, as “ under-girding the ship;) and in 
this they so far succeeded as to prevent the threatened 
calamity. They also let go their anchor, though in deep 
water, allowing the cable to run out to the end; by the 
resistance of which, the schooner’s head was kept some- 
what towards the sea, so as to preserve them from being 
overwhelmed with the waves. For six days they con- 
tinued in a state of extreme peril, the gale not having 
subsided during the whole of that time; when, being 
reduced to the last extremity of suffering and despair, 
they descried a ship approaching them. Providentially 
the schooner lay directly in her track, so as to bring the 
two vessels within hail of each other. At no small risk 
of his masts and sails, the kindly stranger hauled sud- 
denly to, and after making a tack to windward, hoisted 
out his long-boat. But the highly excited hopes of the 
little crew were almost sunk into despair, when they ob- 
served, that, from the heavy sea that was still running, 
the boat filled alongside. ‘The persevering benevolence 
of the captain, however, prevailed over this discourage- 
ment. With very masterly address, he recovered his 
boat; and, having again beat up to the foundering 
schooner, suddenly dropped it into the sea, secured by a 
hawser, and passed it clear astern. It was then manned 
over the stern, and speedily came within reach of the 
anxious little party—all of whom were thus rescued 
from their desperate condition. 

Iu remarking upon this extraordinary deliverance, 
Captain Stewart observed, “that he ascrived his subse- 
quent misfortunes to his neglect of this providential 
warning, and to the breaking of the vows which he then 
made. He had vowed before God, in his extremity of 
despair, that if He would this time spare him, he would 
live to his service and glory: but when safety was at- 
tained, he soon forgot his vows, and therefore a worse 
thing came upon bim.” 

Captain Stewart expressed himself so much relieved 
and comforted by my conversation with him,—so grate- 
ful for this little attention—*<I being the only person 
except Mr, to whom, he said, he could freely un- 











bosom himself”’—and so anxious to see me again, that I 
was induced to repeat my visit the next day. In the in. 
terval, I had some conversation respecting Stewart with 
the Rev. Dr. Quarry—with whom I had become acci- 
dentally acquainted, immediately after leaving the jail— 
who corroborated the opinion I had formed as to the im. 
proved religious condition of the prisoner. He stated it 
to be his then decided conviction, from what he had ob- 
served in the case of Stewart, that “a saving clange 
had taken place in his heart!” The governor also spoke 
of his good behaviour, of his unwearied diligence in in- 
structing his children, and of his constancy in religious 
exercises. By all of which evidence I was more and 
more confirmed in the hope and belief that this extraor- 
dinary man had found mercy at the hands of a merciful 
God. And such was the influence of this conviction on 
my own mind, that the man on whom I had at first 
looked with an indescribable feeling of horror, I now be- 
held in sympathising kindness, with mixed emotions of 
compassion, admiration, and astonishment. 

Stewart himself, speaking in an humble and Christian- 
like manner of the tokens of regeneracy in his own heart, 
made this remark—“ That one of the evidences from 
which he derived much comfort was, his being able freely 
to forgive his greatest enemies—some of whom, (the 
friends of the poor men he had killed,) he knew were 
thirsting for his blood; and he did not blame them, but 
could earnestly pray for them, which he did almost daily, 
that God would forgive them, and turn their hearts. 
This, he hoped, was a favourable sign, as he thought a 
man in his unconverted state could not Jove his enemies 
as he did!” Another corroborating observation was, 
“that he found every part of Scripture applying person- 
ally, as if written for himself,” which he very aptly illus- 
trated by a reference to the histories of Sau! and Hazael.* 
“Men ignorant of the nature of conversion,” he also 
remarked, “ would wonder at Ais hopes, who had been 
so great a sinner, and would say they surely need not 
despair: but,” he justly and scripturally explained, 
adding—“ no extent or depth of sin can be too great 
for the efficacy of the blood of Christ, in which is all 
my hope.” 

As I parted from him, he anxiously entreated my 
prayers, and then, with an affecting and elevated excite- 
ment, spoke in this remarkable mgnner: “ You see be- 
fore you, sir, the greatest curiosity in the world—a man 
who has had the misery of killing seven of his fellow 
creatures, and yet God has given him the hopes of sal- 
vation through the blood of Christ, and permits him to 
remain here in safety, and to sleep in peace! Because 
I did it in ignorance, and under a deranged mind, the 
Lord hath had mercy on me !” 


Section IlI.—Further communications, personally and 
by correspondence, with Captain Stewart, after are- 
lapse of his former disorder. 


Within a twelvemonth of the time of the communi- 
cations with Captain Stewart, just recorded, I became 
again a temporary resident in the neighbourhood of the 
place of his confinement. In the mean time the pitiable 
prisoner had relapsed, I found, into a state of violent de- 
rangement. At the period of my former visits to him, he 
appeared to me to be in a sound condition of mind, and, 
in the opinion of some of those more immediately around 
him, had been so for several months previous to that 
time. ‘The lucid interval seemed to have been permitted 
to him in special mercy—the Lord having distinctly 
shown him his error and delusion, in respect to the 
frightful slaughter of which he had been the instrument, 
and likewise had made known to him, apparently, his 
great salvation, through the power of His grace. Then 
again was the afflictive dispensation of his former pitiable 
malady renewed. But it was far more severe and de- 
cisive. On the former occasion of his mental aberration, 
so much of sound sense and of rational powers was, on 
the great majority of subjects, retained, that many per- 
sons greatly questioned the reality of his derangement, 
Now, however, the matter was placed beyond the possi- 
bility of a doubt. His disease was no longer mere 
monomania, but absolute madness! He was obliged to 
be put under restraint, and, for a time, secured to his bed. 
A spirited and remarkable sketch, now in my possession, 





* Acts xxvi. 10, and 1 Timothy i. 13; 2 Kings 
viii. 13, 
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was taken of him during this attack, by a fellow-maniac 
in the Cork Lunatic Asylum, to which Stewart had been 
previously removed. It represents bim throwing off his 
hlanket—his sole covering—and stretching out his arms, 
with his uplifted countenance towards heaven, whilst he 
energetically and solemnly protested his innocence of the 
crime with which he had been charged ! 

Having passed through this violent attack, Stewart, 
for some time previous to my return to Ireland, had been 
slowly recovering. His previous excitement and violence 
had changed, by ordinary re-action, into anxiety and 
depression. And still, on some points, he continued de- 
cidedly insane. 

Such was his condition when I was informed that, 
having heard of my being in the country, he had ex- 
pressed an earnest desire to see me. In accordance with 
this wish, as well as from a real feeling of commiseration 
towards him, I paid him a visit, at the asylum, on the 
7th of August, 1830. Approaching him without any 
previous intimation, I found him kneeling on the stone 
floor of his cell, apparently quite absorbed, reading the 
Bible. Instantly recognising me, he arose from his 
knees, earnestly seized my hand, and blessed God for the 
privilege of seeing me. “God was angry with him,” he 
said; “one evidence of which, he had long been think- 
ing, was, that neither myself, nor the Rev. Doctor Quar- 
ry,” to whom he was much attached, “ came near him. 
There was no one about him,” he added, «to whom he 
could unbosom himself, or, being like-minded, from 
whom he could obtain instruction or comfort! He re- 
joiced exceedingly on seeing me, and thought that God 
had sent me to console him in his affliction.” His mind 
was greatly harassed, I found, with similar fears of per- 
sonal injury being designed against him, as had possessed 
him when he committed the dreadful act for which he 
was incarcerated. My decided assurance that he was 
under a mistake, seemed greatly to relieve him ; for, in- 
stead of rejecting the opinion, with the usual tenacity of 
the maniac, he seemed to receive it contidingly, and to 
take the comfort of it. But lunatic, as he evidently was, 
his tenderness of conscience, his knowledge of the Scrip- 
tures, and his habit of applying their contents practically 
to himself, were even at this time such as might have 
served both for example and edification to many who are 
accounted to be of the religious world. An example of 
his tenderness of conscience, was on this visit indicated— 
affording a striking proof of his innocence from blood- 
guiltiness in the sad transaction so often referred to— 
which may here be properly adduced. “One circum- 
stance,” he informed me, “ pressed heavily upon his con- 
science, which, though it might affect his life, if known, 
he would freely reveal to me. Before God, he could 
solemnly aver, that, when he committed the melancholy 
deed upon his poor men, he thought himself fully justified 
in it—yea, driven to it by necessity, and directed to it, 
as he then thought, by the finger of Providence. But 
yet, in respect to the man Howes, whom he so severely 
wounded, he confessed he was guilty. “ When I found 
him loose in the hold,” said he, “ and thought it neces- 
sary either to secure him or to kill him, the thought 
passed through my mind that he might possibly be in- 
nocent; but when he threatened my life if he could get 
at me, I was urged to fire at him, in order to save my 
own life, by taking his! But,” added he, «I know I 
did wrong in attacking him, when such a thought crossed 
my mind. For this, God, I fear, is angry with me; and 
for this I should perhaps yet suffer, if it was known— 
and I think I ought to suffer! If it be the will of God, 
I am ready to die. God surely requires my life. For 
the Scripture says— He shall have judgment without 
mercy, that hath showed no mercy :’ I showed no mercy, 
and I fear I shall find none !” 

Another circumstance likewise harassed his mind. 
“In detailing the events of his adventurous voyage to 
the governor of the asylum, he had asserted,” he said, 
“ his innocence before God ; and he had improperly de- 
clared, that he did not think that God held him guilty 
for the blood which he had shed, seeing he had done it 
in ignorance. But,” in words to this effect, he added— 
“there I was wrong: I spoke presumptuously, and men 
might think that I boasted in what I had done; and the 
Lord has been displeased with me for it. I ought to have 
been humbled for my sins, and spoken with more lowli- 
ness and self-abasement.” 

_ His conscience was also pained, he said, by another 
circumstance. “When poor Raynes lay bound in the 





cabin, he mentioned the name of God: but thinking it 
was hypocrisy, I then reproached him, saying, The devil 
is your God !” 

He was further distressed by the belief that an opinion 
had gone abroad that he was a vile murderer—a report 
so unjust to himself, and so injurious to his family. | 
told him that I had taken notes respecting his case, which, 
if published, might serve to remove such an impression, 
where it unhappily prevailed. 

His love and reverence for the Holy Scriptures, as 
evinced by his manner of reading them, with his know- 
ledge of the words of inspiration, and of divine things, 
were, on this occasion, found to be as remarkable as on 
my previous visits. 

After the manner of the Psalmist, seven times a day 
he was now wont, I found, to bow himself before God ; 
and, to the extent of about twenty chapters each day, he 
was in the habit of reading the Scriptures on his knees, 
besides the reading of the morning and evening prayers 
of the church. And in proof that he read not as a mere 
self-righteous performance, it may be satisfactorily urged, 
that zumerous Scriptures, applying to his own peculiar 
case, were quoted to me in succession ; and that large 
portions from the Prophets, as well as from the Evan- 
gelists and Apostics, were repeated from memory, with 
strict and verbal accuracy-—and, generally, with a due 
reference, and often with a striking application, to the 
subject of conversation. 

“ He knew that he had been mad,’’ he said; and he 
lamented the absurdness of his views, and the presump- 
tuousness of his declarations when in that state. “ He 
thought he had seen visions—and even now he fancied 
he saw strange things ; but it was very shocking for him 
to state such things as he had !” 

Besides his fears respecting his life, another appre- 
hension was, at this time, greatly distressing him, lest 
his repentance should not have been real, and his sins, 
therefore, not forgiven. On this subject, indeed, his 
anxiety seemed bordering on despair. ‘This feeling, I 
thought it right to endeavour to counteract, by recalling 
to his mind the evidences he had formerly had of the 
reality of his faith—by appeals to his present convictions, 
whether his views and feelings were not in real accord- 
ance with the scriptural characteristics of a believer in 
Christ—and by suggesting the enquiry, whether the 
deep depression respecting his spiritual state, under 
which he now suffered, might not be the result of the 
machinations of the enemy of souls, attacking his com- 
forts through the delusion of his mind ? 

On recapitulating these considerations, as I was about 
to depart, I urged him, as frequently aforetime, with a 
view to his spiritual comfort and well-being, to look more 
to that Almighty Saviour, who is the sinner’s only 
refuge, and less to himself in despondency for sin: to 
remember, in his looking to Christ, that “the blood of 
the cross” is of unlimited efficacy, cleansing from all 
sin, and surely sufficient for the cleansing of his—to 
strive, rather, to fix the anchor of his soul on the conso- 
Jations of the Gospel, than to allow himself, unresist- 
ingly, to drift away in the current of despair—to recall 
his former evidences of a saving condition, so, as by 
God’s present dealings with him, to draw this appointed 
consolation—that his afflictions were not to be viewed as 
the punishment of an angry God, but rather as the chas- 
tisement of a heavenly Father. 

Grasping my hand, when I concluded my address to 
him, his eyes filled with tears, as, with affecting earnest- 
ness he spoke to this effect-—“ May God bless you: you 
have done me much good: I know that God has sent 
you to me in mercy: you have spoken by the spirit of 
God, for 1 feel it in my heart!” 

Surely the reflections—the devotions—the studying of 
the Scriptures of this extraordinary inmate of a lunatic 
asylum, might read a powerful and profitable lesson to 
many who are already esteemed wise among Christians ! 

On the 16th of November, in the following year, I 
had again an opportunity of visiting the Cork Lunatic 
Asylum. Stewart was at that time calm, and compara- 
tively rational, and had been so, I was told, for some 
months previous. He was employed rigging and fitting 
up a large model of a ship—five or six feet in length— 
which he had nearly completed ; it was in good taste, of 
correct proportions, and of really clever workmanship. 
He hoped by the sale of it, he informed me, when finish- 
ed, to obtain some help for his almost starving family. 

















As on former occasions, he appeared much delighted to 





see me, and soon entered into those usual subjects of 
conversation which evidently came most directly from 
his heart. He spoke of his own religious experiences 
and temptations, which he illustrated and expiained by 
numerous, correct, and appropriate quotations from the 
Scriptures. He recalled to my remembrance several 
suggestions which I made, and admonitions which I gave 
to him, when I first saw him in the city jail after his 
trial, and showed me that be had really and satisfactorily 
applied them. “ Having now,” he said, “ an humble yet 
confident hope of obtaining forgiveness at the hands of 
God, through the blood of the cross, he was very desirous 
of departing from this earthly state.” But whilst he 
thus spoke, the whole tenor of his conversation showed 
that he was willing, whether for life or for death, that 
ihe good pleasure of God should be done. 

Having given my former conversations with Captain 
Stewart so much in detail—to an extent, I fear, which 
some of my readers may have felt tedious—and having 
recorded sufficient facts for the ground-work of a decided 
judgment on his case, I shall conclude these records with 
a few extracts of letters, received from him subsequent 
to the period of my personal communications, which 
will serve, I trust, to confirm and establish the opinions 
concerning him previously put forth. 

The first letter addressed to me by this extraordinary 
character, bearing date the 24th of June, 1832, includes 
—besides much that is characteristic of a pious condition, 
and some things indicative of the remains of mental ex- 
citement—the following passage :—* Oh, how thankful 
am I to the Almighty for his beloved Son coming into 
the world to save sinners, of whom I am chief, and for 
the comfort he has left us in his gospel. But were it 
not for the goodness of God leading us to repentance, 
we should be left inthe dark. How careful and cautious 
should we be not to believe in vain, by letting go the 
greatest of all gifts, the truth—the knowledge of which 
nothing can equal; for Solomon justly observes, that 
rubies are not to be compared to it.” 

In his next letter, dated “ Lunatic Asylum, 4th July, 
1833”—after referring to my answer to his former com- 
munication, he writes—“ You will now be truly gratified 
when I can assure you that every earnest wish you ex- 
pressed in it, respecting my spiritual consolation and 
welfare, has been bestowed on me by the Lord, so that I 
earnestly entreat your kindest acknowledgments to the 
Lord for his mercies, who has not only rendered iny lot 
easy, but truly happy—for I enjoy the comforts of the 
spirit of love which worketh by faith, and which has cast 
out all fear; so that the life I now live is by faith in the 
Son of God, who loved me, and gave himself for me; 
and I am filled with that comfort which the world can 
neither give nor take away.” 

“ When I was out in the world, and had, I may say, 

what the world terms all things, I thought I wanted no- 
thing; at the same time I was actually naked and des- 
titute of all things that tend to make us happy ;* but 
since the Lord lay his heavy hand on me, I found out 
this great secret, and I look back on the dark days of my 
distress now, as the best spent moments of my life: for 
I have been counseled by the Lord, and have been buy- 
ing gold tried in the fire, and white raiment that I may 
not appear naked in the great day of need. 
+ “ What an inexpressible blessing it is for me that the 
Lord caused [causes] me at all times to hunger and thirst 
after righteousness, and to believe his word, that I should 
be filled—which I am, blessed be his holy name—and 
that this wine and milk are to be bought without money 
and without price. 

«“ Though I am separated from my family, still the Lord 
does not suffer me to repine at it, since it is his blessed 
will; and I think often of St. Paul’s words—They that 
have wives, be as though they had none, for our time 
here, comparatively speaking, is so short, that we cannot 
make too good a use of it. 

« As the Lord inclined my heart to seek frst the king- 
dom of heaven, so he has been graciously pleased to add 
all temporals for the body to me. I am now as respect- 
ably clothed as when I was out in the world ; and as for 
eating, Dr. Osborne has never let me know the want of 
comfortable diet, and I enjoy great privileges from the 
governor still, for which 1 am truly grateful to God and 
them. 

“ You will be pleased to hear that my little mechanical 


* See Revelations, iii. 17. f Id. ch. iii. 18. 
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on - ! 
works, which you directed me to pursue, have added 


many pounds to the support of my family, for which I 
am truly grateful to the doctor and governor, who have 
at all times encouraged me and greatly assisted me.” 

In conclusion of his letter he adds—«I have believed 
Christ’s word, and he has fulfilled bis blessed promise, 
by letting me know the truth, and the truth has made 
me free;* and He that hath begun a good; work in me 
will not forsake me,} for no man can come to Him but 
by his heavenly Father; and him that cometh to me, 
saith he, I will in no wise cast out.; Neither shall any 
be able to pluck us out of his hands,§ for he has paid the 
debt for us, and the enemy of souls can have no further 
claim on us.” 

In another letter, from the same place, dated Septem- 
ber 3d, 1834, are the following remarks :-— 

«“ My dear reverend friend,—It behooves us all to attend 
to what our blessed Saviour says to all—watch! for it is 
certain we know not the hour of his coming. What a 
blessing it is when the Lord takes us in hand to chasten 
us for our profit! Though human nature thinks no 
chastening for the present joyous, but grievous; never- 
theless afterward it yieldeth the peaceable fruits of 
righteousness to them that are exercised thereby. I am 
truly thankful to the Lord, who has in the clearest man- 
ner verified this passage of Scripture in me. And not 
only this, my beloved sir, but I really feel all those blessed 
promises to the penitent sinner fulfilled in me, and can 
truly say, I never knew what true happiness was until I 
came to Christ.” “The Lord in much mercy melted 
me down to a proper sense of my ingratitude, and suf- 
fered me to feel the absence of his reconciled presence, 
that I may {might} know with the prodigal son, the 
dreadful folly of parting with a kind and indulgent 
heavenly Father and the better how to appreciate his 
merciful and bountiful favours to me the chief of sinners ! 
who has by blessed experience been restored to his favour, 
through the merits and intercession of our ever blessed 
and adorable Redeemer.” 

Comparing himself further with the prodigal “ when 
clothed and received kindly by his earthly father,” he 
adds, * which is so beautiful an emblem of our heavenly 
Father’s willingness to receive us, if we will be only 
willing to accept his merciful favour, on the glorious 
gospel terms.” 

Speaking of his own comforts in religion, he says— 
“T feel the Scripture truly verified in me—* Thou wilt 
keep that man in perfect peace, whose mind is stayed 
upon thee’—this is my happy state—always bearing 
about in the mind the dying of the Lord Jesus—feeling 
no confidence in the flesh—and that without Christ I 
{ean} do nothing, but with him all things! Probably 
the earth does not produce one whom the Lord has dealt 
more mercifully with than with ine; for he has inclined 
my heart and soul, constantly to be looking to him, 
through Jesus, the author and finisher of our faith. 
And [through] his loving spirit, be has added another 
great blessing, by putting his fear into my heart, that I 
may never again depart from him.” “Surely no one 
who has suffered what I have, but would part with his 
life much rather than with the spirit of Christ, which 
alone is able to make us happy, both throughout time 
and eternity.” 

To these extracts, I add no comments. By those 
readers who are themselves living in the sincere and de- 
voted spirit of godliness, they will be felt, I think, to be 
indicative of a state of mind in no small measure ac- 
cordant with the scripturally described characteristics of 
one sincerely repentant. 


* See John viii, 31, 32, 
t John vi, 44, 37. 


+ Phil. i. 6. 
§ John x, 28, 


THE END. 





| and trusted one. 











ing Slippers. 


BY MARY RUSSELL MITFORD. 


One of the shortest and dreariest days in January was 
drawing toaclose. Snow had fallen some days pre- 
viously, and glared upon the roofs of the houses in the 
picturesque and irregular old town of Belford Regis, and 
lay mixed with ice, and trodden into a sort of wintry 
dust upon the highway; snow, too, was visibly hanging 
in the gray and gloomy sky, waiting only for milder 
weather—for the hour when the soft southwest should 
steal upon the bleak northeast—to come down in a world 





of white feathery flakes, and cover the earth with its 
bright, level, uniform beauty. The streets, although not 
yet lighted, were almost deserted of carriages and passen- 
gers—except, indeed, the well-wrapt little boys and girls, 
tripping rapidly home from school, with cheeks almost 
as red as their red comforters ; and the noisier and mer- 
rier troop of happy, ill-clad urchins, who came frisking 
and shouting from the pond at the top of the hill, the 
great pond opposite the Queen’s head, where they had 
been keeping the cold at bay, by sliding and tumbling 
upon the ice, and pelting each other with snowballs— 
making, as it were, a playmate of the frost—and, except- 
ing also careful servant-maids, wending, with cautious 


speed, over the slippery pavement, laden with smoking 


| dishes from the bake-houses; or hurrying pot-boys, or 
| slower milkmen, rattling their jingling commodities 


against the icy steps of the doors, or the iron railing of 
the areas. 

In a word, it was at the close of a winter’s day, that, 
the morning influx of customers having intermitted, the 
shopmen and apprentices of Mr. Morris, the greatest 
haberdasher of Belford, had retired to warm their fingers 
in their own apartment—preferring the bright fire of the 
open grate to the smoky heat of the stove—after return- 


| ing to their shelves, nicely folded up, the numerous arti- 


| cles taken down to gratify the fastidiousness or the caprice 





of lady-purchasers, (for men, to do them justice, seldom 
do give this sort of trouble,) leaving in the dusky range 
of show-rooms, rendered tenfold more gloomy by the 
waving draperies which darkened the windows, and 
swayed to and fro in the dim twilight, only two indivi- 
duals—a respectable-looking elderly man, who, mounted 
upon a high stool, was seated at a very business-looking 
railed-in desk, employed in writing, by the light of a 
single taper, in an equally business-like, tall, thick book, 
bound in calfskin; and a young man, particularly well- 
looking and gentlemanly, whose likeness to the former 
sufficiently marked their relationship, and who stood at 
his side, pretending to be occupied in arranging a drawer 
of rich satin ribbons, which he was rolling and unrolling, 
and doing unconsciously his very best to spoil, in the 
eagerness of his appeal to his father’s feelings. 

«“ Yes, sir, it is but too true—and a thousand times has 
she urged the fact upon me--that poor Elizabeth is only 
a servant-maid in the family of our good rector, Mr. 


/ Sumner. A servant she certainly is, but a most honoured 





Mrs. Sumner was so struck by her in- 
telligence and sweetness, above a dozen years ago, among 


the girls at the Green School, that she took her home to 


| her own house, partly to attend and partly to play with 
| 


her elder children, She shared their advantages of edu- 
cation—not indeed the accomplishments which were 
unfitted for her station, but those better and rarer advan- 
tages which regard the cultivation of the mind and the 
formation of the character; and Mr. Sumner’s opinion 
of her has been sufficiently proved, by his having, since 
the death of his excellent wife, and the marriage of his 
eldest daughter, committed the direction of bis house and 
of his two younger children unreservedly to her charge. 
A servant she is, but one accustomed to the management 
of a large family, to the keeping of the most exact and 
elaborate accounts, to the prudent and careful expendi- 
ture of money—to every thing, in short, that is most 
desirable in a tradesman’s wife. I speak now merely in 


a worldly point of view, and say nothing of the beauty, 
the sweetness, the grace, and the modesty which make 
her an object of admiration wherever she appears.” 

“ She has no money,” replied Mr. Morris, suspending 
for a moment his pen over the book in which he had been 
appareutly most sedulously engaged in making various 


| “Then her taste and skill in female apparel. You 
know, sir, how often you have said that, if my poor sis. 
ters had lived, you would have added millinery and dress. 
making to your business, and converted some part of our 
large premises up stairs into show-rooms. How often I 
have heard you say, that one branch of trade helped the 
other; and that our opposite neighbour, Mr. Welsh, 
would not be able to keep his shop open against us if it 
were not for his wife’s caps and bonnets, Now, Eliza. 
beth’s taste, and Mr. Sumner’s connection ew 

«“ She bas no money, Edward—she has no money.” 

“ Neither had she, sir, two years ago, when, in conse. 
quence of Master Arthur’s rashly venturing upon ice too 
weak to bear his weight, I had first the happiness of 
being of use to her and her young charge. Mine is no 
love of yesterday—no concealed o1 clandestine attach- 
ment. We have met openly at the institution lectures ; 
have walked together on summer evenings. Mr, Sum- 
ner, without any verbal recognition of our engagement, 
has yet often, after church on a Sunday, virtually sanc- 
tioned it, by smiling, and significant invitations to ac- 
company Elizabeth and the children to his house; nay, 
even you yourself, by your manner of speaking to her 
and of her, have led me to believe that you considered 
her as a daughter. You are too keen an observer, too 
kind and careful a father, not to have seen the state of 
my affections; and I had thought you too wise and too 
liberal, to set a little paltry money in competition with 
the happiness of a whole life, or to wish me to break my 
plighted troth to one whom I dearly love—to one who 
loves me—and marry I know not whom, for the sake of 
adding needless pelt to our already flourishing fortunes, 
I had thought your only son was dearer to you than 
money. ButI was mistaken: you hold my honour and 
my happiness at no higher price than this gaud.” And 
he threw from him in bitterness of spirit, the roll of 
ribbon which he had been so busily folding and un- 
folding. 

The pen dropped from the father’s hand. 

«“ You are mistaken, Edward,” said he, in a low voice, 
which was interrupted for a moment by a sound well 
known to the inhabitants of Belford—the deep hoarse 
cry of “Shoes! old shoes!—shoes! old shoes!” from 
beneath the window. 

«“ You are mistaken, my dear son—not in my feelings, 
but in my circumstances. The fortunes of the poor 
half-starved wretch who is calling ‘shoes’ through the 
wintry snow, are more flourishing than mine. Without 
your aid, I am a bankrupt.” 

Another hoarse deep cry of “Shoes! old shoes !— 
shoes to buy ! shoes to sell!—shoes! old shoes!” gave 
to the agitated father the pause which his feelings re- 
quired. His son was too much absorbed in astonishment 
and horror, for speech: he could only listen in silent 
agony toa story which seemed to him rather like a fright- 
ful dream than a stern and waking reality. Mr. Morris 
continued— 

“You were too young when your blessed mother died, 
to remember her distinctly ; and your poor sisters, gentle 
and amiable as they were, inherited rather her delicacy 
of constitution than her vigour of mind. Far above me 
in birth, in education, and in cultivation, she was yet left 
destitute at the age of seventeen, by the improvidence 
and the sudden death of her father, a dignified clergy- 
man ; and I owed the blessing of her hand chiefly to her 
desire to procure for her twin brother a home and a pro- 
tector, Before our marriage, she made me promise to 
treat William Arnot as my own younger brother, as my 
own eldest son—to be to him as a friend, a guardian, a 
father ; and of this most solemn promise she requested 
the renewal upon her death-bed. Heaven and you, my 
son, pardon me if I have kept it but too faithfully! Let 
me make short work of this wretched matter. I placed 
him as clerk in a banking house in the city, where, as 
you know, he rose to be cashier. I and another friend 
of my family were his securities, and all seemed fair and 
prosperous, Three months ago, he came to me in an 
agony of guilt and despair. He had been speculating 
in the share-market. He had embezzled a large sum be- 
longing .to the firm; and, unless it were replaced by a 
certain day, his liberty, his character, his life—for never, 
he swore, would he survive the loss of reputation—were 
destroyed. Could I hesitate? Even had I abandoned 
him to his fate, I was equally ruined, since the house 
would have come upon me and upon the friend who, at 








entries during his son’s harangue. ‘She has no money.” 


my pressing instance, had joined me as his bondsman, to 
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indemnify them for their loss. The sum was, to a man 
in my station, enormous—exceeding, by some thousands, 
the earnings and savings of the five and twenty years 
that I have passed in The deficiency was, 
however, raised for me, within the stipulated time, by 
our friendly solicitor, Mr. Byrne, who happened to have, 
at that moment, a client, willing to lend the money upon 
my personal security, and this house, with the stock and 
furniture. I gave bim a bill of sale on all my effects ; 
and was considering whether or not to break the matter 
to you, or to go on upon credit, and leave the result to 
time, when Mr. Byrne made me, two days ago, a most 
unexpected overture, from the friends of a young person 
with a portion of five thousand pounds, who, although 
informed of my difficulties, was yet willing to marry her 
to you—willing to pay off the debt, requiring nothing 
but a settlement of the rest of the money, and such an 
arrangement as to partnership, as I should have been, 
under any circumstances, but too happy to enter into. I 
have not seen her—I do not even know her name; but 
she is, they tell me, young, well-educated, and amiable— 
a thoroughly good and exemplary girl.” 

“Oh, my father, do with me as you like! 
Elizabeth ! dear, dear Elizabeth !” 

« You would rather, then, be poor and happy with her 
whom you love. So be it, my dear son. Go to your 
Elizabeth. See if she be willing to share your poverty ; 
willing to wait until some prospect may arise, that should, 
in some sort, authorise your union. ‘The unhappy man 
whose imprudence has been our ruin, spoke of one whose 
defalcation had ruined him, and who might, who proba- 
bly would hereafter make good the sums for which he 
was engaged. He has repeated this expectation in a 
letter which I received from him last week. But that 
hope is too vague to build upon. See Elizabeth. Dis- 
close to her, unreservedly, the position of affairs: I feel 
that, with her, the confidence will be sacred; and then 
act as you see good. Put me out of the question, I 
am still strong and healthy, and capable of earning my 
bread as a shopman.” 

“ O father! never! never!” interrupted Edward, with 
a sharp and sudden revulsion of feeling. “ Even if I 
were so undutiful, so unnatural, she would not consent : 
I know she would not. Often and often has she said 
that she felt that our marriage would never take place— 
that it never ought to take place: that your son, the son 
of the most respectable tradesman in Belford, ought not 
to be united to a poor girl from a charity school. And, 
now that the union can only be accomplished by depriv- 
ing you of your home, by sending you in your old age 
to serve as a hireling—oh, she would never hear of it— 
would never bear the thought !” 

“Go to Elizabeth,” repeated Mr. Morris, in a smother- 
ed voice, pressing his son’s hands between his, with an 
energy that betokened the struggle of his feelings—* Go 
and censult with your Elizabeth.” And, as the shop- 
men and apprentices came flocking in, and the lighted 
gas gave a glittering brilliancy to the rich and gaily de- 
corated shop, radiant with shawls, and silks, and ribands, 
of a hundred varied hues; and a grdéup of customers, 
gay country ladies, who wished to choose an evening 
dress by candlelight, appeared at the door, he escaped 
into the street, with an instinctive desire for solitude, 
and, almost unconsciously, took the road to St. Michael’s 
Rectory. 

The lamps in the streets and shops were now burning, 
and showed, with a most striking effect of light and 
shadow, the fantastic outline of ‘the picturesque old 
town—the tops of the houses covered with snow, the 
icicles hanging from the eaves, and the windows already 
covered with icy frost-work. The pavement was again 
alive with passengers: men and women hurrying to 
the post-office—flies and carriages gliding, with a sort 
of dull, rumbling sound, along the snowy road—a stage- 
coach emptying itself of its freezing passengers at the 
Red Lion—a man with periwinkles, and a woman with 
hot chestnuts, each so muffled, the man in a frieze cloak, 
and the woman in a dreadnaught coat, that it would have 
puzzled an AGdipus to decide betwixt the he and the 
she—one little girl lingering longingly in the wake of 
the periwinkles—two great boys burning their fingers in 
a bold attempt to filch the burning chestnuts—other 
children rushing aimlessly along, shouting and bellowing 
as if to scare the cold. Men were thumping their feet 
upon the ground, and buffeting their chest with their 
arms, to restore the circulation—women were chattering, 
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dogs barking, beggars begging, fiddles scraping, bells ring- 
ing, knockers tat-tat-tat-ing ; in short, all the noises of a | 
wintry evening, in a countfy town, were in full activity. 

From the high bridge, where the broad, bright river, 
with its double line of wharfs and houses, crowded with 
people, its boats and its barges, forms so gay and pretty 
a moving picture, so full of bustle, and colour of light 
and of life—from the high bridge, the Kennett now 
showed, like a mirror, reflecting on its icy surface, with 
a peculiarly broad and blueish shine, the arch of lamps 
surmounting the graceful airy bridge, and the twinkling 
lights that glanced here and there, from boat, or barge, 
or wharf, or from some uncurtained window that over- 
hung the river. The snow lay in drifts upon either shore, 
marking the long perspective, and glanced upon the 
suburban © ,tages and the distant country, edging into 
the gentle uplands, hardly deserving the name of hills, | 
that closed the prospect, strongly relieved, at the present | 
moment, by the dark and dusky sky. In spite of his | 
distress and pre-occupied mind, poor Edward, who had, | 
probably without knowing it, much of those two rare 
gifts, the poet’s feeling and the painter’s eye, could not 
help stopping a moment, on the centre of the bridge, to 
contemplate so fine an effect of chiar’oscuro, so striking | 
and beautiful a picture, composed almost without colour, | 
by the nice contrast of light and shade. 

While he stood admiring the scene, he was overtaken 
by the old man whom he had heard a short while pre- 
viously, crying ‘‘ Shoes! shoes !’’ under the window of 
his father’s shop ; and whom he had passed just before, 
whilst engaged in chaffering for some of his commodities 
with an orange-woman, whose barrow was stationed at | 
the end of the bridge. 

This itinerant shoe-merchant was, asI have said, well | 
known to the inhabitants of Belford by the name of Old | 
Isaac; and, from his name, his calling, his keenness at a | 
bargain, as well as from his quick, black eye, acquiline 
nose, and a greater proportion of beard than is usually 
suffered to adorn a Christian countenance, was reputed 
to be a Jew. He was a spare old man, of the middle | 
height, somewhat stooping, but with a picturesque and | 
richly coloured head, surmounted by an old slouched hat. 
His patched and faded garments were well nigh hidden 
by two enormous bags, in which he carried the old shoes 
which he bought, and the new ones, or soi-disant new— | 
for he was a great man at a rifacimento, and had the art | 
to “gar auld shoon look ’maist as guid ’s the new’— | 
which he sold. 

“ Buy a pair of warm slippers, master, this cold night?” | 
quoth Isaac. “ Wedding slippers, fine enough for a lord.” | 

“ Nothing, this evening,” said Edward. 

“ Have ’em a bargain, master,” persisted the man of | 
shoes. 

“I am not in want of any,” rejoined Edward, moving on. 

«“ Wedding shoes, then !—wedding boots? Must buy | 
somewhat,” continued the vender, pertinaciously keeping 
up with our friend’s rapid steps, and thrusting before his | 
eyes the articles which he named. 

“T tell you that I want neither wedding slippers nor 
wedding shoes, nor any of your commodities,” answered 
Edward, with some humour, endeavouring to escape from 
his pursuer. 

“ Don’t ye !” exclaimed Isaac with a knowing twinkle | 
of his keen black eye. “ Don’t ye! Well, then, buy | 
for the want that’s to come. I’ve set my heart upon 
having a bit of a deal with ye to-night, and shan’t mind 
bating a penny or two, rather than baulk my fancy. You | 
shall have em under prime cost,” continued Isaac coax- | 
ingly ; “ you shall have ’em for next to nothing. Do ye | 
have ’em! We must have a deal. You'll see that you'll | 
be married sooner than you think for. Your time’s | 
coming. So you may as well buy the wedding slippers | 
at once. What do ye bid for’em*? Make an offer.” 

«“ Not a farthing, Jew. Iam in haste. You need not | 
untie the bag. You have nothing that FI would take if | 
you would give it me. Let me pass on. I am not going | 
to be married. I want nothing of you.” 

«“ Don’t be too sure of that, Master Edward Morris. 
You and I may come toa deal yet. Jew, quotha! No! 
more a Jew than yourself. If your eyes were not turned | 
another way, you might see me in the aisle of St. | 
Michael’s church every Sunday morning and afternoon, | 
as regular as yourself. Jew! 





"Tis an extraordinary | 
compliment you idle folk pay to that tramping race, that, | 
whenever you meet a body who takes care of the main 

chance, and turns an honest penny, you call him a Jew. | 


Well, Master Edward, you’ll see that you’ll come to me 
for your wedding slippers.” And, so saying, Isaac 
shouldered his bag again, and left the path free. 

At another moment, Edward would have smiled at the 
old man’s acute observation of the direction of his glances 
in church, and at his persevering endeavour to attract a 
customer founded upon that observation; bat his 
thoughts were too painfully divided between his father 
and his mistress—his duty and his love ; and, during his 
rapid walk to St. Michael’s rectory, he could only resolve 
to be guided in all things by the judgment and the feel- 
ing of Elizabeth. 

She received her lover with the gentle self-possession, 
the calm and serious sweetness, which characterised her 
manner, and which had been partly, perhaps, the cause, 
partly the result of the confidence placed in her by Mr. 
Sumner. His father had, to suit his purpose, forced 
himself to advert to her situation and her origin in his 
conversation with his son ; but Edward felt proudly that 
there was no trace of the charity school or of the ser- 
vant’s hall in the lovely woman who stood before him 
with a simple and unaffected propriety—in a higher rank 
it would have been termed dignity—that would have 
beseemed a palace. His distress was immediately visible 
to her, and her anxious enquiries served to introduce his 
story. 

“We must part, Edward; as to that there can be 
neither doubt nor question,” said she, in a low, steady 
voice, whilst the tears trembled on the long fringes of 
her large black eyes, and the rich colour went and came 
on the finely-turned checks and lips, which a sculptor 
would have been proud to model. “ We must part. I 
have always known that it would be so—always felt, 
without suspecting or dreaming of this obstacle, that 
Mr. Morris would find an insuperable objection to re- 
ceiving me into his family. I ought, perhaps, knowing 
that, to have forbidden your visits. But I was encouraged 
in my attachment by one whom I am bound to obey, and 
by whose orders [ have acted in this business; and my 
own feelings led me but too readily into the error. Oh, 
if it were only for ourselves, this poverty would be no- 
thing! Young, active, accustomed to exertion, it would 
be delightful to labour with you and for you—delightful 
to feel that there was no superiority on your side, except 
that of your respectable connections, and your manly 
and vigorous character. But your father—your kind and 
excellent father!—to tear him from his home, to send 


| . . . . . 
him in his old age to serve as an hireling—he, so long 


accustomed to respect and consideration !—to banish him 
from his friends, his neighbours, his native town! We 
must not think of it. ‘The sacrifice must be made. And 
you will find your happiness, dear Edward—we shall 
find our happiness—in his restored comfort, and in the 
consciousness of having done our duty.” 

Affectionate son as Edward was, and determined as he 
had professed himself to abide by the decision of his 
mistress, he could not forbear from combating this reso- 
lution. She listened to him with sweet and mournful 
attention, as if willing to hear all that he had to say ; 
but her determination was unshaken. She had just asked, 

“Since we must part, dearest Edward, were it not 
wiser to shorten this pain?” when an odd-looking note 
was delivered to her. 

Elizabeth read the contents once, twice, thrice, and 
remained silent and perplexed, as if hardly comprehend- 
ing the meaning. 

“It is very strange!’ exclaimed she, thinking aloud, 
and forgetting that she was not alone; “ very strange! 
What can he want at this hour ?” 

“He!” exclaimed Edward, jealous (so strange a thing 
is a lover’s heart) of her whom he was upon the very 
point of resigning. “He!—what he? From whom 


| comes that note ?” 


“ From one who must be apprised of this event.” 

“ Not, surely, from Mr. Sumner? No; from him it 
cannot be. But from whom? Whogn have the power 
so to absorb your attention at such a moment ?”’ 

Elizabeth paused an instant, and then said, gently — 
« Come with me, and you shall know. Although we 
are doomed to part, to meet no more, you must always 
be amongst the most valued, the most cherished of my 
friends. I cannot afford to lose your good opinion. 
Come with me, and you shall know all.” 

She tied on her bonnet, wrapped herself in a large 
cloak, and they passed through the rectory garden into 
the churchyard. The fine old Gothic building, with its 
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gray cloisters, its graceful porch, its towers, and its stee- 
ple, rose in sombre grandeur from the graveyard, covered 
with snow, by which it was surrounded, the summit al- 
most lost in the frosty mists of the air; so that the im- 
agination added to the actual height, gave a cathedral-like 
grandeur to the edifice. A few yews and cypresses were 
clustered in one corner, and a row of stately limes, their 
larger limbs partially covered with snow, which lay in 
long intersecting lines, defining the forms of the branches, 
led to an iron gate, which opened into a narrow lane, 
leading to one of the poorest and least populous suburbs 
of the town. Along this lane Elizabeth passed, sedu- 
lously attended by Edward. 

“I ought to have told you before,” said she, in a low 
voice—* only he whom it most concerns forbade the dis- 
closure, and Mr. Sumner, I hardly kuow why, coincided 
in his desire—that, although a charity girl, I am not, as 
you have thought, an orphan. I have a father, a most 
fond and affectionate father, one whom I love dearly, and 
who dearly loves me. He is a poor but industrious man, 
following a mean occupation; not so poor but that he 
makes me frequent presents, and is most kind and gene- 
rous to the widow in whose cottage he lives, and whom 
he mainly supports. Still, 1 have always felt that he 
was not fit to be your father, nor to be connected so 
closely with a man so intelligent, so well-educated, and 
so respectable in station as Mr. Morris. I always felt 
that something would prevent our union. And so, alas! 
it has turned out.” 

By this time the clouds had so far cleared away as to 
admit glimpses of a keen and frosty moon, which shed 
a cold, pale, desolate light upon every object ; dwelling 
with tenfold desolation on a small hovel, whose rugged 
thatch and windows stuffed with rags, as well as the 
broken-down state of the little gate, (ajar perforce, since, 
hanging by one hinge, it would neither shut nor open,) 
which led into the narrow front court, betokened the 


most sordid poverty. 

Up this court Elizabeth passed ; and knocking with, 
as it seemed, a forced resolution, at a low door, in little 
better condition than the gate which formed the outer 
barricade, was immediately admitted by an infirm old 
woman into a dark and dismal kitchen. 

“T look for your father every minute, Miss Betsy,” 
quoth the tottering crone, “ for ’t is past his time o’ coming 
in; and, if ye'll wait till I strike a light, ye may walk 
into his room, and I'll kind!e ye a bit o’ fire; for you 
tender lasses, that live in grand houses, can’t abear the 
cold like us poor folk that be used to nothing better.” 

And so saying, she furnbled out an old tinder-box, and 
having, with some difficulty, cherished a spark into a 
flame—for her old and withered hands, and feeble breath, 
seemed numbed and chilled by the cold which she defied 
so manfully—she lighted a wretched candle, led the way 
into the next apartment—and endeavoured, with a little 
damp straw, and a few dirty chips, that had evidently 
been long trodden under foot in some carpenter’s yard, 
to produce, in a small rusty grate, from which the brick- 
work was breaking away, something as nearly approach- 
ing to a blaze as the state of the fire-place and the nature 
of the fuel would allow. 

Edward, in the meanwhile, took a mournful survey of 
the sordid abode, contrasting so strongly with the appear- 
ance, the mind, and the manners, of the lovely and grace- 
ful woman who stood beside him, the beloved of his heart. 
The hearth and its appointments—the bit of old iron 
that served as a poker, the broken dustpan that officiated 
as shovel, the pipkin upon two legs, and the lipless pint 
cup which did duty as kettle, pot, and saucepan—this 
niggard and beggarly hearth was but a type of the rug: 
ged and scanty plenishing of the comfortless chamber. 
A joint stool, a rickety table, and two tumble-down chairs, 
one of them garnished with a cushion, darned, patched, 
and mended, until mending was no longer possible, 
figured in the centre of the uneven, bricked floor; over 
the chimney, was a mug without a handle, a teapot cur- 
tailed of its fair proportions by the Joss of half a spout, 
a teacup and saucer of different patteins, and two or 
three plates and basins, all more or less cracked and re- 
paired, not very artistically, with putty and white paint. 
In one corner was the inmate’s humble bed—a chaff 
mattress, with one or two rugs, or horse-cloths, much 
the worse for wear; in another, the little pile of straw, 
and chips, and rotten sticks, from whence the fuel now 
smoking rether than burning in the chimney had been 
selected ; and, in a third, a dingy heap of old shoes, 
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The old woman, satisfied with her labour, retired to 
her part of the dwelling. Elizabeth was the first to 
break the pause which succeeded her departure. 

“ This, Edward, is the abode of my father—of a father 
whom, in spite of all that surrounds us, I have good 
cause to love. Does not the sight of such misery serve 
to reconcile you to the destiny that parts us? Such, at 
least, is the effect which it ought to have—which it has 
on me. Iam not fit to belong to your family. Never 
should I have cherished such a thought. Strange that 
Mr. Sumner, knowing as he did the whole truth, should 
have encouraged our attachment! Strange, most strange, 
that, till now, the name and the existence of my father 
should have remained a secret! Well! my presumption 
is fitly punished, and you will turn with a freer heart to 
one more worthy to share your home and possess your 
affections.” 

«“ Say not so, my own Elizabeth! Were it not for 
my paramount duty to my own most kind and excellent 
father, all that I see here would but supply a fresh motive 
for our union. All speaks of poverty and industry— 
nothing of crime. And, next to the joy of offering you 
a comfortable home, should I reckon that of rescuing one 
so near and dear to you from penury and toil. Oh! that 
I were now the free agent that I thought myself yester- 
day! Not another night should your father spend be- 
neath this roof. If my wretched uncle, Arnott, could 
but know the misery that his wild spirit of speculation 
has brought upon us all!” 

«If be could, Master Edward, I am minded that he’d 
rather cry old shoes than gamble in the share market,” 
quoth our friend Isaac, advancing into the room; de- 
positing, with considerable care, his two bags of shoes 
in their appropriate corner, and emptying, with equal 
readiness, divers rotten sticks, fir apples, and stumps of 
gorse, gathered during his day’s travel—for apparently 
he had wended countryward—tfrom the several pockets 
of his nondescript garments. “If these stock-exchange 
gamblers could but tell the sore hearts they cause to their 
friends and kindred, mayhap it might go nigh to reform 
’em,” pursued Isaac. “So here you be, Master Edward, 
come to make a deal, as I prophesied ; and ye ha’ brought 
Bess wi’ ye, to clinch the bargain. So much the better. 
Gie me a kiss, Bess. So thou be’st come to help Master 
Edward to choose his wedding slippets—eh, my girl?” 
And the old man nodded his head, with a knowing wink, 
and chuckled—*« Come to choose the wedding slippers !” 

«“ Alas, my dear father, you little know” began 
Elizabeth. 

« Alack and alack, wench! No alacks for me. Ido 
know all the story; ay, and a great deal besides, that 
neither of you know, wise as ye think yourselves. Come, 
my good boy and girl, sit ye down here by the fire. Bess 
looks as white as the snow on the house-top; and thou, 
Master Edward, art not much better. Sit down, and 
make yourselves comfortable. I'll tell you all about it.” 
And the old shoe merchant drew his two chairs to either 
side of his little fire, seated himself upon a stool in the 
middle, flung on fresh fuel, breaking the sticks with his 
withered hands, and did the honours of his smati apart- 
ment with much hospitality. ‘* Well, Master Morris, for 
all I cry old shoes about the streets, and my Bess (heaven 
bless her sweet face ') was brought up at a charity school, 
it ain’t altogether for want of a bit of money. Many a 
year have I been scraping and scraping, and hoarding 
and hoarding, to save her a portion; and I told her and 
Mr. Sumner not to let out that she had a father, just for 
the pleasure of the surprise like. So, in the meantime, 
comes this affair of Master Arnott. Ay, better cry old 
shoes, than go gambling in shares, So I happened to 
have the money, waiting for a good security—nothing 
like turning an honest penny—just when Master Byrne 
was wanting it for your father. So I lets him have it. 
Here’s the paper, see—the what-d’ye-call’t !—the bill of 
sale. And I offered him my girl, with five thousand 
pounds to her portion; not letting out who she was. 
And here I ’ve just got a letter from him to Master Byrne, 
saying as how ’t will break your heart to marry her; not 
thinking, mind, that she’s she. And I s’pose as how 
you are come to say that you won’t have her, ’cause o’ 
your father—eh? So she’s refused o’ both hands—eh, 
Bess? Well! I love a good father, and I love a good 
son; he’ll be sure to.make a good husband. And, if 
Bess don’t make thee a good wife, my lad, there’s no 
faith in woman, So take her!—and take this bit o’ 








paper; that’s four thousand pounds: and there ’s one 


thousand that I promised,” continued he, going to on® 
of his corner heaps, and taking a couple of dirty bank 
notes out of an old shoe; “and another that I give, 
cause of these two refusals. A good father makes a 
good son, and a good son ’Il make a good husband. And 
I’ve heard to-day, from a real Jew, who knows a good 
deal of what goes on on ’Change, that Master Arnott is 
likely to get bis money back again. So now off wi’ ye 
to Master Morris, and tell him the news, And, hark ye, 
my boy, don’t forget to come back for the wedding slip- 
pers !” 
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DEDICATED TO THE YOUNG LADIES AT AMWELL SCHOOL, 





My dear young friends,—Though released from the 
business of the school, the absence of your governess 
confines me to Amwell during the vacation. I cannot 
better employ my leisure hours than in contributing to 
the amusement of you, my kind pupils, who, by your 
affectionate attentions to my instructions, have rendered 
a life of labour pleasant to me. 

On your return to schoul, I hope to have a fair copy 
ready to present to each of you, of your own biographical 
conversations last winter. 

Accept my thanks for the approbation you were pleased 
to express, when I offered to become your amanuensis. 
I hope vou will find I have executed the office with a 
tolerably faithful pen, as you know I took notes each day 
during those conversations, and arranged my materials 
after you were retired to rest. 

I begin from the day our school commenced. It was 
opened by your governess for the first time, on the 
day of February. I pass over your several arrivals on 
the morning of that day. Your governess received you 
from your friends in her own parlour. 

Every carriage that drove from the door I knew had 
left a sad heart behind. Your eyes were red with weep- 
ing, when your governess introduced me to you as the 
teacher she had engaged to instruct you. She next de- 
sired me to show you into the room which we now call 
the play-room. “ The ladies,” said she, “ may play and 
amuse themselves, and be as happy as they please this 
evening, that they may be well acquainted with each 
other before they enter the school-room to-morrow 
morning.” 

The traces of tears were on every cheek, and I also 
was sad ; for I, like you, had parted from my friends, 
and the duties of my profession were new to me; yet I 
felt that it was improper to give way to my own melan- 
choly thoughts. I knew that it was my first duty to 
divert the solitary young strangers ; for I considered that 
this was very unlike the entrance to an old established 
school, where there is always some good natured girl 
who will show attentions to a new scholar, and take 
pleasure in initiating her into the customs and amuse- 








ments of the place. These, thought I, have their own 
amusements to invent, their own customs to establish. 
How unlike, too, is this forlorn meeting to old school- 
fellows returning after the holidays, when mutual greet- 
ings soon lighten the memory of parting sorrow ! 

I invited you to draw near a bright fire which blazed 
in the chimney, and looked the only cheerful thing in 
the room. 

During our first solemn silence, which, you may re- 
member, was only broken by my repeated requests that 
you would make a smaller and still smaller circle, till I 
saw the fire-place fairly enclosed round, the idea came 
into my mind, which has since been a source of amuse- 
ment to you in the recollection, and to myself in par- 
ticular has been of essential benefit, as it enabled me to 
form a just estimate of the dispositions of you, my young 
pupils, and assisted me to adopt my plan of future in- 
structions to each individual temper, 

An introduction to a point we wish to carry, we al- 
ways feel to be an awkward affair, and generally execute 
it in an awkward manner; so I believe J did tien; for 
when I imparted this idea to you, I think I prefaced it 
rather too formally for such young auditors ; for I began 
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with telling you, that I had read in old authors, that it 
was not unfrequent in former times, when strangers 
were assembled together, as we might be, for them to 
amuse themselves with telling stories, either of their 
own lives or the adventures of others. “ Will you allow 
me, ladies,” I continued, “to persuade you to amuse 
yourselves in this way? You will not then look so un- 
sociably upon each other ; for we find that these stran- 
gers, of whom we read, were as well acquainted before 
the conclusion of the first story, as if they had known 
each other many years. Let me prevail upon you to 
relate some little anecdotes of your own lives, Fictitious 
tales we can read in books, and they were therefore bet- 
ter adapted to conversation in those times when books of 
amusement were more scarce than they are at present. 

After many objections of not knowing what to say or 
how to begin, which I overcame by assuring you how 
easy it would be, for that every person is naturally elo- 
quent when they are the hero or heroine of their own 
tale; the Who should begin ? was next in question. 

I proposed to draw lots, which formed a little amuse- 
ment of itself. Miss Manners, who till then had been 
the saddest of the sad, began to brighten, and said it was 
just like drawing king and queen, and began to tell us 
where she passed last twelfth-day ; but as her narration 
must have interfered with the more important business 
of the lottery, I advised her to postpone it till it came to 
her turn to favour us witb the history of her life, when 
it would appear in its proper order. The first number 
fell to the share of Miss Villiers, whose joy at drawing 
what we called the first prize, was tempered with shame, 
at appearing as the first historian in the company. She 
wished she had not been the very first; she had passed 
all her life in a retired village, and had nothing to relate 
of herself that could give the least entertainment; she 
had not the least idea in the world where to begin. 

« Begin,” said I, “with your name, for that at present 
is unknown to us. ‘Tell us the first thing you can re- 
member ; relate whatever happened to make a great im- 
pression on you when you were very young, and if you 
find you can connect your story till your arrival here 
to-day, I am sure we shall listen to you with pleasure ; 
and if you like to break off, and only treat us with a 
part of your history, we will excuse you, with many 
thanks for the amusement which you have afforded us; 
and the young lady who has drawn the second number 
will, I hope, take her turn with the same indulgence, to 
relate either all, or any part of the events of her life, as 
best pleases her own fancy, or as she finds she can 
manage it with the most ease to herself.” Encouraged 
by this offer of indulgence, Miss Villiers began. 

If n my report of her story, or in any which follow, 
I shall appear to make her or you speak an older lan- 
guage than it seems probable that you should use, speak- 
ing in your own words, it must be remembered, that 
what is very proper and becoming when spoken, requires 
to be arranged with some little difference before it can 
be set down in writing. Little inaccuracies must be 
pared away, and the whole must assume a more formal 
and correct appearance. My own way of thinking, I 
am sensible, will too often intrude itself; but I have 
endeavoured to preserve, as exactly as I could, your own 
words, and your own peculiarities of style and manner, 
and to approve myself 

Your faithful historiographer 
As well as true friend, 
M.B. 
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ELIZABETH VILLIERS; 
oR, 
THE SAILOR UNCLE. 

My father is the curate of a village church, about five 
miles from Amwell. I was born in the parsonage house, 
which joins the church-yard. The first thing I car re- 
member was my father teaching me the alphabet from 
the letters on a tombstone that stood at the head of my 


I was one day sitting on a step placed across the 
church-yard stile, when a,gentleman passing by, heard 
me distinctly repeat the letters which formed my mother’s 
name, and then say, Elizabeth Villiers, with a firm tone, 
as if I had performed some great matter. This gentle- 
man was my uncle James, my mother’s brother: he was 
a lieutenant in the navy, and had left England a few 
weeks after the marriage of my father and mother, and 
now, returned home from a long sea voyage, he was 
coming to visit my mother; no tidings of her decease 
having reached him, though she had been dead more 
than a twelvemonth. 

When my uncle saw me sitting on the stile, and heard 
me pronounce my mother’s name, he looked earnestly in 
my face, and began to fancy a resemblance to his sister, 
and to think I might be her child. I was too intent on 


maid?” said my uncle. 
had an idea that the words on the tombstone were some- 
how a part of mamma, and that she had taught me. 
“ And who is mamma?” asked my uncle. “ Elizabeth 
Villiers,” I replied ; and then my uncle called me his 
dear little niece, and said he would go with me to mam. 
ma: he took hold of my hand, intending to lead me 


cause he imagined it would be such a pleasant surprise 
to his sister to sce her little daughter bringing home her 
long-lost sailor uncle. 

I agreed to take him to mamma, but we had a dispute 
about the way thither. My uncle was for going along 
the road which led directly up to our house: I pointed 
to the church-yard, and said, that was the way to mam- 
ma. Though impatient of any delay, he was not will- 
ing to contest the point with his new relation ; therefore 
he lifted me over the stile, and was then going to take 
me along the path to a gate he knew was at the end of 
our garden ; but no, I would not go that way neither : 
letting go his hand, I said, « You do not know the way— 
I will show you:” and making what haste I could among 
the long grass and thistles, and jumping over the low 
graves, he said, as he followed what he called my way- 
ward steps,“ What a positive soul this little niece of 
mine is! 
you were born, child.” 
grave, and pointing to the tombstone, said, “ Here is 
mamma!” in a voice of exultation, as if I had now 
convinced him that I knew the way best: I looked up in 
his face to see him acknowledge his mistake; but oh! 
what a face of sorrow did I see! I was so frightened, 
that I have but an imperfect recollection of what followed. 
I remember I pulled his coat, and cried, “ Sir, sir!’ and 
tried to move him. I knew not what to do: my mind 
was in a strange confusion ; I thought I had done some- 
thing wrong, in bringing the gentleman to mamma to 
make him cry so sadly ; but what it was I could not tell. 
This grave had always been a scene of delight to me. 


prattle, and send me from him: but here he was all my 
own. I might say any thing, and be as frolicsome as I 
pleased here ; all was cheerfulness and good humour in 
our visits to mamma, as we called it. My father would 
tell me how quietly mamma slept there, and that he and 
his little Betsy would one day sleep beside mamma in 


head on the pillow, I used to wish I was sleeping in the 
grave with my papa and mamma: and in my childish 
dreams I used to fancy myself there; and it was a place 


never made out any figure of mamma, but still it was 
the tombstone, and papa, and the smooth green grass, 
and my head resting upon the elbow of my father. 

How long my uncle remained in this agony of grief 
I know not: to me it seemed a very long time: at last 
he took me to his arms, and held me so tight that I 
began to cry, and ran home to my father, and told him 
that a gentleman was crying about mamma’s pretty 








mother’s grave. I used to tap at my father’s study-door : 
T think I now hear him say, “ Who is there ?— What 
do you want, little girl?” “Goand see mamma. Go 
and learn pretty letters,” Many times in the day would 
my father lay aside his books and his papers to lead me 
to this spot, and make me point to the letters, and then 
set me to spell syllables and words: in this manner, the 
epitaph on my mother’s tomb being my primer and my 


letters. 

No doubt it was a very affecting mecting between my 
father and my uncle. I remember that it was the very 
first day I ever saw my father weep: that I was in sad 
trouble, and went into the kitchen and told Susan, our 
servant, that papa was crying; and she wanted to keep 
me with her, that I might not disturb the conversation : 
but I would go back to the parlour to paor papa, and I 





spelling book, I learned to read. 


my employment to observe him, and went spelling on. | 
“ Who has taught you to spell so prettily, my little | 
“Mamma,” I replied; for I | 


home, delighted that he had found out who I was, be- | 


I knew the way to your mother’s house before | 


At last I stopped at my mother’s | 


In the house my father would often be weary of my | 


that grave ; and when I went to bed, as I laid my little | 


within the ground, all smooth, and soft, and green. I| 


| uncle offered to take me in his arms, but I turned sul- 
lenly from him, and clung closer to my father, having 
conceived a dislike to my uncle, because he made my 
father cry. 

Now I first learned that my mother’s death was a 
heavy affliction ; for | heard my father tell a melancholy 
story of her long illness, her death, and what he had 
suffered from her loss. My uncle said, what a sad thing 
it was for my father to be left with such a young child: 
but my father replied, his little Betsy was all his comfort, 
and that, but for me, he should have died with grief. 
How I could be any comfort to my father, struck me 
with wonder. I knew I was pleased when he played 
and talked with me; but I thought that was all goodness 
and favour done to me, and I had no notion how I could 
make any part of his happiness. The sorrow I now 
heard he had suffered was as new and strange to me. I 
had no idea that he had ever been unhappy ; his voice 
was always kind and cheerful; I had never before seen 
him weep, or show any such signs of grief as those in 
which I used to express my little troubles. My thoughts 
on these subjects were confused and childish : but from 
that time I never ceased pondering on the sad story of 
my dead mamma. 

The next day I went, by mere habit, to the study door, 
to call papa to the beloved grave; my mind misgave me, 
and I could not tap at the door. I went backwards and 
forwards between the kitchen and the study, and what 
to do with myself I did not know. My uncle met me 
in the passage, and said, “ Betsy, will you come and 
walk with me in the garden?” This I refused, for this 
was not what I wanted, but the old amusement of sitting 
on the grave, and talking to papa. My uncle tried to 
persuade me, but still I said, “« No, no,” and ran crying 
into the kitchen. As he followed me in there, Susan 
said, “ This child is so fretful to-day, Ido not know what 
to do with her.” “Ay,” said my uncle, “ I suppose my 
poor brother spoils her, having but one.” This reflection 
on my papa made me quite in a little passion of anger, 
for I had not forgot that with this new uncle, sorrow had 
first come into our dwelling: I screamed loudly, till my 
father came out to know what it was all about. Hesent 
my uncle into the parlour, end said he would manage 
the little wrangler by himself. When my uncle was 
gone I ceased crying; my father forgot to lecture me for 
my ill humour, or to enquire into the cause, and we were 
soon seated by the side of the tombstone. No lesson 
went on that day ; no talking of pretty mamma sleeping 
in the green grave; no jumping from the tombstone to 
the ground; no merry jokes or pleasant stories. I sat 
upon my father’s knee, looking up in his face, and think- 
| ing, « Mew sorry papa looks,” till, having been fatigued 
with crying, and now oppressed with thought, I fell fast 
| asleep. 

My uncle soon learned from Susan, that this place 
was our constant haunt; she told him she did verily be- 
lieve her master would never get the better of the death 
of her mistress, while he continued to teach the child to 
read at the tombstone; for, though it might soothe his 
grief, it kept it for ever fresh in bis memory. The sight 
of his sister’s grave had been such a shock to my uncle, 
that he readily entered into Susan’s apprehensions ; and 
concluding, that if I were set to study by some other 
means, there would no longer be a pretence for these 
visits to the grave, away my kind uncle hastened to the 
nearest market town to buy me some books. 

I heard the conference between my uncle and Susan, 
and I did not approve of his interfering in our pleasure. 
I saw him take his hat and walk out, and I secretly hoped 
he was gone beyond seas again, from whence Susan had 
told me he had come. Where beyond seas was I could 
not tell; but I concluded it was somewhere a great way 
off. I took my seat on the church-yard stile, and kept 
looking down the road, and saying, “I hope I shall not 
see my uncle again. | hope my uncle will not come 
from beyond seas any more ;”’ but I said this very softly, 
and had a kind of notion that I was in a perverse ill- 
humoured fit. Here I sat till my uncle returned from 
the market town with his new purchases. I saw him 
come walking very fast with a parcel under his arm. I 
was very sorry to see him, and I frowned, and tried to 
look very cross. He untied his parcel, and said, “ Betsy, 
I bave brought you a pretty book.” I turned my head 
away, and said, “I don’t want a book ;” but I could not 
help peeping again to look at it. In the hurry of open- 
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went in softly, and crept between my father’s knees. My 





ing the parcel, he bad scattered all the books upon the 
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ground, and there I saw fine gilt covers and gay pictures 
all fluttering about. What a fine sight! All my re- 
sentment vanished, and I held up my face to kiss him, 
that being my way of thanking my father for any ex- 
traordinary favour. 

My uncle had brought himself into rather a trouble- 
some office; he had heard me spell so well, that he 
thought there was nothing to do but to put books into 
my band, and I should read; yet, notwithstanding I spelt 
tolerably well, the letters in my new library were so much 
smaller than I had been accustomed to, they were like 
Greek characters to me; I could make nothing at all of 
them. The honest sailor was not to be discouraged by 
this difficulty; though unused to play the schoolmaster, 
he taught me to read the small print with unwearied 
diligence and patience; and whenever he saw my father 
and me look as if we wanted to resume our visits to the 








grave, he would propose some pleasant ramble; and if | 
| had brought me up, I thought to myself, « Papa does not 


my father said it was too far for the child to walk, he 
would set me on his shoulder, and say, “ Then Betsy 
shall ride ;” and in this manner has he carried me many, 
many miles. 

{n these pleasant excursions my uncle seldom forgot 
to make Susan furnish him with a luncheon, which, 
though it generally happened every day, made a constant 
surprise to my papa and me, when, seated under some 
shady tree, he pulled it out of his pocket, and began to 
distribute his little store; and then I used to peep into 
the other pockct, to see if there were not some currant 
wine there, and the little bottle of water for me; if, per- 
chance, the water was forgot, then it made another joke 
—that poor Betsy must be forced to drink a little drop 
of wine. These are childish things to tell of; and, in- 
stead of my own silly history, I wish I could remember 
the entertaining stories my uncle used to relate of his 
voyages and travels, while we sat under the shady trees, 
eating our noon-tide meal. 

The long visit my uncle made us was such an im- 
portant event in my life, that I fear I shall tire your 
patience with talking of him; but when he is gone, the 
remainder of my story will be buat short. 

The summer months passed away, but not swiftly ; 
the pleasant walks and the charming stories of my uncle’s 
adventures made them seem like years to me; I remem- 
ber the approach of winter by the warm greatcoat he 
bought for me, and how proud I was when I first put it 
on; and that he called me Little Red Riding Hood, and 
bade me beware of wolves; and that I laughed, and said 
there were no such things now: then he told me how 
many wolves, and bears, and tigers, and lions, he had 
met with in uninhabited lands, that were like Robinson 
Crusoe’s island. O these were happy days! 

In the winter our walks were shorter and less frequent. 
My books were now my chief amusement, though my 
studies were often interrupted by a game of romps with 
my uncle, which too often ended in a quarrel, because 
he played so roughly ; yet long before this I dearly loved 
my uncle, and the improvement I made while he was 
with us was very great indeed. I could now read very 
well, and the continual habit of listening to the conver- 
sation of my father and my uncle made me a little wo- 
man in understanding; so that my father said to him, 
« James, you have made my child quite a companionable 
little being.” 

My father often left me alone with my uncle ; some- 
times to write his sermons; sometimes to visit the sick, 
or give counsel to his poor neighbours: then my uncle 
used to hold long conversations with me, telling me how 
I should strive to make my father bappy, and endeavour 
to improve myself when he was gone—now I began 
justly to understand why he had taken such pains to 
keep my father from visiting my mother’s grave, that 
grave which I often stole privately to look at; but now 
never without awe and reverence, for my uncle used to 
tell me what an excellent lady my mother was, and I 
now thought of her as having been a real mamma, which 
before seemed an ideal something, no way connected 
with life. And he told me that the ladies from the ma- 
nor-house, who sate in the best pew in the church, were 
not so graceful, and the best women in the village were 
not so good, as was my sweet mamma; and ‘that if she 
had lived, I should not have been forced to pick up a 
little knowledge from him, a rough sailor, or to learn to 
knit and sew of Susan, but that she would have taught 
me all Jady-like fine works, and delicate behaviour, and 
perfect manners, and would have selected for me proper 
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| books, such as were most fit to instruct ny mind, and of 
| which he nothing knew. If ever in my life I shall have 
| any proper sense of what is excellent or becoming in 
the womanly character, I owe it to these lessons of my 

rough unpolished uncle; for, in telling me what my 
| mother would have made me, he taught me what to wish 
| to be; and when, soon after my uncle left us, I was in- 
troduced to the ladies at the manor-house, instead of 
| hanging down my head with shame, as I should have 
| done before my uncle came, like a little village rustic, I 
tried to speak distinctly, with ease, and a modest gentle- 
ness, as ny uncle had said my mother used to do; in- 
stead of hanging down my head abashed, I looked upon 
them, and thought what a pretty sight a fine lady was, 
and how well my mother must have appeared, since she 
was so much more graceful than these high ladies were ; 


| and when I heard them compliment my father on the 


admirable behaviour of his child, and say how well he 


much mind my manners, if I am but a good girl; but it 
was my uncle that taught me to behave like mamma.” 











I cannot now think my uncle was so rough and un- 
polished as he said he was, for his lessons were so good 
and so impressive that I shall never forget them, and I 
hope they will be of use to me as long as I live: he 
would explain to me the meaning of all the words he 
used, such as grace and elegance, modest diffidence and 
affectation, pointing out instances of what he meant by 
those words, in the manners of the ladies and their young 
daughters, who came to our church; for besides the 
ladies of the manor-house, many of the neighbouring 
families came to our church, because my father preached 
so well. 

It must have been early in the spring when my uncle 
went away, for the crocuses were just blown in the gar- 
den, and the primroses had begun to peep from under 
the young budding hedge-rows. I cried as if my heart 
would break, when I had the last sight of him through 
a little opening among the trees, as he went down the 
road. My father accompanied him to the market town, 
from whence he was to proceed in the stage coach to 
London. How tedious I thought all Susan’s endeavours 
to comfort me were. The stile where I first saw my 
uncle came into my mind, and I thought [ would go and 
sit there, and think abeut that day ; but I was no sooner 
seated there, than I remembered how I had frightened 
him by taking him so foolishly to my mother's grave, 
and then again how naughty I had been when I sate 
muttering to myself at this same stile, wishing that he, 
who had gone so far to buy me books, might never eome 
back any more: all my little quarrels with my uncle 
came into my mind, now that I could never play with 
him again, and it almost broke my heart. I was forced 
to run into the house to Susan for that consolation I had 
just before despised. 

Some days after this, as I was sitting by the fire with 
my father, after it was dark, and before the candles were 
lighted, I gave him an account of my troubled conscience 
at the church stile, when I remembered how unkind I 
had been to my uncle when he first came, and how sorry 
I still was, whenever I thought of the many quarrels I 
had had with him. 

My father smiled, and took hold of my hand, saying, 
«T will tell you all about this, my little penitent. This 
is the sort of way in which we all feel, when those we 
love are taken from us. When our dear friends are 
with us, we go on enjoying their society, without much 
thought or consideration of the blessing we are possessed 
of, nor do we too nicely weigh the measure of our daily 
actions—we let them freely share our kind or our dis- 
contented moods: and, if any little bickerings disturb 
our friendship, it does but the more endear us to each 
other when we are ina happiertemper. But these things 
come over us like grievous faults when the object of our 
affection is gone for ever. Your dear mamma and I had 
no quarrels; yet in the first days of my lonely sorrow, 
how many things came into my mind, that I might have 
done to have made her happier. It is so with you, my 
child. You did all a child could do to please your uncle, 
and dearly did he love you ; and these little things which 
now disturb your tender mind, were remembered with 
delight by your uncle; he was telling me in our last 
walk, just perhaps as you were thinking about it with 
sorrow, of the difficulty he had in getting into your good 
graces when he first came : he will! think of these things 





with pleasure when he is faraway. Put away from you 





this unfounded grief; only let it be a lesson to you, to 
be as kind as possible to those you love; and remember, 
when they are gone from you, you will never think you 
had been kind enough. Such feelings as you have now 
described are the lot of humanity. So you will fee| 
when I am no more, and so will your children feel when 
you are dead. But your uncle will come back again, 
Betsy, and we will now think of where we are to get 
the cage to keep the talking parrot in, he is to bring 
home; and go and tell Susan to bring the candles, and 
ask her if the nice cake is almost baked, that she pro. 
mised to give us for our tea.” 


[At this point, my dear Miss Villiers, you thought fit 
to break off your story, and the wet eyes of your young 
auditors seemed to confess that you had succeeded in 
moving their feelings with your pretty narrative. It now 
fell by lot to the turn of Miss Manners to relate her 
story, and we were all sufficiently curious to know what 
so very young a historian had to tell of herself. I shall 
continue the narratives for the future in the order in 
which they followed, without mentioning any of the in- 
terruptions which occurred from the asking of questions, 
or from any other cause, unless materially connected 
with the stories. I shall also leave out the apologies 
with which you severally thought fit to preface your 
stories of yourselves, though they were very seasonable 
in their place, and proceeded from a proper diffidence, 
because I must not swell my work to too large a size.] 


ee ae 
LOUISA MANNERS; 
oR, 
THE FARM HOUSE. 


My name is Louisa Manners; I was seven years of 
age last birth-day, which was on the first of May. I 
remember only four birth-days. ‘The day I was four 
years old was the first that I recollect. On the morning 
of that day, as soon as I awoke, I crept into mamma’s 
bed, and said, “Open your eyes, mamma, for it is my 
birth-day. Open your eyes and look at me!” Then 
mamma told me I should ride in a post-chaise, and see 
my grandmamma and my sister Sarah. Grandmamma 
lived at a farm-house in the country, and I had never in 
all my life been out of London ; no, nor had I ever seen 
a bit of green grass, except in the draper’s garden, which 
is near my papa’s house in Broad street; nor had I ever 
rode in a carriage before that happy birth-day. 

I ran about the house talking of where I was going, 
and rejoicing so that it was my birth-day, that when I 
got into the chaise I was tired, and fell asleep. 

When I awoke, I saw the yreen fields on both sides 
of the chaise, and the fields were full, quite full, of bright 
shining yellow flowers, and sheep and young lambs were 
feeding in them. I jumped, and clapped my hands to- 
gether for joy, and I cried out, This is 


“ Abroad in the meadows to see the young lambs,” 


for I knew many of Watts’s hymns by heart. 

The trees and hedges seemed to fly swiftly by us, and 
one field, and the sheep, and the young lambs passed 
away ; and then another field came, and that was full of 
cows; and then another field, and all the pretty sheep 
returned, and there was no end of these charming sights 
till we came quite to grandmamma’s house, which stood 
all alone by itself, no house to be seen at all near it. 

Grandmamma was very glad to see me, and she was 
very sorry that I did not remember her, though I had 
been so fond of her when she was in town but a few 
months before. I was quite ashamed of my bad memory. 
My sister Sarah showed me all the beautiful places about 
grandmamma’s house. She first took me into the farm. 
yard, and I peeped into the barn; there I saw a man 
thrashing, and as he beat the corn with bis flail, he made 
such a dreadful noise, that I was frightened, and ran 
away: my sister persuaded me to return; she said Will 
Tasker was very good-natured ; then I went back, and 
peeped at him again; but as I could not reconcile my- 
self to the sound of his flail, or the sight of his black 
beard, we proceeded to see the rest of the farm-yard. 

There was no end to the curiosities that Sarah had to 
show me. There was the pond where the ducks were 
swimming, and the little wooden houses where the hens 
slept at night. The hens were feeding all over the yard, 
and the prettiest little chickens, they were feeding too, 
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and little yellow ducklings that had a hen for their mam- 
ma. She was so frightened if they went near the water! 
Grandmamma says a hen is not esteemed a very wise 
bird. 
We went out of the farm-yard into the orchard. O 
what a sweet place grandmamma’s orchard is! There 
were pear trees, and apple trees, and cherry trees, all in 
blossom. These blossoms were the prettiest flowers that 
ever were seen; and among the grass under the trees 
there grew butter-cups, and cowslips, and daffodils, and 
blue-bells. Sarah told me all their names, and she said 
I might pick as many of them as ever I pleased. 

I filled my lap with flowers, I filled my bosom with 
flowers, and I carried as many flowers as I could in both 
my hands; but as I was going into the parlour to show 
them to my mamma, I stumbled over a threshold which 
was placed across the parlour, and down I fell with all 
my treasure. : 

Nothing could have*so well pacified me for the mis- 
fortune of my fallen flowers, as the sight of a delicious 
syliabub which happened at that moment to be brought 
in. Grandmamma said it was a present from the red 
cow to me, because it was my birth-day ; and then, be- 
cause it was the first of May, she ordered the syllabub 
to be placed under the May-bush that grew before the 
parlour door, and when we were seated on the grass 
round it, she helped me the very first to a large glass full 
of the syllabub, and wished me many happy returns of 
that day, and then she said I was myself the sweetest 
little May-blossom in the orchard. 

After the syllabub, there was the garden to see, and a 
most beautiful garden it was—long and narrow, a straight 
gravel walk down the middle of it; at the end of the 
gravel walk there was a green arbour with a bench 
under it. 

There weresrows of cabbages and radishes, and peas 
and beans. I was delighted to see them, for I never saw 
so much as a cabbage growing out of the ground be- 
fore. 

On one side of this charming garden there were a 
great many bee-hives, and the bees sung so prettily. 

Mamma said, “ Have you nothing to say to these pretty 
bees, Louisa?” Then I said to them, 


“ How doth the little busy bee improve each shining hour, 
And gather honey all the day from every opening flower.” 


They had a most beautiful flower-bed to gather it from, 
quite close under the hives. 

I was going to catch one bee, till Sarah told me about 
their stings, which made me afraid for a long time to go 
too near their hives; but I went a little nearer, and a 
little nearer every day, and before I came away from 
grandmamma’s, I grew so bold, I let Will Tasker hold 
me over the glass windows at the top of the hives, to 
see them make honey in their own home. 

After seeing the garden, I saw the cows milked, and 
that was the last sight I saw that day ; for while I was 
telling mamma about the cows, I fell fast asleep, and I 
suppose I was then put to bed. 

The next morning my papa and mamma were gone. 
I cried sadly, but was a little comforted at hearing they 
would return in a month or two, and fetch me home. I 
was a foolish little thing then, and did not know how 
long a month was. Grandmamma gave me a little 
basket to gather my flowers in. I went into the orchard, 
and before I had half filled my basket, I forgot all my 
troubles. 

The time I passed at my grandmamma’s is always in 
my mind. Sometimes I think of the good-natured pied 
cow, that would let me stroke her while the dairy-maid 
was milking her. Then [ fancy myself running after 
the dairy-maid into the nice clean dairy, and see the pans 
full of milk and cream. Then I remember the wood- 
house ; it had once been a large barn, but being grown 
old, the wood was kept there. My sister and I used to 
peep about among the faggots, to find the eggs the hens 
sometimes left there. Birds’ nests we might not look 
for. Grandmamma was very angry once, when Will 
Tasker brought home a bird’s nest, full of pretty speckled 
eggs forme. She sent him back to the hedge with it 
again. She said the little birds would not sing any more, 
if their eggs were taken away from them. 

A hen, she said, was a hospitable bird, and always 
laid more eggs than she wanted, on purpose to give her 
mistress, to make puddings and custards with. 





I do not know which pleased grandmamma best, when 
we carried her home a lap full of eggs, or a few violets ; 
for she was particularly fond of violets. 

Violets were very scarce; we used to search very 
carefully for them every morning, round by the orchard 
hedge, and Sarah used to carry a stick in her hand to 
beat away the nettles; for very frequently the hens left 
their eggs among the nettles. If we could find eggs and 
violets too, what happy children we were! 

Every day I-used to fill my basket with flowers, and 
for a long time I liked one pretty flower as well as an- 
other pretty flower: but Sarah was much wiser than me, 
and she taught me which to prefer. 

Grandmamma’s violets were certainly best of all, but 
they never went in the basket, being carried home, al- 
most flower by flower, as soon as they were found, there- 
fore blue-bells might be said to be the best, for the cow- 
slips were all withered and gone before I learned the true 
value of flowers, 
with red ; some were so very red that we called them red 
blue-bells, and these Sarah prized very highly indeed. 
Daffodils were so very plentiful, they were not thought 
worth gathering, unless they were double ones; and but- 


The best blue-bells were those tinged | 





ter-cups I found were very poor flowers indeed, yet I | 
would pick one now and then, because I knew they were 


the very same flowers that had delighted me so in the 
journey ; for my papa had told me they were. 
I was very careful to love best the flowers which Sarah 


praised most, yet sometimes, I confess, I have even picked | 


a daisy, though I knew it was the very worst flower of 


all, because it reminded me of London, and the draper’s | 
garden ; for, happy as I was at grandmamma’s, I could | 
not help sometimes thinking of my papa and mamma, | 


and then I used to tell my sister all about London ; how 
the houses stood all close to each other; what a pretty 
noise the coaches made ; and what a great many people 
there were in the streets. After we had been talking on 
these subjects, we generally used to go into the old wood- 
house, and play at being in London. We used to set 


up bits of wood for houses; our two dolls we called papa | 


and mamma; in one corner we made a little garden with 
grass and daisies, and that was to be the draper’s garden. 
I would not have any other flowers here than daisies, 
because no other grew among the grass in the real dra- 
pers’ garden. 
was very much talked of. 
time it would be, for she remembered every thing which 
had happened for a year or more. She told me how 
nicely we should throw the hay about. I was very de- 
sirous, indeed, to see the hay made. 

To be sure, nothing could be more pleasant than the 


day the orchard was mowed: the hay smelled so sweet, | 


and we might toss it about as much as ever we pleased ; 
but, dear me, we often wish for things that do not prove 
so happy as we expected ; the hay, which was at first so 
green, and smelled so sweet, became yellow and dry, and 
was carried away in a cart to feed the horses ; and then, 
when it was all gone, and there was no more to play 


with, I looked upon the naked ground, and perceived | 
Ladies, | 


what we had lost in these few merry days. 


Before the time of hay-making came, it | 
Sarah told me what a merry | 


would you believe it, every flower, blue-bells, daffodils, | 
butter-cups, daisies, all were cut off by the cruel scythe | 


of the mower. No flower was to be seen at all, except 


here and there a short solitary daisy, that a week before | 


one would not have looked at. 


It was a grief, inleed, to me, to lose all my pretty | 
flowers ; yet when we are in great distress, there is al- | 
ways, I think, something which happens to comfort us; | 
and so it happened now that gooseberries and currants | 
were almost ripe, which was certainly a very pleasant | 


prospect, 
never disobeyed grandmamma, we used often to consult 
together, if it was likely she would permit us to eat them 
yet; then we would pick a few that looked the ripest, 
and run to ask her if she thought they were ripe enough 
to eat, and the uncertainty what her opinion would be, 
made them doubly sweet if she gave us leave to eat them. 

When the currants and gooseberries were quite ripe, 
grandmamma had asheep-shearing. All the sheep stood 
under the trees to be sheared. They were brought out 
of the field by old Spot, the shepherd. I stood at the 
orchard-gate, and saw him drive them all in. When 
they had cropped off all their wool, they looked very 
clean, and white, and pretty ; but, poor things, they ran 
shivering about with cold, so that it was a pity to see 





them. Great preparations were making all day for the 


Some of them began to turn red, and, as we | 








sheep-shearing supper. Sarah said, a sheep-shearing 
was not to be compared to a harvest-home, that was so 
much better, for that then the oven was quite full of 
plum-pudding, and the kitchen was very hot indeed with 
roasting beef; yet I can assure you there was no want 
at all of either roast-beef or plum-pudding at the sheep- 
shearing. 

My sister and I were permitted to sit up till it was 
almost dark, to see the company at supper. They sat 
at a long oak table, which was finely carved, and as bright 
as a looking-glass. 

I obtained a great deal of praise that day, because I 
replied so prettily when I was spoken to. My sister was 
more shy than me; never having lived in London was 
the reason of that. After the happiest day, bed time 
will come! We sat up late; but at last grandmamma 
sent us to bed: yet though we went to bed we heard 
many charming songs sung: to be sure, we could not 
distinguish the words, which was a pity, but the sound 
of their voices was very loud, and very fine indeed. 

The common supper that we had every night was 
very cheerful. Just before the men came out of the 
field, a large faggot was flung on the fire; the wood 
used to crackle and blaze, and smell! delightfully : and 
then the crickets, for they loved the fire, they used to 
sing ; and old Spot, the shepherd, who loved the fire as 
well as the crickets did, he used to take his place in the 
chimney corner ; after the hottest day in summer, there 
old Spot used to sit. It was a seat within the fire-place, 
quite under the chimney, and over his head the bacon 
hung. 

When old Spot was seated, the milk was hung in a 
skillet over the fire, and then the men used to come and 
sit down at the long white table. 


[Pardon me, my dear Louisa, that I interrupted you 
here. You are a little woman now to what you were 
then; and I may say to you, that though I loved to hear 
you prattle of your early recollections, | thought I per- 
ceived some ladies present were rather weary of hearing 
so much of the visitto grandmamma. You may remem- 
ber I asked you some questions concerning your papa 
and mamma, which led you to speak of your journey 
home: but your little town-bred head was so full of the 
pleasures of a country life, that you first made many 
apologies that you were unable to tell what happened 
during the harvest, as unfortunately you were fetched 
home the very day before it began.] 

—>>>— 
ANN WITHERS; 
oR, 
THE CHANGELING. 

My name you know is Withers, but as I once thought 
I was the daughter of Sir Edward and Lady Harriet 
Lesley, I shall speak of myself as Miss Lesley, and call 
Sir Edward and Lady Harriet my father and mother 
during the period I supposed them entitled to those be- 
loved names. When I was a little girl, it was the per- 
petual subject of my contemplation, that I was an heiress, 
and the daughter of a baronet; that my mother was tho 
Honourable Lady Harriet; that we had a nobler man- 
sion, infinitely finer pleasure-grounds, and equipages 
more splendid than any of the neighbouring families, 
Indeed, my good friends, having observed nothing of this 
error of mine in either of the lives which have hitherto 
been related, I am ashamed to confess what a proud child 
I once was. How it happened I cannot tell, for my 
father was esteemed the best bred man in the country, 
and the condescension and affability of my mother were 
universally spoken of. 

“ Oh, my dear friend,” said Miss , “ it was very 
natural indeed, if you supposed you possessed these ad- 
vantages. We make no comparative figure in the coun- 
ty, and my father was originally a man of no considera- 
tion at all; and yet I can assure you, both he and 
mamma had a prodigious deal of trouble to break me of 
this infirmity when I was very young.” “ And do re- 
flect for a moment,” said Miss Villiers, “from whence 
could proceed any pride in me—a poor curate’s daughter 
—at least any pride worth speaking of; for the difficulty 
my father had to make me feel myself on an equality 
with a miller’s little daughter who visited me, did not 
seem an anecdote worth relating. My father, from his 
profession, is accustomed to look into these things, and 
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whenever he has observed any tendency to this fault in 
me, and has made me sensible of my error, I, who am 
rather a weak-spirited girl, have been so much distressed 
at his reproots, that to restore me to my own good opinion, 
he would make me sensible that pride is a defect insepa- 
rable from human nature; showing me, in our visits to 
the pvorest labourers, how pride would, as he expressed 
it, ‘prettily peep out from under their ragged garbs.’ 
My father dearly loved the poor, In persons of a su- 
perior rank to our own humble one, I wanted not much 
assistance from my father’s nice discernment to know 
that it existed there; and for these latter he would al- 
ways claim that toleration from me, which he said he 
observed I[ was less willing to allow than to the former 
instances. ‘ We are told in holy writ,’ he would say, 
‘ that it is easier for a camel to go through the eye of a 
needle, than for a rich man to enter into the kingdom of 
heaven.’ Surely this is not meant alone to warn the 
affluent: it must also be understood as an expressive 
illustration, to instruct the lowly-fortuned man, that he 
should bear with those imperfections, inseparable from 
that dangerous prosperity from which he is happily ex- 
empt.” But we sadly interrupt your story. 

«“ You are very kind, ladies, to speak with so much 
indulgence of my foible,” said Miss Withers, and was 
going to proceed, when little Louisa Manners asked, 
«*Pray are not equipages carriages?” «“ Yes, Miss Man- 
ners, an equipage is a carriage.” Then I am sure if 
my papa had but one equipage I should be very proud ; 
for once when my papa talked of keeping a one-horse 
chaise, I never was so proud of any thing in my life: I 
used to dream of riding in it, and imagined I saw my 
playfellows walking past me in the streets.” 

«“ Oh, my dear Miss Manners,” replied Miss Withers, 
“your young head might well run on a thing so new to 
you; but you have preached an useful lesson to me in 
your own pretty rambling story, which I shall not easily 
forget. When you were speaking with such delight of 
the pleasure the sight of a farm-yard, an orchard, and a 
narrow slip of kitchen garden gave you, and could for 
years preserve so lively the memory of one short ride, 
and that probably through a flat uninteresting country, I 
remembered how early I learned to disregard the face of 
nature, unless she were decked in picturesque scenery ; 
how wearisome our parks and grounds became to me, 
unless some improvements were going forward which I 
thought would attract notice ; but those days are gone!” 
I will now proceed in my story, and bring you acquainted 
with my real parents. 

Alas! Iam a changeling, substituted by my mother 
for the heiress of the Lesley family: it was for my sake 
she did this naughty deed ; yet, since the truth has been 
known, it seems to me as if I had been the only sufferer 
by it; remembering no time when I was not Harriet 
Lesley, it seems as if the change had taken from me my 
birthright. 

Lady Harriet had intended to nurse her child herself ; 
but being seized with a violent fever soon after its birth, 
she was not only unable to nurse it, but even to see it, 
for several weeks. I was not quite a month old at this 
time, when my mother was hired to be Miss Lesley’s 
nurse—she had once been a servant in the family—her 
husband was then at sea. 

She had been nursing Miss Lesley a few days, when 
a girl who had the care of me, brought me into the 
nursery to see my mother. It happened that she wanted 
something from her own home, which she despatched 
the girl to fetch, and desired her to leave me till her re- 
turn. In her absence she changed our clothes: then 
keeping me to personate the child she was nursing, she 
sent away the daughter of Sir Edward to be brought up 
in her own poor cottage. 

When my mother sent away the girl, she affirmed 
she had not the least intention of committing this bad 
action; but after she was left alone with us, she looked 
on me, and then on the little lady-babe, and she wept 
over me, to think she was obliged to leave me to the 
charge of a careless girl, debarred from my own natural 
food, while she was nursing another person’s child. 

The laced cap and the fine cambric robe of the little 
Harriet were lying on the table ready to be put on: in 
these she dressed me, only just to see how pretty her 
own dear baby would look in missy’s fine clothes. When 
she saw me thus adorned, she said to me, “O, my dear 
Ann, you look as like missy as any thing can be. I am 
sure my lady herself, if she were well enough to see 





| you, would not know the difference.” She said these 
| words aloud, and while she was speaking, a wicked 
| thought came into her head—how easy it would be to 


change these children! On which she hastily dressed 
Harriet in my coarse raiment. She had no sooner 
finished the transformation of Miss Lesley into the poor 
Ann Withers, than the girl returned, and carried her 
away, without the least suspicion that it was not the 
same infant that she had brought thither. 

It was wonderful that no one discovered that I was 
not the same child. Every fresh face that came into the 
room filled the nurse with terror. The servants still 
continued to pay their compliments to the baby in the 
same form as usual, saying, How like it is to its papa! 
Nor did Sir Edward himself perceive the difference, his 
lady’s illness probably engrossing all his attention at the 
time; though, indeed, gentlemen seldom take much no- 
tice of very young children. 

When Lady Harriet began to recover, and the nurse 
saw me in her arms caressed as her own child, all fears 
of detection were over; but the pangs of remorse then 
seized her: as the dear sick lady hung with tears of 
fondness over me, she thought she should have died with 
sorrow, for having so cruelly deceived her. 

When I was a year old, Mrs. Withers was discharged ; 
and because she had been observed to nurse me with 
uncommon care and affection, and was seen to shed 
many tears at parting from me, to reward her fidelity, 
Sir Edward settled a small pension upon her, and she 
was allowed to come every Sunday to dine in the house- 
keeper’s room, and see her little lady. 

When she went home, it might have been expected 
she would have neglected the child she had so wickedly 
stolen; instead of which she nursed it with the greatest 
tenderness, being very sorry for what she had done; all 
the ease she could ever find for her troubled conscience 
was in her extreme care of this injured child; and in 
the weekly visits to its father’s house, she constantly 
brought it with her. At the time I have the earliest re- 
collection of her, she was become a widow, and with the 
pension Sir Edward allowed her, and some plain work 
she did for our family, she maintained herself and her 
supposed daughter. The doting fondness she showed 
for her child was much talked of ; it was said she waited 
upon it more like a servant than a mother; and it was 
observed, its clothes were always made, as far as her 
slender means would permit, in the same fashion, and 
her hair cut and curled in the same form as mine. 

To this person, as having been my faithful nurse, and 
to her child, I was always taught to show particular 
civility, and the little girl was always brought into the 
nursery to play with me. Ann was a little delicate 
thing, and remarkably well behaved ; for though so much 
indulged in every other respect, my mother was very 
attentive to her manners. 

As the child grew older, my mother became very un- 


| easy about her education. She was so very desirous of 


having her well bé@@fved, that she feared to send her to 


, school, lest she should Jearn ill manners among the vil- 


lage children, with whom she never suffered her to play ; 


, and she was such a poor scholar herself, that she could 


teach her little or nothing. I heard her relate this her 
distress to my own maid, with tears in her eyes, and I 
formed a resolution to beg of my parents that I might 


| have Ann for a companion, and that she might be al- 


lowed to take lessons with me of my governess. 
My birthday was then approaching, and on that day I 
was always indulged in the privilege of asking some 


| peculiar favour. 





« And what boon has my annual petitioner to beg to- 
day ?” said my father, as he entered the breakfast-room 
on the morning of my birthday. Then I told him of 
the great anxiety expressed by nurse Withers concerning 
her daughter; how much she wished it was in her power 
to give her an education, that would enable her to get 
her living without hard labour. I set the good qualities 
of Ann Withers in the best light I could, and in con- 
clusion, I begged she might be permitted to partake with 
me in education, and become my companion. “ This is 
a very serious request, indeed, Harriet,” said Sir Ed- 
ward ; “ your mother and I must consult together on the 
subject.” The result of this conversation was favour- 
able to my wishes: in a few weeks my foster-sister was 
taken into the house, and placed under the tuition of my 
governess. 

To me, who had hitherto lived without any companions 


of my own age, except occasional visiters, the idea of 4 
play-fellow constantly to associate with was very plea. 
sant; and, after the first shyness of feeling her altered 
situation was over, Ann seemed as much at her ease as 
if she had always been brought up in our house. I be. 
came very fond of her, and took pleasure in showing her 
all manner of attentions; which so far won on her af. 
fections, that she told me she had a secret entrusted to 
her by her mother, which she had promised never to 
reveal as long as her mother lived, but that she almost 
wished to confide it to mé, because I was such a kind 
friend to her; yet, having promised never to tell it till 
the death of her mother, she was afraid to tell it to me, 
At first I assured her that I would never press her to the 
disclosure, for that promises of secrecy were to be held 
sacred ; but whenever we fell ints any confidential kind 
of conversation, this secret seemed always ready to come 
out. Whether she or I were most to blame, I know not, 
though I own I could not help giving frequent hints how 
well I could keep a secret. At length she told me what 
I have before related, namely, that she was in truth the 
daughter of Sir Edward and Lady Lesley, and I the 
child of her supposed mother, ¢ 

When I was first in possession of this wonderful 
secret, my heart burned to reveal it. I thought how 
praiseworthy it would be in me to restore to my friend 
the rights of her birth; yet I thought only of becoming 
her patroness, and raising ber to her proper rank; it 
never occurred to me that my own degradation must ne. 
cessarily follow. I endeavoured to persuade her to let 
me tell this important affair to my parents: this she 
positively refused. I expressed wonder that she should 
so faithfully keep this secret for an unworthy woman, 
who in her infancy had done her such an injury. 

«“ Oh,” she said, “ you do not know how much she 
loves me, or you would not wonder that I never resent 
that. I have seen her grieve and be so very sorry on 
my account, that I would not bring her into more trouble 
for any good that could happen to myself. She has often 
told me, that since the day she changed us, she has never 
known what it is to have a happy moment; and when 
she returned home from nursing you, finding me very 
thin and sickly, how her heart smote her for what she 
had done; and then she nursed and fed me with such 
anxious care, that she grew much fonder of me than if 
I had been her own; and that on the Sundays, when 
she used to bring me here, it was more pleasure to her 
to see me in my own father’s house, than it was to her 
to see you, her real child. The shyness you showed 
towards her while you were very young, and the forced 
civility you seemed to affect as you grew older, always 
appeared like ingratitude towards her who had done so 
much for you. My mother has desired me to disclose 
this after her death, but Ido not believe I shall ever 
mention it then, for I should be sorry to bring any re- 
proach even on her memory.” 

In a short time after this important discovery, Ann 
was sent home to pass a few weeks with her mother, on 
the occasion of the unexpected arrival of some visiters 
to our house; they were to bring children with them, 
and these I was to consider as my own guests. 

In the expected arrival of my young visitants, and in 
making preparations to entertain them, I had little leisure 
to deliberate on what conduct [ should pursue with re- 
gard to my friend’s secret. Something must be done, I 
thought, to make her amends for the injury she had 
sustained, and I resolved to consider the matter atten- 
tively on her return. Still my mind ran on conferring 
favours. I never considered myself as transformed into 
the dependent person. Indeed, Sir Edward at this time 
set me about a task which occupied the whole of my 
attention ; he proposed that I should write a little inter- 
lude, after the manner of the French Petites Pieces ; 
and to try my ingenuity, no one was to see it before the 
representation, except the performers, myself, and my 
little friends, who, as they were all younger than me, 
could not be expected to lend me much assistance. I 
have already told you what a proud girl I was. During 
the writing of this piece, the receiving of my young 
friends, and the instructing them in their several parts, I 
never felt myself of so much importance. With Ann, 
my pride had somewhat slumbered ; the difference of our 
rank left no room for competition ; all was complacency 
and good humour on my part, and affectionate gratitude, 
tempered with respect, on hers, But here I had full 





room to show courtesy, to affect those graces, to imitate 
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that elegance of manners practised by Lady Harriet to 
their mothers. I was to be their instructress in action 
and in attitudes, and to receive their praises and their 
admiration of my theatrical genius. It was a new scene 
of triumph for me, and I might then be said to be in the 
very height of my glory. ; : 

If the plot of my piece, for the invention of which 
they so highly praised me, had been indeed my own, all 
would have been well; but unhappily I borrowed from 
a source which made my drama end far differently from 
what I intended it should. In the catastrophe I lost not 
only the name I personated in the piece, but with it my 
own name also; and all my rank and consequence in 
the world fled from me for ever. My father presented 
me with a beautiful writing-desk for the use of my new 
authorship: my silver standish was placed upon it; a 
quire of gilt paper was before me. I took out a parcel 
of my best crow quills, and down I sat in the greatest 
form imaginable. 

I conjecture I have no talent for invention ; certain it 
is, that when I sat down to compose my piece, no story 
would come into my head, but the story which Ann had 
so lately related to me. Many sheets were scrawled 
over in vain—I could think of nothing else; still the 
babies and the nurse were before me in all the minutia 
of description Ann had given them. The costly attire 
of the lady-babe—the homely garb of the cottage infant 
—the affecting address of the fond mother to her own 
offspring—then the charming éguivogue in the change 
of the children: it all looked so dramatic—it was a play 
ready made to my hands. The invalid mother would 
form the pathetic, the silly exclamations of the servants 
the ludicrous, and the nurse was nature itself. It is true, 
I had a few scruples that it might, should it come to the 
knowledge of Ann, be construed into something very 
like a breach of confidence. But she was at home, and 
might never happen to hear of the subject of my piece, 
and if she did, why it was only making some handsome 
apology. ‘To a dependent companion, to whom I had 
been so very great a friend, it was not necessary to be 
so very particular about such a trifle. 

Thus I reasoned as I wrote my drama, beginning with 
the title, which I called «The Changeling,” and ending 
with these words: The curtain drops, while the lady 
clasps the baby in her arms, and the nurse sighs audibly. 
I invented no new incident, I simply wrote the story as 
Ann had told it to me, in the best blank verse I was able 
to compose. 

By the time it was finished, the company had arrived. | 
The casting the different parts was my next care. The 
Honourable Augustus M , a young gentleman of 
five years of age, undertook to play the father. He was | 
only to come in and say, How does my little darling do | 
to-day ? The three Miss ”s were to be the servants; 
they too had only single lines to speak. 

As these four were all very young performers, we made | 
them rehearse many times over, that they might walk in | 
and out with proper decorum; but the performance was 
stopped befure their entrances and their exits arrived. [ 
complimented Lady Elizabeth, the sister of Augustus, 
who was the eldest of the young ladies, with the choice | 
of the lady mother, or the nurse. She fixed on the | 
former: she was to recline on a sofa, and affecting ill | 
health, speak some eight or ten lines, which began with | 
—O that I could my precious baby see! To her cousin, 
Miss Emily , was given the girl who had the care 
of the nurse’s child; two dolls were to personate the 
two children; and the principal character of the nurse 
Thad the pleasure to perform myself. It consisted of | 
several speeches, and a very long soliloquy during the 
changing of the children’s clothes. 

The elder brother of Augustus, a gentleman of fifteen 
years of age, who refused to mix in our childish drama, 
yet condescended to paint the scenes, and our dresses 
were got up by my own maid. 

When we thought ourselves quite perfect in our seve- 
ral parts, we announced it for representation. Sir Ed- 
ward and Lady Harriet, with their visiters, the parents 
of my young troop of comedians, honoured us with their 
presence. The servants were also permitted to go into 














4 music-gallery, which was at the end of a ball-room we 
had chosen for our theatre. 

As author and principal performer, standing before a 
noble audience, my mind was too much engaged with 
the arduous task I had undertaken, to glance my eyes to- 
wards the music-gallery, or I might have seen two more 





| brought her back, telling her that she should see her 


spectators there than I expected. Nurse Withers and 
her daughter Ann were there ; they had been invited by 
the housekeeper to be present at the representation of 
Miss Lesley’s play. 

In the midst of the performance, as I, in the character 
of the nurse, was delivering the wrong child to the girl, 
there was an exclamation from the music-gallery, of 
“Oh! it’s all true! it’s all true!” This was followed 
by a bustle among the servants, and screams as of a per- 
son in a hysteric fit. Sir Edward came forward to en- 
quire what was the matter. He saw it was Mrs. Withers 
who had fallen into a fit. Ann was weeping over her, 
and crying out, “ O Miss Lesley, you have told all in the 
play !” 

Mrs. Withers was brought out into the ball-room ; 
there, with tears.and in broken accents, with every sign 
of terror and remorse, she soon made a full confession 
of her so long concealed guilt. 

The strangers assembled to see our childish mimicry 
of passion were witnesses to a highly wrought dramatic 
scene in real life. I had intended they should see the 
curtain drop without any discovery of the deceit ; un- 
able to invent any new incident, I left the conclusion 
imperfect as I found it: but they saw a more strict 
poetical justice done ; they saw the rightful child restored 
to its parents, and the nurse overwhelmed with shame, 
and threatened with the severest punishment. 

“ Take this woman,” said Sir Edward, “and lock her 
up, till she be delivered into the hands of justice.” 

Ann, on her knees, implored mercy for her mother. 
Addressing the children, who were gathered round her, 
“ Dear ladies,” said she, “help me, on your knees help 
me, to beg forgiveness for my mother.” Down the | 
young ones all dropped—even Lady Elizabeth bent on 
her knee. “Sir Edward, pity her distress, Sir Edward, 
pardon her!” All joined in the petition, except one. 
whose voice ought to have been loudest in the appeal, 
No word, no accent came from me. I hung over Lady 





Harriet’s chair, weeping as if my heart would break ; 
but I wept for my own fallen fortunes, not for my mo- 
ther’s sorrow. 

I thought within myself, «If in the integrity of my 
heart, refusing to participate in this unjust secret, I had 
boldly ventured to publish the truth, I might have had | 
some consolation in the praises which so generous an | 
action would have merited: but it is through the vanity | 
of being supposed to have written a pretty story, that I 


| have meanly broken my faith with my friend, and un- 


intentionally proclaimed the disgrace of my mother and | 
myself.” While thoughts like these were passing through 
my mind, Ann had obtained my mother’s pardon, In- | 
stead of being sent away to confinement and the hor- | 
rors of a prison, she was given by Sir Edward into the | 


| care of the housekeeper, who had orders from Lady | 


Harriet to see her put to bed and properly attended to, 
for again this wretched woman had fallen into a fit. 
Ann would have followed my mother, but Sir Edward 


when she was better. He then led her towards Lady 
Harriet, desiring her to embrace her child; she did so, | 
and I saw her, as I had phrased it in the play, clasped | 
in her mother’s arms. 

This scene had greatly affected the spirits of Lady 
Harriet; through the whole of it, it was with difficulty | 


| she had been kept from fainting, and she was now led | 


into the drawing-room by the ladies. The gentlemen | 
followed, talking with Sir Edward of the astonishing 
instance of filial affection they had just seen, in the | 
earnest pleadings of the child for her supposed mother. 

Ann too went with them, and was conducted by her | 
whom I had always considered as my own particular 
friend. Lady Elizabeth took hold of her hand, and said, 
“ Miss Lesley, will you permit me to conduct you to the 
drawing-room 1” 

I was left weeping behind the chair where Lady Har- 
riet had sat, and, as I thought, quite alone. A something 
had before twitched my frock two or three times, so 
slightly I had scarcely noticed it: a little head now 
peeped round, and looked up in my face, and said, “She | 
is not Miss Lesley: it was the young Augustus; he 
had been sitting at my feet, but I had not observed him. 
He then started up, and taking hold of my hand with | 
one of his, with the other holding fast by my clothes, 
he led, or rather dragged me, into the midst of the com- | 
pany assembled in the drawing-room. The vehemence | 
of his manner, his little face as red as fire, caught every } 








eye. The ladies smiled, and one gentleman laughed in 
a most unfeeling manner. His elder brother patted him 
on the head and said, “ You are a humane little fellow : 
Elizabeth, we might have thought of this.” 

Very kind words were now spoken to me by Sir Ed- 
ward, and he called me Harriet, precious name now 
grown to me. Lady Harriet kissed me, and said she 
would never forget how long she had loved me as her 
child. These were comfortable words; but I heard 
echoed round the room, “ Poor thing, she cannot help 
it—I am sure she is to be pitied. Dear Lady Harriet, 
how kind, how considerate you are!” Ah! what a 
deep sense of my altered condition did I then feel ! 

‘Let the young ladies divert themselves in another 
room,” said Sir Edward ; “and, Harriet, take your new 
sister with you, and help ber to entertain your friends.” 
Yes, he called me Harriet again, and afterwards invented 
new names for his daughter and me, and always called 
us by them, apparently in jest; yet [ knew it was only 
because he would not hurt me with hearing our names 
reversed. When Sir Edward desired us to show the 
children into another room, Ann and I walked towards 
the door. A new sense of humiliation arose—how could 
I go out at the door before Miss Lesley ? I stuod irresu- 
lute; she drew back. The elder brother of my friend 
Augustus assisted me in this perplexity: pushing us all 
forward, as if in a playful mood, he drove us indiscrimi- 
nately before him, saying, “I will make one among you 
to-day.” He had never joined in our sports before. 

My luckless play, that sad instance of my duplicity, 
was never once mentioned to me afterwards, not even by 
any one of the children who had acted in it ; and I must 
also tell you how considerate an old lady was at the time 
about our dresses. As soon as she perceived things 
growing very serious, she hastily stripped off the upper 
garments we wore to represent our different characters. 
I think I should bave died with shame, if the child had 
led me into the drawing-room in the mummery I had 
worn to represent a nurse. This good lady was of an- 
other essential service to me; for perceiving an irresolu- 
tion in every one how they should behave to us, which 
distressed me very much, she contrived to place Miss 
Lesley above me at table, and called her Miss Lesley, 
and me Miss Withers; saying at the same time in a low 
voice, but as if she meant I should hear her, « It is bet- 
ter these things should be done at once, then they are 
over.” My heart thanked her, for I felt the truth of what 
she said. 

My poor mother continued very ill for many weeks: 
no medicine could remove the extreme dejection of spirits 
she laboured under. Sir Edward sent for the clergyman 
of the parish to give ker religious consolation, Every 
day he came to visit her, and he would always take 
Miss Lesley and me into the room with him. I think, 
Miss Villiers, your father must be just such another man 
as Dr. Wheelding, our worthy rector ; just so I think he 
would have soothed the troubled conscience of my re- 
pentant mother. How feelingly, how kindly he used to 
talk of mercy and forgiveness ! 

My heart was softened by my own misfortunes, and 
the sight of my penitent suffering mother. I felt that 
she was now my only parent; I strove, earnestly strove, 
to love her; yet ever when I looked in her face, she 
would seem to me to be the very identical person whom 
I should have once thought sufficiently honoured by a 
slight inclination of the head, and a civil « How do you 
do, Mrs. Withers?” One day, as Miss Lesley was 
hanging over her with her accustomed fondness, Dr, 


| Wheelding reading in a prayer-book, and, as I thought, 


not at that moment regarding us, I threw myself on my 
knees, and silently prayed that I too might be able to 
love my mother. 

Dr. Wheelding had been observing me: he took me 
into the garden, and drew from me the subject of my 
petition. “ Your prayers, my good young lady,” said 
he, “ I hope are heard ; sure I am they have caused me 
to adopt a resolution, which, as it will enable you to see 
your mother frequently, will, I hope, greatly assist your 
pious wishes, 

“T will take your mother home with me to superin- 
tend my family. Under my roof, doubtless, Sir Edward 
will often permit you to see her. Perform your duty 
towards her as well as you possibly can. Affection is 
the growth of time. With such good wishes in your 
young heart, do not despair that in due time it will as. 
suredly spring up.” 
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~ With the approbation of ‘Sir Edward and Lady Har- 
riet, my mother was removed in a few days to Dr. 
Wheelding’s house : 
she at present resides. She tells me she loves me almost 
as well as she did when I was a baby, and we both wept | 
at parting when I came to school. 

Here, perhaps, I ought to conclude my story, which I 
fear has been a tedious one ; permit me, however, to say 
a few words concerning the time which elapsed since 
the discovery of my birth until my arrival here. 

It was on the fifth day of , that I was known to 
be Ann Withers, and the daughter of my supposed nurse. 
The company who were witness to my disgrace departed 
in a few days, and I felt relieved from some part of the 
mortification I hourly experienced. For every fresh in- 
stance even of kindness or attention I experienced went 
to my heart, that I should be forced to feel thankful 
for it. 

Circumstanced as I was, surely I had nothing justly 
to complain of. The conduct of Sir Edward and Lady 
Harriet was kind in the extreme; still preserving every 
appearance of a parental tenderness for me, but ah! I 
might no longer call them by the dear names of father 
and mother. Formerly, when speaking of them, I used, 
proud of their titles, to delight to say, “Sir Edward or 
Lady Harriet did this, or this ;” now I would give worlds 
to say, “ My father or my mother.” 

I should be perfectly unkind if I were to complain of 
Miss Lesley—indeed, I have not the least cause of com- 
plaint against her. As my companion, her affection and 
her gratitude bad been unbounded ; and now that it was 
my turn to be the humble friend, she tried by every 
means in her power to make me think she felt the same 
respectful gratitude, which in her dependent station she 
had so naturally displayed. 

Only in a few rarely constituted minds does that true 
attentive kindness spring up, that delicacy of feeling, 
which enters into every trivial thing, is ever awake and 
keeping watch lest it should offend. Myself, though 
educated with the extremest care, possessed but little of 
this virtue. Virtue I call it, though among men it is 
termed politeness; for since the days of my humiliating 
reverse of fortune, I have learned its value. 

I feel quite ashamed to give instances of any deficiency 
I observed, or thought I have observed, in Miss Lesley. 
Now I am away from her, and, dispassionately speaking 
of it, it seems as if my own soreness of temper had 
made me fancy things. I really believe now that I was 
mistaken; but Miss Lesley had been so highly praised 
for her filial tenderness, I thought at last she seemed to 
make a parade about it, and used to run up to my mother, 
and affect to be more glad to see her than she really was 
after a time; and J think Dr. Wheelding thought so, by 
a little hint he once dropped. But he too might be mis- 
taken, for he was very partial to me. 

I am under the greatest obligation in the world to this 
good Dr. Wheelding. He has made my mother quite a 
respectable woman, and I am sure it is owing a great 
deal to him that she loves me so well as she does. 

And here, though it may seem a little out of place, 
Iet me stop to assure you, that if I ever could have had 
any doubt of the sincerity of Miss Lesley’s affection to- 
wards me, her behaviour on the occasion of my coming 
here ought completely to efface it. She entreated with 
many tears, and almost the same energy with which she 
pleaded for forgiveness for my mother, that I might not 
But she was not alike successful in her 











be sent away. 
supplications. 

Miss Lesley had made some progress in reading and 
writing during the time she was my companion only ; it 
was highly necessary that every exertion should be now 
made—the whole house was, as I may say, in requisition 
for her instruction: Sir Edward and Lady Harriet de- 
voted great part of the day to this purpose. A well- 
educated young person was taken under our governess, 
to assist her in her labours, and to teach Miss Lesley 
music. A drawing-master was engaged to reside in the 
house. 

At this time I was not remarkably forward in my edu- 
cation. My governess being a native of France, I spoke 
French very correctly, and I had made some progress in 
Italian ; but I had had the instruction of masters anly 
during the few months in the year we usually passed in 
London. 

Music I never had the least ear for; I could scarcely 
be taught my notes. This defect in me was always par- 


there she soon recovered—there | 





| ticularly regretted by my mother, she being an excellent 
performer herself, both on the piano and on the harp. 

I think I have some taste for drawing ; but as Lady 
Harriet did not particularly excel in this, I lost so much 
| time in the summer months, practising only under my 
governess, that I made no great proficiency even in this 

my favourite art. But Miss Lesley, with all these ad- 
| vantages which I have named, every body so eager to 
instruct her, she so willing to learn—every thing so new 
and delightful to her, how could it happen otherwise ? 
she in a short time became a little prodigy. What best 
pleased Lady Harriet was, after she had conquered the 
| first difficulties, she discovered a wonderful talent for 
| music. Here she was her mother’s own girl indeed— 
she had the same sweet-toned voice—the same delicate 
| finger. Her musical governess had little now to do ; for 
| as soon as Lady Harriet perceived this excellence in her, 
| she gave up all company, and devoted her whole time to 
| instructing her daughter in this science. 
| 
| 


| 


Nothing makes the heart ache with such a hopeless, 

heavy pain, as envy. 

I had felt deeply before, but till now I could not be 
| said to envy Miss Lesley. All day long the notes of the 
| harp or the piano spoke sad sounds to me, of the loss of 
| a loved mother’s heart. 

To have in a manner two mothers, and Miss Lesley 
to engross them both, was too much indeed. 

It was at this time that one day I had been wearied 
with hearing Lady Harriet play one long piece of 
Haydn’s music after another to her enraptured daughter. 
| We were to walk with our governess to Dr. Wheelding’s 
| that morning ; and after Lady Harriet had left the room, 
| and we were quite ready for our walk, Miss Lesley 
| would not leave the instrument for I know not how long. 

It was on that day that I thought she was not quite 

honest in her expressions of joy at the sight of my poor 
; mother, who had been waiting at the garden gate near 
| two hours to see her arrive; yet she might be, for the 
music had put her in remarkably good spirits that 
| IMorping. 

| Othe music quite, quite won Lady Harriet’s heart! 
| 

| 

{ 

} 


| 


| Till Miss Lesley began to play so well, she often Jament- 
|} ed the time it would take before her daughter would 
| have the air of a person of fashion’s child. It was my 
| part of the general instruction to give her lessons on this 
| head. We used to make a kind of play of it, which we 
| called lectures on fashionable manners ; it was a pleasant 
| amusement to me, a sort of keeping up the memory of 
past times. But now the music was always in the way. 
|The last time it was talked of, Lady Harriet said her 
daughter’s time was too precious to be taken up with 
such trifling. 

| I must own that the music had that effect on Miss 
| Lesley, as to render these lectures less necessary, which 
I will explain to you; but first let me assure you, that 
Lady Harriet was by no means in the habit of saying 
things of this kind. It was almost a solitary instance ; 
I could give you a thousand instances the very reverse 
of this, in her as well as in Sir Edward. How kindly, 
how frequently, would they remind me, that to me alone 
it was owing that they ever knew their child! calling 
| the day en which I was a petitioner for the admittance 
of Ann into the house, the blessed birth-day of their 
generous girl. 

Neither dancing, nor any foolish lectures, could do 
much for Miss Lesley, she remained for some time want- 
ing in gracefulness of carriage; but all that is usually 
attributed to dancing, music finally effected. When she 
was sitting before the instrument, a resemblance to her 
mother became apparent to every eye. Her attitudes 
and the expression of her countenance were the very 
same. This soon followed her into every thing ; all was 
ease and natural grace: for the music, and with it the 
idea of Lady Harriet, was always in her thoughts. It 
was a pretty sight to see the daily improvement in her 
person, even to me, poor envious girl that [ was. 

Soon after Lady Harriet had hurt me, by calling my 
little efforts to improve her daughter trifling, she made 
| me large amends, in a very kind and most unreserved 
conversation that she held with me. 

She told me all the struggles she had had at first to 
feel a maternal tenderness for her daughter; and she 
frankly confessed, that she had now gained so much on 
her affections, that she feared she had too much neglect- 
ed the solemn promise she had made me, .Vever to forget 
how long she had loved me as her child. 








Encouraged by her returning kindness, I owned how 
much I had suffered, and ventured to express my fears, 
that I had hardly courage enough to bear the sight of 
my former friends, under a new designation, as I must 
now appear to them, on our removal to London, which 
was expected to take place in a short time, 

In a few days after this, she told me in the gentlest 
manner possible, that Sir Edward and herself were of 
opinion, it would conduce to my happiness to pass a year 
or two at school. 

I knew that this proposal was kindly intended to spare 
me the mortification I so much dreaded ; therefore | 
endeavoured to submit to my hard fate with cheerful. 
ness, and prepared myself, not without reluctance, to 
quit a mansion which had been the scene of so many 
enjoyments, and latterly of such very different feelings, 
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ELINOR FORESTER ; 
OR, 
THE FATHER’S WEDDING DAY. 


When I was very young, I had the misfortune to Jose 
my mother. My father very soon married again. The 
morning of the day on which that event took place, my 
father set me on his knee, and as he often used to do 
after the death of my mother; he called me his dear Jittle 
orphaned Elinor, and then he asked me if I loved Miss 
Saville. I replied, « Yes.” Then he said, this dear 
lady was going to be so kind as to be married to him, 
and that she was to live with us, and be my mamma, 
My father told me this with such pleasure in his looks, 
that I thought it must be a very fine thing indeed to have 
a new mamma; and on his saying it was time for me to 
be dressed against his return from church, I ran in great 
spirits to tell the good news in the nursery. I found my 
maid and the housemaid looking out of the window to 
see my father get into his carriage, which was newly 
painted: the servants had new liveries, and fine white 
ribands in their hats; and then I perceived my father 
had left off his mourning. The maids were dressed in 
new coloured gowns and white ribands. On the table 
I saw a new muslin frock, trimmed with fine lace, ready 
for me to put on. I skipped about the room quite in an 
ecstacy. 

When the carriage drove from the door, the house- 
keeper came in to bring the maids’ new white gloves. 
I repeated to her the words I had just heard, that that 
dear lady, Miss Saville, was going to be married to papa, 
and that she was to live with us, and be my mamma. 

The housekeeper shook her head, and said, “ Poor 
thing ! how soon children forget every thing !” 

I could not imagine what she meant by my forgetting 
every thing, for I instantly recollected poor mamma used 
to say I had an excellent memory. 

The women began to draw on their white gloves, and 
the seams rending in several places, Ann said, “ This is 
just the way our gloves served us at my mistress’s 
funeral.” The other checked her, and said “ Hush !” 
I was then thinking of some instances in which my 
mamma had praised my memory, and this reference to 
her funeral, fixed her idea in my mind. 

From the time of her death no one had ever spoken to 
me of my mamma, and I had apparently forgotten her; 
yet I had a habit, which perhaps had not been observed, 
of taking my little stool, which had been mamma’s foo:- 
stool, and a doll which my mamma had dressed for me 
while she was sitting in her elbow chair, her head sup- 
ported with pillows. With these in my hands, I used 
to go to the door of the room in which I had seen her in 
her last illness; and after trying to open it, and peeping 
through the key-hole, from whence I could just see a 
glimpse of the crimson curtains, I used to sit down on 
the stool before the door, and play with my doll, and 
sometimes sing to it mamma’s pretty song of “ Balow 
my babe ;” imitating, as well as I could, the weak voice 
in which she used to ging it to me. My mamma had a 
very sweet voice. I remember now the gentle tone in 
which she used to say my prattle did not disturb her. 

When I was dressed in my new frock, I wished poor 
mamma was alive to see how fine I was on papa’s 
wedding-day, and I ran to my favourite station at her 
bed-room door. There I sat thinking of my mamma, 
and trying to remember exactly how she used to look ; 
because I foolishly imagined that Miss Saville was to be 
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changed into something like my own mother, whose pale 
and delicate appearance in her last illness, was all that I 
retained of her remembrance. 

Whem my father returned home with his bride, he 
walked up stairs to look for me, and my new mamma 
followed him. They found me eat my mother’s door, 
earnestly looking through the key-hole ; I was thinking 
so intently on my mother, that when my father said 
« Here is your new mamma, my Elinor,” I turned round 
and began to cry, for no other reason than because she 
had a very high colour, and I remembered my mamma 
was very pale: she had bright black eyes, my mother’s 
were mild blue eyes; and that instead of the wrapping 
gown and close cap in which I remembered my mamma, 
she was dressed in all her bridal decorations. 

I said, « Miss Saville shall not be my mamma,” and I 
cried till I was sent away in disgrace. 

Every time I saw her for several days, the same 
notion came into my head, that she was not a bit more 
like mamma than when she was Miss Saville. My 
father was very angry when he saw how shy I continued 
to look at her; but she always said, “ Never mind. 
Elinor and I shall soon be better friends.” 

One day, when I was very naughty indeed, for I 
would not speak one word to either of them, my papa 
took his hat and walked out, quite in a passion. When 
he was gone, I looked up at my new mamma, expecting 
to see her very angry too; but she was smiling, and 
looking very good-naturedly upon me; and she said, 
« Now we are alone together, my pretty little daughter, 
et us forget papa is angry with us; and tell me why 
you were peeping through that door, the day your papa 
brought me home, and you cried so at the sight of me.” 
« Because mamma used to be there,” I replied. When 
she heard me say this, she fell a crying very sadly 
indeed ; and I was so very sorry to hear her cry so, that 
I forgot I did not love her, and I went up to her and 
said, “ Don’t cry, I won’t be naughty any more, I won’t 
peep through the door any more.” 





Then she said I had a little kind heart, and I should 
not have any occasion, for she would take me into the 
room herself; and she rung the bell, and ordered the 
key of that room to be brought to her; and the house- 
keeper brought it, and tried to persuade her not to go. 
But she said, « I must have my own way in this ;” and 
she carried me in her arms into ny mother’s room. 

Oh, I was so pleased to be taken into mamma’s room! 
I pointed out to her all the things that I remembered to 
have belonged to mamma, and she encouraged me to tell 
her all the little incidents which had dwelt on my 
memory concerning her. She told me, that she went to 
school with mamma when she was a little girl, and that 
I should come into this room with her every day when 
papa was gone out, and she would tell me stories of 
mamma when she was a litile girl no bigger than me. 

When my father came home, we were walking in a | 
garden at the back of our house, and I was showing her | 
mamma’s geraniums, and telling her what pretty flowers | 
they had when mamma was alive. 

My father was astonished : and he said, « Is this the | 
sullen Elinor? what has worked this miracle?” « Ask | 
no questions,” she replied, ** or you will disturb our 
new-born friendship. Elinor has promised to love me, 
and she says too that she will call me ‘mamma.’ ” 
“ Yes, I will, mamma, mamma, mamma,” I replied, and 
hung about her with the greatest fondness. 

After this, she used to pass a great part of the morn- 
ings with mein my mother's room, which was now made 
the repository of all my play-things, and also my school- 
room. Here my new mamma taught me to read. I 
was a sad little dunce, and scarcely knew my letters ; 
my own mamma had often said, when she got better 
she would hear me read every day, but as she never got 
better, it was not her fault. I now began to learn very 
fast, for when I said my lesson well, I was always re- 
warded with some pretty story of my mother’s childhood, 
and these stories generally contained some little hints | 
that Were instructive to me, and which I greatly stood in | 
want of; for, between improper indulgence and neglect 
I had many faulty ways. 





In this kind manner my mother-in-law has instructed 
and improved me, and I love her because she was my 
mother’s friend when they were young. She has been 
my only instructress, for I never went to school till I 
came here, She would have continued to teach me, but 








she has not time, for she has a little baby of her own 
now, and that is the reason I came to school. 
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MARGARET GREEN ; 
oR, 
THE YOUNG MAHOMEDAN. 


My father has been dead nearly three years. Soon 
after bis death, my mother being left in reduced circum- 
stances, she was induced to accept the offer of Mrs. 
Beresford, an elderly lady of large fortune, to live in her 
house as her companion, and the superintendent of her 
family. This lady was my godmother, and as I was my 
mother’s orly child, she very kindly permitted her to 
have me with her. 

Mrs. Beresford lived in a large old family mansion; 
she kept no company, and never moved except from the 


breakfast-parlour to the eating-room, and from thence to | 


the drawing-room to tea. 

Every morning when she first saw me, she used to 
nod her head very kindly, and say, “ How do you do, 
little Margaret?” But I do not recollect she ever spoke 
to me during the remainder of the day : except, indeed, 
after I had read the psalms and the chapters, which was 
my daily task; then she used constantly to observe, that 
ITimproved in my reading, and frequently added, « I 
never heard a child read so distinctly.” 

She had been re:narkably fond of needlework, and her 
conversation with my mother was generally the history 
of some pieces of work she had formerly done; the dates 
when they were begun, and when finished; what had 
retarded their progress, and what had hastened their 
completion. If occasionally any other events were 
spoken of, she had no other chronology to reckon by, 
than in the recollection of what carpet, what sofa-cover, 
what set of chairs, were in the frame at that time. 

I believe my mother is not particularly fond of needle- 
work; for in my father’s lifetime I never saw her amuse 
herself in this way ; yet, to oblige her kind patroness, 
she undertook to finish a large carpet, which the old lady 
had just begun when her eye-sight failed her, All day 
long my mother used to sit at the frame, talking of the 
shades of the worsted, and the beauty of the colours— 
Mrs. Beresford seated in a chair near her, and, though 
her eyes were so dim she could hardly distinguish one 
colour from another, watching through her spectacles the 
progress of the work. 

When my daily portion of reading was over,1 had a 
task of needle-work, which generally lasted half an hour. 
I was not allowed to pass more time in reading or work, 
becagse my eyes were very weak, for which reason I was 
always set to read in the large-print family Bible. [I was 


| very fond of reading; and when I could, unobserved, 


steal a few minutes as they were intent on their work, 
I used to delight to read in the historical part of the 
Bible; but this, because of my eyes, was a forbidden 


| pleasure; and the Bible never being removed out of the 


room, it was only for a short time together that I dared 
softly to lift up the leaves and peep into it. 

As I was permitted to walk in the garden, or wander 
about the house whenever I pleased, I used to leave the 
parlour for hours together, and make out my own solitary 
amusement as well as I could. My first visit was always 
to a very large hall, which, from being paved with 
marble, was called the marble hall. In this hall, while 
Mrs. Beresford’s husband was living, the tenants used 
to be feasted at Christmas, 

The heads of the twelve Caesars were hung round the 
hall. Every day I mounted on the chairs to look at them, 


and to read the inscriptions underneath, till I became | 


perfectly familiar with their names and features. 

Hogarth’s prints were below the Cesars: I was very 
fond of looking at them, and endeavouring to make out 
their meaning. 

An old broken battledore, and some shuttlecocks with 
most of the feathers missing, were on a marble slab in 
one corner of the hall, which constantly reminded me, 
that there had once been younger inhabitants here than 
the old lady and her gray-headed servants. In another 


corner stood a marble figure of a satyr: every day I laid | 


my hand on his shoulder to feel how cold he was. 
This hall opened into a room full of family portraits. 


They were all in the dresses of former times: some were | 


old men and women, and some were children. I used to 





| long to have a fairy’s power to call the children down 
| from their frames to play with me. One little girl in 
| particular, who hung by the side of a glass door, which 
| opened into the garden, I often invited to walk there 
with me, but she still kept her station—one arm round 


} 


| roses, 
| From this room I usually proceeded to the garden. 
| When I was weary of the garden I wandered over the 
rest of the house. The best suite of rooms I never saw 
by any other light than what glimmered through the tops 
of the window-shutters, which, however, served to show 
the carved chimney-pieces, and the curious old ornaments 
about the rooms; but the worked furniture and carpets, 
of which ! heard such constant praises, I could have but 
an imperfect sight of, peeping under the covers which 
| were kept over them, by the dim light; for I constantly 
lifted up a corner of the envious cloth, that hid these 
highly-praised rarities from my view. 

The bed-rooms were also regularly explored by me, 
as well to admire the antique furniture, as for the sake 
of contemplating the tapestry hangings, which were full 
of Bible history. The subject of the one which chiefly 
attracted my attention, was Hagar and her son Ishmael. 
Every day I admired the beauty of the youth, and pitied 
the forlorn state of him and his mother in the wilderness. 
At the end of the gallery into which these tapestry rooms 
opened, was one door, which having often in vain at- 
tempted to open, I concluded to be locked; and finding 
myself shut out, I was very desirous of seeing what it 
contained ; and though still foiled in the attempt, I every 
day endeavoured to turn the lock, which, whether by 
constantly trying I loosened, being probably a very old 
one, or that the door was not locked but fastened tight 
by time, I know not—to my great joy, as I was one day 
trying the lock as usual, it gave way, and I found myself 
in this so long desired room. 

It proved to be a very large library. ‘This was indeed 
a precious discovery. I looked round on the books with 
the greatest delight. I thought I would read them every 


one. I now forsook all my favourite haunts, and passed 
all my time here. I took down first one book, then 
another. 


If you never spent whole mornings alone in a large 
library, you cannot conceive the pleasure of taking down 
books in the constant hope of finding an entertaining 
| book among them; yet, after many days, meeting with 
nothing but disappointment, it becomes less pieasant. 
All the books within my reach were folios of the gravest 
cast. I could understand very little that I read in them, 
and the old dark print and the length of the lines made 
my eyes ache, 
When I had almost resolved to give up the search as 
fruitless, [ perceived a volume lying in an obscure corner 
of the room. I opened it. It was a charming print; 
the letters were almost as large as the type of the family 
Bible. In the first page I looked into, I saw the name 
of my favourite Ishmael, whose face I knew so well 
from the tapestry, and whose history I had often read in 
the Bible. 
I sat myself down to read this book with the greatest 
eagerness. The title of it was ‘“* Mahomedanism Explain- 
ed.” It was a very improper book, for it contained a 
false history of Abraham and his descendants. 
I shall be quite ashamed to tel) you the strange effect 
it had on me. I know it was very wrong to read any 
book without permission to do so. If my time were to 
come over again, I would go and tell my mamma that 
there was a library in the house, and ask ber to permit 
| me to read a little while every day in some book that 
she might think proper to select for me. But unfortu- 
nately I did not then recollect that I ought to do this: 
the reason of my strange forgetfulness might be, that my 
| mother, following the example of her patroness, had 

almost wholly discontinued talking to me. I scarcely 

ever heard a word addressed to me from morning to night. 

If it were not for the old servants saying, “ Good morn- 

ing to you, Miss Margaret,” as they passed me in the 
| long passages, I should have been the greatest part of 
the day in as perfect a solitude as Robinson Crusoe, It 
must have been because I was never spoken to at all, 
that I forgot what was right and what was wrong, for I 
| do not believe that I ever remembered I was doing wrong 
all the time I was reading in the library. A great many 
of the leaves in “* Mahomedanism Explained” were torn 
| out, but enough remained to make me imagine that 


| a little lamb’s neck, and in her hand a large bunch of 
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WALDIE’S CIRCULATING LIBRARY. 











Ishmael was the true son of Abraham: I read here, that 
the true descendants of Abraham were known by a light 
which streamed from the middle of their foreheads. It 
said, that Ishmacl’s father and mother first saw this light 
streaming from his forehead, as he was lying asleep in 
the cradle. I was very sorry so many of the leaves were 
torn out, for it was as entertaining es a fairy tale. I 
used to read the history of Ishmael, and then go and 
look at him in the tapestry, and then read his history 
again. When I had almost learned the history of Ish- 
mael by heart, I read the rest of the book, and then I 
came to the history of Mahomed, who was there said to 
be the last descendant of Abraham. 

If Ishmael had engaged so much of my thoughts, how 
much more so must Mahomed? His history was full of 
nothing but wonders from the beginning to the end, The 
book said, that those who believed all the wonderful 
stories which were related of Mahomed, were called 
Mahomedans, and true believers :—I concluded that I 
must be a Mahomedan, for I believed every word I read. 

At length I met with something which I also believed, 
though I trembled as I read it:—this was, that after we 
are dead, we are to pass over a narrow bridge, which 
crosses a bottomless culf. The bridge was described to 
be no wider than a silken thread; and it is said, that all 
who were not Mahomedans would slip on one side of 
this bridge, and drop into the tremendous gulf that 
had no bottom. I considered myself as a Mahomedan, 
yet I was perfectly giddy whenever I thought of passing 
over this bridge. 

One day, seeing the old lady totter across the room, 
a sudden terror seized me, for I thought how would she 
ever be able to get over the bridge. ‘Then too it was, 
that I first recollected that my mother would also be in 
imminent danger ; for | imagined she had never heard the 
name cf Mahomed, because I foolishly conjectured this 
book had been locked up for ages in the library, and was 
utterly unknown to the rest of the world. 

All my desire was now to tell them the discovery I 
had made; for 1 thought, when I knew of the existence 
of “ Mahomedanism Explained,” they would read it, and 
become Mahomedans, to ensure themselves a safe pass- 
age over the silken bridge. But it wanted more courage 
than I possessed to break the matter to my intended con- 
verts ; I must acknowledge that I had been reading with- 
out leave; and the habit of never speaking, or being 
spoken to, considerably increased the difficulty. 

My anxiety on this subject threw me into a fever. I 
was so ill that my mother thought it necessary to sleep 
in the same room with me. In the middle of the night 
I could not resist the strong desire I felt to tell her what 
preyed so much on my mind. 

I awoke her out of a sound sleep, and begged she 
would be so kind as to be a Mahomedan. She was very 
much alarmed, for she thought I was delirious, which I 
believe I was; for I tried to explain the reason of my 
request, but it was in such an incoherent manner, that 
she could not at all comprehend what I was talking 
about. 

The next day a physician was sent for, and he disco- 
vered, by several questions that he put to me, that I had 
read myself into a fever. He gave me medicines, and 
ordered me to be kept very quiet, and said he hoped in 
a few days I should be very well; but as it was a new 
case to him, he never having attended a little Mahome- 
dan before, if any lowness continued after be had re- 
moved the fever, he would, with my mother’s permission, 
take me home with him to study this extraordinary case 
at his leisure ; and added, that he could then hold a con- 
sultation with his wife, who was often very useful to him 
in prescribing remedies for the maladies of his younger 
patients. 

In a few days he fetched me away. His wife was in 
the carriage with him. Having heard what he said about 
her prescriptions, I expected, between the doctor and his 
lady, to undergo a severe course of medicine, especially 
as I heard him very formally ask her advice what was 
good fora Mahomedan fever, the moment after he had 
handed me inte the carriage. She studied a little while, 
and then she said, a ride to Harlow fair would not be 
amiss. He said he was entirely of her opinion, because 
it suited him to go there to buy a horse. 

During the ride they entered into conversation with 
me, and in answer to their questions, I was relating to 
them the solitary manner in which I had passed my 
time; how I found out the library, and what I had read 


in the fatal book which had so so heated my imagination— 
when we arrived at the fair; and Ishmael, Mahomed, 
and the narrow bridge, vanished out of my head in an 
instant. 

Oh! what a cheerful sight it was to me to see so 
many happy faces assembled together, walking up and 


showy things: ribands, laces, toys, cakes, and sweet- 
meats! While the doctor was gone to buy his horse, his 
kind lady let me stand as long as I pleased at the booths, 
and gave me many things which she saw I particularly 
admired. My needle-case, my pin-cushion, indeed my 
work-basket, and all its contents, are presents which she 
purchased for me at this fair. After we returned home, 
she played with me all the evening at a geographical 
game, which she also bought for me at this cheerful fair. 

The next day she invited some young ladies of my 
own age to spend the day with me. She had a swing 
put up in the garden for us, and a room cleared of the 
furniture, that we might play at blindman’s buff. One 
of the liveliest of the girls, who had taken on herself 
the direction of our sports, she kept to be my companion 
all the time I staid with her, and every day contrived 
some new amusement for us. 

Yet this good lady did not suffer all my time to pass 
in mirth and gaiety. Before I went home, she explained 
to me very seriously the error into which I had fallen. I 
found that so far from “Mahomedanism Explained” 
being a book concealed only in this library, it was well 
known to every person of the least information. 

The Turks, she told me, were Mahomedans, and that, 
if the leaves of my favourite book had not been torn 
out, | should have read that the author of it did not mean 
to give the fabulous stories here related as true, but only 
wrote it as giving a history of what the Turks, who are 
a very ignorant people, believe concerning the impostor 
Mahomet, who feigned himself to be a descendant of 
Ishmael. By the good offices of the physician and his 
lady, I was carried home at the end of a month, perfect- 
ly cured of the error into which I had fallen, and very 
much eshamed of having believed so many absurdities. 


——o 
EMILY BARTON; 
oR, 

A VISIT TO THE COUSINS. 


When I was a very young child, I remember residing 
with an uncle and aunt who live in shire. I think 
I remained there near a twelvemonth. I am ignorant of 
the cause of my being so long left there by my parents, 
who, though they were remarkably fond of me, Wever 
came to see me during all that time. As I did not know 
I should ever have occasion to relate the occurrences of 
my life, I never thought of enquiring the reason. 

I am just able to recollect that when I first went there, 
I thought it was a fine thing to live in the country, and 
play with my little cousins in the garden al! day long ; 
and I also recollect that I soon found that it was a very 
dull thing to live in the country with little cousins who 
have a papa and a mamma in the house, while my own 
dear papa and mamma were in London, many miles away. 

I have heard my papa observe, girls who are not well 
managed are a most quarrelsome race of little people. 
My cousins very often quarreled with me, and then they 
always said, “I will go and tell my mamma, cousin 
Emily ;” and then I used to be very disconsolate, be- 
cause I had no mamma to complain to of my grievances. 
My aunt always took Sophia’s part, because she was 
so young; and she never suffered me to oppose Mary or 
Elizabeth, because they were older than me. 

The playthings were all the property of one or other 
of my cousins. The large dolls belonged to Mary, or 
Elizabeth, and the pretty little wax dolls were dressed 
on purpose for Sophia, who always began to cry the in- 
stant I touched them. T had nothing that I could call 
my own, but one pretty book of stories; and one day, 
as Sophia was endeavouring to take it from me, and I 
was trying to keep it, it was all torn to pieces; and my 
aunt would not be angry with her. She only said, Sophia 
was a little baby, and did not know any better. My 
uncle promised to buy me another book, but he never 
remembered it. Very often, when he came home in the 


evening, he used to say, “I wonder what I have got in 





and then they all crowded round him, and 


my pocket ;” 


down between the rows of booths that were full of 


I used to creep towards him, and think, may be it is my 
book that my uncle has got in his pocket. But, no; 
nothing ever came out for me. Yet the first sight of a 
plaything, even if it be not one’s own, is always a cheer: 
ful thing, and a new toy would put them in a good hu. 
mour for awhile, and they would say, “ Here, Emily, 
look at what I have got. You may take it in your own 
hand and look at it.” But the pleasure of examining it 
was sure to be stopped in a short time by the old story 
of “ Give that to me again; you know that is mine,” 
Nobody could help, I think, being a little out of humour 
if they were always served so: but if I showed any signs 
of discontent, my aunt always told my uncle I was a 
little peevish fretful thing, and gave her more trouble 
than all her own children put together. My aunt would 
often say, what a happy thing it was to have such affec- 
tionate children as hers were. She was always praising 
my cousins because they were affectionate; that was 
sure to be her word. She said I had not one atom of 
affection in my disposition, for that no kindness ever made 
the least impression on me. And she would say all this 
with Sophia seated on her lap, and the two eldest per- 
haps hanging round their papa, while I was so dull to 
see them taken so much notice of, and so sorry that I 
was not affectionate, that I did not know what to do with 
myself, 

Then there was another complaint against me; that 
I was so shy before strangers. Whenever any strangers 
spoke to me, before I had time to think what answer | 
should give, Mary or Elizabeth would say, “ Emily is 
so shy, she will never speak.” Then I, thinking I was 
very shy, would creep into a corner of the room, and be 
ashamed to look up while the company staid. 

Though I often thought of my papa and mamma, by 
degrees the remembrance of their persons faded out of 
my mind. When I tried to think how they used to look, 
the faces of my cousins’ papa and mamma only came 
into my mind. 

One morning, my uncle and aunt went abroad before 
breakfast, and took my cousins with them. They very 
often went out for whole days together, and left me at 
home. Sometimes they said it was because they could 
not take so many children; and sometimes they said it 
was because I was so shy, it was no amusement to me 
to go abroad. 

That morning I was very solitary indeed, for they had 
even taken the dog Sancho with them, and I was very 
fond of him. I went all about the house and garden to 
look for him Nobody could tell me where Sancho was, 
and then I went into the front court and called “ Sancho, 
Sancho.” An old man that worked in the garden was 
there, and he said Sancho was gone with his master. 
Oh! how sorry I was; I began to cry, for Sancho and 
I used to amuse ourselves for hours together when every 
body was gone out. I cried till I heard the mail-coach- 
man’s horn, and then I ran to the gate to see the mail- 
coach go past. It stopped befure our gate, and a gentle- 
man got out, and the moment he saw me he took me ia 
his arms, and kissed me, and said I was Emily Barton, 
and asked me why the tears were on ty little pale 
cheeks; and I told him the cause of my distress. The 
old man asked him to walk into the house, and was go- 
ing to call one of the servants; but the gentleman would 
not let him, and he said, “Go on with your work, I 
want to talk to this little girl before I go into the house.” 
Then he sat down on a bench which was in the court, 
and asked me many questions; and I told him all my 
little troubles, for he was such a good-natured looking 
gentleman that I prattled very freely to him. I told him 
all I have told you, and more, for the unkind treatment 
I met with was more fresh in my mind than it is now. 
Then he called to the old man, and desired him to fetch 
a post-chaise, and gave him money that he should make 
haste, and I never saw the old man walk so fast before. 
When he had been gone a little while, the gentleman 
said, “ Will you walk with me down the road to meet 
the chaise, and you shall ride in it a little way along 
with me.” I had nothing on, not even my old straw 
bonnet that I used to wear in the garden; but I did not 
mind that, and JT ran by his side a good way, till we met 
the chaise, and the old man riding with the driver. The 
gentleman said, “ Get down and open the door,” and 
then he lifted me in. The old man looked in a sad 
fright, and said, “Oh! sir, I hope you are not going to 
take the child away ?” The gentleman threw out a small 
card, and bid him give that to his master, and calling to 
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the postboy to drive on, we lost sight of the old man in 
a minute. 

The gentleman laughed very much, and said, “ We 
have frightened the old man, he thinks I am going to 
run away with you;” and I laughed, and thought it a 
very good joke; and he said, “So you tell me you are 
very shy ;” andI replied, « Yes, sir, lam before strangers ;” 
he said, «So I perceive you are,” and then he laughed 
again, and I laughed, though I did not know why. We 
had such a merry ride, laughing all the way at one thing 
or another, till we came to a town where the chaise 
stopped, and he ordered some breakfast. When I got 
out I began to shiver a little; for it was the latter end of 
autumn, the leaves were falling off the trees, and the 
air blew very cold. Then he desired the waiter to go 
and order a straw hat, and a little warm coat for me; 
and when the milliner came, he told her he had stolen a 
little heiress, and we were going to Gretna-Green in 
such a hurry, that the young lady had no time to put 
on her bonnet before she came out. The milliner said 
I was a pretty little heiress, and she wished us a plea- 
sant journey. When we had breakfasted, and I was 
equipped in my new coat and bonnet, T jumped into the 
chaise again as warm and as lively as a little bird. 

When it grew dark, we entered a large city; the 
chaise began to roll over the stones, and I saw the lamps 
ranged along London streets. 

Though we had breakfasted and dined upon the road, 
and I had got out of one chaise into another many 
times, and was now riding on in the dark, I never once 
considered where I was, or where I was going to. I put 
my head out of the chaise window, and admired those 
beautiful lights. I was sorry when the chaise stopped, and 
I could no longer look at the brilliant rows of lighted 
lamps. 

Taken away by a stranger under a pretence of a short 
ride, and brought quite to London, do you not expect 
some perilous end of this adventure? Ah! it was my 
papa himself, though I did not know who he was, till 
after he had put me into my mamma’s arms, and told 
her how he had run away with his own little daughter. 
“Tt is your papa, my dear, that has brought you to your 
own home.” “This is your mamma, my love,” they 
both exclaimed at once. Mamma cried for joy to see me, 
and she wept again, when she heard my papa tell what 
a neglected child I had been at my uncle’s. This he 
had found out, he said, by my own innocent prattle, and 
that he was so offended with his brother, my uncle, that 
he would not enter his house; and then he said, what 
a little happy good child I had been all the way, and that 
when he found I did not know him, he would not tell 
me who he was, for the sake of the pleasant surprise it 
would be to me. It was a surprise and a happiness, in- 
deed, after living with unkind relations, all at once to know 
I was at home with my own dear papa and mamma. 

My mamma ordered tea. Whenever I happen to like 
my tea very much, I always think of the delicious cup of 
tea mamma gave us after our journey. I think I see the 
urn smoking before me now, and papa wheeling the 
sofa round, that I might sit between them at the table. 

Mamma called me little Runaway, and said it was 
very well it was only papa. I told her how we fright- 
ened the old gardener, and opened my eyes, to show how 
he stared, and how my papa made the milliner believe 
we were going to Gretna-Green. Mamma looked grave, 
and said she was almost frightened to find I had been so 
fearless; but I promised her another time I would not 
go into a post-chaise with a gentleman, without asking 
him who he was: and then she laughed, and seemed 
very well satisfied. 

Mamma, to my fancy, looked very handsome. She 
was very nicely dressed, quite like a fine lady. I held 
up my head, and felt very proud that I had such a papa 
and mamma. I thought to myself, « O dear, my cousins’ 

papa and mamma are not to be compared to mine.” 

Papa said, « What makes you bridle and simper so, 
Emily?” Then I told him all that was in my mind. 
Papa asked if I did not think him as pretty as I did 
mamma. I could not say much for his beauty, but I 

told him he was a much finer gentleman than my uncle, 
and that I liked him the first moment I saw him, because 
he looked so good-natured. He said, « Well, then, he 
must be content with that half praise; but he had al- 
ways thought himself very handsome.” “O dear!” 
said I, and fell a-laughing, till I spilled my tea, and 
mamma called me a little awkward girl. 


The next morning my papa was going to the bank to | 


receive some money, and he took mamma and me with 


him, that I might have a ride through London streets. | 


Every one that has been in London must have seen the 
bank, and therefore you may imagine what an effect the 
fine large rooms, and the bustle and confusion of people 
had on me, who was grown such a little wondering 
rustic, that the crowded streets aud the fine shops alone 
kept me in continual admiration. 

As we were returning home down Cheapside, papa 
said, “ Emily shall take home some little books, Shall 
we order the coachman to the corner of St. Paul’s church- 
yard, or shall we go to the Juvenile Library in Skinner 
street?”? Mamma said she would go to Skinner street, 
for she wanted to look at the new buildings there. Papa 
bought me seven new books, and the lady in the shop 
persuaded him to take more, but mamma said that was 
quite enough at present. 

We went home by Ludgate-hill, because mamma 
wanted to buy something there; and while she went 
into a shop, papa heard me read in one of my new books, 
and said he was glad to find I could read so well; for I 
had forgot to tell him my aunt used to hear me read 
every day. 

My papa stopped the coach opposite to St. Dunstan’s 
church, that I might see the great iren figures strike 
upon the bell, to give notice that it was a quarter of an 
hour past two. We waited some time, that I might see 
this sight, but just at the moment they were striking, I 
happened to be looking at a toy-shop that was on the 
other side of the way, and unluckily missed it. Papa 
said, “ Never mind ; we will go into the toy-shop, and 
I dare say we shall find something that will console you 
for your disappointment.” “Do,” said mamma, « for I 
knew Miss Pearson, who keeps this shop, at Weymouth, 
wher I was a little girl, not much older than Emily. 


Take notice of her;—she is a very intelligent old lady.” | 


Mamma made herself known to Miss Pearson, and 


showed me to her, but I did not much mind what they | 


said; no more did papa—for we were busy among the 
toys. 

A large wax-doll, a baby-house completely furnished, 
and several other beautiful toys, were bought for me. I 
sat and looked at them with an amazing deal of pleasure 
as we rode home—they quite filled up one side of the | 
coach, 

The joy I discovered at possessing things I could call 
my own, and the frequent repetition of the words, Wy 
own, my own, gave My mamma some uneasiness. She 
justly feared that the cold treatment I had experienced 
at my uncle’s had made me selfish, and therefore she in- | 
vited a little girl to spend a few days with me, to see, as 
she has since told me, if I should not be liable to fall 
into the same error from which I had suffered so much 
at my uncle’s, 

As my mamma had feared, so the event proved; for I 
quickly adopted my cousins’ selfish ideas, and gave the 
young lady notice that they were my own playthings, 
and she must not amuse herself with them any lunger 
than I permitted her. Then presently I took occasion to 
begin a little quarrel with her, and said, “I have got a | 
mamma, now, Miss Frederica, as well as you, and I will 
go and tell her, and she will not let you play with my 
doll any longer than I please, because it is my own doll.” 
And I very well remember I imitated, as nearly as I 
could, the haughty tone in which my cousins used to | 
speak to me. 

| 
} 


“Oh fie! Emily!” said my mamma; “can you be 
the little girl who used to be so distressed because your | 
cousins would not let you play with their dolls ? Do you | 
not see you are doing the very same unkind thing to | 
your play-fellow that they did to you?” Then I saw as 
plain as could be what a naughty girl I was, and I pro- 
mised not to do so any more. 

A lady was sitting with mamma, and mamina said, “ I 
believe I must pardon you this once, but I hope never to 
see such a thing again. This lady is Miss Frederica’s 
mamma, and I am quite ashamed that she should be wit- 
ness to your inhospitality to her daughter, particularly 
as she was so kind to come on purpose to invite you to 
a share in her own private box at the theatre this even- 
ing. Her carriage is waiting at the door to take us, but 
how can we accept of the invitation after what has hap- 
pened?” The lady begged it might all be forgotten ; and 
mamma consented that I should go, and she said, “ But 











I hope, my dear Emily, when you are sitting in the play- 


| cians come up from under the stage. 


| 
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house, you will remember that pleasures are far more 
delightful when they are shared among numbers. If 
| the whole theatre were your own, and you were sitting 
| by yourself to see the performance, how dull it would 
| seem, to what you will find it with so many happy faces 
| around us, all amused with the same thing!” I hardly 
knew what my mamma meant, for I had never seen a 
play ; but when [ got there, after the curtain drew up, 
I looked up towards the galleries, and down into the pit, 
and into all the boxes, and then I knew what a pretty 
sight it was to see a number of happy faces. I was very 
well convinced, that it would not have been half so cheer- 
ful, if the theatre had been my own, to have sat there by 
myself, From that time, whenever I felt inclined to be 
selfish, I used to remember the theatre, where the mamma 
of the young lady I had been so rude to gave me a seat 
in her own box. There is nothing in the world so 
charming as going toa play. All the way there I was 
as dull and as silent as I used to be in shire, be- 
cause I was so sorry mamma had been displeased with 





me. 
| “ Will you be friends with me, Emily ?” and I replied, 
«“ Yes, if you please, Frederica ;” and we went hand-in- 
hand together into the house. I did not speak any more 
| till we entered the box, but after that I was as lively as 
if nothing at all had happened. 

I shall never forget how delighted I was at the first 
sight of the house. My little friend and I were placed 
together in the front, while our mammas retired to the 
back part of the box to chat by themselves, for they had 
been so kind as to come very early, that I might look 


Just as the coach stopped, Miss Frederica said, 





about me before the performance began. 
Frederica had been very often at a play. 
very useful in telling me what every thing was. 
made me observe how the common people were coming 
bustling down the benches in the galleries, as if they 
were afraid they should lose their places, She told me 
what a crowd these poor people had to go through, be- 
fore they got into the house. Then she showed me how 
leisurely they all came into the pit, and looked about 
them before they took their seats. She gave me a charm- 
ing description of the king and queen at the play, and 
showed me where they sat, and told me how the princesses 
were dressed, It was a pretty sight to see the remuinder 
of the candles lighted ; and so it was to see the musi- 
I admired the 
music very much, and I asked if that was the play. 
Frederica laughed at my ignorance, and then she told 
me, when the play began, the green curtain would draw 
up to the sound of soft music, and I should hear a lady, 


She was 
She 





dressed in black, say,— 
“ Music hath charms to soothe the savage breast ;” 


and those were the very first words the actress, whose 
name was Almeria, spoke. When the curtain began to 
draw up, and I saw the bottom of her black petticoat, and 
heard the soft music, what an agitation I was in! But 
before that, we had long to wait. Frederica told me we 
should wait till all the dress-boxes were full, and then 
the lights would pop up under the orchestra: the second 
music would play, and then the play would begin. 

This play was the Mourning Bride. It was a very 
moving tragedy ; and after that, when the curtain drop- 
ped, and I thought it was all over, IT saw the most divert- 
ing pantomime that ever was seen. I made a strange 
blunder the next day—for I told papa that Almeria was 
married to Harlequin at last: but I assure you I meant 
to say Columbine, for I knew very well that Almeria 
was married to Alphonso ; for she said she was, in the 
first scene. She thought he was dead; but she found 
him again, just as I did my papa and mamma, when she 


| least expected it. 
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MARIA HOWE; 


oR, 


THE EFFECT OF WITCH STORIES. 


I was brought up in the country. From my infancy 
I was always a weak and tender-spirited girl, subject to 
fears and depressions, My parents, and parti¢ularly my 
mother, were of a very diflerent disposition. ‘They were 
what is usually called gay: they loved pleasure, and 
parties, and visiting ; but, as they found the turn of my 
mind to be quite opposite, they gave themselves little 
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trouble about me—but upon such occasions generally 
left me to my choice, which was much oftener to stay at 
home, and indulge myself in my solitude, than to join 
in their rambling visits. I was always fond of being 
alone, yet always in a manner afraid. ‘There was a book 
closet which led into my mother’s dressing-room. Here 
I was eternally fond of being shut up by myself, to take 
down whatever volumes I pleased, and pore upon them, 
no matter whether they were fit for my years or no, or 
whether I understood them. Here, when the weather 
would not permit my going into the dark walk—my walk, 
as it was called—in the garden: bere, when my parents 
have been from home, I have stayed for hours together, 
till the loneliness which pleased me so at first, has at 
length become quite frightful, and I have rushed out of 
the closet into the inhabited parts of the house, and 
sought refuge in the lap of some one of the female ser- 
vants, or of my aunt, who would say, seeing me look 
pale, that Maria had been frightening herself with some 


of those nasty books. So she used to call my fa- 


vourite volumes, which I would not have parted with, | 


no, not with one of the least of them, if I had had the 
choice to be made a fine princess, and to govern the 
world. But my aunt was no reader. She used to ex- 
cuse herself, and say, that reading hurt her eyes. I have 
been naughty enough to think that this was only an 
excuse; for I found that my aunt’s weak eyes did not 
prevent her from poring ten hours a day upon her prayer- 
book, or her favourite Thomas a Kempis. But this was 
always her excuse for not reading any of the books I re- 
commended. My aunt was my father’s sister. She had 
never been married. My father was a good deal older 
than my mother, and my aunt was ten years older than 
my father. As I was often left at home with her, and as 
my serious disposition so well agreed with hers, an inti- 
macy grew up between the old lady and me, and she 
would often say, that she loved only one person in the 
world, and that was me. Not that she and my parents 
were on very bad terms; but the old lady did not feel 
herself respected enough. The attention and fondness 
which she showed to me, conscious as I was that I was 
almost the only being she felt any thing like fondness 
to, made me love her, as it was natural: indeed, I am 
ashamed to say, that I fear] almost Joved her better than 
both my parents put together. But there was an odd- 
ness, a silence about my aunt, which was never inter- 
rupted but by her occasional expressions of love to me, 
that made me stand in fear of her. An odd look from 
under her spectacles, would sometimes scare me away, 
when I had been peering up in her face to make her 
kiss me. Then, she had a way of muttering to herself, 
which, though it was good words and religious words 
that she was mumbling, somehow I did not like. My 
weak spirits, and the fears I was subject to, always made 
me afraid of any personal singularity or oddness in any 
one. I am ashamed, ladies, to lay open so many pat- 
ticulars of our family ; but indeed it is necessary to the 
understanding of what I am going to tell you, of a very 
great weakness, if not wickedness, which I was guilty of 
towards my aunt. But I must return to my studies, and 
tell you what books I found in the closet, and what read- 


ing I chiefly admired. There was a great Book of Mar- | 


tyrs, in which I used to read, or rather I used to spell 
out meanings; for I was too ignorant to make out many 
words: but there it was written all about those good 
men who chose to be burned alive, rather than forsake 
their religion, and become naughty papists. Some words 
I could make out, some I could not: but I made out 
enough to fill my little head with vanity, and I used to 
think I was so courageous I could be burned, too—and 
I would put my bands upon the flames which were pic- 
tured in the pretty pictures which the book had, and feel 
them ; but you know, ladies, there is a great difference 
between the flames in a picture, and real fire, and I am 
now ashamed of the conceit which I had of my own 
courage, and think how poor a martyr I should have 
made in those days. Then there was a book not so big; 
but it had pictures in, It was called Culpepper’s Herbal : 
it was full of pictures of plants and herbs—but I did 
not much care for that. Then there was Salmon’s 
Modern History, out of which I pfcked a good deal. It 
had pictures of Chinese gods, and the great hooded ser- 
pent, which ran strangely in my fancy. There were 
some law books, too; but the old English frightened me 
from reading them. But above all, what I relished, was 
Stackhouse’s History of the Bible, where there was the 
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picture of the ark, and all the beasts getting into it. This 
delighted me, because it puzzled me; and many an aching 
head have I got with poring into it, and contriving how 
| it might be built, with such and such rooms to hold all 
| the world, if there should be another flood, and some- 
times settling what pretty beasts should be saved, and 
what should not—for I would have no ugly or deformed 


folly and vanity, that a little reflection might cure me of. 
Foolish girl that I was! to suppose that any creature is 
really ugly, that has all its limbs contrived with heavenly 
wisdom, and was doubtless formed to some beautiful end, 
though a child cannot comprehend it. Doubtless, a frog 
or a toad is not uglier in itself than a squirrel or a pretty 
green lizard; but we want understanding to see it. 


{Here I must remind you, my dear Miss Howe, that 
one of the young ladies smiled, and two or three were 
seen to titter, at this part of your narration, and you 
seemed, I thought, a little too angry for a girl of your 
sense and reading: but you will remember, my dear, 
that young heads are not always able to bear strange and 
unusual assertions; and if some elder person, possibly, 
or some book which you had found, had not put it into 
your head, you would hardly have discovered by your 
own reflection, that a frog or a toad was equal in real 
loveliness to a frisking squirrel, or a pretty green lizard, 
as you called it—not remembering that at this very time 
you gave the lizard the name of pretty, and left it out to 
the frog—so liable we are all to prejudices. But you 
went on with your story.] 





These fancies, ladies, were not so very foolish or 
naughty, perhaps—but they may be forgiven in a child 
of six years old: but what I am going to tell, I shall be 
ashamed of, and repent, I hope, as long as I live. It will 
teach me not to form rash judgments. Besides the pic- 
ture of the ark, and many others which I have forgot, 
Stackhouse contained one picture which made more im- 
pression upon my childish understanding than all the 
rest. It was the picture of the raising up of Samuel, 
which I used to call the Witch of Endor picture. I was 
always very fond of picking up stories about witches, 
There was a book called Glanvil on Witches, which 
used to lie about in this closet: it was taumbed about, 
and showed it had been much read in former times. 
This was my treasure. Here I used to pick out the 
strangest stories. My not being able to read them very 
well, probably made them appear more strange and out 
of the way tome. Bat I could collect enough to un- 
derstand that witches were old women who gave them- 
selves up to do mischief—how, by the help of spirits as 
bad as themselves, they lamed cattle, and made the corn 
| hot grow ; and how they made images of wax to stand 
| for people that had done them any injury, or they thought 

had done them injury : and how they burned the images 
before a slow fire, and stuck pins in them; and the per- 
sons which these waxen images represented, however far 
distant, felt all the pains and torments in good earnest, 
which were inflicted in show upon these images; and 
such a horror I had of these wicked witches, that though 
I am now better instructed, and look upon all these 
| stories as mere idle tales, and invented to fill people’ 
heads with nonsense, yet I cannot recall to mind the 
horrors which I then felt, without shuddering, and feel- 
ing something of the old fit return. 





[Here, my dear Miss Howe, you may remember, that 
Miss M , the youngest of our party, showing some 
more curiosity than usual, I winked upon you, to hasten 
| to your story, lest the terrors which you were describing 
should make too much impression upon a young head, 
| and you kindly understood my sign, and said less upon 
the subject of your fears, than I fancy you first in- 
tended. ] 








This foolish book of witch stories had no pictures in 
| it, but I made up for them out of my own fancy, and out 
| of the great picture of the raising up of Samuel, in 
Stackhouse. I was not old enough to understand the 
difference there was between these silly improbable tales, 
which imputed such powers to poor old women, who are 
the most helpless things in the creation, and the narra- 
tive in the Bible, which does not say that the witch, or 
pretended witch, raised up the dead body of Samuel by 
her own power, but, as it clearly appears, he was per- 





beast in my pretty ark. But this was only a piece of 





mitted by the divine will to appear, to confound the pre. 
sumption of Saul; and that the witch herself was really 
as much frightened and confounded at the miracle as 
Saul himself, not expecting a real appearance; but 
probably having prepared some juggling, slight-of-hand 
tricks, and sham appearance, to deceive the eyes of Sau!; 
whereas, she, nor any one living, had ever the power to 
raise the dead to life, but only He who made them from 
the first. These reasons I might have read in Stack. 
house itself, if I had been old enough, and have read 
them in that very book, since I was older, but at that 
time I looked at little beyond the picture. 

These stories of witches so terrified me, that my sleeps 
were broken, and in my dreams I always had a fancy of 
a witch being in the room with me. I know now that 
it was only nervousness; but though I can laugh at it 
now as well as you, ladies, if you knew what I suffered, 
you would be thankful that you have had sensible people 
about you to instruct you and teach you better. I was 
let grow up wild like an ill weed, and thrived according. 
ly. One night that I had been terrified in my sleep 
with my imaginations, I got out of bed and crept softly 
to the adjoining room. My room was next to where my 
aunt usually sat when she was alone. Into her room I 
crept for relief from my fears. The old lady was not 
yet retired to rest, but was sitting with her eyes half 
open, half closed—her spectacles tottering wpon her 
nose—her head nodding over her prayer-book—her lips 
mumbling the words as she read them, or half read them, 
in her dozing posture—her grotesque appearance—her 
old-fashioned dress, resembling what I had seen in that 
fatal picture in Stackhouse : all this, with the dead time 
of night, as it seemed to me (for I had gone through my 
first sleep), joined to produce a wicked fancy in me, that 
the form which I had beheld was not my aunt, but some 
witch. Her mumbling of her prayers confirmed me in 
this shocking idea. I had read in Glanvil, of those 
wicked creatures reading their prayers backwards, and 
T thought that this was the operation which her lips 
were at this time employed about. Instead of flying to 
her friendly lap for that protection which I had so often 
experienced when I have been weak and timid, I shrunk 
vack terrified and bewildered to my bed, where I lay in 
broken sleeps and miserable fancies, till the morning, 
which I had so much reason to wish for, came. My 
fancies a little wore away with the light; but an im- 
pression was fixed, which could not for a long time bo 
done away. In the day-time, when my father and mother 
were about the house, when I saw them familiarly speak 
to my aunt, my fears all vanished ; and when the good 
creature has taken me upon her knees, and shown me 
any kindness more than ordinary, at such times I have 
melted into tears, and longed to tell her what naughty 
foolish fancies I had had of her. But when night re- 
turned, that figure which I had seen recurred—the pos- 
ture, the half-closed eyes, the mumbling and muttering 
which I had heard—a confusion was in my head, who it 
was I had seen that night: it was my aunt, and it was 
not my aunt. It was that good creature who loved me 
above all the world, engaged at her good task of devo- 
tions—perhaps praying for some good to me. Again, it 
was a witch—a creature hateful to God and man, read- 
ing backwards the good prayers; who would perhaps 
destroy me. In these conflicts of mind, I passed several 
wecks, till, by a revolution in my fate, I was removed to 
the house of a female relation of my mother’s, in a dis- 
tant part of the country, who had come on a visit to our 
house, and observing my lonely ways, and apprehensive 
of the ill effect of my mode of living, upon my health, 
begged leave to take me home to her house, to reside for 
a short time. I went, with some reluctance at leaving 
my closet, my dark walk, and even my aunt, who had 
been such a source of both love and terror to me. But 
I went, and soon found the grand effects of a change of 
scene. Instead of melancholy closets, and lonely avenues 
of trees, I saw lightsome rooms and cheerful faces: I 
had companions of my own age. No books were al- 
lowed me but what were rational and sprightly—that 
gave me mirth or gave me instruction. I soon learned 
to laugh at witch stories; and when I returned, after 
three or four months’ absence, to our own house, my 
good aunt appeared to me in the same light in which I 
had viewed her from my infancy, before that foolish fancy 
possessed me, or rather, I should’ say, more kind, more 
fond, more loving than before. It is impossible to say 
how much good that lady, the kind relation of my 
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mother’s that I spoke of, did to me by changing the 
scene. Quite a new turn of ideas was given to me: | 
became sociable and companionable ; my parents soon 
discovered a change in me, and I have found a similar 
alteration in them. They have been plainly more fond 
of me since that change, as from that time I learned to 
conform myself more to their way of living. I have 
never since had that aversion to company and going out 
with them, which used to make them regard me with less 
fondness than they would have wished to show. I im- 
pute almost all that I had to complain of in their neglect, 
to my having been a little unsociable, uncompaniable 
mortal. I lived in this manner for a year or two—pass- 
ing my time between our house and the lady’s who so 
kindly took me in hand, until by her advice I was sent 
to this school; where I have told you, ladies, what, for 
fear of ridicule, I never ventured to tell any person be- 
sides, the story of my foolish and naughty fancy. 


—— 


CHARLOTTE WILMOT ; 
oR, 
THE MERCHANT'S DAUGHTER. 


Until I was eleven years of age, my life was one con- 
tinued series of indulgence and delight. My father was 
a merchant, and supposed to be in very opulent circum- 
stances, at least I thought so, for at a very early age I 
perceived that we lived in a more expensive way than 
any of my father’s friends did. It was not the pride of 
birth, of which, Miss Withers, you once imagined you 
might justly boast, but the mere display of wealth, that 
I was early taught to set an undue value on. My 
parents spared no cost for masters to instruct me: I had 
a French governess, and also a woman-servant whose 
sole business was to attend on me. My play-room was 
crowded with toys, and my dress was the admiration of 
all my youthful visiters, to whom I gave balls and enter- 
tainments as often as I pleased. I looked down on all 
my young companions as my inferiors; but I chiefly 
assumed airs of superiority over Maria Hartley, whose 
father was a clerk in my father’s counting-house, and 
therefore I concluded she would regard the fine show I 
made with more envy and admiration than any other of 
my companions. In the days of my humiliation, which 
I too soon experienced, I was thrown on the bounty of 
her father for support. To be a dependent on the charity 
of her family, seemed the heaviest evil that could have 
befallen me ; for I remembered how often I had displayed 
my finery and my expensive ornaments, on purpose to 
enjoy the triumph of my superior advantages ; and with 
shame I now speak it, I have often glanced at her plain 
linen frock, when I showed her my beautiful ball-dresses. 
Nay, I once gave her a hint, which she so well under- 
stood that she burst into tears, that I could not invite her 
to some of my parties, because her mamma once sent her 
on my birth-day in a coloured frock. I cannot now 
think of my want of feeling without excessive pain ; but 
one day I saw her highly amused with some curious 
toys, and on her expressing the pleasure the sight of 
them gave her, I said, « Yes, they are very well for those 
who are not acevetomed to these things; but for my 
part, I have so many, I am tired of them, and I am quite 
delighted to pass an hour in the empty closet your 
mamma allows you to receive your visiters in, because 
there is nothing there to interrupt the conversation.” 


Once, as | have said, Maria was betrayed into tears: | 


now that I insulted her by calling her own small apart- 
ment an empty closet, she turned quick upon me, but 
not in anger, saying, “ O, my dear Miss Wilmot, how 
very sorry I am ”* here she stopped; and though I 
knew not the meaning of her words, I felt it as a reproof. 
{ hung down my head abashed ; yet, perceiving that she 
was all that day more kind and obliging-than ever, and 
being conscious of not having merited this kindness, I 
thought she was mean-spirited, and therefore I consoled 
myself with having discovered this fault in her, for I 
thought my arrogance was full as excusable as her 
meanness, 

In a few days I knew my error; I learned why Maria 
had been so kind, and why she had said she was sorry. 
It was for me, proud disdainful girl that I was, that she 
svas sorry; she knew, though 1 did not, that my father 
Was on the brink of ruin: and it eame to pass, as she 
feared it would, that in a few days my play-room was 3s 














empty as Maria’s closet, and all my grandeur was at an 
end. 

My father had what is called an execution in the 
house ; every thing was seized that we possessed. 
splendid furniture, and even our wearing apparel, all my 
beautiful ball-dresses, my trinkets, and my toys, were 
taken away by my father’s merciless creditors. The 
week in which this happened was such a scene of hurry, 
confusion, and misery, that I will not attempt to de- 
scribe it. 

At the end of a week I found that my father and 
mother had gone out very early in the morning. Mr. 
Hartley took me home to his own house, and I expected 


to find them there; but, oh, what anguish did I feel, 


when I heard him tell Mrs. Hartley they had quitted 
England, and that he had brought me home to live with 
them! In tears and sullen silence, I passed the first 
day of my entrance into this despised house. Maria was 
from home. All the day I sat in a corner of the room, 
grieving for the departure of my parents; and if for a 
moment I forgot that sorrow, I tormented myself with 
imagining the many ways which Maria might invent, to 
make me feel in return the slights and airs of superiority 
which I had given myself over her. Her mother began 
the prelude to what I expected, for I heard her freely 
censure the imprudence of my parents. She spoke in 
whispers: yet, though I could not hear every word, I 
made out the tenor of her discourse. She was very 
anxious, lest her husband should be involved in the ruip 
of our house. He was the chief clerk in my father’s 
counting-house: towards evening he came in and 
quieted her fears, by the welcome news that he had 
obtained a more lucrative situation than the one he had 
lost. 

At eight in the evening, Mrs. Hartley said to me, 
“Miss Wilmot, it is time for you to be in bed, my dear ;” 
and ordered the servant to show me up stairs, adding, 
that she supposed she must assist me to undress, but that 
when Maria came home, she must teach me to wait on 
myself. ‘The apartment in which I was to sleep, was at 
the top of the house. The walls were white-washed, and 
the roof was sloping. There was only one window in 
the room, a small casement, through which the bright 


| moon shone, and it seemed to me the most melancholy 


sight I had ever beheld. In broken and disturbed slum- 
bers I passed the night. When I awoke in the morning, 
she whom I most dreaded to see, Maria, who I supposed 
had envied my former state, and who I now felt certain 
would exult over my present mortifying reverse of fortune, 
stood by my bed-side. She awakened me from a dream, 
in which I thought she was ordering me to fetch her 
something ; and on my refusal, she said I must obey her, 
for I was now her servant. Far differently from what 
my dreams had pictured, did Maria address me! She 
said, in the gentlest tone imaginable, “ My dear Miss 
Wilmot, my mother begs you will come down to break- 
fast. Will you give me leave to dress you!” My 


Our | 


prcud heart would not suffer me to speak, and I began | 


to attempt to put on my clothes; but never having been 
used to do any thing for myself, I was unable to perform 
it, and was obliged to accept of the assistance of Maria. 
She dressed me, washed my face, and combed my hair; 
and as she did these services for me, she said in a most 
respectful manner, “1s this the way you like to wear 
this, Miss Wilmot ?” or, “ Is this the way you like dhis 
done ?” and curtsied as she gave me every fresh article 
to put on. The slights I expected to receive from Maria, 
would not-have distressed me more than the delicacy of 
her behaviour did. I hung down my head with shame 
and anguish. 

In a few days Mrs. Hartley ordered her daughter to 
instruct me in such useful works and employments as 
Maria knew. Of every thing which she called useful I 
was most ignorant. My accomplishments I found were 
held in small estimation here, by all indeed, except 
Maria. She taught me nothing withvut the kindest 
apologies for being obliged to teach me, who, she said, 
was so excellent in all elegant arts, and was for ever 
thanking me for the pleasure she had formerly received 
from my skill in music and pretty fancy works. The 
distress I was in, made these complimentary speeches, 
not flatteries, but sweet drops of comfort to my degraded 
heart, almost broken with misfortune and remorse. 

I remained at Mr. Hartley’s but two months ; for at 
the end of that time my father inherited a considerable 
property by the death of a distant relation, which has 
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| enabled him to settle his affairs. He established himself 


again as a merchant; but as he wished to retrench his 
expenses, and begin the world again on a plan of atrict 
economy, he sent me to this school to finish my educa- 
tion. i 
—>— 
SUSAN YATES; 
oR, 
FIRST GOING TO CHURCH. 

I was born and brought up in a house in which my 
parents had all their lives resided, which stood in the 
midst of that lonely tract of land called the Lincolnshire 
Fens. Few families besides our own lived near the spot, 
both because it was reckoned an unwholesome air, and 
because its distance from any town or market made it 
an inconvenient situation. My father was in no very 
atfluent circumstances, and it was a sad necessity which 
he was put to, of having to go many miles to fetch any 
thing from the nearest village, which was full seven 
miles distant, through a sad miry way that at all times 
made it heavy walking, and after rain was almost im- 
passable. But he had no horse or carriage of his own. 

The church which belonged to the parish in which 
our house was situated, stood in this village; and its 
distance being, as I said before, seven miles from our 
house, made it quite an impossible thing for my mother 
or me to think of going to it. Sometimes, indeed, on a 
fine dry Sunday, my father would rise early, and take 
a walk to the village, just to see how goodness thrived, 
as he used to say, but he would generally return tired, 
and the worse for his walk. It is scarcely possible to 
explain to any one who has not lived in the fens, what 
difficult and dangerous walking it is. A mile is as good 
as four, I have heard my father say, in those parts. My 
mother, who in the early part of her life had lived in a 
more civilised spot, and had been used to constant 
church-going, would often lament her situation. It was 
from her I early imbibed a great curiosity and anxiety to 
see that thing, which I had heard her call a church, and 
so often lament that she could never go to. I had seen 
houses of various structures, and had seen in pictures the 
shapes of ships and boats, and palaces and temples, but 
never rightly any thing that could be called a church, or 
that could satisfy me about its form. Sometimes I thought 
it must be like our house, and sometimes I fancied it 
must be more like the house of our neighbour Mr. Sutton, 
which was bigger and handsomer than ours. Some- 
times I thought it was a great hollow cave, such as I 
have heard my father say the first inhabitants of the earth 
dwelt in. Then I thought it was like a wagon, ora 
cart, and that it must be something moveable. The shape 
of it ran in my mind strangely, and one day I ventured 
to ask my mother, what was that foolish thing she was 
always longing to go to, and which she called a church. 
Was it any thing to eat or drink, or was it only tike a 
huge plaything, to be seen and stared at ?—I was not 
quite five years of age when I made this enquiry. 

This question, so oddly put, made my mother smile ; 
but in a little time she put on a more grave look, and 
informed me, that a church was nothing that I had sap- 
posed it, but it was a great building, far greater than any 
house which I had seen, where men, and women, and 
children, came together twice a day on Sundays, to hear 
the Bible read, and make good resolutions for the week 
to come. She told me, that the fine music which we 
sometimes heard in the air, came from the bells of St. 
Mary’s church, and that we never heard it but when the 
wind was in a particular point. This raised my wonder 
more than all the rest; for I had somehow conceived 
that the noise which I heard, was occasioned by birds up 
in the air, or that it was made by the angels, whom (so 
ignorant was I till that time) I had always considered to 
be a sort of birds: for before this time I was totally 
ignorant of any thing like religton, it being a principle 
of my father, that young heads should not be told too 


many things at once, for fear they should get confused 
| ideas and no clear notions of any thing. We had always 


indeed so far observed Sundays, that no work was done 
upon that day, and upon that day I wore my best muslin 
frock, and was not allowed to sing or to be hoisy 3 but I 
never understocd why that day should differ from any 
other. We had no public meetings: indeed, the few 
straggling houses which were near us, would have fur- 
nished but a slender congregation ; and the loneliness of 
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the place we lived in, instead of making us more sociable | 
and drawing us closer together, as my mother used to 
say it ought to have done, seemed to have the effect of | 
making us more distant and averse to society than other | 
people. One or two good neighbours indeed we had, 
but not in numbers to give me an idea of church at- 
tendance. 

But now my mother thought it high time to give me 
some clearer instruction in the main points of religion, 
and my father came readily into her plan. I was now 
permitted to sit up half an hour later on a Sunday even- 
ing, that I might hear a portion of scripture read, which 
had always been their custom, though by reason of my 
tender age, and my father’s opinion on the impropriety 
of children being taught too young, I had never till now 
been an auditor. I was taught my prayers, and those 
things which you, ladies, I doubt not, had the benefit of 
being instructed in at a much earlier age. 

The clearer my notions on these points became, they 
only made me more passionately long for the privilege 
of joining in that social service, from which it seemed 
that we alone, of all the inhabitants of the land, were 
debarred ; and when the wind was in that point which 
enabled the sound of the distant bells of St. Mary’s to 
be heard over the great moor which skirted our house, I 
have stood out in the air to catch the sounds, which I 
almost devoured ; and the tears have come into my eyes, 
when sometimes they seemed to speak to me almost in 
articulate sounds, to come to church, and because of the 
great moor, which was between me and them, I could 
not come; and the too tender apprehensions of these 
things have filled me with a religious melancholy, With 
thoughts like these, I entered into my seventh year. 

And now the time was come, when the great moor 
was no longer to separate me from the object of my 
wishes and of my curiosity. My father having some 
money left him by the will of a deceased relation, we 
ventured to set up a sort of a carriage—no very superb 
one, I assure you, ladies; but in that part of the world 
it was looked upon with some envy by our poorer neigh- 
bours. The first party of pleasure which my father 
proposed to take in it, was to the village where I had so 
often wished to go, and my mother and I were to ac- 
company him; for it was very fit, my father observed, 
that little Susan should go to church, and learn how to | 
behave herself, for we might some time or other have | 
occasion to live in London, and not always be confined 
to that out-of-the-way spot. 

It was on a Sunday morning that we set out, my little 
heart beating with almost breathless expectation. The 
day was fine, and the roads as good as they ever are in 
those parts. I was so happy and so proud! I was lost 
in dreams of what I was going to see. At length the 
tall steeple of St. Mary’s church came in view. It was 
pointed out to me by my father, as the place from which 
that music had come, which I had heard over the moor, 
and had fancied to be angels singing. I was wound up 
to the highest pitch of delight, at having visibly presented 
to me the spot from which had proceeded that unknown 
friendly music ; and when it began to peal, just as we 
approached the village, it seemed to speak, Susan is 
come, as plainly as it used to invite me to come, when I 
heard it over the moor. I pass over our alighting at the 
house of a relation, and all that passed till [ went with 
my father and mother to church. 

St. Mary’s church is a great church for such a small 
village as it stands in. My father said it had been a 
cathedral, and that it had once belonged to a monastery, 
but the monks were all gone. Over the door there was 
stone work, representing saints and bishops, and here 
and there along the sides of the church, there were 
figures of men’s heads, made in a strange grotesque way : 
I have since seen the same sort of figures in the round 
tower of the Temple-church in London. My father said 
they were very improper ornaments for such a place, 
and so I now think them; but it seems the people who 
built these great churches in old times, gave themselves 
more liberties than they do now; and I remember that 
when I first saw them, and before my father had made 
this observation, though they were so ugly and out of 
shape, and some of them seem to be grinning and dis- 
torting their features with pain or with laughter, yet 
being placed upon a church, to which I had come with 
such serious thoughts, I could not help thinking they 
had some serious meaning; and I looked at them with 








wonder, but without any temptation to laugh, I some- 


how fancied they were the representation of wicked 
people set up as a warning. 

When we got into the church, the service was not 
begun, and my father kindly took me round, to show me 
the monuments and every thing else remarkable. I re- 
member seeing one of a venerable figure, which my 
father said had been a judge. The figure was kneeling 
as if it was alive, before a sort of desk, with a book, I 
suppose the Bible, lying on it. I somehow fancied the 
figure had a sort of life in it, it seemed so natural, or 
that the dead judge that it was done for, said his prayers 
at it still, This wasa silly notion, but I was very young, 
and had passed my little life in a remote place, where I 
had never seen any thing or known any thing; and the 
awe which I felt at first being in a church, took from me 
all power but that of wondering. I did not reason about 
any thing; I was too young. Now I understand why 
monuments are put up for the dead, and why the figures 
which are put upon them are described as doing the 
actions which they did in their lifetimes, and that they 
are a sort of pictures set up for our instruction. But all 
was new and surprising to me on that day—the long 
windows with little panes, the pillars, the pews made of 
oak, the little hassocks for the people to kneel on, the 
form of the pulpit, with the sounding-board over it, 
gracefully carved in flower-work. To you, who have 
lived all your lives in populous places, and have been 
taken to church from the earliest time you can remem- 
ber, iny admiration of these things must appear strangely 
ignorant. But I was a lonely young creature, that had 
been brought up in remote places, where there was 
neither church nor church-going inhabitants. I have 
since lived in great towns, and seen the ways of churches 
and of worship, and I am old enough now to distinguish 
between what is essential in religion, and what is merely 
formal or ornamental. 

When my father had done pointing out to me the 
things most worthy of notice about the church, the 
service was almost ready to begin ; the parishioners had 
most of them entered, and taken their seats; and we 
were shown into a pew, where my mother was already 
seated. Soon after, the clergyman entered, and the organ 
began to play what is called the voluntary. [had never 
seen so many people assembled before. At first I thought 
that all eyes were upon me, and that because I was 2. 
stranger. I was terribly ashamed and confused at first ; 


| but my mother helped me to find out the places in the 


prayer-book, and being busy about that, took off some of 
my painful apprehensions. I was no stranger to the 
order of the service, having often read in the prayer-book 
at home; but my thoughts being confused, it puzzled 
mea little to find out the responses and other things, 
which I thought I knew so well; but I went through it 
tolerably well. One thing which has often troubled me 
since, is, that I am afraid I was too full of myself, and of 
thinking how happy I was, and what a privilege it was 
for one that was so young, to join in the service with so 
many grown people, so that I did not attend enough to 
the instruction which I might have received. I remem- 
ber, I foolishly applied every thing that was said to 
myself, so as it could mean nobody but myself, I was so 
full of my own thoughts, All that assembly of people 
seemed to me as if they were come together only to show 
me the way of a church. Not but I received some very 
affecting impressions from some things which I heard 
that day: but the standing up and the sitting down of 
the people; the organ; the singing :—the way of all 
these things took up more of my attention than was 
proper; or I thought it did. I believe I behaved better, 
and was more serious when I went a second time, and a 
third time: for now we went as a regular thing every 
Sunday, and continued to do so, till by a still further 
change for the better in my father’s circumstances, we 
removed to London. Oh! it was a happy day for me 
my first going to St. Mary’s church ; before that day I 
used to feel like a little outcast in the wilderness, like 
one that did not belong to the world of Christian people. 
I have never felt like a little outcast since. But I never 
can hear the sweet noise of bells, that I don’t think of 
the angels singing, and what poor but pretty thoughts I 
had of angels in my uninstructed solitude, 





ARABELLA HARDY ; 
oR, 
THE SEA VOYAGE. 


I was born in the East Indies. I lost my father and 
mother young. At the age of five, my relations thought 
it proper that I should be sent to England for my edu- 
cation. I was to be entrusted to the care of a young 
woman who had a character for great humanity and dis- 
cretion ; but just as I had taken leave of my friends, and 
we were about to take our passage, the young woman 
suddenly fell sick, and could not go on board. In this 
unpleasant emergency, no one knew how to act. The 
ship was at the very point of sailing, and it was the last 
which was to sail for the season. At length the captain, 
who was known to my friends, prevailed upon my rela- 
tion who had come with us to see us embark, to leave 
the young woman on shore, and to let me embark sepa- 
rately. There was no possibility of getting any other 
female attendant for me, in the short time allotted for 
our preparation ; and the opportunity of going by that 
ship was thought too valuable to be lost. No other ladies 
happened to be going, and so I was consigned to the 
care of the captain and his crew—rough and unac- 
customed attendants for a young creature, delicately 
brought up as I had been ; but indeed they did their best 
to make me not feel the difference. The unpolished 
sailors were my nursery-maids and my waiting-women. 
Every thing was done by the captain and the men to 
accommodate me, and make me easy. I had a little 
room made out of the cabin, which was to be considered 
as my room, and nobody might enter into it. The first 
mate had a great character for bravery, and all sailor- 
like accomplishments ; but with all this he had a gentle- 
ness of manners, and a pale, feminine cast of face, from 
ill health and a weakly constitution, which subjected him 
to some ridicule from the officers, and caused him to be 
named Betsy. He did not much like the appellation, 
but he submitted to it the better, saying that those who 
gave him a woman’s name, well knew that he had a 
man’s heart, and that in the face of danger he would go 
as far as any man. To this young man, whose real 
name was Charles Atkinson, by a lucky thought of the 
captain, the care of me was especially entrusted. Betsy 
was proud of his charge, and, to do him justice, acquitted 
himself with great diligence and adroitness through the 
whole of the voyage, From the beginning I had some- 
how looked upon Betsy as a woman, hearing him so 
spoken of, and this reconciled me in some measure to 
the want of a maid, which I had been used to. But I 
was a manageable girl at all times, and gave nobody 
much trouble. 

I have not knowledge enough to give an account of 
my voyage, or to remember the names of the seas we 
passed through, or the lands which we touched upon, in 
our course. The chief thing I can remember (for I do 
not recollect the events of the voyage in any order,) was 
Atkinson taking me upon deck, to see the great whales 
playing about in the sea. There was one great whale 
came bounding up out of the sea, and then he would dive 
into it again, and then would come up at a distanco 
where nobody expected him, and another whale was 
following after him, Atkinson said they were at play, 
and that the lesser whale loved that bigger whale, and 
kept it company all through the wide seas : but I thought 
it strange play, and a frightful kind of love: for I every 
minute expected they would come up to our ship, and 
toss it. But Atkinson said a whale was a gentle crea- 
ture, and it was a sort of sea-elephant, and that the most 
powerful creatures ity nature are always the least hurtful. 
And he told me how men went out to take these whales, 
and stuck long pointed darts into them; and how the 
sea was discoloured with the blood of these poor whales 
for many miles distance ; and I admired the courage of 
the men, but I was sorry for the inoffensive whale. 
Many other pretty sights he used to show me, when he 
was not on watch, or doing some duty for the ship. No 
one was more attentive to his duty than he ; but at such 
times as he had leisure, he would show me all pretty 
sea-sights :—the dolphins and porpoises that came before 
a storm, and all the colours which the sea changed to ; 
how sometimes it was a deep blue, and then a deep 
green, and sometimes it would seem all on fire; all these 
various appearances he would show me, and attempt to 
explain the reason of them to me, as well as my young 
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capacity would admit of. There was a lion and a tiger 
on board, going to England as a present to the king; and 
it was a great diversion to Atkinson and me, after I had 
got rid of my first terrors, to see the ways of these beasts 
in their dens, and how venturous the sailors were in 
putting their hands through the grates, and patting their 
rough coats. Some of the men had monkeys, which 
ran loose about, and the sport was for the men to loose 
them, and find them again. The monkeys would run 
up the shrouds, and pass from tope to rope, with ten 
times greater alacrity than the most experienced sailor 
could follow them; and sometimes they would hide 
themselves in the most unthought-of places, and when 
they were found, they would grin, and make mouths, as 
ifthey had sense. Atkinson described to me the ways 
of these little animals in their native woods, for he had 
seen them. Oh, how many ways he thought of to amuse 
me in that long voyage! 

Sometimes he would describe to me the odd shapes 
and varieties of fishes that were in the sea, and tell me 
tales of the sea-monsters that lay hid at the bottom, and 
were seldom seen by men ; and what a glorious sight it 
would be, if our eyes could be sharpened to behold all 
the inhabitants of the sea at once, swimming in the great 
deeps, as plain as we see the gold and silver fish in a 
bowl of glass. With such notions he enlarged my infant 
capacity to take in many things. 

Ween in foul weather I have been terrified at the 
motion of the vessel, as it rocked backwards and forwards, 
he would still my fears, and tell me that I used to be 
rocked so once in a cradle, aud that the sea was God’s 
bed, and the ship our cradle, and we were as safe in that 
greater motion, as when we felt that lesser one in our 
little wooden sleeping-places. When the wind was up, 
and sang through the sails, and disturbed me with its 
violent clamours, he would call it music, and bid me 
hark to the sea-organ, and with that name he quieted my 
tender apprehensions. When I have looked around 
with a mournful face at seeing all men about me, he 
would enter into my thoughts, and tell me pretty stories 
of his mother and his sisters, and a female cousin that 
he loved better than his sisters, whom he called Jenny, 
and say that when we got to England I should go and 
see them, and how fond Jenny would be of his little 
daughter, as he called me; and with these images of 
women and females which he raised in my fancy, he 
quieted me for a while. One time, and never but once, 
he told me that Jenny had promised to be his wife if 
ever he came to England, but that he had his doubts 
whether he should live to get home, for he was very 
sickly. This made me cry bitterly. 

That I dwell so long upon the attention of this Atkin- 
son, is only because his death, which happened just 
before we got to England, affected me so much, that he 
alone of all the ship’s crew has engrossed my mind ever 
since; though indeed the captain and all were singularly 
kind to me, and strove to make up for my uneasy and 
unnatural situation. The boatswain would pipe for my 
diversion, and the sailor-boy would climb the dangerous 
mast for my sport. The rough foremast-man would 
never willingly appear before me, till he had combed his 
long black hair smooth and sleek, not to terrify me. The 
officers got up a sort of play for my amusement, and 
Atkinson, or, as they called him, Betsy, acted the 
heroine of the piece. All ways that could be contrived, 
were thought upon, to reconcile me to my lot. I was 
the universal favourite ; I do not know how deservedly ; 
but I suppose it was because I was alone, and there was 
no female in the ship besides me. Had I come over with 
female relations or attendants, I should have excited no 
particular curiosity ; I should have required no uncom- 
mon attentions. I was one little woman among a crew 
of men; and I believe the homage which I have read 
that men universally pay to women, was in this case 
directed to me, in the absence of all other womenkind. 
I do not know how that might be, but I was a little 
princess among them, and I was not six years old. 

I remember the first drawback which happened to my 
comfort was Atkinson’s not appearing the whole of one 
day. The captain tried to reconcile me to it, by saying 
that Mr. Atkinson was confined to his cabin; that he 
was not quite well, but a day or two would restore him. 
I begged to be taken in to see him, but this was not 
granted. A day, and then another came, and another, 
and no Atkinson was visible, and I saw apparent solici- 





to put on their best countenances before me, and to be 
more than usually kind to me. At length, by the desire 
of Atkinson himself, as I have since learned, I was per- 
mitted to go into his cabin and see him. He was sitting 
up, apparently in a state of great exhaustion; but his 
face was lighted up when he saw me, and he kissed me, 
and told me that he was going a great voyage, far longer 
than that which we had p&ssed together, and he should 
never come back; and though I was so young, I under- 
stood well enough that he meant this of his death, and I 
cried sadly ; but he comforted me, and told me, that I 
must be his little executrix, and perform his last will, 
and bear his Jast words to his mother and his sisters, and 
to his cousin Jenny, whom I should see in a short time ; 
and he gave me his blessing, as a father would bless bis 
child, and he sent a last kiss by me to all his female 
relations, and he made me promise that I would go and 
see them when I got to England, and soon after this he 
died; but I was in another part of the ship when he 
died, and I was not told it till we got to shore, which 
was a few days after ; but they kept telling me that he 
was better and better, and that I should soon see him, 
but that it disturbed him to talk with any one. Oh, 
what a grief it was, when I learned that I bad lost an old 
ship-mate, that had made an irksome situation so bearable 
by his kind assiduities; and to think that he was gone, 
and I could never repay him for his kindness ! 

When I had been a year and a half in England, the 
captain, who had made another voyage to India and 
back, thinking that time had alleviated a little the sorrow 
of Atkinson’s relations, prevailed upon my friends who 
had the care of me in England, to let him introduce me 
to Atkinson’s mother and sisters. Jenny was no more; 
she had died in the interval, and I never saw her. Grief 
for his death had brought on a consumption, of which 
she lingered about a twelvemonth, and then expired. 
But in the mother and the sisters of this excellent young 
man, I have found the most valuable friends I possess 
on this side the great ocean. They received me from 
the captain as the little protégé of Atkinson, and from 
them I have learned passages of his former life : and this 
in particular, that the illness of which he died was 
brought on by a wound of which he never quite recover- 
ed, which he got in the desperate attempt, when he was 
quite a boy, to defend his captain against a superior 
force of the enemy which had boarded him, and which, 
by his premature valour, inspiriting the men, they finally 
succeeded in repulsing. This was that Atkinson, who, 
from his pale and feminine appearance, was called 
Betsy : this was he whose womanly care of me got him 
the name of a woman; who, with more than female 
attention, condescended to play the handmaid to a little 
unaccompanied orphan, that fortune had cast upon the 
care of a rough sea captain and his rougher crew. 


THE END. 





SONG. 


BY RICHARD HOWITT. 


We met, but were till then unknown, 
For our free lives have flowed apart : 
Yet both insensibly have grown 
Alike, in age and heart. 
Our lives were like two cheerful brooks, 
Which singing through the valleys go, 
Which run not near to mingle looks, 
Nor hear each other flow. 


Yet each some hidden charm obeys— 
The wide apart are now the nigh : 

We meet, we linger, and we gaze, 
Nor coldly wander by. 

The loved are met no more to part, 
The loneliness of life is gone : 

And hope to hope, and heart to heart, 
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Che Fan-Qui in China, 
in 1836-7. 


BY C. TOOGOOD DOWNING, ESQ. 
Mem. Roy. Coll. Surgeons 


PREFACE. 


Many persons may be puzzled to understand the mean- 
ing of the word Fan-qut. Those who have been to China 
| will comprehend it well enough, as they must often have 
| heard it applied to themselves. It literally signifies 
be barbarian wanderer,” or ‘outlandish demon; but 
| having been so long accustomed to the epithet, and hear- 
| ing it so often pronounced, we are willing to hope that 
| it is now generally used without intention to insult, and 
may be fairly translated “ Foreigner.” 

This term of reproach, therefore, if such it still be, 
| expresses in China, not only the English, but all Eu- 
| ropeans, Americans, Parseces, Arabs, Malays, and the in- 
| habitants of every other quarter of the globe, excepting 
their own celestial empire. 

The object of this work is to illustrate, in an easy and 
popular manner, the intercourse at present subsisting 
between those said Fan-quis and the children of Han. 
To take the reader through the Bocca Tigris up to the 
Provincial City, and to show him, in a more minute and 
descriptive manner than has yet been done, how matters 
really stand between them, the manner of life of both, 
| how the trade is at present conducted, and the prospects 
| which exist of a more friendly alliance. 

There are many circumstances which combine to ren- 
der this subject highly interesting to the British. To no 
| part of the world, indeed, is there a more lively interest 
| directed at the present moment than to China. The ex- 
| piration of the charter of the East India Company—the 
| working of the new system of free trade—the commis- 
| sions of Lord Napier and Captain Elliot—the increase 
| of the smuggling transactions and importation of opium, 
| with the recent exertions of the native government for 
| their suppression—the late severe edicts against Chris- 
| tianity—and the probable success of the attempts to in- 
troduce it through the medium of surgeon missionaries : 
| each of these points is sufficient to draw the attention of 
| he public to whatever promises to increase the stock of 
| information. 
| The writer considers that he had singular opportuni- 
ties for investigation, and cannot reproach himself with 
their neglect. As a medical man, he had admittance 
into the hospitals, and frequently into the most private 
recesses of the natives. Aware of these advantages, he 
| was careful to take a note on the spot of every peculiarity 
which came within his observation; while some little 
skill as a draughtsman contributed to fix the scenes in 
his memory. 

Acknowledgments are due to those gentlemen whose 
works have been consulted on abstruse or disputed ques- 
tions, and much obligation is felt to his friend, Captain 
Eyles, for his uniform kindness and attention to the 
writer during his residence in China, 

London, April, 1838, 
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CHAPTER I. 


China trade restricted to Canton—British free traders—Direct 


voyage—Double voyage—Straits’ produce—Time of proceed- 
ing to China—Monsoons—China seas—'T'yphoons—Destrue 
tion of native junks— Appearance of the ocean—Pulo Sapata 


—Dragon-flies—The Ladrones—Outside pilots—Dress of fish- 


ermen—Departure for Macao—Boitmen—Ola man-—Descrip- 
tion of fast-boat--Night among the islands—Ye-moon, Yat- 
moon--Passage between them--Ghos-paper, crackers, &¢.-- 
Ghos-pidgeon -Chinese bed--Pillow—Ghos-house—G hos-stick 
--Ghos-paper--Altercation among the fishermen--The larger 


Chee-chow—Ramble on shore—Departure and arrival at the 


port. 


In looking over my note-book, since my return to 
England, I was surprised to find in it many things, 
which have never yet, to my knowledge, appeared in 
any work on China. Circumstances, which of them- 
selves may be considered unimportant, are sometimes of 
the greatest consequence, when the information relative 
to the subject on which they bear, is scanty; and very 
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often the national character is more fully illustrated by 
them than by the greatest efforts of the cabinet. Im- 
pressed with this conviction, and sensible how interest- 
ing every thing connected with the Chinese is at the 
present moment, I am induced to submit to the public 
the following account of the intercourse of the British 
with them, while engaged in the purchase of teas at the 
port of Canton. If the good-natured reader is inclined 
to accompany me, I trust that I shall be able to give him 
a notion of European life in China, and, perhaps, to in- 
troduce him to as intimate an acquaintance with this 
singular people, as the very limited nature of our inter- 
course will now admit. 

It is well known that the whole of the trade of foreign- 
ers with the Chinese is restricted to a single port. At- 
tempts have lately been made to carry opium and other 
goods more to the northward, and to traffic with the na- 
tives in various inlets along the coast, but without suc- 
cess. Prejudice has assisted the action of the laws, in 
preventing all intercourse with strangers, but that allow- 
ed by the despotic government of the Celestial Empire. 
Fan-qui is the titte applied by the natives to all but their 
means, if we may 
judge by the gestures with which it is accompanied, 
«You horrid barbarous devil,” or something equally 


own brethren; and this term often 


complimentary. 

The British free traders proceed to the China seas, 
either direct, through the Straits of Banka and Gasper, 
or, having made a passage to one of the presidencies of 
India, continue what is called a double voyage, through 
the Straits of Malacca. The splendid Indiamen engaged 
in this service are an honour to the nation which sends 
them forth, and plainly point out the importance of the 
trade. They range from six hundred to fourteen hundred 
tons burden, and are fitted up in the best style for com- 
fort and security. The inhabitants of these wooden 
castles consist of a captain, three or four mates, a sur- 
geon, and from forty to eighty seamen, including petty 
officers. A few cannon are generally kept mounted, end 
small arms are in constant readiness, In the larger ves. 
sels, the uniform and etiquette of the Company’s service 
are still kept up; but ir others, the general manners of 
shipboard are more or }ass followed. 

The vessels direct from England generally carry as- 
sorted cargoes of European manufactures, and fill up as 
they pass through with Straits’ produce. This consists 
of great quantities of rattans, known by every boy as 
the schoolmaster’s canes; bags of betel nuts, tin, pep- 
per, and other produce of the islands, among which they 
are obliged to navigate. ‘There is a constant demand 
for these goods in China. 

The double-voyage ships, after landing their passen- 
gers at Madras, Bombay, or Calcutta, fill up with bales 
of raw cotton, and, perhaps, a few chests of opium. 
The trade in opium is, however, mostly carried on in 
vessels expressly built for the purpose. When they 
reach the Straits, every hole and corner is crammed 
with rattans and betel nuts, which are procured either at 


. ‘ ° : ° | 
Malacca or Singapore. Even the main and mizen chains 


and hammock-nettings are occasionally filled with these 
articles, whence the ship has a top-heavy cumbrous ap- 
pearance, so that if there be much swell, she will literally 
appear “ half-seas over.” 

After passing through the narrow channels, which 1s 
the most dangerous part of the voyage, we enter the 
China seas. The time generally chosen for the passage 
up to Canton, is either in June, July, or August, during 
the prevalence of the southwest monsoon, when the 
wind is more or less aft all the way, and allows the stud- 
ding-sails to be set. Besides, the wind is, generally, 
more moderate during this season; but when the north- 
easterly winds have set in, during the other half of the 
year, from October to April, the finest ship in the navy 
would find it difficult to beat up against them. 

The China seas have a very bad name among nayiga- 
tors, partly owing to the shores being but imperfectly 
laid down in charts; to the existence of numerous cur- 
rents, the strength and direction of which, at diflerent 
times of the year, either vary, or are imperfectly known ; 
and to the fact of some unfortunate vessel or other con- 
stantly stumbling upon some unknown reef or shallow 
soundings, 


There are also other ways of accounting for the loss | 


of numerous ships, which are constantly missing. At 
uncertain times of the year, but chiefly during the pre- 
valence of the northeast monsoon, the most tremendous 
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typhoons prevail, setting at utter defiance the skill and 
exertions of man; at one moment blowing directly 
astern, driving the ship with headlong violence before it, 
with the sea rising in mountainous waves over the 
taffril ; the next shifting ahead, taking every thing aback, 
and impelling her with equal violence in an opposite 
direction. Very few vessels have been able to outlive 
this weather; they are either buried stern foremost, im- 
mediately, or, if they survive the shock, they have to 
combat with the waves, without a stick or a piece of 
canvass left standing. ‘The large Chinese junks are fre- 
quently out during this weather, and almost invariably 
founder. They have been seen, eccasionally, by our 
ships, when just on the point of going down, and the 
poor wretches on board have been taken out of them, 
when they had given up all hopes of being saved. 


This unpleasant state of the weather, I must fairly 
own, I have never myself encountered. When I sailed 
up these seas, it was towards the latter end of August, 
and every thing then assumed a different appearance. 
After leaving the last blue trace of Pulo Pisang and 
Timoar far away astern, the gentle breeze, varying from 
west-southwest to southwest, wafted us, with every stud- 
ding-sail set, at the rate of two or three knots an hour, 
towards the place of ourdestination. The ship, like a huge 
black-bodied bird, with its white wings extended, might 
then be seen cleaving her way, with a firm yet almost in- 
sensible motion, over the bosom of the waters—the wide 
smooth expanse around reflecting back the rays of the 
burning sun, and only occasionally disturbed by the 
frolics of bonetas and albicores, springing out of, and 
returning to, the waters. The heavens were beautifully 
clear, without a cloud to be seen, whilst a booby or two 
would flap lazily along amongst the rigging, or a Mother 
Carey’s chicken, or a swallow, would wheel and skim 
along the surface of the ocean. 

As we passed along, in this easy and delightful man- 
ner, those who had never been here before expected to 
find something uncommon, even in the appearance of 
natural objects. The little island of Pulo Sapata was 
gazed upon with curiosity, as one of the places where it 
is reported the Chinese procure their swallows’ nests, so 
much esteemed in that country for the making of soup. 
Some little birds of this species flew into the ports and 
were taken, but no difference was discoverable between 
them and those of our own country. It was noticed that 
the sea presented at different times the appearance of 
strong ripplings, and once or twice a portion of it seem- 
ed to be raised considerably above the surrounding parts, 
with a distinct and well-defined edge. ‘The sea was par- 
ticularly calm at the time, so that it could be well ob- 
served, 

As we approached the land, the wind fell'off nearly 
to a dead calm, and we were welcomed by the arrival of 
a great number of dragon flies, which played up and 
| down about the stern, exhibiting their splendid colours 
| in the direct blaze of the sun. 

After ten days’ sail from the Straits, the high land of 
the Ladrone Islands was discovered ahead. These lie 
directly at the mouth of the Canton river. The chan- 
nels between them are, for the most part, safe for ship- 
ping; but that to the eastward of the Lemma Island, 
called the Great Lemma channel, is generally ‘preferred. 
As we gradually approached them, the blue tint of the 
distance was seen streaked with white and yellow, and 
subsequently we could observe the steep sides clothed 
more or less with stunted vegetation, and cut in different 
parts into those garden terraces so peculiar to the Chinese, 
and which appear in the distance as so many steps, one 
above the other, for the purpose of ascending to the tops 
of the hills. 

These islands were named Ladrone by the Portuguese, 
| who appear to have expelled from them a great number 
| of pirates, who infested those parts, and did great injury 

to the Chinese shipping. The English, likewise, have 
| given a name to each of them—the Grand Ladrone and 
Asses’ Ears, for instance ; whilst the original names are 
still retained by the Chinese, and they will point you 
out Ye-moon, Yat-moon, Chee-chow, or any other you 
please to ask for. They are of uncertain vegetation : 
those which will bear cultivation are let out to farmers, 
and the barren ones are inhabited, at their pleasure, by 
fishermen and others. 

Off the Ladrones you see a few native boats, belong- 
ing either to fishermen or outside pilots, One of the 
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latter class is very quickly on board, to conduct the ship 
between the islands, as far as the Macao roads. 

These outside pilots are a very simple well-meaning 
race of people, who get their living by fishing, when 
they have finished their pilotage. _ As they are the first 
of the Chinese whom we meet with, we must devote a 
few lines to a description of their appearance. They 
are rather above the middle size, upright and active, 
The hair, which is always of a jet black colour, is shaved 
close in front, the portion behind being collected together 
and plaited in the form of a long queue, down the back. 
The dress consists simply of a long tunic, made of blue, 
white, or red nankeen, reaching down below the knees, 
similar in appearance to the round pinafore of an over- 
grown schoolboy, and a pair of loose trowsers made of 
the same material. No shoes are worn on the feet, ex- 
cept on very grand occasions. This description applies 
to the men, no women being allowed to go out to sea. 
These pilots are supposed to know the depth of water in 
the different channels, with the times of the changes of 
the tides, but very little trust is reposed in them, and 
they are not educated and sworn in for the office. 

As the ship works her way slowly among the islands, 
the pilot-boat is always sent to Macao to land the de- 
spatches and letters for China, and to bring off the inside 
pilot, without whom and his chop the vessel cannot pro- 
ceed up the river. If the ship gets on quickly, she has 
to wait for the boat either in the Macao roads, or at 
Lintin ; otherwise the boat returns to find her in the 
channel. 

I took up my abode on board the fast-boat, as it is 
called, at about three in the afternoon of a fine clear day, 
to proceed to Macao on this little expedition. There was 
very little wind stirring when we left the ship, and be- 
fore we reached the western extremity of the Asses’ 
Ears, to enter a little channel between the islands, it had 
died away altogether. Sufficient time was therefore al- 
lowed me to observe the companions with whom I was 
thus for a short time associated. ‘The outside pilot had 
left a man, whom he called his partner, on board the 
ship, to take charge during his own absence at Macao, 
He was a tall thin man, his hair turned gray with age, 
and of a kind mild expression of countenance. He 
wore a long frock, made of shining black linen. He 
had six men and two boys under his charge. ‘The men 
were kept for the purpose of working at the oars, and 
otherwise assisting in the management of the boat. One 
of the boys was the son of the pilot, and appeared to 
come out for pleasure; the other, about eleven years of 
age, acted as cook, and had the entire management of 
domestic matters. I was much struck with the air of 
cheerfulness and good-humour which seemed to reign 
among this little company. They talked and joked to- 
gether constantly, and, when their hands were not em- 
ployed in hard labour, were to be seen with a pipe in 
their mouths, or with one which took the circuit of the 
whole company. The old man was the only one among 
them who could speak a little English, and by the assist- 
ance of nods and gestures we managed to. understand 
each other tolerably. The boat was kept extremely 
clean. The hull was about the size of one of our Deal 
boats, about thirty feet long, much higher out of the 
water abaft than forward, with a cabin in the centre, and 
the other parts decked over with moveable boards, and 
arranged into compartments, as cupboards and kitchens. 
The water was kept in large vessels forward, and the re- 
moval of three or four planks abaft the cabin, discovered 
the whole arrangement of stoves, pots, and kettles, ne- 
cessary for practising the art and science of gastro- 
nomy, 

When there ie no wind, a moveable house is shipped 
overhead, to protect you from the intense heat of the 
sun. This is taken down again when the breeze springs 
up, and the sails are hoisted. The fore and mainmasts 
are supported, as with us, by backstays, and the whole 
apparatus of the rigging is very simple. The sails con- 
sist of squares of matting, sewn together, with a yard at 
the top for the purpose of hoisting, and cross-pieces of 
lighter bamboo below, at the distance of two or three feet 
asunder, in the same direction, for the purpose of stretch- 
ing the sail. The halyards are fastened nearer to one 
end of the yard than to the other, and are then passed 
through a block at the masthead. As the sail is hoisted, 
pieces of string fasten, in a loose manner, the cross 
pieces to the mast, keeping it from flying away, but yet 
allowing it to traverse freely up and down. 
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There is nothing wanting, then, but the sheet, which 
consists of numerous pieces of cord coming from the 
long end of the yard, and the extremities of the cross- 
pieces; these are gradually collected by means of clumsy 
wooden blocks, without sheaves, and ultimately termi- 
nate in a single rope, which is belayed upon deck. The 
rudder is very large, and would be well represented by a 
moderate sized grating, with a small capstan-bar attached. 
It is made to lift up, so as not to exceed the draught of 
the vessel in shallow water. 

This may be considered rather a minute description 
of this boat, but it merits it, perhaps, as it is considered 
to sail well, and to have a resemblance to some fishing- 
boats which may be seen on the eastern parts of our 
own coasts. Although the fast boats are made in the 
frailest manner, their buoyancy is such that they are 
ofien able to stand out the roughest weather, when ves- 
sels more strongly built would go to the bottom. 

It was completely dark by the time that we entered 
the little channel between the islands of Ye-moon and 
Yat-moon. Perfect silence reigned on board our little 
craft, and, as we passed close under the steep sides 
of the land, we heard the heavy dash of the waves upon 
the rocks, and had to use considerable exertion at times 
to avoid being carried among- the eddies, which were 
scarcely a boat’s Jength from us on either side. The 
men plied the oars stoutly, assisted when most needed 
by the helmsman and one of the boys. The narrowest 
part of the channel was soon passed, and the sides of 
the little islets could then be faintly traced against the 
dark sky, diverging on either hand, until lost in obscurity. 

At this time I was very much surprised by one of the 
little boys rushing down below, and almost immediately 
returning with a large piece of paper in his hand flaring 
and flaming in a violent manner. The sudden light 
thrown upon my companions enabled me to watch the 
expression of their countenances; but there was no- 
thing but the same calm and_apathetic gaze which I had 
before noticed. The lad went aft to the extreme end of 
the vessel, and held the burning paper high up in the 
air. When it was nearly consumed, he threw it from 
him with great care into the water. It floated on the 
surface, and its red light was still to be seen when we 
had receded some distance from the place. The boy 
seemed to look with satisfaction at the blaze, and when 
it was extinct he turned his eye towards the shore. 

A glowing light of a similar kind was then suddenly 
raised at the water’s edge of both the little islands, and 
we could hear distinctly a number of small reports fol- 
lowing each other with great rapidity. I was at no loss 
to understand the meaning of these noises, for the same 
thing took place, at the same moment, immediately over 
my head. A quantity of crackers were placed in a bas- 
ket, and having been lighted, were hoisted un a pole held 
by one of the men. About a hundred of these rascally 
little fireworks went off in rapid succession, which en- 
veloped me in a cloud of smoke, far from agreeable either 
to the eyes or to the nose. 

The idea of my being among the Ladrone or Robber 
islands made me at first imagine that mischief was in- 
tended, and that this was a signal for the approach of a 
The place, the extreme darkness, the 
perfect silence, and the belief that we had no other hu- 
man being in the neighbourhood, all contributed to 
alarm me for the moment. But every thing was quiet 
in a few minutes. Since this time, I have seen so much 
of these doings—crackers let off by thousands, amidst 
the clash and clang of instruments of music, ten thou- 
sand times more horrible than tin pots and kettles, with 
lights blazing and flaring in every direction, that they 
have become mere matter of fact with me, and I should 
now feel more inclined to look with astonishment at any 
person who should think them curious. 

The whole affair was a part of what the Chinese, in 
their broken English, call « Ghos-pidgeon”—a_propitia- 
tion to the gods of the waters for prosperous gales and 
fine weather. The practice is universal, and differs but 
little in its form throughout the whole nation, 

As if in answer to the call, a light breeze sprung up, 
by the time we were clear of the land. The oars were 
laid aside, the sails were set, and the greater number of 
the men stretched themselves on the deck, and quickly 
vied with each other in the loudness of their sleeping 
music, The Ghos-paper was frequently lighted during 
the night, as we passed along, and the red glare falling 
upon the deck showed the brawny sleepers as they lay. 
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No four-post bedstead, or even truckle, is required by 
the lower orders in this primitive country. The couch 
simply consists of a square picve of matting, laid upon 
the boards—upon this they lie, and rest the head upon 
a pillow, made in a very odd fashion. It is a kind of 
stool made of bamboo. Two thick pieces are bent into 
a semicircle for the sides, and connected together, about 
a foot apart at the bottom, by strong and firm sticks ; 
while thin elastic pieces of the same material pass across 
from one semicircle to the other, round the sides and the 
top. When this is placed on the ground, it forms an 
easy and elastic support for the head, but very different 
from a down or a patent India rubber pillow of our own 
land of comforts. 

On descending into the cabin to take up my lodging 
for the night, I found it very clean and lined with mat- 
ting, with one of those original head-pieces arranged for 
my accommodation. A light was burning in a little 
cupboard. On looking into it there was a great profu- 
sion of decoration, pieces of tinsel, artificial leaves, and 
the like, to be seen. At the back part was seated a little 
waxen image dressed out with silks and gaudy ribands, 
This was the guardian saint of the boat, to which the 
sailors, twice a day, offer sweetmeats, fruit, and little 
cups of tea. After waiting a due time, to see whether 
she will accept the offering, the boatmen generally assist 
her in the matter by swallowing it themselves. She is 
considered the patroness of sailors, and goes by the 
name of “ 'Tien-how, or Queen of Heaven.” In fact, it 
was a Ghos-house or church, which, upon enquiry, I 
found was never omitted even in the smallest vessel. A 
lamp fed with tea oil is kept constantly burning, night 
and day, for the purpose of lighting the ghos-paper, and 
renewing the ghos-stick, when it is burnt out. 

The ghos-stick is a composition, consisting chiefly of 
manure, rolled up into long sticks and dried in the sun. 
It burns without flame, like our touch-paper, and is used 
to set fire to the crackers, and having been placed on the 
end of a little stick, a piece is kept constantly burning 
in the ghos-house. Great quantities are brought over to 
this country and consigned to the publicans, for the light- 
ing of pipes and cigars. The ghos-paper is merely 
common paper dipped in oil, dried, and then ornamented 
with a little gold or silver leaf, and afterwards scented. 

By daylight it was become perfectly calm, so that 
when the tide turned against us we were obliged to run 
clese under the shore of one of the islands. Ranges of 
fishing stakes extended for some distance into the sea, 
and were watched by the natives, who sat with their 
families in small boats, and were chiefly employed in 
fishing with hand lines. These miserable people seem 
to be the outcasts of society, and as they live on these 
barren islands, and subsist almost entirely on fish, they 
appear more like scarecrows than human beings. Wild, 
haggard countenances and ragged filthy attire prevail 
throughout the whole. 

The approach of a large boat, to which they cannot 
be much accustomed, brought them out in great num- 
bers to find a market for their fish. But they tried to 
make too much by the strangers, and asked an exorbitant 
price for their goods, 

I ascertained this afterwards; but was much amused 
with the conversation which took place between them. 
The whole party of buyers and sellers took a great in- 
terest in the transaction, and stretched their necks to 
catch every word. At first our old pilot seemed to ask 
the price. He was answered by an old man of the op- 
posite company, who at the same time held up a fish by 
the tail. This reply did not appear to please, for it 
caused the whole of our party to utter, at the same mo- 
ment, a most expressive “ Yah!” This led to expostu- 
lation, and the throwing down of the unfortunate fish 
into the bottom of the boat with great indignation. An 
altercation ensued, followed by a violent recrimination 
at first between one or two, and finally between the 
whole of the natives, All talked at the same time, each 
one endeavouring to raise his voice above the other, 
while some screamed at and others mimicked the oppo- 
site party, until I really fancied myself, many thousand 
miles away from the place, taking a morning’s walk in 
Billingsgate. The slang (for such I am sure it must 
have been) continued to be profusely poured forth, until 
the distance made them give up all hopes of its being 
heard. “They wantshee too-muchee dollar for the 
fishee,” said the pilot, in answer to my enquiry as to the 








cause of the uproar, 
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After proceeding a little further, we approached an 
island called the Larger Chee-chow, and ran the boat 
into a little bay, where she grounded opposite to a few 
cottages, which were prettily situated on the edge of a 
high bank, overhanging the water. As we were to re- 
main here for a few hours until the tide turned, our little 
cook fell to work to prepare dinner for the men. 

The country looked very inviting, so I begged the old 
pilot to accompany me ashore, as it would not have been 
safe to go alone. ‘The stern of the vessel was pushed 
to some rocks, and we stepped by their means to the 
land. A winding path, with a gradual ascent, led us 
round the bank. It seemed to be well worn, and was 
bounded by thick and tangled bushes, mixed with a va- 
riety of wild flowers. The cottages we had seen were 
about four in number, inhabited by very decent people. 
The door of one of them was open, and discovered 
nearly the same appearance that I had seen in the cup- 
board of the boat, It was a ghos-house, which will al- 
ways be found wherever two or three houses are placed 
together. 

It being very unusual for any European to land on 
these islands, as we ascended the steep side of the hill 
the natives crowded about us, and manifested their as- 
tonishment at the peculiar dress and appearance of the 
stranger. It was to them a new and singular animal 
which they saw, and after exhausting their wit until no- 
body laughed, they would have proceeded with a prac- 
tical joke or two, but for the intercession of my old friend 
the pilot. The bare parts at the top of the island were 
spread over with the black nets of the fishermen, stretch- 
ed on the ground, to dry in the sun, and to undergo the 
process of repair; while the more fertile parts were 
covered with underwood and flowers, and the sides, cut 
into terraces, were laid out as kitchen gardens. Here 
and there might be seen a buffalo, chewing the cud in 
the shade of a broken piece of ground. Butterflies of 
every hue shaped their eccentric course through the air, 
and the heavy locust displayed its red wing, as it wheel- 
ed along the surface. 

The prospect from the top was truly delightful. It 
was a fine, clear hot day. The panorama around was 
bounded in different parts by the horizon of the sea, the 
top of the high and craggy Lantao, the’ peak of Lintin, 
and the faint blue trace of the distant shore. At a little 
distance appeared the calm unruffled sea, winding like 
an inland lake, among the islands, and bearing in the 
distance the sluggish ship immoveable upon the surface. 
The sun, too, being high in the heavens, threw the steril 
rocks into every variety of shade, tinted, according to 
the distance, from the faint blue into the deep and sombre 
brown. Immediately beneath appeared the path, wind- 
ing and slanting down to the water, with the little vil- 
lage, the minute baven, and the boat. 

The animated part of this landscape consisted of the 
fishermen mending their nets, and the upright form of 
the pilot, with his arm above his eyes, watching the 
rising of the coming breeze. An old telescope, which 
he valued as his best property, was put up occasionally 
to assist his survey of minute and distant objects. His 
face brightened with pleasure, as he observed the sky 
rise slowly in the east, and the extreme verge of the 
ocean become darkened. He then saw the glassy sur- 
face of the water spotted and streaked with cats-paws, 
varying their shape and direction every moment, and 
finally coalescing over the entire surface, raising it up 
into tiny trembling waves. 

The first sensation of the cool breeze was the signal 
to make our salaam to the natives; the boat was manned 
and pushed into deep water; the sails were hoisted, and 
we were soon running before the wind. A few hours’ 
sail brought us within sight of our port, 
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-Egg-boats—Portuguese settlement—Gov- 
ernment of the place—Residence of European ladies—Mar- 
quick’s hotel—Evening promenades philosopher— 
Servants and waiters—Barbarous language—Cave of Camoens 
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Macao and Canton—Broadway river—Departure—Port cus- 
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of outside pilot. 


Macao— Mandarins 


( binese 


Macao is first seen over a spit of land which forms the 
outer boundary of the harbour, Before rounding this 
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point, you have a full view of the place, which bears 
some resemblance to an amphitheatre, and strikes the 
eye of the stranger as one of surprising beauty. 

The country is broken into small hills, which slope 
down almost to the water’s edge. A handsome row of 
houses is built at the bottom of the small round bay, 
with a parade in front of it, embanked with stone against 
the encroachments of the sea. This is interrupted once 
or twice by granite quays with steps leading up to the 
top of the bank. Behind the terrace, the houses are 
built upon the steep sides of the hill, and, as nearly the 
whole of them are seen at a little distance, they appear 
jumbled together, and placed one on the top of the other. 
The variety of architecture adds to the singularity, as 
plain and simple gable-ends are mixed up with the tops 
of steeples, and light and airy summer-houses. 

Where the mass of buildings decreases to form the 
outskirts or suburbs of the town, it is flanked on the 
right by a very handsome church, and beyond that a fort 
on the top of the cliff. On the left rises a distinet and 
separate hill, on the summit of which is a Portuguese 
nunnery, while, beneath it, at the extreme end of the 
semicircle, is placed a castle, which protects the entrance 
of the inner harbour. 

On our approach, the opposite shore of the oval basin, 
broken into numerous little hillocks, was thrown into a 
great variety of shade and tint, by the setting sun. On 
the smooth sheet of water, embraced in this manner by 
the land, numerous small Chinese craft were hanging 
by their cables, while minute egg-boats were continually 
plying between them and the shore. 

Our boat did not enter the little bay, but was anchored 
at the entrance, as much out of sight as possible. The 
old pilot gave as a reason, that his vessel drew three feet 
of water, and, on that account, she could not be taken 
nearer the landing place. On enquiry,I discovered that 
he had another objection. Some time since he bad given 
offence to the mandarins of Macao, and had been put 
into prison, from which he was not released until be had 
The poor man shook with terror 


paid a sum of money. 
at the idea of being recognised by them, as in that case 
he was almost sure of being treated in the same manner, 
although he had committed no fresh offence. It would 
appear, that, when once people fall into the hands of 
these limbs of the law, they are never safe from per- 
secution. 

Before the anchor was down, a little boat came along- 
side, to carry me to the shore. 
things of the kind ever seen, and more resembled a tub 
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great scope for the exercise of petty oppression. The 
lower orders of Chinese appear to be the pigeons, while 


| the mandarins are the hawks, who are constantly watch- 





It was one of the oddest | 
| row before he and his chop would be ready. 


than a boat, being about eight feet in length and very | 
| vessel to proceed up the river, but its different meanings, 


nearly as broad, flat-bottomed, with the gunwale about 
half a foot out of the water, and perfectly straight and 
wall-sided. Craft of this kind are named Tankea, or 
egg-house boats, because they generally have a round 
mat cover, called a house, over them, when the name 
must very well apply. They are kept very clean, are 
lined with matting, and are each managed by two Chi- 
nese girls. 

As I stepped into this conveyance, they placed a stool 
for me in the middle, under the house, while they went, 
one to either end, and began to work stoutly at the sculls. 
The dress was very nearly the same as that of the men 
already described, made of blue nankeen, only one of 
them had an extra piece turned over the head from be- 
hind, to form a hood. ‘The hair was not shaved, but 
divided and plaited down the back, with a scarlet string 
interwoven near the end. They were good-natured, 
pretty-looking young women, and smiled frequently, ex- 
hibiting beautiful teeth. One of them seemed to have 
taken a good deal of pains in adorning herself, and had 
arranged some artificial flowers in her hair. As I sat 
close to her, in trying to make myself understood, I hap- 
pened to catch hold of her arm. This appeared to give 
her great uneasiness, as she immediately drew back and 
turned her eyes, with much anxiety, towards the shore, 
saying, “ Na! na! Mandarin see; he squeegee mee! 
he squeegee mee! Mandarin see!” 

They were then, it seems, watched all the time they 
were out, and would be punished if they were detected 
doing any thing improper. “Squeegee” means being 
put into prison, and a sum of money forced from them 
before they are liberated. Upon my enquiry whether 
the mandarins were always so strict, she replied with 
great expression, “ Na, na! nightee time come, no man 
see!” With such vigour are the laws administered, and 
thus are they respected, although the system must allow 
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ing for a pretext to despoil them of their property. 

After the Portuguese had done them the signal service 
of clearing the seas and islands at the mouth of the Can- 
ton river of the hordes of pirates, who then infested 
them, they were allowed by the Chinese government to 
build the town of Macao, and to establish a factory there. 
As this was the only settlement of foreigners within the 
dominions at the time, great expectations were formed of 
the benefit which would accrue to the mother country 
from the monopoly of the trade with so extensive and 
wealthy an empire. Embassies were sent between the 
courts of Lisbon and Pekin, and every thing promised 
fair for a very amicable alliance. But circumstances 
occurred to break it off, and ever since these jealous peo- 
ple have been trying to curtail the few privileges which 
they granted to the Europeans at first. Surely it must 
have been but mean policy in the Portuguese, tamely to 
submit to allow processions of idols being paraded 
through the streets, and to be denied the privilege of 
trying their own criminals. The fact is, and it is only 
of late years, after great intercession, that they have 
been allowed to appoint a European magistrate to pre- 
side over his countrymen. 

At present, there is a Portuguese judge and a Chinese 
mandarin, in the town, to manage each his own people. 
The inhabitants consist chiefly of these and of English 
from Canton, who spend the summer months here, when 
no business can be transacted. It is particularly the 
residence of the ladies of the captains of Indiamen, and 
others of the fair sex, as it is well known that they are 
not permitted to go up the river with their husbands, 
No foreign woman is allowed to enter China. This has 
been the law for a great length of time, and the attempt 
to break through it, has occasioned seme of the most 
serious disputes which the East India Company have 
ever had with the local authorities. The gentlemen re- 
siding in Canton, are therefore obliged, nolens volens, to 
live in single blessedness, or keep their wives at Macao, 
with the comforting hope of seeing them, when they can 
make a voyage of between eighty and ninety miles for 
the purpose. Many causes have been assigned for this 
ungallant exclusion. 

As it was late in the afternoon when we arrived, we 
were informed that a pilot could not be procured that 
day, and it would probably be the same time on the mor- 
The chop, 
in this instance, means a pass or permit, to allow the 


| on other occasions, it would take some time and trouble 


to enumerate. 

The only English hotel in the place is large, and kept 
by a man of the name of Marquick, who has another 
still larger in Canton. Most of the male visiters meet 
here at the table d’héte, and amuse themselves in the 
evening, by playing at billiards, after the Russian fashion. 
On fine clear evenings, after sunset, some of the gentry 
of the place, chiefly Portuguese, dress themselves as for 


| an evening party, and promenade on the parade before 


the houses, without hats or bonnets. As they meet each 
other frequently in walking backwards and forwards, 
little circles are often formed, and this gives the whole 
the appearance of a conversazione, while the rich and 
varied dresses and head-gear add considerably to the 
liveliness of the scene. 

After walking through the streets, which I found to 
be very steep, narrow, and roughly paved, occasionally 


| interrupted by long flights of steps, which were neces- 





sary to restore the level, I returned to the shore, just as 
the short twilight was terminating. Not wishing to go 
in immediately, I extended my walk round the bank, 
past the church, As I turned the corner of the harbour, 
and was just out of sight of the town, I perceived, through 
the obscurity, a number of Chinese, male and female, 
old and young, sitting facing the sea, with their legs 
dangling over the stone bank. They appeared at first as 
if they were fishing, but, upon nearer inspection, I found 
that they were merely enjoying the cool evening breeze 
from the water. As I passed along behind them, one by 
one turned the head, and seeing a strange Fan-qui so 
close to them, got up when I was gone a little way, and 
made off as quickly as possible. The infection spread, 
for, as I went on further, I saw them shudder as I ap- 
proached, then ereep.slowly past me, with every sign of 


| humility and fear, and finally scamper away with great 
expedition. 

Very soon there was not a Chinaman to be seen, with 
the exception of one old man, who continued with his 
back towards the path, perfectly unmindful of the hub- 
bub around him. “ This is a sensible man,” said I to 
myself, “I have found one at least who does not give 
way to foolish prejudices. I really took a great fancy to 
the man, and therefore approached, and began to talk to 
him. But he took no notice whatever: he seemed to 
be absorbed in profound contemplation; so I gently 
touched him with the point of my stick. As if an elec- 
tric shock had passed through his body, he turned his 
head over his shoulder, shuddered with inward horror, 
and immediately clambered up, and nearly forgot his 
crutch in his hurry to make his escape. This philoso- 
pher, alas! was totally deaf. 

The servants at the hotel were all Chinese. They 
were the first I had seen, and certainly they gave me no 
very favourable idea of their qualifications. No person 
but a resident in China, attempts to speak the language 
of the country ; therefore your comfort entirely depends 
upon the knowledge these people have of yours. 

In Macao, they pretend to understand Portuguese and 
English: but, if we may judge by analogy, the former 
must be spoken most barbarously. The conversation 
between the Chinese and the English is sometimes ex. 
tremely ludicrous, when we compare the sound of the 
words with the gravity and importance of the persons 
who utter them. It would appear as if the three lan- 
guages which they are obliged to use, were so mixed up 
in their minds, that it was altogether impossible to sepa. 
rate them. Accordingly, they treat you to a beautiful 
mixture of English, Portuguese, and Chinese, with the 
words lengthened out by a great number of vowels, to 
make them come as near as possible to theirown. This 
drawling manner of pronunciation is very disagreeable, 
when used by the men, but with the women it sounds 
very well, as they bave remarkably musical voices. 

One of the waiters at the hotel, a young man, (no 
women being employed by foreigners in their houses,) 
was dressed in rather a peculiar manner about the bead, 
Instead of the hair being shaved in front, he had it cut 
round the top of the forehead, about an inch and a half 
in length. All the other part was turned as usual, and 
plaited down the back. This thin semicircular ridge of 
hair was then made to stand bolt upright, and as each 
hair was separate, and as stiff as a bristle, the whole 
looked like a very fine-toothed comb turned upwards in- 
stead of downwards. This I imagined to be the usual 
wavy of dressing the head by the single, unengaged youths, 
and of course must be very attractive. 

These men are considered superior to the fishermen 
we have had to do with lately, and therefore dress rather 
better. The tunic is of finer blue nankeen, the trousers 
are generally white, and are terminated at the knees by 
the tops of white hose, made large and loose, like those 
of our ancestors. The feet are put into a pair of shoes, 
the soles of which are so thick that they would answer 
very well with our ladies for their thickest clogs, but that 
they would not keep out the wet. The thickness of the 
sole, about an inch and 4 half, must prevent any motion 
in the foot; therefore they walk like our clodhoppers, 
flat-footed, and would find it impracticable to stand upon 
their toes. Whether this custom was instituted by their 
great lawgiver, Confucius, to put out of their beads all 
inclination for dancing, I cannot say, but if so, it must 
answer the purpose admirably. 

A few sentences are almost in constant use with those 
who can converse with you pretty well; but very often 
these are the only ones known by your accomplished 
valet-de-chambre, For instance, they will come to you 
and say, “ You catchee dinner ? can?” raising their eye- 
brows up at the same time; to which you are pleased to 
answer “ Can,” with a nod of the head. He understands 
this, and will then walk before you and conduct you to 
the dining-room ; but if you ask him any question, how- 
ever appropriate to the occasion, as you may judge it, he 
will stare at you and merely answer, with a look almost 
idiotical, “ No sa-a-vez”—and you have to go through 
the whole process again before he will stir from the place. 

There is still to be seen in one of the loftiest of the 
rocks which compose the peninsula, a chasm, which is 
held sacred to the name of the illustrious poet, Camdens. 
Here is to be found the cave, where the Lucian bard, 
whose 
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THE FAN-QUI IN CHINA. 








« Sword and pen were rivals in renown,” 


was accustomed to sit on a stone seat which still remains, 
and indulge in that outpouring of the soul, which was 
the only solace, the only consolation of the poet, for the 
miseries and disappointments which he encountered at 
every turn in life. Here he could dwell in memory with 
his Dona Caterina, and enjoy transient ideal bliss, or 
vent his anguish and despair in such touching language 
as Lord Strangford has rendered sublime. 


«« My cradle was the couch of care, 
And sorrow rocked me in it; 
Fate seemed her saddest robe to wear, 
On the first day that saw me there, 
And darkly shadowed with despair 
My earliest minute. 


E’en then the griefs I now possess 
As natal boons were given ; 
And the fair form of happiness, 
Which hover’d round, intent to bless, 
Scared by the phantoms of distress, 
Flew back to heaven !” 


Macao possesses very few things which can interest a 
stranger, after the novelty of seeing so remote a place 
has worn off. You are interested, at first, by walking 
up and down the narrow alleys, where every thing and 
every body is different from what you have been accus- 
tomed to; but you soon tire of that, and find it impossi- 
ble to extend the sphere of your amusements. The 
markets attract your attention with the great variety of 
fruits and vegetables exposed for sale, for the Chinese 
are not surpassed by any nation in the cultivation of 
their gardens. There are no shops here as in Canton, 
with those ingenious, wonderful productions of minute 
art, which belong almost exclusively to China, and in 
the examination of which the greater part of the time 
is occupied by those who visit that place. No theatre, 
or exhibition of any kind, is in the town at this time of 
the year, so that you soon feel thrown upon your own re- 
sources for merital occupation. One thing worth seeing, 
however, is the menagerie or zoological garden, as we 
should name it, of Mr. Beale. Not having seen it, I can 
give no description, but I was told that there were, among 
other curiosities, some Birds of Paradise, alive. You 
may go all over the world before you may see them again, 
except in their wild state in Sumatra and Borneo, as 
they are, perhaps, the most delicate of the feathered 
creation. 

The only foreign painter in China resides in this town, 
Mr. Chinnery, a native of the sister isle. He is very 
much esteemed by the Europeans who visit this part of the 
world, and is well known to stand high in his profession. 
His portraits of the Chinese are often sent over to this 
country, where they may generally be seen at the yearly 
exhibitions of the academy. This gentleman is deserv- 
ing, perhaps, of more particular notice, as, through his 
means, these bigoted people are beginning to have a re- 
lish for the higher excellences of this noble art. Many 
of the Chinese have sat to him already ; one or two have 
been his pupils, and have made a very fair progress. 
The best of them, Lamquoi, is in practice as a portrait 
painter in Canton, and is always happy to take your like- 
ness for the small consideration of twenty dollars. 
more of him hereafter. 

The communication between the two cities of Macao 
and Canton is kept up by means of small schooners be- 
longing to the firm of Standford and Marks, of the latter 
place. They are very pretty fast-sailing vessels, from 
five to ten tons in burden, manned with Lascars. They 
run at stated intervals down the Canton river, through 
the Bocca Tigris, with passengers and parcels. The 
despatches are sent up usually by a fast-boat, through 
the Broadway river, a small stream which passes almost 
direct from behind Macao, and unites with the larger one 
to the westward of the other city. In due accordance 
with the jealous nature of the native government, this 
short cut is kept entirely to themselves, and no foreigner 
can proceed by it, however pressing his affairs. 

Having the pilot and his chop ready, a little egg-hoat 
carried me on board our small craft, about six o’clock in 
the afterncon. Before starting, I had to make my ap- 
pearance before the chief mandarin, to pay a port custom 

of two dollars for having landed at the place. 

Although there were many female watermen at the 


stairs, one only offered to convey me, and insisted upon 
my getting into her boat in preference to the others. I 
ascertained that this was according to the regulations of 
the mandarins, and I should think a very proper one, as 
a certain number only of these girls are allowed to follow 
the avocation, and as there is so little work for them, they 
must make but one trip a day, in rotation, until they 
have each had a fare. A certain portion of whatever is 
given to them is taken away when they get back again, 
and they are in constant fear of being squeezed out of 
the whole ; therefore they use the precaution of request- 
ing their fare to be paid them with two half dollars rather 
than a whole one. 

The evening proved unsettled—dark and sullen clouds 
gathered slowly overhead, the wind fell off suddenly, and 
the whole appearance of the sea and sky indicated an 
approaching thunderstorm. It came, attended with tre- 
mendous peals of thunder and that vivid lightning so 
common within the tropics, and was followed by a suc- 
cession of violent squalls. 

In looking to windward, a faint arch may first be seen 
almost enveloped in mist at the edge of the horizon. 
This gradually rises, and soon forms a black threatening 
bow, with delicate pencilings, passing down from its 
concavity to the surface of the water. The experienced 
mariner will, at this time, be able to give a fair guess as 
to its direction and strength, and will prepare his ship 
accordingly. Sometimes it will pass over without break- 
ing, when the only effect produced is the falling of a few 
drops of water upon the deck ; but generally there is a 
sudden and violent rush of wind, equal to that of a severe 
gale, which would carry every thing before it if the sails 
were not taken in in time. When the first gusli of the 
wind has passed over, the rain comes down in torrents, 
and in a few minutes the whole is over. 

This evening, when the squall was nearly upon us, 
and the mass of cloud was split into two or three frag- 
ments, from the interstices of which the wind issued, I 
went into the little cabin below to keep out of the wet. 
No sooner was | down, than the Chinese placed the 
boards one by one over the top, and covered them over 
with a tarpauling, so that I found myself very comfort- 
ably seated, as a Jack-in-the-box, without a possibility of 
getting out, if any accident had happened, until the ves- 
sel had gone to pieces. 

The Chinamen were all busy above my head, lowering 
the sails to receive the first impulse of the wind. A reef 
is taken in them by lowering the halyards, and then roll- 
ing up the lower part of the matting, and fastening. it 
with a few pieces of siring. As it is done almost in- 
stantaneously, they wait until the squall is close upon 
them, and then judge by the boat lying over, how much 
sail she will bear, 

Whilst under hatches, I felt the boat, which was at 
first lying perfectly still, suddenly heel over, as if she 
were going to upset, and run along upon her side with 
great impetuosity, making the water hiss around her 
bows, with a sound like that of a mounting skyrocket. 
She righted again, and, after the lapse of a moment, was 
pressed down until a streak or two of the deck was under 
water. As the light vessel kept thus alternately rising 











But | 


up from, and lying down on her side, I was obliged to 
fix myself firmly in one situation, to prevent being tossed 
about from one side to the other. My abode was not, 
on the whole, very enviable, as I had enough to do to 
keep myself steady, and thus avoid, in some measure, 
resembling the dice in a dice-box. 

After sailing nearly all night among the islands, we 
put into that of Laf-samee, or the Three Mourning Gar- 
ments, to wait until the sun rose, that we might not, 
during the darkness, pass the ship which we were seeking. 
; Our inside pilot seemed to consider himself of great 
Importance, and vastly superior to the old man to whom 
the boat belonged. He kept himself apart from the rest, 
maintained . perfect silence and gravity, and seemed to 
find the greatest amusement in examining and re- 
examining his papers, and combing and plaiting his long 
black hair, with the assistance of. a small fragment of 
looking-glass. The chops, or passports, are very neatly 
written, especially the grand chop, allowing vessels to 
leave the river, through the Bocca Tigris, without the 
unpleasant ceremonial of a salute from the guns of An- 
nahoy. They are finely illuminated with Chinese cha- 
racters and figures, and are considered worthy of a frame 
in this country. The inside pilots are properly educated 





and examined as to their knowledge of the management 


of European craft, with the depth of water and direction 
of the currents in the river; so that by these qualifica- 
tions, combined with their extreme gravity, they obtain 
some degree of confidence. 

As the sun rose with great splendour, and gilded the 
tops of the barren, volcanic hills around, the old fisher- 
man stepping from the high stern of his vessel, clambered 
up the rocks of the nook where we were lying, to get a 
more extended view around, and thus ascertain the posi- 
tion of the ship. As he stood upon a small platform 
high above the surface of the water, with his white locks 
streaming in the wind, and partly shading his mild, be- 
nign countenance; and with his long black robe and 
full sleeves, relieved against the brown surface of the 
rock, he might have been mistaken for one of the old 
prophets, while those in the boat below, with their eyes 
turned up towards him, might very well represent his 
patient and attentive listeners. He soon came down 
from his lofty situation, the sails were again spread, and 
the ship was gained in a few hours. 

Very little progress had been made during the absence 
of the pilot. Light and inconstant winds had detained 
the vessel in the intricate channels among the islands, so 
that she had suffered no delay by the length of time we 
had been absent. The distance was not more than thirty 
miles either way, but it had occupied us more than four 
and twenty hours in going, and eighteen in returning. 

As soon as the chop comes on board, the outside pilot 
is discharged. When our old man took his leave, the 
wind blew very strong, and the sea was raised into large, 
irregular billows. His boat was brought under the stern, 
and as she danced and pitched about upon the surface of 
the water, the top of her mainmast just reached and 
knocked against the taffrail, and then bounded away 
again in a moment to the distance of some yards. The 
old man watched his opportunity, and taking his son up 
in his arms, waited unti! the mast approached, and then 
fairly threw him on to it. The child, about nine years 
of age, perhaps accustomed to this mode of traveling, 
did not appear in the least alarmed, but clung with his 
arms and knees to the slippery pole, and slid down until 
his feet rested upon the yard, from whence he descended 
with great agility to the deck. Tbe old man went after 
him in the same manner, and as he stood upon the 
lowered sail, he turned and waved his last adieus. 

This is one of the many instances which might be 
mentioned of the extreme activity and steadiness of foot 
of the lower orders, especially of those employed on the 
water, and who wear no shoes. 
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CHAPTER III. 


Macao roads—Contraband trade—Consumption of opium—Lin 
tin—Cum-sing-inoon—Opium trade—Clippers—Smug boats or 
centipedes—Receiving vessels—Chinese courage—Peak and 


island of Lintin—Estuary—Fishing-stakes —Inside pilot —Boc- 
ea Tigris—Annahoy—Anson's Bay—Chuen-pee--The chop— 
Battle of the Bogue—Forts and batteries—Native pirates— 


Jealous precaution of the government against Portuguese-_ 
fort—River scer 


wery— 
shrimp _Second-bar 


Native chronicles—Tiger Island and 
Paddy-grounds— Duck -boats—Catching 
pagoda—Stone quarries—Bar-boats— Wharpoa 


After passing through the Great Lemma Channel, the 
ship enters Macao roads, whee she is generally obli ed 
to anchor, waiting for the inside pilot. Proceeding a 
wards, you see the island and roadstead of Lintin on the 


right, and, on the left side, the snug little harbour of 








Cum-sing-moon. 

Many commodities are brought as articles of trade to 
China, which are forbidden by the government. The 
highest penalties and the most severe punishments are 
inflicted upon those natives who are detected in breaking 
through the laws in this respect; yet there are many 
who are willing to: run every risk for the sake of the 
great profit which .usually attends these contraband 
transactions, 

An immense quantity of opium is yearly consumed 
by the Chinese. They use it in the same manner as the 
Turks, as an intoxicating substance, and smoke it in their 
pipes mixed with tobacco. Small houses, similar to gin- 
shops, for the accommodation of persons addicted to this 
indulgence, are to be found in every street inhabited by 
Chinese, at Singapore; and no doubt similar places are 
kept privately in every town and village in China. So 
great is the infatuation to obtain this bane te the human 
constitution, as no doubt it is when used to excess, that 
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like all those who have given way to its influence, they 
care lor nothing else, and seem perfectly absorbed in de- 











lusive gratification. 

The emperor and the grand mandarins, in their pater- 
nal care, have long seen the moral and physical evils of 
this habit, when too much indulged in, and are con- 
tinually doing every thing in their power to stop the 
importation of opium. One of the most reasonable 
grounds, perhaps, of their dislike of foreigners, arises 
from this cause, the encouragement given by them to 
this forbidden trade. They consider them allied with 
the lowest and vilest orders of the people, to break through 
the best institutions of the country, and to deprave the 
morals, and thus to alienate the affections of those whom 
they consider their children. Edicts are frequently ful- 
minated from Pekin against this practice, and no ship is 
allowed to enter the Bocca Tigris, unless a distinct as- 
severation is first made that she has no opium on board. 

But the temptation appears to be irresistible. Immense 
profits have so frequently been made by those engaged 
in the business, in a comparatively trifling space of time, 
that it presents a much more alluring prospect than that 
of the slower but more honourable gains of a regular 
trade. It is true, that the markets are continually fluc- 
tuating, and that people might be warned by the sudden 
failures which have occasionally taken place, even under 
the most promising circumstances. Bat that is not the 
nature of man. Although the opium trade may gene- 
rally be considered, perhaps justly enough, as a high 
species of gaming, yet it will always find speculators 
who are willing to risk their money upon a turn of the 
dice, which is accompanied with so much excitement. 

As vessels employed in the contraband trade cannot 
go up the river to dispose of their goods at Cauton, they 
must have some place on the coast, where they may 
quietly discharge their cargoes, and at the same time be 
ready to start immediately, in case any hostile movement 
should be directed against them. Such a place is Lin- 
tin. It is merely a roadstead, where the ships anchor, 
and are protected by the peak of Lintin from the vio- 
lence of the northeast monsoon, When there is an ap- 
pearance of threatening weather, or any great repairs 
are required, they run over to the opposite shore, and 
enter the haven of Cumsing-moon. This place is looked 
upon as good winter quarters when the typhoons prevail, 
and which would, almost literally, blow them out of the 
water if they were exposed to them on the open sea. 
You are very much surprised, however, at first, upon 
asking where such a vessel is, to be told that “ she is in 
the moon,” which is the abbreviation generally adopted 
by natives and foreigners. 

The monopoly of the opium trade was nearly the 
only thing reserved by the East India Company, when 
every thing else was thrown open to the public. The 
cultivation of the poppy is confined to certain districts 
in the provinces of Bahar and Benares, and an inferior 
article is also manufactured at Malwah. At stated in- 
tervals, the Company’s Godowns are thrown open in 
Bombay and Calcutta, and sales of immense quantities 
of this valuable drug take place. All the speculative 
people in India look upon these times with interest, and 
there are few, who have any enterprise, who have not 
at one time or other made purchases. The opium is put 
upio chests, containing two maunds of sixty-seven pounds 
each, and each lot for the auction consists of a certain 
number of these boxes. There is some difference in 
the quality of each chest, according to the sample, the 
place whence it was procured, and its age; so that it 
ranges in value from twelve hundred to fifteen hundred 
rupees, according to the variation of the market. 

When the sales are concluded, the cpium is shipped 
on board a elass of vessels, expressly built for the pur- 
pose of transporting it to China, called clippers. A few 
chests are occasionally sent by the Indiamen, who do 
not charge so high a freight, but this is considered a 
very inferior mode of conveyance. About a thousand 
chests of Turkey opium are also consumed yearly by 
the Chinese. T’he dep for this article is at Smyrna, 
whence it is transported, “or the most part in American 
vessels, to Lintin. The opium clippers are in general 
about three hundred tons burthen, barque rigged, and 
fitted up in the first style. They are often perfect mo- 


dels of naval architecture, are manned with lascars, and 
are reputed to sail like the wind. The most elegant and 
appropriate names are sometimes applied to these beau- 
tiful vessels: thus there is the Sylph, the Water Witch, 
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and the Red Rover. There are one of two names, which 
to our ears do not appear, however, very euphonious, 
| for we cannot much admire the taste of that Parsee, 
| who has called the finest of them all « The Cowasjee 


| Family.” On account of the valuable charge commit- 
| 





ted to their care, and the great danger they are obliged 
to brave, the captain and officers are extremely well re- 
| munerated, and are soon able to retire with a handsome 
competence. 

Having all the cargo on board, they make the best of 
their way to China, often unmindful of the time of the 
year, or the state of the weather. Obliged to crack on, 
as it is called, or bear a great press of canvass, they are 
in continual danger of losing their masts, or of running, 
during the night, vpon some of those reefs which so 
often stretch out from the land in the Straits. After 
running up the China seas, occasionally against the 
monsoon, they take up their station at Lintin, and dis- 
charge their valuable load. 

Constantly moored in the roadstead are armed ves- 
sels, which were formerly employed in the same manner, 
| but which are now kept as receiving-ships for the others. 
The opium is transshipped from the clippers into the 
Jane, the Agnes, or the Bombay, according to the house 
to which it is consigned, and is then sent up the coun- 
try, in the night time, by native boats, called, from the 
number of their oars, centipedes. ‘These many-footed 
smugglers have to creep and steal through the narrow 
channels, between the forts, and fight their way if op- 
posed by the mandarin boats, which are lurking in every 
corner. Desperate affrays sometimes take place between 
them, but in general they goin a body of twenty or 
thirty, and brave all opposition. 
| By the time the opium season is over, there is gene- 
| rally collected together at Lintin a little fleet of clippers. 

Having discharged their cargoes, they wait until they are 








| all ready, and then start homewards in a body, with the 
| northeast monsoon in their favour. The chief manda- 
| rins, who well know the time at which they usually de- 
| part, take advantage of it to impress the minds of the 
| natives with a high sense of their power and authority 
| over every other nation on the face of the globe. For 
| this purpose, an order comes down at the time from 
Pekin, for the admiral of his celestial majesty’s fleet to 
| put to sea, and drive these troublesome Fan-quis from 
the coast. 

Accordingly, as soon as the clippers have got under 
way, twenty or thirty Chinese men of war junks are 
| seen creeping slowly out from Chuen-pee and other 

places in shore, and making towards them. Those on 
board the European vessels understand this movement 
well enough, and get the sail on the ships as quickly as 
they can, and manage matters so as to appear much 
frightened. The lumbering junks, some of them more 
than six hundred tons burthen, follow them as far as the 
Ladrones, but never close enough to be within reach of 
a cannon-ball; and if, for the sake of the joke, one of the 
clippers heaves to, in order to allow them to come up, 
they never accept the invitation, but keep at a respectful 
distance. After they have seen them fairly away, and 
almost out of sight, they then begin their warlike ma- 
neeuvres, and keep up the cannonade until the report of 
their guns can be no longer heard, In a few days after 
this farce has been performed, a proclamation is issued 
to the whole nation, stating that “ His celestial majes- 
ty’s imperial fleet, after a desperate conflict, has made 
the Fan-quis run before it, and given them such a drub- 
hing, that they will never dare to show themselves on 
the coast again.” 

The Peak of Lintin is a high mountain, which rises 
in the centre of the island, and forms an excellent land- 
mark, Parties of officers from the ships walk over it 
now and then, for the purpose of shooting paddy birds ; 
but it would be very unsafe for a person to go alone, as he 
would be almost certain of being robbed and bambooed 
by the natives. A few houses are built on the shore, at 
the foot of the peak and opposite to the roadstead, and, 
as the families of the commanders of the receiving-ships 
live on board, the ladies go ashore in fine weather, and 
walk along the beach for exercise. The only incon- 
venience attending this practice is, that rough weather 
sometimes comes on whilst they are thus taking their 
pleasure, and they have the agreeable alternative of 
wading through the surf to get into their boats, or of 
remaining all night ashore among their pig-tailed neigh- 











Two or three Chinese men of war are always anchor- 
ed under the high land, while others sail about in the 
offing. As the people who command them are very fond 
of gunpowder, and no doubt get it very cheap, they are 
continually showing their activity by firing off their 
guns, sometimes to salute the admiral, sometimes to in- 
dicate the hour of the day or night, and sometimes with 
no other apparent purpose than to make a noise. They 
are placed on this station for the purpose of overaweing 
the intruders, and also to watch and report their move- 
ments to the authorities, the latter part of which com- 
mission they perform with great fidelity. 

After passing the “ Moon,” the ship is slowly con- 
ducted by the pilot among the intricacies at the mouth 
of the river. The country is here very flat, with mud 
banks extending in long spikes far into the water, but 
the chief difficulty of the navigation consists in avoid- 
ing the fishing-stakes which run out in rows, often more 
than half across the channel. This is a practice which 
is allowed almost as high up as Canton, and renders the 
river unsafe to small boats, especially during the night, 
Before you arrive at the Bocca, the whole expanse 
around seems dotted with the black tops of these piles, 
sometimes level with the surface of the water, and at 
other times high above it, with strong ropes and nets 
extended between them. Many small beats with the 
families of the fishermen, are paddled about amongst 
them, and craft of every variety pass up and down. 

The pilot all this while paces the deck, giving his or- 
ders, and never relaxing the extreme gravity of his coun- 
tenance. The small Macao cheroot, which he smokes 
continually, is taken out of his mouth for a moment, to 
enquire the height of the “ plum-letter” or barometer; 
or to give the order to “ makee mizee topsail ittee sick— 
makee die,” when he wishes to retard the progress of 
the vessel by shivering or backing that sail. After a 
few hours, you come in sight of the mouth of the river, 

The Bocca Tigris is about two miles across. It forms, 
as you come up towards it, the centre of a very pretty 
landscape. The small division of the land, with nu- 
merous ships and small craft passing in and out of it, 
and showing in the extreme distance the gray trace of 
the second-bar Pagoda, is the entrance to the river Ti- 
gris, defended on either side by powerful batteries. That 
on the right, called Annahoy, or Woman’s-shoe, is semi- 
circular, with a large wall extending high up the hill 
behind it. Continuing to look to the right, the land ex- 
tends for some distance broken into small hills, well 
clothed with vegetation, presenting in almost every pretty 
nook the tomb of a departed Chinese, and is terminated 
by Anson’s bay and the high projection of Chuen-pee. 
Over the island fort, on the left of the river, may be 
seen a very high and barren hill, split into two parts at 
the top, and tinted very beautifully by the ochreous na- 
ture of the soil. This is Tiger island. The land on 
the left of it is seen for some distance, with the hill 
called Ty-cock-two, and another fort at the edge of the 
water. 

The bay on the right behind Chuen-pee forms a very 
excellent harbour for shipping. It is now, as it were, 
the Chatham for the Chinese men of war, and was for- 
merly entered by Lord Anson during the course of his 
voyage round the world. 

Sofficient time is allowed you to have a good view of 
the place, as the ship is obliged to anchor whilst the 
pilot goes ashore to show the chop, and to get another 
from the mandarin of the forts, to allow the ship to en- 
ter the river. If you were to neglect these ceremonials, 
the guns would be fired at the ship as soon as she at- 
tempted to pass, what may very properly be considered 
the Key of China, 

This is the place where the famous battle of the 
Bogue was fought, when the Andromache and Imogen 
forced the passage, Captain Maxwell, also, in the Al- 
ceste, passed this barrier in the year 1816, and silenced 
the guns of Annahoy.* These actions are very pro- 
perly numbered amongst the boldest deeds of naval en- 
terprise; but a great deal of the success must be attri- 
buted to the peculiar circumstances of the case, as it 
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* The first encounter of the British with the Chinese 
took place in 1637, when Captain Weddel! stormed their 
batteries, and afterwards dismounted them. ‘This action, 
being the first which took place, would seem more pro- 
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would have been utter madness to have attempted the 
same thing with any nation of Europe. 

The batteries are very extensive and numerous, for 
besides those which have been mentioned, there are 
others at Chuen-pee, and one called the Tiger-head fort 
within the Bogue. They are well situated, and the 
metal is very heavy, so that at first sight the engineer 
would pronounce them impassable. But there is one 
thing very essential, which the Chinese frequently 
neglect altogether. Instead of having the great heavy 
guns mounted upon carriages, which is the universal 
practice in other parts of the world, they have them 
fixed in the stone sockets of the ramparts, so as to be 
altogether immoveable. It is, therefore, impossible to 
point them towards an enemy, or take a true aim, but 
they must be fired altogether, hit or miss, or one at a 
time, of those which are nearest to the mark. If we 
suppose these unwieldy cannon under the management 
of people who have seldom had occasion to use them, 
and who are totally unaccustomed to fighting in any 
shape whatever, it is no wonder that they should have 
proved ineffectual, to stop the progress of those who 
have always maintained themselves masters of the sea. 
The same way of mounting cannon was resorted to, 
when the Chinese wished to make a great show of mili- 
tary preparation, in order to intimidate those who went 
along the coast to the northward in the Amherst and 
Sylph. Besides fixing several cannon immoveable in 
the soil, they erected a number of earth banks, and 
whitewashed them, in order to give them the appearance 
of soldiers’ tents. It need hardly be mentioned that the 
telescopes of the foreigners were all the spies that were 
requisite to make them aware of the importance of these 
maneuvres. Each of the forts at the Bogue has a high 
wall, extending in a semicircle behind it up the hill. 
This is no doubt intended for the purpose of preventing 
the place being taken by assault in the rear, by a party 
landing ata little distance from the fortifications, but 
considering the present unwarlike disposition of the 
Chinese, they seem much more fitted for the purpose of 
preventing the soldiers running away from their guns. 

When the pilot has returned from his sliort trip to 
the shore, the ship is got under way, and, if the wind 
is light, she floats in by the assistance of the tide, and 
of her boats, which are sent out to keep her head the 
right way. Sometimes the progress of the vessel among 
the intricate channels is facilitated by bar-boats, which 
are manned by natives, and have many oars. They are 
named from their usual places of employment, which are 
shallow parts of the river, only to be passed at high 
water, by ships of a heavy tonnage. 

In passing the Bogue, often within two hundred yards 
of the batteries, so as to be able to see, as you imagine, 
down to the very bottom of the cannon, vou cannot but 
be impressed with a great idea of the strength of the 
position, and to wonder why this eccentric people have 
taken such immense pains to fortify one small spot, 
when they have left the whole extent of the coast, both 
to the north and south of it, altogether unprotected. If 
it be to prevent invasion of the country by foreigners, it 
cannot fullil its intention, as some other equally eligible 
spot might be chosen where they might land without 
suffering the least molestation. But the object is to pro- 
tect the city of Canton. 

Before the Portuguese settled at Macao, the whole bay 
of Canton, with the adjoining coasts and Ladrone 
islands, were in the possession of pirates, who congre- 
gated in such immense numbers, and had so large a 
flotilla, that no power which the Chinese were able to 
send forth, had any effect in suppressing them. Thus 
the robbers were able, at their pleasure, to seize upon 
the unprotected junks, which were making their way to 
port with their rich cargoes from Japan, and the islands 
to the southward. When the pirates found that they 
could do these things with impunity, they went still fur- 
ther, and often landed on the coast to plunder small 
towns and villages which were situated near it; but 
most frequently they preferred keeping to the water, and 
tan their vessels up the river, almost to the gates of 
Canton. 

The Portuguese, with the assistance of the local au- 
thorities, completely cleared the neighbourhood of these 
audacious intruders, stormed the hornets’ nests, and drove 
them out to sea to seek adventure elsewhere. ‘To pre- 
vent the recurrence of the unpleasant situation in which 
they had been placed by the rovers, the forts were built 








at the mouth of the river, no doubt by the advice and 
with the assistance of the Portuguese, who must have 
been restrained, however, in their operations by the old- 
fashioned opinions and prejudices of their celestial em- 
ployers, 

Having allowed the Portuguese to take possession of 
the peninsula of Macao, as the reward of their services, 
and observing the importance which they attached to 
the privilege, they very quickly began to entertain sus- 
picions of their ulterior objects. As suspicion and pre- 
judice appear to form the prevailing national character 
of the Chinese, they very quickly showed these amiable 
qualities towards those to whom they had been so lately 
indebted. As they could not find a plausible pretext for 
turning them out of that scrap of their immense em- 
pire, which they had allowed them to occupy, they did 
every thing in their power to prevent them having any 
more. The batteries were increased in number, and the 
greatest possible advantage was taken of the lesson in 
tactics which they had received. These jealous feelings 
were directed more particularly against the foreigners of 
Macao, as they had established a footing in the country, 
and thus the Portuguese may truly be said, if they as- 
sisted to built the forts at the Bocca Tigris, to have 
“ made a rod for their own backs.” 

In the native chronicles, the arrival of the Portuguese 
in China is thus described :—* ‘The Gaou-moon or Macao 
foreigners, a tribe from the Western Ocean, began to 
come from the 30th year of Kea-tsing. In the 32d year 
of Kea-tsing, (people in) foreign vessels came to Macao, 
and affirmed that having encountered a gale of wind, 
the ships were leaky, and the articles of tribute had be- 
come wet and damp: it was desired that Macao, on the 
sea-coast, might be allowed them to dry their goods. 
Wang-pih, the (Chinese) officer on the coast permitted 
it. At that time they erected merely a few mat sheds, 
but afterwards, trading people desirous of gain, caused 
to be brought thither bricks, tiles, wood, and stone, of 
which they made houses. ‘The Franks (a general term 
for Europeans) thus obtained a clandestine entrance. 
European foreigners obtaining a residence in Macao, 
originated with Wang-pih.” 

In addition to these preparations at the mouth of the 
river, the local authorities in 1573 determined to cut off 
all means of communication between the town of Macao 
and the adjacent island. They therefore built a barrier 
wall across the little isthmus called the “stalk of the 
water-lily,” which connects Heang-shan and the tiny 
peninsula, and have ever since kept it strictly guarded, 
so as to render it impracticable to pass from one to the 
other. ‘The inhabitants are, moreover, watched very 
closely by the mandarins of the place, and cannot build 
a church or a house without asking permission. The 
sovereignty of the Portuguese over the town of Macao 
is therefore of little avail, as, besides being subjected to 
duties on the shipping and trade by the native govern- 
ment, they have to pay a ground-rent yearly of five 
huodred taels for their insecure habitation. 

Immediately after passing the Bogue, the tall bare hill 
called Tiger island lies on the left, and as you come 
within its shadow, it has a very imposing, stern appear- 
ance, with the Tiger-head fort projecting towards you at 
its base. The river winds round it, gradually increasing 
in width, and is thickly studded with the same kind of 
fishing-stakes mentioned before. 

Proceeding a few miles, and emerging from between 
the high lands, which have thus far bounded the pros- 
pect, and which run down nearly to the watei’s edge, 
you have a very extensive view, for the first time, of 
Chinese scenery. What a different appearance it has to 
what you had imagined! The idea which is conveyed 
to you by seeing those pictures which in England are 
said to represent Chinese scenery, and the like of which 
are painted by the natives on their porcelain, would 
make you imagine that the whole country was laid out 
as a parterre, with gravel walks and grottos; that you 
could not move one step without danger of running 
against a crockery-ware pagoda, or into a canal, filled 
with gold and silver fish. You might, however, avoid 
the latter accident if you turned out of your path a few 
yards, to take advantage of one of those complicated 
bridges which stare you in the face by dozens. In these 
pictures, every thing tells of gold and sunshine, aud all 
their geese are represented as swans. 

The troth is, the Chinese rarely draw from nature, 
but their landscapes are entirely imaginary; made up of 











things not such as they are, but such as they would wish 
them to be. The taste of this one-eyed people is shown 
in their drawings, which consist of a compound mixture 
of those objects which they consider most beautiful, and 
collected from distant sources. Even in the sketches 
taken by different people of his celestial majesty’s resi- 
dences, where we may suppose the utmost pains to have 
been taken to gratify the eye, no such exuberance of or- 
nament is to be seen. When the real business of life 
is to be transacted, mankind, it is well known, act upon 
the same principles; and, however amusing these fan- 
ciful notions may be for a short time, they soon give way 
to those which are of essential importance. 

If there is any peculiarity in the appearance of the 
country, it is owing to its position on the face of the 
globe making a difference in the climate, and thus in- 
fluencing the kind and variety of the vegetable productions, 
It may be altered, also, on the surface, in a slight degree, 
by the singular manner of cultivating it by the inhabit- 
ants ; by their cutting it in various parts into lengthened 
canals; or by forming shelves on those parts of the hills 
which from their steepness would otherwise be useless ; 
but the general face of the earth will always be the same, 
and the works of man appear but mere dust upon the 
surface. 

Tie river Tigris is a fine clear stream, about as broad 
as the Thames at Westminster. In some places, indeed, 
it is much wider, as it spreads out where the banks are 
low, and occasionally overflows the surrounding coun 
try. Atthe distance of two or three miles from, and 
running almost parallel with it, are long ranges of broken 
and irregular hills, over the tops of which and in the in- 
terstices, are seen flats of green and fruitful land, raised 
above the general level, intermixed with mountains, 
some of which are of considerable altitude. These high 
lands are in general steril, and appear beautifully varie- 
gated in colour. Between them and the river, the whole 
extent is one continuous plain, almost on a level with 
the water, and divided into many small islands by tribu- 
tary streams from the hills, and arms from the Tigris. 

These flats are very often complete swamps, and uni- 
versally laid out as paddy-grounds. When the rice is 
in the blade, the whole extent around appears like a 
large green meadow, very similar to the prairies of Ame- 
rica, and only patched here and there with spots of brush- 
wood, without a single large tree for miles in anv direc- 
tion. Pagodas, of a very handsome construction, are 
seen upon every remarkable eminence, while small coun- 
try edifices of a similar nature, but much more humble 
in their pretensions, are interspersed over the lowlands, 
at the distance of two or three miles from each other. 

Small villages, with one of the country pagedas at 
one end of them, are occasionally seen upon a bank, 
with a portion of green sward sloping down in front of 
them, resembling a lawn. Under these circumstances, 
you would have some difficulty in distinguishing them 
at a distance, from rural retreats in our own country. 
As you look around, you often notice something moving 
above the paddy, and you feel some little curiosity to 
know what strange animal it represents; but, after a 
while, you see it emerge from one of the little creeks, 
and ascertain that it is the top of the mat-sail belonging 
to a small boat, which has been wandering far away in- 
land. 

This is the general appearance of the shore as you 
proceed, but it is now and then varied. On the right 
hand side of the river the above may be considered the 
general view all the way from the Bocca to Whampoa, 
a distance of about sixty miles. On the left, large tracts 
of paddy country extend, especially toward the lower 
part of the river, as far as the eye can reach. Higher 
up you have plantations interspersed, situated chiefly on 
the banks of the water, and a few clumps of trees on 
little eminences a mile or two from the shore. 

The plot of life thickens the further you proceed. 
The meagre squalid families of the fishermen give place 
to the cultivators of the soil, who appear much more 
robust and healthy. Large duck-boats line the banks of 
the river, and their feathered inhabitants are seen wan- 
dering among the surrounding paddy, watched and pro- 
tected by their solemn masters. Males and females of 
the lower orders ramble up and down in the mud with 
their trowsers tucked up above their knees. As they 
stalk along in this manner, thrusting the leg up to the 
part where it is covered into the mud, and every now 
and then drawing it out and putting the hand to the 
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foot, you are at a loss to imagine what they are about. 
They are searching for prawns and shrimps, and other 
smail fish, and, when they have discovered them, they 
seize them under the mud, between the great toe and the 


one next to it, and then bring them to the surface, when | 


they are deposited in a sinall bag which is carried at the 
waist. This is one of the many instances where the 
foot is used with the same dexterity, and answers all the 
purposes of a third hand. 

Boats are paddled about in all directions by men em- 
ployed in catching wild geese, while large junks and 
river craft traverse up and down, and are of every va- 
riety of colour and employment. Mixed with this motley 
crowd is seen the majestic Indiaman, with the British 
ensign floating proudly from the peak, slowly moving 
under a tower of canvass, and perhaps exchanging sig- 


| Whampoa when they get there. 


Americans, which are placed at the very top of the 
reach, 

Ships are said, therefore, to be lying at Whampoa, 
when they are moored in a part of the river near to it, 
for although there are two other villages much closer to 
the shipping, yet on account of Whampoa being the 
largest, the whole neighbourhood goes by its name. It 
appears singular, notwithstanding, that a place of such 
insignificance should be so frequently in people’s mouths, 
as if it were one of the finest places in China, Ships 
are advertised for Whampoa, and “to proceed to Wham- 
poa,” when perhaps those on board may never see 
No business whatever 
is transacted there, and it is merely the residence of a 


| few compradores, and the whole tribe of inferior domes- 


nals with a Spaniard, a Dutchman, or an American, the | 


upper part of which is seen over a spit of land in the 
reach beyond. 

Midway between Whampoa and the Bogue is situated 
the second-bar pagoda. It is a very handsome edifice, 
built on an eminence on the left hand side of the river, 
and is placed as a landmark to indicate a dangerous part 
of the channel. This is a shallow place, called a bar, 
which can only be passed by the largest ships at certain 
times of the year, and then only at high water. On this 
account, the fourteea hundred ton vessels frequently re- 
main below it, and have their cargoes sent down to them 
by native boats, called chops. 

In this neighbourhood the left bank appears more 
raised, and is of a rocky nature. Near the shore are the 
remains of stone quarries, appearing not to have been 
lately worked, and from which it is most likely the 
granite and sandstone have been procured, with which 
the tombs on French and Danes Islands have been 
built. 

Great numbers of the bar-boats are stationed in this 
part of the river, to tow the vessels over the shallow wa- 
ter, when the wind falls away, and there is a danger of 
their being left aground by the receding tide. Eight or 
ten of these boats, with their mat-sails hoisted, and with 
each of them six oars hard at work, are able to drag a 
large ship slowly through the water, and look somewhat 
like the same number of the boats of Greenland fisher- 
men, walking away with a dead whale. 

After passing Second-bar, the Tigris winds and curves 
about in a beautiful manner, through a low marshy coun- 
try, so very flat and level, that very soon afterwards you 
are able to see over five or six different reaches, or pro- 
jections of the shore, the upper masts and rigging of the 
ships lying at Whampoa, a distance of some miles. As 
you gradually approach them, they become more and 
more apparent, until you are able, by the assistance of 
the glass, to read the names on their sterns. Then the 
colours of old England are hoisted at the peak, and be- 
neath it a long line of variegated flags, which point out 
the number of your vessel. If there is a band on board, 
the musical instruments are put in requisition, and one 
of the favourite national airs is struck up, while every 
one on board prepares himself with pleasure, to distin- 
guish among the fleet some one individual vessel in which 
he takes an interest, or to return the cheerful greeting of 
a friend or former messmate. 


— 


CHAPTER IV. 

Whampoa village and island—First-bar—View of the fleet in 
Whampoa Reach—Importance of the trade—Wash-boats— 
Chinese girls-—-Departure of inside pilot—Cellection of small 
stores—Port customs—Security system—Compradores—Olo 
Acow San pan-Sam—Modes of cheating in former times— 
Hoppo-Jack—Preventive service—Polite dialogue—Supply of 


meat—Preparations for unloading—The linguist—The clerks’ 
boats—The pursers—Their apparatus—The chops or cargo- 
boats—-Unloading. 


Whanmpoe is a small village situated on an island of 
the same name, somewhat similar to our Isle of Dogs in 
the middle of the river Thames. This is, however, more 
properly speaking, a piece of land cut off from the sur- 
rounding parts by the union of three different streams. 
It is a wretched, straggling place, and does not even de- 
rive importance from its vicinity to so numerous and 
rich an assemblage of vessels from the most powerful 
nations on the face of the globe. The fleet is not moored 
opposite to it, but at a little distance lower down the 
river, so that it is only to be seen by those on board the 
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tics, who are appointed to attend to the wants of the 
visiters. 

In the approach towards this resting-place, where you 
generally remain three or four months before the teas 
come down, the First-bar is passed. This is another 
spot where there is but a small depth of water at ebb. 
tide, but it is not considered so dangerous a3 that lower 
As you get over this difficulty, you obtain a full 
view of the shipping and the place where they are lying 
at anchor. 

Here, congregated together, and collected from differ- 
ent nations many thousand miles asunder, is to be seen 
a fleet of from fifty to sixty sail of the finest vessels, 
which, with the exception of those of the navy, are ever 
sent upon the ocean. As the Reach winds round Danes 
Island in a gentle curve, you have a view of a whole 
semicircle of shipping, drawn up and moored as if in the 
order of battle, waiting for the attack of anenemy. In 
the foreground at the bottom of the Reach, you have 
the largest ships end on towards you; beyond them 
others with their double or single sides more and more 
exposed ; while in the distance, extending to the left, 
there appears a large forest of masts and rigging, the 
tops of which are to be seen over the high land, when 
the hulls of the vessels are still hiddew, The single and 
double sterns of the ships, painted in various styles, ac- 
cording to the individual or national taste, disclose the 
names of many a well known merchantman; while, 
fluttering above them in the breeze, and giving life and 
spirit to the whole, are seen the national ensigns, dyed 
with a variety of brilliant colours. The scarlet flag of 
great Britain, waving from some of the largest ships, is 
seen in juxtaposition with the yellow emblem of Spain, 
and the tri-colour of the French and the Dutchman. 
That red flag with swallow tails belongs to a Dane, while 
the starred and streaked ensign of the vessel running up 
in shore, distinguishes the American on his way to join 
his fellow-countrymen. Large cargo-boats and junks, 
some of them highly adorned, are seen winding their 
way with great skill between the Indiamen, while the 
whole surface of the water appears covered with an in- 
finity of small craft, paddling about in every direction. 

Such a sight as this, when arriving at another centre 
of the circulation of human life, and life of a new and 
distinct character, must strike the mind of the new-comer 
with astonishment and pleasure. Here is seen the sin- 
gular instance of people from every corner of the globe, 
whose feelings and tastes differ from each other, and 
which would in other circumstances serve to keep them 
separate, united together in a kind of brotherhood, by 
being surrounded by a race of men who refuse any kind 
of association. When in the midst of the Chinese, a 
Fan-qui is glad to be by the side of a Fan-qui, although 
at other times they may be thought Fan-quis to each 
other. Commerce herself must rejoice to see so many 
of her votaries collected together, and must feel proud of 
their station and importance, and that it is through her 
means that nations are enabled to send so large a fleet 
yearly to China, and to return almost wholly laden with 
one single article of luxury. 

As the ship enters Whampoa Reach, to take up her 
station with the others in the first convenient vacant 
space, the anchor is got ready, and the sails not in use 
are unbent. Slowly she proceeds, and at last, when 
near the place which has been chosen for her, tie top- 
sails are lowered and clewed up, and the order, “ Let go 
the anchor,” is pronounced. 

Before this time, however, the vessel is surrounded by 
a host of wash-boats, which at first come alongside, but 
as they are driven off, catch hold of whatever they can, 
and then hang on astern. By the time she is at her 


station, she is dragging six or eight of these attaches 
along after her, one fastening and holding on to the other 
like a cluster of bees, and it must be a very ill-natured 
person indeed who would oblige them to let go their 
hold. 

These boats form a highly distinguishing feature of the 
place, and as they are in great numbers, perhaps a short 
description of them may not be uninteresting. It may 
be as well, however, to premise, that every thing which 
takes place at Whampoa, even to the dropping of a chop- 
stick, is impressed upon the minds of those who go there 
by the frequent repetition of the same, and the absence 
of many great events; and it is from the description of 
minutie that any hope can be entertained of giving an 
idea of the whole. 

The wash-boats are about twenty feet long, and of a 
proportionable breadth, and appear, like the present 
fashion of our shoes, to be cropped at the ends. The 
whole of the inside is covered over with boards, so that 
this decking is within a few inches of the gunwale, 
Some of the planks are made to be removed at pleasure, 
and thus there are very extensive cupboards between 
them and the flat bottom of the boats. Pieces of wood 
are then fastened in an upright direction round the edge 
of the boat, which support the covering or house. This 
is made of a very coarse kind of matting, formed of thin 
pieces of bamboo woven together and fastened into a 
semicircular form by ribs of stiffer portions of the same 
material. Two or three of these tiles are placed upon 
the tops of the uprights, and as one portion overlaps the 
other, the whole forms a very good protection from the 
heat of the sun, In the winter, or during rainy weather, 
pieces of rough cloth are hung round the sides of this 
domicile, and always during the night when the inhabit- 
ants wish to be private, the open end of the house in 
front is closed with a piece of matting. One oar at the 
side, and another astern, which is managed by sculling, 
serve to put the whole affair into tolerably quick motion. 
The only furniture to be seen within is a square of matting 
and a wooden pillow for each inmate. 

This desirable mansion, “surrounded with every con- 
venience of wood and water,” as the auctioneers would 
say, is occupied by three or four Chinese girls, who per- 
haps hardly ever stir out of it the whole year round 
unless to attend the ghos-house. The meanest beggar 
in England would shrink from being confined to such a 
place, yet these girls seem not only content, but even 
cheerful and happy. Their red, good-natured faces, are 
to be seen peeping out of the matting, and always with 
a smile or a laugh at your service. These girls are rather 
under the usual size, healthy, active, and robust. The 
tunic and trousers of blue nankeen are made large, and 
while occupied in their daily labour are tucked up, dis- 
closing limbs such as Rubens has so often portrayed. 
The way of plaiting the hair down the back and inter- 
twining it with a scarlet string is the same as with all 
the lower orders of unmarried females, and is not at all 
unbecoming. A stranger finds a great deal of difficulty, 
at first sight, in distinguishing a male from a female as 
he passes up the river, The only characteristic is to be 
seen in the appearance of the head, the hair of which in 
the male is always shaved off in front, whilst in the fe- 
male it is allowed to remain as nature has designed it. 
Small plain rings are placed in the ear; the face is full 
and oval, and with only a slight, sometimes not apparent, 
tightness of the semilunar arch of the eyelid, and rows 
of regular beautiful teeth. In general no cap is worn on 
the head, but when they are obliged to work in the burn- 
ing sun, they have on those large umbrella hats which 
always serve to distinguish a Chinese at a distance, and 
which frequently hide the whole of the body from sight. 
The feet are always without shoes, and are of the usual 
size of those of other women, as it is only the higher 
orders who can afford to have the accomplishment of little 
feet, which are considered the main point of beauty in 
this primitive country, and called “golden lilies.” On 
the whole, the wash-girls may be considered good-looking, 
some of them, indeed, very pretty, and, together with 
their good-natured lauglting countenances, and remark- 
ably musical voices, give you a favourable opinion of 
their sex in this country. 

These women get their living by washing the clothes 
of the sailors and petty officers, and to prevent any sus- 
picion of their making away with them, they keep their 
boats behind the ship until they are returned. They 
likewise will do any needlework for the officers, such as 
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hemming pocket-handkerchiefs or fastening buttons, &c. 
on shirts, and are so very honest, that when a ship has 
gone away suddenly, whilst they had any of these things 
in their possession, they have been known to keep them 
until the owner returned, after an absence of two years, 
and to give them back to him. Thus, although their 
character in some points Will not bear too severe an ex- 
amination, they are in a certain degree respected, and are 
in general on very good terms with their employers. 

As it depends entirely upon the option of the chief 
mate to allow wash-girls to come on board to solicit em- 
ployment, they climb up and stand upon the gangwa., 
or often baw! out from their boats and try to gain his 
good will by every means in their power. Thus, when 
the ship is towing them after her, when she is near her 
anchorage, one of them will call out and claim his ac- 
quaintance by pretending to remember seeing him before ; 
« Ab, you missee chiefee matee, how you dooa ! I saavez 
you long tim, when you catchee Whampo last tim. 
How misse captinee? I saavez he werry wen. 
saavez my? I makee mendee, all same you shirtee last 
tim.” 

Thus the vessel proceeds, and having anchored in the 
stream, the pilot has done his duty, and therefore pre- 
pares to depart. The sails are then unbent, the running 
rigging unrove, and every thing made snug and comfort- 
able. When the tide turns the ship is moored, and then 
gradually stripped of her upper standing gear, and the 
topgallant, and sometimes the top-masts lowered, when 
she is in a fit state for unloading, If this precaution 
were neglected, she would become more and more top- 
heavy as the cargo was taken out of her, and the first 
puff of wind might upset her. As it may be said of the 
same class of people in other countries, the Chinese pilots 
sink their dignity in a wonderful manner just before 
quitting their charge. However reserved and silent they 
may have appeared before, they now are talkative enough, 
and try all the modes of pleasing in their power for their 
own advantage. This is shown in the collection of small 
stores. Besides their fee, which is paid to them by the 
agents, they generally expect some trifle from the cap- 
tain in the way of cumshaw. A piece or two of salt beef 
and a bottle of rum constitute the usual donation, after 
receiving which they go begging different articles from 
the officers: a piece of rope or matting from the chief 
mate, plaster and oil of peppermint from the doctor, and 
whatever they can catch from the sailmaker or boatswain. 
They at last attack the cuddy-servants, and generally 
manage to obtain something or other. ‘The wine-glasses 
in particular they take a great fancy to, and it requires a 
little watchfulness to prevent them walking away with 
those which are within their reach. By this time the 
compradore is on board, and Jack Hoppo has fastened 
his boat by a small chain to the stern, and thus hangs on 
and swings with the ship when the tide changes, 

As in every other port where a ship takes up a station, 
certain custams or dues are expected to be paid when 
she leaves, to the resident authorities, for having had the 
privilege of trading in the place, and to support whatever 
establishment is required to render the ingress and resi- 
dence there safe and commodious. These port customs 
are generally levied and must be paid before the vessel 
is allowed to leave the place, and whatever expenses she 
has incurred, must be settled before she can be cleared. 
This process of clearing takes place in most European 
harbours, and answers very well when the officers of 
government are able to enforce obedience to the laws. 
In China, however, they do not appear to be so certain 
of doing this, and, therefore, to make sure of losing no- 
thing by the Fan-quis, the government insists upon some 
security being given to it, that every thing shall be set- 
tled in a proper manner. When a ship is expected, the 
agent at Canton has to make an agreement with one of 
the Hong or security merchants, to be bail for her. If, 
in the end, the port customs are not paid, or any thing 
Irregular takes place on board an Indiaman, the Hong 
merchants are called upon for their security, and if not 
paid immediately, they are put into prison, and squeezed 
out of a much larger sum of money. 

When every thing has been arranged, and the govern- 
ment suffers the ship to proceed up the river, a chop or 
pass is made out to allow her to enter the Bogue. A 
pilot is appointed to take her up to Whampoa, and a 
compradore and linguist to procure whatever she requires 
whilst lying there. In other countries, the purser of the 
ship or the agent on shore is able to make an arrange- 
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ment with the native butchers and bakers for the supply 


of the ship; but in China, on account of the particular | 
restriction to which foreigners are subjected, you would | 
find a difficulty in procuring even a potato, unless with | 
the sanction of the authorities. The company’s ships 
were troubled very much in former times in this manner, 
when they had any squabble with the mandarins. The 
first thing that was done by the Chinese was to take the 
compradores from them, as they very wisely, perhaps, 
concluded, that the best way to bring them to reason 
was to stop the supply of provisions; and this agreed | 
very well with their notions of government, which they 
consider should be like that of a father over his children. | 

The duty of the compradore is to supply the ship with 
every thing she requires for immediate consumption. 
After a long and tedious voyage of four or five months, 
during which time the common sailors have eaten no 
other than salt meat, Jack looks forward with no small 
pleasure to the time when the fresh meat is to come on 
board, and he shall again be able to regale himself with 
the beef and plum-pudding of old England. As the 
compradore, therefore, comes up the ship’s side, he is re- 
ceived with pleasure as the bearer of good tidings. He 
generally goes some way down the river to meet the 
vessel, in order to make sure of being appointed to her, 
as that depends upon favour. 

There are a certain number only of Chinese who are 
allowed by the government to act in the capacity of 
compradores, for which privilege they pay a portion of 
the profits to the viceroy of Canton. Every article 
which is supplied to the ship is paid for at the market 
price, and thus a considerable profit accrues to them, as 
they are able to furnish it at a much chegper rate from 
their own stock. ‘Thus, those who have the monopoly 
soon become wealthy, and are looked upon as inferior 
only to the Hong merchants, 

Olo Acow is at the head of this small body of dealers, 
and is a great favourite with the captains on account of 
his information and pleasant manners. As the old man 
comes upon deck, with the hair of his head and mous- 
tachoes grizzled with age, and his tall form bent down 
with the weight of years, it is a pleasant thing to see his 
trembling hand seized with a degree of transport as that 
of an old friend, by those who have not seen him per- 
haps for twenty years before. His benign and placid 
countenance, which seems to be the index of a quiet, 
inoffensive life, brightens with pleasure as he recognises 
among those who are gathered round him some one 
whom he has seen before, and as he receives their hearty 
gratulations. 

Every one who has been at Whampoa of late years, 
remembers Acow. He appears to remember every one ; 
so that it is a long time before he is able to answer the 
many questions which are asked him by the impatient 
bystanders. After a while, when he has been prevailed 
upon to take his glass of wine, he begins to recount cir- 
cumstances which occurred long and long ago, and bis 
gray eye sparkles with joy when things in which he was 
concerned are brought back to his recollection. In what 
part of the world may you not find worthy and intelli- 
gent men in every station of life, with whom you have 
had converse, and whom you would not be glad to meet 
with after years of absence, and to extend to them the 
hand of esteem and friendship? I know none. The 
heart warms as much towards an Indian or a Chinese, 
when you know them, as towards an Englishman. 

As each of the compradores has a number of ships 
under his care, he is obliged to go about every now and 
then, to see that all is going on properly, and to leave a 
substitute on board each vessel to manage in his absence. | 
These men, some of them grown gray in the service, | 
come on board every morning in a small boat ealled a 
san-pan, managed by two natives, and, after staying on 
board all day, return by the same conveyance to Wham- 
poa in theevening. They walk the decks or loiter about, | 
and receive all the orders for ships’ provisions—the cuddy- 
mess, the washing, and any trifle which may be required 
by any one on board, and never fail to have them in pro- 
gress by the time they return again. 

The man who has the charge of the boat, is called 
San-pan-Sam, and is, in general, a very shrewd and in- 
telligent fellow. He chiefly transacts business with the | 
common sailors, and, as he is almost always good-natured, | 
he is a great favourite with them. In no place on the | 
face of the earth are your wants, if reasonable, supplied 
with greater regularity and despatch than they are by 
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the Chinese compradores, and yet without any great 
attempt at imposition. The bills are all taxed before 
they are paid, and the only reward which they expect 
for their attention is a small present or cumsbaw at 
parting. 

There have been very different opinions, however, as 
to the honesty of the compradores, with the rest of the 
Chinese tradesmen. Perhaps there may be a great im- 
provement in this particular of late years, as such at- 
tempts at imposition have not been discovered lately, as 
are well known to have taken place in times gone by. 
When Lord Anson visited China, the compradores en- 
deavoured to cheat those on board his ships in a shame- 
ful manner. Every thing is sold by weight in these 
parts. Live ducks and pigs were therefore taken on 
board, and subjected to the balance. In order to render 
the dead ones more weighty, it was discovered that the 
Chinese had stuffed or crammed the ducks with pebbles 
up to the throat, and filled the pigs with water, which 
ran out from them in streams when they were held up 
by the legs. Many other plans of deception have been 
practised since that time: such as altering the length of 
the weighing beam, &c.; but whether they find that 
they cannot cheat with impunity, or that they have not 
the same inclination for the practice, they are now con- 
sidered in general very honest and well-meaning men, 

Another gentleman whom you are always sure of find- 
ing somewhere about the ship or within call, is Jack 
Hoppo. This worthy is the owner of the boat always 
hanging on astern, containing that very important per- 
sonage you see looking out of the window of it, who 
holds a rank in his celestial majesty’s preventive service. 
The Hoppo is the custom-house officer, whose duty it is 
to see that no smuggling takes place within his beat. 
Opium might be brought up here secretly, and sold to 
the natives and a greater quantity of silk might be 
shipped on board than the regulations allow. But there 
appears to be some little defect in the management of 
these officers by their superiors, as the Hoppo is generally 
privy to these transactions, and is, in fact, the best per- 
son to effect the business. ‘The great man himself sits 
all day in the parlour of the boat, and seems to have 
nothing to do but to smoke bis pipe and talk to his friends, 
while he sends his boat-keeper, Jack, on board, to see 
that his interest is not neglected. ‘The office seems to 
be a complete sinecure. 

Jack Hoppo is, generally, a very acute fellow, and 
has his whole establishment of wife and children living 
with him in the boat; and although the head man him- 
self occupies the best apartments, yet he and his family 
dwell in the upper story, over him, and therefore Jack 
may be said to be superior to his master. You meet 
this tall grave man, with his Macoa cheroot in his mouth 
in every corner of the ship, and always ready for « pid- 
geon.” He knows every thing that is going forward, 
and is the agent through whose means every bit of wick- 
edness is transacted. 

The following morsel of polite conversation took 
place one day between Jack Hoppo and one of the petty 
officers, to whom he considered himself indebted, and 
wanted to be quit of the obligation. “In England, so, 
you catchee wifo, can?” «“ Yes, I’ve got a wife, what 
of that?” « You eatchee chilo, can?” “One child, 
Jack, well?” “ Bull chilo, cow chilo?” «Ye, I’ve 
one little girl, why do you ask?” «Ah, yah; can do!” 
replied Jack Hoppo, with great exultation. “ You catchee 
cow chilo! I catchee flowero, all same put round head 


cow chilo.” Accordingly the next day, the sailor re. 


| ceived a present of a small box of artificial flowers, to 


be put round the head of his little girl when he returned 
to England. 

Having then the compradore and Hoppo on board, 
the domestic establishment is complete. Huge sides of 
beef are hung up on the mainstay to keep them sweet, 
and are let down occasionally, to return shorn of their 
fairest proportions. The tar looks with a smile of satis. 
faction at the prospect of good cheer, and seems to con- 
sider himself in the land of the living. No mutton is 
to be procured in China. A few sheep are occasionally 
brought round hither from Bengal, which fetch a very 
high price, but as they are not bred in the place, no sup- 
ply for the ships can be expected. The beef is that of 
the buffalo, and very lean and tough, and of course very 
inferior. If you complain of its being bad to the com- 
pradore, it depends entirely on bis humour, to bring you 
better the next time, or to tell you very coolly, that you 
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had better eat it, as you will getnoother. It would not 
do for a butcher or green-grocer to say this to his cus- 
tomer in England, but in China the difficulty of obtain- 
ing redress for grievances is so great, that you are entirely 
at the mercy of those whom you employ. When you 
have once chosen your compradore, you canrot change 
him; you must either have him or none at all, so you 
are therefore obliged to keep on good terms with him. 
Some of the small ships do not employ one, in which 
case Hoppo Jack is the substitute. As this is done to 
save expense, a little inconvenience and irregularity ‘s 
not cared for. 

When every thing is prepared, which is within two 
or three days after arrival, the decks are cleared, the 
hatches are opened, and every thing is made ready for 
unloading. The linguist’s boat comes down first from 
Canton, and takes up its station alongside on the star- 
It is a large roomy house, of a checkered 





board quarter. 





brown and yellow appearance, and is plain and simple, | 
but substantial in its structure, somewhat similar to the | 
| Canton, on account of the great intercourse with 


office of business of a wealthy merchant. The linguist, 
or lingo, as he is generally called, is a respectable look- 
ing man, in a plain but clean dress, whose office it is to 
make peojle understand each other. He is the interpret- 
er, by whose means all difficult questions are settled, as 
he knows, or is supposed to know, all the minutia of 
business, and the niceties of form and ceremony, neces- 
sary to be gone through by those who wish to do any 
thing of importance in this country. He procures the 
chops, or cargo-boats, from the authorities, and, in fact, 
nothing can be done without him. 

Immediately after the lingo’s has taken up its station, 
one or two clerks’ boats are arranged by the side of it, 
and fastened on the outside of each other by ropes fore 
and aft. These latter are some of the most beautiful on 
the river, highly ornamented with green lattice-work and 
carving, with ranges of flower-pots on the roof. 

As the clerks or pursers come on board, they are fol- 
lowed each by two or three servants, who arrange all 
their necessary implements vpon the poop. One of 
them carries a small folding table, whick he places out 
upon the deck, while the next puts two or three light 
bamboo stools around it. The third carries a box, or 
writing-desk, and very quickly spreads the table with 
papers, ink, brushes, water-bottle, and that very useful 
instrument, the Chinese slate. 

The pursers are young men of rather a superior 
station, somewhat similar to the clerks in the offices in 
London, who are employed by the large houses of agency 
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necessary to mention them, unless they occur in the 
course of description, 

Chow-chow is another favourite word with the Chinese. 
When applied to little dogs and tender rats, and other 
delicate articles of food, it is spoken with great gusto. 
Where the river is troubled in particular parts near the 
shores by small eddies, that part of it is called chow- 
chow water. Baskets, which are procured in Canton, 
with many compartments, are called chow-chow baskets, 
while a mixture of different pickles or preserves bears 
the same alluring title of chow-chow. No doubt the 
Chinese, when they use these words, have a particular 
expression of countenance and of emphasis, to suit each 
idea ; but as this is not perceptible when they talk to a 
stranger, he is apt to be in doubt what is meant, and he 
discovers that it is owing to the great scarcity of words 
in the Chinese language. 

These specimens must not be taken, however, as the 
test of the native dialect. The language, as well as every 
thing else, is much depreciated in the neighbourhood of 


foreigners. ‘The morals of the people suffer very much 
from this cause, so that the national character is by no 
means seen there to advantage. 

The chop then is a large boat with one great mat-sail, 
and, as its office is merely that of a lighter, no useless 
ornament is thrown away upon it, but it looks altogether 
as brown as the materials of which it is made. When 
the whole are properly fastened, the gangway is opened 
and planks placed to form an inclined plane from it to 
the deck. The large scales are then suspended, and the 
bales of cotton successively put into them. The main- 
hatch is taken off and a derrick rigged over it, and you 
soon hear a hoarse, sepulchral voice, from the depths of 
the hold, give the order, “ hoist away.” ‘Then the boat- 
swain pipes his shrill call, and a long file of seamen run 
with the fall along the waste, until the word “ high 
enough,” is pronounced. ‘Then the bale of cotton is 
rolled upon the deck. You see it quickly passed along, 
while the native weighman bawls out its mark and 
number. It is soon pushed up the inclined plane, where 
it is received by the boatmen, and stowed away in the 
chop. Thus in a few minutes the place appears in a 
bustle is: excitement. The orders and counter-orders, 
the hallooing, the piping of the boatswain, and the 
screeching of the blocks, together with the apparent con- 
fusion above mentioned, make up altogether a scene of 


| life and activity which is rarely surpassed within so small 


in Canton to look after the goods consigned to them. | 
When the chop is procured to fetch any cargo from the 
| deck is protected from the burning rays of the sun by 
| extensive awnings, notwithstanding which the heat is 


ship to their warehouses, these clerks are sent down to 
Whampoa to take an account of it. They have tosce it 
all weighed and counted, and when the whole of the 


chops are filled, their boat goes up to Canton with them, | 


when they see the goods again tallied and safely deposit- 
ed in the proper place. This precaution is considered 
very necessary, as it saves endless disputes between the 
buyer and seller, as to the damage of the goods during 
the voyage, and prevents the boatmen from picking and 
stealing. ‘here is generally a great propensity to such 
sin in these men, as there is a great temptation to take a 
little bit of cotton out of each bale, many of which are 
broken. A very small portion from each of the eighty 
which a chop will carry, would amount in a short time 
to a considerable quantity. 

After the chops are filled, the purser wriles an account 
of their contents, and, with the assistance of the lingo, 
makes up a statement, directed to the mandarin of the 
Whampoa chop-house, who gives an order or permit to 
allow them to proceed. 

During this time, whilst those in the larger boats have 
been arranging themselves on the starboard, other people 
have been equally busy on the larboard side of the ship. 
Three or four, and sometimes even five cargo-boats are 
lashed one outside the other, in a very regular manner, 
opposite the gangway. ‘These are the chops. 

The frequent repetition of the word chop is unavoid- 
able, as the reader may have perceived that this term is 
very much in vogue among the Chinese in the Canton 
river, and has many different meanings. Thus in this 
case it signifies a lighter ;—a chop is also a letter, a pass, 
ora permit. Chop-sticks are used instead of knives and 
forks. A chop-house is a small custom-house station, 


and first chop signifies the first degree of excellence. 
Othor applications it has, and many of them, but it is not 


| the lower orders. 


a compass, 
As if in opposition to the above, the clerks and linguist 
perform their quiet occupation on the poop. The whole 


very oppressive. 

As the pursers belong to rather 4 superior order of the 
Chinese, their dress is much more expensive than that of 
The tunic of rich blue silk made stiff 


| with embroidery partly covers the trousers made of puce- 


coloured or green crape; white hose and thickly em- 
broidered shoes complete the lower habiliments. The 


| cap is very rich, although not to our eye very graceful, 





made of black velvet with blue silk in the middle, and 
surmounted by a red silk tassel. 

As they sit at their tables, their servants hand round 
to them and the strangers little cups of tea made weak, 
and which is drank without sugar or milk. Pig-nuts 
and apples cut up into small pieces as we should prepare 
them for a tart, are also offered occasionally. 

After the cargo is cleared out, the whole apparatus of 
tables, chairs, clerks, tea-pots and linguists, vanishes 
with great speed, and all is left again in its former 
quietude, 

—<>>— 


CHAPTER V. 


Great variety of craft on the river—Numbers of people who live 
on the water—Maternal precaution—General description of 
boats—The eye on the bows—Large junks—The Loong-froong 
—Mercbant-junk—Entering Junk river—Men-of-war—Cannon 
— Compass — Mandarin-boat — Occupation — Smug-boats— 
Smugglers—Way of Proceeding—The river Tigris—Intricate 
channels—Chase and capture of a smuggler. 


Nothing strikes the stranger with more astonishment 
on his first visit to China, than the almost endless variety 
of craft which is seen upon the river. The ingenuity 
displayed in this single instance will always be sufficient 


to prove, that the Chinese, as a nation, are endowed 
with great originality, and with a very considerable pro. 
portion of the noblest faculties of man. Here custom 
appears to be the result of unbounded experience, and 
the great degree of excellence attained is the work of 
ages of continual, though sluggish improvement. 

It will not be denied that the land is the proper 
habitation of men; I mean where it was designed by 
nature that they should generally reside, should build 
their houses, and rear their children—in fact that man is 
a terrene animal, and that the water was merely to be 
used by him as a matter of convenience, chiefly for the 
purpose of conveyance from one distant part to another, 
The practice of the inhabitants of almost every nation 
on the surface of the earth, seems to concur with this 
opinion. Although many people spend a very consider- 
able portion of their lives on the ocean, and sometimes 
are many months without setting foot on land, yet they 
always consider their residence on the water as tem- 
porary, and that the end of the voyage will terminate a 
period of confinement from the exercise of their natural 
inclinations, 

But not so with some of the Chinese. They form a 
singular exception to this rule. Born on the water, they 
consider it as their natural home; they resort to the 
land as others do to the water, merely to supply their 
wants, and again return to their floating houses. They 
may then be said very truly, in the language of Jack, 
“ to have taken a cruise on shore,” and no doubt think 
it very pleasant for a short time. 

It makes one even fancy that these people are am- 
phibious, when we see a mother sitting at needlework in 
a boat, quietly looking on, while a child of five or six 
years of age is swimming around it, and another not able 
to walk is scrambling on all-fours about the little deck, 
liable at every turn to fall overboard. ‘This is, however, 
not so awful a catastrophe as might be expected, for a 
precaution is adopted against accidents of this nature. 
A light, wooden affair, sometimes a gourd as large as a 
bladder, made air-tight, and painted with rings of green 
and red, is fastened with a tape at the back of the 
shoulders of the new-born infant, which the child wears 
until it is able to take care of itself. If it should crawl 
too far and fall into the stream, as frequently happens, 
the mother has nothing to do but fish it out of the water 
and put it back to its place again, if the current has not 
carried it down too far, when it may have been smother- 
ed by the length of time its head has been under the 
water. 

As the boats, on the Canton and other rivers, are thus 
the habitations of great numbers of the inhabitants of 
China, many things will modify the appearance of the 
outside, and the style of arrangement for convenience 
and comfort within, Some of them fitted up in a beau- 
tiful manner are large and roomy, and very similar to 
some of those snug little fishing-boxes, which we some- 
times find on the banks of trout-streams and lakes in 
England, the residences of sporting gentlemen during the 
summer months, In one of these a person, whose notions 
of sublunary happiness are not too extravagant, might 
live very comfortably, and it would have this advantage 
over the houses built by retired citizens, that it could be 
moved back again to town when the owner became tired 
of the country. The tallow-chandler of Dr. Johnson 
might go, country-house and all, to visit the shop on the 
melting days. 

In such a residence as this, life no doubt could be 
passed agreeably enough, and a man might wed and 
bring up a large family of children, without wishing to 
leave it; but some boats are so miserably small and 
wretchedly provided, that it might be a fair matter of 
opinion, whether Diogenes’ tub would not be preferable 
tothem. A cobbler’s stall in England would be a room 
of splendour to some of them, and the difficulty of turn- 
ing round in them must be so great, that the inhabitant 
may very fairly be likened to a snail who is obliged to 
move his whole house with him when he wishes to look 
another way. The natural means of progression are 
here given up ; the feet are carried along, while the hands 
are the only members used for the purpose of locomotion. 
As it may be considered interesting to have a sketch of 
the boats, usually seen in such numbers at Whampoa, 
with the different ways of managing them by the natives, 
it will be as well to devote a short time to that purpose. 

Among the great variety of large junks, floating-houses, 





chops, and smallcraft, which are seen constantly moving 
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_ THE FAN-QUI IN CHINA, 





about on the river, or passing up and down with the tide, 





rudder is sometimes made to work in a division of | 


you are able to distinguish two classes—those with an | the stern, left open to receive it, and in shallow water is 
eye, and those without one. All the river-craft need, it | hoisted on board by means of ropes and pulleys. 


seems, no such organ; but those junks which are in- | 
tended to go out to sea are all ornamented with a large | three, and sometimes four masts are erected. 


eye, painted on either side of the bows, Whether it is 
considered that the sea-vessels are more liable to run 


against obstacles, which this large eye, that cannot be | very irregular manner. Generally, the mainmast is per- 


closed night or day, may enable them to evade, when the 
human one is closed in sleep, it is impossible to decide. 
It may be a piece of superstition founded upon almost 
primitive simplicity ; for if you ask a Chinaman what it 
is for, he answers very gravely, “ Have eye, can see ; 
can see, can saavez. No have eye, no can see; no can 
see, no can saavez,”—as if he believed that this painted 
eye could bona fide perceive objects, discriminate between 
them, and avoid dangers. 

It is in the river craft alone that any degree of excel- 
lence is to be observed. ‘The large merchant-junks and 
men-of-war, are huge unwieldy masses of complicated 
machinery, ill made and ill put together. Although the 
trading vessels, some of them from cight hundred to a 
thousand tons in burden, are out in very rough weather, 
and suffer great losses in the voyages which they make 
to Japan, Batavia, or Manilla, yet they appear not to 


have been improved in their construction for many | 


centuries. 
junks were originally made to resemble in shape some 
natural or useful objects, Some people think that they 
were formed to represent the moon in her first quarter. 
It is much more probable, however, that the native shoe 
was the original model, or that the shoe was made to 
imitate them, as they are very much alike in appearance. 

After the junks had continued for a great length of 
time of the same shape, the government ordered that 
they should be altered. If a merchant now wishes to 
indulge his fancy, he must do it at the expense of paying 
the same heavy duties for his junk entering the river, as 
are exacted from the large foreign vessels. ‘This of course 
prohibits all improvement. 

We must hope that the feeling of jealousy is beginning 
to wear off, if only in this one instance, as there was 
lying at Calcutta, when we were there, the first Chinese 
vessel built after the European fashion. It was called 
the Loong-froong, and was the first of its nation which 
has appeared in India of late years, Although built by 
the Chinese and called a man-of-war, it had stil] the ap- 
pearance of a niass of tea-chests and tea-caddies, and 
would infallibly have gone to pieces upon receiving a 
single cannon-ball. It is said that a European merchant- 
man went on shore and was wrecked, on some part of 
the coast of China, and that upon the emperor hearing 
of it, he ordered that another ship should be formed after 
the same model by his own workmen, assisted by those 
Fan-quis who were saved from the wreck. ‘This speci- 
men would not be owned by any of the ship-builders of 
England, but no doubt is still a great improvement upon 
the common junks of China. 

The large merchant-junks have been frequently de- 
lineated. The most curious parts of their structure are 
their great height before and behind, the want of a prow 
or cut-water, which is universally deficient, and the 
division of the hold into numerous compartments, each 
independent of the other, and made water-tight, so that 
if one is leaky it may fill, without necessarily causing 
the ship to founder. It has been proposed to adopt this 
latter principle in our own navy. It would answer very 
well apparently, for men-of-war which carry no cargo, but 
would be inconvenient in merchantmen, as it would 
interfere with the stowage. 

Two or three large anchors are always seen over the 
bows of the junks, made of pieces of iron-wood cut as 
flukes, tipped with iron, and hound together and to the 
shank with strong cords. In addition to these, they have 
one or two iron grapnels, made light and placed con- 
veniently for immediate use. All this ground tackle 
appears to be very necessary, as the vessels are made 
perfectly flat-bottomed, without any keel, and conse- 
quently cannot fail to make great lee-way in trying when 
close hauled to keep off a lee shore. 

The bulwarks are very high, and passing up by the 
side of the poop and the stern, are closed by boards 
forming a taffril, but when they have run forward, they 
terminate abruptly at the front part of the forecastle, so 
that the bows appear open, representing the gaping mouth 
of an animal, the eyes of which are on either side. The 





There is little doubt but that the Chinese 


| 
| 





To move this floating storehouse through the water, 
They | 
consist always of a single tree, and no attention being 
paid to what would please a sailor’s eye, they rake in a 


pendicular, while the fore and mizen masts slant forwards 

and backwards as if to keep as far as possible from their | 
superior. ‘The rigging and sails are very nearly the | 
same, in proportion, as those of the outside pilot boats, 
with the exception that the mizen-top-sail is generally 
made of blue nankeen. Except when in full sail, the 
mattings are rolled up in immensely thick coils, and are 
then laid fore and aft some little distance above the deck. | 
When set, they appear particularly clumsy and inelegant, 
some of them being made of such strong matting, and 
ribbed and crossed so closely with thick bamboos, that | 
they look as if they were cut out of a solid piece of wood. | 
Their shape is more or Jess square, those which have 
more pretension to beauty having one end of the yard 
raised much higher than the other. 

It is not the mere fori that gives the character to the 
object ; ornament frequently hides the defects and brings 
out all the beauties. One-half of the loveliness of nature 
is lost to him who cannot appreciate the full power of 
colour. The knowledge of shape and structure is no 
doubt more useful, but it is the variety of shades and 
tints, which form by far the greater portion of the plea- 
sure that we derive from the contemplation of the 
picturesque. Thus this huge junk, which of itself with- 
out any ornament would be eminently unsightly, becomes 
by the pains bestowed upon its embellishment by the 
Chinese, an object pleasant for the eye to rest on, and 
when at the same time we see it filled and surrounded 
with human beings full of life and activity, in strange 
and to us fantastic dresses, it becomes a subject of absorb- 
ing Interest. 

The bull in the small Chinchew-junks is painted 
white and red, but in the larger ones a greater variety of 
colours is preferred; on different conspicuous parts, 
characters used in writing are painted in different hues, | 
while the whole of the stern is covered with hideous, | 
grinning countenances of men and imaginary animals. 
Flags of all shapes and sizes depend from the mast-heads, 
some fastened to a flag-staff, while others hang from | 
cross-picces similar to weather-cocks. 

Besides the marks of distinction now mentioned, the | 
generality of them have large letters painted upon the 
extended sail, similar to those of our own whalers and 
pilot-boats, and which denote the owner; while black 
patches are frequently to be observed at particular corners 
of the mat, distinguishing the port to which they usually 
trade. 

When these vessels proceed up the river, they always 
go with the tide and anchor when it is done. If the 
wind is light, the navigators find great difficulty in 
getting them across the stream at Whampoa to enter 
Junk river. As the current is very strong, without the 
most vigorous exertions they would run foul of the ships. | 
All the boats are got out, and others go to assist in towing | 
the moving mass along, when she forms the centre of a 
very animated scene. ‘he men in six or seven boats | 
ahead work at the oars, as if their lives depended upon | 
their exertions, while others run backwards and forwards | 
upon the decks, in apparent distraction, At each violent 
efiort, every suilor screams out in a kind of concord, any 
thing but harmonious, the sound of which is re-echoed 
by the blue hills in the distance, against which the junk | 
is relieved. Notwithstanding all their care, they get 
athwart-hause now and then, and find no small trouble 
in disengaging themselves again. No great blame can 
be attached to the Chinese on this account, as the Fan- 
quis anchor their ships in the very middle of the channel 
through which they must pass, to get into the river which 
leads to their station near Canton. 

The men-of-war differ but little in their make from the 
large merchant-junks, and do not generally run so large. 
The greater part of the hull is painted of a black colour, 
with large white ports. They do not open, however, for 
the guns to be run out, but are artificial, being merely | 
painted white, with red and yellow characters in the | 
centre of them. The few guns which belong to them 
are fastened upon swiveis, and are worked upon the 
main deck. Made of bad metal, and small in calibre, | 








|} employed are, 


| those who commit any offence against the laws. 
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they are decked out with flags and other ornaments, as 
if they were intended to be seen more than to be heard. 
The cannon are looked upon with a great deal of venera- 
tion by the soldiers, and in fact are considered as super- 
natural agents. They, therefore, with the compass, are 
objects of devotion, and receive a considerable portion of 
attention and ceremonious respect. ‘The weapons really 


| used in combat are swords, and long bamboos with iron 


spikes at the ends. With these latter they poke their 
enemies at a distance, and soon find out the weak point, 
while they are protected by esconcing themselves behind 
large round shields, ornamented, like that of Achilles, 
with various devices. These of ogres and 
monsters, and the distorted features of fierce and savage 
demons. When not in use, they are hung in a row on 
the outside of the vessel, for the purpose of striking terror 
into the vulgar gazer. These vessels are chiefly collect- 
ed together at Chuen-pee, outside the Bocca Tigris ; but 
one or two are seen going down the river occasionally, 
when an edict is issued from the emperor to enforce any 
particular decree. 

All the junks which are employed on the ocean carry 
the mariner’s compass, although it does not appear to 
give the Chinese navigators confidence, as they never, if 
they can avoid it, steer boldly out to sea, but keep as 
much as possible within sight of the land. ‘he Chinese 
consider that they were the inventors of this inestimable 
little instrument, and it cannot be denied that they have 
had it in use for many centuries.* However much they 
may fail to rely on its virtues, they appear to be sufli- 
ciently aware of its powers. It is considered as a deity, 
and they treat it as they do the others, with great ccre- 
monial. Pieces of scented ghos-stick are kept constantly 
burning around it, as in the ghos-houses, while sacrifices 
of the youngest flesh and the finest fruits are offered to 
it. 
superstition ; but it is to be hoped, that with us, at least 
the knowledge of the laws of nature may not make us 
blind to the wisdom and excellence of the works of the 
Creator. 

Having now given this general outline of the vessels 
for the sea, we must proceed to those of the river,—to 
those without an eye. Their occupations are not so 


consist 


Here, ignorance appears to be the forerunner of 


| dangerous, with one or two exceptions, as those of the 


salt water, nor are they exposed to strong winds, or heavy 


| seas, and therefore more pains can be taken with their 


outward appearance. ‘The purposes for which they are 
however, very various, the generality 
being used as mere places of residence, suited to the rank 
and the manner of living of the occupant, while a few 
roam about the river to insult over aud prev upon the 
others, 

The mandarin-boat is the most beautiful of all the 
craft on the river, and perhaps no boat in any other 
country surpasses it. It appears like a delicate insect 
upon the surface of the water, and to a stranger would 
convey the idea of a small vessel fitted up in the most 
elegant style for a party of pleasure. The rice-paper 
which is brought over to this country from China, fre- 
quently has these buats represented upon it; and, although 
these drawings are tolerably correct, yet they hardly do 
them justice. On board of each lives a mandarin, who 
has about sixty or seventy soldiers under his charge, and 
his office is to go up and down the river and seize all 
The 
grand object, however, of his cruise is to wage war 
egainst the smugglers; and, although he possesses a 
jurisdiction and power of squeezing, over the lower orders, 
yet these boats may very properly be compared to the 
revenue cutters of the British channel. 

The body of the boat is very prettily shaped, with 
more attention to symmetry than is generally observed, 
and is painted at the upper part with a fine light-blue 
colour very like ultra-marine, while the remainder is 
delicately white. In the blue portion, oval ports are cut, 
painted within of a bright red, and out of each of which 
issues a long white oar. There are sometimes as many 
as thirty of these on each side of the vessel, and when 
they are not in use they are not taken out of their places, 
but merely laid back against the side, so that one over- 
laps the other in regular succession on the outside. The 
rudder is hidden almost completely in the gap at the 





* According to Klaproth, the knowledge of this in- 
strument was communicated to the Arabs by the Chinese, 
and introduced into Europe during the Crusades. 
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stern; the little portion that is seen of it is 
usual, with a number of square holes for some purpose 


a - 


pierced, as 


which has not yet been explained, 


The deck is formed of small planks of a brown, hard | 


wood, always kept bright and polished, and on which the 


common men squat down, while the maadarin himself 


sits at the further extremity, on a small, handsome mat, 
and is generally employed in smoking. His dress is 
very rich, made of watered and embroidered silks, and 
his countenance is uniformly grave and imposing. The 
soldiers, bare from the waist upwards during the hot 


weather, are distinguished by wearing a cap made of | 


large flat pieces of straw, ornamented with painted 
flowers, and very much of the shape of a small colander, 

To protect these worthies from the noontide ray, small 
pillars rise from the deck, and support a light, wooden 
roof, sloping down on cither side, like the top of a cottage, 


This is painted round the edges with vermilion and gold- | 
leaf, while small scallops of prepared leather fringe it | 


beneath. The ceiling of this light covering is ornament- 
ed with fancy 
During that season of the year in which the sun’s 


sketches and devices. 


rays are most powerful, this wooden umbrella is not | 


sufficient to protect the people from the severity of the 
heat; neither in winter is it sufficient to keep out the 
cold. Atsuch times, large loose mats made of paddy-straw 


are placed over the top in a very regular and neat man- | 
ner, all the straws running in one direction down the | 


slanting roof, so as to give the whole the appearance of 
the top of a thatched cottage. 

The sails are made of very fine matting, 
together very neatly, and are somewhat of the shape of 
an acute-angled triangle. Two masts support them, 
which are terminated at the summit by long, tapering 
sticks, with small round balls and little flags, at regular 
intervals. A long, slender stick or wand supplies the 
place of the mizenmast behind, and is likewise termi- 


sewed 


nated by a small round ball. 
which supports a beautiful white flag, marked in the 
centre with bright red characters. 

The most essential parts of this showy apparatus have 
yet to be mentioned. 
bore somewhat larger than that of a blunderbuss, and 
worked on swivels, are to be seen by careful inspection 
upon different parts of the deck. They are made of cast 
iron, and apparently very clumsily, but they are so 
bound up with fringes and ornaments, that it is very 
difficult to see the metal. Little flags of bright-coloured 
silk are always seen hanging down from them near the 
muzzle. A great number of bamboo pikes are arranged 
along the sides of the vessel, while the same kind of 


! before are suspended over 


ornamented shields mentioned bet 
the quarters. 

This gay-looking vessel, as it is seen passing swiftly 
along the stream, with its white oars tipped with the 
golden rays of the sun, as they make the water sparkle 


around them, while the long pennants flatter in the wind, | 


would not easily lead you to suppose the errand it was 
upon. Three or four frequently come down among the 
shipping, and hang on behind one of the large ships 
which is unloading, or when there is more than the com- 
mon stir on board. Thus placed, they are a great orna- 
ment, and resemble so many dragon-flies in a nest of 
bees. Like those beautiful tusects, too, they are always 
on the watch for some little fly which they may pounce 
upon and devour. ‘They have their eye chiefly upon the 
poor wash-girls, to see if they commit any trifling offence 
which may afford them a pretext for squeezing them out 
of a portion of their hard earnings. Mandarin squeegee 
is the expression which is constantly in their 
mouths. All orders of the Chinese appear to act upon 
the same principle as the Jews of all nations, and try to 


” 
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hide a part, in order that they may save the whole. 

In conjunction with the mandarin-boats, it will be as 
well to describe another class of vessels with which they 
are constantly waging war, It appears that these two 
kinds of boats are continually playing at hide and seek 
with each other. When there is a smuggler by himself, 
he does every thing he can to avoid the mandarins; but, 
when one of the latter is so unfortunate as to be in the 
neighbourhood of a host of the rascals, he has enough 
to do to ke ‘p out of their way. 

The smug boats have been called centipedes, by the 
Europeans, on account of the great number of oars, with 
which, like legs, they walk the water. Not the slightest 
portion of paint is bestowed upon them, so that they are 


This is the ensign-staff, | 


Two or three long guns, with a | 
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| altogether of a brown colour, if we except the mat-sails, | and defy all opposition; bat, at other times, they pass up 


which incline more to the yellow. ‘They are very high 
out of the water, but particularly at the stern, and are 
furnished with sails of the same shape, and the same 
kind of rigging as the mandarin-boats. In fact, they are 
| very much like them in form, but destitute of any kind 
of ornament excepting the slender topmasts and a flag 
or two. Instead of the elegant cover, mentioned as be- 
longing to the other, they sometimes have a shed over 
| them, made of the common bamboo tiles of matting. 
The heads of the desperadoes are seen thickly packed 
| together through the long rows of bamboo spears which 
| are arranged along the sides as bulwarks, while a plain 
round shield or two is seen hanging irregularly over the 
| side. It should be mentioned, that both these and the 
| mandarin-boats have a rail somewhat similar to the tail- 
| board of a hay-cart, projecting upwards in a slanting 
manner from the deck behind, which serves the purpese 
| of a poop to lengthen the vessel, and to afford a cool 
| place to recline on. Some of these boats have as many 
as twenty-five or thirty oars on each side, so that when 
they are all put in motion together, their similitude to 
the centipede is very apparent. When in sail, the whole 
| deck appears crowded with men, some sitting, others re- 
_clining, and nearly all smoking. A favourite amuse- 
| ment with them is to play at cards, as they stretch 
| themselves on the deck, or squat upon their heels in 
little circles. ‘The gambling seems to be carried on with 
great spirit, as they always appear highly excited, and 
| chatcer incessantly. The greatest irregularity prevails 
among them when off duty, and blackguard seems to be 
written on every countenance. 

Like all others in any country, who are engaged in 
this kind of lawless occupation, they are evidently the 
very scum of the people. Generally bare from the waist 
upwards, their brawny limbs display great muscular 
power, and their dark skin appears double-tanned by ex- 
posure to the sun. Their hard, resolute features denote 
a life spent amidst scenes of anxiety and danger. 
| It is impossible not to know who they are, even when 
they pass the ships at anchor during the darkest nights. 
Of course, when the sails are hoisted, no such noise is 
perceptible, but when all the sculls are at work together, 
each fastened on to a small bamboo post, they make a 
loud creaking sound, which may be heard for some dis- 
Frequently, twenty or thirty of these unoiled 

machines pass at midnight together. The watch on deck 
hears at tirst a gun fired in the distance, In a short time 
| afterwards, a creaking sound is heard faintly over the 
water, and raises a curiosity to know the cause. As it 
increases, one boat after the other issues out of the mouth 
of some small creek hard by, and they then quickly 
spread over the river, rousing every one as they pass 
them, to watch with a certain degree of interest, the 
effect of this disturbance of the dead silence of the 
night. 

It may appear singular to those acquainted with Eu- 
ropean schemes of government, that the Chinese have 
not been able to suppress these transporters of illicit 
goods. In England, no boat which was known to heve 
been engaged in this traffic, would dare to show itself in 
the presence of a revenue cutter at any time; but here, 
single boats pass frequently, and sometimes anchor close 
to the mandarins, without fear or hesitation. Although 
well known to be smugglers, the authorities seem to have 
no power over them if they are empty, so that they are 
allowed to try their luck, and their owners are only 
punished, like the Spartan youths, when taken in the 
fact. 

Frequent edicts are issued from the court at Pekin, 
| and particular instructions sent to the viceroy, to sup- 
| press these people, but without effect. ‘This mandarin 
appears to receive some kind of fee, to allow matters to 
proceed in the same jog-trot kind of way, and never 
troubles himself about the matter; but, when one of the 
smuggling-boats is taken, by force or stratagem, formal 
notice is sent immediately to court, with a long account 
of the battle, and the energy and skill of his majesty’s 
servants. When active measures are obliged to be 
adopted, after repeated orders from the government, a 
| kind of compromise is said to take place with the chief 

of the smugglers, to allow a certain number of his men 
to be taken, so as to make it be believed that they are 
completely broken up, and thus the storm soon blows 
over. Sometimes the smuggling-boats are collected into 
a large body, and then they take the centre of the river, 


tance. 





one or two at a time, and try to avoid their enemies, who 
are stationed at different parts to impede their progress, 

That part of the province of Quantung which is below 
the city, is, as has been observed, nearly a perfect flat 
laid out in paddy-grounds. The large stream culled 
Hou-kiang, after dividing that province and that of 
Quang-see into two portions, joins with the Pe-kiang 
near Canton, and the two form the river which empties 
itself into the sea near Macao. In passing over the level 
country, before it disembogues itself, it divides and sub- 
divides into numerous channels, which occasionally unite 
again and form larger streams. The whole country, 
therefore, appears laid out with small patches or stripes, 
like so many islands upon a lake. 

It is on a knowledge of these intricacies, and the depth 
of water in each, that the smuggler prides himself. Af- 
ter gaining the best information of the position of the 
mandarins, he ventures cautiously along, and dodges in 
and out where he thinks he has least chance of meet- 
ing his enemies. If he should be so unfortunate as to 
fall in with them, he has to take to his heels, and, of 
course, his safety then depends in a great measure on his 
power of outstripping his pursuers. Perhaps a short 
account of a rencounter between these sworn foes will 
serve to illustrate this subject much better than a length- 
ened description of what may take place on these oc- 
casions, 

A large mandarin-boat was seen one afternoon passing 
down the river beyond the first bar, and then entering 
and taking up its station in one of the numerous little 
inlets which abound in that neighbourhood. In a few 
minutes it was perfectly at rest: the yellow sails were 
taken in and furled, and all that was then to be seen of 
it over the paddy, were the slender sticks with little balls 
on the top, and which were hardly to be distinguished 
from the tall reeds which were growing at the edge of 
the water. 

It had scarcely taken up its position, before the faint 
creaking sound of an approaching smuggler was to be 
heard in the distance. By the time it approached the 
open entrance of the little inlet, the mandarins were 
ready to receive it, and issued forth just at the moment 
it was passing. The centipede must at that moment 
have had the other firmly hooked on to it, if the spare 
hands on board of it had not used the long bamboos, and 
hy their means prevented the two boats coming in con- 
tact. These long spears were pushed out at their full 
length, and then applied to the bows of the other vessel, 
while, at the same time, all the other men worked with 
desperation at the oars; so that, in a few minutes, not- 
withstanding the most violent exertions of the manda- 
tins’ party, the smugglers kept clear, and were soon a 
boat’s length ahead of their enemies. 

Then the chase began. The screams and yells of the 

smugglers were mixed with the rickety sound of their 
vessel and the orders and cries of the mandarins behind 
them. Every now and then the long ornamented gun 
was turned upon its swivel, and the loud report reverbe- 
rated across the country, as it was discharged against 
the chase, but with little effect: the shot was generally 
seen dancing along the water, wide of the mark, resem- 
bling the stone thrown by the boy, in making what he 
calls “ ducks and drakes.” 
Although the most violent efforts were made by the 
other party, it was soon evident that the smuggler was 
walking away from his pursuer, The brown machine 
with its hundred feet was seen ahead, while the gaudy 
boat with its white oars, followed, fulminating forth its 
ineffective missiles, by which it was enveloped at each 
discharge ia a cloud of blue-gray, curling smoke. 








After leading the way through many intricate chan- 
nels, and dodging in and out to cut off a corner, the 
smuggler appeared as if he would very soon be out of 
all danger of being taken—when suddenly another man- 
darin-boat was seen issuing from a little creek right 
ahead, and thus completely cutting off all hopes of get- 
ting away without a scuffle, The stream was at this 
place so narrow that it was impossible to pass by the one 




















ahead without coming into contact; while the one behind, 
now coming up very fast, prevented them making an 
honourable retreat. It is thus sometimes in the streets 
of London, when a thief is congratulating himself upon 
leaving far behind the hue-and-cry of his pursuers, upon 
suddenly turning a corner, he runs into the arms of a 
policeman. 
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‘Thus completely blockaded, the smugglers determined 
to stand at bay, and make a vigorous resistance. All the 
oars were laid aside, but placed ready for instant use, 
and every man seized a bamboo-pike, and awaited the 
attack with great determination. ‘They then resembled 
a nest of demons, chattering and yelling out their notes 
of defiance. As the mandarins cautiously approached, 
the white oars were laid back, the spears were taken up, 
and the savage features on the shields were displayed in 
the faces of the resisting vagabonds. In a short time, 
the poor devoted bark had its two enemies on its quarters, 
and the whole multitude were engaged in a desperate 
struggle. : 

It appeared to be the object of the mandarins to board, 
and thus fight band to hand, while the object which the 
others wished to attain, was to keep their enemies’ boats 
off with their spears, until they could have a fair oppor- 
tunity to get another run for their lives. The different 
manner of engaging, by each party, was very apparent 
during this conflict, and showed the decision and vigour 
which fighting in a good cause will give to the weakest 
combatant, while the arm of the strongest man is para- 
lysed, and its power withheld by the still small voice of 
conscience. ‘The mandarins rushed to the attack with- 
out hesitation, and laid about them in right good earnest 
with their swords and pikes, frequently cutting and 
wounding in a dreadful manner; but the poor smugglers 
appeared to act merely on the defensive, and, although 
slight wounds were occasionally inflicted with their 
spears, yet it was evident that the great aim was to keep 
the mandarin-boats at a distance. 

A principal reason, no doubt, for this line of conduct 
was the knowledge of the state of the law with regard 
tothem. If, asI heard, they are taken alive in the act 
of smuggling, they are sent to work in the mines during 
the remainder of their lives; but if the death of a single 
mandarin takes place during the struggle, their lives are 
all forfeited. 

The unequal contest lasted for a longer time than 
might be imagined ; but it was soon evident in whose 
favour it would terminate. The gaudy vessels were soon 
alongside, and the gay caps of the mandarins were seen 
intermixed with the bald heads of the illicit traders. ‘The 
struggle was then soon over. Many of the defeated 
jumped overboard; and as they struggled in the waters 
to gain the shore, formed excellent marks for the spears 
and javelins of the conquerors. The great mass of them, 
however, were seized before they could try this doubiful 
chance of escape. The long pigtail served instead of 
the coat collar of our part of the world; and when 
twisted two or three times round the hand, formed a 
handle with which the owner could be moved at 
pleasure. 

The men were thrown down at the bottom of the boat, 
and there securely lashed and fastened. Ina short time, 
the din and hubbub of so many voices were over, and 
the mandarin-boats were seen leading away in triumph 
their silent and crestfallen captives. 


———— 
CHAPTER VI. 


The great plain of Quang-see—The great rivers Narrow limits 
for foreigners—Danger of being bambooed—Danes and French 
Islands—Walk on Danes Island—Sam-shu wigwam—Native 
tombs—Second-bar pagoda—Whampoa Reach—The double- 
decker—Vessel unloading—Rice-ship—Chinese and foreign 
smalilcra!t--Quickuess of the natives—American vessels—Op- 
posite bank of river—Green , paddy-fields—Range of moun- 
tains—The.pauper’s tombstone— Entrance of Junk river—The 
seaman’s burial-ground—Country pagodas—The quoit-ground 
—Causeway-—Ghos-house and theatre—Rice agriculture— 
Duck-boats—Management of the birds. 


The whole country of China has been said to consti- 
tute one plain. The most probable cause of this opinion 
appears to be, that the embassies which have been sent 
from the European nations to the emperor, at Pekin, 
have been conducted over that extensive tract of level 
country, said to be full one thousand miles long, and 
three hundred broad, which runs through the provinces 
of Quang-see and Hou-quang. 

It was very natural that such a conclusion should have 
been formed, when, after traveling such an immense dis- 
tance, no chain of mountains was passed, no romantic 
valley explored. But the amazing fertility of the soil 
from one end to the other of this gigantic realm, would 


same variety of hill and dale as in every other region. 
The numerous springs to supply such large rivers as the 
Hoang-ho and Yang-tse-kiang, and to enable them to 
wander through so many districts, each as large as a 
European kingdom, must have their origin in places very 
high above the general Jevel. It would appear as if Na- 
ture, in forming the country, had had in contemplation 
the future occupation of it by a single people, forming 
the largest social family, governed by the same laws, and 
united by the same inclinations, the same wants and 
wishes, which has ever existed. 

‘he small portion of the country seen by Europeans 
while residing in the province of Quan-tung, appears to 
be as well favoured with natural advantages as that of 
any other single portion of the globe. The inhabitants, 
remarkably industrious, have not neglected to improve 
upon these thriving appearances, as we find the lowest 
marshes yielding the most plentiful crops of grain, while 
the very peaks of the hills teem with fruits of the richest 
and most varied flavour. ‘The land swarms with healthy 
and contented people, and the very rivers are covered 
with a Jaborious and active race. 

All or a great portion of these things, may be seen at 
a distance by the Fan-qui, but very little can be investi- 
gated and searched into by the minute enquirer. The 


they feel themselves restrained and confined within a 
very narrow compass, As it is pretended that strangers 
are merely endured in China, and allowed by a great 
stretch of imperial kindness to bring their paltry trade 
to Canton, it is said that they require, whilst there, but 
the very narrowest limits; and it cannot be at all con- 
ceived that they can have any right to step an inch be- 
yond the place to which their immediate business calls 
them. Thus it is, that at Canton the merchants have 
their limited boundaries assigned them, and cannot even 


allowance being granted them by the authorities. 

At Whampoa, where the ships lie sometimes for four 
or five successive months, waiting for the teas, a similar 
limitation is assigned to them. On account of the fre- 
quent deaths which occur in the fleet, occasioned ina 
great measure by the insalubrious nature of the sur- 
rounding country, and perhaps, to give a little vent to 
the excited feelings which otherwise might break forth in 
a disagreeable manner—two islands in the river have 
been assigned for the use of the Fan-quis, on which they 
may bury their dead and exercise their living. 

The ground, however, still belongs to private indivi- 
duals, who take care to charge a certain number of dollars 
for every grave that is dug: but it is a thing well under- 
stood, that those are the only portions of Chinese land 
on which it is safe for a European to ramble, and where 
he is protected by the law from being robbed and bam- 
booed. Such little accidents do still occur occasionally, 
within privileged places, but only through the private 
hatred of individuals unsanctioned by the mandarins, al- 
though perhaps it is of little consequence to the person 
injured, to be told afterwards that he can obtain no re- 
dress, for the authorities did not order him to be served 
in that manner. 











These two islands are on the left-hand side of the river 
as you pass up, opposite to the ships as they lie at anchor 
at Whampoa. Danes Island is the first, about six miles 
;in circumference, with its high land overhanging the 
| vessels at the bottom of the reach. Beyond its further 
| extremity lies French Island, separated from the other 
| by a wide and clear stream, called the French river. 
| Abreast of it are the vessels at the very top of the reach, 
| chiefly Americans—and on the other side of the water, 
| the distant village of Whampoa. These islands received 
| their names a considerable time ago, when the French 


| part of the fleet; but at present, their position is quite 
reversed: the whole season may pass away, with scarce- 
ly asingle ship belonging to those nations coming up 
the river. 

With French Island we have nothing at this moment 
to do, but we request the reader's presence while we take 
a walk to the summit of one of the highest of the billy 
eminences into which Danes Island is broken, and thence 
take a survey of the surrounding country, and view the 
windings and splittings of the streams, bearing in their 
devious wanderings so much life and variety on their 
surface. 


prove indisputably, that there was on the whole, the | 


laws relating to foreigners are so strictly enforced, that | 


build a few steps on the water’s edge, without a direct | 


and Danish merchantmen formed the most important 
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Danes Island has many claims to the recollection of 
those who have resided at Whampoa. It is here that 
the wanderer has again touched land for the first time 
after a long and monotonous voyage, and scampered up 
the steep sides of the rough and barren eminences, with 
a kind of feverish exultation, similar to that of a wild 
horse that has broken loose, and, regardless of his neck, 
has committed the whole safety of his person to the 
| guidance of his heels. It may be that he has to bear in 
memory, that in this place he parted for ever from a dear 
and valued shipmate, whom he followed to bis grave on 
| that bleak and pointed knoll. He may remember, per- 
haps, the pleasure he received when he was here last, in 
the society of cheerful and pleasant companions—or the 
pain he experienced from the uncivil bamboos of the nas 
tives. 
which makes him take an interest in this otherwise un- 
interesting spot of land. 

On the banks of the river, small plots of low land are 
laid out with paddy and sweet potatoes, and are sepa- 
rated from the hills which run out in projections towards 
the stream by deep ditches, cut for the purpose of carry- 
ing off the superfluous water in the rainy season. A 
little way inland, the path leads round the eminences, 
and abruptly ascends to the highest part, which is in the 
| centre of the island. 

No piece of ground of the same extent is more broken 
and irregular. The soil in the highest parts gradually 
decreases in depth, until the bald heads of the rocks pro- 
ject above the surface. According to the quality of the 
| earth, the vegetation is more or less luxuriant. In some 
places, the ground is merely coloured by mosses and 
lichens, while stunted trees and hardy perennials shoot 
out from the perpendicular faces of the riven ground. 

The work of man appears at every footstep. Every 
little patch of fertile earth is green with cultivated vege- 
tables: the little spots are kept in the most beautiful 
order—while tiny streams of water bubble and sparkle 
in the sun, as they are led in intricate mazes among the 
garden beds. Where the ground over which the path is 
conducted is precipitous, small steps and gangways are 


In short, each one knows some circumstance 


cut in the substance, and the solid rock is worn and hol- 
lowed by the traverse of naked feet. 

A.s you walk on, you pass every now and then ranges 
of terraces formed on the hilly side, and observe the 
neatness with which every little ridge of mould is ar- 
| ranged by the skilful gardeners, Other objects are to be 
seen, and some of them no doubt of great interest to the 
thoughtful. Here a wretched wigwam for the sale of 
| sam-shu, and there, in the face of yonder rocky bills, the 
handsome tombs of the departed Chinese. The asso- 
ciation of the two so near together would almost make 
one suppose that the owner of the hut had calculated 
upon the visiter feeling a little depressed at the sight of 
the sombre monuments of death, and would be glad of a 
glass of spirits to bring him to himself again. 

After toiling with some little difficulty to the top of 
the highest of the hills, the path descends again to the 
back of the island, and a small village, which is situated 
on the edge of the stream. But let us pause on the top, 
and take a look at the extensive prospect around, which 
perhaps is as varied and as interesting in its details as 
any in these parts, 

Beneath your feet, on that side on which you ascended, 
runs the fine broad stream of the Canton river, varying 
its hue with every change of the sky above your head. 
You trace it from the right, where its glistening surface 
reflects the image of the second-bar pagoda, which stands 
like a pigmy sentinel on an eminence overhanging the 
stream in the distance. It seems to be set to watch the 
safety of the ships which are anchored at its feet. As 
the river runs more to the northward, it appears to be- 


come gradually wider, and the main channel is with dif- 


ficulty distinguished among its numerous branches and 
offsets, which wander among the fresh green paddy, and 
again return and add new splendour to the parent stream, 


Little squares of matting, forming the sails to imper- 
ceptible boats, creep like insects round the inland patches, 
while the majestic Indiaman resembles the small toy of 
a child, as she steers her course in the midst of the high- 
way, her scarlet ensign relieved against the snowy white- 
ness of her canvass, i 

Then comes Whampoa Reach, with the fine semicircle 
of the shipping, extending for more than two miles di- 
| rectly beneath your eye, and besct and intermixed with 

j the gaudy floating-houses of the Chinese. ‘he Tigris 
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river is a clear stream, not ke the Hoane-bo, sade yel- 
low by the quantity of mud that it contains, but re sflects 


in a beautiful manner the faintest tint which is thrown | 
| form a conspicuous part of this view. 


upon its surface. 


The double-decker is seen, with her tall, slender masts 


towering above the others, and with her yards squared 
| the scene, and set off the chequered appearance of the 


and delicate rigging extended, with the minutest nicety : 
the well-bleached awning above the deck, stretched with | 


the greatest care—the gilded figure-head and ornamented | 


stern, and the sides fresh painted, and shining with var: 


nish. As she lies thus moored in the centre of the | 
| shore, the heavy junks float down, or, assisted by nu- 


stream, and with her little pinnace just scen beyond her, 
anchored near the shore, she only requires a few guns 
peeping out of her open ports to complete the picture, | 
and to transform her into a man-of-war, and one of the | 
finest in the British navy. Borne lightly on the water, 
her tall spars are reflected towards you, and her double 


side, checkered with black and white, is portrayed on the | 
water immediately beneath, resembling the squares on a 


chessboard made of ivory and ebony. 


That large vessel, lying. nearly abreast of her, is un- 
Joading. ‘She appears to be absolutely smothered by the 
native craft which are huddled around her. 
side, these appendages appear like wings whicly are to 
carry her bodily away. ‘Those on the starboard are the 
clerks’ and linguists’ boats, fretted all over with intricate 
carving of green and gold, while the chops are on the 
opposite quarter, ranged side by side, and busy filling. 
See! one has just pushed off from the ship, and is now 


beginning to feel the effect of the wind upon the im- | 


mense sail she is hoisting, as she drifts down with the 
tide. Hanging on behind, is the hoppo’s 
four or five wash-boats, the denizens of which look so 
frightened at the near approach of the blue mandarin, 
who has just rested his men a moment from their sil- 


very oars, for the double purpose of recruiting their | 


strength and to see whether any little “ pidgeon”’ is to be 


done. 


see devoured by small fry, the tiny boats paddling around 


her, whilst every now and then the sitters make a tush | 


and scramble up the sides or into the chains, has just 
come from Manilla. She has brought a cargo of rice, 
which at certain times of the year is required to be im- 
ported ; and these poor people are scrambling with each 
other to pick up the few grains which are scattered about 
the decks during the process of weighing. One or two 
may be seen astern, scooping it off from the water as it 
is carried down by the current. How much they re- 
semble, as they are mixed up with the large chops which 


are lo ine. the litle pert cock-sparrows, which come to | 
get a share of the grain served out to the poultry in a} 
farm-yard! ‘Their hunger makes them bold, and they re- 
turn again and again after each surly rebuff. 

Great numbers of the lowest orders of Chinese live 
upon what they pick up upon the water. Their boats 
are fastened astern of the ships for this purpose, and 
whatever refuse is cast overboard is picked up by them 
with great expertness. [ have sometimes, for the pur- 
pose of trying their quickness, watched a boat until | 
every one on board of it was hidden, and aj parently | 
asleep, as not the slightest noise or motion was percept- | 
ible ; and then dropped a piece of crumpled paper from | 
the poop noiselessly into the water. Before the current, | 
which is very strong, had carried it the short distance | 
from the place where it fell to the side of the boat, it was 
perceived, and two or three hands stretched over the 
gunwale to receive it as it passed. If the paper hap- 
pened to float too far, so as to be out of the reach of 
their arms, the boat was cast loose in a moment, and was 
ready to mect it as it came down. 

As the eye follows the course of the river to the left, 
the ships are seen more closely packed; some snugly 
anchored, and apparently without a living soul on board; 
others, with their lower booms extended like arms, with 
which to hold their boats at a distance from their sides ; 
each painted in a different manner from the other, some 
with a single, others with a double row of ports, while 
again a few have the plain white bend. Ships, barks, 


and brigs succeed each other, part of them cropped of 
their upper masts and yards, while others have every 
thing in trim, with the topsails loosened ready for a start. 
Above them all are the Americans, their streaked flag 
waving above their brown and yellow varnished sides, 
and highly ornamented sterns. One or two only can be 


On each | 


house, and | 


That Spaniard a litthe way up the reach, which you | 





distinguished separately, as, in the distance, their masts 
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| and yards seem interwoven into one tangled complicated 
mass, 

It need hardly be mentioned that the national flags 
Their glaring 
colours attract the eye from the first moment, and as the 
scarlet predominates, they give a brilliancy and effect to 


hulls. 

This river scene is rendered yet more interesting by 
the vast numbers of Chinese junks and houses, with 
which the water teems. Passing with the tide along 


merous boats, cross between the Indiamen; clerks’ boats 
and chops, with their immense sails extended, pursue 
their devious course, or cast their anchors, to wait the 
turning of the current. Mandarins, wood, and salt- 
boats nove up and down, and every vacant spot seems 
filled with native craft of every size and occupation. 
Then there are the Macao schooners, and the launches 
and cutters of the different ships sailing about, some 
manned with English sailors in their blue jackets and 
straw hats; others in their white robes and coloured 
turbans denote the Indian Lascars, while a boat or two 
may be seen containing Malays, with their dark olive 
features set off with a suit of scarlet cloth. Along the 
opposite shore, five or six of these pleasure-boats are 
contending in a sailing match, their little hulls lying 
over nearly on their sides, while their variously cut sails 
appear so fine and transparent that you fancy you can 
see the colour of distant objects through them. The 
foremost of them is spritsail rigged; then follow the 
leg of mutton, either with two or three sails, and that 
behind, which is dipping, is the double lug. Notice the 


| different Chinese boats as they pass, how they struggle 
| ineffectually to keep up the national honour by trying to 


compete with the Fan-quis. 

These and many other objects, too numerous to be 
mentioned, with the crowds of boats which are lying 
fastened to the stone quay at your feet, are seen upon 
looking directly down upon Whampoa Reach, and form 
as animated a picture upon the water as can well be 


imagined. The Pool in the Thames may be as thickly 


| studded, but looks completely dingy, when compared 


with this brilliant variegated scene. 

The opposite banks of the river are flat for four or 
five miles inland, and are there laid out in paddy fields, 
so fresh and cheerful that it reminds you of the eulogy 
of the poet on their colour— 


« And thou gay green, 
— ’ : ” 
Smiling nature’s universal robe. 


As they are seen from the ships, they exhilarate the 
spirits, presenting the appearance of one large lovely 
meadow, and the most sanguine wishes are formed that 
it were possible to be on horseback and scampering 
across them, to reach the many-tinted hills which bound 
the prospect beyond. 

Between this chain of mottled mountains and the 
water a village is situated, with its cottages and orna- 
mented gable ends interspersed with trees and groves of 
plantains. At the extremity is placed a tall gray coun- 
try pagoda, the reflection of which is thrown upon the 
smooth surface of the water, and becomes mixed up with 
the thousand forms and colours with which it is streaked 
and spotted. A small triangular rock, with a red tinge 
on parts of its white surface, is seen facing’ the river a 
little to the right, and is surrounded by a few tangled 
bushes. It is situated on a small island, and is the tomb- 
stone of the destitute, and marks the place where many 
a wretched mother has exposed her starving child. 

Tracing the water still more to the northward, on the 

left beyond the upper part of the reach, it appears again 
spread over the country, enclosing among others the 
island of Whampoa. The Tiger stream, above the 
reach, is circuitous, winding round beyond French {sland 
to the left, and makes many curves and contortions. 
The direct road to the city is, therefore, up Junk river, 
which opens just beyond that little flat green island, on 
the right side of the vessels. The native junks are 
crowding into its mouth, and the whole channel is 
marked by them as far as you can see, while foreign 
gigs and Jong boats are interspersed among them, with 
their white oars glancing in the sun, and their little 
white awnings spread above the heads of the sitters in 
the stern-sheets, 

Junk river is seen for some distance winding round 


I 
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the island, and overlooked by the tall scalloped figure of 
the Great Whampoa Pagoda, and the smaller country 
one, constructed in a more simple style of architecture, 
The little temple is seen peeping over the tops of fruit 
trees at the edge of the water, and looks in the distance 
like the spire of a country church in our favoured land, 
A smaller stream, called the Little Junk River, and one 
or two creeks branch off from the larger, and are seen 
emptying themselves separately into the middle and the 
bottom of the Reach. Over the paddy and rushes, which 
separate the streams, are observed the tops of the masts 
of the smugglers, collected together, that their owners 
may concert schemes fur their next midnight expedition, 

Having thus taken a view of the whole extent to the 
right and left, we must next look to the appearance of 
the island on which we stand. As the path descends in 
a very interrupted manner towards the water, various 
tracks branch out from it, leading round the bases of the 
hillocks to the little spots of cultivated ground. Some 
of the hills facing the water are rendered white by the 
tombs of Chinese gentry, which are built on ledges cut 
out of their steep sides, ‘They look very handsome, and 
are shaded by a natural growth of wild flowers and 
ferns. 

On one of the projections of high ground running 
down to the water’s edge, is seen a single stone, and 
around it are slight elevations, which mark the seaman’s 
grave; while, on another of the same kind, a little fur- 
ther on, which is flat and even on the top, you discern 
from ten to twenty people engaged in playing at quoits, 

The low rice grounds, on the banks of the river, are 
seen ribbed or striped all over with ridges of earth, from 
the tops of which sprout up the green and tender blade; 
while, in the very centre of them, rises another small 
pagoda built in the simplest style. 

These country pyramids, erected originally as tributes 
of devotion, are now merely looked upon as so many 
landmarks. Through the centre of the paddy fields you 
observe a straight path paved with large stone flags. It 
is a causeway, leading from the quay on the river, round 
the little wooded mount on the right to the back of the 
island, where the village is situated. On following this 
path with the eye, you find it leading past a large wooden 
building like a barn, in which the people perform “ Chin- 
chin ghos,” on the first days of the new moon, and other 
festivals. This buildIng seems to be a kind of chapel 
of ease to the open ghos-house, which is directly oppo- 
site to it, and built in the substance of the hill. In these 
barns the actors perform their pats, amidst the clash of 
gongs and cymbals, and the artillery of a thousand 
crackers. Beyond these places of noisy devotion, the 
way is conducted round the edge of a green muddy look- 
ing pond, in which it is said the females of the village 
indulge at certain hours of the morning in the pastime 
of frogs and tadpoles. 

During the month of October, the causeway is cover- 
ed with people, bearing the fresh-cut rice to the boats 
that come to receive it. ‘The whole process of cultiva- 
tion of rice is seen by those who remain at Whampoa 
for some time, as there are generally two harvests in the 
year. 

After burning the stubble on the ground when the 
crop is cut in the autumn, to serve as manure spread 
over the land, a space of ground is enclosed by smali 
banks made of earth. In this a quantity of rice is 
thickly sown, and it is then covered with water an inch 
or two deep. Generally speaking, the surface of the 
ground is a little below that of the river at bigh tide, so 
that it is only necessary to open a portion of the em- 
bankments to effect this purpose; but when it is not so, 
some little contrivance is necessary to raise the water to 
the height required. 

The machine most used near Whampoa is of ‘the 
treadmill kind. A small wheel with steps round the cir- 
cumference is made to work round an axis, to which is 
attached a number of small troughs, made so to spill the 
water when at a certain elevation. A single man stands 
with his back towards the river, and, with bis great 
umbrella-bat on his head, works away with as much ap- 
parent apathy as an automaton. 

The time of letting in the water is also attended to; 
namely, after heavy rains or windy weather, as the river, 
especially near the banks, is very turbid at that time, and 
therefore deposits a large quantity of slime, which is of 
great assistance in fertilising the soil. Many novel plans 
are also adopted for the purpose of rendering the soil 
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THE FAN-QUI IN CHINA, 








more fertile, and the most out of the way materials col- 
lected with the greatest industry. Human hair, the 
feathers of birds, and other odd substahces, are amongst 
the list of valuable manures. When, in the course of a 
few days, the shoots have attained the height of half a 
foot, the roots are taken up, the tops cut off, and they 
are then transplanted into the ground which has been 
prepared for them. All this is done at the commence- 
ment of the spring, as rice requires a great heat to bring 
it to perfection, 

The preparation of the field for planting consists in 


| 


| 





loosening the soil, and raising it into ridges, which are 
placed in rows about half a foot from each other, so that 
the ground resembles a well ploughed field. When the | 
shoots have been planted in the ground at the apices of | 
the ridges, the whole surface is again covered with wa- 
ter, which is not allowed to subside until the grain is | 
ripe, when the earth is so saturated with it as to have 
the consistence of thick mud. 

The first harvest commences at the latter end of May; 
the second about the end of October. The process of 
reaping is performed by men who wade through the | 
mud and cut the straws with a small sickle. Great num- 
bers of the poorer people assist to carry it when cut in 
their arms to the causeway. 

In some parts of the paddy fields on the banks of the 
river, it is impossible to keep off the water at high tides, 
as the surface is below the bed of the river, and the 
slimy nature of the earth prevents the formation of em- 
bankments. In this case all the operations must be per- 
formed by floating workmen. Very small boats contain- 
ing the reapers are thrust among the paddy, and as they 
separate the grain, they put it into the other larger boats, 
which follow them about to bear it to the general stock. 
So many people hard at work, popping in and out of the 
little watery paths, and rustling about completely bidden 
within, form a very singular scene, which reminds you 
of the rabbits clandestinely nibbling the first blades of 
the corn. 

On the causeway the paddy is collected in heaps, but 
so regularly placed that a single straw seems scarcely 
out of due order. This is characteristic of the minute 
industry of the lower orders of Chinese. The grain is 
then borne to the boats at the landing-place by men, who 
carry across their shoulders a stout bamboo, to each end 
of which is suspended a light frame, made somewhat 
like a scale, of two pieces of elastic wood crossing each 
other, and having a cord extending from each extremity 
to the end of the bamboo. In this kind of balance the 
long straws are placed, and the labourer goes away at a 
jog-trot pace, looking somewhat like a man on May-day 
enveloped in the roundabout of foliage. 

As the reapers proceed with their work, the finished 
parts are strewed with gleaners. ‘There are certain re- 
gulations respecting this privilege which may appear to 
us trivial, but which, no doubt, are highly necessary 
with so superabundant a population. The poor men, 
women, and children who represent this class of elee- 
mosynary collectors, are not allowed to enter their ground 
of competition until a stated number of hours has elapsed 
after the reaping. By this means they are kept at a dis- 
tance from the workmen, and that picking and stealing 
are prevented which might otherwise occur, and which 
cause so much ill blood between the poor people and the 
farmers with us. 

After the gleaners have taken a last parting look at 
the unpromising stubble, a new class of tenants are put 
in, who manage to pick up a very good living; these 
are the ducks. The Chinese duck-boats are wafted over 
to the promised land, the stairs let down, and the web- 
footed gentry turn out, like the three brothers of ancient 
story, to seek their fortunes. This is the time when the 
owners of these interesting wanderers hope to make 
amends for the long course of starvation to which they 
have subjected their flock when provisions were not to 
be obtained for nothing, and the ducks themselves seem 
to forget the past, and to gabble out their forgiveness, 
and to swallow the grain which has fallen into the mire, 
at one and the same moment. 

The duck-boats are certainty to be ranked among the 
curious singularities of the Chinese. They are large 
and roomy, with a broad walk extending round the cov- 
ered parts a little above the surface of the water. If the 
Irishman may be said to give the best side of the fire to 
his pig because he pays the rent, surely the Chinaman 
may with equal propriety give the best part of his house 





to the accommodation of the ducks. They have the 
large apartments at the after part of the boat, while the 
man with his family exists in a miserable hovel at the 
head. With which society to associate, it would require 
some little hesitation to decide; but perhaps the ducks 
would have the preference. In the morning the doors 
are opened, and the birds wander round the house at 
their pleasure. When the sun is high, large inclined 
planes are let down at the sides of the boat; one to- 
wards the land, and the other towards the water. Up 
and dewn these steps the feathered bipeds travel at their 
pleasure, and take a cruise on land or water, but are pre- 
vented from proceeding too far by their anxious over- 
seers. When it is time to retire the man gives a whistle, 
and at the sound every bird returns, and waddles back 
again into his warm comfortable berth. When they are 
all on board, the stairs are hoisted to the horizontal po- 
sition by means of a long bamboo lever, and every thing 
is then made secure for the night. The proprietor of 
one of these boats is able to gain a livelihood by the 
care of these birds, which he watches with somewhat of 
the same kind of parental fondness as a hen over a 
brood of young ducklings just emerged from the shell. 

The mentioning of this one, leads me to continue in 
the next chapter an account of the boats usually seen 
at Whampoa, with the manner of living of the occu- 
pants. 


—> 
CHAPTER VII. 


Chinese boats —Clerks’ boats—External ornament —Internal ar- 
rangement — Mosquitoes and flies—Musical instruments—Tea 
drinking—Smoking-pipes—Opium smoking—Lanterns—The 
swan-pan—Way of writing—Sealing the chop—The written 
language—Original formation of the characters—Their com- 
hbination— Number of words —The keys—Difficulty of the lan- 
guage—Oral tongue—Accents—Writing paper- -India paper— 
Cargo boats---The barber’s san-pan, razor, &c.---Deafness of 

Management 

-Mat sails-- 


many Chinese-- Sam-shu smuggling---Eel boats-- 
of small boats---The paddle---Oars and sculls- 
Hoppo boat. 


Boats on the Chinese rivers are in the most essential 
respect the same as the houses of other nations on the 
land. ‘hey may be compared to the habitations of 
people living in a great city, and you soon become ac- 
customed to look upon them in the same light. 

The clerks’ boats are average specimens of the floating 
houses of the Chinese gentry. ‘hey may be said to be 
genteel residences, the counterpart of which you would 
expect to find in a small retired street of London. They 
have not the splendour or excessive decoration of the 
houses in the squares at the West-end or the Regent’s 
Park, which would be better represented by the gorgeous 
water palaces of the mandarins and grand Hoppos ; 
neither have they the appearance of shops, or any thing 
which can indicate a mechanical occupation in the in- 
habitants; but are quiet unpresuming edifices, fit for 
small families with a slight independence. 

The bull is large and broad, with the whole inside 
decked over, and extending some little distance beyond 
it over the water. The stern projects upwards behind as 
usual, with a rail all round it to prevent any thing fall- 
ing overboard. The apartments are built along the 
centre of the boat, leaving the projecting part free as a 
gangway all round, for the purpose of passing fore and 
aft. The building commences about a third of the length 
of. the deck from the head, and is then built in a square 
neat manner to near the stern, when it terminates ab- 
ruptly as in front; so that on looking at it ahead you 
see a perfect square, and at the sides a parallelogram. 
The vacant platform in front serves as a kind of lobby 
to the principal entrance or door in the square gable, and 
is the place where the iwo rowers sit when the house is 
put in motion. 

A small ladder is generally set up on one side of the 
door, to facilitate the mounting to the roof of the house, 
which is flat, and painted of a black colour. Rows of 
pots, containing flowers and evergreens, are arranged 
along the sides of this little promenade, while a small 
mast is made to ship occasionally in the fore part of the 
centre building. Descending from this place, and pass- 
ing backwards, we observe the side of the house divided 
into three or four parts by ornamental stanchions, be- 
tween every two of which a window made with sliding 
shutters is cut, and which serves to give light and air to 
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separate apartments within. Beyond this is the place 
where the man stands who manages the helm. 

To this neat and shapely exterior, a very high degree 
of finish is given. The whole side is ornamented with 
minute and projecting carved work, and painted of a 
beautiful light green colour, while the edges and corners 
are tipped with white and gold. Lattice work almost 
hides the front, and the door is frequently ornamented 
with a small verandah, having flower-pots at the foot of 
it, from which-climbing plants ascend and intertwine to 
the top. This is the general appearance of the outside, 
and with the blooming flowers on the roof the whole 
looks gay and handsome. 

Within we find every comfort, and even luxury. The 
master lives in the front and best rooms, while the ser- 
vants occupy the remaining portion. Every person who 
keeps a boat is obliged to have a man to take care of it. 
As the boatman lives entirely on board, and considers 
the vessel his home, he is generally married, and has a 
family of children about him. ‘These are all stowed 
away in the small portion of the vessel which is allotted 
to the boatman, and never find out a fresh habitation 
until they increase so much in number that the place 


will no longer contain them. 

Upon entering the front door, you find yourself in the 
master’s bedroom; well-stufied couches are seen against 
the side on either hand, laid fore and aft. The luxury of 
mosquito curtains protects the uncovered sleeper from one 
of the greatest, and at the same time minutest torments 
which afflict mankind in the East. Mosquitoes are very 
annoying, but their bark is, in my opinion, worse than 
their bite. If you can but induce them to settle quietly 


| on your face and take their repast, you are comparatively 


| should alight a moment from his ceaseless wing. 





| material. 
| house are small, and the sounds produced are faint and 


happy, and get rid of the intolerable drone of their tiny 
bagpipe—out vou hear one of them buzz, buzz, close to 


| your ear for half an hour together, keeping you awake 


in hopes every moment of slily entrapping him, if he 
The 
flies are, if possible, still more annoying; the same little 
housekold animal so friendly with us in England, be- 
comes, in a tropical climate, a perfect nuisance. The 
perseverance of one of these gentlemen in settling upon 
your nose, or the most ticklish parts round your mouth, 
is really wonderful, notwithstanding the frequent at- 
tempts you make to compel him to change his resting- 
place. After being obliged to fly off a hundred times, 
be still returns, after taking a pleasant whirl in the air, 
and perches upon the same identical spot. At length, 
losing all patience, you get up and chase him about the 
room, until you are fortunate enough to catch him by 
force or stratagem, when his death follows with a kind 
of savage triumphal delight. 

Beyond the sleeping room, and in the centre of the 
vessel, the parlour is situated. Seats and arm-chairs are 
arranged on each side, under the windows, which are 
generally open, making the apartment feel coo} and airy, 
similar to a garden summer-house. A recess is set apart 
for the ghos-house, and a little lamp is kept constantly 
burning by the side of the tinsel and ghos-stick. Tables 
are arranged in different corners of the apartment, which 
are covered with curiosities and antique porcelain.— 
Drawings and sketches are fastened against the wall, in 
general without any frame or other bordering. 

Musical instruments are also bung up around the 
wainscoting, and present a great variety of shape and 
Those intended for use in the interior of the 


weak, and very different from the harsh cracked sound 
of the trumpets and gongs we hear at the ghos-houses, 
There is a kind of flute made with many holes, but with- 
out any keys, and which requires a small piece of oil- 
silk, similar to gold-beater’s skin, to be wetted and stuck 
over one of the holes. It is played very nearly in the 
manner of the German flute, but produces a very dry 
wooden tone. Many small instruments, on the same 
principle as the-guitar and violin, are amongst the num- 
ber; some are played with the hand, while others re- 
qvire a small bow to draw forth their delicious notes, 
Tse number of strings varies from two to five, but they 
are all without sounding-boards, or any other contrivance 
to add strength to the vibration. But the harmonicon of 
the Chinese comes the nearest to our notions of the ap- 
paratus necessary to produce harmony, and is marked 
with characters indicating the different notes for a couple 
of octaves. It is but a trumpery aflair, however, similar 
to those made in Europe for children. The box is shaped 
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like that of the glass harmonicon, within which small 
brass wires are stretched on different lengths, and tight- 
ened by screwing them round small keys, as in the piano. 
It is played upon by means of two thin pieces of bam- 
boo, with a larger portion cut neatly at one extremity, 


and is held between the two first fingers of either hand, | 


thus forming little elastic drumsticks, 
To the visiters who come in to see this aquatic resi- 


dence, a seat is offered, and a servant immediately after- | 
| while one man or a woman takes the helm. 


wards hands round tea on a small waiter, in little cups 
made of the thinnest Pekin china. At the same time a 
pipe is offered to each of the strangers, who are invited 
to join the master of the house. 
puzzled to know which one to choose, as there is a great 
variety of them offered to his choice. 
a long tube made of a small bamboo, with a pewter or 
wooden bowl at the end. 
in smoking, the smoke may pass through water. A very 


simple instrument of this kind consists of a piece of | 
thick bamboo, with one end blocked up. A hole is bored | 


in the centre of one of the sides, and to this is fastened 
the metallic bowl of a small pipe with a little tube at- 
tached, and which passes down the inside of the bam- 
boo nearly to the bottom. 
water or other liquid is poured into the cane, and the 
mouth being applied to the open extremity, th smoke 
must necessarily be drawn through the liquid. 
is another kind in common use, made almost entirely of 
pewter, and formed on the same principie. A thick part 
at the bottom contains the water, and terminates in a 
gradually decreasing tube for the mouth. 


part, and goes below the surface. The whole rests upon 


a broad foot placed under the thick part, which causes it | 
to rest very steadily whilst the tobacco is consuming. | 
These instruments for the purpose of cleansing the | 


smoke, and taking away the disagreeable acrid portion, 
appear to be universal in the East; and those of the 
Chinese are but modifications of the hooka with its 


lengthy variegated snake used by the Baboo, and the | 


hubble-bubble made of bamboo and cocoa-nut shell, of 
the more humble Indian. Mixed with smoke, there is 


generally a quantity of pyroligneous acid and empyreu- | 


matic oil, formed by the burning of the tobacco leaf. 
After it has passed through water, these impurities are 
withdrawn, and the smoke is mild and pleasant, and 
does not irritate the throat, or cause the eyes to water. 


The utility of this way of purifying the smoke is of | 
much consequence to the Chinese, as they almost uni- | 
| sent the grandest and most remarkable objects of nature. 


versally mix opium with their tobacco, 

Around the room are ornaments which must not be 
omitted to be mentioned. Variegated lamps are hung 
up at the corners of the cabin, and from the brillianey of 


their colours, and the variety of theit tints, they look | 
very handsome, Some of the Chinese lanterns are com- | 
mon enough now in England, but in China there are a 
The largest of the common | 
ones, about the size of fire-balloons, are very much of | 


great many kinds of them. 


the same shape, and are made to draw together when 
out of use, for the purpose of conveyance. The smaller 
kinds are of the form of a lengthened drum, and shut 
up by pressing the top and bottom together. 


The Chinaman and his lantern seem wedded together, | 


and you will hardly find one without the other, even 
among the most miserable of the natives. 
placed in the streets, in the temples, in the boats, and 
are always found in the hands of the pedestrians, who 
are out after dark. The force of habit was well exem- 
plified when Captain Maxwell passed the Bogue in the 
Alceste As he came up with the battery of Annahoy, 
the fort appeared well lighted, and a brisk cannonade 
was commenced upon his ship, and, as he frankly owns, 
they were getting on capitally. However, after the first 
broadside had been fired upon the building, when the 
vessel was scarcely a half musket shot from it, the whole 
place was deserted, and the embrasures were quickly as 
dark as ever. 


The Chinese were thoroughly frightened, and ran off | 


with a sawve-qui-peut precipitation. Instead of conceal- 
ing their flight in the darkness of the night, each man 
took up his lantern as he had done a bundred times be- 
fore, and clambered with it up the steep side of the hill 
immediately behind the fort. The sight of so many 
bald-pated soldiers, with their long pigtails dangling be- 
hind them, and each with a great painted balloon in his 
hand, clambering up the face of a rock, was very ludi- 


The new-comer is | 
One consists of 


Others are constructed so that ' 


When this pipe is lighted, | 


There | 


A sinall pipe, | 
with a bowl attached, passes into the water at the upper | 


They are | 














crous, and took away any slight inclination the marines 
might have had to get a shot with their muskets at such 
excellent marks, 

The after part of the clerks’ boat is laid out into one 
or two apartments for the kitchen and storehouses, the 
boatman and his family sleeping on the boards during 
the night. When they wish to change their situation, 
or to go down from Canton to Whampoa, they always 
wait for the tide, and two men work long oars in front, 
The sail is 
never hoisted except when the wind is directly astern ; 


/ and in shallow water near the banks of small streams, 


the hoat is pushed forward by long bamboos thrust into 
the mud. 

The apparatus used by the clerks or accountants in 
pursuing their avocation, consists of the Chinese slate, 
pen, ink, and paper. ‘The swan-pan has been so often 
described, and its use is so well known, that it is merely 
necessary to mention, that it is knocked about with 
wonderful rapidity, and that the calculations made 
through its means are, in general, very correct. The 
pen used is a small brush of rabbit’s hair, the handle of 
which is made of a reed. It is held between the second 
and third fingers of the right hand, and so that it is 
always perpendicular to the paper. A little duck or 
goose made of porcelain is filled with water, and a few 
drops are poured from its mouth upon a small black stone 
slab. The cake of ink is rubbed upon this, and the 
liquid made of the proper consistence by mixture with 
the hair pencil. The Chinese are particularly neat in 
their manner of writing, and the chop when finished is 
folded up in a very pretty manner, and a grain or two of 
boiled rice inserted between the folds instead of a wafer. 

As at present written, the Chinese language appears 
composed of a vast number of words, variously estimated 
from thirty thousand to two hundred and sixty thousand 
by different writers, and each having a character or 
symbol peculiar to itself. Every term is indeclinable, 
and the only way of expressing the genitive and dative 
cases is by placing one noun before the other, as we do 
sometimes in English; viz—the Brighton pier, &c. 
There appears to be no way of expressing the plural. 
The task of learning such a language, of getting by rote 
so many distinct and separate words, each of which is 


| necessary to forma fresh idea, would appear to be too 
| great for human perseverance, 


But lately the study of 
the Chinese has been very much facilitated, by the dis- 
covery that all these forms of expression are compounded 
of two hundred and fourteen simple signs, which repre- 


By the joining of these keys together complex notions 
are expressed. 

Although formed of simple keys, which are not so 
great in number but that they might be learned perfectly 
by a little perseverance, it must not be supposed that a 
mere knowledge of them alone will enable the student to 
understand the whole language. The ideas of the 
Chinese are so different from those of a European, that 
the latter would find a great difficulty in understanding 
the allusions or agreeing with the conclusions of the 
former ; for we should not understand that happiness or 
comfort was intended to be expressed, by the union of 
the words tsé and nyd, which mean a son and daughter. 
Even in our own language, a person would not be able 
to guess the meaning of a compound word, by merely 
knowing the parts of which it was formed; as in the 
word “ understand.” 

This short sketch will perhaps give to the general 
reader an idea of the construction of the most difficult 
language now in use by any civilised nation. The oral 
tongue is much less complicated, but is at the same time 
much more imperfect ; to such extent, that the Chinese 
will scarcely answer the most simple question unless it 
is expressed in writing, and the officers of state always 
proceed to execute their commissions with large placards 
borne before them, stating their orders. By the latest 
collection of spoken words by Dr. Morrison of Macao, it 
would appear that the whole of them amount to but four 
hundred and eleven, and these are monosyllables. Each 
of them is spoken with four different accents, so that the 
total amount is increased to one thousand six hundred 
and forty-four, whereas the lowest estimate of the written 
characters made by Dr. Marshman was thirty thousand. 
Two or three of these simple words may indeed be join- 
ed together to constitute a compound one, as is foo-chin 
a father, and moo-chin a mother; yet they still continue 


to be sounded as two separate words. ‘This poverty of 
language obliges the Chinese to appear a very grave, 
reserved people, as they sit together frequently for a length 
of time without exchanging a word, and when they do 
speak, the sense is made out rather by observing the 
countenance and action of the limbs than by articulate 
sounds. 

The material on which the characters were written 
was formerly very rough, as we find the works of Con- 
fucius written with red ochre upon boards. After that 
period, thin pieces of bamboo were used as paper, and 
the characters inscribed on them by means of a pointed 
piece of wood. In process of time the fibre of the bam- 
boo was manufactured, and since then silk was made to 
receive the impression of the ink. 

The paper now in use is made of cotton, the liber or 
inner bark of a species of morus, and sometimes of that 
of the bamboo ; and although very soft and fine, it will 
not bear being written upon on both sides. The books 
are now, therefore always bound so that two leaves are 
joined together, similar to a volume of ours uncut. That 
which we call India paper in this country, and so much 
esteemed by the engraver, is very common in Canton, 
where it is used by the shopkeepers to wrap up parcels 
of silk or crape manufacture. Even the paper with 
which the Chinese tea-chests are lined is in estimation 
by our wood-cutters and others, who take off their first 
impressions on it. 

Leaving the clerks’ boat to proceed on its way to 
Canton, we must just notice the appearance of the chops, 
which it has under its surveillance. They are the 
cargo-boats, and although mere boats of burden, present 
one or two peculiarities which interest a stranger. The 
sail, for there is only one, is of an enormous size, and is 
managed with great dexterity. As the thick bamboos 
pass across the mast to stretch the sail, they leave the 
intervals between them more loose, so that the edge is 
scalloped very prettily all round, and thrown into nume- 
rous pits and depressions on the surface, This is com- 
mon to most of the mat-sails, and looks very well when 
the sun shines upon and checkers them with numerous 
spots of light and shade. It has been remarked also, by 
old thorough-bred sailors, that these sails are remarkably 
well cut and handsome; so that it would appear that 
the Chinese have, in this instance as in many others, 
shown a greater degree of taste and elegance than we 
generally give them credit for. It requires some little 
time to render you accustomed to their appearance, how- 
ever, before you can judge of them without prejudice ; 
but the beauty of the mandarin-boats and smugglers is 
apparent at first sight. 

The hull of the chop is large, very low in front, but 
raised considerably at the after part. The body of the 
boat, having a small gangway all round it, is shaped like 
the half of a cylinder Jaid along the centre fore and aft, 
and terminates abruptly a short distance from the bows. 
In this end, as in the clerks’ boats, a door is situated with 
a small ladder by the side for ascending to the top. The 
whole of the interior except a very small portion behind 
is used to stow the cargo, which is passed into it through 
large ports cut out of the round side of the covering. 
When the ports are closed, the whole top appears smooth 
and even, so that the vessel might lie nearly over on her 
side without shipping any water. The boat-keepers and 
their families live in the after part of the vessel. These 
boats sail remarkably well, are very capacious, and are 
managed with great dexterity. In rough, windy weather 
you will see them running along, driving up the foam 
from their bows, and with their huge sail reduced by 
three or four reefs, and yet they will be brought up by 
the side of the ship to within a foot of the place intended 
as quietly as possible, without any of that noise and 
bustle observed in European craft. 

From some of the Jargest, let us now turn to one of 
the smallest boats seen at Whampoa. In Jeaning over 
the side of the poop ona clear, fine day, and protected 
from the burning heat of the sun by the awning spread 
above you, you will frequently bear a sound like that of 
a large grasshopper, or the striking of a musical fork, 
proceeding from the water. On looking about to discover 
the cause, you see a Chinaman, dressed in a blue frock, 
with one of the great umbrella hats on his head, directly 
under youreye. This is the barber. He is seated in 
the stern of a small san-pan, about ten feet long, and just 
wide enough to hold his body, while his legs are stretch- 
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large enough to support him on the surface, and the 
centre of gravity being at the after part, the front of the 
boat is raised considerably above the water, though a 
large stone is frequently placed in the bows to keep the 
proper equilibrium, He holds in his hand a paddle, 
shaped exactly like a wooden spade, with which he digs 
his way, and as he works slowly along among the ship- 
ping, he every now and then relaxes the grasp of one 
hand from the top of the paddle, to touch the little steel 
instrument which produces his well-known cry ; and at 
the same time turns up the side of his head, so as to see 
from under his enormous hat whether he has attracted 
any customers. No person would be tempted at first 
sight to trust his throat to the razor of this poor fellow, 
but that you feel pity for a man who can roam about to 
seek a living in such a small shop, when, if he were to 
lean at all on one side, or if you were in kindness to 
throw him a leg of mutton, as was the case with O’Brien, 
he must infallibly upset. 

The razor used by these people is made of iron, shap- 
ed somewhat like our own, but much more clumsily, and 
having a considerable weight and thickness in the blade. 
It shuts up, however, in the same manner, but into a 
groove made in a common piece of wood. ‘They never- 
theless manage to shave very well with them, and wish 
to complete their services by polishing the ears, &c. &c. 
The Indian barbers do the same, so that here again we 
observe a certain degree of analogy between the two 
nations. But instead of the two simple iron instruments 
used by the Indian Tom-Tom, the Chinaman has a 
bundle of small implements made of ivory. It is with 
these tickling little tools that so many of the Chinese 
are rendered deaf, as they are often sharp, and thus im- 
perceptibly injure the drum of the ear. 

As these men are apparently so insignificant, and 
speak not a word of English, it might be supposed that 
they could do nothing to excite the wrath of the Fan- 
quis. But no people are watched more closely, as they 
are apt in their minute boats to be unperceived when 
they float down with the tide, and carry sam-shu to the 
common sailors at the head of the vessel. Boats are 
sent out occasionally after them, and if there is any spirit 
found in them, a rope is fastened to the bows of the san- 
pan, and it is towed away, man and all, to Whampoa. 
The barber makes no resistance, but sits resignedly while 
the foreigners drag him away to a certain course of 
bambooing, awarded by the mandarin; but it is impos- 
sible to tell what he feels, as the whole of the upper man 
is hidden by his hat. Into what hole these poor wretches 
creep during the night it is difficult to trace; but it is 
certain that they remain in their pans all the day, unless 
when called out of their shop on business, and it is most 
probable, considering the habits of the amphibious portion 
of the Chinese, that they are merely protected, during 
the hours of darkness, by drawing a small mat-shed over 
their well-packed bodies. 

Although the barber’s boat is the smallest, yet there 
are many other kinds which are nearly as small, and 
quite as devoid of accommodation. Such are the long 
eel boats. ‘These are seen creeping along shore towards 
evening, making their way against the tide, close to the 
mud. They are flat-bottomed, shallow little san-pans, 
just wide enough at the stern to allow a man tosit down 
in them, and are of a great length from thence to the 
bows. The enormous length »f the boat constitutes its 
peculiarity, for when the man is seated, nearly one half 
of the front part is raised out of the water by the weight 
behind. The object aimed at by these poor fishermen is 
to catch small animals, such as little fish, shrimps, &c., 
which are left by the tide on the surface of the softest 
mud. For this purpose, the boat is paddled along shore 
with one of the wooden shovels, and when it has arrived 
at the proper place, the head is turned towards the bank, 
and being so much out of the water is easily pushed a 
great way over the mud. When thus placed by the side 
of the game, the man creeps forward along his san-pan 
to the farther extremity, and then is easily able to seize 
the object of his wishes. By this ingenious contrivance, 
the fisherman is enabled to reach a place which could 
not easily be attained by any other means, as a heavy 
boat would stick in the mud, whilst a man would be 
smothered if he attempted to wade through it on foot. 

Small boats on the Canton river, are propelled through 
the water by sails, oars, sculls, or paddles. The paddles 
have been mentioned fately, and are made of light wood 


shaped like a garden spade. ‘There is a square of wood 








nated at the top by a cross portion for the handle. When 
used it is put into the water on one side of the boat, and 
held by one hand on the top, and by the other about a 
third from the bottom. The upper hand steadies it, 
whilst the lower one drags the paddle horizontally back- 
wards. After each stroke the spade is lifted out of the 
water, and put in again as far ahead as the waterman 
ean reach. By the repetition of this process the boat is 
pushed forward; but as it would run to one side on 
account of the force being all on one quarter, the paddle 
is inclined more or less when the stroke is completed, so 
as to act as a rudder by the impetus already attained. To 
those unaccustomed to this kind of paddling it would be 
very awkward, as they make the littie san-pan spin round 
and round like a whirligig; but the Chinese manage 
with thein capitally, and I have seen a little girl send the 
boat as straight as an arrow, directly against the current 
in the middle of the river, when an English sailor has 
given it up in despair, and was going fast to leeward. 
As the native san-pans are all flat-bottomed, they 
whirl about upon the slightest impulse, and it requires 
not a little experience, gained by repeated attempts, to 
enable you to keep them within bounds. Nothing is 
finer sport than to set a European lad, brought up to the 
sea, in one of these cockle-shells; one that will hold 
half a dozen people for instance, as there is then no 
danger of its being upset. When fairly in the stream, 
the boy takes up a paddle and attempts to shape a course, 








but after one or two trials he throws it down and seizes | 


an oar, thinking he shall be all right with an instrument 
to which he has been so long accustomed. By this time 


the tide has carried him some little distance from the | 


ship, and he uses double exertion to make up for lost | 


time. But no cat with walnut shoes was ever more 
helpless on the ice than this hero on the water. At 
every stroke of the oar the boat turns round like a spring 
gun on its swivel, amidst peals of laughter from his ship- 
mates, and the hootings of the Chinese. At each violent 
exertion, first on one side of the boat and then on the 
other, now with an oar and now with a paddle, the 
distance from the resting: place is increased, and the dis- 
comfited sailor-boy is fain at last to cast an imploring 
look around, and rest from his labour, completely cover- 
ed with shame and perspiration. 

The larger boats, such as those belonging to the com- 
pradores and the wash-girls, are managed with an oar 
and a scull. A man sits down at the head of the boat 
and works an oar, fastened, as in the smugglers, to an 
upright piece of wood by a cane passing round it. When 
out of use it is not unshipped, but merely allowed to lie 
back by the side of the boat. The skull is very long, 
and is worked over the stern, but instead of being receiv- 
ed into a groove made in the stern-board as with us, it 
has an iron socket let into it at the proper distance, 








which receives an iron spike fastened upright on the | 
deck ; so that it forms a complete ball and socket joint. | 
This allows of a very free motion, has very little or no | 


friction, and is altogether a powerful instrument of pro- 


gression. The appearance of these san-pans is, however, | 


not at all symmetrical. They look very irregular, with 
an oar on one side worked by a man who is seated on 
the deck, and the scull over the stern projecting inwards 
nearly half way to the bows, and managed by a man 
who is obliged to stand upright, as the handle reaches, 
even then, up to his chest. 


The sails belonging to these small boats are very simple, | 


consisting merely of a piece of matting of an ovlong 


shape, placed upright on the mast, and with small bam- | 


boos to stretch it. When first turned out of the hands 
of the native sail-maker they look very well, but in pro- 
cess of time the matting rots away in some places, and 
as the poor fisherman cannot afford to buy new ones, 
they are obliged to manage as well as they can with the 
shreds which remain. 
patch or mend the remnants, so that you frequently see 
a Chinaman sitting with great dignity in the stern of his 
san-pan, and running before the wind with a sail which 
is a perfect colander. Sometimes it appears a mere 
skeleton, with scarcely a piece of mat upon it six inches 
square, and yet they manage to get along well with it. 


| Temperature—South-west monsoon 


ragged apology for a sail, but still are unwilling to lose 
the benefit of a fair breeze. These therefore unship the 
round bamboo tile or cover of their house, which is their 
only protection from sun and rain, and place it upright 
across the boat, when it forms a very fair substitute for a 
sail, and saves a great deal of manual labour. 

The Hoppo’s boat is made with a house in the middle 
and a walk round it, very similar to that of the Lingos, 
but much shorter from the head to the stern. They are 
both painted in a similar manner, namely, of a pale 
yellow colour with the panels and windows brown, which 
makes them look very neat unassuming. The 
Hoppo lives in the apartments on the deck, and his grave 
face may be seen peeping out of the window, while 
Hoppo-Jack and his family occupy the parts close to the 
rudder, and have in addition the privilege of living on 
the roof. A large cover or tile, made of closely inter- 
woven slips of bamboo, is fastened over this place, making 
a commodious shed, the front part of which not being 
blocked up, discloses to view the mongrel inhabitants, 
consisting of Jack, his wife, daughters and sons-in-law, 
and five or six ditty children. 

Besides these above enumerated, there is a great 
variety of other craft frequently seen, but which it would 
not be interesting perhaps to describe minutely. There 
are the wood boats, many kinds of fishing boats, and 
those occupied by tradespeople and mechanics ; and the 
curious san-pans managed by five or six paddles. But 
it must be understood, that the whole of these are but 
an introduction to “ Life on the Water,” as seen near 
Canton, and this description will merely serve to pave 
the way to the gaining a distinct idea of that extraordj. 
nary place. 


and 


— 
CHAPTER VIII. 


Unhealthiness of Wham- 
poa—Improvidence of common sailors 
Heavy dews 
in China—North-east monsoon 
—Mixture of saltand fresh water—Effects of want of exercise 
Reckless- 


San-pans— 


Breaking up of mon- 


soon Spasmodic cholera—Cause of intense cold 


Paddy-lands—Marsh miasm 


—Sam-shu, its manufacture and poisonous nature— 
Hoppo-Jack 
Hog lane—Ingenious contrivance — The 


ness of sailors—Smuyggling sam-shu 
Sailor's holiday - 


sailor's death and burial. 


As all the parts of China to which Europeans have 
access are within the tropic of Cancer, the heat during 
a part of the year is excessive. At the time when the 
south-west monsoon prevails, from April to October, 
when the wind comes directly from the hottest quarter, 
the thermometer rises frequently as high as 96° or 100° 
in the shade, and every means must be used to protect 
the body from the burning rays of the sun. The country, 
as has been mentioned, is for miles on either side of the 
Canton river low and swampy, and very properly laid 
out in paddy-fields, as the rice requires for its proper 
cultivation a great deal of moisture, and a very consider- 
able degree of heat. But that which is so necessary for 
the health, and in fact for the existence of the vegetable, 
is highly injurious to the animal. While we see the 
grain flourishing, and rearing its head with strength and 
vigour above the surface, we find man depressed and too 
often sinking beneath it. This applies of course only to 
foreigners; the Chinese are, like the paddy, indigenous 
to the country, and therefore habituated to the climate ; 
but the stranger seems faint and depressed, and out of 
his proper element. 

How often has it been said, that man is the only liv- 
ing thing, animal or vegetable, which can accommodate 
itself to any vicissitude, can sustain the cold of the frozen 


| regions at the North Pole, or the yet more injurious heat 


Very often no attempt is made to | 


on the Line? It is true that he can do so; but it is 
only after he has seen hundreds of his fellow-creatures 
fall beside him, that he finds himself left with a shattered 


| constitution, like a shipwrecked sailor on a barren shore. 


Now and then you may see a small boat, having a sail | 


made of blue nankeen; but this does not appear to be so 
serviceable as those in ordinary use, as it is apt to gibe 


very much in light winds, whereas the mats are stiff and | maladies to which we poor mortals are subject. 


If men could pass about the world from one extreme of 
temperature to the other with impunity, Batavia would 
not be called “the grave of Europeans,” and there 
would not be so many white spots on the barren sides 
of the hills in Danes and French islands at Whampoa, 
The combination of great heat has 
always been considered most injurious to the human 
constitution, the fertile source of the most dangerous 
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and moisture 


catch every breath, Some poor people have not even a | cordingly, at Whampoa, when the sun has its greatest 
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power, typhus and remittent fevers are very common | 
| although it has been said to have been separated and 


among the crews of the Indiamen, and carry off great 


numbers of the sailors. ‘The Jack-tar is the most im- 


provident creature upon earth, almost a baby as to | 
| bave been many opinions, also, with respect to the nature 


| of the soil which produces this obscure principle so in- 
| jurious to health, and the laws which govern its progress 


foresight and prudence. He requires to be as closely 
watched as a child, and directed in the most simple and 
ordinary avocations. Notwithstanding the frequent 
warnings which are given to him by his medical attend- 
ant, he follows as much as he possibly can the bent of 
his own inclinations, and gives way to every kind of 
gratification which he can possibly compass. 
is that he falls a prey to those dreadful diseases which 


are endemic to the place. Hardly a day passes, but the 


flags are lowered half-mast, and we see the little simple | 


procession attending the remains of a departed seaman. 
At the breaking up of the monsoon, the weather is 


still more dangerous. The sun has its full power at 


mid-day, while the evenings and nights are piercingly | 
“Seduced by the warmth which has prevailed | 
during the afternoon, the careless sailor stretches himself | 
at night upon the deck when it is his watch below, and | 
| the most likely places to be afflicted with this plague. 


cold, 


frequently is carried from thence in the morning to his 
hammock. The water which has been drawn up from 
the river by the heat of the sun is deposited in the even- 


ing again when the air has cooled; the whole surface of 
| rate, in a greater or less degree, according to the nature 


the paddy appears covered with a dense canopy of fog, 


and the decks are as wet from the dew as if from a! 
Then it is that the watch on deck is | 
arrested in his solitary walk by the clammy finger of | 
mort-de-chien, or spasmodic cholera, | 


recent shower. 


disease. The 
although of rare occurrence, yet frightful enough any- 
where else, is here truly terrific, and if the complaint be 
not quickly ascertained and promptly attended to in the 
most vigorous manner, generally carries off the patient 
in the course of six or eight hours. It is hardly possible 
to walk the deck for an hour on these nights, without 


feeling a sensation of numbness in the limbs, while the | 


exposed portions of the skin become cold and clammy. 
Cholera is one of those diseases which, it is fortunate to 
be able to say, is under the control of the medical man if 
he be applied to in time, but it is absolutely out of his 
power when it has made any advance. 


The French have lately conceived the idea, that the | 


Chinese are nearly exempted from this frightful disease, 
by their habitual consumption of the tea-plant ;—under 
this notion of tea being an antidote to cholera, a much 
Jarger quantity is yearly imported into France than 
formerly, and the infusion is becoming a much more com- 
mon beverage than heretofore. 

The changes of the seasons always produce an altera- 
tion in the character of the prevalent disorders. 
in England, we expect to find cholera and liver affections 
in the summer, but during the winter pulmonary com- 
plaints, and other diseases, which are caused in a great 
measure by the cold are much more frequent. This is 
the natural effect of the difference of temperature, which, 
when sudden or unprovided for, is always injurious to 
the feeble human frame. In China we observe the same 
thing. 

Perhaps there is no country in the world which is 
more subject to great changes of temperature than China; 
the heat during the summer season being intense, whilst 
in the winter the cold is excessive. This would not be 
known altogether by observing its position on the map, 
as many parts of it differ in this respect from those in 
the same latitude in Europe. M. de Humboldt accounts 
for it, by its being placed at the eastern extremity of a 
large continent. After the north-east monsoon has set 
in, generally after the beginning of November, the winter 
season commences. Those places which before were 
oppressive from their heat, are now intolerable from the 
cold. ‘Tne bleak winds pour down upon the shipping 
from that chain of mountains which run some miles off, 
parallel with the river. In their course they pass over 
the flat of the paddy-lands and the numerous divisions 
and windings of the stream. No situation could be more 
favourable for the production of marsh miasmata. Ac- 
cordingly, we find at this situation agues prevail through- 
out the fleet; sometimes every man on board is more or 
less afflicted, and very few escape without feeling symp- 
toms of this obstinate complaint. 

The immediate cause of ague appears to be universally 
acknowledged to reside in a subtle poison mixed with 
the effluvia of marshes, and hence termed “ marsh 
miasm.” But what this actually consists of has never 
yet been ascertained, It is supposed by some to bea 


The effect | 
| is completely overflowed, the morbific principle ceases to 





Thus | 





form of vegetable matter in a state of decomposition, and, 
condensed by cold into a liquid, it is still considered by 
most people to be beyond human investigation. There 


and action. It appears to be generated in the greatest 
abundance in those parts which are of a slimy consist- 
ence, where the sun can act with great power directly 
upon the wet soil; for it is found that when the marsh 


be generated. 

In making observations, and gaining the opinions of 
some of the most experienced members of the profession 
residing in the East, upon this subject, which has always 
been a matter of great interest, I am inclined to think 
that the most unhealthy parts are those where the marsh 
is formed, in addition to the vegetable matter, of a mix- 
ture of salt and fresh water. Those towns situated on 
flat, low ground, at the brink of the ocean, are, therefore, 


Batavia is never free from it, and at Singapore agues 
and remittent fevers are always to be found. Along the 
banks of the large rivers, also, the same cause may ope- 


of the banks and the level of the surrounding country. 
Accordingly, miasmata have deadly influence at the 
Delta of the Ganges, on the paddy-grounds of China, 
and on the low banks of some parts of the Thames. It 
is not pretended that marsh poison is never generated, 
except when there is a mixture of sea and fresh water, 
for that would be disproved immediately by the fact of 
its arising in certain inland places where it is impossible 
that such causes could operate, as in the fens of Lincoln- 
shire, or in the Pontine marshes of Rome, which are so 
many miles distant from the ocean. The intention is to 
show, that the changes which are undergone in the marsh 
for the production of this subtile poison are very much 
facilitated and accelerated by this state of the fluids. If 
we suppose that marsh miasmata are produced by the de- 
composition of organic matter in a semi-liquid portion of 
the earth, a certain proportion of salt water added to it 
would increase the decomposition. Few land plants 
will thrive on the beach, and the vicinity to the sea is the 
cause of the stunted vegetation which is almost universal 
along the coast. Therefore we may suppose that the 
noxious gas, on account of the more rapid decay of the 
vegetable, is more freely and more quickly poured out, 
and thus produces much more severe effects in those par- 
ticular localities. If we discard altogether the belief that 
marsh miasmata depend upon any undue mixture of dele- 
terious gas with the atmosphere in marshy places, and 
consider that they are caused, according to the last theory 
of the French, by a diseased secretion in the marshy 
vegetables, it may still be supposed that the same causes 
may so operate to produce disease of the living, as to 
hasten the decomposition of the dead plant. 

Marsh miasm, which is the exciting cause of ague, 
may be very obscure, but the predisposing, or remote 
causes, by which the body is rendered fit to receive the 
unhealthy impression, and without which it would be 
very doubtful if it could act at all, may be quite appa- 
rent. The common sailors in the ships lying at Wham- 
poa are the most subject to disease, and many circum- 
stances tend to debilitate them, and thus render them 
liable to be attacked by the endemic maladies of the 
place. The constitution of Europeans is not fit to bear 
up against the oppressive heat of the summer season, 
and they therefore feel weak and languid, especially if 
they have in addition been residing on the coasts of India 
before their arrival in China. After toiling in the noon- 
day heat unloading the vessel, they suddenly, when the 
cargo is all delivered, are reduced from a state of great 
activity to one of almost absolute quietude. For, when 
the ship is painted and the hold put to rights, there is 
nothing left for them to do which requires active exer- 
tion. ‘This want of exercise is shown to be one of the 
principal causes of the attack of ague, from the fact, 
that during the whole time after delivering the cargo, in- 
termittent fevers are very prevalent, but, as soon as the 
teas come down and the stowing commences, there is 
scarcely a case to be found on board that ship. 

When, to the sailor, in this state of inactivity and 
exhaustion, the cold weather makes its appearance, the 
change cannot be supposed to operate favourably. Cooped 





up in a ship for months together with little or nothing 
to do, the mind becomes depraved, and every excess is 
indulged in. No provision is made against the change 
of temperature ; very often without sufficient clothing 
for the cold weather, after residing so long in a hot cli. 
mate, the careless sailor stretches himself upon the deck 
amidst the dews and frost, in the same manner that he 
did during the calm, bot nights of summer. 

But the principal cause of the mischief is to be found 
in the indulgence in spirituous liquors. The Chinese 
manufacture a kind of arrack, made chiefly from rice, 
and which is called Sam-shu. The ordinary mode of 
preparing it is as follows:—The rice is kept in hot water 
until the grains are swollen; water is then added to it, 
with which a preparation called “ Pe-ka,” consisting of 
rice-flour, liquorice root, aniseed, and garlic, has been 
mixed. This hastens fermentation, and imparts to the 
liquor a peculiar flavour. This liquid, if prepared in 
the foregoing manner, would be highly pungent and 
stimulating, but would not occasion those deadly effects 
which appear to be produced by the ordinary sam-shu, 
It is most probable that the Chinese add other more dele. 
terious ingredients, such as cocculus-indicus, to that 
which they supply to the sailors, as it has been con- 
sidered of such an acrid and destructive nature, that an 
order is always given by the admiral to the officers of the 
ships belonging to the royal navy, which are about to 
proceed to China, to guard as much as possible against 
the introduction of sam-shu amongst the crews, as it is 
“found to be poison to the human frame.””* 

Every precaution is taken for the same purpose on 
board the Indiamen, but with very little success. Jack 
will have his grog, cost what it will: moderation is out 
of the question, and it is not unfrequent to find a man 
in a state of “ happy freedom from care,” for a whole 
week together, It is a common expression among these 
sons of the ocean, when they are rolling up to the gang- 
way to the cheerful call « Grog-ho,” “ Give me my grog, 
and I don’t care if I die the next minute,” when perhaps 
the ship is in the most imminent danger at the time. To 
show the recklessness with which, when excited, they 
will swallow any thing of a stimulating nature, I recol- 
lect that a man told me one morning, that he did not 
feel quite comfortable in his stomach, when upon en- 
quiry I found that he had actually swallowed on the pre- 
vious evening a basinful of cajeput oil, which had been 
bought in the Straits, and which consisted for the great- 
est part of oil of turpentine. 

It is astonishing to see with what ingenuity the sailors 
manage, in spite of the utmost watchfulness, to get the 
sam-shu on board. The tar seems to forget his nature, 
and proceeds, for once in his life at least, with a little 
caution. Hoppo Jack is very often an agent in this 
business, and manages matters so well that he is rarely 
suspected. This tall, grave personage, stalks about the 
decks whenever he pleases, and whilst in the very act of 
doing the “ pidgeon,” appears as innocent as a new-born 
babe. But the chief way in which it is brought on 
board, is by means of the little san-pans mentioned be- 
fore. They drop noiselessly down with the tide, and 
then hang on by the hawse. The sailor above is ready 
to receive them, and generally lets down a bucket con- 
taining the money, and, after the Chinaman has ex- 
changed it for a bottle of the forbidden liquor, draws it 
up again to the deck. Even this way of cheating the 
watch on deck is not always successful; for, occasion- 
ally, the bottle is seized by a sharp-eyed youngster, just 
at the moment it has made its appearance above board, 
and hurled without mercy into the water. If successful, 
the glassy reservoir is stowed away in some secret corner, 
and its contents served out with all due decorum, amidst 
singing, dancing, swearing, and fiddling, not to forget 
smoking. 

After the ship is unloaded, parties of the sailors are 
sent up to spend the day in Canton, under the protection 
of a junior officer. Each man goes up about twice 
during the season. Some few come down loaded with 
trumpery knick-nacks, but the generality loaded with 
liquor. * In Canton there is a place, a long, close alley, 
filled with small shops, somewhat like those of Field 
lane, of pickpocket celebrity, where the common sailors 
are entertained for their money. In this delightful 
promenade, having the picturesque title of Hog lane, 
Jack-tars are to be seen in dozens, rolling about with all 


* J. Johnson on Tropical Diseases. 
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the pneu of a southwester. These men act in 
» the same manner here as they would at Shadwell, or 
Blackwall, and feel no inclination to put to sea until all 
their money is exhausted. The Chinese understand 
this, and drench them with their abominable sam-shu, 
feeling no drawback from the stings of conscience ; as, 
| after all, if their customers die from it, it is nothing but 
the death of so many Fan-quis, and Fan-quis without 
money, too, which makes them much more intolerable. 
After these drunken sailors are collected together, which 
is a work of no small labour, they are huddled into a 


the evening. 
} A day spent in this manner is surely enough to injure 
' the constitution of the strongest man; and, when we 
consider that the carouse is often kept up for days to- 
gether after they get on board, it is no wonder that so 
many of them should suffer from the endemic diseases. 

The sam-shu required for this purpose is often brought 

down from Canton by various devices of their own. 

Every little tea-caddy would have some in it, if a search 

were not regularly made. One of their favourite schemes 

is to bring it down in bladders, which they secrete about 

| their persons. Their friends in Hog lane supply them 

with these, and their ingenuity is of great service in 

' stowing them away. ‘The four or six men who row the 

gig with the captain to town have the best opportunities 

' of managing these matters, as they are much trusted, 

+ aud go very often. A clever plan which they have 

adopted now and then to obtain a sea-stock of grog is to 

fill the ballast-kegs with it. ‘The captain’s gig is gene- 

) rally supplied with two or three small painted barrels, 

which lie at the bottom of the boat, and are usually filled 

with water for ballast. When not wanted, the water is 

emptied out, and they are then very conveniently moved 

about. These men have sometimes to return by them- 

selves from Canton, at which time the place of the water 

is supplied by sam-shu, which is taken into the ship 
without suspicion. 

These and other devices are adopted to obtain that 
which very quickly saps the foundation of health, and 
brings the sailor to his last and final anchorage. When 
this event occurs on board a ship, the ensign is imme- 
diately lowered half-mast, and this signal is soon followed 
by the vessels around. Jack then has the luxury of 
being buried ashore, instead of being launched headlong 
into the abyss of the ocean, A contract is entered into 
with the native owner of the ground, who prepares a 
grave to receive the defunct seaman on that little hillock 
which, as has been noticed before, runs down to the bank 
of the river on Danes Island. The charge for this small 
portion of land, six feet by two, and the trouble of dig- 
ging it, is twelve dollars, and must be very profitable to 
the owner of the ground. 

Ata certain hour on the following day the ceremony 
commences. The ship’s bell begins to toll, and the 
corpse, sewed in the hammock and rolled up in a spare 
ensign, is lowered into a boat. The midshipman steers 
towards the shore, while a small union-jack waves above 
his head, as it floats in the breeze from a small mast at 
the bow. At a little distance behind follows the gig, 
containing the chief mate and the medical officer, and 
having the same kind of flag in honour of the dead. 
Landing at the place of burial, the body is borne up the 
side of the hill on the shoulders of four of the shipmates 
of the departed, the grave is found after a little search 
and enquiries among the Chinamen who may happen to 
be present: the short service is then read, and quickly 

) the ground is smooth and even over the mortal remains 
of a fellow-creature. When the little tumulus is raised, 
4 messmate tears a branch from a neighbouring bush and 
Plants it upright on the grave, leaving this frail, leafy 
memorial, to wither and decay, but yet, perhaps, much 
more slowly than the memory of the deceased. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


Navigation of river Tigris—Progress to Canton—The dollar- 
boat—Fishing-stakes—Banks of river—Mountains—Wham- 
poa Island—Nine-story pagoda—Country pagoda—Smuggler’s 
battery—Water treadmill—River-craft—Junks—Passage-boats 
~San-pans—Cheap traveling —Fruit-women—Wildgoose-chase 
—Insolence of natives—Horror of foreigners—The foreign 
gAosts—Ghos- —The half-way house—Half-way pagoda 
—Ghos varieation of the stream—Currents of wind 





boat and taken down to Whampoa in the cold damp of 


wall—Sailmaker—Boatbuilder—Chop-house—Mandarin boats 


Dangerous route—The Canton fishery—Accidents from the 

fishing-stakes—Infanticide— Maternal tenderness. 

The city of Canton is about thirteen miles higher up 
the river than Whampoa. ‘The stream beyond the latter 
place is not very navigable to Indiamen, but is so to the 
large junks, although frequently of one thousand tons 
burden, on account of their being perfectly flat-bottomed, 
and thus drawing but very little water. The usual way 
of going to the city is by the ships’ boats; but there is 
another mode of conveyance which is very tedious, on 
account of the stoppages to which the boats are subjected 
by the local authorities. This is by the dollar-boat; a 
rough, creaking vessel, with a house and chairs for the 
accommodation of the passengers. Five or six dollars 
are paid to the owner of this rickety machine to land 
you safely in about six or eight hours on the stairs of 
Quan-tung. It is very seldom that this way of traveling 
is preferred, as the vessel is obliged to stop at every chop 
house on the way, in order to get the passes renewed ; 
so that a ship’s boat might be there and back in the time 
which the native one takes in going. ‘The usual time | 
occupied in running up or down in a ship’s cutter is | 
about two hours and a half, but the captain’s gig will in 
general make the passage in a much shorter time. It 
occasionally happens by ill luck or bad management, that 
the tide is lost in returning from the city in the evening, 
when the poor little bark seems absolutely bewildered 
amidst the numberless craft with which some parts of the 
river are choked, or is completely entangled among the 
nets of the fishermen, which frequently stretch across 
the greater part of the river. 

The banks of Junk river are rather higher than those 
of the Tigris, but laid out for some distance up the stream 
in rice-grounds, interspersed, according to the nature of 
the soil, with groves of plantainsand orange trees. The 
same chain of mountains is still seen some distance in- 
land on the right-hand side of the river, while, on the 


—The floating islands—The leeward passage—The creek— , 


considerably lowered, or you fancy that the river is raised 
some feet above its usual level. Hidden streams and 
tiny canals become then revealed far away inland, and 
you perceive for the first time multitudes of boats and 
wigwams, the existence of which you had never before 
suspected, 

A strong battery is built just at the junction of the 
streams for the protection of the two rivers, and was 
erected some time back at the expense of a Chinese, 
who was convicted of smuggling; for this he was fined 
a heavy sum of money, and to ensure his repentance, 
the dollars were ordered to be devoted to this work: thus 
making the man who had been foreniost in breaking, 
hereafter one of the greatest defenders of the laws. Its 
guns are pointed, if they can be pointed at all, particu- 
larly against the smugglers, who frequently take this 
route. Their grand rendezvous is a little lower down, 
nearly opposite to the small Whampoa pagoda, so as to 
be ready to proceed down any of the little creeks which 
enter the main stream frequently as low as Second-bar. 

There is very little to excite curiosity on the banks of 
the river, with the exception of a native here and there 
working at his water treadmill, and a straggling village 
or two, with its lofty ghos-house; the attention is, for 
the most part, given to the various and curiously con- 
structed craft among which you are steering. Large 
lumber-vessels, loaded so that the gunwale is but two or 
three inches above the surface of the water, are wafted 
along by sails, which appear as if they had formerly be- 
longed to the garments of Confucius, and left unmended 
on account of their antiquity. As you come up with 
them you see the gay sterns of the junks, with their 
thousand demons grinning ut you from above, while some 
which are intended for the accommodation of passen- 
gers, are adorned with variegated lanterns and many- 
coloured streamers. 

At all parts of the route, you may observe men pad- 
dling along the banks in their little san-pans, while their 
great umbrella-hats do not move in the least, if the most 





left, you have the wooded island of Whampoa, with its 
couutry-houses and small, pagoda peeping above the trees. 
At some distance farther on, the large, handsome Wham- | 
poa pagoda stands upon a small eminence at the junction | 
of the two streams, 
Although in general flat and low, the river scenery at | 
this point is still very interesting. The stream is clear 
and broad, spreading out every now and then, and wind- 
ing about to form bold and open reaches. As it pro- 
ceeds, it gives off its three or four minor branches on the 
right, their open mouths forming distinct and pointed 
little capes with the bank, while over the green stripes 
of paddy-land are seen the mingled masts of the smug- 
glers, like so many of the reeds and bulrushes which | 
partly hide from the sight the distant blue and yellow 
hills. 

Whilst sailing on quietly with scarcely a ripple at the 
stern, you appear to make no progress, as you may still 
observe some of the objects in the same position with re- 
gard to you for half an hour together, far over the grassy 
bank on the left. Stull you know that you are proceed- 
ing very fast, as you are leaving one pagoda after an- | 
other behind you, though the same white and yellow | 
patches continue to dodge you abeam. Gradually these | 
phantoms approach you, and you discover them to be the 
tops of the sails of Chinese and foreign boats, sailing 
along, as you fancy, upon the land. As you proceed, 
however, more and more of their fair proportion is seen, 
until upon rounding a point you have then completely 
brought into view, and perceive that they are sailing 
upon the water in the common way. You have then 
arrived at the junction of the two large streams, and 
these boats have merely taken another route to Canton 
from the top of Whampoa Reach. 

As the streams run for some distance nearly parallel 
before they unite together, while the slip of paddy-land 
between them is low and flat, the sails of the boats in 
either river are seen creeping along, while the hulls are 
completely hidden. The stranger is generally very much 
struck with this appearance. Another thing which he 
cannot help noticing is the sudden extension of the 
prospect when the rice is cut. Living almost constantly 
on board ship, the eye soon becomes accustomed to the 
appearance of the surrounding country, and every object 
is familiar which is to be seen above the grain. When 
the harvest has taken place, and the whole of the paddy 
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cut and gathered in, the surrounding country appears 





unusual sounds are made close behind their sedate and 
stolid owners, Curiosity appears to form but a very 
small part of the character of a Chinaman, and the little 
which does exist, is completely restrained by prejudice. 
At first, it is a matter of no small astonishment to see 
these men creeping about with the same kind of uucon- 
cern, miles away from any apparent residence on the 
land, as if they were passing from one boat to another. 
But the fact is, that their mode of traveling is very cheap 
and independent. They live chiefly upon the fruits, not 
of the land, but of the water. Whatever they 
can pick up as it floats upon the stream is mixed with a 
little rice, and a draught of what they may very properly 
call the sustaining liquor. in very 
general use among them, the most wretched of them all 
managing to obtain a supply of this refreshing vegetable. 
To consume this delicious repast in peace and quietness, 
the Chinaman pushes his flat-bottoined san-pan among 
the high grass at the edge of the water, and, after finish- 
ing his chow-chow, can enter his sleeping apartment by 
popping his head under the little tile which serves so 
many purposes, 

Girls, also, come out in their small boats for the pur- 
pose of selling fruit, such as oranges and plantains, to 
the passers-by. These women are remarkably strong, 
and manage their san-pans so well that I have occasion- 
ally seen one of them, with a single scull at the stern, 
come up with a four-oared cutter, and keep up the chase 
as long as she thought there was a chance of selling her 
stores. Their perseverance is so great, that it sometimes 
used to form a good joke with some of the younger 
Fan-quis to pretend that they wanted to purchase some 
fruit, and slacken their boat to let the girl come up, but 
gradually increasing their pace the nearer she approached, 
until at length they were obliged way in real 
earnest, as they did not wish to be overtaken. ‘Tired at 
last with the useless labour, the female desisted, and 
dropped astern ; but nosooner was she at a little distance 
than those in the foremost boat left off pulling, and 
beckoned herto come up again. ‘The poor girl again set 
off, and when pretty near cried out once more, “ You 
wantshee fruit, all same plantaine, all same orangee ?” 
But to no purpose, a hand was extended over the stern 
as if to take hold, while at the same time the rowers 
exerted all their strength to run away from the tempting 
prize. Thus matters proceeded off and on, until the 
damsel was carried a mile or two away from the place 
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where she first set out on this wildgoose-chase. How- 
ever, not to die unrevenged, the celestial green-grocer, in 
her wrath, uttered against the fleeing traitors divers male- 
dictions in the purest pathos of the Chinese, among 
which the word “ Fan-qui,” frequently repeated, could 
be alone distinguished ; and, after these were expended, 
many curious phrases intended to be English, which it 
would be as well not to repeat. These latter generally 
caused a roar of tumultuous laughter from the foreigners, 
which it would have been impossible to repress, and in 
which the poor deluded victim could not help joining, 
however sorely vexed before. It is but justice to add, 
that at this time the fruit would have been purchased, 
and thus honourable amends been made to the suffering 
party, but the reparation came too late, and in spite of 
all the calling and beckonings, the tawny maid kept at a 
distance, and merely answered, as she stood up in her 
boat, showing her pearly teeth as she grinned with a 
good-humoured smile, “ No can,” which, translated into 
the best London English, means, “I wish you may 
get it.” 

The size of the vessels increases on the whole as you 
proceed nearer town, and they frequently contain many 
families. These large floating islands are generally 
moored in the middle of the stream, and, as you pass 
them, the people on board turn their grave, vacant faces 
towards you from out of the numerous windows and 
door-places. 

Here the natives are in their power, and, therefore, 
are not content simply to stare and grin at you, but try 
other means of annoyance. They pass their jokes, 
which cause their companions to roar with laughter, and 
make you cut a very sorry figure. This passing un- 
revenged, they hoot and point at you, and sometimes 
proceed to throw, not dead rats, for those would be too 
valuable, but any thing that they cannot possibly eat, 
which they may happen to have near them. When 
they have gone this length, the British lion is often roused 
within the breasts of the Englishmen, and they have, 
occasionally, run the boat end-on among them, and, head- 
ed by a midshipman, have boarded the boat’s crew in the 
midst of fifty or sixty of these pigtailed gentry. Sur- 
prised at their boldness, the Chinese have retreated and 
actually delivered up the offender. The Europeans have 
then taken justice into their own hands, and, amidst this 
host of quivering, wondering enemies, have tied him up 
to a convenient post, and given him a good round dozen 
with the rope’s end. A slight specimen of this kind of 
decision sometimes does a great deal of good, and teaches 
them to behave better for the future. ‘The poor culprit 
is then left to be untied by his awe-struck companions. 

Other circumstances occur, also, which compel the 
stranger to remember that he is in a curious, and at the 
same time not very friendly country. Thus, you will 
frequently see the mothers in the boats holding up their 
babies to see the Fan-quis as they pass, just as with us 
they are apt to do, when they show a child a chimney- 
sweeper or a Sambo, if they wish to quiet them when 
they cry, or to make them cry when they are quiet. The 
child seems to open its eyes with astonishment, and to 
imbibe the prejudice with its mother’s milk. 

Another very pleasant thing, but which makes you 
feel, like Captain Manuel, rather uncomfortable about 
the neck, is to see a little urchin or two, as yet un- 
breeched, standing upon its tiptoe, and making its little 
pigtail shake about in the air, as it holds up one closed 
hand, while the other is made to pass open and horizon- 
tally a little way below it. This is a beautiful and well 
executed dramatic representation, tending to show that if 
the tiny copper imp could get hold of you, he should 
have great pleasure in holding you up by the hair of the 
head, whilst he was cutting your throat. ‘This kind of 
handicraft, to which they are so early apprenticed, is 
taught them by their parents, to keep up, like the swear- 
ing of Hannibal, the family hatred, and is accompanied 
by certain wild and demoniac cries, which would almost 
make you believe the doctrine of Whitfield, “« That there 
were devils in hell only a span long.” ‘The word « Fan- 
qui!” “Fan-qui!” is frequently repeated during these 
performances, by both old and young. The word, in 
fact, is derived from a superstitious notion of the natives, 
who consider us ghosts or wandering sprites, “ Fan-Kuei” 
being translated by Mr. Davis as “ foreign ghost, spirit, 
or devil.” 

These disagreeable feelings are strengthened, as you 
proceed among the curious and mingled mass of ship- 
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ping, by the baskets of crackers which fire and pop close 
to your ears, and seem as if they were inexhaustible, 
while flaming papers blaze upon the water as they are 
carried down by the stream. A time comparatively quiet 
is broken the minute after by these sounds, and the clash 
and clamour of gongs and other delicate music, relished 
indifferently by those who have and those have no ear, 
for one of the greatest sources of consolation for the 
many ills of life. The first journey up to Canton has 
made such an impression on me, that I think it never 
could be erased if I were to live for a thousand long years 
to come. You feel perfectly awed and overcome, and, 
although habit may somewhat abate the astonishment 
after frequent visits, a person would be excused, if, upon 
his first progress up to Canton, he should really believe 
that he was at the entrance of Pandemonium. 

As it is sometimes a very serious pull up to Canton, 
some half-way bouse is usually chosen, where the boats’ 
crew may rest upon their oars, and recruit their strength 
a little for the rest of their journey. A bottle of grog is 
always given to them before they leave the ship, being 
stowed away with great care lest it should be broken, and 
is served out with all due decorum, when this short re- 
spite is allowed from labour. Jack never allows any 
privilege to escape him, therefore claims exemption from 
duty, and to have his regular modicum, even if he has 
not put an oar into the water all the way. This is all 
very fair, but the difficulty is to settle the exact spot 
which is midway between Whampoa and the city. The 
sailor, resorting to his usual custom, looks to the bearings, 
and even the most impartial among them differ, whether 
it be exactly abeam the little red ghos-house on the right, 
or just at that exact point when you can see daylight 
through the great half-way pagoda. 

There would not be much altercation between these 
disputants, if it were not for that little sly-looking rascal 
who has the bow oar, who insinuates that the proper 
place is considerably before you get either of those bear- 
ings. Now, his argument is completely overthrown by 
the fact, that, when he is coming back again the same 
way, he does not wish to wait until he arrives at his old 
place, but wishes to insist upon the grog being served 
out, as far on one side of the red house as he wished to 
have it on the other, in the morning. As the matter is 
left entirely for the sailors to settle among themselves, it 
might be supposed that there would be an endless dis- 
cussion; but no such thing occurs. The slightest hint 
of impatience on the part of the officers settles the affair, 
and Jack has his quid out and in again, with the spirits 
between, in a moment, without caring a fig for the when 
orthe where. The only particulars worth recording in 
regard to this spirited dispute, relate to the pagoda and 
ghos-house therein mentioned. 

The half-way Pagoda is a fine building, nine stories in 
height, situated some distance from the water, on the 
left-hand bank of the river. It is an excellent landmark, 
as it may be seen nearly all the way up and down, and 
in certain situations, the large windows on either side 
are in a line, so that the light on the other side may be 
seen, which gives the building a much greater appear- 
ance of lightness and elegance than it would otherwise 
possess. The Ghos-house is a small red, irregular build- 
ing, not without an appearance of beauty, which stands 
by itself on the edge of the water, encircled by a few 
gnarled and stunted trees. No window is to be seen, 
and only one small door, which is covered with hiero- 
glyphic characters. Beyond it, and situated some dis- 
tance inward, is a very pretty village, the curiously 
marked gables of the cottages being nearly hidden among 
the foliage of a grove of fruit-trees. 

A mile or two farther on, Junk river, in the language 
of a recent mystic writer, divaricates or splits into two 
large streams, to encircle an island which is nearly 
covered with warehouses and workshops. At the point 
of forking, the Chinese have erected another large 
battery with a great number of heavy guns, which com- 
mands the two entrances, as the building is of a semi- 
circular shape, and is situated upon the very point of the 
island. 

It is a matter of dispute which of the two passages is 
the more direct route to the city ; but that on the right 
hand is generally preferred, when the sails are set, as the 
banks are lower, and, therefore, the wind is not so much 
impeded. There is a singularity, however, with regard 
to the wind in this place, which is rarely observed else- 
where. The breeze at certain parts of the river comes 





in gusts, so violent at times as to make you fear the boa: 
will be upset. The little craft is upright one moment, 
and scarcely moving through the water—the next, lying 
over on her side, hissing and spinning along, with the 
water coming in over the gunwale. ‘The same thing js 
observed on the Thames and the Severn, but there you 
are able to account for it—as you see a chasm in the 
land, or an opening in the hills just at the place where 
the wind comes from, and you rightly suppose that it 
rushes through the vacancy when it is impeded by the 
high ground on either side. In the Canton river, on the 
contrary, the puffs come on when the banks are low and 
flat for some distance from the spot ; and we are obliged 
to suppose that the monsoon is, somehow or other, thrown 
into these curious currents by passing over the top of the 
blue mountains far away inland. 

The sides of some points of the river are raised con- 
siderably by human labour, as an embankment to prevent 
the water overflowing the low paddy-ground beyond, 
Sometimes, this barrier is but a thin ridge of earth run- 
ning by the side of the stream, with the water flooding 
and undermining its foundation. Groves of plantains 
and orange-trees are planted upon these banks, and thrive 
well, as the roots often pierce through and are washed 


by the water. Although exposed to every passer-by, | 
these trees are yet well respected, and the fruit arrives to | 


a considerable degree of perfection. 


Taking the stream on the right-hand side of the island, | 


you move along, and soon have to dispute a passage with 
the crowd of boats of all classes which choke up the 
river. Here you may fairly be said to enter the floating 
world; for, although the river widens considerably after 
passing the island, yet this may be considered a closely 
populated part in the suburbs of the great city. 

The workshops and warehouses are crowded upon the 
water’s edge on both sides, with platforms and wooden 
stairs leading to the boats and rafts which, side by side, 
line the bank. Here is the matsail-maker, with his ex- 
tensive, barn-looking buildings, like se many sheds and 
outhouses. ‘The space before his house is loaded with 
rushes, while workmen are seer by dozens squatted upon 


their haunches, toiling away with their packing-needles} 


upon immense sails, which seem large enough to cover 
a small lawn. By his side is the boat-builder, known by 
the large rafts of bamboos which float before his door. 


Opposite, and in direct contrast to these dingy mate-} 
tials, is seen the chop-house, built upon high and well-f 


shaped piles. ‘This is a light and airy summer building, 
with its double slanting roof supported on tall and grace- 
ful pillars—the balcony in front disclosing three or four 
mandarins in embroidered dresses, with their grave, ma- 
gisterial countenances peering through the open lattices 
of the finely-worked verandah. From this highly deco- 
rated portico, a flight of regular wooden steps leads down 
to the water, and the numerous gay mandarin-boats at- 
tendant upon the stationary officer. Some of these 
barges are decorated with great taste, and, allowing 4 
little for national prejudice, would be fit for the gayest 
water gala, or the residence of the queen of the fairies. 
Their light, thin roof, festooned with crimson silk, and 
edged with gilded carving, is supported by a tall, round 
pillar at each of the four corners. The seats and couches 
within are covered with blue and scarlet velvet, while 
the boat itself is made of the hardest wood, shining with 
a brilliant polish in those parts which are not carved and 
painted with the brightest colours. The whole arrange- 
ment of the gondola corresponds with the apartment o 
the grandee. ‘The men are dressed in cloth of 2 fine 
texture, and their chip caps are painted with flowers and 
figures. ‘These vessels are intended for the accommo 
dation of some of the more important mandarins an 
hoppos, as barges to take them to ard from the city. | 
would be impossible to mention every kind of boat o 
this nature, as they vary so considerably in size and orn 
ment—but some I should think could not be surpa 
in beauty or richness, by any effort of European art. 
The chief things which impede the navigation of thi 
part of the river, are the immense rafts of timber whic 
are moored along the banks, ready for the use of th 
builders. They appear as part of the mainland, and 
requires no small skill, frequently, to avoid running fou 
of them. Two or three of the poor Chinese have char 
of this store, and, therefore, erect a little wigwam or |W 
upon the logs. As they find their new territory t 
large for their own entire occupation, they allow » cer 
number of their privileged friends to ezcupy a porli 
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so that you may frequently see the floating island sup- 
porting many native huts, with children and dogs playing 
about together upon it. These rafts are occasionally 
moved from one place to another, when it is astonishing 
to see with what dexterity one or two men will direct 
their course as they float down slowly with the tide. 

After winding your devious course through this intri- 
cate passage, you find yourself emerging again into the 
open stream at the other end of the island, and are then 
fairly in that part of the Canton river which may pro- 
perly be considered the floating city. 

It will be as well now to turn back a little way, and 
take the other passage on the left-hand side of the island. 
The banks in this stream are not so crowded with hu- 
man habitations, but still have all that unfinished appear- 
ance which characterises the country in the immediate 
vicinity of a metropolis. Into this part of the Canton 
river enters or emerges a small creek, which runs a nearly 
straight course, and terminates some little distance above 
Whampoa. This little canal has received its name from 
the number of flower-boats which used formerly to be 
stationed there; but, though these houses are not to be 
seen there at the present time, they have given a charac- 
ter tothe place. This channel is considered the shortest 
way to Whampoa from Canton—but is very little fre- 
quented by Europeans, for one or two reasons, 

Even at high tide there is but just sufficient water to 
float a foreign boat; but when the current has completely 
ebbed, the greater part is left dry, while the remaining 
portions are like so many distinct and separate ponds. 
The officer who, not thinking of this circumstance, un- 
guardedly pushes his boat up this channel to make the 
best of his way, has the mortification perhaps of finding 
himself left high and dry half-way through, without a 
possibility of advance or retreat. It is vexatious enough 
of itself to be ol:liged to wait for six or eight hours on 
shore; but it amounts to an affair of considerable mo- 
ment, when we consider what has frequently taken place 
on such occasions. 

The stream, as before mentioned, is very narrow, and 
is bounded by high banks, upon which are built the cot- 
tages of a great number of the lower orders of Chinese. 
These people, seeing a Fanqui-boat come up the creek 
by itself, begin to hoot and call out after it. This is 
taken no notice of; but frequently stones and lumps of 
earth are hurled from the high banks by the natives. 
Very little damage is feared, however, from these attacks, 
while the boat is moving rapidly through the water; but, 

as soon as she is impeded in her progress, the people 
collect on the shores and mob her in real earnest. The 
missiles are then sent with redoubled energy, and with | 
good effect, as there is nothing to prevent a deliberate 
aim being taken. It would be of no avail to land the 
men and set them to fight the people: upon the slightest 
symptom of any thing of that kind, the crowd vanishes 
and returns to the charge the next minute. The Chinese 
have the complete advantage over the strangers, and no 
doubt consider the boat in the light of a great, shark | 
which has run itself into shallow water, and think it 
good fun to torment and worry it, being prevented by its 
huge jaws alone from approaching sufficiently near 
to give it the exterminating blow. Thus serious ren- 
counters have taken place, and life has been preserved 
by keeping these cowardly natives as far off as possible, 
until the water is again high enough to allow the boat 
to proceed. 

Beyond the opening of this little creek, the stream is 
almost blocked up with the stakes and nets of fishermen. | 
This is the fishery which in a great degree supplies the | 
city, and is very extensive. The stakes are planted 
across the river from the left-hand bank, at short intervals | 
from each other, nearly to the opposite side, leaving only | 
a small space for the passage of the boats. Between | 
each pole extends a rope, from which the nets depend to 
the bottom of the water. These nets, which completely 
strain the ebbing and flowing tides, are arranged in rows 
about fifteen yards from each other. Attempts have 
been made, occasionally, by those who have returned, 
perhaps a little excited by liquor, from Canton, to run 
the boat stem on towards them, and thus force a passage 
in the middle of the river—but not always with success; 
while the hubbub and clamour which it has excited, 
have rendered it any thing but a safe experiment. 

The main point is to avoid them altogether, in return- 
ing from Canton in the darkness of the night. A boat 
might easily be caught with the nets, as securely as the 
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An accident which is very likely to happen, however, | 
unless a very sharp look-out is kept ahead, is to find the | 
boat suddenly upset, and yourself over head and ears in | 


the water. The obscurity of the night may prevent | 
your seeing your proximity to the fishing-stakes; and, | 
before you are aware of it, the top of your mast may be | 
taken by the rope which extends between them, and by 
the impetus previously acquired, and the force of the tide, 
she may turn her broadside to the current, and be pressed | 
down beneath the surface—or, you may as suddenly miss | 
one cf your companions, who has been taken under the | 
chin, and the boat still proceeding, has been quietly | 
dragged over the stern, holding on, like grim death, to 
the rope which is at once his bane and antidote. 

I have observed nothing else on this side of the island 
which is particularly worthy of remark, with the ex- | 
ception of seeing a dead child or two tied by the neck to | 
the bank—the rope preventing them floating away with | 
the stream. It is impossible to tell why they are dis- | 
posed of in this manner, or whether the children were 
alive or dead when they first underwent this combina- 
tion of hanging and drowning. We know that it is a 
practice with the lower orders in China to expose those 
children whom they cannot support: but perhaps this 
may be merely an eccentric form of burial, which would 
speak rather favourably of the character of the people, | 
as the mother may be supposed still unwilling to part 
with the darling of her heart, even when the vital spark 
has fled, and the lifeless clod is returning to its original 
elements. 
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CHAPTER X. 
Approach to Canton—Trading junks—Egg-shaped boats—Dock- | 
yards—Men-of-war—Up-country barges— Foreign 
—Inland traffic—Accident on the river—Chops, or cargo-boats | 
—Chinese costermonger—Morning visits—Effeminate appear- | 
ance of upper classes—Flags of the factories—The English | 
ensign wanting—Flower-boats—Chinese women— Dangerous 
experiments—Anecdotes--Chinese modesty— The Tan-kea, or 
boat-people— Female visiters—Names of females—The town 
of boats—Houses—Streets—Lanes and alleys—Constant up- 
roar—Cochin-Chinese junks—Tea-boats. 
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It is does not follow, that because a thing or a place | 
has been described before, that it never should be de- 
scribed again. Egypt and its antiquities have had as 
many travellers and commentators as there are curiosities 
on the land—and they have not failed to interest the | 
public with their writings. Rome and Athens can boast | 
of as many volumes devoted to their service as there are 
stones to be found within their precincts ; and it may be 
questioned, if as extensive cities could not be built with 
these books, used instead of blocks of marble, as when 
they were in their most flourishing condition. Yet, still, 
almost every person who goes to those places, will see 
something new, or make some remark which gives plea- 
sure to those who hear it recited. It may be that every 
individual sees an object in a different light from those 
who have gone before him, and each regards it with a 
sentiment peculiar to himself. The productions of the 
greatest interest in nature and art are completely disre- | 
garded by some people, while they are objects almost of | 
adoration to the rest of mankind. Thus it is well known, 
that the only people in the metropolis who have not been 
to the top of St. Paul’s, or looked at it for any other 
purpose than to ascertain the hour of the day, are those 
who are constantly residing in the city; whilst it has | 
been observed, that Americans will sometimes cross the | 
bridge at Niagara without turning their heads to look at | 
the falls. 

Many descriptions of the Town of Boats at Canton, | 
have been given; but none of them, I should think, can | 
convey to the reader a distinct idea of this wonderful 
place—unequaled ia singularity by any other spot on 
the surface of the globe. The crowd of boats of all | 
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sight, however it may have settled down afterwards to 
the same passive state as before. 

After clearing the narrower channels and entering the 
open stream again, a passage is chosen among the long 
line of junks which are moored one behind the other, 
and in rows side by side, in the middle of the stream. 
These are the vessels which have either just returned 
from, or are on the point of starting for sea, and vary in 
their size and mode of painting, according to their freight 
and place of destination. Some of them are moving off 
with the tide, all hands on board heaving at the cable to 
haul up their enormous anchors. The confused noise 
among them is mixed with the beating of gongs and the 
firing of vast numbers of crackers, which, with the burn- 
ing of ghos-papers, is the ceremony which always takes 
place, to give the ship a parting farewell, and to appease 
the spirits of the winds and waters. 

Others again are taking in the last of their cargo, and 
are surrounded by a bevy of small boats. But the gene- 
rality are lying quietly moored, with their great goggle 
eyes looking out, apparently, for a change of wind. As 
you pass along, the Dutch factory is to be seen on the 
right-hand side of the river. It is some time before you 
are able to distinguish it beyond the brushwood of spars 
and masts belonging to the small boats which are crowded 
together from the shore nearly half-way across the stream. 
They are of every shape and kind of construction, but 
are chiefly inhabited by artisans of different trades and 
occupations, who make these little san-pans their work- 
shops. The noise which arises from this complicated 
manufactory may well be imagined, and is very similar 
to that which we hear among the great factories at Birm- 
ingham, when business is more than usually pressing. 

On the opposite bank of the river are situated the 
dock-yards, where the immense junks are built and 
launched forth to take their chance of the risks of the 
ocean. You see some on the stocks, the side planks not 
yet put on, so that you look into their yet unfinished 
holds, and examine their weak and clumsy construction. 
Others again are afloat, but without masts or any paint 
or ornament about them; while those ready for sea are 
drawn up in a row, with their prows facing the opposite 
shore. As you see them thus, you can imagine them 
to be a row of horses arranged side by side before the 
signal is given for starting, when they will all set off 
on that race from which so very few will, most proba- 
bly, return to claim the prize. The greater number are 
painted of a white colour at the lower part of the hull, 
and a bright red at the top—so that, arranged in this 
manner, facing you as you pass along, and with their 
great saucer eves animating their huge carcasses, they 
may very well make you fancy them some new and un- 
wieldy animals of the finny tribe, brought by the natural 
superiority of man under his subjection, and devoted to 
his service. 

Beyond them, on the same side, are the men-of-war, 
coloured chiefly black and red, and with their sterns and 
shields grinning with imaginary demons. They are in 

juxtaposition with the up-country boats, leng barges 
made of very hard 
These vessels are without any paint, and are the vehicles 
by which the great inland navigation, the interprovincial 
commerce, is carried on, which is the great source of the 
wealth and prosperity of the country. For, however 
great the foreign commerce with China may appear in 
our eyes, still it brings very little money into the imperial 
treasury, compared with that which is derived from the 
inland traffic. The emperor, therefore, may have reason, 
individually, to be careless as to whether the foreigners 
bring their trade to Canton; but there is little doubt that 
a vast number of the Chinese depend entirely upon it, 
and would be ruined and driven to desperation if it were 
to cease. 

Proceeding onwards, and finding a path among the 
large vessels which are fastened in every direction, great 
pains are taken so as to avoid the heavy cables stretching 


wood, and shining with varnish. 


sizes, shapes, and colours, passing in every direction,| out from the bows of the junks, and extending for some 


with the hubbub and clamour of ten thousand different | 
sounds, coming from every quarter and with every va- | 
riety of intonation, make an impression almost similar | 
to that of awe, upon the first visit of the stranger. Upon | 


myself, the excitement produced was so great, that I can 


distance in a slanting direction under the water. 
boat were to take one of them, it is most probable that 
it would upset. 
this manner, and the sailors with great difficulty saved 
their lives. 


If the 
One was turned over some time ago, in 


The greater number of them caught hold of 


even now recollect it: I feel it over again, asI picture in| the rope higher up, or of others near it: but the person 


my imagination the scene as it arose before me. It may | 


who had the charge of the party, swam unluckily to a 


appear rather enthusiastic, but I verily believe that the | native boat at some little distance, and tried to hold on 


| 
coldest nature must have been roused at first by the} t 








o the gunwale, until some of his countrymen should 
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come to relieve him. But the Chinese in the san-pan 
would not allow him to remain; but, after trying to 
frighten him away by threats and bravado, proceeded to 
hammer his knuckles with a large piece of wood. He 
was then obliged to swim off again in search of a resting- 
place, and tried several other vessels which were near 
him, but with the same success. The Chinese seemed 
to think it capital fun, to see a Fan-qui swimming for 
his life, like a dog in the water. Nearly exhausted, he 
expended his last strength, and was just able to reach 
the shore, amidst the hootings and screams of the natives. 
Luckily, a friendly boat came ina short time, and re- 
lieved them all from their perilous situation, 

As you approach nearer to the town, the river is still 
more crowded, and the passages, which are considered 
the main thoroughfares, are filled with smallcraft moving 
in every direction. The European boat in which you 
are sitting, may be looked upon in the light of a foot- 
passenger in a crowded street of London or Paris, whose 
object it is to get on as quickly as he can, and with as 
few rubs and bruises as possible. 

Every one is on the look-out to avoid being run down 
by the heavy chops and other beasts of burden which 
come furiously down the stream, like the equestrian 
equipages, and will not deviate an inch from their course. 
These boats run alorg with great force and velocity, 
borne through the water by their enormous sails and the 
great strength of the current, and would swamp a small 
boat in a moment, without impeding their own progress, 
or causing them to deviate in the least from their 
course. 

While avoiding Scylla, you may run upon Charybdis ; 
or while you are getting out of the way of the chops, 
you may very likely run foul of the san-pans. The helm 
must be put hard down every minute, to swerve about 
from one side to the other with a wavering, vacillating 
motion, in order that you may not upset a fellow pedes- 
trian who is crossing the road in order to get into one of 
the by-streets, which run in great numbers on either side 
of the main one. Perhaps it is merely an old apple- 
woman or a costermonger who sees a customer on the 
other side of the way, and therefore struggles with all 
due energy to turn an honest penny. You see them 
grinning, and hear them chattering, to deprecate your 
vengeance, while they are standing up in their boats and 
working with the single scull at the stern with great 
vigour, in order to cross your bows before you come up. 
It may be an itinerant tinker, a spectacle-mender, or 
knife-grinder, who impedes your progress; and it may 
be the next instant, the gay, light boat, which carries a 
gentleman to pay his morning visits: there he sits in 
state, under a small square canopy, supported only at the 
corners with thin round poles—his dress made of fine 
white linen, blue silk, and damask, with his fan in his 
hand, and his tea on a smell table by his side. This ap- 
pearance would bespeak a Chinese gentleman, even if 
you did not observe the whiteness of his hands, and the 
extreme delicacy and sickliness of his countenance, very 
different from the brown ruddy hue of health of the 
lower orders, 

In fact, the Chinese gentry, as far asT have seen, with 
some few exceptions, have a sickly, unprepossessing look. 
There is more than mere effeminacy to be observed in the 
faces of the upper classes of the celestial citizens: there 
is something which excites in many strangers a disgust 
and antipathy to them, even at the first glance. 

While in this medley of great and small, in the hustle 
and bustle of the mob, you first get a glance at the flags 
of the factories. It is a long time before you, uninitiated, 
can distinguish them in the distance, as they require to 
be searched for, far into the depths of the forest of spars 
and sails which extends on this side of the city. Itisa 
very exciting thing, however, when they are first an- 
nounced. You look at every point before you, and see 
such a confused mass of tangled shipping, that you seem 
absolutely bewildered. Many flags do you see, but rarely 
the right ones, as you have to make them out from 
amongst those belonging to the mandarins, the Cochin- 
Chinese, the Chin-chieu, and the other large junks, 
which are streaming in the wind in every direction. At 


last you can perceive them, but are disappointed at their 
appearance. Instead of seeing the foreign ensigns waving 
far above the others, and showing a superiority over their 
neighbours, they look insignificant, and you then truly 
feel that you are in a land where Europeans are obliged 
to play a secondary part. 
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But that which most annoys you, is, that there is no 
British flag to be seen. The Americans and the Dutch 
have their emblems alone on the flagstaffs before the fac- 
tories; but there is no ensign of any other nation in the 
place. It is singular that the British, whose ships con- 
stitute the great bulk of the vessels at Whampoa, and 
therefore form the very stamina of the foreign trade with 
China, should yet appear at first sight more insignificant 
than the rest, on the arrival of strangers at Canton. In 
former times, the colours of the Danes, the French, and 
the Swedes, were displayed before the Hongs, and those 
of the British waved proudly before the company’s fac- 
tory. When the charter expired, however, the English 
ensign was hauled down, and has not yet been replaced.* 
It is to be hoped, that the changes which have taken 
place lately, with regard to the China trade, may turn 
out favourably, when we shall see the British ensign 
again displayed at Canton, and with redoubled splen- 
dour. 

On this part of the river are to be seen some of the 
greatest diszraces, and yet, in another sense, some of the 
greatest ornaments of the place; 1 mean the flower- 
bouts. These are vessels of the same shape and general 
appearance as the clerks’ boats which have been described 
before, but much larger and more splendidly decorated. 
The gold and minute carving about them are extremely 
beautiful, while pots of the gayest flowers in full bloom 
are arranged in rows upon the roof. Around them ex- 
tend small balconies, which communicate with the other 
parts of the boat by means of light and elegant flights 
of steps with curious bannisters. No expense or labour 
seems to be spared in decorating these houses, but, like 
the gin palaces of London, it is merely as a decoy to 
entrap the dissipated wanderer. They are houses of ill 
fame, to which the Chinese resort, when they wish to 
waste their time and lose their reputation. ‘The women 
sit out in rows on the balconies, dressed in the gayest 
style, with flowers in their hair and jewels adorning 








their persons, Some toddle about to show off their little 
feet, which are considered the extreme of beauty in this 
singular country. A tradesman once invited me to call 
upon him in Canton, and, as an inducement that he 
thought it impossible for me to withstand, he said he 
would show me some ladies, with “all same foot, so s0, 
all same; werry little, can do;” at the same time hold- 


ing his finger and thamb about three inches apart from | 


each other, and looking as delighted and significant as if 
he were unfolding a grand and pleasing secret. 


These women are small, and generally good-looking ; | 


but, as the appearance of the face is a secondary con- 


sideration with the Chinese, it is almost a matter of | 


chance whether they possess that quality which is so 
necessary with us to constitute female beauty. 
foreigners pass along close to the flower-floats, the girls 
come out from their apartments and use all their little 
arts of attraction, They chatter and whisper to each 
other, and sometimes laugh out and nod with their heads. 
It is not easy to understand the utility of these ma- 
neeuvres, as these houses are frequented by the Chinese 
alone; no Fan-qui being allowed to enter. Whether it 
be to entice them to come during the hours of darkness, 


when they may have an opportunity of robbing them, it | 


is impossible to say ; but perhaps they are taught to go 
through these operations as a part of their business, and 


therefore from habit act in the same way towards all | 


parties, as you see a shopkeeper expose his wares equally 
to the beggar and the prince. 

It is considered very dangerous for strangers to go 
near these boats during the night, as, of course, being 
inhabited only by the vilest of the vile, any assault may 


be committed without fear of the strong arm of the law. | 


Attempts have been made occasionally to gain admit- 
tance, but have generally been followed by serious con- 
sequences. A party of young men returning from town 
one night, ran their boat alongside of one of them, just 
to have a look, as they said, at the women. One, who 
was a little in liquor, jumped on board, and was quickly 
assailed by eight or ten men, who seized upon him, and 
were going to throw him into the water, and it was only 
by the greatest exertions of his messmates that he was 
rescued from their hands. One poor fellow, at another 
time, went on board by himself, and insisted upon pene- 
trating into the interior. It was ascertained that he had 





* It has been raised again, I hear, in April last, by 
order of H. M. superintendents. 


As the | 


gone in, but he was never heard of afterwards. What 
became of him was never discovered ; but it is most 
probable, that after being robbed, he underwent the ope- 
ration signified by the gestures of the urchins on the 
river before mentiened. 

The appearance of these boats in the midst of the 
river at Canton, and the open manner in which these 
degraded females exhibit themselves at all hours of the 
day, are apt to cause a very unfavourable impression on 
the stranger, with regard to the general morality of the 
country. If he were to be guided by what he here sees, 
he would believe that the females in this empire were as 
destitute of morality as of the privileges which are justly 
their due. But the case is very much otherwise. How- 
ever degraded the women of China may be by their 
celestial countrymen, their moral character is still main- 
tained with the most jealous watchfulness. The punish- 
ment denounced against those who infringe the rules of 
decorum is very severe, and the women are constantly 
exhorted to behave with propriety. In general, they re- 
quire no such care to be taken of them; their own 
virtue and sense of propriety are sufficient guarantees 
for their conduct. The feeling of innate modesty and 
delicacy is as frequently inherent in the breast of a Chi- 
nese maiden, as in that of the most refined of our Eu- 
ropean damsels. There are exceptions, however, to this 
as to every other rule. Rarely can vice be committed 
on the /and of China without receiving its adequate 
punishment. The vicious are therefore obliged to resort 
to the water, where, from some singular circumstance, 
the same laws are not in operation, This may account 
for the flower-boats at Canton. It would be still held 
too great an abomination to let the hated Fan-quis par- 
| ticipate in the wickedness, and they are aceordingly ex- 

cluded. 

At Whampoa, the women being more out of sight of 
| the mandarins, are not always so particular, but occa- 
| sionally are obliged to give way to the cupidity of their 
relations. Two or three some time back were considered 
| very good looking, and still bear the appearance of hav- 
| ing been so, although they have now been long married 
and have had many children. 

They come very often on board the ships to see their 
old friends, and to talk over old times. Besides these, 
there are a few women, both old and young, who have 
always maintained and still preserve an excellent charac- 
ter, who come on board now and then to see the captain 
and oflicers. They bring their chiloes, drink a glass of 
wine, and talk away in a very pretty manner, so that 
| they are very pleasant visiters. Some of them have 
known particular persons in the ship for many voyages, 
| and therefore when the vessel leaves, they generally ex- 

pect a small present of a piece of bluc nankeen or some- 
thing of that kind for friendship’s sake. ‘This request is 
generally complied with. The names of the girls are 
soft and pretty, and are in accordance with their very 
musical voices. Great numbers begin with an A, so that 
it would not be at all strange if you were to find Ally, 
| As-sou, As-say, and A-moy all in the same boat toge- 
ther. 

| Opposite to the city of Canton, the large boats are 
| arranged on the river in rows, according to their sizes. 
The larger kind, of the same general shape as the flower- 
boats, are moored and otherwise fastened together side 
by side, touching each other so as to form a very regular 
| passage between each set. As you pass along, there- 
fore, you see on either side of you long streets filled 
| with small craft, reaching from the middle of the river 
| to the shore. The houses are variously painted and de- 
| corated, according to the rank and fortune of the owners. 
Some of them have upper rooms, and Jarge platforms 
| round the lower part for domestic purposes. Smaller 
| lanes and alleys extend in every direction, formed in a 
; much more irregular manner by the rougher and more 
disproportioned boats of the lower orders. 

In fact, this is a regular town on the water, and must 
bear a great resemblance to Venice in her gayest days. 
Her splendid gondolas are here represented by the barges 
of the mandarins and hoppos, passing backward and for- 
ward amidst rows of spacious and ornamented houses. 
| It is not pretended that these two places are to be com- 
pared in magnificence and grandeur, but still they have 
many points of similitude which could not be easily 
found elsewhere. ‘The noise and bustle at this part of 
the river are very great, and it requires not a little care 
| and trouble to keep clear of the various craft which are 
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crossing in every direction. Above the sound of human 
voices, the din and clatter of artisans, the cries of sales- 
men, the shrieking of trumpets and clarions, the beating 
of gongs, and the firing of crackers, is heard the report 
of guns and muskets which comes from the artillery- 
ground, where his Celestial Majesty’s soldiers are going 
throught heir exercises. 

A little higher up the stream than the usual place of 
landing are seen the junks which come from Cochin- 
China, with their short ugly masts, and thin little flags 
depending from cross pieces of wood, which answer at 
once the purpose of flagstaff and a weathercock. Near 
them are seen the long capacious barges which bring 
down the tea from the upper country, and crowds of 
lighters, chops, and passage-boats, which are crammed 
together near the banks, so as to render it impossible to 
distinguish the buildings on the water from the ware- 
houses and workshops which meet them on the shore. 


—<>— 


CHAPTER XI. 


The landing—Difficulties of getting ashore—San-pans—Old wo- 
men—Paddles —The stairs and jetties—Mandarins and hoppos 
—Smuggling—The Company’s ghaut—The garden---Jealousy 
of government---Hongs---English wherries and funnies--- 
Amusements of the residents --Restrictions on foreigners--- 





| baggage which is taken away by the foreigners. 


the uproar and din around at the time, the curious 
sounds which come from every direction, the stranger 
feels the extreme novelty of his situation in its fullest 
force. 

Having made your way by hook or by crook to the 
shore, you find on the right the gate of the garden be- 
fore the Company’s factory, with a few steps leading 
down to the water. This is the best landing-place, and 
leads into the garden in front of what is now called the 


Hotel of Standford and Marks. Immediately by its ale | 


on the left is the common landing-place, merely a shelv- 
ing part of the bank, used by the natives and common 
sailors, and which is directly opposite to Hog lane. A 
little more to the left is a rough wooden pier, or jetty, 
projecting out some little distance, with steps for land- 
ing, and a causeway conducting into the middle of the 
square before the factories. By these stairs are landed | 
all the baggage and the greater part of the merchandise 
of the natives, and they are therefore crowded to excess. 

All the water around these places of disembarkation 
is covered with confused masses of boats of all kinds, 
so that it requires a little perseverance to make a way 
through them. Before the gate of the garden above- 
mentioned, one or two mandarin and hoppo boats are 


generally stationed, for the purpose of overhauling the 
When 














Hotel of Standford and Marks---Company’s factory--- Assembly | a purchase is made in the city of any thing which is | 
rooms---Marquick’s hotel. -Life in an inn in China---Native | rather large in bulk, a chop is written out by the shop- 
ee ee _— eg ye sma Rennes re ya pt the — ae 
comfortable appearance---the valet-de-chambre---Calling a | ing that the duty will be paid upon them; for almost 
servant---Getting rid of one---Dress---Whiteness of the hands | every trifle which is sold in the town, is liable to have a 
—Long tp ; per centage levied upon it, according to its value. There 
In steering for the landing-place at Canton, it requires | is an inferior officer of government, therefore, stationed 
no small judgment and experience to hit upon the most | at the landing-places to receive these chops, and to see 
direct and least impeded path. The foreign flags are | that every thing is correctly described. The foreigners 
seen at some distance through the forest of masts, and | are not very particular at all times in submitting to these 
soon afterwards the white pillars of what was formerly | imposts, which make the prices of the commodities so 
the Company's factory. The object is to arrive, as | much higher than they would otherwise be. ‘hey there- 
quickly as possible, at the foot of the latter place, where | fore carry it with a high hand when they wish to take 
the stairs are situated. The current is very strong, and | away any thing valuable. For this purpose they arm 
therefore great exertions are required to be made, to keep | the sailors, and having brought the goods down to the 
clear of the cables that stretch in every direction from | river, they throw them into the buats, and row away as 
the junks. One of the numerous passages or small | quickly as possible. This species of smuggling, which | 
streets is chosen ; this leads towards the shore, and you | does not appear to go against the consciences of people 
enter it in company with a host of small craft which are ! out of their own country, is not to be prevented in the 


tion to those on the Thames. These are made in Eng- 
land, and sent out for the use of the residents in Canton, 
as rowing is perhaps the only athletic exercise to which 
they can have recourse. These beautiful boats, some of 
them made very long for six or eight oars, while others 
for a couple of sculls, and more properly denominated 
funnies, are occasionally launched on the river, and the 
young residents take little excursions up and down, at- 
tracting even the admiration of the Chinese by their 
swift and skilful manceuvres. 

Proceeding through the shed, a gate is opened, and 
you are then under the portico of what is called the 
Company’s factory. On the right, the path leads to one 
or two Hongs which are there situated, while that on 
the left conducts you to the open square in front of the 
factories, where the flagstaffs are placed, and which is 
the general promenade. 

The restriction which is imposed upon foreigners in 
this part of China, and the very limited boundary of 
their territories, will make the description of their abodes 
very simple. ‘Their manner of life, too, is extremely 
monotonous, as they bave no places of public amuse- 
ment, and are forbidden the society of the fairest orna- 
ments of the creation. They come hither for the pur- 
pose of making money, and retiring in comfort when 
they have acquired it; and it is the hope, often long de- 
ferred, of the blessing of affluence, that enables them to 
bear up against a degree of present privation, which is 
rarely to be found, self-imposed, elsewhere. A few gen- 
tlemnen have, however, been known to continue residing 
in the place long after they would have been able to live 
like princes in the most polished cities of Europe. This 
is no doubt the effect of habit, which has, after years of 
uneasiness, made them wish for no change from that 
which has become to them second nature. Besides this, 
they feel the importance of their station here, where they 
are looked up to as elders and patriarchs of the trade; 
and they know that all this influence would vanish as 
soon as they left the country, and they would sink down 
again into the station of private gentlemen, above which 
they had risen many degrees by their long residence in 
so distant a country. Season afier season have they 
proposed to depart; but still year after year they have 
found some fresh excuse, until they have become abso- 
lutely rooted to the soi!. 

There are two hotels, or houses of public entertain- 



























proceeding to the same place, Sometimes, 
indeed, a mandarin boat or two set off in chase of the 
offenders, but quickly return when they see the warm | 
reception they are likely to ineet with. 

Passing through the iron gate, between the two stone | 
pillars which terminate the wall at that part, you enter 
a garden, which is the only one belonging to the Eu- 
ropeans in Canton. It is but a small place, about fifty | 
or sixty yards square, laid out in flower-beds with gravel | 
walks between them, and having a high wall around it. 


In a short time you are entangled among them, and | 


have to fight your way almost literally onwards. The 
oars are soon of no use, and there is no room to ply | 
them. A man in the bow of the boat seizes a boat-hook, 
and hooks on to any thing which comes within his | 
reach, while those in the after part of the boat are 
obliged to keep their fingers within board, and to look 
out that their heads are not struck with projecting parts 
of the floating houses, under the sterns of which you 
are often obliged to pass. Each man seizes hold of any 
of the other boats which come within his grasp, and 
thus assists to propel his own forward. Frequently the 
boat-hook is applied to a small san-pan v-hich crosses the 
path, and being very light, the poor Chinaman is pulled 
quite the contrary way to that which he intended to go. 
His remonstrances are of no avail, and he is heard 
grumbling and calling out his favourite word of reproach, 
“Fan-qui,” for some time afterwards. 

The old women, and others in the larger boats, rush 
out to prevent any damage being done by the new | 
comers running against their property, and jabber and | 

| 





chatter away in fine style, while there is a continual 
noise made by the foreigners giving orders to the sailors, 
and trying to frighten the natives to make way for them. | 
Very soon you are completely jammed in, and can see 
but a very few yards in any direction, the floating houses 
around being considerably higher out of the water, so 
that you cannot possibly see over them as you stand up | 
in your boat. Sometimes small open spaces are end 
before you, and then the oars are ran out in a moment, 
80 as to get a stroke or two: but the general practice | 
now is, to take three or four of the native spade-shaped 
paddles with you, as they can be used with great advantage 
under these peculiar circumstances. They take up no 
room, and, provided you can manage to get them. into 
the water over the side, you can work with them well, 
and then dig your way along until the boat-hook is 
brought within reach of the next unfortunate san-pan, 
It is, as may be supposed, a very exciting affair to 
land or to get off from Canton ; and, when we consider 





| present weak state of the police in China. 


| The shrubs seem very healthy, and grow to a consider- 























































ment in Canton, where the greater number of those who 
come to stay but a short time in the place reside. These 
are the officers and others belonging to the ships lying 
at Whampoa, and a few persons who come from Macao. 
Their duty allows them to be absent no more than a day 
or two at a time, and during that short period it would 
not be worth their while to have private rooms else- 
where. One of these hotels is kept by Messrs. Stand- 
ford and Marks, and, as the premises belong to those 
that were formerly the East India Company’s factory, it , 
may be considered to take the lead. It is part of a Hong 
which is of immense extent, and the portion facing the 
river and garden is ornamented with substantial masonry 
and a handsome piazza. 

The doors which open under the colonnade, are the 
entrances to long passages paved with stone, somewhat 
similar to those at the East India house, in Leadenhall 
street. These run backward to a considerable extent, 
and on. the right and left of you, as you pass along, are 
seen the doors of the houses of business, or residence of 
some altercation they were reluctantly allowed the pri-| the different merchants, and of the agents for the ship- 
vilege. ping. Most of the Hongs are laid out in a similar man- 

The greatest jealousy has always existed, lest the | ner, varying, however, in their degree of magnificence 
foreigners should encroach too much upon the liberties | or ornament. Some are very plain and simple, while 
whieh are grudgingly allowed to them. It is but a mere others, which are the dwellings of the most opulent mer- 
strip of land upon the bank of the river that they are| chants, or kings of the place, as they may be called, are 
suffered to occupy at all, and even there they may not; made to look very handsome with solid masonry, and 
do as they please. No building, not even a shed, must} vases of rare and curious plants. A few of the best 
be erected without an express permission of the man-| rooms in the hotel of Standford and Marks are reserved 
darins; and a very serious quarrel arose between them, | for state occasions, or assembly rooms, where the mer- 
because the English wished to erect the small stone quay | chants may meet to deliberate on any important ques- 
for the purpose of landing with more facility. There is| tion, or to receive the grand Hoppo and others of the 
no place at Canton which properly belongs to the fo- | official dignitaries of government. ‘To this firm belong 
reigners, but they build their residences on ground that | the greater of the schooners which run between this city 
is let to them at an. enormous rent by the Hong mer-| and Macao, some of which are perhaps as fine little mo- 

dels of naval architecture as could be found, and sail re- 
markably. fast. 


chants, 
At the upper end. of the garden which is farthest | 
| ‘The inn, which is kept by Mr. Marquick, appears as 
extensive as the former, and opens into the square in 


from the river, a large shed is built, the roof: of which 
front of the facteries. As this hotel seems more distinct 


able height, showing their gay flowers over the walls. | 
To procure the liberty of enclosing this small spot of 
earth, the English East India Company had a good deal | 
of controversy with the viceroy and others of the local 
authorities, as they could not conceive what the Fan-quis 
wanted with a garden, when they came to Canton mere- 
ly for the purpose of trading. After the walls and lJand- 
ing-place were first erected, the mandarins had them | 
completely demolished when the foreigners went down | 
as usual to Macao during the spring season; but after 


projects from the wall at that part. Beneath this are to 
be seen about half a dozen wherries, similar in construc- 
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from otber habitations than that of Standford and Marks, 


a short description of it will give a better idea of the 
way of conducting these public establishments at this 
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distant part of the world. 

Passing under an archway, which can only be distin- 
guished by custom from the other openings in the facto- 
ries, you see before you a long straight court, terminated 
by a small square in front of the main entrance. On 
each side of you as you walk along, you see small doors 
with two or three steps before them, and one or two 
lone flights of open stairs leading up to separate offices 
of business. Seated on the steps, or loitering about, are 
crowds of natives who are the servants belonging to the 
establishment, or the domestics of private individuals. 
This passage is arched over nearly all the way, so that 
there is no separation, except below, between the parts 
of the building. A long wherry or two may sometimes 
be found drawn up bere for the purpose of being kept 
under cover during wet weather, while ranges of kitch- 
ens and other offices open on either side, Entering the 
door at the bottom of the court, you find on the ground 
floor a spacious billiard-room, where the game is played 
as in most parts of the East, in the Russian fashion. 
Above are the coffee-rooms and others for the general 
use of the visiters. 

When a stranger arrives at this extensive caravansary, 
his little baggage is carried after him down to the bot- 
tom of the passage, and he enters the door in the main 
building at the termination. He naturally looks out for 
the landlord, or some person at least to whom he may 
communicate his wants and wishes; but after walking 
about for some time, and wearying himself to no pur- 
pose, he is fortunate if he is able to find a native who 
can talk a little broken English. ‘To your repeated en- 
quiries after the landlord, you receive perhaps only a 
vacant stare, and the words “ No saavez,” accompanied 
with a slow shake of the head, until you meet with some 
gifted personage, who comes up in a very independent 
manner, and asks “ What thing you want-shee ?” Upon 
telling him that you want a room, he runs away after 
he has uttered his grand word of assent, “ Can.” 

After leaving you for some time, to be stared at by 
the idlers about the house, he returns and walks away 
before you at a quick rate down the passage, holding up 
a key in his hand at the same time. Conducted by this 
pigtailed cicerone, you enter one of the doors on the 
right or left of the court, where there is a board fastened 
up intimating the names of the gentlemen who occupy 
the different apartments. Great numbers of servants 
lounge about the walls of the passages, or squat down 
in the corners of the landing-places, on the stairs. Some 
are seated before the doors of the rooms, keeping the 
dishes warm over a pan of charcoal, until required by 
the company within. As you step close by them, they 
will scarcely move out of your way, while your hungry 
stomach is regaled by the steam of the savoury dishes, 
mixed with the smoke and dust from the baskets of live 
coals beneath them. 

Native tradesmen lurk about the place, also, with their 
bags or parcels containing their goods under their arms, 
and pushing into your hand their scraps of paper, mark- 
ed with ill-executed red English characters, containing 
an account of the name and place of residence of the 
man and a list of his commodities. These cards of 
business are put into your hands at all times, as you 
pass along in the streets, in the same way as the hand- 
bills in London, and perhaps with about as much suc- 
cess. 

Having made your way up the stairs either to the first 
or second floor, your cicerone opens one of the doors 
with the key which he has brought with him, and you 
are then installed into your temporary domicile. Your 
man at the same time informs you how you will be able 
to find out your apartment again, if you should quit it 
to go to dinner, or walk through the town. You find 
that each of the doors is numbered, as are also the en- 
trances from the court; so that you find yourself safcly 


ensconced in No. 4 of No. 5, or make your castle of 


No. 6 of No, 3. 

These habitations, which, from the way of their ar- 
rangement along the sides of the principal entrance are 
very close together, bearing some resemblance to the 
stalls of a livery stable, are your own apartments for the 
time you stay in town; so that you leave all your bag- 
gage within them, and put the key in your pocket when 
you go out. The way of accommodation in this man- 


| quoi,” or “ Chee-shing-ka.” 
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ner is very well managed, as you have the exclusive use 
of the room during the day for nothing, if you take your 
meals at the hotel, and have only to pay for it if you 
sleep there. The charge for the bed is one dollar, about 
five shillings, for each night, which seems a very high 
price when we consider the small degree of comfort 
within, and can only be justified by the high rent which 
we know that the landlord is obliged to pay. 

The furniture of these chambers is very different from 
that of similar rooms in the hotels of Europe, and it is 
only by dint of great perseverance that you are able to 
obtain those things which to an Englishman are con- 
sidered essential. The walls are perfectly bare without 
the slightest attempt at ornament, and the window is 
generally without any blind or screen to free you from 
the observation of your opposite neighbour. A four-post 
bedstead stands on one side of the room, with a mat- 
tress and bolster spread with a couple of sheets, and en- 
circled by a large green mosquito curtain. A small 
table, a chair or two, and a wash-hand basin, without 
soap or towel, complete the furniture of this desolate 
apartment. ‘T’here is no looking-glass on the table or 
carpet on the floor. The latter may be considered rather 
a favourable circumstance in hot weather, but it makes 
the rooms feel very wretched in the winter season. 

When ushered into your abode, your man Friday 
goes and fetches water for washing, but there is no at- 
tempt made to get soap, towel, or looking-glass, water 
being the only thing which is allowed. No other per- 
son belonging to the establishment is sent to see whether 
or not you are comfortable, so that you are left entirely 
at the mercy of your valet-de-chambre. This youth, 
well enough in his way, can only talk a very few words 
of English, of which “ No saavez” and “ Can” may be 
considered as by far the most common. It seems to be 
quite a matter of favour, if, by your repeated solicita- 
tions, you are able to procure a small hanging looking- 
glass or a towel. It may be that it is expected that you 
should bring these things with you, and that the rooms 
are merely let like unfurnished apartments; but this is 
a practice so very different from what you would have 
expected, that almost invariably you are put to great in- 
convenience on the first arrival. It is a great accommo- 
dation, however, to find any place of the kind, where 
you may put up for so short a period, otherwise you 
would probably be exposed to serious annoyance. It is 
the possession of the monopoly in this branch of busi- 
ness, which no doubt makes these innkeepers so very in- 
dependent. ‘They are also men of considerable property, 
and, having their houses in general filled with perma- 
nent lodgers, they must care very little for those whose 
visit is likely to be so short. 

Having procured the water, your man comes up to 
you and asks whether « You catchee dinner?” And, 
upon your answering in the affirmative, he tells you the 
hour at which the company meet at the table d’hdte, and 
then walks out of the room. This is all very well until 
you want him again, when, as there is no bell, you go 
outside and look about for him; but probably he is quite 
at the other end of the building. 
try to make the people loitering about understand what 
you want; they will not budge an inch except for their 
own particular masters; and you may ramble all over 
the house before you find any one who will take any 
notice of you, except the man under whose care you are 
placed. “No saavez.” No can saavez,” is repeated 
by every one whom you see, except those who are not 
even able to utter these expressive sentences, 

Sometimes you may avoid this inconvenience by en- 
quiring the name of your groom of the bedchamber, and 
if you are fortunate enough to recollect the jaw-breaking 
word, you may procure bis assistance by going to the 
bottom of the stairs and calling out aloud. If he is not 
within hearing, the word, if correctly pronounced, will 


be repeated by those in the court, and thus passed along, | 


so that, as in the Pilgrim of Love, 
« And with Orynthia all the woods resound,” 


you make the place reverberate with the words “ Hing- 
This is another of the in- 
conveniences to which people are put who do not under. 


| stand the customs of the place, and the whole of this 


| charged. 


description may appear on that account rather over- 
All I can say is, that the circumstances struck 
me in the manner in which I have described them. The 
Chinese servants appear to you at first as the most dull 


It is in vain that you | 





| 
| 


| 








and stupid of their class in any part of the world, and 
that which gives you more annoyance is their apparent 
obstinacy and independence. As you sce them shuffling 
along in their great thick-soled shoes, and with their hands 
hidden under their long, loose sleeves, you cannot form 
a favourable idea of their activity ; and, while you ob- 
serve the unconcern with which your wishes are met, no 
doubt occasioned in a great measure by the very imper- 
fect manner in which you are able to communicate them, 
you doubt their willingness to oblige. But it may very 
properly be said, that you are not sufficiently qualified to 
give an opinion on this point, until you have had an 
opportunity of seeing more of them. You require to 
have servants of your own, and to keep them for some 
time, before you can judge of their qualifications, The 
residents in Canton, in general, have a very good opinion 
of these men, and trust them frequently with matters of 
great importance. They have the charge of accounts, 
and act as cashiers and stewards. Those about the per- 
sons of the merchants rarely become attached to them, 
but are found to be sober, honest, and industrious. They 
are very steady, and, although slow in their movements, 
they can be relied on; while their apparent stupidity 
quickly wears off when they become accustomed to the 
language and wants of their masters. 

If these men do not turn out well, there is consider- 
able difficulty in managing them, as they then become 
sullen and obstinate. You cannot act here in the saine 
way as any where else in these matters, by turning your 
man-servant away when you please, and getting another 
more suitable in his place. There are, as I hear, a cer- 
tain number of these young men, chosen by the authori- 
ties of the city of Canton, to act as servants to the 
Fan-quis. When another is wanted, therefore, by any 
resident, he has to apply for him to the mandarins, who 
send one whom they think likely to suit. If this man 
is received into service once, he is expected to remain, 
and is not allowed to be returned unless he has commit- 
ted some great offence, for which he deserves to be pun- 
ished. Stupidity or obstinacy is not considered a suffi- 
ciently cogent reason for which a servant may be 
discharged ; so that if he is sent back on these grounds, 
no other person is supplied in his place, and you have, 
therefore, the choice of him or none at all. The youth 
himself is very unwilling to return on such a message 
to the mandarins, as he would most likely have to undergo 
a severe punishment for having neglected his duty. 
Under these circumstances, it is almost impossible to get 
rid of him, however disagreeable he may be to his em- 
ployer. 

A gentleman told me, that he ordered one of his serv- 
ants to go away, paid him his wages, and bade him go 
back again to his friends, as he did not require his services 
any longer. All this was distinctly understood by the 
youth, yet day after day he was still to be found near the 
spot, hanging about, as if waiting for orders as usual. 
It was of no avail to tell him to be gone, and that he 
should receive no more money ; still he stuck on, and 
persevered in this course for such a length of time, that 
he quite tired out the patience of his former master, who 
was fain to take him back again into his service, in order 
that he might be sent out of sight. 

The appearance of these men is very similar to that 
of the same class at Macao, and the dress consists of the 
same kind of blue tunic with bag sleeves, and white 
lower habiliments, hose, and thick shoes. Some of them 
are good-looking and intelligent, while the whole of them 
appear clean and tidy. It is a singular custom, noticed 
even among these poor people, for the Chinese to take 
such a pride in their hands, as to keep them as much as 
possible under the large sleeves of their dresses, so that 
they may be delicate and white. This practice is uni- 
versal among the upper orders, so that when they wish 
to write or take their tea, they push their hands out of 
these substitutes for gloves, by a thrusting motion of the 
arm, and then guard, like a lady in full dress, that no 
part of the sleeve comes in the way of their operations. 
This practice appears very effeminate, but still it is not 
without its share of elegance, and the semblance of 
aristocracy. The gentility of a person is often judged 
of in China by the appearance of the hand, so that it is 
of some little importance to attend to this particular. 
The grand mandarins can let theirs become as white and 
fine as their nature will allow them, as they have no 
occasion to use them for any rough labour; but the lower 
orders, who have to work for their livelihood, cannot be 
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so squeamish, until you descend to the common mechanic, 
whose digitals will, necessarily, be as hard as the horn 
which he may be manufacturing. Thus, the notion of 
the beauty of a white and soft hand did not originate in 
our country, and Byron was not singular in esteeming 
it a patrician quality. 

—>—— 


CHAPTER AII. 


Mercintile hardships—Chinese pride—Troubles about native 
servants—First granted in 1715— Admiral Drury—The linguist 
—Lord Napier’s visit—Night at the inn—The levee—Unknown 
visiters—Native calculations—Shopkeepers—Chinese English 
—Tailors—Odd blunder—Tailors at Whampoa—Settling an ac- 
count—Cumshaw—Shoemakers—Chinese Hoby--Open house 
of wealthy residents—The suburb—Its extent—Squares—Hog 
Jane--Warehouses of Hong merchants--Old and New China 
streets--Courts and alleys--Absence of wheel-carriages and 
beasts of burden--Arrangement of shops--The gates of the 
city--The guards--Pusillanimity of native soldiers. 

Those Europeans who have had to reside in a distant 
part of the world, would have found their life unendura- 
ble, if they had not been able to procure persons to per- 
form for them the more common and mechanical offices. 
Inconvenience is always felt more or less on this account, 
by those who resort to a new settlement, and forms a 
considerable part of those hardships which they have to 
endure, who seek commercial profit in a distant clime. 

The Chinese, in an especial manner, always showed 
a great disinclination to wait upon their visiters. Taught 
by early education to consider theirs the only civilised 
nation on the earth, they looked upon all other people as 
savages and barbarians. ‘he poorest and meanest among 
them, therefore, considered himself vastly superior to a 
foreigner, and could not reconcile it to his feelings, that 
a member of the celestial empire should be a servant to 
a Fan-qui. 

As the English trade increased in importance at Can- 
ton, the necessity of procuring domestics for the residents 
became still more urgent. The distance and the expense 
rendered it impracticable to procure servants from Eu- 
rope, and the heavy charges for rent and food would 
have made their residence in Canton very inconvenient. 
Accordingly, it was always a great consideration with 
the English East India Company, to obtain the permis- 
sion of the viceroy of the province, that the requisite 
number of native domestics might be hired for the ser- 
vice of the residents in China. 

At first, and for a long time afterwards, it was con- 
sidered by the local authorities, as well as by the people, 
to be quite unbecoming for the inhabitants of the celestial 
empire to wait upon the Fan-quis, and it was only when 
it was made almost a sine-qua-non, and they began to 
feel the importance of the foreign trade, that they al- 
lowed themselves to be overcome by the repeated solici- 
tations of their visiters. Since this time, as one of the 
grand means of annoyance when any quarrel or mis- 
understanding has taken place between the Chinese and 
the foreigners, these servants have been withdrawn, and 
sometimes so suddenly as to produce considerable incon- 
venience. 

It was in the year 1715, when the intercourse of the 
British with Canton was beginning to assume the form 
of a regular trade, that the liberty to employ Chinese 
servants was made one of the demands upon the granting 
cf which the trade for the season was to be opened. 
The point was yielded, but not without opposition from 
some of the functionaries of the place. In the latter 
end of the year 1898, when the troops were sent out 
and landed at Macao under Admiral Drury; and in 
1814, when the British ship Doris brought the Hunter 
into the Macao roads, the trade was stopped and the 
Chinese servants recalled from the company’s service. 
In the latter instance, they broke into the fuctories to 
seize them, and even arrested the accredited linguist. 
These circumstances were so very annoying, that in 
order to guard against them for the future as much as 
possible, the unmolested use of native servants formed 
one of the chief demands upon the authorities. 

These matters appear since that time to have gone on 
pretty steadily, and these independent domestics were 
not taken away from their foreign masters, until the time 
when Lord Napier made his unfortunate visit to the 
capital of Quantung. Then the trade was again stopped ; 
but it was renewed upon his departure, and these men 
Were again restored to their usual routine of employ- 








ment. At the present time, they seem to be perfectly | 
reconciled to what they formerly considered a great in- 

dignity, although they occasionally show a little hauteur | 
to a stranger. | 

Whatever is the station of these servants when first 
engaged, and whatever number of doilars they are to 
receive each moon, they never expect to rise above it, | 
and seem to consider this employment as the occupation | 
of their whole lives. With us, there is hardly a menial | 
to be found, however low his grade, who does not look | 
forward and wish for some ulterior change, when he | 
shall not be obliged to work, and when he can retire to | 
comfort and enjoyment; but these men seem to look no | 
farther, and generally grow gray in the service. It may 
appear singular that the government should throw these 
poor people out of employment in so sudden a manner 
as they have done, and on so slight a pretext; but it | 
would seem as if the mandarins consider them as mere | 
dust in the balance, and would not be diverted in the 
slightest degree from their determination by any con- 
sideration towards those unfortunate children of Han. | 
Having seen the trouble and annoyance occasioned to 
the residents in China, by employing native servants, it 
will be as well to proceed with the description of the first 
impressions of the visiter to the outside city of Canton. | 
There are one or two rather novel and curious circum. | 
stances you experience whilst living at the hotel, which 
may serve to illustrate the manners of the natives and 
the mode of living in this part of the world. 

After spending the day in as pleasant a way as you | 
can, by inspecting the shops and watching the manners | 
of the people, your accomplished valet-de-chambre lights | 
the small lamp, which is generally kept burning all the | 
night in your chamber, and takes his leave. If you are 
not unfortunate enough, by any unlucky movement, to 
have disturbed the arrangement of your curtains, and 
thus have allowed a mosquito or two to have entered 
within your sanctum sanctorum, you may pass the hours 
of darkness with tolerable comfort, and with as much 
sleep as the heated state of the atmosphere will allow. 

In the morning, you are awakened rather early by a 
rap at the door, and the only answer you can obtain to 
your repeated summons to know who it is and to desire 
the disturber to come in, is a repetition of the knocking 
in a louder and still more noisy manner. After weary- 
ing yourself to no purpose with quietly desiring your 
visiter to enter, you are at last obliged to bawl out with 
all your force, and perhaps with some little asperity, be- 
lieving it to be your valet-de-chambre, This decisive 
conduct produces some effect, for you hear the handle 
turned round, and quickly afterwards see the head of a 
Chinaman thrust in, and peeping through the half opened 
door. You look at the pigtailed apparition and try to 
discover an old acquaintance, but you are generally dis- 
appointed ; while he is doing all he can to make his 
intrusion acceptable. He smiles and grins, and nods his 
head at you, as if he had known you for a dozen years, 
and was delighted to recognise you again. To his re- 
peated salutations, you cannot help returning the like, 
however much you may have been annoyed by the dis- 
turbance ; and thus the scene would be highly ridiculous 
to a looker on, to see two heads grinning and bowing to 
each other while the rest of the body was perfectly hid- 
den, on one side by the door, and on the other by the 
bed-clothes. 

After these preliminary salutations have proceeded for 
some little time, your visiter slowly discovers the re- 
mainder of his person, edging timidly and slowly within 
the door until he has fairly shut it behind him; but yet 
keeping his hand upon the handle, to secure an imme- 
diate retreat in case he should meet with a bad reception. 
He then goes through the ceremonies which are neces- 
sary to be observed by those who enter a room, and 
which consist of a certain number of bendings of the 
body, according to the rank of the respective parties. 
Having completed this part of his duty, he then proceeds 
to inform you of the nature of his visit, and you soon 
discover that he is a shopkeeper, or an agent of one, who 
goes about to ccllect orders. A small bundle or a bag 
which he carries under his arm is quickly unfastened, 
and, as he shows the contents one after the other, he 
says, “I like werry much, do littee pidgeor long you. 
What thing you wantshee? you wantshee all same 
sealeh, all same chessmen, all same paper knife?” or 
whatever he may have about him. Some of these men 
come from the best shops, are intelligent, and able to talk 











English pretty well. Through their means, you may 
often procure things from the inside city, which you 
could not obtain from the common shopkeepers without 
the walls. Whilst you are examining their goods, and 
during the time of dressing for breakfast, you will hear 


| repeated knocks at the door, and you would be inundated 


by these itinerant dealers unless you took the precaution 
of locking them out. Even then they continue their 
summonses, until, to get rid of them, you often feel 
obliged to let them say their say and begone. 

Some will come in who appear to be but just com- 
mencing trade for themselves, and unable to understand 
the meaning of a word of English, have just learned by 
rote the woids necessary to be said on these occasions. 
Thus they repeat like parrots the list of their wares, and 
drawl out the syllables to an unreasonable length, stop- 
ping between each to bring to memory the remainder. 
“What thing-ee you—wantee-shee? Can catchee all 
same—shelle—insectee—fanee ? Can doa—pidgeon.” 
The only answer you can obtain from these beginners, 
to any question you may ask about their goods, is a 
repetition of a list of their wares, until you mention the 
word dollar, which seems to touch another key of these 
automatons, and they then launch out into an account 
of that most interesting part of their “ pidgeon.” 

Tailors and shoemakers come also to your levee, to 
show specimens of their handicraft. These men make 
habiliments after the European fashion, but not quite 
with the cut or finish of London or Paris. The old joke 
about the tailors certainly does not apply at the present 
time, for it used to be said, that if you gave a Chinese 
an old garment as a pattern by which he was to make 
the new ones, you must be very particular to see that 
there were no patches or other awkward blemishes in 
them; as they were such excellent copyists, and made 
every thing so truly after their model, that you would be 
sure of finding the same patch or hiatus in the new gar- 
ments, as had made you despise and reject the old ones, 
These things, no doubt, did really occur at the com- 
mencement of our intercourse with this singular people, 
as the Chinese are considered the very best imitators in 
the world of any thing that can be set before them. 
They may, in addition, have considered that a curiously- 
shaped inlay of parti-coloured cloth on the knees or el- 
bows was thought a great ornament or a necessary adjunct 
to garments in the countries of the West, and that any 
slight deficiency elsewhere was a matter of convenience 
rather than of shame. Be this as it may, they have 
learned better by this time, and your Chinese tailor will 
now make your clothes very tolerably, and the price of 
materials being moderate—all those, at least, which are 
to be procured at the place—a very decent refit may be 
procured for a little monev. 

One or two of these sons of the shears extend their 
pcregrinations as far as Whampoa, and accoinmodate the 
parties on board the ships with the necessary vestments. 
They are obliged in this place to give credit, and they 
are not to be blamed if they charge rather more in these 
eases than strict honesty would justify. The fact is, 
they are entirely at the mercy of their debtors, and are 
frequently reduced to ruin by the deficiency of their 
payments. These poor fellows have no way of obtain- 
ing their money except by solicitation, as the mandarins 
will not interfere in the affair, and the usual plan of 
security cannot be had recourse to in these small matters. 
They therefore watch the ships very closely to prevent 
their customers going away without settling their ac- 
counts, which still, I am sorry to say, frequently happens. 
Very often, however, a kind of composition is made. If 
the bill amounts to twenty dollars, for instance, it is cut 
down to fifteen, as the generality of the sailors consider 
the articles overcharged, and poor Snip is glad to receive 
a part in preference to losing the whole. Besides this, 
the poor fellow thinks it is his bounden duty to make 
each of his customers who have paid a cumshaw or pre- 
sent of a pair of silk braces, a mandarin cap, or some- 
thing of the like nature; and frequently the servants 
insist upon receiving the same, merely because they say 
they have recommended a customer. Labour must be 
very cheap in China, or surely there would be no tailors, 
who often appear as if they worked for nothing, and 
gave a glass of liquor into the bargain. 

The shoemakers have not got such good materials to 
work upon as the tailors, and, therefore, their manufac. 
tures are not held in so much esteem. The leather is 
very bad; of a thin, hard kind, and very ill tanned. The 
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Chinese shoes are considered, nevertheless, superior to 
the generality of those you procure in India, which fall 
off your feet, almost literally, if you happen to step into 


a puddle. They are mere brown paper affairs, which 
look pretty well for a short time, but decay and spoil the 
moment a little moisture reaches them. 

Some of the native shoemakers of Canton have been 
considered superior to the rest, and one in particular has 
obtained the name of Hoby. This title, no doubt, was 
given him in jest by some Londoner who pretended to 
be a great admirer of his workmanship, and therefore 
called him “the Hoby of China.” Be this as it may, 
Hoby prides himself not a little upon his title, and has 
his name placed in larger capitals than is usual, at the 
head of his paper card, When he enters your chamber 
in a morning, he nods with an air of great familiarity, 
and seems quite surprised that you do not immediately 
recognise him, as, no doubt, he considers himself the 
most important personage in the town. Filled with this 
idea, he lifts up his eyebrows with an air of great as- 
tonishment when you ask him who he is, and answers 
with a curious inversion of phraseology, “ Who my ? 
My, Shoe lane, number one, Hoby! No saavez my !” 

The fame which this man has acquired by his manu- 
factures among his customers, the sailors, induces his 
fellow citizens of the same trade to look upon him with 
a degree of jealousy, and to injure him with the foreign- 
ers if they can do it without being discovered. When 
he has left the room, therefore, two or three come ir, 
and when you mention that Hoby has been there, they 
slily intimate that he is not so great a man as has been 
represented. ‘They dare not deny that there is such a 
man, but metely say, “ Hoby! he have make die some 
tym, this Hoby son he. He makee shoe all same sailor- 
man, no have good’’—intending to intimate that the true 
Hoby is dead, and that this is his son, who is not at all 
clever, but is employed by the common sailors alone. 

However much the stranger may dislike at first the 
way of living at the hotels in Canton, he soon becomes 
accustomed to it, although it is always a question whether 
it is preferable to stay in town, or to go into what may 
be considered the country, by residing on board the ships 
at Whampoa. The captains and pursers of the vessels 
have, generally, no occasion, unless they prefer it, to 
live at the hotels, as rooms are provided for them else- 
where. ‘The great merchants who reside in China, are 
for the most part agents also for the shipping. As busi- 
ness with them is transacted on the most extensive scale, 
every department is conducted with a great degree of 
liberality. Most of the firms have extensive suites of 
apartments, expressly for the accommodation of the re- 
presentatives of the vessels which are consigned to them ; 
so that upon the arrival of the ship in China, the cap- 
tain or purser may have a room in the house of the gen- 
tleman through whom business is to be transacted. Here 
he may take up his residence, see his friends, and be as 
much alone as he pleases. ‘There is a knife and fork 
provided for him also every day at the table of his host, 
where he may meet the most important foreigners who 
are in the city, and discuss in a quiet manner the position 
and prospects of the trade and the occurrences of the 
day. 

Establishments of this kind must of course be very 
extensive, and indicate the wealth and importance of 
those who cau afford to support them. <A few of the 
principals of the houses in Canton may well be con- 
sidered as merchant princes, and actually live as such, 
keeping open house for the gentry at the time in the 
place. It is very usual, therefore, for them to invite 
people tocome whenever they are not otherwise engaged ; 
and in this case it is not necessary for them to send a 
note to express their intention, but merely to put down 
their names on a large slate which is always kept at the 
door, on the morning of the day when they intend to go 
to dinner. This slight notice is sufficient to prevent the 
confusion which might otherwise arise from the great 
influx of guests, when there might not be the where- 
withal to supply their craving appetites, 

Before we proceed to describe each separate part of 
the city, it will be as well to take a general view of that 
small portion of unhealthy land outside the walls of 
Canton to which foreigners have access. ‘This is en- 
tirely occupied by the suburbs of the city, and extends 
for about half a mile from the shore to the gates. As 
you come from the river at either of the more common 





| space or square before the factories. The flag-staffs are 
| in the midst of it, with the American and Dutch en- 
| signs waving from their tops opposite to you, and run- 
| ning parallel with the river is the great mass of buildings 
| which constitutes the hongs or factories. On the right, 
| is the garden before the hotel of Standford and Marks, 
with the green foliage and blooming shrubs peeping 
above the wall. T'racing the latter inwards from the 
water, a small opening is seen opposite its termination, 
which seems to separate the high buildings on either 
side. This is Hog lane, the only place worth exploring 
in China, if you take the opinion of the Jack-tar who 
| is rolling towards it with a crowd of natives at his heels. 
| On the right of this narrow gap, is seen the hotel above 
| mentioned, formerly the company’s factory, with its hand- 
| some front and part of its colonnaded piazza above the 
wall and shed of the garden, from which it is separated, 
however, by a passage which extends to the right for a 
little distance, and conducts you over a small bridge 
placed across a dirty ditch, to the warehouses of the Hong 
merchants. 

Tracing the factories on the other side of Hog lane, 

you see the windows of the upper apartments, and at 
| certain intervals the arched openings of the long courts 
| or passages which have been described above, where the 
| offices of merchants and the hotel of Marquick are situ- 
ated. Beyond this regular line of building the factories 
project rather more forward on the left, and are intersect- 
ed by passages and archways atirregular intervals. Some 
| of these passages lead backward for a considerable dis- 
tance in a winding direction, and into those through 
| which there is no thoroughfare, open the houses of busi- 
ness, and residences of merchants and agents. Most of 
these entrances to the hongs or factories are fitted with 
| folding gates, so that they may be shut immediately 
| when there is any danger to be apprehended, and also 
| during the night. These are the doors which the Chi- 
nese broke open, when they entered the factories by force, 
and took away the servants at the time of the commotion 
|in the year 1814, 

The most distant openings in the Hongs to the left 

are the entrances to the two streets of outside shop- 
| keepers, who chiefly supply the foreigners with fancy 
articles. One is called New, the other Old China street, 
| outside the gates. They are very narrow, and it requires 
some little experience to be able to hit upon the proper 
entrances, as they are not at all apparent upon a hasty 
inspection. 

Terminating, and forming the boundary of the square 
on the left, is another wall running from the water to 
the houses, with a large gate at the interior extremity, 
which is the entrance to another Hong, and a large 
court paved with stone where the goods which are going 
down to Whampoa by the Chow-chow chop are examin- 
ed before they are put on board. 

Having thus seen the appearance of that part of 


| 
| 


| Canton to which strangers have access on one side of the 
| factories, we must now take a short walk in a line at 


right angles to the river, in order to inspect the privileg- 
ed domains behind. It may be as well to mention, 
however, that in going towards the city gates, we leave 
altogether the habitations of the Fan-quis, which are 
situated in the small limit of the square facing the river. 


|The passages behind, without the walls, are occupied by 


those shopkeepers who are permitted to deal with 
strangers, and therefore access is allowed to them. These 
tradesmen supply also great numbers of the natives, so 


| that there is the same bustle and crowding here as in the 


heart of the city, on the other side of the walls. By 
passing along either the New or the Old China street, or 
through that beautiful place Hog lane, you come into a 
densely peopled thoroughfare, leading right and left in a 
direction parallel to the river. In Europe, it would be 


| called a small court or alley: but here it constitutes a 


street of considerable importance, if we may judge by 


| the traflic which is carried on in it. 


It seems that all the streets in the Chinese cities are 
| made narrow, and without any of that attention to ven- 


| tilation and healthiness which is shown elsewhere. The 


reason no doubt is, that the Chinese rarely employ any 
kind of beast of burden in the towns ; and therefore they 
|do not require that carriage-way always to be found 
| wherever large vehicles are in general use. The popu- 
| lation of China is so very dense, that human labour may 
| be procured for a mere trifle. ‘That work of conveyance, 


Janding-places, you enter immediately upon the open | which is generally assigned to horscs, is here performed 





by vast numbers of coolies or porters, who carry on their 
shoulders a bamboo, having half of the load hanging in 
slings or baskets from either end. Another way is to 
have the weight suspended from the middle of the pole 
and a man at each end, in the same manner as a barrel 
of beer is carried in our country by the brewers. The 
only carriages seen by Europeans at Canton are those of 
the Hong merchants, which are very similar to sedans, 
and are borne by native chairmen. 

The back entrances of the factories open into this 
long alley, while all the other parts are occupied by 
native shops, filled with a great variety of natural pro- 
ductions and curious manufactures. You can extend 
your walk along the court for some distance either to the 
right or to the left, and at each step you find your 
progress more impeded and unpleasant by leaving behind 
the few Chinese who can speak some words of English, 
until at last even the most simple sentence—* No 
saavez”—is unknown, and you receive nothing in reply 
to your questions but a determined shake of the head 
and an unmeaning stare. As you walk along, you may 
observe other courts, smaller and dirtier, opening at right 
angles on your path, and lined with shops filled with 
trumpery wares. Some of these places are occupied by 
people who carry on one common branch of trade or 
manufacture. Thus you will see the shoemakers huddled 
together in one entry, whilst in another you will find all 
the trunkmakers or carpenters. Again, you may walk 
through a nest of lanternmakers, or a hive of tailors. It 
is this practice of associating trades together, that has 
given English names to many of these courts. Thus, 
there is Carpenter square, Picture street, Apothecary 
row, &c. These words are, of course, not adopted by 
the natives, who still call them by their original names. 
There is Dragon street, Flying-Dragon street, Golden- 
Lily street, and a host of other titles, which are often 
curious, but sometimes would not admit of translation. 
This habit of congregating, affording rather a singular 
exemplification of the proverb, that “ Birds of a feather, 
flock together,’ may be noticed also at Calcutta, Singa- 
pore, and other places to which the Chinese have 
emigrated, and would tend to prove that it is possible 
that two of a trade may agree, even when next door 
neighbours. 

‘lowards the river, you may penetrate down any of 
the courts as far as you please, until you are stopped by 
finding that there is no thoroughfare, or are jostled in a 
mob of dirty beggars and half-starved children, who 
crowd around to find out the reason why you have in- 
truded yourself into their filthy domains. By trying the 
other side of the long alley, you meet with still more 
mortifying interruptions. You may happen to present 
yourself at one of the gates of the city, when your pro- 
gress is very quickly arrested. Some people have pene- 
trated a little distance within the walls, but have found 
nothing to excite their curiosity ; the streets and houses 
being very similar to those without the gates. There 
are some natives stationed near the spot to guard the 
entrance. ‘These men are not always to be distinguish- 
ed from the rest, as Dr. Abel mentions a tradesman who 
had that charge, and who kept a stall close by. Usually 
on your advancing to pass the barrier, you are opposed 
by these natives who act the part of guards to the 
entrances. ‘These men carry a matchlock, occasionally, 
and, if you disobey their injunction to stand back, they 
repell you with the butt-end; and, if you still show a 
desire to proceed, they get ready their pieces in order to 
fire. ‘This is purposed, however, much more quickly 
than it is done; asa light must first be struck with a 
small flint and steel, by which the match is ignited; so 
that a person may get a considerable distance, before 
these potent warriors will be ready for the combat. 

Although these matchlocks were introduced into China 
many years back by the Japanese, yet no attempt has 
been made to improve upon their construction, notwith- 
standing the constant opportunities which have been 
afforded to the native government, by the presents of 
fire-arms that they frequently received from the courts 
of Europe. It is probable that there exists no wish on 
the part of this singular people to render these weapons 
too promptly effective in the administration of justice, as 
their policy seems to be, rather to intimidate and overawe 
than to repel by actual force. Certain it is, that there 
has seldom been any violent opposition made to those 
who seemed determined to enter the gates, however 





guarded by files of soldiers. These pigtailed sons of 
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more determined oppenents, and have contented them- 
selves with silently grounding their arms, whilst they 
stared after the intruders with speechless astonishment, 
as they made their way along the streets. It may be as 
well, however, to mention, that these forcible plans of 
proeeding have never been crowned with that ultimate 
success which the daring nature of the enterprise would 
appear to deserve. The authorities have taken great 
umbrage at the affront; they have generally denied every 
privilege so roughly demanded, and have afterwards 
regarded the Fan-quis with a double degree of dislike. 


—— os 
CHAPTER XIiIl. 


Parts to which foreigners have access—Policy of the goverument 
—Extensive mercantile transactions—The annual edict— 
Feast of lanterns—The square before the factories—Founda- 
tion of the Hongs—The floods—View of the river—Crowds of 
natives—Their occupations—The raree-shows—Depravity of 
lower orders—Their filthiness —Regutation of dress—The boat 
people—Cages of live animats—Chow-chow—Dog-eating — 
Food of middle classes—Expulsion of shepherds—Food of 
upper ranks—The birds’ nests—Sea-slug —Poor people omni- 
verous —Chinese dog—Dog-butchers—Cats— Wild-cat—Rats— 
Rice — Drinks — Tea — Ferndeaves — Sam-shu — Opium — 
Tobacco. 

Having in the last chapter given an outline of the 
appearance of that part of Canton which is accessible to 
foreigners, we cannot but observe the very limited portion 
of land, which the governors of the Celestial Empire have 
assigned to the quarters of those who come to render 
them an important service ; for, however much they may 
pretend to despise the foreign trade, the more intelligent | 
among them are well aware of the advantages which are | 
derived from the intercourse with other nations. The 
people themselves know the value of our commerce, and 
would start no objections to its being untrammeled from | 
the fetters which have been so long impcsed upon it; 
but it is the direct policy of the government to keep the | 
Fan-quis at a distance, as they perhaps justly consider 
that plan as their only safe line of conduct. The Tartar 
emperors know their weakness, and are unwilling to 
bring themselves into collision with the powerful nations | 
of the west. Watching the progress of the British arms 
in India, they are afraid to furnish a pretext for a similar 
invasion of their own country, and therefore with a 
degree of prudence and foresight, which on their side is | 
highly praiseworthy, they avoid caressing that lion who 
might the next minute turn round and tear them in 
pieces. 

However small the space may appear for so great a 
number of wealthy merchants, it has been found suffi- 
cient for all the real purposes of business, They have | 
been put to much mote serious inconvenience, however, 
for want of room, since the opening of the free trade, on 
account of the great influx of agents for the shipping, 
and there is little doubt that they will be sorely hampered 
if the commerce increases, and no more room is allotted 
to them. 

The whole place teems with speculation, and com- | 


| 
| 
| 


mercial enterprises are transacted here every season, 
which have never been exceeded in magnitude at any | 
former era of the world. The Chinese ask, therefore, | 
what need is there for more extended space, when there | 
is room sufficient for performing every thing that is 
required. Their policy is to prevent foreigners making | 
a settlement in any part of the country, and they would 
if possible take away from them Macao, which is the 
only one they possess. They wish them to consider 
Canton as a kind of counting-house, where the mer- 
chants may transact all their business, and then retire to 
their own country. It is on this account that they 
watch them so closely, in order that this idea may always 
be borne in mind. Not even the slightest outhouse may 
be built, before the object of its erection have been 
thoroughly scrutinised, and the proper leave obtained 
from the authorities. It is on this principle, also, that 
the residents are prohibited from bringing up their wives 
and children to Canton, so that their thoughts may be 
constantly directed to the time when they shall leave in 
order to join them. 

In addition to this, edicts come down every year from 
the imperial city, to order that all the Fan-quis shall 
leave Canton as soon as the season of business is over. 
However disinclined the merchants may be to quit the 
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place, they are always obliged to comply; as the Hong 
merchants, those poor scape: goats for all the misdeeds of 
the foreigners, represent to them, “ More better you go 
Macao,” or else they will be punished for the offence of 
their obstinate customers. This takes place in the 
beginning of the spring, when the greater part of the 
vessels have left for their homeward voyage. The fo- 
reigners go down to Macao to enjoy there a gay and 
lively season, leaving the Chinese in the undisturbed 
possession of their town during the grand solemnity of 
the feast of lanterns. 

Returning again to the place from which we started in 
the brief description of the outside town at Canton, we 
must take a look at the different objects more in detail, 
in order to obtain a clear idea of this world within itself. 
The square before the factories is a piece of rough, 
uneven ground, showing the colour of the soil through- 
out, with the exception of a small path paved with flags 
of stone in front of the buildings. There is not the 
slightest attempt at ornament to be seen, and not a blade 
of grass or herbage can be found upon this public pro- 
menade. This space was furmerly part of the bed of the 
river, and would be so now but for the labour of man. 
The ground is still low and damp, and even the founda- 
tion of the Hongs is chiefly placed on piles. The un- 
healthiness of the place may, therefore, be estimated, 
especially when we consider that it has now and then 
been overflowed to the depth of two or three feet in rainy 
seasons. In the centre, rises the flagstaff, a plain, simple 
pole of some height, with the necessary stays to keep it 
in its position. 

As you stand near the factories, you have the river 








before you, covered with the craft of every size and 
variety of shape. They present to the eye one almost 
unbroken mass, and it is with difficulty that separate 
vessels can be distinguished among them. No portion 
of the opposite shore can be distinctly recognised by those 
who are unacquainted with the locality, on account of 
the closeness of the vessels on the water, and the wooden 
tenements which are built upon the bank bearing so 
great a resemblance to them. Near the landing-places 
are seen the foreign boats, working their way in or out 
among their more bulky neighbours, or lying at the 
stairs waiting for the arrival of their boisterous pass- 
engers, 

Throughout the square, either collected in groups, or 
traversing with hasty but clumsy strides, are crowds of 
natives; shopkeepers, barbers, quacks, thieves, rogues, 
vagabonds and coolies, with their long blue tunics, and 
with or without their thick-soled shoes. ‘This open 
space would appear to be a favourite resort of these 
people, either for business or pleasure. Great numbers 
stand in the middle of the square, and converse together 
in the same way as in the Exchanges of Europe, while 


| others seem to be wholly occupied with their own pecu- 
| liar “ pidgeon.” 
| different parts, for the sail of fruit and other eatables, 
| similar to those of the apple-women in the streets of | 
| London. 


Small moveable stalls are placed in 


Another portion is occupied by shows, raised upon 
light wooden frames, and attended by three or four men. 
A dozen or two of these raree-shows are often placed 
side by side, and although each belongs to a diflerent 
proprietor, there seems to be no noise or competition 
among them. ‘Their external appearance is very similar 


to the same kind of catch pennies you see at fairs in | 


England, but the exhibitions here are often of the most 
disgusting nature. A single tchen, the lowest of all 
coins, and the only one in circulation in China, is the fee 
for a sight, which shows at a glance the horrid depravity 
of morals among the vulgar. So gross are the generality 
of these exhibitions, that, although shown openly to their 
country meti, the Chinese appear ashamed to exhibit them 
even to one of our common sailors, and generally shut 
them up when they see a foreigner approach. It may 
appear singular that the authorities should allow these | 
shameful exhibitions to be placed in so public a prome- 
nade, when we know that it is the duty of the mandarins 
to teach morality to the people, and that the strictest 
observance of virtue has always been inculeated by the 
most revered and highly honoured of the sages, who 
have flourished in this favoured country. It is very pro- 
bable, that these breaches of decorum are winked at vy 
the inferior authorities of Canton, who have the super- 
intendence of these affairs, and who are well known to 

be highly corrupt. Or we may suppose that the whole | 





moral duty of the Chinaman, as 
parents, consists in the observance of minute and com- 
plicated forms and ceremonies, and that here, as in some 
other countries, the real substance of propriety has vanish- 
ed, while the firmest grasp is held upon the vain and 
worthless shadow. 

Seated upon the ground, with their backs against the 
wall of the factories, are generally seen a number of men 
who are taking their pleasure by basking in the sun. 
These natives are the very lowest dregs of the people, 
and seem to be thoroughly begrimmed with dirt. Some 
of them amuse themselves by catching the musquitoes 
which buzz about their ears, by slapping their faces with 
their open palms when these gentlemen have settled ; 
while others are occupied in the equally endless labour 
of destroying a more quiet but far more disgusting 
enemy. While engaged in these two intellectual pur- 
suits, the poor Chinaman seems to be in his glory. Dr. 
Abel mentions a still more refined enjoyment of these 
pgor people. He says that he frequently watched his 
boatmen, who amused themselves by catching the insects, 
and then cracking them between their teeth. 

It has been said, that the Chinese are the very dirtiest 
people who inhabit the earth, but I should think there 
would be some little difficulty in determining that point, 
if they could be placed by the side of some of our Euro- 
pean neighbours. When we consider that it has been 
frequently ‘asserted that the Portuguese donzellas show 
their love, by performing with their fingers the part of a 
small-tooth comb to the heads of their delighted lovers ; 
and other instances of the like kind in other nations; we 
do not see so much to blame in the Chinaman, who has 
to plead extreme poverty and ignorance in addition to 
The dress of every man in 








| the customs of his country. 
| China is regulated by laws, which may not be over- 
stepped in the slightest degree by the most favoured 
individual. By this arrangement, the poorer classes are 
obliged to wear their clothes of particular colours, and 
you will, therefore, see them either of a dark blue or a 





red and sometimes a black. 

These dark colours are supposed to have been enjoin- 
ed, in order that the dirt of the garments might not be 
perceptible, as the lowest. orders of the people have but 
one suit of clothes, which they wear night and day, 
until they literally fall in pieces from their backs. ‘Those 
mentioned are the colours worn by the lower orders on 
ordinary occasions, but white is worn by them upon the 
death of their relations, as it is considered the most 
proper for mourning. Yeliow habilimerts are distinctly 
prohibited, as this colour is expressly reserved for the 
members of the imperial family ; and even the mandarins 
and others in the employ of the government have each 
their dresses assigned to them according to their dignity. 

In the particular of cleanliness, the Chinese differ 
remarkably from some other nations of the East, espe- 
cially the Indians, who certainly consider cleanliness the 
next thing to godliness, and, therefore, perform ablution 
with great frequency during the day as a part of their 
religious duties. Such of the Chinese as live upon the 
water, will in general be found more cleanly in their 
persons than those who are constantly on shore. This 
| may be partly attributed to the frequent wettings to 
which they are necessarily exposed by the spray and 
| heavy rains. They are thus obliged to wring their 
dripping habiliments and hang them up to dry, thus 
purified from the collection of dirt since the last shower. 
Their boats too, are, with the exception of those of some 
of the fishermen, kept in excellent order, without a 
| particle of dirt to be seen on their well-scrubbed boards. 


| Leaving these men to their pleasing occupation, we 


will puss to the next group of people, who are inspecting 
the animals exposed for sale in the little baskets, similar 
to hen-coops, which are placed on the ground. In these 
cages are rock-pigeons, quails, and other birds, with cats, 


| little puppy-dogs, and rats, which are intended for food. 


When a customer approaches, he opens one of the 
baskets and takes out the little animal, a cat or a dog for 
instance, and holds it up by the bind leg to ascertain its 
weight, and then estimates its value accordingly. 

It is very revolting to the feelings of the European 
upon his first visit to China, to observe the natives pre- 
paring to make their meals upon these domestic animals, 
which he has always been accustomed to look upon with 
a degree of fondness and affection. ‘The dog especially 
has always been considered the friend and companion of 
man; the only friend sometimes that is left him, after he 
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has been deserted by the rest of the world. But the 
craving appetite and calls of hunger will generally over- 
throw the strongest ties of affection and gratitude. It 
was thus at the siege of Jerusalem, when the starving 
mother fed upon the flesh of her own murdered child ; 
and a still more appropriate illustration is given, in that 
true and faithful sketch from nature Lord Byron has 
drawn of the shipwreck of Don Juan, and which is 


founded upon an actual occurrence. The Chinese of 


the upper ranks of society are as fastidious and expensive 
in their food as any people in the world, while the lower 
orders are altogether as filthy. This evidently arises 
from the great scarcity of- provisions among so many 
millions of people, and the necessity, therefore, of sus- 
taining nature by whatever can pogsibly afford any 
nourishment. This naturally leads in time to a total 
loss of discrimination as to the quality of food eaten, and 
an animal in the market would, therefore, be valued only 
in proportion to the quantity of flesh upon the bones, 
without any reference to its flavour or state of preser- 
vation. A gentleman, in walking through the market 
at Canton one day, observed that a pheasant and a cat 
were put up for sale at the same price; and you will 
frequently observe, at the same place, dogs, cats, and rats, 
sold indiscriminately, according to their weight, 

The food of the middle classes in China consists 
chiefly of the flesh of ducks and swine. ‘These are the 
animals which are usually reared, as it is considered that 
they do not encroach upon the lands, which ought to be 
cultivated for the use of man alone. Graminiverous 
animals, such as sheep, oxen, and horses, are very rarely 
to be seen, except in mountainous districts where the 
plough cannot possibly be used with advantage ; so that 
the little mutton which is sometimes placed on the tables 
of the great is procured from Tartary. 

The character of the country in this respect seems to 
be totally altered in the latter ages. In the earlier periods 
of the Chinese monarchy, extensive pasture-grounds 
surrounded the different capitals for rearing flocks of 
sheep, and the wool was used in the manufacture of those 
rich cloths, which now come only from the northern 
provinces of Shan-see and Shen-see. ‘The cause of the 
change appears to have been the great pressure of the 
population, which induced the leading men and sages to 
inculcate the necessity of tilling every portion of ground 
for their support. As the cultivation proceeded, a 
struggle took place between the shepherds and the 
farmers, in which it appears, after a desperate resistance, 
the former were driven literally off the field, and were 
obliged to resort to the mountainous districts in order to 
pursue their unpopular avocation. The whole class, 
since that period, has continued in disrepute, and at the 
present time is considered the very lowest and most vile 
in the country. 

Besides these substantial viands, the grand mandarins 
attach a high importance to certain luxuries, which are 
perhaps valued, as is frequently the case in our part of 
the world, by the difficulty of obtaining them. These 
dishes are supposed to possess peculiarly nutritious 
and restorative qualities, and are for the most part com- 
posed of glutinous substances, Of this nature are the 
soups made from the nests of the swallow, the Airundo 
esculenta, and imported in great quantities from the 
eastern islands under the name of dirds’ nests. It would 
appear that these pretty litle animals eat great quantities 
of a species of gelatinous sea-weed, the sphzro-coccus 
cartilagineus, and when it is sufficiently softened in the 
stomach, it is returned and used as plaster to cement the 
dirt and feathers of the nest together. 

After importation in their rough state, the birds’ nests 
are purified in immense manufactories built for the 
purpose, and are then fit for use. The soups are made 
by boiling them into a jelly with water, and adding 
among other things a fish called tre-pang, and a great 
variety of spices and condiments. 

Considerable difference of opinion exists among Euro- 
peans, as to the palatableness of this singular compound ; 
some asserting that it is absolutely nauseous and dis- 
gusting, while others who have tasted it maintain, that 
it is very properly ranked among the greatest delicacies 
which can be brought to table. The Chinese themselves 
are, however, after all the only proper judges, as the 
taste in these matters depends so much upon habit 
and preconceived opinion, that those things which we 
should naturally loath, and the sight of which would turn 
the stomach, frequently become by these efforts of the 
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mind the sources of the highest gratification. There is 
nothing particularly disgusting, in my opinion, in these 
elaborated productions, especially when we consider the 
pains which are taken to cleanse them from every kind 
of impurity, so that they may very fairly be ranked with 
honey and other articles of food which are partly animal 
and partly vegetable. 

There are other articles of general consumption at the 
tables of the Chinese grandees, which are brought from 
a considerable distance. Of this kind is the sea-slug or 
holothurion, estimated in the same manner as caviare is 
in Europe, and which is brought in great quantities from 
Ceylon and the Mauritius, in addition to the coast of 
New Holland and the islands of the Eastern Archipelago. 
Sharks’ fins are imported from India, and are applied to 
two purposes: the flesh is boiled for soup, while the 
rough skin is employed as glass-paper by the cabinet- 
makers, In addition to these exotic curiosities, the flesh 
of wild horses, bears’ paws, and parts of other beasts, are 
brought in considerable quantities, ready salted, from 
Tartary, Siam, and Cambodia, and are accounted great 
delicacies even at the tables of the great. 

Having seen the taste of the higher orders in China, 
who may be supposed well able to please their fancy in 
the article of diet, we will now observe the bill of fare 
of the poor, who feel impelled by the stimulus of neces- 
sity to swallow whatever will allay the craving of their 
hungry stomachs. The lower orders of the Chinese 
would appear to be almost omnivorous, and it is certain, 
that in the article of animal food, there is scarcely any 
thing which they are seen to refuse. 

In all the towns and villages there are dog-butchers, 
whose business it is to slaughter and expose for sale the 
carcasses of these intelligent animals, 

The Chinese dog is not much esteemed in Europe, 
where there is a great variety to choose from. It is 
nearly of the same kind as those which are brought from 
Kamtschatka, with a sharp face and a thick coat of soft 
and woolly hair. They make very good house dogs, and 
are used as such in China, as their voices are sharp and 
clear. There are, generally, one or two of them on board 
each of the junks and all craft of a certain magnitude, as 
they are very convenient animals to take to sea; since 
they require very little care to be taken of them, and 
they are always ready in case a deficiency of provisions 
should oblige their masters to have them served out for 
chow-chow. They feed chiefly upon fish and rice, and 
on that account alone require less provision to be made 
for them than any other animals, as they can be sustain- 
ed upon the refuse of the Chinese sailors, who rarely 
procure animal food. The butchers in Canton are 
always obliged to carry a stick or some other weapon 
with them, as the live animals are apt to attack them in 
revenge for the murder of their relations. The flesh is 
hung up in the markets in the same manner as that of 
sheep with us, and is sold by weight. ‘The young 
puppies, esteemed a delicacy in the same way as lambs 
are in Europe, are brought for sale in cages or baskets, 
carried at the ends of a Bamboo on the shoulders. These 
little animals are very pretty, with the wool often of a 
beautiful white colour, and if we could reconcile our- 
selves to the idea of eating their species at all, these 
would be the first morsels which we should feel inclined 
to swallow. 

The young ladies of the celestial empire make pets of 
the handsomer kinds of cat, so that they are often to be 
found in the houses of the rich. The poorer people 
cannot afford to keep these expensive luxuries, and 
therefore their flesh is a general article of consumption. 
When it is well fed it is considered even superior to that 
of the dogs, and is to be seen, occasionally, upon the 
tables of the opulent. A small species of wild cat is 
sometimes caught in the southern provinces, and is 
brought to market as a great dainty. It is considered 
game, and none but the rich can afford to eat it. 

Rats and mice are confined almost exclusively to the 
very poorest people. The former are often seen in long 
rows, skinned and otherwise prepared, and hung up by 
dozens with a small piece of wood passed across from 
one hind leg to another. At Whampoa these little 
animals are eagerly sought after by those in the boats, 
whenever they are caught on board the ships. Their 
bite seems to be utterly disregarded, as I have seen a rat 
fastened with a string tied to the hind leg, at the top of 
one of the covers of a boat, to form the plaything of a 
little boy or girl, Whenever the captive wretch had got 


A 


to the end of the tether, the little urchin has taken it up 
with the greatest nonchalance by the poll of the neck, 
and put it into its place again. 

The way of catching the large water-rat is so peculiar. 
ly Chinese, that it deserves to be mentioned. These 
animals live in holes under the excavated banks of streams, 
and from thence sally forth into the water. The rat- 
catcher proceeds in the darkness of the night to the spot, 
and places one of his showy lanterns immediately before 
the hole. When the rat comes out to see what is the 
matier, he is so astonished and dazzled with the light 
that he becomes motionless, and then the Chinaman is 
enabled to capture him with ease. 

Almost every kind of wholesome vegetable is eaten 
by the Chinese, but the principal food of this kind is 
rice. In the northern provinces wheat is cultivated to a 
considerable extent, but the districts to the southward 
are almost universally covered with paddy. This, then, 
may be considered the staff of life in the East, and ani- 
mal food of whatever kind is but a scarce and expensive 
luxury to the half-famished pauper. 

The liquid portion of the repast does not present so 
great a variety as the solid. Tea is the national drink, 
and is consumed indiscriminately by the poor and the 
tich. It is always used, even in the most miserable 
hovel or san-pan, and is served out at every meal with 
an unsparing hand. The very poorest class of persons, 
however, in the most distant of the provinces from those 
wherein the tea plant is cultivated, are obliged to find a 
substitute. For this purpose they use the leaves of the 
fern, which are prepared and sold in the same manner 
as Bohea and Pekoe. The green teas are never used by 
the natives, but are prepared expressly for foreigners. 
Other drinks there are, equivalent to our beer and wines, 
made from fermented rice; one of them, sam shu, has 
been already described. Opium is used in consider- 
able quantities as an exhilarating agent, especially in 
the southern provinces; and tobacco is smoked almost 
universally, to produce a calm and tranquil state of 
mind. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Inhabitants of Canton—The Tan-kea—Population of China— 
Chang-she’s family party—Rapid increase of population—Ag- 
riculture—Yao and Chun—War with the beasts—Pastoral 
ages—Quarrels between cultivators and shepherds —Expulsion 
of the latter—The grades of society —Encouragement to acri- 
culture—Imperial ceremony—Processions of viceroys and go- 
vernors—The buffalo of clay—Reign of Mantchoo emperors— 
Productiveness of the country—Extent of cultivated land— 
Division of the ground—The * working wives of Kiang-see”’ 
—carcity of animals—Water engines—Collection of manures 
—Terrace cultivation—Life on the water—Fishermen—Emi- 
gration—Infanticide—Importation of rice—Means of smug- 
gling—Famines—Difference between India and China—The 
Indian and Chinese at dinner— Area of Chinese empire—Im- 
mense family of the Chinese. 


As we watch the mass of moving human beings in 
the square before the factories, and observe the crowd 
every moment replaced by herds of others, who seem to 
have no occupation, but are apparently furmed to eat 
and drink, nati consumere fruges, we are at a loss to 
imagine where such immense multitudes are able to find 
a habitation during the night, or in stormy and tempest- 
vous weather. It seems quite plain that these poor 
people do not require so much accommodation as those 
of a similar class in other parts of the world, or else the 
ground would be covered with their dwellings. Every 
part of the land swarms with natives, and we have seen 
that even the surface of the waters is not exempt from 
the living burden. Canton alone is supposed to contain 
a million of living human beings, and every town in 
like proportion, while the inward lakes are represented 
as being covered with the houses of inhabitants, who 
can find no legal resting-place on shore. The poorer 
classes lie upon the floor, with their heads resting on the 
bamboo pillows which have been described, so that very 
little space is occupied by each individual. Many fami- 
lies can, therefore, live in the same chamber, and as 
many couches be made up for them to pass the night as 
the floor can possibly hold. In addition to this, thou- 
sands of those poor wretches who live upon the water, 
make their little san-pans their only dwellings, and 
scarcely move from their position for days together, 
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THE FAN-QUI IN CHINA, 








drawing a small shed or cover over them daring the 
time devoted to sleep. 

There have been various and very contradictory esti- 
mates as to the amount of population in China; the 
cause of the discrepancy of opinion arising no doubt 
from the very uncertain nature of the data upon which 
they have been founded. Very little reliance, I should 
think, can be placed upon the generality of those ac- 
counts, which are said to have been derived from official 
authority ; such as those calculated from the list of the 
people who pay duty to the government. The authori- 
ties in these cases altogether overlook those hosts who 
are exempted from the taxes, such as the mandarins, 
literati, stragglers, and outlaws of all sorts, and the vast 
numbers of those who take up their abode on the water. 
Besides this, the heads of families alone are subject to 
the poll-tax, and it is a matter of opinion how many in- 
dividuals are to be included in one of these family 
circles. ‘The Chinese reckon six on an average to each, 
while our countrymen consider that five is quite a suffi- 
cient number. It appears to me doubtful whether either 
of these estimates is correct, as it is well known that the 
sons and daughters remain in the family after they are 
married, and are only obliged to leave when the great 
increase in numbers, from the addition of their children, 
absolutely forces them to seek some other habitation. 
Thus, the emperor observes in the Sacred Instructions, 
that nine generations once lived under the same roof, 
and that “in the family of Chang-she, of Keang-chow, 
seven hundred partook of the same daily repast.”* The 
patriarchs, therefore, of these two and threefold genera- 
tions may be alone considered by the government as the 
heads of the family, and the tax imposed upon them ac- 
cordingly, without any account being taken of the parents 
of the younger fry. 

The latest estimate which has been made on this in- 
teresting subject is that by Mr. John Robert Morrison, 
the son of Dr. Morrison, of Macao, and published by 
him in the Companion to the Anglo-Chinese Calendar 
for 1832. It is obtained from a work published by im- 
perial authority, professing to be the result of a census 
taken in the year 1813. By this account, the population 
in China would reach the enormous amount of three 
hundred and sixty million four hundred and forty-three 
thousand souls, This is the highest estimate which has 
been given in, and as it was made for the express purt- 
pose of setting at rest the various speculations on the 
subject, it has gained a great deal of credit in this coun- 
try. Still there are many, even among those who may 
be supposed most capable of judging, who are inclined 
to consider this statement greatly exaggerated, and at 
variance with the best accounts heretofore obtained. 
Thus, between the estimates of the famous Dr. Morrison 
and his son, there is a wide difference; and, as they were 
both men of the greatest ability and research, and ap- 
pear to have had nearly the same materials to work upon, 
it would be very difficult to form a decisive opinion as 
to their respective merits. ‘The learned doctor’s state- 
ment was taken from an official work, entitled “ A com- 
plete Statistical Account of the Empire of T'a-ts’-hing,” 
which was published in the reign of Kien-loong, in the 
year 1790. This account appeared in 1817, and the 
amount of the population, including those who dwell 
upon the water, was under one hundred and fifty millions. 
This estimate became the received opinion of Europe 
for some time, and was approved by Mr. Thoms in his 
Chinese Courtship, and adopted by Klaproth. 

In showing the different opinions which have been 
held upon this curious subject, it will be as well perhaps 
to go back to the earliest accounts with which we are 
acquainted. In the reign of Yang-ti, A. D. 609, an 
enumeration was made, in which eight million nine hun- 
dred thousand families alone were mentioned. In 1122, 
under the emperor Hoei-tsong, the census amounted to 
twenty million eight hundred and eighty-two thousand 
families ; from whence was inferred very little more than 
double the number (forty-six million seven hundred and 
thirty-four thousand) of individuals. In 1290, in the 
reign of the great Kublai Khan, the heads of families 
who were subjected to a poll-tax amounted to thirteen 
million one hundred and ninety-six thousand ; while in 
the reign of Hiao-tsong, in 1502, there were reckoned 
to be fifty-three million two hundred and eighty-two 
thousand individuals. The very reduced amount of 
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twenty-seven million two hundred and forty-one thou- 
sand was given as the return, at the accession of the 
Tartar dynasty in 1644, These early statements appear 
to have been drawn up at times of internal commotion, 
before the empire was sufficiently reduced under the 
sway of a single monarch, and are therefore not deserv- 
ing of much attention. 

The amounts of population must have been consider- 
ably greater than those above mentioned, even in those 
troubled times, as the country has always been consider- 
ed, by every account which we have received, abundant- 
ly stocked with inhabitants. Whether it has really 
increased to the enormous amount mentioned of late 
years, is another question; but it appears to me tbat 
there are many reasons which would lead one to believe 
that the highest estimates are not very much exaggerated, 
A calculation by analogy bas been made, in which 
China has been compared, in the productiveness of the 
people, to the fertile presidency of Bengal in Hindos- 
tan.* Allowing the same number of inhabitants to each 
of these countries, in proportion to the amount of square 
miles contained on their surface, nearly two hundred 
and twenty-eight million of inhabitants would be con- 
tained in the Celestial Empire. This account agrees 
very well with that given by Amiot, in 1777. This 
gentleman, who was in high favour at the court of Pe- 
kin, and resided for a long period in that capital, drew 
up a statement collected from official documents, by 
which the population would appear to be about two 
hundred million, when the individuals exempted from 
the tax are included in the account. In confirmation of 
the two last statements, Father Allerstain has translated 
a manuscript found in the Chinese Board of Taxes, 
showing the result of a census which made the popula- 
tion amount to one hundred and ninety-eight million two 
hundred and fourteen thousand six hundred and twenty- 
four; asum very near to the two former. 

Now these two latter statements confirming that made 
by the comparison of China with Bengal, if there were 
any reasons produced, which would lead us to suppose 
that the former country was still more densely peopled 
than the latter, we should feel more inclined to receive 
the accounts given by Lord Macartney and the younger 
Morrison; both of whose estimates are considerably 
higher. It is hoped that two or three observations upon 
this subject, by one who has nothing to support them 


but his own individual opinion, will not be considered | 


impertinent by those who have devoted their time and 
extensive learning to the subject. 

For many centuries, we know that the population of 
the Chinese empire has been rapidly on the increase, 
and that at the earliest period it was represented as in a 
dense and crowded state. This may be inferred from 


the gradual rise in the amount of even the imperfect es- | 
timates which have been obtained, with the exception of | 


those taken at periods when the country was desolated 


by intestine war. The most decisive proof of this, how- | 
ever, is to be found in the gradual change which has | 


taken place in latter ages, with respect to the means of 
turning the surface of the ground to good account for 
the subsistence of its inhabitants. 

It is the first principle of our nature to procure the 
means of satisfying the cravings of the appetite, and the 
face of the country would, therefore, be likely to alter, 
as the necessities of increasing numbers stimulated them 
to active exertion. Accordingly we find that, in the 


earliest descriptions of China, there is no mention made | 


of that high state of cultivation in which it is found at 
the present day. In the earliest ages, the inhabitants 
derived their subsistence from the spontaneous fruits of 


the earth, and the animals killed in hunting; while the | 


soil was overspread by one vast and continuous forest, 
similar to the back woods of America. 

As civilisation increased, which appears always to ac- 
company increased population, the greatest efforts were 
made by the sovereigns to render the ground fit for cul- 
tivation. Yao and Chun have immortalised their names 
by the efforts which they made, and the great works 
which they projected, for clearing the land of its unfruit- 
ful incumbrances. Still for a long time a very limited 
extent around the capitals could be subjected to the 
plough of the husbandman, while the surrounding parts 
were the abode of such numbers of wild animals, that 
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armed bodies went forth with the prince at their head to 
make war upon them. 

In process of time, the face of the country was clear- 
ed throughout, and, in addition to the tillers of the field, 
great numbers of the people were employed in rearing 
cattle, and vast flocks of sheep were fed upon the pas- 
turage of the open and extensive glades. 

This pastoral character of the inhabitants, similar to 
that of their neighbours the T'artars, would indicate an 
almost unbounded country partially filled with a roam- 
ing and unsettled population. As the people increased 
in number, the quiet settled habits of the cultivators 
would be sorely discomposed by the encroaches of the 
shepherds, who, by the nature of their employment, 
would be of an opposite temperament. Accordingly we 
find that violent altercations took place between them, 
which ended in an open rupture, followed by the total 
defeat of the herdsmen, who were henceforth obliged to 
fly for safety to remote and almost inaccessible moun- 
tains. There they pursued their avocations with little 
interruption, but were henceforth considered little better 
than outcasts from society. 

Formerly the several grades of society ran thus: the 
cultivators of mind, such as the sages, literati, &c. rank- 
ed first; then the cultivators of the land; after them 
followed the shepherds and breeders of cattle ; the manu- 
facturers took up the fourth station ; while the merchants 
and other exchangers of commodities were placed at the 
bottom of the list. The only change which has taken 
place of late years in the arrangement of this list, is, 
that since their defeat, the shepherds have been treated 
with peculiar ignominy, and are now considered the 
very lowest caste of all. 

There is little doubt but that the cultivators were as- 
sisted in this struggle by the leading men of the day, and 
the disgrace of the pastorals was sanctioned by the au- 
thority of government. It is very evident that at this 
period, and ever since, agriculture has been encouraged 
by the wisest and best men whom China has produced. 
It must have been found that the breeding of cattle and 
the consequent extent of ground required for pasturage 
was quite inconsistent with the turning to advantage 
| every acre, to supply food for the demands of an increas- 
| ing and clamorous population. ‘The wise men foresaw 
| 
| 





the dearth which would be likely to prevail, and there- 

fore used their utmost efforts to avert the calamity. Pon- 

derous tomes have been written in praise of the culti- 

| vators of the soil, and in recommendation of their 

| exertions, whilst the highest rank and eminence have 

| been given to these who have been particularly success- 
ful. 

In order to impress the minds of the populace with 
| the importance of this branch of industry, an annual 
| observance was instituted more than two thousand years 
ago. This cereinony, which has been continued annually 
| for many centuries, was neglected by some of the more 
degenerate princes, but was again revived by the third 
| sovereign of the Mantchoo dynasty, named Yong-tching. 
| Every year, on the twenty-fourth day of the second 
| moon, corresponding to our month of February, this 
ceremony takes place. The emperor himself takes a 
part in one of the ceremonials, while the viceroys and 
other grand mandarins superintend its management in 
the provinces, His Celestial Majesty prepares himself 
for it by fasting three days, and performing a great num- 
ber of minor ceremonies. He then repairs to the ap- 
pointed spot, which is a field set apart for the purpose 
}in the enclosure which surrounds the Temple of the 
| Earth, accompanied by three princes, nine presidents of 
the high tribunals, and forty old and the same number 
of young husbandmen. When a preliminary sacrifice 
of the fruits of the earth has been made to the Supreme 
Deity, Shang-ti, the royal hand is applied to the plough, 
and a furrow is made of a considerable Jength. The 
princes and the mandarins follow the example, after 
which the field is delivered into the charge of the proper 
officer, who preserves the produce for the purpose of 
sacrifice. The sowing of the seed is preceded by a simi- 
lar observance, and is then finished by the husbandmen. 

A ceremony in honour of the same takes place in the 
capital of each province. The governor parades through 
the streets crowned with flowers, and accompanied by a 
vast concourse of grandees, bearing flags which are de- 
corated with the emblems of agriculture and portraits of 
people who were famous in that art; while the streets 
are adorned with the most fanciful and highly ornamented 
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lanterns and triumphal arches. Figures in clay and | most essential auxiliaries, water and manure. Rice, | cient to show that even this commodity is a scarce ar. 
porcelain are paraded through the streets, and often are | which is the staple production of the country, requires a | ticle of consumption among them. The fishermen are 
novel and ingenious. Among others is a buffalo of enor- | great quantity of water for its successful cultivation. To | represented as such a numerous and powerful body, as 
mous magnitude made of clay, borne on the shoulders | obtain a supply, small canals and troughs Jead through | frequently to set the laws at defiance, and they are in 
of forty men, and preceded by a boy who represents the | every plot of ground, and are adapted to each peculiar | general subject to no tax whatever, on account of their 


Genius of Industry. When they arrive at the residence 
of the governor, he, in his capacity of Priest of Spring, 
delivers a speech in honour of agriculture. He then 
strikes the buffalo three times with a whip, after which 


the people fall upon it and break it with stones, The | 


animal being opened at the termination of the ceremony, 
the contents, consisting of numerous smaller cows made 
of the same material, are distributed among the people. 


case with the greatest readiness and promptitude. They | well known miserable condition. 
are chiefly made of bamboo, so that they are constructed These statements are sufficient to show that the Jand 
at little expense, and are to be found in every little plan- is in the very highest state of cultivation, and yet that 
tation where their employment would be of any service. the population is greater than it is able to support. A 
The industry which is exbibited in procuring manures | few other circumstances have yet to be mentioned, which 
is really extraordinary, and the materials are often of a | I think tend to confirm and strengthen this opinion. In 
singular nature. So great a scarcity of domestic ani- | the first place, emigration is going forward to a consi- 
| mals obliges the Chinese to have recourse to substances, | derable extent at different times throughout the year, 


Ouen-ti, one of the first monarchs of the dynasty of | the idea of which would never enter the head of any Great colonies of Chinese are to be found at Siam, Cam- 


Han, is said to have been the founder of these ceremo- 
nies in honour of agriculture, and the art rapidly ad- 
vanced from that time to its present flourishing state. 
No civil commotions could disturb its steady progress, 
when it had thus taken a firm and solid root in the ha- 
bits and manners of the people. 
conquest of the country by the Mantchoo Tartars, these 
foreign emperors have ruled the country in a manner so 
just and mild, that the empire has ever since been in a 
state of profound peace; and agriculture, among other 
branches of industry, has thriven in a manner unprece- 
dented in any former era. 

The cultivation of the land, being then considered one 
of the most honourable occupations of life, and the agri- 
culturists held up to so much distinction: the effect has 
been, that every portion of the ground capable of im- 
provement has been turned to account, and China pre- 
sents, at the present time, a country which is perhaps 


not exceeded by any part of the world for the produce | 


of the vegetable subsistence of the human species. It 
is true that the inhabitants are not skilled in the art of 
husbandry to the extent which a few of the nations of 
the West have to boast of, but they are vastly superior 


to the inhabitants of any other portion of Asia. Their 


industry and perseverance are a model for the rest of the | 


world, and, if their fields cannot be said to produce such 


luxuriant crops as those of Great Britain, yet the extent | 


of ground occapied by grain in China, more than coun- 
terbalances the effect of the superior skill of the British 
farmer. 


Since the time of the | 


| person whose wils were not sharpened by the prospect | bodia, Singapore, Tonquin, Cochin-China, and various 
of starvation. No fastidious delicacy prevents these | places in the Straits of Malacca. The Chin-tcheou men 
| poor people from collecting those things which in other | likewise people Formosa and Hainan, and even the bar- 
| countries are usually thrown away. Old men and chil- | ren Piscadores. This way of getting rid of the super- 
dren carry about baskets to receive mud, slime, and every | fluity of the population is contrary to the laws, but still 
| Species of refuse, as the old women with us carry bags | it takes place to a great extent in the native junks which 
| to pick up bones, rags, and other matters, in the streets | belong to the coasts of Quan-tung and Fokien. 
| of London. It is said that the barbers sometimes shave There is another plan of preventing the too rapid in- 
the people and cut their hair for nothing, and merely | crease of the people, which is allowed by the govern- 
make this apparently unprofitable business answer, in | ment, and practised to a very considerable extent. This 
the same way as sweeps, when they cleanse the chim- | is infanticide ; a species of crime which is held in uni- 
| neys for the sake of the soot. Every particle of the | versal horror by most other nations, and which we may 
hair is preserved and sold to the farmers, who consider | well suppose would never have been adopted here, but 
| it a capital manure for the growth of rice. under the most desperate circumstances, It is directly 
| It will readily be believed, that there must be some | contrary to the finest and most tender feelings of our 
| great stimulus to such exertions as these, which are al- | nature ; it saps the foundation of social love, and tears 
most unprecedented in any other age or country. It is | the bonds of humanity and generosity, when the unpro- 
| the stimulus of necessity which obliges these people to | tected helpless babe is deserted by the mother who has 
work constantly in this manner, upon pain of being | borne it. The only justification which can be imagined 
starved if they neglect it in the slightest degree. No | for such a practice, is the apparent necessity. Either 
doubt they feel somewhat impelled by the hope of dis- | parent or child must perish for want of the necessaries 
| tinction, which is constantly held out to those who de- | of life, and it is considered in this country that the off- 
serve it; but this feeling would go but a little way | spring should be made the sacrifice, as reverence to pa- 
| towards forming those habits of indefatigable industry | rents is the fundamental principle upon which this vast 
| 





| 





| which are so generally prevalent. They know that they family is knit together in the bonds of society. It is 
| depend entirely upon themselves, and if they relax their | impossible to tell with certainty how many infants fall a 
exertions, their ruin is the necessary consequence. The | sacrifice every year, for it must vary with the seasons of 
Chinese cannot, like some other people, depend upon | plenty and scarcity. The people are encouraged to de- 
any but their relations for support. It has been asserted, | sert their newly-born infants, when they find that they 
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is always paid by children to their parents, no such feel- | 


the Celestial Empire, exceeds, in proportion to its ex- 
tent, the presidency of Bengal, or any other part of 
India. 

According to Amiot, who derived his information 


from an official work, the extent of cultivated lands in | 


China amounted to five hundred and ninety-six million 
one hundred and seventy-two thousand five hundred 
Enclish acres, the greater part belonging to the people. 
The whole of this extensive area is divided into small 
patches of one or two acres each, occupied by separate 
individuals. These little plots are separated from each 
other by small ditches to carry off the surplus water, 
and frequently by little footpaths alone, so that no space 
is uselessly thrown away. The tenants of these farms 
prepare the ground themselves fur the reception of the 
seed, and often with the hand alone. A hoe or a spade 
is sometimes the only instrument of labour, while it has 
been observed that occasionally the ground is opened 
with the dibble before the seed is inserted. It is but 
rarely that a plough is to be seen, and even then the 
family of the husbandman are yoked to it instead of 
horses. ‘The women are not exempted from this laborious 
employment, as they are considered throughout this un- 
gallant country inferior to the men. From this custom 
of making the females do the most laborious offices, it 
is an o! ject with a Chinese of the lower orders to get a 
consort who is strong and healthy; on this account, 
“the working wives of Kiang-see” are held in such 
general estimation throughout the provinces. A few 


cows, mules, and buffaloes were seen by Barrow, in his | 


travels into the interior, but they were in a wretched 
condition, No pasture ground could be spared for them, 
but they were obliged to pick up their scanty subsistence 
from the herbage which grows on the footpaths, or the 
banks of the ditches between the fields, By this policy, 
no portion of the earth is diverted from its most essen- 
tial purpose, that of raising food for the subsistence of 
man. 

Nothing can show to greater advantage the industry 
and perseverance of the Chinese, in pursuing their fa- 
vourite and honourable employment, than the plans 
which they adopt for procuring for their soil the two 


find so many tiny skeletons among the large ones, in 


Certain it is, that the land yielding grain in | that with the exception of the honour and duty which | have not sufficient to support them, and thus it is we 
| 


ing as brotherly love or humanity appears to reside in | those places which are devoted to the burial of the poor. 


| their breasts. ‘They would sit down as quietly as ever 
| and eat their own chow-chow, if they saw another per- 
| son before them, actually in the pangs of death from 
| hunger; or look on with the same indifference, whether 
| it were a rat or a Chinaman drowning beside them. 

In addition to the ordinary mode of raising food from 
| the land, it must be remembered that the sides of the 
| mountains are not exempted from paying their tribute. 
| Those places which by their steepness are considered 
| unmanageable by most other nations, are turned to ad- 
| vantage by these industrious people, ‘T'errace above ter- 

race rises around *the mount often to the very summit, 
| and glows with ripening grain, mixed with the green 
| foliage of clustering fruit trees. This plan of cultiva- 
| tion, almost peculiar to the Chinese, seen only and that 
| partially in the hilly districts of Switzerland, must neces- 
| sarily be a work of untiring perseverance, to be accom- 
| plished only by a nation which could build the great 
| wall, or dig out the imperial canal a thousand miles in 
|length. As if this ground was not sufficient for the 
| exigencies of the inhabitants, we find that attempts are 
constantly made to drain the marshes, and often with 
success, thus adding fresh territories to those already 
laid under subjection of the plough. 

With all this care and industry, the land does not yet 
| appear capable of supporting the thousands who spring 
| up on its surface. Accordingly we find that vast num- 
bers of the poor people are in the condition of many of 
| those with us who go to sea; they cannot get their bread 
| on shore, and therefore are obliged to live upon water. 
| The inland lakes are covered, while the rivers swarin 
| with the miserable habitations of half starved wretches. 
| There is little doubt but that the greater number of these 
| poor people live upon such fish as they are able to catch, 
or skim the surface of the water for whatever may be 
floating thereon. It has been shown in what manner 
the fishing stakes block up the channels of the Tigris, 
and the same is to be observed throughout the empire. 
The avidity with which the few grains of rice spilled 
during the delivery of a cargo are sought after, is suffi- 


] 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





The mother will there lay aside all parental affection, 
and carry the infant to the ground, leaving it without 
casting a look behind, or listening to its last plaintive 
mean. Female children are, in general, the sufferers by 
this unnatural custom, as the fair sex is, somehow or 
other, unaccountably held at a discount in this singular 
country. 

The importation of rice bears again upon this ques- 
tion, as it shows that the resources of the land itself are 
not sufficient for the wants of the people. Great en- 
couragement is given to the importation of this commo- 
dity by the authorities, Every ship which comes into 
port with a cargo of rice is exempted from the usual 
port charges, so that it is a very common practice for 
Americans, and sometimes our East Indiamen, to call 
for a cargo at Manilla on their way to Whampoa. Ba- 
tavia, and latterly Singapore, have furnished ship loads 
also of this staff of life, so that in the year 1834 no less 
than twenty-two thousand eight hundred and eighteen 
tons of rice were imported into China by British and 
American vessels. This liberal policy on the part of 
the government of the Celestial Empire produces the 
most beneficial effects; as this branch of trade is likely 
to be increased to almost illimitable extent, and thus 
in time to be of sufficient importance to prevent the 
consequences of the dreadful famines arising from too 
much or too little water, or the destruction of the tender 
plant by myriads of locusts. 

No plan, however excellent, has yet been found which 
has not its corresponding disadvantages. ‘The importa- 
tion of rice under the present regulations is the vehicle 
of many underhand transactions, by which the revenue 
from foreign commerce is materially lessened. 

Most of these latter circumstances are opposed to what 
may be observed in India. In that country the popula- 


tion is very great, but the number is not so enormous as 
to oblige the government or the people to have recourse 
to such extraordinary expedients as we have mentioned. 
Neither infanticide nor emigration is resorted to as a 
means of lessening the number of the people, or is there 
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THE FAN-QUI IN CHINA. 














need of importation to increase the supplies. On the 
contrary, almost every ship which leaves India, carries 
away a certain number of tons of rice, and the markets 
of Europe are chiefly supplied from that quarter. This 
grain, which is the general food of the natives, and often 
the only one, must therefore be in greater abundance 
than is required by the people, and in this particular it 
forms a striking contrast to China, where all means are 
taken to secure a larger quantity than the ground of the 
country itself produces. Besides, we cannot suppose 
that Hindostan is more productive than the other coun- 
try, as it is subject to the same mountainous tracts, and 
has as extensive swamps and morasses. Allowing that 
the nature of the svil is the same, it cannot be denied 
that the Chinese turn it to much more advantage. They 
are a more ingenious race of people, and their industry 
and prudence are highly conspicuous, 

There is one single fact which would of itself be suf- 
ficient to show the difference that exists between the na- 
tives of Hindostan and of China, with regard to the sup- 
ply of sustenance in the two countries. This is the 
kind of food which is eaten by the two people. Setting 
aside the peculiar customs enjoined by religion, which I 
suppose would not stand out long against the cravings 
of the stomach, we find that the Indians are the most 
particular race of people on the earth with regard to the 
kind and cleanliness of their food. Rice is in general 
the only pabulum, and even this will not be eaten, if it 
has been touched by an individual of any other caste 
than that to which the proper owner belongs. ‘The poor 
Chinese, on the contrary, eat whatever they can get hold 
of, and care little whether it be clean or dirty. They 
scoop the rice off the surface of dirty streams, and mix 
it with vegetables which are often the refuse of the more 
wealthy. Every kind of fish which they can catch, 
every animal, dead or alive, of which they can get pos- 
session, cats, dogs, rats, hawks, owls, and serpents, are 
boiled in acommon pot, and are served out at table as an 
olla podrida. We cannot suppose that these viands are 
eaten from choice, or that, as some people have asserted, 
the Chinese are perfectly indifferent on the subject. They 
feel the necessity of placing something inside which will 
soothe the gnawing pangs of hunger, and they take 
whatever will produce this effect, in the same way that 
a person really sick swallows his medicine with eagerness 
and apparent satisfaction. ‘The upper classes in China 
are as fastidious and difficult to be pleased as any other 
great people, and lay out large sums of money on the 
pleasures of the table. Thus, we find the grandees feast- 
ing on their soups and jetties, the middle classes regaling 
on the flesh of hogs and ducks, while the poor China- 
man has to feed himself upon fish, and the offal and re- 
fuse of his superiors. 

Taking every thing into consideration, it appears 
highly probable that China contains a much more dense 
population than Bengal. The latter country is well 
known, and therefore the number of persons who reside 
in it can be estimated with considerable accuracy. By 
the statement mentioned above, Mr. Hamilton allows to 
this region 328,000 square miles, and 57,006,000 in- 
habitants. According to Sir George Staunton, the area 
of the empire of China may be taken at 1,300,000 square 
miles; and if this rate of population is extended to it, 
we shall obtain nearly 228,000,000. Believing this cal- 
culation by analogy to be inaccurate for the reasons 
mentioned above, we should be more inclined to believe 
that the account brought back by Lord Macartney from 
his embassy to the court at Pekin was not at all exag- 
gerated, 

That nobleman received, as is well known, from Chow- 
ta-zhin, the mandarin who attended him in 1793, a 
statement taken from one of the public offices in the 
capital. This man appears to have been a person of 
great intelligence and respectability, and possessed of all 
the precision and accuracy of calculation for which the 
Chinese are so famous. According to his account, the 
population of the empire amounted to 333,000,000. 
The latest statistical account may perhaps be a little 
above the mark, as the generality are below it. It is 
that of Mr. John Robert Moriison mentioned above, of 
360,443,000. 

Whatever may be the opinion of individuals with re- 
gard to the credit due to these estimates, by the very low- 
est computation a mass of human beings appear to be 
collected together in a single bond of society, much 
greater than any with which the world has ever before 





been acquainted. One government and one code of laws 
serve to keep this immense family together in the bonds 
of the strictest fellowship. Great crimes are very rarely 
perpetrated, and there is as little roguery committed in 
any portion of this extensive region, as in any petty 
state of Europe which is governed by the most watchful 
care ; the institutions of such a country are not, therefore, 
to be despised, especially when we know that they have 
continued unchanged for hundreds of years; have served 
to rear up a gradually increasing and now enormous 
population, to bring to perfection a system of agriculture 
the most likely to answer the demands of the people ; 
and which have been respected @ven by the conquerors 
of the country, and in their hands have served to keep 
the empire in a state of profound peace, and of steadily 
increasing prosperity. 


——<— 
CHAPTER XV. 

Outside shopkeepers of Canton— Oppression by mandarins—*e- 
condary imposts—Dealings with foreigners—Spanish dollars 
—Opium trade—Native weights—The Taei—Candareen— 
Mace—'The Tchen—Strings of money—Scales for heavy 
weights—Ivory balance and case—Weights—Tael—Catty— 
Pecul—China street—Native females—Helpless gait— Process 
of forming small feet—Origin of the custom—Not adopted by 
the Tartars—Sedans of Hong merchants—Houses—Arrange- 
ment of shops—Warehouse of mixed goods—Butterflies and 
insects—Toys—Fireworks—Character of tradesmen—The cum- 
shaw—Tea-drinking—The chop. 


Those who have traveled into the interior of China, 
and others who have gone to the northward along the 
coast in the Amherst and Syl!ph, found but little differ- 
ence between the shops in the great cities frequented by 


for traffic with foreigners without the walls of Canton, 
The outside shopkeepers are limited toa certain number, 


Frequently, as with the Hong merchants, they are obliged 
to take the station, however disinclined they may be, 
and altogether their position is very far from enviable. 
They are watched very closely by the mandarins, and, 
if the latter can discover the least fault or misdemeanour 
in them, they are taken up and squeezed out of a sum 
of money. The jealous eye of the government is con- 
stantly directed towards them, as they are often suspected 
of being friends of the Fan-quis, and favouring their 
interests too much. Some of them amass great wealth, 
but are obliged to keep it secret, lest they should be de- 
spoiled of it on some pretext or other by their rapacious 
overseers. 

There is very little doubt that the inferior mandarins 
of Canton are the most corrupt of all classes in China, 
as they have the people entirely under their control with- 
out the possibility of an appeal. Nothing can show 
their power better than the way in which they hold their 
office. Very little, and often no salary is assigned to 
them by the government, but they frequently pay a sum 
of money for the appointment. They, therefore, take 
the office as a matter of speculation, and consider them- 
selves justified in making all they can by their temporary 
authority. This is a defect in the legislature of this 
immense empire which gives rise to the most abominable 
abuses, The greatest crimes, with the exception of those 
| in which life is concerned, may often be hushed up by 


proportion to their rank. 
that the greater part of the smuggling transactions are 
carried on, the duties going into the pockets of the vice- 
roy and hoppo, instead of into the imperial treasury. 

As this has become by constant practice an established 
usage, the shopkeepers and others frequently try to evade 
these secondary imposts, in the same manner as they 
would those which origineted in a legal manner. The 
oppression of the mandarins is sometimes so great, and 
the sums extorted so large for conniving at the contra- 
band trade, that it frequently induces the petty merchants 
to run the risk of trusting to their good luck in avoiding 
all] duty whatever. When any affair of this kind is 
discovered, the mandarins make a great show of activity 
and punish the offender in a very severe manner, partly 
for the offence against the laws of the country, but more 
particularly for the wrong done to their own individual 
interests, 

Under such circumstances, it is not surprising if we 
should find the shopkeepers a crafty, designing race of 





the natives alone, and those which are expressly intended | 


and pay considerably to the authorities for the privilege. | 


paying a sum of money, and feeing the mandarins in | 
It is through their connivance | 
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men, as they have a great many hardships to undergo. 
They have been frequently described as more than com- 
monly dishonest in their dealings with foreigners, trying 
to cheat them on every occasion. For my part, I must 
confess that they did not appear to me in a worse light 
than many of the same class in other parts of the world. 
Their object is to get as much money as possible from 
their customers for their goods, and they are not more 
scrupulous than others in overrating their qualities. 
They have to deal besides with a people whom they are 
taught to despise, and, therefore, cannot consider them- 
selves bound by any ties of honour to behave with justice 
and propriety. ‘The strangers, too, frequently treat them 
with a great deal of suspicion and rudeness, and some- 
times leave the place without settling their accounts. No 
justice can be obtained from the authorities under the 
latter circumstances; especially if the transaction has 
been conducted at all contrary to the laws. They have, 
therefore, to do with, on the one hand the foreigners, in 
whom they cannot repose confidence, and on the other 
their native superiors, who are watching every oppor- 
tunity of despoiling them of their gains ; and who force 
them, by their ordinary exactions, to raise money in al- 
most every way they are able. 

The ordinary coin made use of in the traflic with 
foreigners at Canton, is the Spanish dollar. Great quan- 
| tities are brought hither to exchange for the native pro- 
ductions, On account of the difficulty of finding out 
commodities which the Chinese are in want of, in sufti- 
cient quantities to make a suitable exchange. This isa 
defect in the fair trade which it is to be hoped is becoming 
every year less apparent, but at present the exports are 
of greater value than the imports. The opium trade 
has increased, however, so very much within a short 
period lately, that the value of that commodity alone 
rather exceeds that of the tea exported. When the 
dollars first come over, they are frequently of a new 
coinage, but always smooth and fit for circulation in 
| Europe. In a short time after arrival, they are completely 
altered, and if taken back in that state, would be of very 
diminished value. In China, you find them flattened 
out, and beaten in such a manner that they often fall to 
pieces. This is owing to a practice which is universal 
in Canton, adopted for the purpose of knowing through 
whose hands each piece of money bas passed. The 
native accountants, before they pay away dollars, stamp 
them with a piece of iron having a mark on it peculiar 
to each person. Sometimes you will see a Chinaman 
at work upon two or three hundred in this manner, and 
fancy at first that he is coining or clipping the metal by 
the incessant knocking which he makes. After he has 
paid them out, if the person returns to him and says that 
he has received a bad dollar, the accountant looks at it, 
and if he cannot find his own mark, he refuses to ex- 
change it, as he is then certain that it must have been 
received elsewhere. Some of these dollars have only a 
single star or cross upon them, and are then not much 
injured, while others are so battered that they are not 
passable. It is not unfrequent for a Chinese tradesman, 
after you have agreed to give him so many dollars for 
his goods, to insist upon receiving “ number one, first- 
chop dollar,” or else he will not stand by his bargain. 
There are but very few half or quarter dollars in circu- 
lation, so that when one of these coins is wanted to settle 
the difference of an account, a piece of one of the bat- 
tered veterans is broken off as near to the sum required 
as possible. ‘These morsels will not pass current, after- 
wards, but serve to put in the scales when the silver is 
estimated by the weight. 

Although the dollar is the current coin in the small 
| traffic between the shopkeepers and the foreigners, all 
articles of real merchandise are bargained for by the taél. 
This is a native weight, equivalent to one and a third 
| ounce of our avoirdupois. The duties and cumshaws 
| paid to the government are referred to this standard, as 
| it is somewhat like the rupee of India or the franc of 
France, the most universal estimate of value. The taél 
of silver is equal in value to ten mace, and each mace to 
ten candareen, and one of the latter to the same number 
These are the names which foreigners have 














of cash. 
given to the native weights of the Leang, the Tseen, 
the Fun, and the Le, as more consonant to their European 
| mode of pronunciation. 

The cash or tchen is a coin of the most trifling value 
of any in circulation in any country, even that of the 
nominal pie of India, as it is only equal to a twelfth 
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part of an English penny. It is composed of an alloy 
of copper and zinc, and is small and round, with a square 
hole cut in the centre. The tchen being the only coin 
in circulation in China, varies considerably in its value 
with relation to the taél. There is a mint for their coin- 
age in each of the provinces, and they bear inscriptions 
by which you are able to ascertain the name of the em- 
peror at the time they were issued. The candareen and 
the mace are merely nominal, as there is no coin to re- 
present them, but a certain number of the cash are strung 
together on a piece of reed. A Chinaman is generally 
seen going to market, with a mace hanging from one of 
his fingers. This weighty piece of money consists of a 
hundred of the cash strung together and tied in a circle, 
and is so very bulky for conveyance, that a person would 
very soon get tired of his money if he had to carry it to 
any considerable distance. 

The scales of the Chinese are on the same principle 
as our steelyards, but whether they borrowed the idea 
from us, or we from them, it is impossible to say. It is 


most probable, however, that both hit upon the same idea | 


independently of the other. They consist of a straight 
stick, made of a hard and dark wood, rather thicker at 
one end than at the other, and about a yard long. Ata 
short distance from the thick end two holes are bored, 
through which strings are passed, with knots on the end 
for the handles, Close to the same extremity another 





string is fixed, from which hangs the hook upon which 
the article to be weighed is fastened. A small weight is 
then passed along the thinner extremity, as far as re- 
quired from the fulerum or handle. There is nothing 
different in this part from the same machine in Europe, 
with the exception of the simplicity of the construction, 
being made of wood and string instead of iron and steel. 
The way of marking it is the only peculiarity, and shows 
the pains which these people will take in ornamenting 
instruments of very trifling value. Instead of notching 
the beam at the proper places, as would be done by one 
of the children of the west, small brass brads are knocked 
into it a line or two apart from each other, forming cir- 
cles round the stick. Straight marks made in the same 
way, connect the circles together in some places, while 
flowers and other ornaments, formed with these shining 
dots, are seen at the extremities. When the brass pins 
have been filed off even with the wood, and the whole 
polished, it looks very well; and considering that this 
instrument is intended to weigh meat, or bags of sweet 
potatoes, a great deal of trouble appears to be thrown 
away. 

The native doctors and others, who require to be nice 
in their operations, make use of a smaller pair of scales, 
made on the same principle, but in a much neater man- 
ner. ‘The beam is of tapering ivory, about eight inches 
long, and marked in a beautiful manner with studs of 
gold or silver. A small scale here takes the place of the 
hook, while the fastenings of the handle and weight are 
made of bright coloured silk. The little case in which 
these scales are placed, when they are not required for | 
use, is not the least compact part of the apparatus. A 
piece of wood is fitted to receive the round pan at one 
end, while it tapers off to a point at the other extremity, 
affording just room enough to receive the beam in a 
groove in the middle, A corresponding piece turns upon 
a pivot at the thick end for the cover, and when the box 
is thus closed, a small ring made of knotted silk is run 
upon the round tapering portion, so as to form a very 
excellent fastening. 

After mentioning the scales, it may be as well to say 
a few words about the weiglits used for ordinary pur- 
There are no separate measures for liquids, and 
in fact no measures of capacity at all, every thing being 
weighed. The weights are the same as the moneys 
mentioned above as high as the taél, when we find that 
sixteen taél make one catty, and one hundred catties 
make a pecul. ‘These two latter denominations have a 
degree of relative similarity to our pound and hundred- 
weight, the one being about twenty ounces, and the 
other one hundred thirty-three and a third pounds. No 
greater weight than the pecul is used in China, and by 
it are sold those immense quantities of tea and silk which 
are exported every year from that country. 

The two best streets in the outside city at Canton, the 
Old and New China streets, have a degree of resemblance 
to our arcades. ‘They are not entirely protected, how- | 
ever, from the weather, being only partially covered over | 
head by buildings which stretch across from one side of 





poses, 
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| 


| a club foot. 
| it appears as if that part of the instep near the toes had 


the way to the other. They are paved pretty regularly 
with flags of stone, and may be about five or six yards 
in width. They are kept in very good order, and tole- 
rably quiet, as they are both wider, and have not so many 
coolies passing through with their goods on their shoul- 
ders, as the other streets beyond the factories. The 
passengers, in general, consist of foreigners, and natives 
of the male sex connected with the shops. Very few 
women, even of the lower orders, are to be seen in the 
streets. Sometimes you may observe one or two old 
women toddling about and staring at the strangers. 

The curious Chinese custom of forcing the feet of the 
members of the fair sex into their distorted and unnatu- 
ral shape, is not of great advantage to them when they 
walk abroad. It appears very ridiculous to European 
eyes, to see an old lady, verging into dotage, believing 
all eyes are turned upon her in admiration, because her 
feet are no larger than those of a child five or six years 
of age. As she walks through the streets, her progres- 
sive motion would incline you to believe that she had 
had the misfortune to lose both her legs, and was obliged 
to get about as well as she was able on a couple of wood- 
en stumps. You fee! a great temptation to go up and 
offer the old lady the use of your stick to help her along, 
as she seems in danger of falling every moment. In 
this tottering manner they proceed, and, if they wish to 
look behind them, they are obliged to stop and then 
steady themselves, while they gradually twist the whole 
body round as far as required. This feeble, helpless 
condition of the females is very much admired by the 
Chinese, who delight to see them in danger of falling. 
The women themselves make it one of their principal 
arts of attraction to endeavour to walk, and thus show 
their dependent situation, This is very similar to the 
affected grace of some of our European demoiselles, 
who often exaggerate their natural timidity in order to 
rouse the protecting courage of the lords of the creation. 

This plan of curtailing and distorting a part of the 
human figure is somewhat on a par with the practice of 
the same people in wrinkling and dwarfing forest trees ; 
or that of the natives of the islands, of tattooing and 
painting their bodies. It is entirely a matter of taste. 
The same fashion, which leads the people at one end of 
the world to consider a smal! waist the height of female 
elegance, leads those of the other to prize a diminutive 
foot. When these notions are carried to the extreme, 
and violent means are used to check the course of na- 
ture, what would otherwise have been an elegance be- 
comes a deformity, and the gentle curve of nature is 
exchanged for the straight and stubborn line of art. 
Both these fashions, when carried too far, are very un- 
sightly, and are highly injurious to health. The pain 
which the Chinese beauty must suffer before her charms 
can be brought to perfection must be extreme, and can 
only be compared to the agonies of those compelled to 
wear that instrument of torture, formerly used in Scot- 


| land, called the boot. 


Very soon after the birth of a Chinese maiden of the 


| upper rank, it is the duty of the parent to turn the toes 


of ber child under the foot, and then bandage the whole 
very tightly together. This binding is renewed every 
day, and is not removed during the night, however pain- 
ful or inflamed the joint may be. As the foot is growing 
all this time, a constant pressure is kept up against the 
bindings, producing a degree of agony which it would 
be difficult for us to conceive. Those who are blessed 
with a pair of tight shoes or boots, just come from the 
maker’s, can form a faint estimate of the sensation they 
must experience. In process of time, afier years of 
suffering, the growth of the part ceases, and the toes 
become of one piece with the rest of the foot, leaving 
the lower extremity very similar in appearance to that of 
When you examine an old Chinese lady, 


been cut off, and the rest of the soft parts in the vicinity 
brought together in a lump, in order to form a good 
cushion to the stump. Our western notions are some- 
what startled at this odd custom, and we enquire in vain 
how it is possible to discover beauty in this disgusting 
spectacle. But every man to his taste. It appears to 


/have been in practice among the upper classes in the 


celestial empire for many centuries. The cause of 


this singular practice is completely veiled in obscurity, 
but we know that it originated towards the close of the 
ninth century, near the termination of the dynasty of 
In the absence of any information on the subject, 


Tang. 








is a matter of history, that during the reign of the ey. 
perors of the Tang dynasty, the power of the wome, 
and eunuchs had arrived at its greatest height, and tha 
the ill effects of their interference in the affairs of go. 
vernment were severely felt. Great efforts were, there. 
fore, made fo overthrow their authority, which in the 
end completely succeeded. The eunuchs were either 
destroyed or banished the court, and the ladies disgraced, 
We may suppose, that in order to debar the latter jn 
future from interference in state matters, and to render 
their fancied incapacity more apparent, the practice of 
retarding the growth of the foot was instituted. If such 
were its origin, T should think that it must fully answer 
the intention. ‘The constant personal suffering endured, 
must necessarily prevent the cultivation of the mind, 
while the helpless condition of the beauty must render 
her an object rather of pity than of fear, if she should 
aim to tread the rugged path of ambition. In process 
of time, these distorted members were admired, and now, 
forsooth, they bear the name of “ The Golden Lilies,” 
This is one of the few customs which have not been 
adopted by the ‘Tartar conquerors, their ladies still wear. 
ing their feet as formed by nature. 

In the streets, you are occasionally passed by the car. 
riages of the Hong merchants. They are very similar 
in shape to our sedan chairs, but are much more highly 
ornamented. They are borne by means of long poles 
upon the shoulders of coolies, who trot along with their 
burden at a tolerably quick rate, making a noise as they 
proceed for the purpose of clearing the way. Within, 
in au upright position, is the privileged merchant, with 
an appearance of great gravity and integrity in his coun- 
tenance. They are, in general, a worthy set of men, 
and, considering the difficult situation in which they are 
placed, have conducted themselves with propriety, and 
often gained the entire confidence and friendship of the 
foreigners. ‘Their carriages have frequently been the 
bone of contention between the resident merchants and 
the Jocal authorities. With the characteristic jealousy 
of the Chinese government, no foreigner is allowed to 
ride in one of them, or to use any other kind of carriage 
whatever. Even the president of the select committee, 
in the company’s time, was refused this privilege, al- 
though it formed one of the articles in several of the 
petitions which were sent to the viceroy. Perhaps it 
was a subject not worth creating a disturbance about, 
but it would have been better if this point could have 
been gained, as it would have added considerable im- 
portance to our merchants in the eyes of the natives, 
whereas at present they must seem very inferior to those 
of the Hong. This policy is, however, of a piece with 
their plan of proceedings towards the Europeans, whom 
they feign to consider a troublesome, intruding race of 
people, of very little importance even in their own coun- 
try, and of no service whatever to the “ black-haired 
race.” 

The houses are connected together in Chinese towns 
in the same way as with us, and the doors of the shops 
open into the streets in a regular manner. In the cities 
to the northward, long poles project from the houses, 
bearing flags with inscriptions of the name and trade of 
the inhabitant. Nothing of the kind is seen at Canton, 
and little ornament or show is made in front of the shops. 
In China street, there is merely a small black board 
fastened up, containing the name and occupation of the 
tradesman, and some account of the goods to be found 
within. ‘There is no particular arrangement of the shops 
in the two principal streets, those which are most fre- 
quented by visiters containing chow-chow articles ; that 
is, a mixture or assortment of all those which are in 
most general demand by new comers. Others are de- 
voted to the sale of some particular class of goods, or 
for the exercise of some one art. Thus, there are the 
dealers in lacker-ware, the ivory carvers and turners, the 
silversmiths, &c., and a great number for the residence 
of artists and colourmen, 

When you push open the door and enter one of these 
stores, a general warehouse for instance, you are wel- 
comed by the master of the house or one of his numer- 
ous partners. He usually salutes you with, “ How you 
do?” «J like werry much do littee pidgeon long you.” 
Upon walking in, you find a long room, sometimes par- 
tially divided into two or three chambers by wainscoting. 
At the farther end is a small counter, bebind which 
stands the master of the shop, having the Chinese slate 
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ead the materials for writing before him. Five or six | who traveled into the interior. But while they are de- 


coolies are, generally, in attendance, to bring down and 
show the goods, and to pack them up and run away 
with them to the boat when they are sold. 

Around the room forms are arranged along the walls, 
while chairs are placed in convenient corners. Every 
other part is crowded with goods, as the sale being, in 
general, very rapid, a large stock is required. Neatly 
made shelves are fastened around the apartment from 
the top to the bottom, while the more bulky articles are 
piled in an orderly manner in the recesses and unfre- 
quented corners. The more valuable and delicate works 
of art are placed on shelves in glass cases, arranged 
against the walls at the back part of the shop, while 
small drawers and cupboards are filled with fancy articles 
of turnery. 

Upon hearing the usual question, “ What thing you 
wantshee?” you turn round to look more particularly at 
the different articles arranged round the shop. To the 
stranger, who has never visited the place before, a more 
interesting or novel sight could hardly be presented. 
Almost every thing is new to him; and, a8 he passes 
from one object to another, the source of delight seems 
as if it would be inexhaustible. 

There is such a peculiarity, such a neatness and in- 
genuity about every thing made by the Chinese, that a 
European feels in the situation of a child, taken, for the 
first time in his life, into a large toy-shop containing 
what he considers a world of wonders. One object 
after another is taken up and examined, and thought 
well worthy of bearing home, but is quickly eclipsed by 
the next thing which comes to hand. On the first visit 
to these shops, scarcely any purchase is made, because 
you feel a desire to possess the whole. As soon as you 
have selected what you think most curious, and laid the 
articles on one side with the intention of bargaining for 
them, you look round to see if there is any thing else 
you would like to add to the number. No search is re- 
quired, to enable you to find more articles totally different 
from those which you had seen before, and equally worthy 
of your choice. Thus you go on, until all your time is 
wasted without having purchased any thing, and you 
retire with the intention of calling again. 

In addition to the various specimens of carving in 
ivory and wood, drawings, lackered ware, silks, crapes, 
&c., which are to be found in the other shops more par- 
ticularly devoted to one branch of trade, these general 
warehouses contain some things which you cannot get 
elsewhere. Among these may be mentioned the boxes 
of insects, brought from the interior of the province 
where they are collected. Great care is taken in the 
preservation of these little animals, as the bodies of the 
larger ones are hollowed and stuffed with an aromatic 
powder. The boxes are, in addition, made of camphor- 
wood, and lumps of that substance are fastened within, 
The greater number of these beautiful insects are col- 
lected at a mountain to the eastward of Canton, called 
Lo-fow-shan, where they abound, and render the neigh- 
bourhood delightful by the brilliancy of their coJours, 
The Chinese themselves are great admirers of them, but 
do not study or arrange them scientifically. This may 
account for the way in which they are placed in the 
boxes, to please the eye alone. 

Mixed boxes of toys and other playthings for children 
are shown, and are remarkably cheap. The ingenuity 
of the Chinese is particularly exerted in articles of this 
nature, which are prized very much in other countries. 
These people take so much more pains than others in 
perfecting an article of the most trifling value at the end 
of their labour, that even these goods are very much 
superior to the tawdry, painted rubbish of the same kind 
generally found in Europe. Some of the toys seen here 
are of a very superior kind, and, on account of their 
elaborate workmanship and curious machinery, might 
well serve to afford amusement to the child of older 
growth. In no country in the world do the natives seem 
better to understand the truth of the maxim, “ That 
which is worth doing at all, is worth doing well.” 

The fireworks, too, are considered very excellent of 
their kind. Large boxes of these combustibles are put 
up for immediate disposal. The gunpowder of the Chi- 
nese is not very good, and therefore there is not a great 
deal of power in their fireworks. Neither can they be 
supposed to equal those of the West in the grandeur 
and magnificence of the display, although some very 


ficient in strength and force of effect, they are still very 
curiously constructed, and are much more ingenious in 
their adaptation than those of any other nation. Mimic 
carriages and animals are made to be propelled by them, 
while ships, ducks, and fish, are driven across the surface 
of the water by these fiery agents. 

One of the best of the Chinese fireworks is called a 
drum by the English, on account of its shape, being 
similar to one of our national instruments of music. It 
consists of a cylindrical case, in which is contained a 
number of figures folded into a small compass, and so 
contrived as to drop in succession on strings, and remain 
suspensed in motion during the explosion of the various 
fireworks contained within the cylinder. The Chinese 
are particularly fond of these exhibitions, and introduce 
them into many of their ceremonies. It has becn shown 
that the firing of hundreds of crackers forms one of the 
most important parts of their religious duties. They 
say this is done to appease the devil, and certainly it 
appears as if this would be the kind of homage most 
congenial to the warm feelings of his satanic majesty. 
These little popguns are sold in the shops, done up in 
packages containing a hundred in each, and are manu- 
factured so that the whole may be exploded in succession, 
by lighting one of the extremities. 

The Chinese, without the walls of Canton, make as 
good shopkeepers as are to be found in any part of the 
world. The business which can be transacted by them 
in a short space of time is truly astonishing. Every 
thing is arranged in excellent order, always ready to be 
got at in a moment, and not a single article is mislaid or 
neglected. They take the greatest pains to please, and 
are always ready to show their goods, even if you have 
no intention of purchasing. 

Those shopkeepers who have never been detected in 
trying to cheat their customers, get a good name among 
the foreigners, and are recommended by them to the new 
comers. Some of them are very punctilious in execut- 
ing orders in an honourable manner, that they may not 
“ lose face,” as they callit. So very prevalent, however, 
is the system of cheating, not only the foreigners, which 
they consider a praiseworthy action, but even their own 
countrymen, that it is not at all uncommon for the words 
“ Pou-hoa,” to be written over a door in large characters, 
and this is intended as a particular attraction to the pass- 
ers-by, as it means, “ No cheating here.” 

When you have selected the articles that you intend 
to purchase, the shopkeeper runs up the amount in a 
moment upon his swan-pan, and then the bargain is soon 
completed. When you have settled the affair, the shop- 
men and coolies set to work to pack up and arrange the 
goods ready to send away, and it is astonishing with 
what rapidity this is done. These people never make 
any extra charge for the packages which are required, 


even the smallest articles. These envelopes are often 
very curious of themselves, and are always made in a 


but are most liberal in giving proper boxes and cases for | 


Thus it forms one of the items in the bill of port-charges, 
the cumshaw paid by most vessels being more than two 
thousand dollars each for the liberty of trading. It has 
been mentioned that the tailors and other tradesmen have 
to pay this duty largely to their customers, and the com- 
pradores must be at some expense on this account every 
time a ship leaves, as they give cumshaws to every one 
on board according to their station. 

As soon as you enter a shop, and have taken your 
seat in order to commence business with the tradesmen, 
a teapot and two or three little cups are brought in by 
an attendant and placed on the counter, You are then 
invited to join in sipping this pleasant and refreshing 
liquor, which is handed to you as a common civility, in 
the same way as a Frenchman would offer his snuff-box 
or a Turk his pipe. Having settled all the “ pidgeon,” 
and paid for the goods, a chop is written out for them 
by the master of the house, and they are sent away to 
your lodgings or your boat. The chop is piece of paper 
or note, containing a list of the wares, and stating that 
the duty is paid upon them. This answers for a permit, 
and is always carried down with the goods to the water. 
ing place, where there is a mandarin stationed for the 
purpose of inspecting it. 


ee 
CHAPTER XVI. 
Isolated state of the Chinese—Discovery of fire—Uncertainty of 


Mariner's compass—Chi 
nese injustice—Vaccination—Minor branches of art—Lacker- 


original discoveries —-Gunpowder 


ware shops—Caution of the natives—General use of fans— 
Native customers—Their quiet, inoflensive behaviour—Ope- 
ration of varnishing—Coilecting the resin—The varnish tree 
— Real Japan-ware—Chiuese muster—Ivory carving—Sphere 
within sphere—Ho.shing—The skill of the carver—Ivory mar 
ket—Tortoise-shell and mother-o’-pearl— Sandal-wood—Black 
woods—Roots of bamboo—Pleasure derived from the wonder- 
Porcelain trade—Su- 
Manu- 


ful—The figure-stone—Porcelain shops- 
periority of Chinese porcelain—Old and new ware 
facture of large pieces—The city of King tse-tching. 


Placed at the most distant part of the world from that 
which we have always been accustomed to consider the 
centre of civilisation, and bound by prejudice and vanity, 
barriers far more difficult to be overcome than mountains 
tipped with perpetual snow, or stormy oceans, the Chi- 
nese appear to form a distinct race of themselves, and to 
have risen and increased in numbers and refinement like 
the beings of another planet. Although it is certain, 
that in former ages no such severe restrictions upon 
foreign intercourse were imposed as are now found to 
exist, yet there is little doubt that there never has been 
any very free communication between China and the 
kingdoms of the West. ‘The learned Dr. Morrison’s 
opinion on this sulject is as follows :—* Whether the 
ancient inhabitants of Europe had any knowledge of 
China or not is very problematical. There has been an 
endeavour to prove that the Greeks and Chinese had 





very neat manner, 

One of the most curious circumstances connected 
with our dealings with the Chinese remains yet to be 
mentioned. It is their custom of giving a cumshaw, or 
present, to any person who pays a bill. In Europe, 
servants often receive a trifle when they settle the ac- 
counts of their masters with the tradesmen, and in India 
this is so regular a practice, that an anna in the rupee is 
what is called the custom, or regular due of the attend- 
ant, when you pay money in his presence. In China, 
however, when you have settled a bargain, and run the 
shopkeeper as close as you can in making the most 
advantageous terms for yourself, he still expects you will 
demand a cumshaw before you pay the money. It is 
very probable that they manage matters so as to be able 
to afford this little deduction, but it is certain that it is 
very rarely refused when it is demanded. When the 
money is given, the customer looks round and selects 
some article from among the curiosities, of a value pro- 
portionate to that of the goods which he has been pur- 
chasing. This, if approved of by the shopkeeper, is 
added to the rest and sent home for you. Generally 
speaking, the value of the cumshaw is about five per 
cent. on the bill paid ; but sometimes, when a hundred 
or two of dollars are paid at one time, eight, and even 
ten per cent. is allowed. This singular practice seems 
to be universal in this country, as a cumshaw is always 





excellent exhibitions of this kind were witnessed by those 


given by the party obliged whenever a favour is granted. 





| some intercourse, as the doctrine of the metempsychosis 

| was common to both. Rome had, no doubt, a second or 

| third hand intercourse with China, and rumours and 

traditions must have been heard in the West concerning 
it.” 

In the earliest times, eras of which no mention is 
made in our chronicles, the Chinese appear to have com- 
menced the world without the slightest assistance from 
any other nation. Whether they were originally a colo- 
ny from Egypt or a tribe from Hindostan, they must 
have carried very little information with them on their 
route. The simple fact, as recorded, of their having 
lived many centuries without the use, and even without 
the knowledge, of fire, and of having then discovered it 
by an accidental operation of nature, would be sufficient 
to prove this. In Jater times, it may be more a matter 
of doubt what assistance they have received from the 
discoveries of Europe, or how far we are indebted to 
them for many of those things which we consider ori- 
ginal inventions. The knowledge of gunpowder, for 
instance, which had been in use in China many centu- 
ries before it was known in Europe, may have found its 
way hither by means of the Arabians, who formerly 
carried on an extensive traffic to that country. The 
mariner’s compass, too, has with great probability traveled 
westward in a similar manuer. 

The Chinese custom of adopting the discoveries of 
other people and promulgating them as their own is well 
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known, and is in a great measure caused by their over- 





weening self-esteem, causing them to consider that no- 
thing excellent could originate among wild and unlettered 
When by the philanthropic exertions of 
Mr. Pearson, the Chinese had adopted the plan of vac- 
cination as a preventive of the small-pox, it was Dr. 


barbarians. 


Morrison, I believe, who published a small tract in Chi- 
nese, containing an account of the benefits to be derived 
from this valuable agent, and detailing the plan of ope- 
ration necessary to ensure success. Very shortly after- 
wards a new edition of this pamphlet was issued by a 
native publisher, making it appear that the discovery had 
been made in the celestial empire, and making not the 
slightest allusion to the gentleman who had introduced 
it from Europe. 

Uncertain as we may be as to the claims of the 
Chinese to original knowledge on great and important 
subjects, it has never been denied that they have long 
possessed many curious and useful branches of art, in 


which they have greatly excelled, and in which their | 
Most of these have | 


ingenuity is highly conspicuous. 
been introduced into Europe, and, although brought toa 
considerable degree of excellence, are still generally 
allowed to be inferior to the workmanship of their original 


inventors. It forms the principal amusement of the 


visiter to Canton to walk through the streets, and to | 


examine the singular productions which are displayed 
in the shops . 

In the minor branches of national industry, in those 
arts which tend to ornament and enliven society, the 
Chinese have arrived at a considerable degree of excel- 
lence, but in a totally different style from that of the 
other end of the world. 
and untiring patience are required to ensure 
these people have rarely excelled; while 
delicacy of touch and minuteness of detail could scarcely 


success, 


been 


have been expected from the inferiority which is observed | 


in their instruments of labour. 
As we have seen the general appearance of China 


street, and the way in which business is conducted in | 


the shops, particularly those for the sale of mixed goods, 
it will be as well now to proceed to a few of those where 
one line of business alone is carried on. As we walk 
down the street, looking into the open doors on each 
side, our eyes are particularly dazzled by the shining 


glitter of the lacker-ware, ranged along each side of the | 
passages which lead to the farther extremity of the shop. 


Upon stopping to look at these splendid ornaments, we 
cannot but be struck with the vast superiority of their 
manufactured in 
Europe, especially as we see them in Canton fresh from 
the hands of their makers, and undamaged by the salt 
and watery air of the sea, which it is almost impossible 
to exclude from them during the tedious voyage to 
Europe. 


workmanship over those imitations 


The shops containing these articles are fitted up very 
g y | 


nearly in the same manner as the others. Shelves and 


glass cases are arranged round the walls, while the larger | 


articles of furniture, 
placed upon the ground. Some of these latter wares the 
tradesman pretends to set great value on, and will not 
show them to you until you have asked repeatedly for 
“ more number one chop ;” that is something better than 
the last. 
he was afraid of the passers-by seeing his valuables. 
This is a common trick, done for the purpose of giving 
you a high opinion of what you may be going to see, 
and in order to prevent the neighbours spoiling the 
Another cause has suggested itself to me for 
this carefulness on the part of the shopkeeper. The 
door may be shut to prevent your running away with 
the goods. Young midshipmen have, occasionally, taken 
up a table for the sake of the jest, and actually succeed- 
ed in carrying it to their hotels in spite of the opposition 
of crowds of natives, When all is snug, the shopkeeper 
uncovers the treasure, or brings it out of some secluded 
corner, and places it in a good light for inspection. Some 
of the chefs d’euvre are really very splendid, so rich in 
embroidered gold that scarcely a part of the black var- 
nish is to be seen. ‘The houses where these goods are 
manufactured are either within the city or in the back 
lanes behind the factories, and they are sent hither for 
sale. You can see the people at work upon them in the 
back streets, so that you can have those which you order 
made after any pattern you may choose. 

Lackered fans are in very general use among the 


market. 


In works where great ingenuity | 


their | 


such as tables and cabinets, are 


He then goes and shuts the street door, as if | 
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higher classes in China, and the men do not consider it 
at all effeminate to employ them on their own persons. 
In the native drawings and carvings, you will almost in- 
variably find a gentleman with one of these fans in his 
hand, and even the clerks and Jinguists, who come down 
to Whampoa to deliver cargo, consider them essential to 
their comfort. In Canton, you may sometimes happen 
to be present when one or two natives of rather superior 
rank will come into a shop to give an order for a fan. 
They bring the plain wooden leaves before they have 

received any coat of varnish, and with the pattern they 
| prefer lightly etched upon it by themselves. ‘These men 
conduct themselves in a very quiet, inoffensive manner, 
always wishing to give place to the strangers, and would 
even walk away altogether if you would allow them. 
| When the pattern is thus drawn out upon the wood, the 
varnish is laid on in successive coats until it acquires a 
sufficient degree of substance, when it receives the last 
polish from the hand. 

The varnish is of a very irritating and destructive 
nature, as the men are very careful how they handle it, 
lest it should come in contact with the skin. Itisa 
| liquid resin, which exudes from incisions made in the 
| bark of a tree called tsi, which grows in the greatest per- 
| fection in the district of Kan-tcheou-fou, in the province 
of Kiang-see. This plant, about fifieen feet in height, 
| has a resemblance to the ash. When it is about eight 
| years of age, it is fit for yielding the juice, which runs 
| into gourds placed beneath to receive it. So little can 
| be collected at one time, that the night is considered a 
| good one, when a thousand trees yield but twenty pounds 
of the varnish. 

The Chinese originally derived this art from the 
| Japanese, and even now import a considerable quantity 
of the manufactured articles from their islands. You 
| will, therefore, find two kinds in the shops at Canton— 
| those from abroad, and those made at home. The 
| Chinese ware is more highly decorated with gold and 
| figures in bass-relief, but that which is called the Japan 
muster has the varnish of a thicker and more brilliant 
quality. ‘The Japan ware was formerly brought in ship 
loads to England, but now, on account of the competi- 
| tion with our own manufactures, it is almost prohibited 
| by a very heavy duty being imposed upon its importation. 
| 








Carving is one of the minor arts in which the Chi- 
nese particularly excel, and, assisted by their curious 
methods of turning, produces some of the most elegant 
and ingenious ornaments that are to be found in any 
| part of the world. With all the talent which has been 
| devoted to the subject, our workmen have not been able 
to compete with them in this particular. One kind of 
| article more especia!ly has excited a great deal of in- 
| terest, on account of the pains which have been taken 
| to discover the way in which they are made. I mean 
| those large balls of ivory cut in a beautiful manner, with 

from five to fifteen smaller spheres contained one within 
| the other, ‘These appear to be the true Chinese puzzles, 
| which foil the efforts of the Fan-quis, to discover the 
mode of constructing them. For a long time it was 
| supposed that there was some joint or other about them, 
by which they had been fastened together after the balls 
| had been successively inserted ; but this idea was quick- 
| ly banished, when every means had been devised with- 
out success to discover where this invisible point of 
junction was situated. Not to give up the point with- 
| out trying every thing which offered a chance of suc- 
| cess, the ivory globes have been macerated and boiled 
for a considerable time in water, in hopes that the glue, 
or whatever cement might have been used, would be 
dissolved, and thus give up its hold. Since this plan 
has failed, it appears to be perfectly settled that they 
must be the work of the turning lathe, but of the kind 
of instruments used for this purpose we have no concep- 
tion. Many instruments have been made at Birmingham 
and elsewhere for the purpose of imitating these curious 
trifles, but with a very indifferent degree of success. 

Most of the other specimens of art in this line are 
well known in England, and may be bought almost as 
cheaply as in the country where they were manufactur- 
ed; as the market has been for a long time overloaded. 
It is almost impossible to see them, however, in Canton, 
without feeling tempted to purchase ; the workmanship 
is generally so elaborate. | Ho-shing is the man who is 
most relied on by foreigners, on account of the splendid 
collection that he has to show. Some of the pagodas 


| 
| 


marked, that you are afraid to touch them lest they 
should fall to pieces in your hand. Strangers generally 
look with the greatest admiration at those parts which 
are cut into fine lines or threads, and which are evident- 
ly worked by the hand. The Chinese themselves con- 
sider that an inferior degree of merit is due to this part 
of the performance, but think that the great skill lies in 
carving the ivory as deeply as possible without cutting it 
through. Some of their card cases exhibit this kind of 
workmanship in great perfection, as you there see two 
or three strata, if you may so call them, of pictures one 
behind the other. 

The supply of the Chinese market with ivory is al- 
most entirely in the hands of the natives, who bring 
elephants’ teeth in their junks from various places to 
which they trade, chiefly the islands in the Eastern 
Archipelago. After manufacturing the larger articles, 
no part of the material is thrown away. Every morsel 
is carefully preserved, and converted to a variety of use- 
ful purposes. The shavings in particular are highly 
useful, as they are woven with pieces of quill, and made 
into baskets and hats, which are very light and flexible. 
The odd morsels are cut into tooth or ear picks, or are 
made available as fastenings for hair or trinket-boxes. 

Ivory is not the only substance upon which the Chi- 
nese exercise their skill and ingenuity in minute work- 
mansbip. Canton is a kind of entrepét for various 
productions of neighbouring countries, but particularly 
for those of the interior of China. Among these may 
be mentioned mother-o’-pearl and tortoise-shell, both 
very excellent substances for showing the skill of the 
carver, Although these materials do not compete with 








ivory in this particular, yet some very elegant ornaments 
are made of them, by these ingenious people. Many 
kinds of wood are also subjected to their knife. Sandal- 
wood is often carved almost as delicately as ivory, and 
possesses nearly as much hardness and durability. Fans 
and card cases, made of this material, are in high esti- 
mation on account of their fragrancy. It appears that 
in the year 1834 the English and Americans imported 
as much as three hundred tons of this commodity into 
China, equal in value to fifty thousand Spanish dollars. 
The best and largest timber is brought from Malabar. 
It is nearly three times as valuable as that brought from 
the Sandwich and Feejee islands, and contains more es- 
sential oil. Some hard and dark woods, very similar to 
oak, are used, and most beautiful designs are sometimes 
executed on them. A favourite subject with them is a 
kind of boat, supported on a curiously carved piece of 
bamboo, and having a great number of figures cut upon 
it, looking out in different directions from among trees 
and bushes. 

These people are also famous for giving a fanciful 
construction to the chance designs of nature. Thus, 
whenever a bamboo or other tree is taken up by the 
roots, if this part is very wrinkled and distorted, it is 
taken to particular men who are clever in these matters, 
and who give their opinion as to what may be made of 
it. This person points out the resemblance which he 
fancies. to exist between the knots and projections, and 
various natural objects. Under the direction of this 
sage the knife is applied, and very quickly the most sin- 
gular figures are produced. Some of these roots are six 
or eight feet high, and when properly carved are very 
valuable, as they appear perfectly animated with curious 
devices. In some of them every projection grins with 
life, each monste: appearing more horrible thau its 
neighbour. The Chinese have a great idea of the mar- 
velous; their imaginations often teem with ghosts and 
hobgoblins, and they appear to take a great pleasure in 
exhibiting these idealities, in grinning horror, whenever 
they can find an opportunity. We cannot wonder that 
the mandarins should find it convenient to have these 
dreadful images painted upon their shields, or embroider- 
ed on their garments, as they are intended to strike ter- 
ror into those who come before them; but it appears 
singular, that the common people should delight in hav- 
ing before their eyes those things which must constantly 
produce a shudder. The sterns of the merchant junks 
are often ornamented in this manner. The pleasure or 


satisfaction they derive from beholding these unearthly 
images must be of the same kind as that which is ex- 
cited on a winter’s evening, when, collected round the 
fire, the country people listen with satisfaction to some 
dismal story told by a person in a low and subdued tone 








and baskets of ivory are made so thin, and so delicately 


of voice. 


Although each individual shudders as the 
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narrative proceeds, and ' 
moment over his shoulder as he creeps closer to his 
neighbour, still he feels the deepest interest, and would 
not lose a word of the story on any consideration. How 
singular it is, that the greatest pleasure should often be 
closely allied to the very excess of pain! 

There is a mineral production which serves also to set 
their ingenuity in action, This is the agalmatholite or 
figure-stone, a native of the country, It is so soft that 
it can be cut with a knife, and thus the ideal sketches of 
nature worked into form. Realgar, or the sulphuret of 
arsenic, is also frequently cut into figures of men and 
women, which are then brought to this country as great 
curiosities. At the picture shops, in the outside city of 
Canton, there are usually a number of these carved 
works exposed for sale. Some of those made of stone 
are so hard that they would appear impenetrable to the 
chisel of the artist. But there are few things which will 
resist the industry and perseverance of a Chinese work- 
man. 

Although there is nothing peculiar in the appearance 
of the porcelain shops, yet it would be wrong to pass 
them over without saying a few words concerning the 
elegant articles which they contain. In former years, 
porcelain was the commodity which was almost the sole 
object of trade to this country, and was considered the 
most valuable of its products. Hence the term China- 
ware, applied, even now vulgarly to the finer specimens 
of pottery. Of later years, there has been a great deal of 
competition in Europe in the manufacture of the article, 
and a very considerable degree of perfection has been 
attained. Frederick the Great of Prussia took a great 
interest in this branch of industry, and instituted an ex- 
tensive manufactury for it at Berlin. In most other 
countries of Europe the art has been encouraged, parti- 
cularly in England. Notwithstanding these efforts, the 
porcelain of China is considered superior to that of the 
rest of the world, although its exportation from that 
country is considerably diminished. The western nations 
borrowed the art from the Chinese, but have not, as it is 
often the case, excelled the masters who taught them. 
The quantity of this ware formerly sent to Europe was 


very great, but is now reduced to the value of eight or | 


nine thousand pounds yearly. The Americans, however, 
take away to a much larger amount. 
finer kind of porcelain required to supply these demands, 
a very considerable quantity of a coarser manvofacture is 
sent to various places nearer home. 
part of the culinary utensils, required by the inhabitants 
of the Eastern Islands, and the eastern extremity of the 
Birman empire on the frontier of China, Siam, Cambo- 
dia, &c., are supplied by the Chinese junks, while great 
quantities are taken to Bombay by the country ships for 
the use of the Persians and Arabians. 

In the shops at Canton, the porcelain is arranged on 
shelves and other convenient places about the room, in 
the same way as in England; but the show is much 
more magnificent. Splendid vases of enormous size 
attract the attention, by the richness and beauty of their 
colouring, and pagodas, fountains, and water-falls, by the 
ingenuity of their construction. Smaller pieces are to 
be seen having a curious construction within, such as 
those which imitate the intermitting fountain, or the 
wonders of the syphon. It is almost impossible to tell 
to what singular purposes the Chinese have not convert- 
ed this semi-pellucid material, We know that pagodas, 
tables, chairs, shoes, &c., have been made of it, and that 
they have even tried its effect as the framework of instru- 
ments of music. 

There are many reasons by which we may account 
for the superiority of the Chinese porcelain over that of 
other nations, Although the secrets of their process are 
pretty well known, yet it is almost impossible to procure 
the same materials elsewhere. Porcelain is nothing but 
clay, rendered capable of a degree of semi-fusion by the 
addition of some form of silex or flint. It is this latter 
which renders it so beautifully translucent; but acts very 
differently, according to the nature of the clay with 
which it is mixed. In China there is a variety of this 
substance, of a nature so pure and fine, that it surpasses 


that of the rest of the world in its fitness for this manu- | 


facture. A great deal of the success may be attributed 


algo to the pains and nicety used by these industrious | 


people, in clearing it from every particle of dirt, or the 
smallest thread of hair. The colouring is another branch 
for which they are justly famous, and depends upon some 
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THE PAN.QUI IN CHINA, 


his anxious face is cast every | eculiar art of their own which the curiosity of strangers 


has not yet fully developed. 

It is a matter of question, whether the Chinese have 
improved of late years upon their process of manufacture. 
The oldest work is generally esteemed the most in our 
country, and is found to possess exquisite beauty in 
some instances, but its value is, of course, greatly en- 
hanced by the knowledge of its antiquity. ‘The Chinese 


themselves appear to estimate their porcelain in a great 
measure by this standard, and keep their * very old” | 


apart, and bring it out to view only when it is asked for. 
It also fetches a much higher price at Canton than that 
which has been lately made. With regard to the modern 
porcelain, the Chinese estimate it nearly in the same 
way as other people. A tea-cup, for instance, would be 
looked at to note its degree of fineness and transparency, 
the brilliancy of its colours, the drawing of the figures, 
and lastly, the thickness of the vessel itself. For their 
domestic purposes, the modern Chinese prefer the por- 
celain made as thin 
strength, and often carry this so far as to make it no 
thicker than a wafer. This beautiful ware is called by 
them egg-shell porcelain, which probably has given rise 
to the idea that these animal exuvie were actually em- 
ployed as ingredients in their composition. 

There is a peculiarity in the manufacture of large 
vases and immense plates, which is not generally known. 
The Chinese workmen cannot make them conveniently 
above a certain size, lest when the compost is put into 
the furnace to harden, it may be warped and blistered in 
such a manner by the heat, that the original shape will 
be entirely lost by the time it is taken out again. To 
avoid this, and at the same sime to attain the object, 
smaller pieces are moulded to the proper shape, and 
when they have been hardened in the fire are fastened 
together. When the whole has been painted, and re- 
ceived its coat of glazing which gives it the lustre, it 
would require a very experienced person to point out the 
places where it has been joined. It is in this way that 
those large articles of porcelain, such as picture-frames, 
vases, &c., which are so much esteemed in Europe, are 
formed, 

Visiters, while they are remaining a few months at 
Canton, frequently give orders for porcelain to be made 
after some particular pattern, ‘They sometimes show 
their taste by designing the figures and flowers them- 
selves, and it is astonishing with what readiness and 
fidelity these orders are executed, and the more so because 
the Chinese have to send them to the interior, as there 
is no manufactory of fine porcelain in the province of 
Quan-tung. 

The town where all the Chinese porcelain is made, 
the place which stocks the world with these elegant and 
beautiful wares, is situated in the province of Kiang-see. 
Although King-te-tching does not rank as a city, and is 
not surrounded by walls, it has been reported to contain 
a million of inhabitants. This account may perhaps be 
a little exaggerated, but not very much so, when we 
consider the imporiance of the place, and the vast 
quantity of goods which are there manufactured and 
sent forth to supply a very considerable branch of com- 
merce. 

The nature of the business transacted there, causes 
King-te-tching to appear in the distance like a cily on 
fire. Volumes of smoke roll upward and cover it during 
the day, while at night it seems like one grand furnace, 
glowing with fire and flame. It stands on a river, run- 
ning through a plain environed by a chain of mountains. 
Down this stream the fabricated brittle ware is carried, 
and landed at Kan-tcheou-fou, which thus becomes an 
emporium. Still lower down it is carried to Nan-ngan- 
fou, where it is landed and conveyed over the high 
mountains into the province of Quan-tung. 

One of the missionaries, who resided for some years 


at King-te-tching, has given a very detailed account of 


the manufacture of porcelain, and has thus considerably 
increased our knowledge on this subject. 





as possible consistent with its | 


The amount of factories appears to be about five | 
hundred, and, as these give employment to the working | 


part of a million of people, the number in each must be | 


very considerable. Although the wages are exceedingly 


| 


low, as is the price of labour universally throughout | 


| be great, as the materials are brought from a considerable 
| distance, and are of themselves expensive. The principle 


j of the division of labour, is here carried to its utmost 


China, the capital invested in one of these potteries must | 
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limits, since it has been asserted that as many as seventy 
hands are employed in making a single cup or saucer. 
Each person takes one single department, and thus there 
are some who prepare the materials, others who form the 
paste, paint, glaze, bake, &c, &c. 

Those who perform their part in the consumption of 
this beautiful fabric, by drinking their tea from Chinese 
porcelain, may feel interested in knowing the different 
processes which a lump of clay undergoes, in passing 
from its parent earth in the form of an unshapely clod, 
into the elegant vessels before them. ‘There is scarcely 
any thing which can illustrate in a clearer manner the 
industry and ingenuity of man, assisted by the elements, 
in changing the appearance of inanimate matter. 

Within spacious enclosures surrounded by high walls 
the operations are conducted, and are of a very nice and 
delicate nature. A species of granite, containing a con- 
siderable quantity of quartz, and called by the Chinese 
he-tun-tse, is reduced toa fine powder by a very laborious 
method. It first immense 
iron hammers, and then ground down by the hand with 


is broken into pieces by 


the pestle and mortar, This process is of course very 
tedious, and might easily be accomplished by mills, such 
as are used in England; but the Chinese prefer this 
plan, as it enables them as they proceed to pick out any 
extraneous matter which might happen to be present. 
The pe-tun-tse serves as a flux to assist the fusion of 
another matter which gives strength and consistence to 
the manufacture. ‘This is called by the natives kao-/in, 
and is a species of fine clay, said to be similar to the 
growan clay of the Cornish mines. ‘The vicinities of 
Alencon and St. Yrieix in France have been thought to 
produce as fine a variety, but many people still consider 
that it is on the quality of this substance that the supe- 
This kao-lin 
greatest 


riority of the Chinese porcelain depends. 

may be completely dissolved in water, but 
heat of ordinary furnaces produces no effect upon it. 
‘ghe Chinese consider it as the foundation of the work, 
and ridicule the idea of Europeans attempting to make 


he 


porcelain of the pe-tun-tse alone. 

A more expensive substance than the kao-lin has been 
preferred of late years. wha-she, 
and is considered by Europeans to be similar to our 
soap-rock. When the article prepared with this 
inaterial, it is of a remarkably fine grain and receives the 
There is a considerable difference in 


It is called hoa-she, or 
is 


colours very well. 
the proportions of the kao-lin and pe-tun-tse, which are 
inixed together, and on this depends the fineness of the 
article. For the number one, first-chop, as they call it, 
the two materials are in equal quantities. ‘The inferior 
kinds have less of the kao-lin in proportion, the most 
common having but one in three parts. 

Having prepared and mixed the materials, they are 
kneaded together with the hand until they become a 
uniform paste. At this time the greatest taken 
to render it smooth and plastic, and to clear it from every 
In this state, 
it is spread over the surface of slates, until a portion of 
the watery parts has evaporated, and it is left of a proper 
consistence for working. It is then laid upen the turning 
wheel, or moulded into the proper shape with the hand, 
and finished with the chisel. In Europe, it has been the 
custom at this part of the process, to subject the vessel 


care is 


particle of sand or other injurious matter, 


to a certain degree of heat before the glazing is put on ; 
but in China the When the 


vessel is reduced to the proper shape, the che-kao, a 


whole is done together. 
composition of gypsum and some form of alkali, is laid 
on; this gives it its gloss and general colour. 

The process of painting then commences, Very little 
care is bestowed upon the designs; and, as this depart- 
ment is entrusted to men who are paid no more for their 
work than the common labourers at the clay or the 
furnaces, it is no wonder that great defects should be 
frequently discoverable. With regard to the colours the 
greatest skill is shown; and many of them have not yet 
been equaled in Europe in brilliancy and permanence, 
We may mention, in particular, the blues and violets. 

Lapis lazuli is a natural product of China, and was 
formerly extensively used to produce the blue colour, but 
is now almost superseded by a cheaper substitute which 
is sent out from Europe. One of the most curious cir- 
cumstances to be noticed in this part of the process is 
the number of artists employed in painting a single 


specimen. One man traces the outline of a flower, 


| another of a pagoda, while a third is at work upon a 


river or a mountain; a fourth receives it to draw the 
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circle round the edge, while a fifth puts on the pigments mankind, by impressing the most valuable truths of 


according to these marks. Each person has his own 
peculiar department, beyond which he cannot proceed, 
and it is thas that we may account for the odd mixture of 
jumbling together of so many separate and heterogeneous 
objects. 

Every thing being now completed, it remains but to 
subject this soft and plastic vessel to the action of fire, 
by which it is rendered hard and brittle, and the colours 
and glazing are duly spread and incorporated. Although 
this part of the process may appear very simple, yet itis 
found to be one of the greatest difficulty, requiring con- 
siderable judgment and extensive experience. Very 
often, with all his care, the workman finds his pains 
thrown away, his elegant cups and vessels converted 
into a stony mass, or his vases warped and contorted. 
This may depend on the degree of humidity in the 
atmosphere at the time, but more particularly on the 
improper re gulation of the heat. 

As now made, the furnaces are square, ten feet and 
upwards in diameter, and composed either of iron or 
earth mixed with sand. The porcelain, when first in- 
troduced, is not allowed to come into direct contact with 
the flames. ‘The touch of the hand would. probably 
crush the plastic clay ; the pieces are, therefore, lifted by 
means of a wooden fork, having a piece of string sus- 
pended from its points. ‘Taken up with this instrument, 
they are enclosed in earthen vessels lined with the finest 
sand. The smaller cups are laid in piles upon large 
saucers, with the most valuable and finest pieces placed 
in the cenire. When the oven is thus filled, the aperture 
is nearly blocked up, leaving just room for the introduc- 
tion of the fuel; which consists of pieces of wood, supplied 
so abundantly that two men are constantly tn attendance 
for this purpose. 

A superintendent or foreman of the work has to watch 
constantly to ascertain when the baking ts completed, 
This takes some time, but depends in a great measure 
upon the size of the articles. For the purpose of in- 
specting the progress of the work, holes are made at the 
top of the furnace, through which the workman can see 
into the interior. When he judges that the wares are 
sufficiently heated from their being red-hot throughout, 
the fuel is gradually withdrawn, and the heat of the oven 
reduced as slowly as possible. 

When quite cool, the manufactured articles are taken 
out, that the success of the process may be properly in- 
quired into, and it is very fortunate if the whole turn out 
well. ‘l'o show the delicacy which is required in keep- 
ing up the proper degree of heat in the furnace, it may 
be mentioned, that if the fire is applied too suddenly, the 
porcelain is sure to warp, or crack and split in various 
directions. If it be not kept up long enough, there will 
be very little or no transparency in the product, and the 
If the fire be too 
intense, the whole mass may be vitrified, or the colours 
run one into the other. Lastly, if the heat be too sud- 
denly reduced, the otherwise perfect vessel would not be 
annealed, and thus be liable to snap upon the least varia- 
tion of temperature, if it did not fall to pieces in being 
taken out of its fiery habitation. 


colours will not be amalgamated. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
The art of painting—Nationa! taste—Lamquoi the painter— 
Artists’ houses—The shop—Stone carving Rice paper— 
ladian ink—The workshop—Copying—Manufacture of rice- 
paper drawings—Preparing the colours The brushes—Native 
dexterity—State of the artin China—Minut workmanship— 
Ignorance of light and shade—Queen Elizabeth's portrait 
Chinese landseapes— Very old drawings—Paintings on glass 
Lamquoi’s studio—Memento mori Prospect of improve- 
ment. 


Amid the various arts which have been devised for the 


morality and virtue, or recording the actions of those who 
are considered worthy of imitation. 

In no part of the world, where there is any kind of 
community, are there wanting some specimens of this 
noble art, which are valued by those to whom they 
belong. The degree of perfection noticed in these per- 
formances is, of course, very variable, depending in a 
great measure upon the cultivation of the mind of the 
artist ; for it requires, even in our own country, a long 
course of experience to be able to relish its higher excel- 
lences. Thus, among the lower orders in Great Britain, 
a gaudy, showy daub, would be preferred to a Correggio 
or a Raphael, as the expression, grouping, &c., are 
completely thrown away upon such people, but who yet 
admire the brightness of the colours which they can well 
understand, 

In China, a high degree of perfection has been attain- 


' ed in painting, but in a totally different style from that 


of other nations. In nothing is the peculiarity of its 
people better shown than in this particular, appearing as 
if they had had no communication whatever with the 
rest of the world, and derived all their knowledge from 
their own unaided resources. Of late years, they have 
had ample opportunities of improving themselves if they 
had been so willing, but national vanity has not per- 
mitted them to see any thing to admire in the works of 
those whom they please to style barbarians, After all, 
it is impossible to account for national taste in this par- 
ticular. Even if you could clear the eyes of a Chinaman 
from prejudice, it would be very difficult to convince him 


| that he was wrong, and to make him discover beauties 


where he now beholds defects. 
In the western nations, as those of Europe are called 


| by the Chinese, the old paintings which we possess are 


| present day. 


executed in the style which is most admired at the 
On account of our reverence for antiquity, 
and our high admiration of those performances, which 
we have vainly endeavoured to equal, these pictures 


| have been handed down from one century to another as 
| the models upon which all future operations are to be 


| conducted, and the taste of the painters of them has | 


/ an hour in a pleasant and agreeable manner. 


been the standard to which we have constanily referred. 
The Chinese have not had an equal advantage. Their 
style of painting has always been the same as it is at 
present, and, as they have a very great reverence for 
antiquity, they consider it the very acme of perfection. 
Although their drawings and paintings are deficient in 
what we consider some of the main essentials, yet it is 
always allowed, that they come up to and even excel 
our most boasted artists in so.ne of those points which 
they consider alone requisite to constitute perfection. 

To what degree of eminence the Chinese painters 


would attain if they were instructed in the higher de- 
partments of their profession we may give a fair guess, | Three kinds are to be procured at Canton. 
when we consider the beauty with which they execute | 


all that they wish to excel in, and that they are not 
wanting in any of those qualities of the mind, so necessary 
to ensure success in whatever is undertaken. 


To give | made in the city of Canton itself. 





small black board placed over the door, with his name 
and occupation inscribed in white paint upon it. It 
| should be mentioned, that all the houses in these streets 
consist of two stories. In most of the others the trades- 
men reside in the regions above, and, as no Fan-qui is 
allowed to ascend, they there manufacture some of the 
articles required in the shop below. ‘The painters’ 
| shops differ in this particular, that a stranger has access 
| to any part where he may choose to wander, and dif- 
| ferent branches of the business are transacted on each of 
| the floors. 

Lamguoi himself has the highest station in his own 
| house, and you therefore find him with all his tools at 
| the very top of the building. On the first floor is situated 
| the workshop, where the rice-paper and other drawings 
| are executed, whilst the ground floor is occupied by that 
_ which may properly be called the shop. This is the 
| general arrangement of the domicile of all the artists in 
this outside city. Some, however, take distinct branches 
| of the art, and paint likenesses of ships, while others 
| confine themselves merely to that style of drawing which 
| exclusively belongs to the Chinese. It will be necessary 
| now to go through these different apartments, and watch 
| rather closely the operations of the workmen, and the 
| materials with which their beautiful productions are per- 
| formed. 
| Upon entering Lamquoi’s house from the street, you 

pass into the shop where the finished articles are exposed 

for sale. ‘The most valuable of these are the rice-paper 
drawings, which are arranged according to their value in 
| piles one upon the other, in glass cases placed around 
| the room. There are many things sold here which are 
| not made on the premises, but which are considered as 
| belonging to the business, ‘Thus on shelves in conve- 
| nient corners various kinds of stone are placed, which 
| are carved in a curious manner, 

The implements and materials of workmanship are 
zlso to be here procured. ‘These consist of paint-boxes, 
fitted up with saucers of colours, brushes, &c., amd cover- 
ed with beautiful rich silk. Rice-paper, done up in 
bundles of a hundred Jeaves each, is an article which has 
a very extensive sale. It is brought from Napkin, and 
is v lued according to the size of the pieces. The rice- 
| paper of the East Indies is made from the ASschynomene 
| paludosa, but it is supposed that the rice-paper of China 
| is manufactured from some malvaceous plant. The pith 
| is taken out and flattened into thin leaves, which are 
| sold according to their size and freedom from bletnishes- 

That substance which we call Indian ink is made for 
the most part in this country, and has been supposed to 
consist of the inspissated liquid or ink of the cuttle-fish. 
It is now ascertained, however, that it is composed of a 
mixture of a fine kind of lampblack ground up with glue. 
That which 
they consider the best is brought, as they tell you, from 
a place called Pau-kum. The second kind is manuafac- 
| tured at Nan-king ; whilst the third and most inferior is 
The Chinese them- 


an idea of the present state of the art in the Celestial | selves judge of the quality of the ink by the smell, and 
Empire, it will be as well first to describe what we can | by breaking a piece in the middle, and observing whether 


see of it in our visit to the outside city of Quang-tcheou- 
fou. 


Those who have been at Canton of late years, cannot | 


fail to recollect the shop of Lamquoi the painter. His | 


| : or . 
| Or not it presents a shining, vitreous fracture. The 


| scent is given to it by adding musk when it is manufac- 


tured, which being an expensive article, cannot be 
aflorded except for the very best kinds, 
A small flight of stairs, somewhat similar to a large 
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house is the resort of all those who wish to pass away | 
Lamquoi | ladder with wooden bannisters, conducts you up to the 
has been mentioned in a former part of this work, as | workshop on the first floor. There you see from eight 
having been a pupil of Mr. Chinnery, of Macao, and | to ten Chinese at work, with their sleeves turned up, and 
from him received instructions sutficient to enable him | their long pigtails tied round their heads lest they should 
to paint in a tolerable manner after the European fashion. | be in the way of their nice and delicate operations. 


There are others of his countrymen who have likewise | Light is freely admitted from large windows at either 
had this advantage, but have not profited by it in an | extremity of the apartment. The room is not large, and 


| equal degree, so that Lamquoi stands decidedly at the | possesses no other kind of ornament, but the pictures 


instruction and entertainment of mankind, that of paint | 


ing holds a station of permanent importance. People of 
all ranks in every country, and possessed of the greatest 
or the least civilisation, take an interest in the produc- 
tions which emanate from the pencil. 

The cultivation of this art has been encouraged in 
most civilised nations, as its perfection has been con- 
sidered to add much to the glory of the country. The 
professors besides, by choosing the nature of their sub- 


jects, have it in their power to be great benefactors to 


2 


head of his profession in Canton, and has always plenty | which are arranged and fastened up so as to cover the 
of work. His chief occupation is in taking likenesses of | walls on all sides. These are of various kinds, and are 
a small size in oil colours, of the transient visiters to the | put up in this manner for sale. 

city; and when the season is over and his foreign | A great many prints from Europe are among the 
friends have left the port, he finds sufficient employment | number, and by their sid@ are placed the copies which 
among his own countrymen. As he has under him | the Chinese have taken of them in oil and water colours. 


| many natives who follow the other branches of the | Many are brought hither by the officers of the vessels, 


business after the Chinese style, in separate apartments who exchange them for native drawings, or frequently 
of the same house, a description of his studio may per- | for the copy which is taken of them. It is astonishing 
haps serve to give a correct idea of the way of managing | with what correctness the Chinese will follow their ori- 
these matters in the dominions of His Celestial Majesty. | ginal, and finish their copy with great beauty. The 

The house of the artist is in China street, and is | colouring especially is excellent ; and, considering that 
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As you watch these men sitting on small stools placed 


this is necessarily left to their own judgment, often 
F di-plays considerable taste in the harmony of the tints. 
Native drawings of boats, villages, landscapes, &c., 
are among the rest fastened round the apartment, and 
have often a curious and grotesque appearance. Long 
benches, very similar to those used by carpenters in our 
country, are placed about the room, with just sufficient 
space between them to allow the artists to move freely 
in and out. The Chinese are not at all discomposed by 
the presence of strangers, but work away very quietly, | 
and show the greatest willingness to answer any ques- 
tion, or to let you see what they are doing. With a 
little attention, therefore, you are able to make out the 
whole process of manufacturing those delicate and beau- 
tiful productions, which are so justly prized in this 
country under the name of rice-paper drawings. 


pons, 





before the benches, with their little apparatus arranged 
by their side in the greatest order, you cannot fail to be | 
struck with the neatness and delicacy with which every 
little operation is performed. It will be seen tuat these 
dvawings are not finished by copying from others, neither 
are they altogether original, and that a considerable part 


esis: 





is done mechanically. 

A piece of rice-paper is first chosen, which has as few 
blemishes or holes in it as possible, and is as large as the 
value of the picture, when finished, will warrant. They 
have a way of patching up any rents or holes in it, how- 
ever, by placing behind the injured part a small piece of 
moistened glass, very similar in appearance to mica, and 
which is made from rice. When it is thus fastened, a 
morsel of rice-paper can be patched on in front, so as to 
fill up the unseemly gap. 

The paper being ready, it is washed over with a weak | 
solution of alum, as they consider it is thus rendered | 
more fit to receive the colours. ‘This wash is frequently 
repeated during the progress of the work; so that be- | 
fore it is finished, it has received seven or eight coats. It | 
is difficult at first to conceive the utility of the alum; | 
but upon reflection it appears to me, that it is this mine- 
ral which gives such a degree of permanence to the | 
colouring of the Chinese. | 

It is well known that alum differs from most other 
salts, in having no disposition to attract moisture from 
the atmosphere. On this account, it is now extensively 
used on the banks of Newfoundland for the curing of 
the codfish, which would very quickly be destroyed if 
sea salt alone were used. By these frequent washings, 
thin layers of alum are interposed between the suc- 
cessive coats of paint, and thus protect them from moist- 
ure, which would otherwise, assisted by light, very 
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quickly destroy their brilliancy. The Chinese seem to | 
be in no fear on this account, but handle and expose the 
drawings in a much rougher manner than we feel in- 
) clined to do, when we view the extreme delicacy and 
| fineness of the penciling. 
| _ The next process is to trace the outline; and this is 
done quite mechanically. There appears to be a certain 
number of these outlines, which are printed off and sold 
for the use of the artists, as you sce the same figures in 
the whole of the shops, merely differing in the skill with 
which the details are completed. Whatever the subject | 
may be,—whether a boat, a bird, or a mandarin,—it is | 
laid upon the table, and the rice paper is placed over it ; 
and then, on account of the transparency of the latter, 
the figure is easily sketched upon it with black paint. | 
The colours are next prepared, and the process of | 
laying them on in coats is very similar to that of oil 
' painting. ‘The pigments used are always opaque, and 
are ground up and mixed with the greatest care. After | 
rubbing them down very finely with water, by means of 
a glass muller in a porcelain saucer, alum is added, and 
then a sufficient quantity of glue to make them aJlhe- | 
sive. We prefer gum in this country, but the Chinese 
use glue, which the artists always keep ready warmed | 
by their side. | 
A very small apparatus is needful for this purpose. A 
neat little iron trivet is placed upon the table, and sup- | 
ports a small saucer of the size of a crown piece con- 
taining the glue. To apply the necessary degree of 
warmth, the Chinaman every now and then lights a | 
morsel of charcoal as big as a small bean, and places it | 
beneath the pan, renewing it when it is burnt out. | 
Having prepared the colours, the artist proceeds to 
lay on that which we call the dead colouring. The 
general coat of the drapery, furniture, &c., is laid on the 
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| assistance after the outline is taken, but in general they 
| refer to their model occasionally. 


| assistance from the other hand. 


| other smal! subjects on plates of ivory. 


THE FAN-QUI IN CHINA. 
face of the paper; but where flesh is to be represented, 
the pigment is put on the reverse side of the picture, 
so as to produce that beautiful effect of transparency 
practised with such success by our miniature painters on 
ivory. 

Rarely after this is it necessary for the Chinese artist 
to look at his copy ; the perfection of the work then de- 
pends entirely upon his own taste. Some, who are very 
experienced, are able to finish it altogether without any 





It now remains but 
to mention the way in which they work to produce that 
extreme fineness of detail, which is so conspicuous in 
the best specimens of these drawings. In some of them 
the workmanship is so fine that you fancy you can actu- | 
ally see the threads of which the tunic is compose, | 
belonging to a man very little larger than a grain of 

rice. The fine down or rather feathers on the back of a | 
butterfly are often so perfect, that it would appear almost 
as if they had been counted for the purpose. Although 
a great part of this effect is produced by the natural 
texture of the rice paper, still a considerable portion of 
merit is due to the way in which the colours are laid on. 

The brushes employed in painting are similar to those 
in common use for writing, but are made much finer, 
consisting of a piece of small bamboo with the hair 
fastened into one of the extremities. Tie fur is in 
general white or gray; but there are some excellent 
brushes to be procured occasionally at Canton, made 
with a black hair belonging to an animal with which we 
are not acquainted, ‘These last are considered the best, 
but are very scarce, and consequently much more ex- 
pensive, 

In painting a part which requires a number of strokes 
much finer than can be produced by single touches of 
the pencil, two brushes are employed. The smaller is 
held perpendicularly between the fingers of the right 
hand as in writing, while the larger is placed horizon- 
tally between the first and second fingers of the same 
hand. After the smaller brush has been dipped in the 
paint, a fine mark is made with it in the required direc- 
tion. When this is done, the brushes are immediately 
changed ; the large one goes down to the paper while 
the small one supplies its place. 

It would require a little time for a European to get 
into the knack of making this change adroitly ; but with 
the Chinese it is done instantaneously, and without any 
The larger brush is 
then applied, and, baving no colour in it, by a little dex- 
terous mariagement the wet paint is dispersed into an 


| infinity of lines much finer than could be produced by 


any single pencil. By altering the motion of the hand 
in this second manipulation, the threads can be made to 
cross and interlace each other, and thus produce a re- 
semblance to all the kinds of texture which may be re- 


| quired. Glue, mixed with the colours, has this superiority 


over gum, that it does not dry so quickly, and, therefore, 
time is afforded for this minute handling. 
By the side of these rice paper painters are seated 


| others, who are employed in copying miniatures, und 


Their extreme 
delicacy of touch, and accuracy in following their copy, 
render these people very fit for this office. Perhaps the 


| minuteness with which some of them are finished, ex- 


ceeds the labours of our own artists in this branch, but 
they are very deficient in other particulars. ‘The per- 
pendicular way in which the pencil is held by these 
people, enables a finer stroke to be made than perhaps 


| could easily be accomplished by our way of handling, 


and allows them to keep the hand entirely off the paper 


| upon which they are at work, as they merely lean upon 
the wrist and the bended arm. 


Before we leave this room, or studio of Chinese art- 


ists, it will be as well, while we have the different speci- 


mens around us, to examine the state in which the art 
exists at the present time among these children of Han. 
The subjects upon which they exercise their skill, are, | 
of course, extremely various, but there is a great deal of 
difference in the merit of different performances accord- 
ing to the nature of the subject chosen. In the painting 
of flowers, butterflies, &c., we do not look for the higher 
excellencies of the art, but are content if they exhibit 
splendid colours and great minuteness of detail. Ac- 
cordingly we find that these pieces are executed in a 
very superior manner. Indeed, with regard to the co- 
louring, the Chinese particularly excel, whether in re- | 
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} 
he colours, 


gard to the permanence and brightness of t 
or the faithfulness of the tints to nature. 
apparent in the landscapes, which are on the whole the 
worst executed of all the drawings. 

The greatest defect which we notice in examining the 
state of the art in this distant country, and which is most 
repugnant to our notions of propriety, is the total igno- 
rance of the artist with regard to the effect of light and 
Accordingly we find that from the want of this 


his is even 


shade. 
essential, every object represented looks meagre, and 
without the roundness or prominence which is often re- 
This plan of operating is defended by the 
Chinese, who pretend that it is necessary to represent 


quired. 


every thing, not as it appears to be but as it actually ex- 
ists. 
same way as they would carve them out in stone or 
wood. This notion may probably have derived its origin 


They try to imitate objects on the paper, in the 


from this latter process. 

If we suppose that on the first dawn of civilisation, 
natural objects were admired, and some rude attempts 
were made to imitate them, these would most probably 
be executed by carving them out of some solid substance. 
As the art increased in importance, it would be seen that 
it was necessary, in order to ensure success, that some 
outline should be drawn on the block before the applica- 
tion of the chisel. This act would most probably be the 
first step to the discovery of the art of drawing, as it 
would show that objects could be represented on a flat 
surface, 

After the outline has been, by a very natural transi- 
tion, drawn upon paper or any otber portable material, 
the colouring would very soon follow, and however ex- 
cellently this might in process of time be performed, still 
the design would be of the same nature as if it was 
me rely to serve for the commencement to a piece of 
sculpture. 

Thus far the Chinese have gone in the discovery of 
the powers of the pencil. It would have required a fresh 
invention to find out that by imitating the chiaro-scuro, 
the whole might be 
plished on a piece of paper, which they could then pro- 
duce alone by the labour of the sculptor on a hard and 
bulky material, ‘The art thus constituted, has arrived 
through successive ages at its present state of perfection 
with were ac- 


resemblance of an object accom- 


in those branches which the Chinese 
quainted, 

Gorgeous colouring being now the main object to be 
attained, every thing which makes the painting look dull 
is considered a defect. On this account they object to 
the European pictures, as they look upon the shaded 
parts as so many portions sineared over and obscured 
with black paint. Thus, when shown at the time of 
one of our embassies to the capital, a portrait of George 
III., they said that it would have been all very well if 
the face had not been obscured by that dirty patch: 
meaning the dark shades on one side of the face. 

This want of taste, however singular it may appear, 
minds. 


) vulgar and uneducated 


Is yel very common |! 
Thus, even in our own country at the present time, it is 
not at all unfrequent to hear servants and others of the 
lower orders object to shadows at the side and bottom 
of the nose in a portrait, as so much smut which has 
accidentally been placed there. Another still more 
striking illustration of its occurrence, even in a highly 
cultivated and exalted be found in the 
history of England’s queen, Elizabeth, who, when her 
portrait was to be painted, insisted that no shadow should 
She considered that the 


personage, is to 


appear upon the countenance. 
painter would offer a personal affront to her if he allows 
ed the least obscurity to be seen on the face of majesty. 
The painting, which was the result « f this mandate, was 
executed, and is to be seen at the present day in the long 
room of the British Museum. 

In some of the native drawings, a considerable degree 
is produced, much more than might be 
is scarcely possible to give beauty to 


of expression 
expected ; but it 
the countenances, as the features must necessarily be 
flat and square ; a few, however, of the ladies delineated 
in the rice paper drawings form an exception, as they 
really are very pretty. 

Designing and grouping are other of the higher ex- 
cellences in which they are very defective. With regard 
to the latter quality no apology can be made, but the 
imperfections in the former may, in some measure, be 
attributed to their singular notion before mentioned, that 
they ought to represent objects as they really are, not as 
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they appear to be. Thus a leg or an arm is drawn of 
the same length, whatever its position, and no kind of 


effort at fore-s! 


This defect in the drawing may also be occasioned in 
hy their practice of sketching every object 
as if it stood directly in front of them. Their ships, 
birds, &c., are painted in this manner with very little 
variation ; so that you searcely ever see a view of the 


jortentog it observable. 


some degree 


head or stern of a junk, whatever number of them there 


may be in one picture, If therefore the human figure 
is drawn in this mannet, as svon as one part is sketched, 
it would be necessary in a manner to turn the subject 
round in order to get a front view of the other parts 
which were only partly visible before ; and thus the 
limbs often appear as if they were dislocated. The 
shading, however, would make a considerable alteration 
for the better if it were present, and take off a great por- 
tion of the distortea appearance. 

The rice paper drawings of the grand mandarins and 
their ladies are considered the best of their kind, and 
great pains is taken to give them the highest degree of 
finish. The colouring of them is, for the most part, 
very beoutiful and true to nature, with the exception of 
that of the skin, the tints of which are too uniform, and 
without that mixture and blending of one into the other 
on which its main beauty depends. 

With regard to the Chinese landscapes, it may be 
said that they are in general very defective. Although 
the objects are often very finely drawn, and the tints of 
the colours laid on with great truth and faithfulness, yet 
there is a total want of perspective. The objects in the 
background are as large as those in front, and not the 
slightest allowance is made for that mellowing of the 
tints which is produced by distance. Some few draw- 
ings form an exception to this rule, and would be credit- 
able to a European artist of some celebrity. 

There are some sketchy kinds of landscapes in high 
repute among the natives of Canton, who consider them 
quite masterpieces. They are very scarce, and consist 
of rough outlines of trees, rocks, waterfalls, &c., painted 
with a brush dipped in a single pot of colour. Although 
to our eye these performances have no merit whatever, 
except, perhaps, their freedom, the Chinese reverence 
them somewhat in the same way as we do the rough 
sketches in pencil or chalk, done by Raphael, Da Vinci, 
and others of the old and tell you with a 
chuckle of pleasure that they are “ werry, werry olo.” 

In order to account, in some measure, for the very de- 
fective state of the art of painting in a country so highly 
civilised as China, it may be mentioned that sufficient 
encouragement has never been given to its professors. 
The rulers of the Celestial Empire have not yet per- 
ceived the importance of this branch of industry, in re- 
fining the mind and calming the mere vicious propensi- 
ties of our nature. 

If it had been looked at in this light, it is most pro- 
bable that painters would have ranked verv high in 
general estimation, instead of holding the low station 
which they occupy at present. ‘They would have been 
placed with the cultivators of mind. who are at the top 
of the list. At present they are considered as mere me- 
chanics; as artisans, who manufacture their wares for 
the purpose of sale. [ach of them keeps a shop, and is 
therefore a merchant, or trafficker ; one of a class which 
is esteemed the least of all in this singular country. 

The highest talent is often smothered by prejudice and 
disdain. It is true, that it sometimes rises superior to 
the frowns of the world, and shows its merit in spite of 
and This may be illustrated in 
China, by those few paintings which form an exception 
But it is 
rarely that the art is improved by these single cases: in 
general it requires patronage and public opinion to bring 
it to perfection. 

The higher branches of the art of painting depend 
for their successful cultivation upon the tone of mind of 
the painter. Brilliancy of imagination, sufficient to pro- 
duce the wonders in design, and grace of which the art 
is capable, must proceed from a noble and exalted mind. 
The brow of the genius glows, and his eye sparkles 
with enthusiasm, as he beholds in imagination those 
visions of sublimity and beauty which he often success- 
fully transfers to his canvass. “The cause of this enthu- 
siasm is the hope of distinction, which is the ray of 
light that illamines his often weary and heart-sickening 
pilgrimage through the vale of care. This prospect is 


masters, 


oppression Wrong. 


to the general rule of gross imperfections, 
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held out to artists in the regions of the west, where the 
successful painter holds a distinguished and enviable 
rank, and is often the companion of princes. ‘Thus, in 
a great measure we may account for the progress which 
the art has made in those countries, and for the number 
of exalted men whom it ranks among its professors. In 
China, on the contrary, no such inducement is held out. 
The successful artist has nothing to look forward to but 
to obtain a higher price for his commodities, without the 
least chance of promotion in rank or estimation. As 
innovation would not be encouraged, he would find no 
sale for his pictures, if they were executed in a manner 
at all different from those with which his customers were 
familiar, and he would therefore be obliged to plod on 
again in the same jogtrot and mechanical manner as the 
rest of his countrymen. 

It may be mentioned in this place that the Chinese 
are very famous for their paintings on glass. This is an 
art which is almost lost in Europe, but is very success- 
fully practised in this country. This style of painting 
suits the Chinese artists very well, as it exhibits the 
splendour of their colours. Painted glass must be very 
extensively used in China for ornamenting the houses, 
&c., as, even in the suburbs without the walls of Can- 
ton, great numbers of shops for the sale of this single 
article are collected together, so that the foreigners have 
given the locality the name of Painter street. Our 
Jack tars are much caught by this showy material, and 
generally carry away some trumpery specimens to dazzle 
the eyes of the fair dames of Shadwell! and Blackwall. 

Mounting another flight of steps, of the saine rough 
and upright form as the last, you enter to the sanctum 
sanctorum, and are in the presence of Mister Lamquoi 
himself. A small unornamented room, lighted by a sky- 
light above, constitutes the studio of the painter. The 
whole wainscot is covered with the small portraits of the 
sitters; some having the blue-jackets and the careless 
appearance of English sailors; others wearing the rich 
dress and high cap of the intelligent Parsee; while 
here and there may be distinguished the unassuming 
head of a Chinaman. They rest against the walls in 
various states of advancement. A few are finished, and 
the countenances seem to smile with satisfaction at the 
gallant show they make in their highly gilded frames. 
Others again look sad or cheerful, as they stand forth 
with more or less of the appearance of life, while one 
or two may be seen as a mere outline, promising at some 
future period to come into existence. 

J called at this place two or three times whilst remain- 
ing at Canton, and watched the progress of a portrait of 
a young and amiable friend then on the easel. I took 
an interest in the gradual development of the features, 
as I saw them approach more and more to the resem- 
blance of the face of him whom I esteemed so much. 
But, alas! it never was completed. I saw it the last 
time before I left the country, in its old position on the 
wall of the apartment, neglected and unfinished. It 
was out of the power of Lamquoi to complete it. The 
sitter had ceased to live. ‘he ruddy glow of health had 
been changed since the last visit to the pallid hue of 
death. There the unfinished painting stands, I dare say 
at this very moment, a finished picture of the uncertainty 
of buman life! 

Very little difference is to be observed between the 
studio of Lamquoi and the room of any of his profes- 
sional brethren, at the other end of the world. The 
only thing which strikes the eye of the stranger is the 
small size of the apartment for the transaction of so 
very extensive a business. ‘The painter himself stands 
at bis easel, generally incommoded by the numerous 
visiters, many of whose faces we have seen before in our 
survey of the walls of the apartment, and who cram in 
to watch his proceedings. Most of those strangers who 
can afford it, have their portraits taken by Lamquoi, as 
they consider that they will have an additional valve in 
the mother country, by having been painted by a China- 
man, 

Lamquoi himself is a stout, thick-set man about the 
middle size, an¢ bearing a considerable degree of intelli- 
gence and urbanity in bis countenance. His operations 
are, of course, conducted in the same way as those of 
his European master, but with more neatness than is 

| generally observed. His pallet, &c. is arranged in a 
| very clean tidy manner, and the colours mixed with the 
greatest care. Although he bas, in general, more por- 


| traits to paint than he can well accomplish, and finishes 





them with expedition, he is considered to make no more 
by his profession than about five hundred pounds a Year, 

I bave not heard that he has attempted any other thay 
portrait painting, the higher walks of bis art being at 
present beyond his reach, and probably it will be a Jong 
time before any of his countrymen will be able to pro. 
duce any thing which can compete with the works of 
the European masters. The progress made at present 
is, however, highly satisfactory. Lamquoi is able to 
take a very tolerable portrait. ‘The likeness is in genera| 
very excellent, with a considerable portion of the natural 
expression ; very little stiffness is observable, while the 
colours are laid on with truth, and with a great degree of 
mellowness. Dr. Gall, the phrenologist, makes the fol. 
lowing remarks in his Organology. “ Those eyes, 
whose internal part, and the corresponding palpebral 
commissure are depressed, indicate, as I have discovered 
after twenty years of observation, the great development 
of the memory of persons. Bat having met with this 
faculty in a high degree in persons who had not the eyes 
placed in the manner indicated, I thought I bad judged 
hastily, and said no more in my account of the cause of 
this organisation ; but since then I have found wy first 
opinion confirmed so often, that I have been forced to 
return to it. Every time that I find the eyes so placed 
in an individual, whose organisation is not otherwise too 
repulsive, I can engage that he has great facility in re- 
cognising persons. Idiots have often been shown us, 
who, by their faculty of recognising persons, caused the 
astonishment of physicians. We have constantly found 
in these individuals the above indicated position of the 
eyes.” 

He goes on to state, “It is probable that this faculty, 
carried to a very high degree, may principally constitute 
in a painter the talent of successfully seizing a resem- 
blance. This resemblance is not limited to the features, 
itis composed of whatever is characteristic in the whole 
person, the habitual gestures, the gait, dress, &c. Holl: 
man, the famous portrait painter of Fribourg, in Bris. 
gau, has in an eminent degree the eyes which we have 
described. JT find the same conformation in ‘Titian and 
Tintoret, who both excelled in the painting of portraits, 
In the print of Montaign, who constantly paints the 
whole person, the eyes are manifestly depressed at the 
internal angle. I have often been struck with the direc- 
tion of the eyes of Sterne. It will be difficult to find 
any which present in a higher degree the sign of this 
faculty.” If the above merit any degree of attention, it 
may fairly be inferred that the Chinese “ handsome-face 
painters” possess great natural capabilities for the art, as 
they have all, Lamquoi particularly, the internal angles 
of the eyes very much depressed. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

Chinese festivals—New year of business—Chin-chin Ghos— 
China street—Exclusion of females—Orderly behaviour--Fo- 
reigners in the mob—Exhibitions—Lof-pidgeon— Lamps and 
variegated lanterns—A Chinese illumination—Theatricals— 

Temporary stage— Male actresses— Degradation of comedians 
—Strolling troops—Floating theatres—Royal entertainment 
—Lord Macartney—Collection of plays--Songs and singing— 
Beauties of the drama—Novel dramatis persone—'The back 
streets—Felt statues—Music--Subscription of tradesmen— 
Festivals in general—The emperor and empress—The new 
year—Chinese felicity—Race of the dragon boats. 

No people are more partial to shows and ceremonies 
than the Chinese. They have all the sanction of reli- 
gion and authority to gratify this very harmless inclina- 
tion. The famous Feast of Lanterns has often been 
mentioned, during which the whole country is in a blaze 
of coloured liglit. At particular seasons of the year, 
and even on certain days of every moon, more or less 
parade and gorgeous show is exhibited. None of those 
holidays is perhaps entered into with more satisfaction 
than that held on the fourteenth day of September, be- 
ing the commencement of the new year of business. 
This is the time when the teas are sent off on their way 
to Canton, through the canals and streams of the inte- 
rior, and when the whole of those who are concerned in 
the foreign trade, really commence their laborious but 
profitable avocations. 

On that day, in the evening, a grand gala is held 
throughout the city, called by the natives a “ Chin-chin 
Ghos,” or Thanksgiving, to commemorate this anniver- 





sary of national prosperity. The whole appearance of 
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THE FAN-QUI IN CHINA, 








the ‘suburbs is changed, and they glow with dazzling 
light. China street especially is completely altered, and 
presents @ decided contrast to its every-day appearance. 
Music sounds in every direction, while the squeaking 
voices of the tragedians are heard above the hearty laugh 
of the assembled multitudes. 

As foreigners are not excluded at this time from their 
usual limited precincts, without the walls, they are able 
to watch the proceedings as they make their way among 
the crowd. Even to them the scene is not at all unin- 
teresting, different as are their tastes and sentiments 
from those of the people with whom they are mixed ; 
but they must look on with pleasure and satisfaction at 
what certainly presents great novelty and a considerable 
proportion of beauty. 4 

Walking across the square before the factories, my 
friend and myself found that usually thickly populated 
place completely deserted, and not a stall or a lantern to 
be seen. Every one of the natives was engaged either 
in assisting at or witnessing the show, so that the walk 
was left perfectly free for the measured step of the resi- 
dent merchant, who had seen Chinese festivals too often 
to be tempted to direct his steps towards this one on the 
present occasion. 

As we approached the arched entrance to one of the 
China streets, the hum of voices and the clang of gongs 
reminded us of the approach to a country fair in Britain. 
There is a great resemblance between the sounds you 
hear at an English fair and a Chinese festival. The same 
screeching and screaming, the same discordant strains 
from broken kettle-drums and penny trumpets, the same 
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popping of crackers, and roaring ef tumultuous laugh- 
ter. What is to be seen in China, is, however, very 
singular, and of a much superior character. 

As you stand at the entrance of the covered street, 
you obtain a view of a scene, certainly very beautiful 
but very difficult to describe. Looking along the street, 
you see a perfect plain of closely-packed, well-shaved 
heads of Chinamen, with dangling pigtails, narrowing 
off in the distance in fine perspective, until blended with 
those in the passages and squares on the other side of 
the factories. Above them are depending large lamps 
and chandeliers, mixing their glare with the more mild 
and tempered light which proceeds from elegant lanterns, 
painted with the brightest and the richest colours. 

Following the eyes of the multitude, you look up to 


see the images and devices which are arranged on plat- | 


forms across the strect, at a small height above their 
heads; or to watch the gestures and actions of fantas- 
tically dressed comedians, who are playing their tricks 
in narrow boxes, placed in a similar manner at the ends 
and angles of the thoroughfare: 

Before mingling with them, we naturally looked to see 
the kind of people who composed the crowd. They 
were all men, no women, even of the lowest orders, 
being allowed to mix in such motley assemblies. ‘The 
tunics of these lords of the creation bore evident marks 
of the late dryness of the season, and the reluctance of 
the Chinese to convert river water to any other useful 
purpose than watering their rice. The people were in 
fact of the very lowest orders, and many of them ap- 
peared to have come from the country to be present at 
this city festival. 

Wedging our way among the crowd, which rolled 
about like the heavy swell of the sea, we soon found 
ourselves in the centre of the street, and were able to 
examine a little more minutely the nature of the amuse- 
ments which seemed to give such general satisfaction. 
The shops were all closed, and the street was entirely 
covered in for the occasion, so that it had the appearance 
of along apartment filled with company. ‘The people 
were remarkably quiet and orderly. Not a stick was to 
be seen in the hands of a single individual among them ; 
and, although thousands were closely huddled together, 
and of course a great number of them strangers to each 
other, not the slightest disposition to quarreling was 
evinced. They stared like our country clodhoppers, 
with their mouths wide open with admiration and as- 
tonishment, at what they saw, and as a favourite actor 
tickled their fancy, they roared with laughter, and, rolling 
about with pleasure, often jostled rudely against each 
other; yet every thing was taken in good part, without 
the least surliness or ill temper. 

A kind of ring was generally made round the foreign- 
ers, each native trying to avoid coming into actual con- 
tact with them; but sometimes, when the human tide 


carried for the purpose was sufficient to make them re- 
move to aconvenient distance, as soon as the surrounding 
mob would allow them. This state of meek forbearance 
is to be attributed to the peaceable nature of their do- 
mestic manners, and not, we should think, to inherent 
cowardice or meanness in the Chinese people. 
Projecting across the street, some little height above 
the heads of the natives, were small platforms or hanging 
boards, supporting composition figures executed in a 
very beautiful manner. They were dressed in the first 
stvle, to represent the grand mandarins and their ladies. 
Some were reclining on sofas and couches, while others 
bent over or stood near them in various positions, As 
the expression of the countenances and the attitudes 
were well executed, there was no difficulty in making 
out the stories, which were representations of various 
modes of courtship, and the progress of the suit; the 


when talking to Europeans. 

The ornamented lanterns adorning the vessels on the 
river, and which have been already described, would look 
very miserable indeed if placed by the side of those which 
are exbibited on the grand gala days in the cities, how- 
ever they may attract the notice of those who have jus! 
arrived. In nothing whatever do these people show 
more taste than in these ornaments. The lantern may 
be considered almost peculiar to the Chinese, and, as a 
national ornament, does not give place to any thing to 
be found in any other country. 
silk, glass, paper, and sometimes of varnish alone, over 
a netting of fine thread. 

Tie decoration bestowed on these lamps is often of a 


of their shape. Some of those seen in the interior of 
the country were of enormous dimensions, measuring 
twenty-seven feet in diameter, so that they were like 
large «partments, in the interior of which company 
might be entertained. The ordinary ones are not so 
large, those observed on the present occasion being about 
a couple of feet across, and three or four feet high, but 
still adorned with the most expensive trappings. 

These lanterns are generally hexagonal in their shape, 
with the frame-work carved in the richest manner. Ri- 
bands and silken cords are fastened about them, while 
the gayest coloured tassels depend from every corner. 
They are lined with white transparent silk, on which 
are painted landscapes and figures representing nature 
in her gayest and most winning mood. When lighted 
up within by means of a great number of wax candles 


light, the pleasing eflect of which can only be conceived 
by those who figure to themselves the painted windows 
in the old Roman catholic chapels, or those of our own 
days at the university of Oxford or Cambridge. ‘The 
most ingenious devices are sometimes adopted for the 
purpose of rendering these lanterns still more attractive. 
Figures of men on horseback, birds, &c., are made to 
appear in full motion, by attaching to them small threads, 
which are fastened to a horizontal wheel, revolving by 
means of the heat of the lamp on the principle of the 
smoke-jack. 

The brilliant appearance of these illuminations has 
always attracted the attention of foreigners, and especially 
of those belonging to the embassy of Lord Macartney, 
when they saw them beaming over and reflected from 
the water of the great rivers near the capital. Whata 
splendid state, therefore, must the whole country be in 
during the feast of lanterns, when it is computed that no 
less than two hundred millions of these gorgeous lamps 
are exhibited at one time throughout the empire! How 
paltry by the side of this would appear the most brilliant | 
illuminations which we are able to get up for the com- 
memoration of any great public event ! 

Passing on among the crowd, our attention was next 
directed to the actors, who were exhibiting their powers 
on temporary stages, erected over the heads of the peo- 
ple at the ends of the streets. ‘The representations ap- 
peared to depend entirely upon the skill of the perform- 
ers, as no kind of scenery was visible behind them. A 
narrow platform, with a few bamboos set up around the 
sides and at the back, on which was suspended a coloured 
cloth, was the whole of the arrangement necessary to 
complete this temporary theatre. Although this ex- | 








hibition was intended for the common people alone, and, | 


or lamps, they send out a stream of mellowed, tinted | 


could not be withstood, and many were driven rather | 
roughly against us, the sight of a small stick which we ; 








whole of which is called by the Chinese « Lof pidgeon,”’ | 


They are made of horn, | 


very superior kind, and is only equaled by the elegance | 
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of course, the performances were not of the highest class, 
yet it appears that very little more preparation is con- 
sidered necessary, unless the entertainment is given on 


very important occasions. 

A foreigner may look a long while at one of these 
performances, before he is able to derive amusement from 
it, or to understand how it is possible that any other 
person can do so. One of the first circumstances that 
strikes his attention, is, that the whole of the performers 
are men, no women being allowed to go upon the stage. 
As it is still necessary to represent that interesting portion 
of mankind, without whom no story can be complete, some 
of the men are dressed up as females: a small ledge in 
front of the stage serving to hide the sprawling feet, 
which would otherwise take away all the charm of the 
deception. The “Golden Lilies” being thus dispensed 
with, the harsh natural voice of the male sex is altered 
for the falsetto, and a screaching, penny-trumpet sound 
is uttered, as an imitation of the softer notes of the 
female. When you look at one of these lady actors, 
and notice the distorted faces he makes as he pours out 
this flood of crude, squeaking rubbish, you cannot fail 
to be seized with the greatest disgust, and to stop your 
ears mechanically whenever you fancy it repeated. ‘The 
sound still haunts you, however, wherever you go; you 
hear it resound from one end of the place to the other. 
This, which I considered the characteristic feature of 
the Chinese comedy, is often uttered in so loud and 
piercing a key, that you may frequently distinguish it 
above every other sound in the vicinity. At Whampoa 
especially, I have been obliged to notice it above the 
sound of all the kettle-drums, gongs, and trumpets, which 
were in full operation at some distance inland on the 
adjacent shore, during the festivity of the new moon. 

On account of the poverty of the oval language, the 
meaning of the performers is required to be shown much 
more by their actions than by their words; so that what 
we observe of the drama at Canton, made up as it ap- 
pears to be, of gestures and uncouth sounds, gives us a 
very unfavourable idea of its present staie throughout 
China. It appeared, however, to be very well suited to 
the tastes and opinions of the common people, as they 
roared with laughter, and seemed highly delighted at 
what we were apt to consider vastly inferior to our 
Punch and Judy. But after all, not understanding the 
language, the stranger is somewhat in the position of a 
man in a ball-room, who, having stopped his ears to the 
music, thinks all the company mad for jumping about in 
such an extravagant manner. Opinion and custom are 
the music, which makes the most ridiculous antics pass 
for sensible and intelligent actions, 

However popular the drama may be among all classes 
in China—and there is every evidence that it is so—still 
its professors have never been beld in much estimation in 
that country. It is considered merely as the amusement 
of an idle hour, and no idea of its utility as a political 
or moral agent would appear to be at all entertained. 

The performers are, in general, slaves to the manager, 
and a heavy penalty is imposed upon those who would 
oblige a child to enter the profession ; so that the actors 
are looked upon as the very dregs of society. There is 
no regular exhibition in any public theatre at stated 
times of the year, but the actors go about in troops, to 
be hired by those who can afford to pay for their services. 
Many hundreds of these companies are employed in 
Peking alone, while others stroll about the country, or 
take the course of the rivers and canals in barges and 
floating-houses. Even when the emperor chooses to see 
a play, he has to hire those who are in the most general 
repute, and bestows little favour upon them, however 
pleased he may be with their performances ; nor does he 
attach them to him as a part of his household. 

Notwithstanding these circumstances, no people are 
better employed. An entertainment of any kind is not 
considered complete without a dramatic exhibition, and 
the less opulent individuals will often subscribe together 
to defray the expenses of enjoying together this favourite 
amusement. The public inns, and al] the large private 
houses, have a room which is set apart entirely for this 
purpose, and we have seen how soon and how easily a 
temporary stage is erected when the populace alone are 
to be gratified. 

The princes and grand mandarins enjoy the pleasures 
of the theatre chiefly during their meals, and the stage 
is permanently fixed opposite to the royal table. On 
this the actors play their parts, and assist royal digestion 
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by their wit and ¢ During the progress of Lord 
Macartney’s embassy through the country, every atten- 
tion was paid to the ambassador of his Britannic majesty, 
and to please him especially, one of these moveable 
theatres was erected opposite his temporary dwelling, 
and the actors exerted their skill during the time of the 
repast. But his lordship begged as a particular favour 
that they would dispense with this disagreeable ceremony. 
The Chinese mandarins stared with astonis!iment at his 
singular taste; but, upon his repeated entreaties, with- 


iletts, 


drew the nuisance, 

The drama labouring under such disadvantages, all 
hope of honour and distinction being denied to the per- 
formers, we should not expect to find that China had 
produced many Shakspeares, who had given birth to 
noble and sublime sentiments, No name appears to be 
held in reverence, or referred to with pride, as a genius 
in literature. There many 
writers, however, in this department; for there exists a 


this branch of have been 
collection of one hundred and ninety-nine volumes, from 
which have been selected a hundred plays, supposed to 
be the best productions of the class. Five of these alone 
have been translated into European languages, the titles 
of them being—* ‘The Orphan of Tchao,” «'The Sorrows 
of Han,” “The Heir in his Old Age,” “ The Circle of 
Chalk,” and “ The Intrigues of a Waiting-maid.” 

The defects which are to be found in this species of 
composition well be inferred, from the low 
and groveling state in which the dramatic art is held in 
the country. Sufficient inducements or prospects have 
not been held out by the influential members of society, 
to call out the energies of those who had genius for the 
task of The unities of time and _ place, 
with all those things which are considered by us essen- 
tial to constitute a regular drama, are entirely disregarded. 
The art has not yet had sufticient mind bestowed upon 
it to bring it to any degree of perfection. 

Even the dialogue labours under a great disadvantage. 
On account of the scantiness of the spoken language, 
words are not to be found sufficient to express the stronger 
and more impassioned feelings, so necessary to prodace 
effect upon the stage. Here, therefore, the actor has to 
eke out the meaning of abrupt and disjointed sentences, 
by the most laboured and artificial actions; and, after 
all, the most affecting scenes are finished in such a sum- 
mary and business-like manner, that the effect is any 
thing but imposing. ; 

Another striking peculiarity in the Chinese plays is 
the repeated introduction of singing into the most serious 
and affecting Thus, the author of « The 
Chinese Miscellany” observes, “ The Chinese plays are 
intermixed with songs, in the middle of which the actors 
often stop to speak a sentence or two in the common 
tone On the other hand, it appears 
shocking to us for the actor in the middle of a dialogue 
all of a sudden to fall a-singing; but we ought to con 
sider that among the Chinese, singing 1s added to express 


some great emotion of the soul—as joy, grief, anger, de- 


may pretty 


reformation. 


scencs, as 


of declamation. 


spair. A man, for example, who is moved with indig- 
nation against a 
himself to revenge, sings; a third, who is going to put 


villain, sings; another, who animates 
himself to death, sings likewise.” 

With all these disadvantages the dramas are often full 
of feeling, and read without a considerable 


cannot be 


degree of interest. ‘The quickness of the movements 
and actions would also preclude any of those feelings of 
ennui, which we are apt to experience when we have to 
listen to long-winded and tedious speeches. Those per- 
formances which are to the walls of 
Canton must be of a very inferior kind, a mere con- 
geries of buffoonery ; as the populace is kept constantly 
ina state of laughter, without any mixture of sentiment 
or feeling. 

Those who have witnessed the best specimens of this 
performance, both in the interior at the tables of the 
graud mandarins, and these given to their honour by the 
Hong merchants of Canton, found them bearing the 
same general characteristics, but certainly conducted in 
a superior style. ‘The dresses were remarked to be very 
splendid, but there was no kind of scenery or attempt at 
stage effect. Among the dramatis persone, however, in 
one instance, a singular kind of actor was introduced, 
consisting of a dragon made of pasteboard, from whose 
mouth issued a torrent of fire and flame. The music 
on these occasions was considered by far the most dis- 
agreeable part of the entertainment. At the most solemn 


be seen without 


| occupied on this night by bands of musicians, who sent 
forth their harsh and grating sounds with even more cla- 


| agriculture, the empress may be considered the patroness 


| winding off the filaments, &c. 


| some time is spent in making preparations for it. 
| public offices are shut up, and nothing is to be seen on 
| this occasion bat festivity and joy. 
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and tragic scenes of the drama, the noise of the gongs | Chinese felicity, are sent from one person to another 


and kettle-drums was really horrifying, and such as one 


glery and tumbling were also exhibited at the same time ; 
and, on One occasion alone, a couple of children per- 
formed a kind of minuet to the sound of very tolerable 
instrumental music. 

After having examined the nature of the dramatic 
performances in China street, we passed on through the 
crowd and entered the narrow passages at the back of 
the factories. The illuminations here were not so bril- 
liant as in the other streets; but in the small squares, 
and in the angles of the buildings, exhibitions of differ- 
ent kinds were taking place. In one corner were to be 
seen jugglers playing their tricks; while in another, 
tumblers astonished the people by their extraordinary 
These latter gentry sometimes displayed 
the most astonishing feats of agility. 

As we passed along, our attention was once or twice 
drawn toa silent species of exhibition, which attracted 
a degree of admiration from the natives who occasionally 
stopped a moment to stare. In a rather secluded corner 
were placed gigantic figures of fierce warriors, with all 
their implements of war, and dressed in a very handsome, 
but curious style. Others again were sitting on horse- 
back, decked out with the gayest trappings. The figures 
were made of a substance in appearance like felt, and 
were of gigantic size. ‘These silent spectators of the 
festival were saluted every now and then by the rapid 
report of hundreds of crackers, which were fired by those 
who seemed to be in attendance upon them. We should | 
have had no difficulty in understanding who these gentry | 
were, even if we bad not observed the small sticks of 
incense which were slowly consuming before them. “They 
were idols belonging to the Confucian, or state religion, 
and are always exhibited on Chinese holidays. 

Those passages which are rather wider than the others, 
and are therefore called by the English squares, were 


mInanauvres, 


mour than ordinary. Passing these noisy congregations 
as quickly as possible, we were soon able to regain the 
more open streets, and then to return to the square be- 
fure the factories, 

‘The expense of these exhibitions is, we understand, 
entirely defrayed by the shopkeepers, who are obliged to 
subscribe together for the amusement of their customers. 
Ou the whole, it will fairly be allowed that the amuse- 
ments were varied, and that, considering the tastes of 
those for whom they were intended, they were of a 
superior kind. The people seemed to be highly delighted, 
and behaved themselves with far more decorum than is 
usually observed on these occasions in other countries. 

This, perhaps, may serve as a specimen of the sort of 
exhibition which pleases the vulgar. The only difference 
to be observed between these and others provided for the 
great, is in the costand magnificence of the preparations. 
Some of these festivals have for their object the incul- 
cation of particular moral precepts, or the stimulus to a 
useful species of industry. Of this kind is that men- 
tioned before, which takes place at the commencement 
of the spring, for the encouragement of agriculture. It 
was then shown that the sovereign himself took part in 
the proceedings, and applied the imperial hand to the 
plough. 

As the emperor is thus the patron of one branch of 


of the other, and assists at a ceremony for the purpose 
of encouraging the cultivation of the mulberry tree, and 
the rearing of silk-worms, on which depend the supply 
of the substances most fit for clothing. This festival 
takes place in the ninth moon, when her majesty proceeds 
with her principal ladies to sacrifice at the altar of the 
inventor of silk manufacture. When this ceremony is 
concluded, the ladies collect mulberry leaves for the sup- 
ply of the silk-worms, preserved at the imperial depot ; 
the other operations generally performed in the process 
of obtaining the silk from this valuable insect are also 
imitated, such as putting the cocoons into hot water, 


The celebration of the new year is a ceremony to 
which all classes look forward with great interesi, and 
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Cards of congratu- 





lation, on which are portrayed the three emblems of 
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| These people differ a little from us in their notions 9 
would almost expect to rouse the dead. Feats of jug. | 


sublunary bliss, as they consider it to depend upon thy 
possession of offspring, promotion, and long life. The 
first they represent by a child, the second by a mandariy, 
and the third by an old man and a stork, as this bird jy 
believed by them to live the longest of all the feathere 
tribes. 

Many other festivals occur throughout the year; thos. 
denominated in the corrupt language of Canton, « Chip. 
chin Ghos,” taking place every moon. Some other; 
there are which are held on certain fixed days, and diffe; 
from those which we have been describing. The race 
of the dragon-boats is a very pretty spectacle, and cap. 
not fail to interest the visiters who may happen to be in 
Canton at the time. On the fifth day of the fifth moon, 
are launched into the river boats made very narrow, but 
of such a length that they are capable of holding from 
fifty to eighty men each. Every man works with a 
paddle in the way already described, and of course th, 
rapidity of the motion must be very great. These are 
called dragon-boats from their great length, and the fierce. 
ness with which they compete together. This is almost 
the only time when the Chinese show any rivalry in 
athletic exercises, but they enter into this sport with 
becoming spirit. The long, narrow barges, being ar- 
ranged in proper order, start together, and each stroke of 
the paddles is regulated by the sound of a ‘gong, with 
which one of the men stands up in the boat and beats 
the proper time. In the heat of competition the vessels 
often come into collision, when they are frequently upset 
or broken, the discomfited watermen swimming to the 
nearest shore. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


The celestial empire—Temperate habits—Apothecaries’ shops— 
Chinese docter—Drugs—Ginseng—Wonder-working 
Herb-gatherers— Effects of tea and opium—Jesuit Duhalde— 
Chinese ink—Two doctors at once—Mercury—Quack’s hand- 
bills—Study of medicine—Anatomy—Misplaced knowledge— 
Astrology—Pious work—Singapore doctor—Physiology—The 
shadow in the water—The nose ancestor—Influence of the 
planets—Chinese Pentad—The five colours—The Yang and 
the Yin—Fantastic theories—Doctrine of the pulse—Mahome 
dans—Fortunate days— Animal inagnetism. 
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Before proceeding to examine the shops in the back 
streets without the walls of Canton, we must not omit 
to devote a short time to those in China street, which 
are kept for the sale of the small but powerful simples 
and compounds, denominated drugs. Notwithstanding 
their vain and absurd boast of being inhabitants of 
the celestial empire, the Chinese, with the rest of their 
fellow-mortuals, are constantly obliged to have recourse to 


- whatever oflers them the slightest hope of alleviating the 


thousand afflictions to which flesh is heir. If it were 
possible by temperance and moderation in living, to be- 
come exempted from disease altogether, these people 
would, perhaps, on the whole, stand a fair chance of o)- 
taining that blessing. The strong bar of necessity keeps 
the great number within bounds as to the indulgence of 
the appetite, while, by the excellence of the laws and 
customs, they are kept in such good social order, that 
they do not often derange their health by the indulgence 
of violent and malignant passions. 

But still, even here, the common burden of humanity 
must be borne. The Chinese are nearly as much afflicted 
with disease as any other people, and although many 
causes will operate to give some slight degree of pecu- 
liarity to their complaints, yet still the same general fea- 
tures will always be observed from one end of the world 
to the other. We are no more able to ascertain the 
reason of these peculiarities, than we can give a satis} 
factory explanation of the difference which exists betwee! 
the head of a Chinaman and that of an Englishman. 

The apothecaries’ shops in Canton vary very little 
from our own in their arrangement, however they may 
differ as to the nature and properties of the medicines. 
They are by no means of rare occurrence in Chin 
street, and seem to be much frequented. Around the 
apartments are arranged shelves containing jars and bol- 
tles, and in the different corners and at the lower part 0) 
the room, drawers are placed one over the other, labelled | 
and numbered asin Europe. Ona small counter at the 
back part of the shop stand the mortars, with the usu! 
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jnstruments for writing, and the small box containing | 
the little scales which have been described before. Every 
thing is arranged in the neatest manner and kept ad- | 
mirably clean. 

I used frequently to walk into one of these shops and 
have a chat with my professional brother. He could 
not talk a great deal of English, but was very obliging 
in answering as well as he was able all my queries, about 
the virtues and properties of the medicines and the way 
in which they were administered. He was a very grave, 
respectable-looking personage, and seemed anxious to 
know the way of treating complaints in Europe. He 
was taken ill himself one day, and insisted upon my 
prescribing for him, as he, like the rest of his country- 
men, had a great deal of faith in English doctors. In 
order to find some drugs which might be suitable for his 
complaint, I looked into every pot and rammaged about 
among the drawers. The old man himself assisted me | 
in the search, and pulled out his most valuable panaceas | 
from secret and unthought of nooks and corners. With- 
out finding any thing on which I could depend, I had | 
an opportunity of inspecting the whole of the materia | 
medica, and, assisted by the scraps of conversation we 
had together, of judging in some degree of the real state 
of medicine in the celestial empire. 

There are many drugs which are brought to Europe 
from China, which are considered by the faculty of our 
part of the world to possess very excellent qualities, but 
are almost disregarded by the inhabitants of the country 
to which they are indigenous. Others again which we 
believe to be inefficient, and only fit to be thrown out | 
upon the dunghill, are highly esteemed in China, and 
are there worth their weight in gold. The same reflec- 
tion would probably occur to a Chinese doctor, if he 
were to inspect a druggist’s shop in London; he would 
often wonder what good effect could follow from swal- 
lowing such curious, and apparently disgusting, materials 
as are there kept. It would be a difficult matter to decide 
between them, when so many doctors disagree. 

The greater number of Chinese medicines are derived 
from the vegetable kingdom. There is scarcely a plant 
to be found in the empire, some part or other of which 
is not used by the physicians; so that if the notion be 
correct, that nature has provided in every country for 
the maladies of its inhabitants, these people have an 
ample store from which to make their choice. The root 
of one vegetable, the stalk of another, the fruit of the 
next, and the flowers of the fourth, are each carefully 
collected and dried for the service of the invalid. As in 
every other country, however, some plants are considered 
far superior to the others, so in China you find a few 
which are thought to be universal panaceas. 

You cannot remain in one of the shops a few minutes | 
without seeing a native customer come in to purchase a 
portion of ginseng, which is supposed by these people 
to be superior to every other medicine on the face of the 
globe. Its name, ginseng, jin-chen, or nindsia, signifies 
«The wonder of the world,” or “The dose for immor- 
tality.” Hence the name which has been applied to it 
by our systematic botanists is the panax quinquefolius. 
The cures which are reported to have been performed by 
this drug, would almost make one belicve that it had 
some most astonishing virtues, or that it had none at all. 
It has been said by Pére Jartroux, that the most cele- 
brated physicians of China have written volumes on this | 
root alone. They assert that it is able to ward off or 
remove fatigue—to invigorate the enfeebled frame—to 
restore the exhausted animal powers—to make old people | 
young; and, in a word, to render man immortal; this | 
saving clause being added, however, by the more cau- | 
tious—“If any thing on earth can do so.” The most | 
improbable stories are told of its powers, even at the | 
present day, in the cure of disease, but are not to be 
compared to the extravagant legends which are now 
preserved by oral tradition alone. 

Ginseng is very scarce in the empire of China—the 
only places where it is found being in the mountains of 
Shan-tung and Leao-tong. The chief supplies, with the | 
exception of those obtained from America, from which 
country it is now abundantly exported to China, are 
procured from Tartary, where it is considered of such 
importance, that the deserts where it grows are strictly 
guarded, and heavy fines and punishments are inflicted 
upon those who trespass upon the grounds, or are de- 
tected in the act of unlawfully digging up the roots. No 
herb has perhaps received so much attention, or has en- 

















joyed so long and permanent a fame. It is asserted, that 

at one time the emperor wished to monopolise the trade | 
in this wonder-working root, and actually sent out a body 
of ten thousand Tartars to dig it up. After a search of | 
six months, they returned, having collected but the very 
small quantity of twenty thousand pounds weight; that 
is, about two pounds to each man. The cause of this 
deficiency may in some measure be attributed to the 
cautious manner of collecting it, as it is said that great 
danger and difficulty attend the labour. It must not be 
dug up, also, at any time it may be found, as the herb- 
alists insist that its virtues depend upon its being gathered 
on the ten first days of the second, fourth, and eighth 
moon, when they suppose that the stars are propi- 
tious. 

Like all other drugs in every other country, the gin- 
seng has fluctuated greatly in its value, depending on the 
better or more scanty supply of the market. Formerly 
it was worth eight and even ten times its weight in silver, 
but latterly its price has fallen, probably owing to fraud- 
ulent mixture of other more common roots, The panax 
fructicosus is often substituted for it. Another plant, 
the root of which is called chyn-len, supposed to be the 
ophiorhiza mungos, is frequently made to supply its 
place. This plant, whose properties are tonic and febri- 
fuge, is in great request throughout the East, and fetches 
a high price. 

The ginseng, however adulterated it may be, is in 
general request. The Chinese mix it in their tea and 
soup, and take it with their usual meals, night and 
morning. As it is a powerful bitter stomachic, it must 
tend to invigorate the stomach, and take off in a great 
measure the injurious effects which might otherwise 
follow from the habitual consumption of tea and opium.* 

Great as the number of simples used by the Chinese 
physicians may be, none, with the exception of the gin- 
seng, has attained such celebrity as to deserve particular | 
mention. ‘T'ea, although so invariably drank by all} 
classes, is occasionally administered as a medicine, as it 
is sometimes even at the present day in France; and 
tobacco is also to be found in the shops. Camphor is 
much esteemed—but that procured from the Malays is 
preferred. 

Many medicines are also derived from the animal and 
mineral kingdoms, and a great number from sources 
which appear to have exercised Chinese ingenuity for | 
their discovery. Any dirt or rubbish is occasionally 
made up into pills by the common order of doctors, and 
administered with the most beneficial effects to those 
whose imaginations alone are in fault. In this point, 
the Chinese do not differ so much from the Europeans 
as might be supposed. A few years ago, our own Ma- 
teria Medica contained articles of the most ridiculous 
character, but which are now completely neglected by 
our more enlightened physicians. At the present time, 
however, in Russia and elsewhere, the most out-of-the- 
way substances are administered as medicine. Very few 
compounds can be found in China which have not, at 
one time or other, been thought to possess medicinal pro- | 
Among the rest, that substance which we call | 











perties, 
India-ink, has in its turn had a trial; for when it is very | 
old, its sensible qualities are enhanced, and therefore, by 
analogy, the Chinese consider that it must at the same | 
time have gained other properties which are not so ap- | 
parent. 

It would appear as if the Chinese sometimes put | 
themselves under the care of two doctors at the same | 
time, and take the medicines of both. Our compradore | 
complained to me one day of an affection of the chest, | 
for which I gave him a box of pills. The next time I 
saw him, he begged me to replenish it, as he said they 
had done him much good. Upon my blaming him for 





* The Jesuit Duhalde, who has written a long account 
of this wonder-working root, gives the following as the 
result of his own experience: ‘ Ce qui est certain, c’est 
qu'elle subtilize le sang, qu’elle le met en mouvement, 
qu’etle l’échauffe, qu’elle aide a la digestion, et qu'elle 
fortifie d’une maniére sensible. Aprés avoir dessiné celle 
que je décrirai, dans la suite, je me tatai le poux, pour 
scavoir dans quelle situation il éteit: je pris ensuite la 
moitié de cette racine, toute crie sans aucune prepara- 
tion; et une heure aprés je me trouvai le poux beaucoup 
plus plein et plus vif, j’eux de l’appétit, je me sentis 
beaucoup plus de vigueur, et une facilité pour le travail 
que je n’avais pas avparavant.’’—Vol. ii., page 151. 
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not having finished them sooner, he put his hand into 
his pocket, and pulled out a small bottle, half filled with 
black, dirty-looking balls, which he told me were the 
medicines prescribed for him by his native doctor. He 
said he had a great deal of faith in us both, and there- 
fore thought he could not do better than follow both the 
prescriptions. In short, he gave me to understand that 
he took a dose of each of the pills alternately—two or 
three of mine one day, and half a tea-spoonful of his 
fellow countryman’s the next, until the whole were con- 
sumed. As the old man got better under this novel plan 
of treatment, and as I could not discover the success of 
each practice, as they did who procured streaky bacon by 
alternately feeding and starving a pig, I was content to 
divide the credit of the cure with my unknown brother 
of the central empire. 

Among the products of the mineral world to be found 
in the apothecaries’ shops at Canton, mercury deserves 
to rank the highest, as the one in most general estima- 
tion. A great many preparations of this metal may be 
found—nearly as many as are in general use in Europe; 
but rarely are they to be seen properly prepared, so as to 
be administered with any great deg accuracy. In 
that excellent work on China, lately published by Mr. 
Davis, may be found a statement of the whole process of 
making these chemicals, as observed by Mr. Pearson, 
who had extensive opportunities of observation whilst 
residing at Canton. By this account, the state of che- 
mistry among the Chinese is at a very low ebb, and the 
result of their labour in this art is generally imperfect, 
and at all times uncertain, ‘The metal itself is generally 
procured from cinnabar or vermilion, which occurs 
native in many of the provinces, particularly tin that of 


ree of 


Shen-see. Asa medicine, it is considered a specific in 
some disorders, and is supposed to have formed the prin- 
cipal ingredient in what was called “the liquor of im- 
mortality,” the injurious effects arising from the excessive 
use of which have now excluded it almost completely 
from practice. 

Sesides mercury, many other metals are occasionally 
used. ‘These are either native to the country, or brought 
from the Indian islands, or the Malayan peninsula: so 
that it appears that the Chinese materia medica is well 
stocked with active and powerful medicines, which only 
require proper skill and sctence in prescribing them, in 
order to produce the most beneticial effects. 

The contents of the drug-shops having been examined, 
it now remains but to say a few words as to the way in 
which the shopkeepers dispose of their goods, before we 
proceed to investigate the present state of the art and 
science of medicine in the dominions of his imperial 
majesty. ‘The apothecaries’ houses are very mach fre- 
quented, as many things are sold there which are re- 
quired for daily consumption. Every article is wrapped 
up neatly in a piece of paper, and tied with a morsel of 
the same material twisted up as a string. The name of 
the drug ts then written on the outside, with an account 
of its properties and doses, ‘The inferior orders of prac- 
titioners alone undertake the management of disagreeable 
and disreputable complaints. ‘They paste placards about 
the town, and distribute handbills, in the same way as 
the same class of gentry in our great eities. ‘Thus, in 
many points there is a great similarity between them and 
us, in the management of the inferior departments of 
the practice of medicine-—and in these the Chinese do 
not appear to great disadvantage. But we now proceed 
to a consideration of the higher branches of the art, in 
which there is little doubt that we bave a decided supe- 
riority. 

It must always be interesting to the general reader to 
know the real state of the medical art in any country, 
as, besides the evident benefit which that art is able to 
confer upon the species, by rendering human life much 
more free from misery than it otherwise would be, you 
are able by studying it, to gain a correct notion of the 
state of various collateral braaches of knowledge, with 
which at first sight it might appear to have no con- 
nection, 

Setting aside for the present, the more tangible and 
obvious practice of surgery, it will readily be allowed 
that the science of medicine is the most complicated and 
obscure of all those which the genius of man has ever 
attempted to investigate. Its progress depends entirely 
upon the advancement of a variety of other branches of 
knowledge of which it is composed, and without which 
the practice of it would be a mere blind dependence on 
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experience—a groping ip the darkness of ignorance and 


chance. 
see a little way further than the rest, and cut out a path 
rather less devious than the beaten track ; and thus we 
account for the success of some illustrious men in bar- 
barous times. But those who succeed them are very 
little benefited by their acuteness, as they are still in- 
volved in the same obscurity, and have not the same 
penetration to pierce the gloom. 

There is little difficulty, therefore, in accounting for 
the very slow progress which medicine has made towards 
perfection until of late years. The importance which 
has been attached to the collateral sciences, and the 
adoption of every new discovery to the elucidation of 
the phenomenon of health and disease during the last 
century, have conduced towards the marked change 
which has taken place during that period, and which 
now promises to set our notions ot practice On a more 
solid and reasonable foundation. It will be as well per- 
haps to sbow in a slight manner, how important these 
collateral sciences are to the healing art, and then to sce 
how far the Chinese have proceeded towards their in- 
vestigation. 

Although the knowledge of anatomy is not of such 
essential service to the practice of physic as to that of 
surgery, it is still of gre at Import ince, as it is the found- 
ation of physiology, on which the science more particu- 
larly depends. It may appear of little consequence to 
know the exact position or shape of the heart or liver, if 
we can be certain that either of these organs is affected 
with disease, or that their disordered action gives rise to 
the particular symptoms which are observed. But so 
obscure is the present state of the science, that the diag- 
nosis of disease is one of the most difficult of its depart- 
ments, and often the most acute physicians are deceived 
as to the organ or part affected, and would be much more 
frequently in the dark, if they were not able to investi- 
gate the seat of the complaint hy physical means. It is 
thus that manipulation and the application of that elegant 
instrument, the stethe cope, become so highly useful. 


To know the exact position and relation of different 
organs becomes thus a matter of great importance. In 
this species of knowledge, the Chinese physicians are 
very deficient. They know that there are such organs 
as the stomach, liver, heart, and kidneys; but by some 
strange mischance, they believe them to be placed in 
situations the mosi contrary to where they actually exist. 
Thus the heart is, according to their notions, on the right 
side, and the liver on the left. This misplaced know- 
ledge was noticed by Dr. Abel, among the native faculty 
at Canton, when he was on his return homeward from 
his visit to Peking with Lord Amherst. He found them, 
however, not at all averse to instruction, as they ex- 
pressed great satisfaction at the sight of some European 
plates ef anatomy, and thought that a more acceptable 
present to the empire could not be made than some of 
the same kind, on a larger scale. With one department 
of anatomy, the Chinese seem to be perfectly familiar. 
They know the structure of the skeleton, and have names 
for every littke bone in the body. The cause of this 
knowledge may perhaps in a great measure be attributed 
to the peculiar reverence in which the dead are held by 
the living, as enjoined by religion and national custom. 
They sometimes, as a mark of particclar reverence, dis- 
inter their relatives and re-bury them in more sanctified 
places. Mr. Davis mentions the circumstance of his 
having “stood by an old man while he was taking out, 
one by one, and with the utmost solemnity, the loose 
bones from a decayed coffin; and, as he placed them 
separately in a jar, he made an exact inventory on aslip 
of paper, giving to each its proper place, that none might 
be omitted. The skull was put in last, and crowned 
this pious work-—nor was a bone omitted, even to the 
phalanges of the hands and feet.” 

I remember one day going into an apothecary’s shop 
in the Chinese part of the town of Singapore, and ob- 
serving a number of bones neatly tied and strung to- 
gether, hanging over the counter. Upon looking at them 
more closely, I found that they had belonged to a species 
of black monkey, and were so nicely cleaned, and care- 
fully preserved, that a perfect skeleton of that animal 
might have been composed from them without the small- 
est deficiency. This did not imply a knowledge of the 


bones, but certainly a great deal of care and industry, for 
what, after all, was of no practical utility : the shopkeeper 


A strong and powerful mind may, occasionally, 








| any of our old herbals to convince us, that certain stars 


|} effect their cure. 


| is the part of a person which is first formed in the ovum. 


| explained, it would appear that most nations have, at 


WALDIE’S CIRCULATING LIBRARY, — 


refusing to sell the package for any money, as he kept it, 
lie said, for show, 


to so great a disadvantage. Indeed, they claim a priority 
of knowledge of what we consider our greatest disco- 
veries. The circulation of the blood, which so very 
lately has immortalised the name of Harvey in Europe, 


appears to have been familiarly known to the Chinese | 


physicians for the last two thousand years. Its course 
through the arteries and veins is, however, the whole of 
their information on this subject, as they know nothing 


about its passing to and from the lungs for its purification. | 


The natural good sense, which is so very conspicuous 
in the writings of the men of genius in China, has often 
suggested such remarks as the following, which is taken 
from one of the prettiest of the Chinese novels, entitled 
“ The Shadow in the Water.” In order to account for 
the resemblance between Yu-Kiuen and Chin-seng, a 
girl and boy who were often nursed alternately by the 


| mothers of each, the author remarks—*It is said that 


the faces and figures of children ate very much influenced 
by their nurses ; which, perhaps, arises from the con- 
nection between the milk and the blood. While they 
were together, being as yet infants, and without know- 


ledge, this pair were unconscious of their resemblance to 


each other; but after the separation of the two houses, 
when they were old enough to have their heads dressed 
according to the different fashions of the two sexes, they 
heard people talking about their resemblance: their cu- 
riosity was raised, and they wished for an opportunity of 
making the comparison, to see if what people said was 
true. 
from the south, and there was no possibility of meeting.” 

The Chinese entertain the notion, but on what found- 
ation it is grounded it is impossible to say, that the nose 


From this idea, the first ancestor of a family is called the 
nose ancestor, and the most distant grandson is denomi- 
nated the ear grandson, 

The low state of chemistry and of the knowledge of 
the materia medica in China, and the total ignorance of 
the science of botany, combine with the deficiency of 
anatomy and physiology to render the medical art vague 
and uncertain. The real principles of practice being | 
deficient, it remains to see how far good luck and expe- | 
rience have supplied their place. 

By some curious coincidence which has never been 


one time or other, considered that the heavenly bodies 
have an influence over, and connection with, the affairs 
of men. We may smile at the present day, when we 
hear that in some countries the belief is still prevalent ; 
but a very few years back it was in full force in our own 
country—and even lately attempts have been made to 
revive the notion, 

The history of medicine furnishes repeated instances 
of the belief in the all-powerful influence of the planets 
over buinan infirmities, and we have merely to glance at 


then presided over the plants which were most fit to | 
Culpeper and others have arranged | 


| the vegetables in due order with this idea, so that Mars 





will be found at the head of a list of hot and pungent, 
and Saturn or Venus of cold and tasteless herbs. 

The improvement of the science in Europe has almost 
completely exploded these and other fanciful opinions, 
and we feel the full benefit of the change. China, how- 
ever, has not been so fortunate. She still remains in 
the same state of darkness and ignorance in these mat- 
ters, as we were in acentury ago. Astrology forms a 
considerable part of the Chinese physics, and the five | 
planets which they know, are supposed to preside over | 
the five viscera, the five elements, the five colours, and 
the five tastes. Thus Mars, who is said to be in nature 
hot and dry, takes to himself the most bitter medicines, 
which are red in colour, and when introduced into the 
system, go directly to the heart. These five principles 
in nature, assumed by the Chinese, are similar to the 
Pentad of the European philosophers, Plato and Proclus. 

Quotations from some of the most celebrated works 
on Chinese medicine will perhaps serve to show the ab- 
surdity of their doctrines better than any description. 
Thus, “all medicines which are green, are considered to 
belong to the element wood, and operate on the liver ; 
the red belong to fire, and operate on the heart; the 
yellow to earth, and operate on the stomach; the white 





With regard to physiology, the Chinese do not appear | 


But they were divided as completely as the north | lower balf has that of descending. 


| belong to metal, and operate on the lungs ; and black 
| medicines belong to water, and operate on the kidneys, 
This is the doctrine of the five colours in nature.” —~ 

The mysterious powers of the Yano and the Yur play 
an important part in this as in every other department of 
| Chinese learning. These principles are derived from 
| the revered source of the Y-king, and represent the 
active and passive agents, the male and female energies 
of nature. It is believed by these people, that every 
phenomenon in the universe may be explained by refer- 
ence to these obscvre and awful principles. Thus, « all 
medicines, on account of their properties, that are cold, 
| hot, warm, and cooling, are said to belong to the Yang, 
or male energy in nature; while their tastes, as sour, 
bitter, sweet, acid, and salt, are considered as belonging 
to the Yin, or female energy in nature. Those whose 
properties are strong, partake of the Yang principle— 
while those whose properties are slight, partake of Yin,” 
It would be a task of no great difficulty to show that 
the doctrines of the Chinese science of medicine, how- 
ever ridiculous many of them may appear, are not more 
absurd than many of those which a few years since pre- 
vailed in the most civilised nations of the west—espe- 
cially those which relate to the virtues of particular 
plants in the cure of disease. Thus, the notion current 
in England, some time ago, that the medical properties 
of vegetables were denoted by some external mark or ap- 
pearance on them, is somewhat of the same nature as 
the following doctrine: « Of all roots that are produced, 
the upper half of what grows in the earth, is known to 
possess the property of ascending the system, while the 
As to the power of 
branches, they medically extend to the limbs of the body. 
The peel, or bark, has influence over the flesh and skin ; 
heart (pith) and substance of the tree within the trunk, 
operate on the viscera. ‘That which possesses light pro- 
perties ascends, and enters the region of the heart and 
lungs; while the heavy descends, and enters the region 
of the liver and kidneys. That which is hollow, pro- 
motes perspiration ; that which is solid internally, at- 
tacks the internal part of the system ; that which is hot, 
but decayed, enters the breath ; that which is mollifying 
enters the blood-vessels. Thus, the upper and lower, 
the internal and the external parts of medicinal plants, 
have each their correspondent effects on the human 


| 
j 
i 
| 


| system.” 


Another very singular doctrine is founded upon the 
knowledge of the circulation of the blood, so long, al- 
though imperfectly, possessed by the Chinese. It is 
called the doctrine of the pulse. Duhalde, who has 
writien very largely upon this curious subject, informs 
us that the Chinese physicians profess, by merely fecling 
the pulse in different parts of the body, to be able to as- 
certain the seat of a disease, with the symptoms and 
mode of cure. No questions o1 other means of enquiry 
are necessary, in order to gain a thorough knowledge of 
the state of the patient. They moreover pretend that 
they can discover in this way, whether or not a woman 


| will be blessed with children, and whether the offspring 


will be of the male or female sex, and other equally ob- 
scure but interesting matters of enquiry. 

It would appear as if the Turks and other Mahome- 
dans in Europe and Asia entertained a similar. belief; 
for, at the present day, it is the practice of their. physi- 
cians to prescribe for the ladies, after having carefully 
felt their pulse. The patient is completely hidden by a 
screen, while the hand alone is thrust through a small 
sleeve made in it for the purpose. 

The whole affair, however, is either far beyond our 
powers of comprehension, or the Chinese have arrived 
at the very acme of nicety and precision on this delicate 
subject. They say they can distinguish twenty-four dif- 
ferent kinds of pulse by the touch, such as the hard, soft, 
the wiry, &c.; and assert, that each part of the body has 
a pulse peculiar to itself alone, and having reference to 
some distant organ of the body. Thus, there are three 
pulses in the arm, called the inch, the bar, and the cubit; 
and the pulse at the wrist of the left hand is in accord- 
ance with that of the heart, while the pulse of the liver 
is to be found higher up in the same extremity—and the 
pulses of the stomach, and of the lungs, are to be found 
in the same positions on the right arm. All these things 
appear so contrary to our notions of anatomy and phy- 
siology, that we cannot give credence to them for a mo- 
ment, or believe that they are founded either upon reason 
or observation. 
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In addition to aeas fantastic ra the Diese 
physicians place great reliance upon the choice of for- 
ate days and hours, and mix their art up with all the 


tun 
We are informed 


supe rstitious notions of the vulgar. 


li “ol wise, that the subjects of his imperial majesty have | 
| between local and constitutional complaints, while others 


resorted to the science of Mesmer for the cure of dis- 
eases, and that animal magnetism is frequently practised 
as a remedial agent. 


—<—— 


CHAPTER XX. 

The experience of a thousand years—Inoculation for sm*l]pox— 
The moxa—Fashionable doctor—Want of sleep—Curious treat- 
ment—Schoo! of medicine—History of smallpox—Vaccination 
—Interesting sight —Jesuits—Mr.Gutzlaff— Patients at Wham- 
poa— Affecting scene—Ophthalmic hospital at Macao—Canton 
hospital —Handsome-face painters—Dispenser—Native disho- 
nesty—Dr. Parker—The missioraries— Philanthropy. 

However deplorable the state of the science of medi- 
cine may be at the present time in China, it cannot be 
denied that the native practitioners have yet much more 
success than might be expected from their small stock of 
knowledge. ‘I'he experience of thousands of years must 
have brought forth something of general utility. The 
acuteness and observation of the Chinese have always 
been remarked, and some of the greatest men who have 
ever existed, have belonged to their country. We are 
not surprised, therefore, when we find that amid the chaos 
of confusion and absurdity with which the rationale of 
the profession is encumbered, there should still be found 
many praetica!l and highly aseful remedies. 

‘That which stands deservedly at the head of these, is 
the practice of inoculating for the smallpox, which has 
been the scourge of China from the time of the earliest 
records. It appears that for three thousand years this 
dreadful malady was allowed to run its course, before this 
mitigating remedy was introduced. One of the earliest 
of the patients who submitted to this plan of treatment, 
towards the close of the tenth century, was a young 
prince, with whom it succeeded—and from that time its 
adoption became general. 

The moxa is another of the remedies which has been 
introduced from China into Europe. It is supposed to 
have been learned at Batavia from the Chinese who 


traded there in their junks, and thence brought by the | 


Dutch to Holland, It is thus employed by these people. 
From the stalks of a species of artemisia called gae-tsaou, 
which are bruised in a mortar, the finest and most downy 
parts are selected. ‘These are made into a light spongy 
cone, which, being placed over the part affected, and set 
on fire at the apex, is gradually and slowly burnt down 
to the surface of the skin, producing a great degree of 
counter irritation, without much suffering. 

Although the moxa was at first very extensively used 
in our part of the world, it is not at present so much 
confided in; yet it appears that the Chinese continue to 
use it as much as ever. So great a reverence have they 
for whatever is ancient, that when they say “ it have 
very old custom,” it is equivalent to telling you a history 
of its virtues. Dr. Abel found many Chinamen in every 
part of the country which he visited, who had a number 
of small eschars on their heads, which he had no doubt 
were occasioned by the moxa, They apply it likewise 
in all cases of local pain, and where there is any internal 
congestion, 

Besides these remedies, which we know to be founded 
on proper principles, it cannot be denied that some of 
the Chinese doctors have occasionally been very fortu- 
nate in general practice. A few of those residing in 
Canton have gained considerable credit among their 
countrymen, and have excited the astonishment of Eu- 
ropeans by their success. Without a ray of science to 
illumine them, they have yet stumbled upon useful and 
valuable remedies. We can only account for this by 
the fact, that in the treatment of disease, the same cure 
may in many cases be produced by different drugs, and 
those of a nature totally opposite to each other. We 
have daily notices of this in our own country, and it 
enables us to account, in some measure, for the occa- 
sional success of nostrums and universal medicines in 
the hands of ignorant empirics. 

Many useful and practical hints may often be picked 
out from among the mass of rubbish of which the Chinese 
books on medicine are composed. These are the result 
of reason and common sense, and must occur to every 
thinking mind. Thus, in a Treatise on Diet and Regi- 




















THE FAN-QUI IN CHINA, 


men, translated by Dentrecolles, the author shows the 
great importance of rest at night, thence inferring the 
very excellent maxim, that “ one sleepless night cannot 
be compensated by ten nights of sleep.” Some of the 
writers likewise show the importance of distinguishing 


again seem to have a vague notion of the exploded bu- 
moral pathology, in which every one believed some time 
back in England. 

Indeed, there is scarcely a case of bad treatment by 
Chinese physicians on record, which may not be defend- 
ed by one or other of the theories which have been in 
fashion at different periods in our own country. Sir 
George Staunton mentions the case of one of the suite 
of Lord Macartney, who laboured under a dysentery, for 


which one of the native practitioners administered large | 


doses of pepper and ginger in distilled spirit. ‘This plan 
of practice is so different from what we consider correct, 
that we should think such a medicine poison during that 
complaint ; ; but it would be thought very proper by those 
who give stimulants in febrile and inflammatory 
tions, and much more in the present day by practitioners 
in homeopathy. 

Notwithstanding the elaborate works which have been 
written on medicine by the Chinese, and 
ment, according to Amiot, of an institution expressly 


affec- | 


«i 


| appointed and educated under the eye of Mr. 


the establish- | 


intended for its cultivation in the capital, we still find it | 


in the wretched state in which it has been described, 
and its practitioners and their art held in very little con- 
sideration, 

We have now to turn to a much more pleasant pros- 
pect. Having seen the miserable state to which the 
healing art has arrived, after thousands of years of un- 
guided experience, we have now to view the benefit 
which the Chinese have received from the more en- 
lightened people of the west. 
be no doubt, for even the vain and bigoted people them- 
selves see it in the same light, and are truly thankful for 
the assistance. 

The history of the smallpox illustrates in a curious 
manner, the reciprocal benefit which nations derive from 
each other, This dreadful malady is supposed to have 
originated among the Chinese, and to have spread west- 
ward in a gradual manner among the natives of Western 
Asia, until it became as prevalent with the people of 
Europe, as among those of the Centre Kingdom. The 
disease then ran its frightful course, unchecked by the 
ingenuity and resources of man; spreading dismay and 
horror wherever it appeared, and blighting the loveliness 
and beauty of the fairest works of the creation. As if 
in some measure to compensate the nations of the west 
for the dreadful gift which they had bestowed, the 
Chinese discovered, towards the close of the tenth cen- 
tury, the mitigating effects of inoculation. This practice, 
by which it was vainly hoped that the original disease 
might be entirely eradicated, followed the same course, 
and soon became common as far as the shores of the 
Atlantic. 

Disappointed in the hope of inoculation proving suf- 
ficient to stop the progress of the awful plague, it was 
still practised almost universally, as it was found to 
render the disease much more mild in its attack. There 
was something still wanting to render the victory com- 
plete. It is needless to mention the discovery, of late 
years, of vaccination by Doctor Jenney, and of its almost 
universal adoption throughout the greater part of the 
world. Although the practice of it cannot be said to be 
invariably successful, yet there is no doubt that it is one 
of the greatest boons which mankind has ever received, 
and promises fair, ultimately, to render the smallpox 
merely a matter of history: as a disease which had 
ravaged the world in former ages. 

It would have been hard if the Chinese had not bene- 
fited by this operation, as they had led the way to its 
discovery. 
spreading in an extensive manner over the empire, while 
the smallpox is every where yielding to its influence. 
It was introduced by Mr, Pearson, during his residence 
at Canton as principal surgeon to the British factory. 
It must have been a most excellent service which this 
gentleman rendered to the Chinese, as besides its more 
certain efficacy, it abolished the injurious method of | 
inoculation practised by these people. They operated | 
by soaking a morsel of cotton in the virus, and then in- | 
troducing it into the nostril of the patient; by which 
means, when the poison took effect, it acted more par- 





In fact, at the present time, vaccination is | 


On this subject there can | 


| to their own affairs, 


329 


ticularly on the parts in its vicinity, and the eyes were 
thus frequently injured. 


Dr, Abel, who was in Canton with the embassy of 


Lord Amherst, ‘ Native practitioners have been 


Pearson, 


says, 


and are taking from him the labour of inoculating the 
lowest classes of Chinese. I witnessed the operation in 
a temple near the British factory, on some of the children 
of hundreds of anxious parents, who flocked to procure 
the preservation of their offspring from the smallpox, at 
that time prevalent at Canton.” And he exclaims with 
proper feeling, « If the internal government of China can 
free itself from national prejudices, it will erect a monu- 
ment of gratitude to the discovery of Jenner, and the 
services of Pearson.” 

The natives of the Celestial Empire have for a very 
long period allowed the superiority of the Europeans in 


medicine and surgery. They have constantly sought 


| aid from the foreigners, and have always received it with 


little doubt that many 


the greatest liberality. There 
missionaries understood 


of the Jesuits and other early 
the art, and made it the stepping-stone to rank and dis- 
tinction at the court of Pekin, as a prelude to the propa- 
gation of Christianity. Perhaps it would be diflicult for 
them to have devised a more judicious plan, or one more 
likely to ensure success. 

Of late years, the greater number of the missionaries 
have understood more or less of the healing art, and have 


found it highly available to ensure the good wishes of 


the natives. That excellent Prussian, Mr. Gutzlaf¥, who 
is now residing at Macao, was always received wherever 
he went with the kindest feelings by those who had seen 
him before, and who again eagerly sought his prescrip- 
tions, although his skill was of the most moderate cha- 
racter. ‘The surgeons who were in the employ of the 
East India Company frequently devoted their leisure 
hours, while residing in China, to the service of the 
afflicted natives, and generally with the most marked 
success. After the Company was broken up, these 
officers were no longer employed ; and those who re- 
mained to practise in the towns of Macao and Canton 
had no fixed salary to depend upon, but their services 
were rewarded by the residents individually, as with us. 
Their time was, therefore, entirely occupied by attending 
and they rarely could devote it to 
the Chinese. 

The very lowest and most uneducated 
Chinese are sensible or the relief which they may obtain 
The people near the banks of 


among the 


from English surgeons. 


| the river very often come off to the shipping at Wham- 


| skin were those which chiefly came 


poa, and no surgeon need be without these humble and 
solicitous patients. Frequently, when I have been 
walking on Danes Island, people have accosted me to 
enquire whether I were a doctor, and afterwards to make 
known their infirmities. Diseases of the eye and of the 
under my notice at 
this place, and I have since found that they are very 


| prevalent throughout the country. 


| blind, brought by their dutiful sons to the 


Often, upon looking over the ship’s side, I have seen 
boats come near the vessel, with two or three old men 
sitting quietly at the after part, while the younger per- 
sons have had the management of the oars. For a long 
time I could not imagine what they wanted, nor under- 
stand the meaning of their subdued but frequent calls. 

I have discovered 
totally or partially 
foreigners, in 
That per- 


Upon a nearer inspection, however, 
that they were aged people, eithe: 


hopes of finding relief from their afflictions. 


| son must indeed be dead to feeling, who could hear their 


plaintive, timid cries, and watch their sightless orbs 
turned towards him in helpless anguish, without pitying 
their condition, and being stimulated to aflord whatever 
assistance might be in his power. 

We cannot imagine a human being more miserably 
situated than a poor Chinaman afflicted with disease, 
by his own exertions the scanty 


my , 
lhe power of obtaining 
taken away. 


means of subsistence is, of course, entirely 
Very little reliance can be placed upon the charity of his 
countrymen; for although there are some receptacles for 
anton, yet it is rarely possible 
admission into 


the intirm in and near ( 
for a man living at any distance to e iin 
His only dependence must be placed upon the 
Is placed. 


them. 
devotion of his children, at whose mercy he 
Then it is that a man feels the effects of being blessed 
with children, who are bound by the strictest ties of duty 
and national custem to render him assistance. Generally, 
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the hard-earned morsel of rice is eaten between them, 


but in times of scarcity or national calamity, the son can 


but helplessly look on, and share the common lot of 


misery and vation, 

Besides the slight a 
the afflicted Chinese by the transient visiter or the resi- 
dent surgeons, an huspital has been established lately at 
Canton, for the express purpose of affording them relief, 
It would be difficult to find a more praiseworthy instita- 
tion: one which has for its object a more charitable and 
humane purpose. {[n addition to the relief which it is 
intended to afford to the infirmities of the people, it is 
hoped that ultimately it may open a way to the propa- 


sistance which can be afforded to 


gation of Christianity. 

One Ophthalmic Hospital was opened at Macao in 
the year 1827, and continued in successful operation till 
1832, “ when the increased amount of practice among 


his own countrymen and other foreigners, occasioned by 
Dr. Pearson’s return to England, compelled its founder 
to close its doors. In this short space of time, no fewer 
than four thousand afilicted Chinese were relieved from 


- 
Various maladie 


The hospital at Canton was 


, and many were restored to sight.” 


opened in 
i 


1835, for the purpose of affording relief in affections of 


the eyes; but since then so many Chinese have begged 
assistance for other ¢ nnplaipts 


every class of diseases is attended to. The merit of 


founding this praiseworthy institution is due to an Ame- 
rican Missionary Society, which originally furnished the 
means for its establishment, and sent out the gentleman 
who has the charge of the medical department. 
that period, general subset 






by that means the benef 
have been extended. 
There is nothing, in my opinion, more interesting to 
the visiter to China at the present time, than the exa- 
mination of this Chinese Hospital at Canton. You are 
able through its means to ascertain many things which 
would otherwise be buried in obscurity. The real state 
of medicine and surgery in the country, the nature of 
the diseases and accidents to which the Chinese are 
subject, are the most obvious points of information to be 
gained, but there are others which do not appear so evi- 
dent hasty 


upon a inspection. 


manners of the people are here more fully laid open than | 


The character and | 


| different operations, &c. 


November 


that at the present time | 


Since | 
tions have been received, and | 
al effects of the institution | 
| At the commencement of the Tartar dynasty, the intro- 


| emperor at the court of Pekin. 


| 


elsewhere, in consequence of the intimate relation exist- | 


ing between the patient and the physician. Reserve is 


for the most part laid aside, and the real nature of the 


individual exposed in all its lights and shades, in all its | 


beauties and defects, 
The state of religion may also here be ascertained, 
with all the difficulties and dangers which attend the 


propagation of Christianity, against the express veto of | 


the government. 
think, interesting to the general reader, and therefore I 
purpose to give a detailed description of the institution, 
with the prospects and wishes of its supporters, During 
my stay in China I frequently visited the place, and 
took great pleasure in affording any little assistance in 
my power to Dr, Parker, the missionary surgeon, when- 
eve! any oper itions were to be performed. 

The hospital is situated in a part of the great mass of 
factories which faces the river. The opening is in Hog 
lane. Afiter passing along this crowded, dirty thorough- 
fare, and entering the door, vou find yourself in a large 
hall paved with stone, having a few rooms on either side 
for domestic purposes. In a place like Canton, where 
such narrow limits are assigned to foreigners, it was im- 
possible to procure a piece of ground fit for a new 
building ; so that the hospital is merely a house forming 
a part of one of the Hongs. The funds of the institu- 
tion are also at present very limited, so as not to allow 
any great extent of accommodation. 

Besides this ground floor, there are only two others 
on the first and second stories, and each of these does 
not contain above three or four rooms. On the first 
floor is the receiving room, which is tolerably large and 


well furnished, Around the walls are arranged portraits 


These several points are, I should | 


WALDIE’S CI RCULATING LIBRA RY. 


the operation, notwithstanding the enormous tumours 
and awkward blemishes which have been removed. 

Two smaller apartments open into this large one. 
One of them is intended as a consulting-room for the 
examination of patients, while the other is fitted up as a 
dispensary, for making up and administering the medi- 
cines required. ‘Two or three native doctors are employed 
in the house, one of whom has the office of dispenser. 
All the drugs are put under his care, and of course great | 
trust is reposed in him, ‘The youth I saw there appear- 
ed to be very intelligent, and likely to make a very good | 
assistant, as he knew all the instruments required in the 
A great deal of trouble and 
inconvenience, however, has been occasioned by these 
natives, as their honesty is not always to be depended 
upon. They have frequently stolen the medicines, and | 
often when a particular instrument has been wanted in a 
hurry, it was not to be found. The expenses which 
would attend the employment of an assisting surgeon 
are greater than can at the present time be afforded ; 
otherwise it would save a great deal of anxiety to the | 
gentleman who has now the sole management. 

Above, on the third floor, is the room where the ope- 
rations are performed, and two or three others containing 
beds for the in-door patients. 

This small establishment, which bestows so much | 
benefit to the afflicted, is, as I have mentioned, under the | 
management of the Reverend Dr. Parker, by birth an 
American. He may now, however, be considered a self- 
adopted Chinese, for he has devoted his life to their 
service, ‘The present state of the revealed religion in | 
China will be mentioned hereafter, but it may still be 
necessary to say a few words in this place respecting it. 


duction of Christianity was tolerated by the Chinese 
government ; the missionaries were respected, and fre- 
quently attained to great eminence as mandarins of the 
Subsequently, so many 
quarrels and petty bickerings arose between the priests 
of the different sects, which often broke out into violence | 
and tumult, that the authorities were thoroughly dis- 
gusted with the whole set, and banished them from court, | 
and afterwards from the empire. ‘T'wo or three still | 
remained at Pekin until jately, when the persecution had 
risen to its greatest height, and they were ordered to 
retire to Europe. ‘There are a few native or foreign | 
priests and monks of the Catholic persuasion still lurk- 
ing about in the provinces, but they dare not openly 
avow their object or fulfil their avocation. 

‘The introduction of any new religion into the Celestial 
Empire is now prohibited under the severest penalties, | 
and any person discovered, even at Canton, in propagat- | 
ing novelties, would be immediately dismissed from the | 
country. 


Under these unfavourable circumstances the | 


| ; . s 
greatest caution and secrecy are required, and it must be | 


| proposed first to ensure the good opinion of the people, 


| In this double capacity he left his country, bade adieu to 


in oi! and water colours of some of the most remarkable | 


patients who have been here treated, with their different 
appearances before and after the operation. Whether it 


is to be attributed to the skill of the native limners who | 


execute these works of art, and who style themselves 


over the doors of their shops “ handsome-face painters,” | 


I will not pretend to decide ; but certainly many of these 
men aid women appear as good-looking before as after 


evident that the American Missionary Society has taken 
a very wise course to fulfil its purpose. Instead of in- 
creasing the hatred and prejudices which the Chinese 
already entertain towards the Fan-quis, by an open dis- 
regard and opposition to the laws of the land, they have 


by their disinterestedness and superior knowledge, and 
then gradually to unfold their ultimate intention when 
the minds of the people are prepared. This was the 
course adopted by the Jesuits, and in their hands it prov- 
ed highly successful. ‘They entered into the Emperor 
of China’s service as astrologers and scientific persons, 
and from their merit rose to eminence at the court, after 
which they were able to execute their mission with much 
more success. 

The missionary chosen by the American Society has 
been educated for the purpose, as a surgeon and a divine. 


his family and friends, under the express understanding 
that he should see them no more. His services are 
given gratuitously, and he evinces all the appearance of 
disinterestedness, as he receives no salary whatever, nor 
is he allowed to accept a fee from his patients. Some 
of the richer Chinese, however, will insist upon sending 
some slight present or other, when they have received 
benefit from his skill. In that case it is converted to the 
service of the establishment. It may naturally be sup- 


posed, that the success of this mission depends as much 
upon the talents and imtegrity of the individual entrusted 
with its management, as upon the system on which it is 
| founded. 





This is very true; and here we cannot but 


| contain many of the more bumble suitors, 





think, that the society has shown great judgment in jt, 
choice. Dr. Parker is a man about forty years of age 
is a very good surgeon, and appears to possess all the 
information which is required for his delicate office. 


—<>— 


CHAPTER XXI. 


Chinese hospital at Canton—Pleasing sight—Native patients— 
Ladies from Nan-king—Smali feet—Rouge—The arched eye. 
brow—Obliquity of eyelids—Beauty—The hair-- Married and 
betrothed—Dresses—Female colours—Extreme modesty—The 
twin sisters—Close prisoners—Character of natives—Chinese 
gratitude —The Cheefvo's secretary—Opinion of the American 
—Ma-szeyay’s poem—Numbcr of patients—Prevalent dis 
orders—Aflections of the eyes—Of the ears—Cutaneous dis 
eases—Tumours— Native surgery -- Bad cases—Coutract be. 
tween doctor and patient—Operations—Chinese fortitude— 





Moral courage. 


It would be difficult to find a more pleasing sight than 
that which you may enjoy, by walking into the receiy- 


| ing room of the hospital at Canton, on any of those 


mornings when patients are admitted. ‘The whole room 
is filled with native visiters, and frequently the passages 
On some of 
their countenances curiosity is depicted, as they examine 
the rooms and the strange appearance of the furniture, 


| Others again have the pallid hue of sickness lighted up 


by the ray of hope; while again you may observe the 
joyful face of the convalescent, filled with gratitude and 
love. Those who have undergone successful operations 
grin with delight, and take every opportunity of exhibit- 
ing themselves to the strangers, and giving them en- 
couragement. You can see them every now and then 
go up and make their repeated salams to the doctor, as 
they utter their unfeigned thanks, and often appear so 
delighted as to render themselves ridiculous, 

It may naturally be enquired, to what class of persons 
do these Chinese belong? When the establishment 
was first opened, none but those of the lowest orders 
came for relief, and even they lived in the immediate 
neighbourhood. However, as the fame of the institution 
extended, the rank of the visiters improved, and longer 
journeys were undertaken. At the time I was there, 
people came from very considerable distances, and were 
often of importance in their own country. ‘Two young 
lacies were brought by their friends from the vicinity of 
Man-king, a distance of many hundred miles from Can- 
ton. They were both very pretty and interesting girls, 
the elder being about to be married, but prevented by an 
affection of the eyes; this was soon relieved, and she 
returned to fulfil her engagement. 

Many of the females of the upper orders whom I had 
thus an opportunity of seeing were very good looking, 
and their small feet did not appear to a great disadvan- 
tage after being a little accustomed to them. Much more 
disagreeable was the practice of painting the face both 
white and red, so frequently adopted by those who did 
not seem to need any thing of the kind. This would 
appear to be a universal custom throughout the empire, 
as rouge is always to be found among the presents which 
a maiden receives on her -marriage day. ‘The young 
ladies also take great pains to give the eyebrows a fine 
arched appearance. For this purpose they have the 
under part shaved away, so as to leave the remaining 
portion as thin aud fine as a line drawn by one of their 
writing pencils, and this they compare to the new moon 
on its first appearance. This notion it will be recollect- 
ed is not confined to the Chinese, although in our part 
of the world no artificial process is resorted to, The 
beauty of an arched eyebrow is often alluded to in our 
old novels, and is mentioned, if 1 mistake not, in Shak- 
speare. 

The native drawings on rice-paper appear to me in 
general very correct, when they represent the females of 
the upper orders, That peculiar appearance of the eyes 
with the internal angles very much depressed, which is 
said to be characteristic of the Chinese, is not at all so 
apparent in many cases-as I had been led to suppose ; 
many of the natives whom I have met with having it 
but very slightly, and in others I could not perceive it at 
all. The complexion of the females of the upper classes 
is by no means disagreeable, resembling that of the 
Spanish donzellas, and is relieved by the beautiful tresses 
of jet-black bair, which often hang down in clusters by 
the side of the head. This way of dressing the head is, 
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however, confined to the unengaged damsels ; for when 
they are married, or even betrothed, 
tied up in bunches on the top of the head, and fastened 
in that position by long ivory or metallic pins, very simi- 
lar in appearance to knitting-needles, These project for 
some little distance on either side, and have frequently 
large ornaments fastened to the ends of them, Artificial 
flowers, often very beautiful, are also to be seen occa- 
sionally encircling the temples, when the female is attired 
with more than ordinary care, 

The dresses worn by the members of the fair sex in 
China are extremely rich, some of the most delicate 
colours being reserved for their use alone. The trousers 
are tied round the leg a little way above the ankles, so 
as to display to full advantage the golden lilies, covered 
with their highly ornamented shoes. ‘The shape of the 


upper garments is very similar to that of the men, but | specimens of the whole. 


The long 


they are more covered with embroidery. 
any thing 


sleeves protect the hands from the contact of 


to 7 

| plicit confidence, 
they wear the hair | 
| show itself in 


| 
| 


} 


| are truly sensible of any benefit they 


THE FAN-QUI IN CHINA. 
Gratitude, which is so rarely to be | 
found among the children of the Wes 
the breast of a poor Chinaman. They 
may receive, and 
more than 


seldom fuils to 





generally try to evince their good fecling in 


| mere words, 


cured, but are for the most part returned, 


Presents are frequently sent by those — bei been 
order to | 
make it clearly apparent that no selfish motive prompts | 
| the foreigners to do a good action. However, a Hong 
merchant will sometimes send a chest of tea, or a gar- 


| dener some of his choicest fruit, which they insist upon 


| being accepted ; 


in which case they are put with the 
other stores of the hospital. Among the many instances 
of gratitude shown by these people to their medical ad- 
one or two may be mentioned as 
Lan Alin, a man aged fifty- 
a tumour extirpated from the crown of the 
and 


viser for cures effected, 


had 
The operation proved perfectly successful, 


four, 
head. 


that could injure the whiteness, or damage the long nails | he has since sent his son to the doctor, with “ his ten 


which project from the ends of their fingers. No pains 
are taken to display the shape of the body, although a 
slender waist is considered a great beauty. 


impossible not to be struck with the extreme modesty | district, who was afflicted with 


and reserve visible in the whole of their demeanour. 
There is the same timidity and bashfulness about the 
Chinese maidens, as is so much admired in those of our 
own part of the world. 
nature, and therefore often possess those higher qualities 
of the sex, which are held in such general estimation. 
That these maidens frequently possess charms sufli- 
cient to captivate their native swains, may be inferred 
from the following quotation from one of the most popu- 
Jar novels, As the father and mother were extremely 
plain and very stupid, so, on the contrary, the daughters 
were very handsome and particularly clever. After ten 


years of age, they began to resemble fair flowers glitter- | son, and versified by a friend of the doctor's. 


ing with dew, or fragrant herbs agitated by the breeze ; 
and their beauty every day increased, until, having 
reached the age of fourteen or fifteen, no one could 
behold them without emotion! 
young men in love with them, but even those of a more 
advanced age, when they beheld them, confessed the 
power of their charms,” 

The hospital had been opened some time before any 
females of respectability applied for medical advice, and 
even now they show considerable hesitation before they 
will state their cases. Many also manifest anxiety lest 
their female friends should hear of their speaking to 
strange men, and consider their reputation dependent 
upon their secrecy. Such intercourse is strictly pro- 
hibited by the severe rules of Chinese society, as the 
ladies are considered so inferior to the men that they are 
scarcely admitted as companions. By the customs of | 


They are unaffected children of 


| 


thousand thanks.” 


The most interesting of all the cases, however, is that 


Indeed, it is | of Ma-szeyay, the private secretary to the chefvo of the | 


cataract, and bad his 


| sight completely restored by the operation of couching. | 


| then wrote an ode, 


The old gentleman’s gratitude has ever seemed unfeign- 
ed, and when dismissed from the hospital, he requested 
leave to send a painter to take Dr. Parker’s likeness, 
“that he might bow down before it every day.” He 
and transmitted it with some little 
formality ; first, he sent a servant with a variety of pre- 
sents: then a friend, who was equipped for the occasion, 


| presented the ode and a gilt fan, with a quotation from 
| one of the best Chinese poets, elegantly inscribed upon 
| it by his relative. 


This ode was translated into English by Mr. Morri- 
The re- 


| marks with which it was preceded illustrate the ideas 


Not only were the | 


| 


| very skilful in the medical art. 


and feelings that he and other patients entertain respect- 
ing the hospital. I copy from the Quarterly Report now 
before me :— 


“ Doctor Parker is a native of America, one of the 


nations of the Western Ocean. He is of a good and 
wealthy family, loves virtue, and takes pleasure in dis- 
tributing to the necessities of others: he is, moreover, 


In the ninth month of 
the year Yihwe, he crossed the seas and came to Can- 


ton, where he opened an institution in which to exercise | 
| gratuitously his medical talents. 
| daily sought relief from his hands. 


Hundreds of patients 
Sparing neither 
expense nor toil, from morning to evening he exercised 
the tenderest compassion towards the sick and miserable. 


“ T had then lost the sight of my left eye seven years, | 


the country, the female is kept as aclose prisoner during | and the right eye had sympathised with it nearly half 


the greater part of her life, and it is considered a blemish 
in her character if she is even seen by any other man 
but her husband. Under these circumstances, 
wonderful that we should find any women at all at the 
hospital, and it augurs well for the success of the system 


| directed to convey my bedding to his hospital. 


when we perceive one of the greatest obstacles already | 


removed, 
The fame of this institution will most probably travel 


| night and morning 


sician had been able 
it seems | month of the year above named, 


No means used proved beneficial ; no phy- 
tu bring me relief. In the eleventh 
my friend Muh Keae- 
by whom I was 
I there 


| that period. 


shaou introduced me to Doctor Parker, 


made my dormitory in a third story, where he visited me 
First he administered a medicine 
in powder, the effects of which continued three days. 


along the course of the grand channel of communica- | He then performed an operation on the eye with a sil- 
| ver needle; after which he closed up the eye with a 


tion, the imperial canal. It has already, as we have seen, 
reache! Nan-king, the ancient metropolis, and at the 
present time the capital of literature; where we may 


suppose that the disinterested nature of its benetits are | was able to distinguish perfectly. 


breaking down the barriers of prejudice and vanity, 
among the most enlightened people of the country. 
timately we should hope it will extend to Peking itself, 
when it may probably happen that the great mandarins, 


or even the emperor himself, may be enrolled among the | thanks; bat he peremptorily refused it, saying, 


nuinber of the patients; in which case, this institution 
may prove the means of placing our relations with the | 
Celestial Empire on a very different footing from that on 
which they stand at present. 

The character of the Chinese appears to great advan- 
tage in the hospital at Canton. 
cunning, whieh they so often exhibit elsewhere, would | 


be of no advantage to them when they come as humble ledgments ! 


supplicants. They are not bent on making money by | 
petty traffic; therefore there is no longer need of that 


duct, with that of many physicians of celebrity. 


piece of cloth. In five days, when this was removed, 
a few rays of light found entrance, and in ten days I 
He then operated on 


|the right eye in like manner. I had been with him 


Ul- | nearly a month, when the year drawing to a close, busi- 


ness compelled me to take leave. 

“On leaving, I wished to present an offering of 
s Re- 
turn, and give thanks to Heaven; what merit have 1! 


So devoid was he of boasting. 
How 


| often do they demand heavy fees, and dose you for 


| months together, and after all fail to benefit! 
That low trickery and | often, if they afford even a partial benefit, do they trum- 


Or how | 
| pet forth their own merits, and demand costly acknow- 


| and though perfeetly successful, ascribes all to Heaven, 
and absolutely refuses to receive any acknowledgment. 


deception which is so often observed in their intercourse | How far beyond those of the common order of pbysi- | 


with foreigners. 


tor with simplicity, and follow his directions with im- | difficult to find. 


They tell their complaints to the doc- | cians are his character and rank! Ab, such men are | 
The following hasty Jines | have pen- | 





Compare this, his con- | 


Bat this doctor heals men at his own cost, | 


331 


This doubly translated 

length, presents a few 
which unintentionaliv 
humorous; but pervading the whole 
feeling which is evidently genuine. 


ned, and dedicate them to him.” 
poem, which I full 
beautiful pass many 


verge the 


subjoin at 

iges, and 

Upon 

there is a tone of 

A fluid, darksome and opaque, long time had dimm’d 
my sight, 

“or seven 


revolving weary years, one eye was lost to 
light ; 
rhe o the r dg ake n’d by a film, during three years saw no 
lay, 


High heaven’ bright and gladdening light could not 
pierce it with its ray, 


Long, long [ sought the hoped relief, but still I sought 
in vain, 
My treasures Javish’d in the search, 


brought no relief 


from pain ; 


Till at length I thought my garments I must either pawn 


or sell, 
And plenty in my house I fear’d was never more to 
dwell. 


Then loudly did I ask, for what cause such pain I 


bore— 

For transgressions in a former life, unatoned for be- 
fore i 

But again came the reflection, how of yore, oft men of 
worth, ; 

For slight errors had borne suffering great as drew my 
sorrow forth, 


‘And shall not one,” said I, «“ whose worth is but 


as nought, 


the n, 


Bear patiently, as Heaven’s gift, what it ordains 7” The 
thought 
Was scarce completely form’d, when of a friend the 


footstep fell 
On my threshold, and I 
of joy totell. °° 


breathed hope he had words 


“T have heard,” the friend who enter’d said, “ There is 
come to us of late 

A native of the flower'd flag’s far off and distant state ; 

O’er tens of thousand miles of sea to the inner land he’s 
come ; 

His hope and aim, to heal men’s pain, he leaves his na- 


tive home.” 


I quick went forth, this man I sought, this generous 
doctor found ; 

He gained my heart, he’s kind and 
from the ground, 

He gave a room, to which he came, 
bight,— 

Words were but vain were I to try his kindness to re- 


cite. 


good ; for, high up 


at morn, at eve, at 


With needle argentine, he pierced the cradle of the tear; 

What fears [ felt! Soo Tungpo’s words rung threat- 
ning in my ear; 

« Glass hung in mist,” the poet says, 


‘take heed you do 
not shake ; 
(The words of fear rung in my ear) “ how if it chance 


to break !” 


The fragile lens his needle pierced ; the dread, the sting, 
the pain, 

I thought on these, and that the cup of sorrow I must 
drain: 

| But then my memory faithful show’d the work of fell 
disease, 

How long the orbs of sight were dark, and I deprived of 


ease, 


| And thus I thought: If indeed, I were to find re- 
lief, 

’Twere not too much to bear the pain, to bear the pre- 
sent grief. 

| Then the words of kindness, which I heard, sunk deep 


now, 


into my soul, 
And free from fear I gave myself to the Fan-qui’s kind 
control. 


His silver needle sought the lens, and quickly from it 
drew 

The opaque and darksome fluid, whose eflects so well I 
knew ; 
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His golden probe soon clear’d the lens, and then my 
eyes he bound, 
And laved with water, sweet as is the dew to thirsty 
’ 


Three days thus lay I, prostrate, still no food then could 


My limbs refax’d were stretch’d as though the approach 


of death to meet, 

With thoughts astray—mind ill at ease—away from 
home and wife, 

I often thought that by a thread was bung my precious 
life. 


Three days I lay, no food had I, and nothing did I feel; 

Nor hunger, sorrow, pain, nor hope, nor thought of wo 
or weal; 

My vigour fled, my life seem’d gone, when, sudden, in 
my pain, 

There came one ray—one glimmering ray, I see—I live 
again! 

As starts from visions of the night, he who dreams a 
if artful aream, 

As from the tomb, uprashing comes, one restored to day "s 


bright beam, 


Thus I, with gladness and surprise, with joy, with keen 
del; rht, 

See friends and kindred crowd around; I hat! the blessed 
light! 


With grateful heart, with heaving breast, with feelings 
flowing o’er, 

I cried, * O lead me quick tahim who can the sight re- 

store !” 

To kneel I tried, but he forbade; and forcing me to 
rise, 

««T’o mortal man bend not the knee ;” then pointing to 
the skies:— 


«I’m but,” said he, “the workman’s tool, another’s is 
the hand ; . 

Before his might, and in his sight, men feeble, helpless 
stand. 

Go, virtue learn to cultivate, and never thou forget 

That for some work of future good, thy life is spared 


thee yet ad 


The offering, token of my thanks, he refused ; nor would 


he take 

Silver or gold, they seem’d as dust; ’tis but for virtue’s 
sake, 

His works are done; his skill divine I ever must adore, 

Nor lose remembrance of his name, till life’s last day is 
o’er. 

Thus have I told, in these brief words, this learned doc- 
tor’s pral e, 

Well doth his worth deserve that I should tablets to him 
raise, 

It is impossible to tell what may be the effects of hav- 
ing a number of such grateful, zealous friends spread 
abroad throughout the country, but it must evidently 
tend to render the name of Fan-qui much less odious 


than it is at present, and pave the way to the efforts of | 


other workmen, whose labours may not be restricted to 
obtaining merely temporal advantages for these poor 
pe ople. 

A great number of the Chinese of all ranks visit the 
hospital, for the purpose of seeing what kind of a place 
it is. Seven or eight thousand of these visiters have 
made their appearance at different times since it has been 
opened. 

This must do good, for when they return to their re- 
sidences in the country, they inform their afflicted 
friends of what they have seen. More than two thou- 
sand Chinese had been under treatment at Canton when 
I was there, the greater part of whom had experienced 
acure. It may be interesting to know the complaints 
which are most prevalent among the Chinese, as they 
will serve in some degree to illustrate the effects of na- 


tional custom and peculiar habits upon the human or- | 


ganisation. 

Throughout the East, and in fact in all hot climates, 
the inhabitants are particularly liable to diseases of the 
eye. In China these complaints are very common, and 
very often deprive the sullerer of one of the greatest 
blessings of his life. On account of their prevalence, 
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| skill of the European ocalist, the hospitals at Macao and 
Canton were opened at first for the cure of those com- 
plaints alone. The strong glare of light reflected from 
ditferent objects, and the occasional intense heat of the 
atmosphere in Ching, are the principal causes by which 
we may account for these disorders in that country. The 
extreme dryness of the air, occasioned by the prevalence 
of hot winds during one half of the year, and its rare- 
faction from the same cause, will also assist to account 
for these disorders. Those who have been elevated in 
balloons, or made the ascent of Mont Blanc, have al- 
ways found their eyes affected when the height to which 
they have mounted has made much alteration in the 
density of the air. In addition to these causes, there is 
the plan of inoculating for the smallpox in the nose, by 
which blindness is often produced ; but this practice is 
| now vanishing before the improved system of vaccina- 
tien. 

Diseases of the ar are also very prevalent, and may 
be attributed for the most part to the mal-practices of 
the barbers, who, in addition to their usual routine of 
operations, insist upon cleansing the auditory apparatus, 
For this purpose they frequently use a sharp instrument, 
with which they cut or otherwise injure the tympanum, 
and thus bring on inflammation and disease of the more 
deeply-seated organ, 

The great quantity of pork consumed by the middle 
classes, forming indeed the main article of their animal 
food, is supposed to be the cause of the general preva- 
lence of diseases of the skin amongst them. We must 
look elsewhere, however, to account for the almost in- 
credible number of cases which are to be found among 
the lower orders, who scarcely ever taste that kind of 
diet. Among the lower orders there is hardly a family 
to be found, without one member or the other, especially 
the children, being afflicted with complaints of this na- 
|ture. here is little doubt that the cause of all this is 

to be found in the dirty habits of these people, who 
scarcely ever perform any process of ablution, and even 
wear the same filthy clothes until they fall to pieces frora 
their backs. The case of these miserable natives is well 
worthy of commiseration, as by the laws of the land, if 
the disease is even suspected to be of a contagious na- 
ture, tey are deprived of their liberty, and often im- 
| mured’ during the remainder of their lives. 
These are by far the most common diseases with which 
| the foreign surgeon has to combat, when he undertakes 
to afford relief to those whom the Chinese emperor calls 
| the * black-haired race ;” with the exception of the 
tumours, which are very prevalent at the present time, 
and often acquire enormous dimensions. Operations 
are daily performed for the extirpation of these ex- 
crescences, but it will be a long time before their num- 
ber will appear to diminish, for you can scarcely meet 
| with a poor Chinaman who has not one of a small size 
about his person. These are taken no notice of, until, 
| by their increase, they occasion inconvenience. It is 
| impossible to determine with certainty, whether the 
Chinese are really more subject than other people to 
these affections ; but it is probable that to the want of 
the knowledge of surgery among them these large tu- 
mours are to be attributed. In other countries they 
would be removed before they attained any size, and thus 
escape general observation. 
| ‘Phose disorders which are most prevalent among the 
people of China having been mentioned, it is not neces- 
| sary to mention those which are of rare occurrence. 
With the exception of those of the eye, inflammatory 
affections are not at all frequent, neither have they many 
| fevers, or other acute diseases, This is to be attributed 
in a great measure to the scarcity of animal food, and 
the usually temperate mc-Jle of living. 

The department of native surgery is even more de- 
fective than that of medicine, and may fairly be denied 
to exist at all in the Celestial Empire. It seems won- 
derful that a practical people like the Chinese, should 
have altogether neglected that which must have been 
comparatively clear and straightforward, and have dab- 
bled continually in the obscure and profound. It may 
be that they have been prevented from performing dan- 
gerous operations by the fear of becoming accidental 
homicides, and thus incurring the pains and penalties 
of the law as deliberate murderers ; but surely this con- 
sideration would not prevent them from setting a broken 
bone, or reducing a dislocation. Whether there may be 


| 


aud the signal relief which may ofien be obtained by the | any diflerence in the state of this art in the northern 


| 


provinces we have no means of ascertaining, while we 
have abundant evidence of its wofully neglected state in 
the vicinity of Canton. I[t is on this account that so 
many poor wretches are pronounced incurable by the 
foreign surgeons, and that we find so many real objects 
of charity in the streets. 

Some of the cases which are brought to the hospital 
ure very curious and instructive, as they show the na- 
tural course of unchecked disease: the very farthest 
limit to which it may be carried without depriving the 
sufferer of life. These facts, rather too minutely de- 
scribed, I should fear, for the general reader, are yet 
highly interesting to those who wish to understand the 
state of our relations with China, as it must be evident 
what a great blessing these poor people are now enjoy- 
ing, and what an influence it ought to have upon their 
narrow-minded prejudices. 

It remains but to say a few words about the way of 
conducting the operations, which are, of course, very 
frequent in this boundless field of accumulated disease. 
Before any step of importance can be taken, it is neces- 
sary to guard as much as possible against future trou- 
bles; and this gives rise to very singular contracts be- 
tween the doctor and his patients. As the unjust laws 
of the Chinese government at present stand with regard 
to foreigners, accidental homicide is punished with the 
same degree of severity as deliberate murder. The 
mandarins, it would appear, rarely search into the cause 











of death from accident, unless the relations of the de- 
ceased insist upon the enquiry. In order, therefore, to 
avoid being brought under the clutches of the Chinese 
law—before any serious operation is performed, which 
might, from unforeseen circumstances, cause the death 
of the patient—the doctor makes the relations sign an 
agreement, by which he is absolved from all responsi- 
bility in case such an unfortunate issue should result. 
The grateful people make not the slightest objection to 
this plan, which is now become a matter of course; nor 
is there the slightest reason to believe that they would 
ever turn the well-meant efforts of the foreigners as 
weapons against themselves. 

On these trying occasions, when generally the stoutest 
heart quakes with dreadful anticipation, many of the 
Chinese show the gre.iest fortitude. ‘They have repair- 
ed to the operating-room with a firm and steady deter- 
mination, when often their friends have been absorbed in 
grief without the room; thus showing that they have 
moral, if they are without physical, courage. They in 
general submit quietly, and require very little confine- 
ment by bandages or attendants. I assisted Dr. Parker 
one day to extirpate a tumour, weighing nearly a pound, 
from the side of the neck of a female forty years of age. 
Although the operation required some minutes before it 

yas completed, being situated in the midst of the great 

vessels and nerves at the back of the jaw, the patient 
did not express the slightest impatience, and only once 
showed that she was sensible of the pain by drawing in 
the breath between her teeth. 

This state of quietude under operations must not, I 
feel assured, be always attributed to fortitude in the pa- 
tient, as in many cases there is present but a very slight de- 
gree of sensibility to suffering. ‘There are many diflerent 
degrees, no doubt, of this lethargic state of the body, 
but in general I should think that it is in a ratio to the 
degree of cultivation of the mind of the individual. 
This subject deserves to be investigated ; but at present 
we know that the savage American warrior smiles with 
disdain at the puny efforts of his enemies to torture his 
captive body, while the highly- polished European shrinks 
from the slightest touch, and feels uneasy and disturbed, 
if but a leaf be doubled under him as he lies upon his 
bed of roses. 

—<>— 


CHAPTER XXII. 


The merchant sailor—Want of judicature—Rendezvous at Can- 
ton—Jack’s taste —Sam-shu shops—Incongruous names -—Cof- 
fee shops— Natives of Canton—Depravity —Squeezing —Ma-tse 
—Extortion of Mandarins~High treason—Seaport towns— 
Value of a dollar—Native honesty—Egg-house people—Hard 
case—The City of Refuge—Originu of Tan-kea—Laws and re- 
gulations—The Oranbadjoos—Character of crimes—Arson— 
The great fire at Canton—Lord Anson—Ghos-pidgeon—Fana- 
ticism---Chinese pickpockets---The passage-boats---The Fan- 
qui outwitted---Battle royal---The track of vice --Hog lane, 


What a singular animal does a merchant sailor ap- 
pear, when he is scen ashore for the first time after his 
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voyage! A more ridiculous human being can scarcely | natives, and a prey to those pickpockets and vagabonds | 
who crowd around him. Coffee-shops and eating-houses | 


be imagined. Those feelings of good will which the 
British public have generally borne towards this class of 
persons, from the knowledge of their importance, in a 
country whose wealth is dependent upon commerce, and 
whose safety is ensured by wooden walls, would very 
quickly vanish upon a more intimate acquaintance. 
Even a Dibdin would then fail to excite an interest for 
these degenerate sons of the ocean. 

The seamen belonging to the navy are, however, far 
superior to those of the merchantmen, as they are kept 
under much more strict surveillance, and are punished 
severely for the slightest fault. ‘The power of the cap- 
tains of trading vessels is at present so limited, and the 
responsibility of bestowing deserved punishment for even 
the most serious offences so great, that the sailor is often 
left almost entirely to his own guidance. This was more 
especially the case in China, where there were no resi- 
dent European authorities to take cognisance of offences 
committed on board the Indiamen. ‘The native laws 
with respect to foreigners are so cruel and arbitrary, that 
delinquents are not subjected to them if it can possibly 
be avoided. 

The grand rendezvous of the foreign sailors at Can- 
ton, is that beautiful place Hog-lane, which opens into 
the square before the factories, immediately opposite to 
the usual landing place. On account of its being a 
small court which runs backward between the masses of 
the foreign factories, its original designation is supposed 
to have been Hong !ane. However this may be, it cer- 
tainly deserves its present title, as a more filthy hole can 
scarcely be imagined. All the vice of Canton seeins to 
be concentrated in this part, which swarms with the very 
lowest of the low. The Gin Alley of Hogarth is per- 
haps the place with which it may most properly be com- 
pared, as it often presents scenes of equal depravity. 

The houses are small and crowded together, the 
greater part being shops fitted up expressly for the fo- 
reign customers. Some contain the coarser sorts of 
earthenware, which are palmed upon Jack as the finest 
kinds of porcelain. In fact, the most common and 
tawdry articles of every description are manufactured 
expressly for the purpose. Natives also carry about 
large trays filled with trumpery nick-nacks, which would 
scarcely serve to amuse a child in England, but which 
are eagerly bought by the sailors, and preserved with the 
greatest care. The grand object with the tar, when he 
gets ashore, is to find out the place where he may ob- 
tain something to drink, and if he is pleased with his 
entertainment he rarely moves from the spot until he 
has spent all his money. ‘The Chinese know this well 
enough, and are therefore well prepared to accommodate 
him in this respect. Many of the shops are fitted up 
for the sole purpose of selling spirituous liquors, while 
the goods in the greater part of the others are of second- 
ary importance, and serve merely as a cloak to hide the 
real nature of the business. 

In no place is the tar better taken care of than in 
Canton. That part which the women and publicans of 
Shadwell and Blackwall perform towards him, is here 























THE FAN-QUI IN CHINA, 


are frequented by the more steady seamen upon their 
first arrival, but they usually finish the day by adjourn- 
ing to the sam-shu shops. 

In a place like Canton, where the population is im- 
mense, and the corruption of the magistrates so great, it 
might naturally be expected that there should exist a 
considerable proportion of depravity among the people. 
It is impossible to tell how far the system of bribing the 
mandarins to overlook offences is carried, but there is 
little doubt it must be very extensively practised. ‘The 
way in which smuggling transactions are carried on has 
been mentioned, where the magistrates are privy to the 
whole affair. Indeed, although it may well be allowed, 
that it would be impossible to prevent the commission of 
a great many offences; still it may fairly be asserted, 
that to the vile manner in which the laws are adminis- 
tered in this city, the greater part of the depravity of all 
classes is to be attributed. It is considered a great "ro- 
motion for a mandarin to be transferred from any other 
province to Canton, on account of the increased emolu- 
ments of the office. This does not consist in having a 
larger salary from the government, but arises from the 
wider field opened for that species of extortion denomi- 
nated squeezing. 

Almost every kind of corporal punishment may be 
commuted by an infliction on the pocket, and as the 


option of the mandarin, a door is thus opened to the 
most abominable practices. So much advantage is de- 
rived from this nefarious system, that many of the ma- 
gistrates depend more upon the profits thus obtained 
than upon the salaries allowed by government. These 
are sometimes merely nominal, while it is well known 
that large sums of money are given by those who wish 
to farm these offices as a matter of speculation. The 
squeezing systein is, therefore, you may be certain, car- 





ried to its fullest extent, and wo be to the unfortunate 
wretch who gets into their clutches. As the hound, 
when it has once tasted the blood of a person, will never 
rest until it has torn him to pieces, so fixes the manda- 
rin upon his victim ; for when he has on _e touche: the 
dollars, the offender is never afterwards ‘safe from his 
rapacity. 

A case of this kind I witnessed while I was 
ton. <A poor fellow, named Ma-tse, had been 


at Can- 
once in 


| very comfortable circumstances ; but was reduced from 


admirably played by the Chinamen. He is the complete | 


dupe of the more cool and intelligent natives, who ap- 
pear to be greatly his superiors. He is a mere baby in 
their hands, and they treat him as they would some huge 
unwieldy animal, whom they may make sport of at a 
distance, but with whom they must avoid coming into 
close proximity. Every sam-shu shop is arranged with 


the ordinary neatness of the natives, but exactly con- | 


formable to the vulgar taste of the customers. The land- 
lord has generally some attractive title by which he is 
known to the foreign sailors, and this is painted over his 
door in large English characters. It bas been given ‘to 
him by the sailors in the height of their conviviality, and 
as a mark of great esteem. Many a Chinaman, there- 
fore, can boast of a Christian name by which he is well 
known in the neighbourhood. In addition to the incon- 
gruous appellation of Good Tom, Jack, or Jemmy, pre- 
fixed to the real name of the shopkeeper, you will often 
see short sentences added, which are intended to catch 
the eye of the passenger. 

The spirit sold to the sailors in these shops is manu- 
factured near Canton, under the name of sam-shu, but is 
generally vilely adulterated with deleterious ingredients. 
This poisonous compound produces a very speedy effect, 
and renders the sailor who has taken it so absurdly 
frantic, that he becomes the sport of the more cautious 








having accidentally incurred the displeasure of the chee- 
foo, to the most destitute condition. He now lurks 
about the town, afraid to show his face, and where he 
will finally lay his head it is impossible to say. 
pletely are the people in the power of these oflicers, that 
it has sometimes been discovered that respectable persons 
have been waylaid by them, and forced into the holds 
of vessels, or other secret places, where they have been 
kept in durance, until they have paid largely for their 
liberation. 
ture for the same purpose, and have been prevented from 
making their cases known to the superior authorities, by 
their persecutors holding the threat, that they will im- 
peach them of high crimes and misdemeanors. 

Indeed, it is almost impossible to avoid escaping from 
the grasp of these merciless overseers ; as instances have 
occurred, where the inferior officers of justice have ac- 
tually inflicted wounds upon their own persons, and then 
sworn before the magistrate, that they received them 


from the man whom they have chosen to point out. This | 


accusation is very difficult to be parried, especially when 
the judge is corrupt; and it amounts to treason, avcord- 


ing to the sweeping nature of the Jaw in this matter. | 
| out deigning to cast a look at the half-starved wretch to 


The poor prisoner is therefore very glad to be let off with 
his life; and the confiscation of either the whole, or the 
greater part of his property. The only safe course is 
one which is now pretty generally adopted. It is that 
of avoiding any display of whatever wealth is amassed ; 
and hence it is that in this city so much less grandeur 
is observed than might be expected from its known 
resources, 

With this abominable corruption of those whose office 
it is to administer the laws, many other causes combine 
to render Canton fertile in vice. The temptation to 
roguery is very great, for silver abounds in this city, 
which is undoubtedly one of the richest in the empire. 
The quantity of money accumulated by individuals is 
sometimes enormous, and the shops and houses are filled 


amount of the fee for this extenuation is often at the | 


So com- 


Others, again, have been sul jected to tor- 
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In seaport towns, besides, 


| with the most costly goods. 
the standard of morality is, in general, considerably lower 
| than in others situated more inland, on account of the 
great influx of foreigners, who do not feel so scrupulous 
as the natives about infringing the laws. ‘T'his is par- 
ticularly the case in China, where the regulations with 
regard to the Fan-quis are both severe and unjust, and, 
therefore, a merit is sometimes made of breaking through 
them. 

The example alone of the foreigners is injurious to 
the manners of the Chinese; but the natives are, of 
course, continually tempted by the prospect of reward to 
administer to their vices, and thus their own morals 
quickly become deteriorated. A dollar is a great tempta- 
tion to a starving wretch, whocan exist on it for a month. 
The natives are besides taught by prejudice to consider 
the Fan-quis fair game; as barbarians whom they may 
cheat and pilfer with the greatest propriety. The chi- 
canery among the tradesmen, which exists throughout 
the country, is carried to its greatest extent when they 
have to do with those whom they despise. Habits of 
deception thus formed, are not be repressed; and the 
Chinaman soon tries his arts against his countrymen as 


well as the strangers. 

To this list of concurrent circumstances, which favour 
the growth of crime in Canton, may be added the vici- 
nity of the river, upon the surface of which exists a 
class of people, who are of such an inferior race, that 
the lowest peasant on shore would consider it a disgrace 
| to be allied to one of them. These ‘l'an-kea, or boat- 
people, condemned by the ruthless hand of fate to wear 
the badge of infamy, are treated as a distinct people from 
the Chinese, and have Jaws and regulations expressly 
framed forthem. The petty river-mandarins go amongst 
them as lords and princes, and insult and trample upon 
them at their pleasure, 

One afternoon I saw one of these poor men paddling 
| slowly along in his san-pan, making his way quietly to- 
wards some boats, which were moored near the bank on 
the opposite side of the river. He was a fruiterer, with 
his small stock of vegetables arranged in tempting order 
in the bows, while he sat and pushed forward his little 
shop at the stern. From the imperfect glance which 
could be gained of his countenance from under his enor- 
mous umbrella hat, it appeared as if he was eyeing his 
tempting store, hardly able to refrain from immediately 
satisfying his craving appetite by one hearty meal. But 
his resolution seemed to triumph, and he waited until, 
having sold his property, he should be then able to in- 
dulge the natural inclination with far more satisfaction. 
For this purpose he redoubled his efforts to reach the 
expectant customers on the other side of the water. But 
| he was destined to be disappointed ; and rather to re- 

proach than to pride himself upon his well-meant for- 
bearance. 

A small mandarin boat happened to be stationed near 
the place, and the man in authority was ut the window. 
His grave, forbidding face, was turned slowly from one 
side to the other, as he tried to espy some pretext for 
squeezing the poor wretches who were paddling about 

The costermonger’s little san-pan 


in his neighbourhood. 
caught his observation, as it passed slowly across the 
stream ata little distance. From closely scrutinising the 
downcast visage of the man, the mandarin’s cye rested 
upon the fruit, which was of very fine quality. With- 
out taking his eyes from the vegetables, he called to the 
poor man in an authoritative tone, and as he slowly ap- 
proached he made his selection. 

When the san-pan was alongside, the supercilious 
Jack-in-office picked out the finest part of the green- 
grocer’s property, and put it into his own boat, and with- 


whom it belonged, be merely nodded his head as a signal 
for him to be gone. During this time, the injured man 
was afraid to look up, but hung his head in the most de- 
jected attitude, while his whole body shook with terror. 
As he moved noiselessly away, he gradually recovered 
himself; but waited until he had got to a considerable 
distance before he ventured to devour the poor remains 
of his stock in trade, lest he should be seen by the man- 
| darin, and probably incur the misfortune of a bambooing 
in addition to the squeezing. 

Although the egg-house people are, most pri bably, as 
well inclined to virtue as their neighbours on shore, still 
on account of their wretchedly miserable condition, they 





are thought to be more addicted to crime. Poverty is 
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held to be a vice here as elsewhere, and on that account 
it too often leads to its commission. It is believed that 
in the town of boats at Canton, the most abominable ex- 
cesses are carried on, which could not be tolerated on 
land by any stretch of magisterial! indulgence. ‘There 
is little doubt, too, that numbers of abandoned wretches 
resort to the suburbs of the city to commit their depre- 
dations, and then take to the water when they are in 
danger of being arrested. In this way the « Floating 
Town” may be considered in the same light as the Lon. 
don Whitefriars of olden time, or that portion of Paris 


which is so graphically described by Victor Hugo, in his | 


novel of Notre Dame. It is probable that there exist 
combinations to withstand the authority of government 
in this city of refuge, but certainly there would be a 
considerable difficulty in apprehending a delinquent, if 
once hidden among the intricacies of the mass of fioat- 
ing huts, computed at 80,000, which cover the water for 
some acres in extent. 

The origin of the Tan-kea, or egg-house boat people 
is a mystery, at the present day, and their history is in- 
volved in considerable obscurity. They may probably 
have found their way to China many ages back, by 
coasting along the shore from some distant country ; as by 
tradition they are said to bave rather suddenly made their 
appearance, by passing up from outside the mouth of the 
river. Although some centuries back there appears to 
have been as many as 50,000 boats, yet this species of 


»opulation was entirely neglected by the former Chinese | 
po} ; 


emperors, who forbade these poor creatures to land, or 
\ 





to have any intercourse with the people ashore. 
Even now, the Tan-kea are utterly despised, notwith- 
standing one of the late emperors of the present dynasty 


naturalised them, and allowed them to live ashore, as 


soon as they had acquired sufficient property to purchase | 


a small estate. ‘This is the general law at the present 


time, although there are many mivor ones to regulate | 


their conductin other matters. ‘They are exempted from 
most duties to government, on account of their wretched- 
ly poor condition, but most probably from the difficulty 
of collecting the revenue from such a wandering tribe. 
The policy of keeping them to their elemcnt, until they 
are able to live comfortably ashore, may be good, as it 
must act as an incentive to industry, and prevents the 
land from being overrun vy poor people of erratic dis- 


positions, 


There is another race of people who very much re- | 


semble the Tan-kea. These are the Oran-bad-joos, whose 
habits and appearance are very similar. ‘hese poor 
savages live altogether in covered canoes, in which they 
rove about the coasts of New Guinea, obtaining a sub- 
sistence from the fish which they catch in great abundance 
at the mouths of the rivers. Although, from the per- 
sonal appearance, and a degree of similarity in language, 
it would be difficult to distinguish the parent stock from 
which the other was derived, still from some considera- 
tions it appears probable that the Oron-bad-joos are de- 
rived either from the T'an-kea. or from natives of some 
part of the coast of Asia. They have traces among 
them of a religion, which is evidently a mixture of Bud- 
dhism and Mahomedanism. 

Under these circumstances, when we find that there 
is every incentive and opportunity to commit crime, and 
of warding off the consequences if it be detected, it 
would be strange indeed if Canton were not to contain 
many rogues and vagabonds. On account, however, of 
a long course of domestic slavery, and the peaceable 
system of the government, the people have become cow- 
urdly and mean-spirited. The nature of the offence 
committed is therefore of a dastardly character, with 
scarcely an instance of those bold and terrific ebullitions 


of passion, which are found in the annals of crime of 
| 


most other countries. The oflences are in general such 
as may be committed with impunity, on account either 
of the defenceless state of the parties who are wronged, 
or the general confusion created, 

The most serious of these crimes is that of arson, 
which is supposed to be committed much oftener than it 
can be detected. The city abounds with vagabonds, who 
set fire to the houses in order that they may profit by the 
confusion, to commit their depredations. Fires are very 
frequent in Canton, and are sometimes so extensive as 
to threaten the total destruction of the town. 

The foreign Hongs have once been completely burnt 
to the ground, together with the greater part of the sub- 
urbs. This extensive conflagration, equal in magnitude 


WALDIE’S CIRCULATING LIBRARY. 


| to ihat of the fire of London, occurred in 1822, and was 


| finally repressed by the most active exertions of the 
foreigners. When Lord Anson was in China, a similar 
calamity occurred, and it was chiefly on account of the 
aid which his seamen Jent to the townspeople, that he 
gained the good will of the Chinese authorities. 
Notwithstanding these repeated calamities, by which 
thousands of people are suddenly rendered houseless and 
| destitute, it is singular that so little precaution should be 
| taken by the natives to prevent their recurrence. ‘The 


| houses in the suburbs are almost invariably built of wood, 
and as there is always a great quantity of even more 
combustible materials about the premises, there is no 
telling to what extent the conflagration may be carried 
when once it is excited. 

Besides the destruction which is occasioned by the 
deliberate acts of incendiaries, there is no doubt that 
many accidents of this kind arise from the gross neglect 
of the householders themselves. ‘They seem perfectly 
careless of the consequences, but throw the fire about in 
every direction. Crackers are almost constantly explod- 
| ing by hundreds in every corner, while flaming ghos- 
paper is bandied about the apartments. Before every 
image of the pagan deities at the corners of the streets, 
sticks of incense are continually burning, which are 
made of the aromatic powder or dust of the sandal- 


wood. 

It may be, that all this carelessness with regard to fire 
is to be attributed to excess of superstition, If the peo- 
ple make it a part of their religious duties to burn papers 
to Shang-ti, we cannot tell whether they may not con- 
| sider it impious to take too much pains to prevent a 
greater illumination. Stretching this idea a little far- 
ther; if we were not certain that the Chinese care little 
for their religion, but perform a mere outward devotion, 
| and would not be put to the least terrestrial inconveni- 

ence about it, we might suppose that the acts of the 
incendiaries were instigated by religious fanaticism ; and 
| that the celestial enthusiast would look on with pleasure 
at the glorious blaze which he had created, and adore 
his Maker in a manner consonant with his own enrap- 
tured feelings. 

In the noble and scientific art of picking a pocket, the 

| Chinese stand deservedly pre-eminent. ‘This practice is 
| not confined to London alone, but the same facilities are 
afforded in the crowded, narrow alleys of Canton. This 
natural advantage is not at all neglected, but the business 
is carried on to a great extent, and often with a degree 
of ingenuity and address, which would afford a lesson 
to those of the fraternity in the west. Robberies are 
committed equally upon natives and foreigners, and they 
are especiaily practised in the square before the factories, 
where the country people stand to gape at the F'an-quis. 
| On board the passage-boats, which ply between this city 
and various ports near the mouth of the river, the com- 
pany is so motley, and crammed into so narrow a space, 
that persons have noticed a large placard stuck up against 
the mainmast, bearing the ominous inscription of “ Kin- 
| shin ho paou,” or “ Mind your purses.” 
A favourite resort of these light-fingered gentry is 
| Hog lane, where they congregate and thence sally forth 
| to commit their depredations. ‘The systematic arrange- 
ment which is practised by these people to deceive the 
sailors is complete, and often ends in the most serious 
disturbances. Jack will not be gulled in too open a 
manner, but generally shows a disposition to resent any 
affront put upon his understanding. 

As a party of seamen, who have just come from the 
| boat, saunter up the dirty alley, they are usually accosted 
| by one of the natives who are crowded around, or by the 
| owner of one of the wigwams, ‘The tar cannot resist 
the familiar salutation of “ Fine day, Jack,” or “ How 
you do, old boy?” but seizes, with hearty good will the 
hand which is extended towards him. The Chinaman 
pretends to recognise an old acquaintance whom he has 
not seen for a long time, and insists upon his taking a 
glass of sam-shu. The natives are very abstemious 
| themselves, and therefore have the entire advantage over 
the strangers, After plying the seaman with the abomi- 
nable liquid until he is almost senseless, the Chinaman 
easily induces him to lie down to sleep, when his pockets 
are deliberately emptied, and he is put out into the court 
to finish his slumbers. When he awakes, he has a vague 
recoliection of the circumstance, but cannot at all re- 
member in whose hovel it occurred. 

The gross impositions which are sometimes attempted 


by the Chinese, when they fancy their customers are 
overcome by liquor, induce the latter to resort to the only 
means in their power of punishing them. The Jack-tar 
is always too ready, tipsy or sober, to use his fists, or 
any convenient weapon which comes in his way. In 
this manner have arisen the most serious disturbances, 
which it was out of the power of the native police to 
repress, All the sailors in the town have come to the 
succour of their messmates, while the natives have been 
in too great numbers to be easily routed. Many of these 
battles-royal have ended in the death of several persons 
on both sides. The Chinese do notalways get the worst 
in these encounters, as the working classes at Canton 
are remarkably strong built and muscular, and have all 
their energies directed by the most complete self-com- 
mand and sang-/roid. 

After a certain time in the day, Hog lane is rendered 
impassable to orderly people, and the career of dissipation 
extends in a line from its entrance down to the water’s 
edge. Near the landing-place are probably one or two 
individuals intending to return to their boats, but who 
have had just liquor sufficient to render them quarrel- 
some. You see them walk about, insulting every one 
whom they come near, kicking over and trampling upon 
the heaps and circles of bird-seed which are laid out 
upon the ground for sale, under the care of a quiet, 
peaceable Chinaman. The native tries to persuade the 
drunken men to keep off, but this having no effect, he 
contents himself with piling the seed up afresh as soon 
as it is knocked over, 

‘The next group which you see as you near the facto- 
ries, is a party of blackguard natives surrounding a 
drunken sailor, looking at his eccentric vagaries as they 
would at the clowns in the theatres. As the brutal fel- 
low reels about they roar with laughter, and shout as 
they scamper away when he makes a sudden rush in 
any direction, or clap their hands with glee when he falls 
like a senseless log upon the earth. 

As I looked one day into Hog lane itself, the scene of 
depravity increased in intensity. Some of the seamen 
were stretched upon the ground, sleeping off the effects 
of their debauch ; others were sitting upright against 
the walls, with their pallid faces hanging upon their 
breasts, and their eyeballs fixed on vacancy. Mixed 
with them were the natives, taking advantage of their 
helpless condition to jeer and mock them, or to force 
upon them their trumpery wares. Others of the sailors 
danced or reeled about, uttering at the same time the 
most blasphemous oaths and disgusting speeches. One 
man was singingwa vulgar song, but was interrupted by 
receiving from one of his companions a blow on the 
face, which was aimed at a passing Chinaman. This 
accident created a general uproar, in which, very quickly, 
both natives and foreigners were engaged, and was not 
terminated until many wounds and bruises were inflicted, 
and the drunken men laid upon the ground. 

Such scenes as these are highly disgraceful, and must 
tend to lower the foreigners in the eyes of the native 
authorities; while the common people must look upon 
the foreign sailors as so many insensate beasts, whom 
they may fleece and deride at their pleasure. Attempts 
have been made, I understand, to put down the sam-shu 
shops, but without success, as there is little doubt that 
the mandarins share in the spoil. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 
3urglarics in Canton—Back streets— Mixed crowd —Native bar- 
bers—The Parsees—-Coolies—-Beggars—-Lepers—-Cripples— 

Cheap music—Noisy duns—Heavenly Flower Society—Poor 

laws in China-+Charitable institutions—Imperial generosity 

—Cheap living—City police—Wicket, gates—Watchmen—Chi- 

naman and his lantera—Large nursery —Espionage—Governor 

Le—Official reports—Responsibility—Imperial edict—George 

IV.—Chinese government— Political sermons—Petit treason— 

Maxim against maxim—Public examinations—Literary per- 

severance—The Son of Heaven. 

Burglaries and robberies of dwelling-houses are not 
so frequent in Canton as might be expected, from the 
nature of the premises and the rich goods contained 
within. As you walk through the narrow streets in the 
suburbs at the back of the factories, you are struck with 
the very exposed condition of the articles intended for 
sale. There are, generally, no fronts to the shops, and 
the valuable goods are piled up in apparent confusion 
within, and are often made to project into the causeway. 
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Boards are fastened up over the doors, having large gilded 
characters upon them, with the name of the tradesman, 
and his appropriate motto. 

Each little square is occupied by some petty dealer or 
other who arrays his wares on the ground, or carries 
them about on a tray supported by straps passing over 
his shoulders. Pails and buckets containing live fish 
may often be seen, ranged by the side of baskets of vege- 
tables and living animals. Every place is crowded with 
buyers and sellers, while the motley passengers edge 
and squeeze past each other to get on, 

As you stand in one of the shops, you can quietly 
observe them as they proceed, and may fancy that you 
are placed in a booth at a fair, and that all the tragic 
and comic actors have turned out amongst the crowd, 
and are passing in review before you. The uproar and 
noise of so busy a scene can scarcely be imagined, mixed 
as it is with the occasional explosion of crackers, and 
the dulcet sound of penny trumpets and kettle-drums. 


The natives form, of course, the principal part of the | 


assembly, as they clatter along in their thick-soled shoes, 
or loiter to gape and stare at the tempting goods in the 
shops. The barbers may be seen moving slowly by, 
with their traveling apparatus slung across their shoul- 
ders on the end of a stick. The importance of this 
class of persons may be inferred from the number who 
get their living by the business, as it is estimated that 
there are upwards of seven thousand in the city of Can- 
ton alone. These itinerant shavers fix their shops 
wherever they find a customer, if the space will allow, 
and then proceed to perform a variety of operations upon 
him. The only surgery known in the country is prac- 
tised by these men; so that here, as was the case a short 
time ago in Europe, there exists an honourable fraternity 
of barber-surgeons. 

The foreigners form a strange contrast to the other 
pedestrians, as their dresses are totally different. The 
Parsees, however, look very well: their loose flowing 
robes and high caps harmonising with the clothing of the 
natives. But the Europeans do not appear at all to ad- 
vantage, in my opinion; as their tight, fasbionably cut 
clothes, and formal black hats, seem paltry by the side of 
the flowing garments of the Chinese and Mussulmans. 

As the foreigners make their way among the crowd, 
they are continually inconvenienced by the coolies, who 
press forward with their heavy loads, uttering at the same 
lime a peculiar cry to make the people clear the way. 
However disagreeable this ceaseless interruption may be, 
the warning is seldom neglected; but great agility is 
often required in order to prevent receiving a rough 
blow on the head, from the projecting corners of the 
burden, At certain hours of the day, and during busy 
times, the stranger who is unaccustomed to the place is 
under the necessity of standing jammed against the wall 
for some little time, while several of these porters are 
passing ; as they then follow each other in such rapid 
succession, that the whole of the thoroughfare is 
occupied. 








Those who understand the locality step aside quietly 
into the shops, but the new-comer jumps at the moment 
to the wall, and probably finds himself unwillingly in 
juxtaposition with a beggar. Not more unpleasantly 
situated than this person, was the poor wretch, who, 
upon climbing up a tree to avoid being tossed by a mad 
bull, suddenly found his progress arrested by the sight 
of a chimney-sweeper, whom in his terror he believed to 
be the «Gentleman in Black” himself. Uncertain what 
course to pursue, he dared not advance or retreat, but | 
eyed the one and the other alternately with an inward 
shudder. Thus the stranger is obliged to examine the 
Chinese beggar, while feelings of pity and aversion suc- 
cessively come over him: pity for his misfortunes, and | 
aversion for his loathsome, filthy condition. | 

It may be that he has fallen in with a leper: an il!- | 
starred mortal, whose fate it is to be cut off from com- 
munion with the rest of his species, because he is afilict- 
ed with a contagious disease. ‘The poor man sits down 
in a secluded corner, covered with ragged garments made 
of matting, and is too abject a creature to dare to look 
up. He is content to crawl about like a dog, and to 
satisfy the cravings of his stomach by devouring the 
garbage which has been thrown away by his more for- | 
tunate countrymen. 

The ordinary beggars of Canton, to which class great 
numbers belong, are far better provided for ; and may be 
considered independent, in a manner, of those by whom 
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they are supported. It would appear that a certain num- 
ber only were privileged to beg, like the former king’s 


beadsman of Scotland, as every one is found to be a real | 


object of charity. 
crippled, and are led about by their children; others are 
afflicted with the most disgusting ailments, which they 
take good care to expose to the public. 
which, they are most filthy in regard to personal clean- 


liness, and have a boldness and effrontery which render | 
them much more disagreeable than they would be other- 


wise. 

They generally carry some kind of musical instrument 
about with them, and one would imagine that the great 
art consisted in choosing that which is the most annoy- 


ing. 


they often congregate together, and produce an extem- | 


poraneous concert, much inferior to the worst with which 
we are regaled in the streets of London. 

Whenever a foreigner is seen to enter a shop, the door 
is almost always surrounded by five or six of these | 
miserable creatures, who hope to excite the compassion 
of the stranger, and thus gain more by his single dona- | 
tion than they would from dozens of their own country- | 
men. These paupers are a great interruption to business, 
from the incessant noise which they make to attract at- | 
tention, by beating together two pieces of bamboo which 
they hold in their bands. This they are allowed to do 
by law, and no shopkeeper can turn them away without | 
giving them alms. So regular a custom is this, that the | 
tradesmen always keep a quantity of tchen, the lowest 
coin, ready at hand, so as to give one of them to each | 
of these sturdy beggars. No advantage is gained by | 
relieving them too quickly ; for as soon as they leave 
others come and supply their place. ‘The shopkeepers 
themselves seem, by long habit, to have got over any 
dislike they may have had at first to these droning, mo- 
notonous sounds, so that they turn a deaf car to them. 
They would let the beggars knock till doomsday ere they 
would relieve them, if they were not afraid of losing 
their Fan-qui customers, who are rendered half frantic 
by the sound, and would rush out of the shop to find 
some quieter resting-place. 

It is very probable that the Canton beggars are regu- 
larly organised among themselves, and subject to laws of 
their own framing, as in England in the time of Bam- 
fylde Moore Carew. One company is well known to 
exist, which is called “The Heavenly Flower Society,” 
and is supposed to comprehend one thousand members. | 
In no city in the Chinese empire are there so many 
beggars as in Canton, so that it would be very unfair to | 
take this town as a specimen of the whole. The ex- | 
pense of supporting them would appear to rest almost 
entirely on the shopkeepers, whose profits must be very 
great, to enable them to bear up against the many fines 
and extortions to which they are subjected. 

No poor-laws exist in China; but it must be evident 
that the above system of compulsory benevulence is in- 
tended to answer the same purpose. ‘There are a few 
houses of charity, however, in and near Canton, which 
assist to relieve the public from the burden. ‘The most 
extensive of these is called the Yang-tse-yuen, and is | 
situated in the suburbs to the east of the city. This 
institution is an asylum for aged and infirm people who 
have no relations to support them. Although the sum 
of 5100 taéls of silver is said to be annually bestowed | 
upon it by the emperor for its support, the money is 
raised by imposts on the rice which is brought by foreign 
ships to Canton. 

Another building, which most probably was erected 
by the humane for the purpose of preventing, in some 
measure, the crime of infanticide, is also assisted by a 
donation of 2522 taéls per annum from the emperor. It 
is situated near the former, and has accommodation for 
about three hundred foundling children. There is one 
other institution known to the foreigners, and_ this 
is a hospital for lepers. Why a more scanty provision | 
should be made for these poor creatures than others, it is | 
difficult to say, but this house is reported to be main- | 
tained at a cost of no more than 300 taéls a year; that | 
is, about a dollar per annum for each person, as there | 
are more than three hundred patients within the walls. 
It is a matter of curious enquiry, why there should exist | 
more objects of distress in Canton than in the other large | 
cities of China. It may be because it is the richest; as | 
we invariably find the same thing in the most wealthy 
towns of other countries. The extreme of poverty may 





The greater number are blind or | 


in addition to | 


With these wretched instruments in their hands | 


995 
ded 


| always be found in the immediate vicinity of the most 
| princely affluence. 

In such crowded, narrow allies, 
| exist in the suburbs of Canton, filled with persons of 
| every class and occupation, who brush against the rich 
| articles exposed for sale in the shops, it might naturally 
be expected that robbery could be committed by the evil 
| disposed with the greatest impunity. But this is not 
the case, and it is rarely that any thing is lost by the 
tradesmen. ‘The Chinese are as quicksighted as any 
people in the world, and, accustomed to trickery them- 
selves, are able to guard against it in others. 
six men are also employed in one shop, so that there are 
ood look out. Their 
neighbours besides have a fellow-feeling with them on 
this point, and give timely notice of the approach of a 


as we have seen to 
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always some spare people to keep a g 


suspicious person. 

The city police is perhaps the most efficient of any at 
present existing, and the arrangements are so well made, 
that it is almost impossible for a detected offender to 
escape from justice. ‘The narrowness of the streets faci- 
litates the plan, for at the ends of each of the passages 
are placed wicket gates, which can be closed in an 
instant upon the first ery of « Stop thief!” 

China street and other large thoroughfares have strong 
gates at their entrances, with small doors in them for the 
passage of a single person at atime. During the night 
all these barriers are closed, and the suburbs may then 
be considered as resembling one large house, with its 
hundred guarded by watchful porters. Police 
soldiers are stationed in each of the passages, and keep 
regular watches, which they indicate by the sound of the 
drum or gong beaten at proper intervals. The hour of 
watchman either 


doors 


the night is made known by every 
thumping the pavement forcibly with his bamboo, or 


| striking two pieces of the same hollow wood together 


with his hands. 

The regulations with regard to passengers are most 
strict, as they are not permitted to pass the gates, with- 
out giving an account of themselves, or paying a small 
Indeed, they are not allowed, properly speaking, to 
most urgent 


fee. 
be out at all, excepting in cases of the 
necessity. Each person is recuired to carry a lantern 
with him, having his name inscribed in large letters upon 
it, and is liable to punishment if he neglects this pre- 
caution. ‘The foreign residents are not exempted from 
showing this sign of their upright intentions ; for if you 
meet one of them in the street at night, you will in- 
variably observe him preceded by his native servant, who 
lights him along with one of these many-tinted lamps. 

Such a system of police would never be tolerated 
under any but the most despotic government, but must 
be very suitable to that of the “ Son of Heave n,”’ who 
sends his black-haired children to bed at a regular hour, 
and insists upon their behaving themselves quietly and 
orderly in their nurseries. A Chinese town, therefore, 
during the hours of darkness, is as noiseless as a church- 
yard, and presents a great contrast to many cities In 
Europe, where the night-time is the season of jollity and 
amusement. 

In addition to these excellent regulations for the pre- 
servation of the public peace and security of property, 
there are other plans put in force in this country, which 
These are the systems 


Persons are sent about 


are almost exclusively Chinese. 
of espionage and responsibility. 
the towns and country, whose sole business it is to watch 
the proceedings of the inhabitants, and to deliver in 
A strict watch of this 


regular reports to the authorities. 
:, and 


kind is kept over the proceedings of the Fan-qui 
their slightest movements are reported to the viceroy, 
who sends a statement of them to Peking. 

The latter gentleman, commonly called Governor Le 
at Canton, is not always very particular about adhering 
to the truth on these occasions, especially when an affair 
which has occurred in his province, does not redound to 
the honour of the country. Thus, when the foreigners 
are at all unruly ; as when they will not submit to the 
laws of the land by delivering up to Chinese justice a 
man whom they consider innocent; the emperor is 
taught to believe that the Fan-quis have been very sub- 
missive on the occasion, and that the offender has under- 
gone his punishment. 

Indeed it is astonishing what garbled accounts are 
sometimes transmitted to the capital, and received with- 
out hesitation by his Celestial Majesty. He is often 
made to believe that his army has been victorious, when 
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the soldiers have suffered the most signal defeat ; and 
when rebels have been bribed to disband, they have been 
represented as totally cut to pieces. ‘The reasons for 
this conduct are very apparent. If the mandarin sends 
good news he is honoured and rewarded, but if the in- 
telligence be bad he is disgraced and ruined. 

According to the constitution of the government, each 
oflicer is responsible for the good conduct of those people 
whom he has under his charge; so that if any disturb- 
ance should break out among then, it is attributed to his 
ill government, and he is punished if he be unable to 
suppress it. This system is carried so far, that if the 
emperor hears of any great crime having been committed, 
even by a single individual, who was not discovered and 
punished immediately, he makes the whole of the officers 
of that province suffer for it in proportion to their rank, 
Those of the highest class are punished the least on these 
occasions, as they are properly enough considered less 
blameable than those under whose immediate observation 
the offence was committed. 

The foreigners have no great reason to complain of 
being subjected to severe restrictions, for if we consider 
the condition of the Chinese people themselves, it will 


be evident that they are under much more strict sur- 
weillance. The strangers are secured by those Hong 
merchants with whom they deal, and if they misbehave 
themselves, these men are subjected to punishment. 
With the children of Han, every offender involves in his 
crime, and casts a stain upon, not only his own fainily, 
but all his relations and kindred, and even the memory 
of those who have gone before him. 
sponsible for the actions of the people whom they hire, 


Masters are re- 


and even of those who are placed beneath them in office, 
The following case, in illustration, was translated by Sir 
George Staunton from the newspaper which is published 
regularly at Peking, under the immediate superintend- 
It forcibly shows what injustice 


may be committed, under a despotic government, on an 


ence of the emperor, 


innocent person of rank and importance, for the mere 
breach of decorum of one of his dependents. It also 
furnishes a specimen of the mandates of the emperor. 


“ 4th and 5th of the 4th Moon, of the 6th year of 
Ata King. {May 14th and 15th, 1801.} 


ImpenraL Epier. 


« On our return from the Imperial Tombs, which we 
visited on the occasion of quitting our habits of mourn- 
ing, we met with a man on horseback, in the district of 
Whang-ma-tien, who galloped to and fro in our presence 
with great apparent haste. The officers in waiting, 
having apprehended the offender, and investigated the 
circumstances, it was found that he was an attendant on 
Mien-ko, Prince of T’chuong-ching. Animadverting on 
such extraordinary and irregular behaviour, we direct 
that, in the first place, the offender shall be committed to 
the custody of the Tribunal of Crimes, where he shall 
be punished with the bamboo, according to the law 
against insolent and unruly conduct in the imperial 
presence ; and that, secondly, Mien-ko shall resign his 
post as General in the Army and Member of the Supreme 
Council, but shall continue to enjoy the rank and title 
of Prince of Tchuong-ching, in token of our indulgence 
towards him. We, however, abstain from a final de- 
cision of the affair, till we receive the result of the deli- 
berations of the Tsoung-zin-foo, or Tribunal for Affairs 
affecting the Imperial Family. 

“ Kuin-Tse.” 


This last word is always added to official orders from 
the emperor, and means “ Let this be respected.” 

A European monarch, it is most probable, would act 
very differently if placed in the same circumstances. The 
punishment would certainly not extend beyond the 
offender himself; for we may remember the anecdote of 
our late sovereign, George the Fourth, when young. 
Walking out one day at Cowes, he came against a man 
who had insolently placed himself in the path, and 
would not step aside to make way for him. He did not 
hesitate a moment, but knocked the fellow down with 
his fist and then quietly walked on. 

It is well known that the fundamental principle on 
which the Chinese empire, that immense realm, contain- 
ing no less than three hundred million of people, is knit 
together in the bonds of society, is that of paternal | 
authority. From the emperor down to the meanest | 
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peasant, one and the same system is in operation; and | 
if we may judge from the general tranquillity of the | 


nation, the rare occurrence of great crimes, and the ge- 
neral prosperity, it may fairly be allowed to work well. 
The Chinese, under this legislation, are industrious and 
happy, but are at the same time totally unwarlike. 

As the father is responsible for the acts of the son, 
and bears a part of his shame and punishment, it is but 
just that he should exercise a control over him, to pre- 
vent him from ill-doing. This gives rise to the whole of 
that domestic slavery, which is intended to strike at the 
very root of error. A man is a slave to his parents until 
he himself becomes a father, when he has his own 


| 


make a paou: or in other words, ten houses are a tith. 
ing, and ten tithings make a ward. An officer super. 
intends each, until we arrive at the governor of a city or 
district, a deputy viceroy and a vieeroy, and finally the 
members of the council, and the ministers of state, 

All these, and the greater number of the other govern. 
ment appointments, are filled by those persons who have 


| distnguished themselves by literary attainments. Thus 


promotion in this country is, or is intended to be, the 
reward of merit, and the state secures for its own service, 


| if not the most virtuous, certainly the most gifted indi- 


children to obey his commands. A woman is never free | 


from restraint. 
To instruct the people in the laws of the empire is a 


part of the duty of every magistrate, and in addition, | 


they have to exhort them particularly to the observance 
of their domestic duties. Thus the magistrates of every 


district, as they are also the priests of the state religion, | 


| in any capacity. 


deliver a kind of moral sermon to the people at the | 


period of every new and full moon. This discourse is 
usually taken from the “ Book of Sacred Instructions :” 
a standard work, compiled from, and founded upon, the 
works of Confucius, Mencius, and others of the great 
men of antiquity. 

Of the style of this composition, a judgment may be 
formed from the following specimen :—* Upon every 
daily occurrence, upon what is given or received; upon 


| all the affairs which concern the family, whether im- 


portant or trivial, the seniors ought to be respectfully 
consulted by the juniors. At their meals they ought to 


viduals. ‘Talent and industry meet with their rewards 
in the Celestial Empire, and the meanest peasant may 
eventually become the most trusted counsellor of his 
sovereign. 

There are a few classes of people, however, who are 
considered too mean and debased to serve their country 
These are the menials, the comedians, 
and lowest agents of police. 

In every part of the country, the people are instructed 
in those branches of knowledge which are considered the 
most essential, and exhorted to apply themselves strenu- 
ously to the cultivation of letters. In every parish 
throughout the provinces public examinations are held 
by the literati, at which any person is allowed to com- 
pete, if he belong not to one of the classes above men- 
tioned. Attaining honour in this his first attempt, he is 


| eligible to make trial of his abilities at the examinations 
| of the district, and passing through this ordeal, he is 


be unassuming ; in conversation submissive ; walking, | 
show the zeal manifested by some poor people to obtain 


they ought to make way; standing or sitting, they 
ought to take the lowermost places ; that thus their ob- 
servance of what is due by younger brothers to them- 
selves, may be made manifest in all things. A stranger, 
when he is senior by ten years, is served like any elder 
brother ; a senior by five years is considerately attended ; 
how much more then is respect due to a senicr, who is 
of the same blood and family! Therefore, next to a 
failure in filial duty, is a failure in fraternal duty. The 
duty to parents and the duty to elders, are indeed similar 
in obligation ; for he who can be a pious son will also 
prove a dutiful brother ; and he who is both a pious son 
and a dutiful brother will, while he dwells at home, 
prove an honest and obedient subject: and while engag- 
ed in active service abroad, a brave and faithful soldier.” 

This preaching would have, I should fear, as little 
effect on the evil-disposed as that in our own country, in 
softening the nature and improving domestic manners, 
were it not backed by the strong arm of the law. All 
the effect of the discourse is, therefore, to give the 
listener due notice, and make him dream of the kia and 
the uplifted bamboo. A breach of these regulations 


amounts in Chinese law to petit treason, which is con- | 


sidered one of the greatest crimes that a person can 
commit. 

As these maxims are chiefly short sentences taken 
verbatim from the most revered authors, they are, in 
general, highly respected ; but this does not prevent their 
being quoted one against the other, in the same way as 
proverbs are bandied about in some parts of Europe. 
In the pretty novel of “ The Twin Sisters,” the father 
and mother cannot agree upon the young men to whom 
they may give their fair daughters in marriage. “ Upon 
this the good man said, ‘ [tis a maxim, that a woman, 
before her marriage, must obey her father, and after it 
her husband. Now, with respect to my daughters, I 
being their father, it is their duty to be guided by me; 


| yet carefully read his book. 


then permitted to try his fortune at the more important 
assemblies, which are held at stated periods by the 
viceroy and other head mandarins of the province. 

The following quotation from the Hore Sinice may 


knowledge.—* Che-yin, when a boy, being poor, read 
his book by the light of a glow-worm, whick he confin- 
ed ; and Sun-kang, in winter, read his book by the light 
reflected from the snow. Though their families were 
poor, they studied incessantly. Chu-mai-chin, though 
he subsisted by carrying firewood round the town to sell, 
At last he became capable 


of, and filled a public office. Sun-king suspended his 


_ head by its hair to the beain of the house, to prevent his 


sleeping over his book.” 

There is little doubt that the merit of the different 
competitors is generally decided with the greatest im- 
partiality, as the magistrates are continually shifted from 
one place to another, and no one of them can preside 
over his native district. To ensure fair dealing also, the 
themes and poetical effusions are delivered by the 
students in writing, without any signatures attached to 
them. According to the honours gained at these puvlic 
examinations the student obtains rank, and becomes 
eligible to accept equivalent government appointments ; 


| so that the whole of China may be said to resemble one 


and, with respect to yourself, I being your husband, | 


have a right to control you. What is the reason of your 
behaving in this manner?’ She immediately replied, 
‘It is also a maxim, that in the marriage of a son, the 
father is to have the direction, but in the marriage of a 
daughter, the mother. If the former were our case at 


| present, then indeed you might do as you pleased ; but 


as we are now concerned about *he latter, I, as a matter 
of course, have the sole right tocommand. Under what 
pretence, then, do you meddle with my affairs?’”’ This 
domestic squabble nearly ended in blows at the time, and 
was finally referred to the mandarin. 

Every father being roler of his own household, and 


scale ascends until it reaches the supreme authority. 
Ten houses in a town constitute a kea, while ten kea 


vast university, which is governed by the scholars who 
have been educated within its walls. 

Such a system would be likely to produce wise and 
able statesmen, but certainly would not be a successful 
plan for rearing bold and enterprising generals, From 
the successful candidates in the provinces the members 
of the Han-lin college at Pekin are chosen, and the 
latter have the pleasing task of appointing persons to fill 
the vacant civil situations, and from amongst their own 
number are chosen the prime ministers of state. 

Although it cannot be denied that such a system of 
government is not successful at all times in preventing 
abuses, the principles on which it is founded are excel 
lent. Neumann gives the following opinion in the 
preface to his very interesting little work : 

«“ The translator of the Histcry of the Pirates ventures 
to affirm, that the Chinese system of government is by 
far the best that ever existed in Asia; not excepting any 
of the different monarchies founded by the followers of 
Alexander, the government of the Roman Pretors and 
of Byzantine Dukes, or that of Christian Kings and 
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Barons, who reigned in various parts of the East during |~ 


the middle ages. The principles of Chinese government 
are those of virtue and justice; but they are greatly cor- 
rupted by the passions and vices of men. The grealet 
part of their laws are good and just, though the practice 
is often bad; but unfortunately this is generally not 


| known to the “ Son of Heaven.” 
responsible for the good conduct of the members, the 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


Mandarins—Chinese punishments—Mild jurisdiction—The bam- 
boo—Court of justice—Infliction of blows—Thanking the 
judge—Female otfenders—The leather flapper—Consideration 
shown to women—The Kia, or cangue—Imperial clemency— 
Alleviation of punishment—Ty-yo, or hell—Prisons—Chain, 
handcuff and fetters — Torture — Criminal judges—Capital 
punishments—Chinese executioner — Strangulation — Polite 
request—The Ling-chy. 


The slight sketch which bas been given will. it is 
hoped, be sufficient to give an idea of the structure of 
the Chinese government; it remains, therefore, but to 
say a few words with regard to the laws, and the mode 
of punishment which is adopted at the present day. — 

When an offender is apprehended, he is taken im- 
mediately before the mandarin, and punished on the spot, 
if the nature of his offence is trivial, and the case requires 
no deliberation. The magistrate, or his deputy, is 
always in attendance, so that there is no needless loss of 
the time of the prisoner, but he receives his allowance, 
and goes to his labour again as soon as his bruises will 
permit him, 

Chinese punishments are very simple, and totally 
different from those which were generally imagined in 
Europe. From their well-known ingenuity in other 
matters, it was readily believed that these people em- 
ployed the same talent in framing instruments of torture. 
Every account of these curious machines received full 
credit in the west, together with many other things 
equally untrue, until more modern investigations were 
made, which altered the public opinion. 

At the present time, many of the painters at Canton 
make a great deal of money by drawing terrific pictures 
on rice-paper, and selling them to the foreign visiters, 
who are ready enough to believe the natives capable of 
any kind of cruelty. Whether these barbarous instru- 
ments of punishment were ever in use at a former time 
may be a matter of doubt, but certainly they are not at 


magistrates, but its size, its shape, and even its weight, 
are most accurately determined by law. 

Any person who visits China may have an oppor- 
tunity of witnessing the punishment of the bamboo. 
The foreigners occasionally have to take a thief, ora 
sam-shu seller, before the mandarins; but it is not at all 
unfrequent for them to be present accidentally during the 
administration of justice. It takes place in a very public 
manner, and they may therefore be attracted to the spot 
by the cries of the sufferer. 

The mandarin is generally seated behind a small table 
on which are writing utensils, with which his secretary 
or clerk takes minutes of the name and offence of the 
prisoner. ‘The magistrate himself has always a grave, 
solemn countenance, and attends to the indictment and 
evidence, with a mildness and patience which must 
greatly favour the execution of justice. As he sits thus, 
dressed in his rich clothes, and surrounded by people 
who pay him every mark of deference, the stranger can- 
not fail to look upon him with a degree of respect which 
he would scarcely have anticipated. When the offender 
is brought in, he is made to kneel on the other side of 
the table opposite his judge, and is then strictly guarded 
by officers, who wear high-crowned caps, and who 
always precede the dignitary when he rides in his sedan. 

After the accusation and witnesses have been heard, 
the magistrate pronounces the sentence, finishing by 
taking out a certain number of slips of bamboo from a 
jar which is placed on the table before him. ‘These are 
thrown down upon the ground, and by the amount of 
them, the executioner knows the number of blows which 
are to be inflicted. ‘The ceremony is then very quickly 
concluded. ‘The offender is ordered to lay himself with 
his face downwards on the ground, and if he shows any 
unwillingness to submit to the chastisement, the officer 
twists the queue at the back of the head two or three 
times round his wrist, and then quietly puts him into the 
required position. 

The bamboo is a long, flat piece of wood, broader at 





present in existence. I am inclined to think, that the 
mandarins encourage the publication of these monstrous | 
productions, many of which are really barbarous, in | 
order to instil into the minds of the people a due degree | 
of respect for the power of the law ; but more especially | 
to overawe the Fan-quis, whom they hope by this means | 
to keep in good oyder. 

With some exceptions, the whole system of legislation 
is of the mildest and most humane character, and acts 
much more by exciting shame and by intimidation, than 
by severity of punishment. It is very probable, therefore, 
that when a man has committed an oflence of a heinous 
nature, or where an example must be made of one indi- 
vidual, the person is either put to death in an easy 
manner, or sent to a very distant country, while accounts 
are circulated among the people of the horrid tortures 
inflicted upon him by the executioner. Even the ordi- 
nary punishments ordained by law may be lessened by 
the payment of money, and the number of blows with 
the bamboo are always nominally greater than those 
which are inflicted. 

The barbarous torments depicted on the rice-paper, 
and which have often been supposed in Europe to be the 
real tortures inflicted on unfortunate Chinesc, are many 
of them well known to be entirely imaginary, and found- 
ed upon the religious notions of the natives, The 
Buddhists believe that there will be rewards and punish- 
ments hereafter, and therefore rack their brains to devise 
filting torments for the damned in the infernal regions. 
The painters exercise their invention in the east, on the 
same subject as some of our most celebrated poets of the 
west; and no doubt the Chinese let their countrymen as 
much into the secrets of the future world as ever did a 
Homer, a Milton, or a Dante. 

The bamboo is an instrument wielded by the autho- 
rities alike over the high and the low, in the same man- 
ner as the schoo|master brandishes his cane to keep the 
boys in order. Besides this universal panacea for all 
inoral disorders, there are the cangue, and the leather 
flapper. Imprisonment, squeezing, banishment, and 
finally death, make up the sum total of Chinese punish- 
ments in ordinary cases. As in every other country, 
however, crimes of extraordinary magnitude draw upon 
the offenders equally severe and unusual penalties. 
Except in these uncommon cases nothing like barbarity 
is observable; while ever the bamboo, with which the 


| and strikes the blows with a standard degree of force. 





blows are inflicted, is not chosen at the option of the 
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one end than the other, and is nicely trimmed and 
polished. The officer holds it by the smaller extremity, 


When the punishment is completed, the culprit is made 
to kneel again, and 1s then obliged to thank the magis- 
trate for the infliction before he is allowed to depart. 
This singular custom is always repeated, and is some- 
what similar to the practice of the Roman Catholics, 
when penitents are expected to bless the priest for order- 
ing them to do penance. Although the sincerity of the 
Chinese may sometimes be doubted, this practice must | 
still have a tendency to give the people a proper notion | 
of the law; and to convince them that no feeling of | 
personal malice or revenge has actuated the decision of | 
the magistrate. 

Women are not exempted from undergoing corporal 
punishment for their misdemeanors, although it is of a | 
different kind from that which is borne by the men. 
They have to kneel in the same manner before the man- | 
darin, when, if convicted, they do not change their 
position, but the officer strikes them a certain number of | 
blows on each side of the cheek, with a pear-shaped in- | 
strument made of a solid piece of leather. The Chinese 
in this instance have a consideration for the more delicate | 
structure of the fair sex ; and the female offenders have | 
likewise an advantage over the male, in being subjected | 
to much milder treatment immediately after their appre- 
hension. For instead of being put into prison, where, 
in addition to much suffering, their morals would in all 
prebability be injured, they are put under the charge of 
their friends, who confine them in their houses, and, as 
they are responsible for their appearance on the day of 
trial, they never fail to look well after their charge. 

Except in the neighbourhood of Canton, where the 
temptations to crime are so very great, and the morality 
of all classes is at a very low standard, women rarely 
come under the eye of the magistrates. With the ex- 
ception of the lower orders, the female leads a very 
secluded life, and has rarely an opportunity, however 
willing she might be to embrace it, of committing an 
offence greater than that of disputing the will of her lord 
and master. 

The next instrument of punishment which it will be 
necessary to mention, is the kia or cangue. It is a small, 
moveable pillory, made of a square block of hard wood, 
usually 3 che long, and 2 che 9 tsun broad, and weigh- 
ing in ordinary cases 25 kin. ‘The che and tsun may 





be said to correspond in some measure with our foot and 

inch, whilst the kin or catty is a weight of twenty 
ounces, and may therefore be taken roughly for a pound. 
There is a great deal of difference, however, in the size 
of the cangue used on different occasions, no doubt 
depending upon the nature of the offence committed, as 
some have been noticed of one hundred pounds, and 
that which poor Alming had to carry was said to be full 
three hundred pounds in weight. Pity for the sufferer, 
however, might in the latter case have led to exaggera- 
tion among bis friends. 

When we come to consider the nature of the kia, it 
will be seen that the actual number of ounces of which 
it is made, is a matter of no trifling consideration to the 
poor Chinaman who is obliged to wear it. 
very much resembles a small thick table, having a large 
hole in the middle for the head, and a smaller one on 
either side for the hands. When properly fastened on, 
it bears a degree of rough resemblance to a frill or collar ; 
and as it is often the punishment for great people, it 
must form a strange contrast to the court beads, 
which but a short time before hung gracefully from the 
neck. 

Pasted on the board, or either side of the face of the 
prisoner, is a long strip of paper, containing a written 
account of his name and rank, and of the offence for 
which he is punished. As the hands are securely fixed 
in the wooden frame, there is no possibility of raising 
them to the head, so that bis friends are obliged to feed 
him, in the same way as they would an infant. 

As this punishment is inflicted with the intention of 
producing shame much more than actual suffering, it 
cannot be denied that it is a most excellent device for 
that purpose. It would be difficult to imagine a man 
placed in a more helpless or humiliating position, ex- 
posed to the gaze of every passer-by, and without even 
the privilege of a country bumpkin seated in the stocks, 
of holding down his head to hide his shame and con- 
fusion. 

The peculiar advantage which this kind of pillory has 
over others, is that ot that the 
criminal may be paraded through the streets, or made to 
remain for a detinite length of time, close to the spots 
where his crimes were committed, or to the place ot his 
former pride and magnificence. Some 
minals are condemned to wear this 
during life, and are then considered to be immensely in- 
debted to imperial clemency for sparing their lives. Ex 
Istence must be sweet indeed to bim whocan be thankful 


Sica ennai 
he cangue 





being moveable; so 


unfortunate ert- 


badge of infamy 


for it under such circumstances, when accompanied with 
the inward knowledge of guilt, and every outward mark 
of shame and degradation! 

Although the weight of the cangue must at first be of 
secondary, it would soon become ot primary importance, 
The burden which the prisoner bas to sustain upon bis 
back, or to carry about with him, would appear to be a 
sufficient punishment of itself, but that the law allows of 
No 
temptation can induce the mandarin to ease him from his 
pillory altogether; but, by the payment of a sum of 
money, he ts allowed to hire one or two coolies or boys, 
to stand by him and support the wooden frame upon 
their shoulders. 

This privilege is of the same kind as that, where the 
number of blows with the bamboo are lessened on the 


his freeing himself in some measure from bis load. 


payment of so many tael of silver; and as these rates 
are always suited to the rank and circumstances of the 
person, there would appear to be nothing unfair in the 
practice. It cannot be denied, that by this system a door 
is opened for the corruption of the mandarins: but it 
must be remembered, that in no case can the corporal 
punishment be altogether dispensed with, however much 
it may be mitigated ; and the richest and most influential 
offenders are made to taste the bamboo or the kia. The 
Chinese set a due value on money, and, therefore, must 
sufler mentally in parting with it, as much as they would 
bodily by retaining it: so that the squeezing system 
merely tries the nature of the individual—the prodigal 
eagerly sacrificing his silver to save his skin, while the 
miser would cheerfully suffer his limbs to be cut asunder 
rather than part with a dollar. 

The places‘in which the prisoners are kept, previous 
to their trial for capital offences, or after their conviction, 
are, in general, so very uncomfortable, and the regula- 
tions so strict, that the Chinese fear them much more 
than the threatened punishment. ‘They call these places 
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of confinement, Ty-yo, or Hades, as they cannot imagine 
any thing more wretched in the nether world, 

As there is no habeas corpus act in China, any poo: 
wretch may be arrested at the pleasure of the mandarin 
or his officers, and thrust into one of these loathsonx 
dungeons, made probably like a cage, and so small tha 
there is no possibility of sitting, standing, or lying down 
Very heavy penalties are imposed upon those mandarin 
who are convicted of false imprisonment, or who canno 
sustain their accusation against a person; but this doe 
not prevent a great deal of underhand werk, practise 
for the sake of extorting money. 


| nearly equivalent to three of our miles, but varies some- 
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which the offender is sent depends upon the nature of | 
his crime—as the exact number of lee which he has to 
travel is regulated with the greatest exactness. A /ee is 


what in each of the provinces. Some people are sent 


| but twenty or thirty, while others are exiled two or three | 


| hundred lee from their homes. 


The instruments allowed by law to confine criminals, | 


consist of an iron chain, weighing five kin, and the fet- 
ters weighing one kin, for those who are destined to 
banishment or capital punishment. ‘The hand-cufls, 
which are made of dry wood, are only applied to the 
wrists of capital offenders of the male sex. The nicety 
with which these instruments are directed to be made, 
show that the framers of the laws have provided for every 
thing with the most minute accuracy, and that nothing 
is left to the will and caprice of the gaolers, if they obey 
their instructions. 

Formerly, the torture was very much used for the pur- 
pose of wringing confessions from the criminal ; but, as 
in Europe, it is very rarely resorted to at the present day. 
The only cases in which it is employed, are those in 
which treason is suspected, and the object is then to ob- 
tain information of the supposed accomplices. Males 
and females are alike subject to this treatment; but the 
fingers of the latter are operated upon, instead of the 
ankles. These parts are enclosed within a triangle, 
made by crossing three pieces of bamboo. As the wood 
is drawn together by strings held by the officer, the re- 
quired degree of pressure is produced. 

The criminal judges in the provinces have the power 
of inflicting all the punishments above detailed on their 
own authority, and can also banish a man to any dis- 
tance; but they are not allowed to put a prisoner to 
death, without an express command from the emperor. 
Some few crimes are, however, so much feared by the 
government, that the offenders are despatched in the 
most summary manner. Piracy is of this nature ; and it 
is asserted in the Canton Register, that one Chinese ex- 
ecutioner beheaded a thousand pirates in one year. 

When, therefore, a judge has capitally convicted a 
felon, he sends up a report of the case to Peking, and 
waits for further orders. ‘The emperor consults the 
grand judicial board, and then sends down an edict for 
the execution of the criminal on an appointed day. In 
general, the convict is kept in prison until the autumn, 
when he undergoes bis sentence in company with others. 

The Chinese think a material difference depends on 
the manner in which a person is put to death; and even 
the emperor believes that he is performing an act of great 
mercy, if he allows a man to suffer by strangulation, 
when he has been doomed to be beheaded. Strangula- 
tion is the lightest of all capital punishments, and is 
usually performed by the common executioner, It is 
said, however, that his celestial majesty sometimes shows 
a particular mark of regard to one of his former favour- 
ites, when he sends him, like the sultan of the porte, a 
silken cord—requesting him at the same time, to do him 
the favour of tying himself up with it to the next con- 
venient post or pillar. 

Foreigners never have an opportunity of witnessing 
these executions: they are, therefore, very much in the 
dark as to the way in which they are conducted. They 
know that decollation, or beheading, is considered more 
disgraceful than strangulation—but are unable sufhi- 
ciently to determine the nature of the ling-chy, a death 
accompanied by some peculiar severities, but which the 
English sailors fancy to mean, the cutting into ten thou- 
sand pieces. 


—f— 
CHAPTER XXV. 
Banishment—Attachment to native place—Hall of Ancestors— 


Neglected tombs —Emigrants—Tertary—Employment of exiles 
—The cold country—Goose-tail- Transportation to Elee—§i- 
beria of China—The Leu Lee—Lawe for forcigners—lomicide 
—Tan-kea—Tartars—Ma-out-tse—Chin-tchew men—Law of 
high treason—The Son of Heaven—Petit treason—Partiality 
to foreigners—The old, young, and afflicted—Family feuds— 
Cursing a thief. 
All the punishments have now been described but that 
of banishment. ‘This must be very severe to a China- 
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| his friends, and is unable to attend to those sacred rites, 


| losing their accumulated wealth, if their absence has | 


| and heart-rending blow. 


| In no other country on the face of the globe, would the 


| times even invested with command. Very little restriction 


| 


| code of laws. 


| 





| edly asked each other, « What is this ?” 


To a European, it may appear to be no great hardship 
for a Chinaman to be sent to a small distance, or even to 
a very distant part of his own country ; but there is little 
doubt that this punishment is felt very severely by those 
who have to undergo it. A man is thus separated from 


which every native is trained up to consider it his duty 
and pleasure to perform. The tombs of his fathers are 
neglected ; and he can no longer hope to receive those 
honours after his death in the hall of ancestors, to 
which every good Chinese looks forward as the greatest | 
reward he can receive for a life of virtuous suffering. It 

is for this purpose that emigrants return to China, after | 


years of absence in a foreign part, and at the risk of | 





been discovered. 

These, and other national prejudices, are the founda- 
tion of the attachment of a child of Han to his native 
district, and which render his separation from it a severe 
The more we are acquainted 
with the manners and feelings of these people, the more 
we are inclined to bear testimony to the wisdom with 
which every law and every punishment is suited to them. 


same system of legislation be applicable; but, as the 
Chinese form a nation entirely sui generis, it cannot be 
denied that their code of laws is especially fitted for the 
people for whom it was framed. 

Tartary is the country to which criminals are sent, 
when they are banished entirely from their own. There 
they may follow their usual occupations, and are some- 


is imposed upon them; but they are required to report 
themselves at stated intervals to the authorities. Some, 
whose exile is merely temporary, contrive to pass their 
time in an agreeable manner, and return well pleased 
with their excursion. In general, however, the natives 
dread this kind of punishment, especially those who re- 
side at Canton. They call it being sent to “the cold 
country,” and shudder with horror at the idea. 

Although hard frosts are familiar to the people in the 
neighbourhood of Peking, and other parts more to the 
northward, they are very rarely experienced so near the 
tropics as the city of Quan-tung. The last fall of snow 
seen there, took place nearly half a century back, in the 
fifty- fifth year of the reign of Keen-loong; and so little 
accustomed were the natives to the phenomenon, that 
they could not at all understand what it was, but repeat- 
They fancied 
it at first to be cotton, and afterwards gave it the name 
of “ goose-tail.” 

A very severe punishment has been introduced by the 
reigning dynasty, since the original formation of the 
It is intended as a substitute for the sen- 
tence of death, which it was usual to pass upon the rela- 
tives of traitors. It consists of a transportation to, and 
slavery for life, at Elee, a government station in a remote 
province of T’'artary, annexed by the late Emperor Keen- 
loong, to the dominions of China. To this Siberia of 
the Chinese, the wife and family of the criminal may 
proceed, and the regulations are very strict in pointing 
out their privileges on their return. 

Since the publication, by Sir George Staunton, of his 
excellent translation of the Ta Tsing, Leu Lee, or code 
of Chinese laws, we are no longer in doubt as to the 
nature of the offences which are considered the most 
unpardonable in this singular country. Although, on 
the whole the regulations are most excellent, and suited 
with the greatest wisdom to the people for whom they 
were intended, they have still a few glaring defects. It 
is impossible, in a slight sketch like the present, to enter 
into any kind of detail on this subject; it will be merely 
necessary to mention one or two peints, which come 
more immediately under the notice of foreigners, and 
with which they are occasionally concerned. 

These words occur in one part of the volume above 
alluded to: “In general, all foreigners who come to 





submit themselves to the government of the empire, 


| man, rooted as he is to his native soil. The place to | shall, when guilty of offences, be tried and sentenced 


according to the established laws.” It is well known 
that this order is not in force at the present day; but, 
from the idea that the “ Fan-quis” are a race of barba. 
rians, who are not fit to be governed by the same laws 
as the natives of the celestial empire, they have regula- 
tions framed for them by the government, which are in 
some points very severe, 

The law of homicide is more particularly complained 
of by strangers, as in every case of accidental death, the 
authorities insist upon a person being delivered up to 
them for execution ; whereas, when the Chinese them. 
selves are alone concerned, a compensation is made by 
the accidental homicide to the relations of the deceased, 
by the payment of a sum of money. 

The foreigners are not the only people in China, who 


| are governed by laws which differ in some points from 
| those to which the greater number are subjected. 


Indeed 
it would have been impossible in such extensive domin- 
ions, when the population consists of so many different 
tribes, and when the weakness of the government is so 
very apparent, to have framed one set of regulations 
which would be applicable to every individual, and in 
accordance with the prejudices and customs of the whole. 

It has been mentioned that the Tan-kea, or river popu- 
lation, are governed by distinct laws. The Tartars also 
are punished with a whip instead of the bamboo, and 
when, by the common laws, they would be banished the 
country, they are merely subjected to the cangue. It is 
impossible to say, in fact, whether other natives have not 
peculiar privileges o1 indulgences, especially those per- 
sons who are feared by the government, and whose rebel- 
lions have been alone suppressed by bribery and corrup- 
tion. Of this kind are those Chinese in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the Ma-out-tse or independent moun- 
taineers, and the Chin-tcheu-men of the southern coast 
of Fokien. 

To wield the sceptre of such an immense empire, and 
to keep down the spirit of its hundreds of mitlions of 
inhabitants, must be no easy task; and as the men who 
framed the laws foresaw that it would be impossible to 
do this without making the people fear as well as respect 
them, they devised those barbarous severities which are 
now almost totally abandoned, when it is found that such 
severe examples are no Jonger required. As the em- 
perors well knew the insecurity of theit throne, and the 
difficulty of repressing rebellion when, once established, 
they seem to have determined by rigorous measures to 
check it at its very commencement ; in the same way as 
some of our most enlightened generals have considered 
it necessary to give up a town to pillage, which has ob- 
stinately resisted their arnis, in order to prevent others 
from following the example. 

This idea most probably gave rise to the law against 
high treason, which stands thus in the Leu Lee :—« High 
treason is either treason against the state, by an attempt 
to subvert the established government, or treason against 
the sovereign, by attempting to destroy the place in which 
he resides, the temple in which his family is worshiped, 
or the tombs in which the remains of his ancestors are 
deposited. All persons convicted of having been prin- 
cipals, or accessories to the actual or designed commission 
of this heieous crime, shall suffer death by a slow and 
painful execution. 

“ All the male relations in the first degree, at or above 
the age of sixteen, of persons convicted as aforesaid, 
namely, the father, grandfather, sons, grandsons, paternal 
uncles, and their sons respectively, shall, without any 
regard to their place of residence, or to the actual or 
acquired infirmities of particular individuals, be indis- 
criminately beheaded. All the other male relations, at 
or above the age of sixteen, however distant their rela- 
tionship, and whether by blood or by marriage, shall 
likewise suffer death, by being beheaded, if they were 
living under the same roof with the treasonable offender 
at the time the offence was committed. 

“The male relations in the first degree, under the age 
of sixteen, and the female relations in the first degree, of 
all ages, shall be distributed as slaves among the officers 
of state. The property of every description belonging 
to treasonable offenders, shall be confiscated for the use 
and service of government. Any person who shall ap- 
prehend, and deliver into the custody of a magistrate, an 
offender against this law, shall be employed forthwith 
under government, according to his qualification ; or if 
he is already an officer in the employ of government, he 
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shall be suitably promoted ; and in every case he shall | 
be rewarded with the possession of the whole of the 
confiscated property of the offender.” 

There are numerous instances on record of this bar- 
barous law having been put in operation, where whole 
clans of people have been exterminated for the offence | 
of a single ambitious individual. At the present time 
the punishment does not often extend beyond the guilty 
person. 3 a F 

Many reasons might be assigned for its adoption in 
former years, in addition to the cruel policy of doing 
every thing on a large scale, of setting a gigantic ex: | 
ample before the eyes of such countless myriads of peo. | 
ple. As the emperor is the high priest of the realm, | 
and is considered the “Son of Heaven,” and almost | 

reverenced as a Supreme Being, the enormity of the 
crime of trying to do him injury would be thought so 
great, that it would be deemed preferable, that even the 
innocent should suffer rather than that the guilty should 
escape. Some have supposed that the extermination of 
the relatives was required as a necessary act of self- 
preservation ; as by the ancient precepts, it is enjoined 
on ason to pursue the author of his father’s death to 
extremity, and even Con-fu-tse’s advice to a child was, | 
“not to live under the same heaven with the slayer of 
his father.” 

The laws against treason are the greatest defects of 
the Chinese legislation; for besides the offences men- 
tioned above, a host of others are included, which are of 
so complex a nature, and have so many subdivisions and 
interpretations, that it is almost impossible for a person 
to avoid being brought under them, if. he has committed 
any misdemeanor whatever. ‘Thus treasonable offences 
embrace: 1. Rebellion. 2. Disloyalty, which means, 
among other things, attempting to destroy the temples, | 
tombs, or palaces of either the living or the dead mo- | 
narchs. 3. Desertion, which includes emigration, and 
the betraying a military post. 4. Parricide, killing father, 
mother, uncle, aunt, grandfather, or grandmother. 5. Mas- 
sacre, or killing three or four individuals in one family. 
6. Sacrilege. 7. Impiety. 8. Discord. 9. Insubordi- 
nation. 

By the same law, every favour shown by natives to 
foreigners is regarded as traitorous, so that they dare not 
openly espouse their interests without rendering them- 
selves amenable to punishment. Smuggling and other 
illicit transactions are considered in the same light, and 
could not, therefore, be carried on without the connivance 
of the mandarins. ‘Tio make this branch of the legis- 
lature complete, no saving or extenuating circumstance 
is ever mentioned throughout the code, without having 
appended to it the words, “except in cases of treason.” 

Many other quotations might be made from the Leu 
Lee, in order to show that the Chinese code of laws are 
in some respects very defective, while in other points 
they are so minute and oppressive that they would not 
be borne by any other people. The honour of women 
is protected with the most jealous care, but at the same 
time their failings are punished with the greatest severity. 
A degree of consideration is always paid to their more 
gentle nature, so that the penalties for their faults are 
somewhat mitigated. Old men, and children under fif- 
teen years of age, as also persons afflicted with natural 
or acquired infirmities, have some portion of pity shown 
them, and are not subjected to the extreme severities of 
the law, 

The parts of the Chinese code, however, which are 
the most repugnant to the feelings of Englishmen, are | 
those wherein the family circle is invaded, and a man 
cannot manage his own affairs without a reference to the 
mandarins. The magistrate is the universal arbitrator 
between husband and wife ; so that, when married people | 
cannot agree upon matters of importance, he sctiles the 
question with the greatest nonchalance, and often with- 
out any consideration to the wishes of either of the 
parties, This is well illustrated in the little novel of 
“The Twin Sisters,” where the father and mother, 
separately, choose a husband a piece for each of their 
fair daughters, and as a great disturbance is created by 
the opposition of the different interests, the affair is ne- 

cessarily brought before the mandarin. This gentleman, 
after patiently hearing the pleadings on both sides, de- 
cides that none of the four proposed suitors is fit to marry 
the damsels, and actually gives both the beautiful twins 
away to one youth of his own choosing. 








perty is mentioned by Le Comte, the missionary, as the 
forlorn hope of the inhabitants of the interior. 

«“ The Chinese are wont publicly to vent curses against 
those who do them wrong, especially if they cannot be 
revenged on them in other ways. If a man hath been 
robbed in his house, and one cannot discover the robber, 
every morning for several days together the family’s 
business is to curse him; the father, children, and serv- 
ants, take it by turns and relieve one another in this | 
exercise, and with all mischief imaginable. They have, | 
if I may se express it, formulas of foul language and 
dire expressions, which they repeat a hundred times, | 
bawling as loud as they are able, at the gate or upon | 
the house-top, and they imagine that the robber will 
come to some harm by them, wherever he be, till such | 
time as he hath made amends for the wrong. 

«“ Notwithstanding there is not one of a hundred of 
these robbers that gives any heed to this tedious noise, 
yet some there be that are frightened at it, and this fear | 
prevents abundance of violence.” 





—=>— 
CHAPTER XXVI. 

Our knowledge of the Chinese--The language—Protestant mis- 
sionaries--Mixed races— Various sects—Superstitious natives 
—Owners of junks—Native sailors—Chin-tchew men—Idola- 
try —-Teen-how—Procession—Idolatrous entertainment—Of- 
ferings to spirits—The compass—Junks at Whampoa—Ghos- 
pidgeon—Very old custom—Government cargo-boats— Villages | 
—Three days’ festival—Chin-chin-ghos—Salutations— Medley 
of sweet sounds—A cruise on shore—Ghos-house—Theatre— 
Musicians--Laterior of temple--Notice to quit—Floating fire- | 
works—Cautious retreat. | 


It is universally allowed, that for the greater part of 
our knowledge of the manners and customs of the Chi- 
nese, we are indebted to the indefatigable exertions of 
those Romish missionaries, who some time back were 
well received in China, and even held high offices in the 
imperial cabinet. ‘I'he Jesuits were as usual very active | 
in this service, and wrote voluminous works on these | 
subjects, many of which are to be found at the present | 
day in the Louvre at Parijs, and elsewhere. Of late | 
years, the Chinese language has been much studied by 
foreigners, and is becoming so extensively known, that 
itis supposed by Dr. Marshman, that in a short time it 
will be universally understood throughout the East, and 
be as useful for the traveller as English or French is in 
Europe. 

In facilitating the student’s progress in this, which has | 
always heretofore been considered the most difficult of 
all languages, the protestant missionaries, and those 
chiefly from our own country, have exerted themselves 
of late vears; so that by the labours of Morrison, Milne, | 
Marshman, and others, it is rendered much more easy of | 
acquisition. The advantage gained by this knowledge | 
of the language is the greater facility which is afforded 
for penetrating into the arcana of Chinese literature. | 
By the translation of the native records and books of the 
learned, we are made acquainted with the notions of this 
singular people on every point which is intezesting. The | 
labour is still proceeding, and there is little doubt that in | 
a few years, the greater number of the best works which 
have been published in the celestial empire will be as 
well known in Europe as in the country where they 
were produced. 

Among other matters which have come to light during | 
the course of these investigations, the religious and | 
superstitious opinions and practices of the Chinese have | 
excited great attention, as they present some peculiarities 
which are not to be observed among any other people. 
However, as the empire is of such vast extent, and the 
three hundred millions of inhabitants composed of so 
many nations, Chinese, Tartars, Monguls, Indian Lolos, 
and savage Miaos from the mountains, it cannot be sup- 
posed that they should all have the same ideas on these 
subjects. Accordingly we find throughout the empire a 
great diversity of religions, which are either encouraged 
or tolerated by the government, or are the remains of 
those that formerly existed. 

“ Besides the sublime belief in the one God taught 
by Con-fu-tsé, and the Chinese priests, called Lao-Kiuns, 
we find professors of Lamaism, bonzes, and the worship- 
ers of Fo, Mahomedans, Jews who emigrated hither in 
the first centuries after the destruction of Jerusalem, 
common pagans, and adorers of the heavenly bodies, 











A singular plan of obtaining restitution of stolen pro- 


and even Jukiaos, or atheists, who inculcate merely les- 





sons of virtue.”’* Christianity also exists there, but to 
a very limited extent, and is even then so mixed up with 
the idolatrous ceremonies of the natives, that it is scarce- 
ly to be recognised. In fine, the Chinese have so im- 
perfect a notion of true religion, that they seem abso- 
lutely indifferent to which sect they belong ; but giving 
full sway to their natural superstition, they often mix up 
many creeds together, and pay their adoration to what- 
ever comes in their way. 

The visiter to Canton has very little opportunity of 
becoming personally acquainted with the real sentiments 
of the people upon these subjects, as he sees little of the 
state religion so intimately blended with the government 
of the country, and which every native is obliged to re- 
spect. Still there are many of the ceremonies of other 
sects he can examine, and as these are joined with idol- 
atrous practices, they never fail to excite his curiosity. 
He watches with a peculiar interest the pains which are 
taken to appease the spirits of the wind and waters by 
the native sailors, and expresses his astonishment at the 
wonderful similarity of the practice in the Temple of 
Honan to those which he has observed among the catho- 
lics of Europe. 

It will be as well to describe that which may be seen 
by the stranger upon his arrival, with the impressions 
usually created, before any attempt is made to give an 
outline of the present state of religion in China, or the 
prospects for the diffusion of Christianity. 

The people who inhabit the southern coasts of Quan- 
tung and Fokien are the most enterprising of the Chi- 
nese, being the owners of the large junks which trade 
to Siam, Japan, Cambodia, and various other parts to 
the southward. As their occupations are chiefly mari- 
lime, they are necessarily exposed to greater risks than 
the generality of their countrymen, by which means 
they are rendered more robust and vigorous. They go 
by the general name of Chin-tchew men, and affect to 
despise their more effeminate brethren, whom they look 
upon as almost belonging to another race. 

The Chinese sailors are, in general, an ignorant worth- 
less set of people, but are so superstitious that they 
never loose a sail or heave an anchor without going 
through some forms of idolatrous worship, which they 
consider necessary to ensure their success. The object 
of their adoration is a female figure, whom they call 
“ Teen-how,” or Queen of Heaven, and who is consi- 
dered the especial patroness of sailors, All those who 
dwell on the water perform the same rites, from one end 
of the empire to the other. 

We have mentioned the way in which these rites are 
conducted on board the outside pilot boats, and it has 
been noticed far away inland on the waters of the grand 
canal. The extent of the ceremonies appears to be in 
proportion to the size and importance of the vessel which 
is to be protected; and on account of the unwieldy 
shape and construction of the native junks, very little 
can be done by the most active exertions of the seamen: 
to implore the assistance of a superhuman power is 
their only resource in times of difficulty and danger. 

Mr. Gutzlaff, the Prussian missionary, who took one 
or two voyages in these vessels, gives an interesting de- 
scription of the superstitious practices of the people.t 

“ The most disgusting thing on board a junk is idol- 
atry, the rites of which are performed with the greatest 
punctuality. The goddess of the sea is Ma-tsoo-po, 
called also Teen-how, or ‘Queen of Heaven.’ She is 
said to have been a virgin, who lived some centuries ago 
in Fuh-keen, near the district of Fuh-chow. On ac- 
count of having with great fortitude, and by a kind of 
miracle, saved her brother, who was on the point of 
drowning, she was deified, and loaded with titles not 
dissimilar to those bestowed on the Virgin Mary. Every 
vessel is furnished with an image of this goddess, be- 
fore whom a lamp is kept burning. Some satellites, in 
hideous shape, stand round the portly queen, who is al- 
ways represented in a sitting posture. Cups of tea are 
placed before her, and some tinsel adorns her shrine. 

“ When a vessel is about to proceed on a voyage, 
Teen-how is taken in procession to a temple, where 

many offerings are displayed before her. ‘The priest re- 
cites some prayers, the mate makes several prostrations, 
and the captain usually honours her by appearing in a 
full dress, before her image. An entertainment is then 


* Shoberl’s Survey of Christianity, p. 93. 
¢ Journal, p. 97. 
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given, and the food presented to the idol is speedily de- 
voured. Afterwards, the good mother, who does not 
partake of the gross earthly substance, is carried in front 
of a stage, to behold the minstrels, and to admire the 
dexterity of the actors; thence she is brought back with 
music to the junk, where the merry peals of the gong 
receive the venerable old inmate, and the jolly sailors 
anxiously strive to seize whatever may happen to re- 
main of her banquet. 

«The care of the goddess is entrusted to the priest, 
who never dares to appear before her with his face un- 
washed. Every morning he puts sticks of burning in- 
cense into the censer, and repeats his ceremonies in every 
part of the ship, not even excepting the cook’s room. 
When the junk reaches any promontory, or when con- 
trary winds preyail, the priest makes an offering to the 
spirits of the mountains and of the air. On such occa- 
sions, and on such only, pigs and fowls are killed 

“ When the offering is duly arranged, the priest adds 
to it spirits and fruit, burns gilt paper, makes several 
prostrations, cries out to the sailors, * Follow the 
spirits !’ when they suddenly rise and devour most of 
the sacrifice. When sailing out of a river, offerings of 
paper are constantly thrown out near the rudder. But 
to no part of the junk are so many offerings made as to 
the compass. Red cloth, which is also tied to the rudder 
and cable, is put over it; incense sticks in great quanti- 
ties are kindled ; and gilt paper, made into the form of a 
junk, is burnt before it. 

“ Near the compass are placed tobacco, a pipe, and a 
burning lamp, the joint property of all, and hither they 
all crowd to enjoy themselves. When there is a calm, 
the sailors generally contribute a certain quantity of gilt 
paper, which, pasted, into the form of a junk, is set 
adrift. If no wind follows, the goddess is thought to be 
out of humour, and recourse is had to the demons of the 
air. When all endeavours prove unsuccessful, the offer- 
ings cease, and the sailors wait with indifference.” 

All the way up the river to Canton, the same kind of 
practices may be observed, and you are at first inclined 
to believe, that in these rites and ceremonies consists the 
whole of the religion of the Chinese. 

Ofien, when you are walking the deck at Whampoa, 
and enjoying the cool air of the summer evening, every 
thing around you seeins at rest, and you distinctly hear 
every stroke of the ship’s bell at the top of the Reach, 
as it is wafted across the calm unruffled surface of the 
water. 

Your eye rests with pleasure upon the small junk 
which is coming down the river towards you, borne 
slowly along by the current, unaided by either oar or 
sail. On a sudden you are awakened from your reverie, 
by the violent clashing of gongs on board the passing 
stranger, which continue to be beaten without intermis- 
sion, and with such force and jarring discord as to be al- 
most deafening. The slumbering sailor is awakened as 
he lies upon the booms, and raises himself upon his 
elbow to learn the occasion of the uprvar; then mut- 
tering a curse at the Chinamen, he tries to compose 
himself again, but is compelled against his will to watch 
the progress of the vessel. 

As the junk is borne along the surface of the tide, 
basket after basket of crackers is raised aloft and the 
contents exploded, enveloping the vessel in a cloud of 
mist ; while the tiny sharp reports add to the harmony 
of the clanging brass. Thus the smoky boat proceeds, 
leaving behind her trains of fire, from the flaming pa- 
pers thrown over her stern, and which float upon the 


water in her wake. 

At this scene a slight feeling of awe comes over you, 
which it is impossible to repress; and when you are 
told that these are religious ceremonies, they appear like 
the sacrifices to infernal demons; and you feel inclined 
to give credence to the vulgar notion of the sailors, that 
they are intended to “appease the devil.” On more 
mature reflection, however, you look upon these observ- 
ances with respect, when you consider that superstition 
is the religion of the uninformed mind {—the natural 
craving of the soul of man to assert its independence 
upon, and connection with, the divine and infinite spirit 
of the universe. 

The Chinese with whom foreigners converse, call this 
“ Ghos-pidgeon.” Ghos or Jos meaning God, and pid- 
geon, business; so that they mean to say it is God’s 


business. The natives cannot pronounce the word 


business properly, whatever pains you take with them. 
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The nearest they can come to it is, bidg-ness, which di- 
rectly afterwards degenerates into bid-geon, and finally 
pidgeon, It is impossible to say in which of the organs 
of the mouth or palate the defect lies, but there seem to 
be some organic peculiarities which are plastic at the 
birth, but which become permanently fixed at the ces- 
sation of the growth of the body; so that you would be 
always able to distinguish a Chinaman by his enuncia- 
tion, as you do a Frenchman or a German, though they 
inay have resided for many years in a foreign country. 

If you ask a Chinese why he performs these ceremo- 
nies, he does not attempt to show that they are done as 
acts of duty or devotion, but merely tells you, “« It have 
very olo custom ;” and therefore as his forefathers did 
the like, he is obliged to follow the example, without en- 
quiring the why or the wherefore. It appears that Teen- 
how is among the number of the divinities belonging to 
the sect of Con-fu-tse ; but this does not prevent the 
Chinese sailors from paying adoration to the idols of 
Budh, as they have been observed making their obeisance 
to the reclining statue of that god, as they passed his 
temple in their junks. 

The Ghos-pidgeon of the Chinese is a frequent source 
of annoyance to those who reside in the ships at Wham- 
poa. Cooped up four or tive months in one of these 
vessels, the time appears to pass very slowly, and how- 
ever much you may be amused by the manners of the 
natives, you soon prefer witnessing those which are of 
a quiet nature. To listen to Chinese music at all is far 
from agreeable, but to have it dinned into your ears for 
days together is intolerable. 

If you happen to have brought any saltpetre in your 
ship, the government chops are sent down from Canton 
to receive it. The mandarins on board of them are of 
too much importance to be put out of their way in the 


‘least by the wishes of the Fan-quis; so they order the 


priests to perform the ceremonies as usual. As the 


| chops are lashed on either side of the vessel, the gongs 


/ and cymbals are beaten regularly at stated intervals, for 


half an hour at a time, and make such an abominable 


‘clatter that your head aches for hours afterwards with 


the noise. Some of the seamen take the opportunity, 


| when nobody is looking, to pelt the musicians with por- 
| tions of yams or sweet potatoes, which causes them to 


remain quiet for a second, but they never fail to renew 


| their clamour with double vigour, as if to spite their tor- 
| mentors. 


On certain days in every moon, gencral thanksgivings 
are held by the people in each of the villages. To those 


| which are situated near the banks of the river, all the 
| men who dwell upon the water resort at these times. 





| On particular holiday occasions, the festival continues 


for three days in succession, during the whole of which 
time, day and night, there is a continual uproar, which 
may be heard for some miles in every direction. ‘The 
two hamlets, which are near the shipping at Whampoa, 
are, if possible, more noisy than the rest, so that those 
on board can watch the proceedings, and are obliged to 
listen to the melodious efforts of the minstrels. 

The village on the right hand side of the river is, as 
has been mentioned, about two miles across the paddy 
from the shore. The natives had just erected a new 
Ghos house there when I was in China, and were, of 
course, very clamorous in their chin-chinnings on that 
account, in order to outvie their opposite neighbours, 

The path, which led to the village at the back of 
Danes Island, on the left hand side of the river, termi- 
nated, just opposite to our vessel, in a quay, which was 
on these occasions thronged with native craft. You 
could see the people come in their san-pans and covered 
boats from every direction towards this rendezvous, and 
there hold on, one boat outside the other, until there 
were many hundreds collected near the shore. ‘The 
water seemed covered with the number of passengers, 
who, being clothed in their best attire, and with good- 
humoured smiles on their faces, resembled the peasantry 
in our country going to a fair. 

Indeed these religious festivals are any thing but so- 
lernn ; as they resemble in some measure those which I 
witnessed at Canton, at the opening of the new year of 
business ; and the worship of the gods is always accom- 
panied with theatrical performances, and the clamour of 
bands of music. 

The Canton English for these exhibitions is “ Chin- 
chin Ghos,” or thanksgiving to God ; and certainly there 
is this to be said in their favour, that if the poor people 











‘really feel grateful for the blessings they enjoy, they do 


not lock up their feelings in their breasts, or expres$ 
them in a feeble languid manner, but give full vent to 
their exultation in innocent amusement, and peals of 
hearty laughter. 

The word chin-chin is supposed to be derived from 
the usual salutation performed between natives of equal 
rank to each other. These matters of etiquette are all 
regulated by law, so that when a man meets a friend, he 
closes his hands and raises them to his head two or three 
times, uttering at the same time the words, “ Haou— 
Tsing! Tsing!’ which means, “ Hail, hail! How do 
you do?” The foreigners, catching at the latter words, 
have tried to imitate them by ching-ching. At the pre- 
sent day, the Chinese of Canton always accost a fo- 
reigner or wish him good day, by shaking his hand, and 
saying with great gravity, “I chin-chin you.” This 
they sometimes lengthen out into “I chin-chin you 
werry fine day.” 

During the time of the three days’ festival, there was 
a continual uproar on both sides of the river, as if each 
set of people were trying to make their exhibition the 
more attractive. During the night time, there was 
scarcely any possibility of procuring sleep on board the 
ship, so that it was necessary frequently to get up and 
walk the deck. The Ghos-houses could be seen dis- 
tinctly through the darkness, as they were illuminated 
with numerous lamps and coloured lanterns, suspended 
around. ‘The trumpets, drums, and gongs sounded 
across the water with a distinctness which made one 
wish they brought forth better harmony. Above them 
all could be occasionally heard the squeaking of the 
male tragedians imitating the female voice, or giving 
utterance to their sorrows and despair in shrieking songs. 
The path leading from the quay and the stationary boats 
was every now and then rendered visible, by the tiny 
scintillations of small fireworks, exploded by those who 
were returning from the jubilee. 

These apparently merry proceedings, continuing for 
so long a time, could not fail to awaken the curiosity of 
the strangers, and make them wish to examine them a 
litle closer. Notwithstanding the apparent probability 
of getting a sound drubbing from the natives, by the ap- 
pearance of Fan-quis among them when thus excited, a 
few were determined to try their fortune. 

A couple of friends and myself set off for Danes 
Island, on one of the evenings when the entertainment 
was at its height. On arriving at the shore, we found 
some little difficulty in wedging the boat through the 
san-pans collected there, and were at last obliged to walk 
over many of them, in order to reach the stone quay. 
The natives were very inoffensive and good-natured, 
and made way on every side, especially when they saw 
the sticks which we had taken the precaution to carry 
with us, 

Walking along the paved causeway, which is raised 
some distance above the slimy paddy-ground, we ap- 
proached the scene of all the bustle, as the path wound 
with a gentle curve round the foot of a small! steep 
hillock, covered in front with shrubs and stunted trees. 
After rounding the little bill, the path suddenly widened 
into a small flat of firm dry ground, the grass of which 
appeared to have been completely worn away by the 
continued trampling of naked feet. 

This was the centre of all the commotion, the very 
pivot of all the festivity. ‘The eminence round which 
we had walked terminated abruptly at the back part, so 
as to present, when looking at it behind, a cliff-like 
craggy appearance. In the face of the rock had been 
formed a eavity, which was now properly plastered and 
finished into a large square room. In fact a Ghos-house, 
or temple had been there formed, having a well-paved 
floor and a neatly painted entrance. Nothing but the 
door could be seen at first, so that it created no little sur- 
prise upon looking into it, to find a chamber decorated 
with lanterns and tinsel, and filled with company. 

Immediately opposite to the ghos-house, a theatre was 
erected high above the.heads of the assembled mulli- 
tude, who were roaring with laughter at the grotesque 
postures and grimaces assumed by the comedians. ‘The 
rich gaudy dresses of the actors contrasted strangely 
with the plain blue and red garments of the spectators. 
Another kind of stage was erected near that of the come- 
dians, on which sat the musicians with their noisy in- 
struments. ‘They seemed to attract equal attention with 
the actors, as the people ran from one to the other nearly 
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THE FAN-QUI IN CHINA, 














oportion to the noise created by the one or the other 


in pr 
party. ‘ 

As we mixed freely with the natives before the thea- 
tres without being noticed, we thought that we might as 
well enter the temple and see what was going on with- 
in. Passing in with the crowd, we soon found ourselves 
in the centre of the room, surrounded by people who 
were looking at and talking to each other, A few varie- 
gated lanterns were hung about the apartment, and small 
lamps and sticks of incense were burning before the 
shrine of tinsel and coloured paper. No ceremony of 
any kind was going forward, neither did the natives 
manifest any signs of devotion. 

Our presence, however, among them did not appear 
to please, for they soon began to elbow and push us 
about, uttering at the same time the word “ Fan-qui” 
with, any thing but pleasantry. A disturbance would 
very quickly have been created, if one of the natives 
had not come up and spoken to us. He appeared to be 
a man in authority, and was able to utter a few words 
of English. He said, “I thinkee more better you go,” 
and as we agreed with him in opinion, we immediately 
took our departure. 

When outside the ghos-house, our party turned to the 
right, with the intention of proceeding towards the vil- 
lage. The path led round a large pond where a number 
of people were collected, amusing themselves by letting 
off curious fireworks on the water. The little boats and 
aquatic birds traveled across the surface with great ra- 
pidity, as the tiny streams of fire issued from them to be 
quenched in the water beneath. 

We were barely able to make these observations, for 
we now found ourselves mobbed by natives, among 
whom we could distinguish some of those who had been 
with us in the temple, and who had followed to see us 
conducted back to our boat. As we had arrived at this 
spot unnoticed and alone, we were now amply compen- 
sated, by being attended back again by a crowd of na- 
tives, whom it was difficult to keep at a respectful dis- 
tance. They would sometimes come close up to our 
heels, jabbering and hooting, and would offer us unripe | 
or decayed fruit. This being unnoticed, they now and 
then threw it towards us as they would to a wild animal | 
in a cage. 

Lest these jokes should be carried to too great a | 
length, and stones and brickbats flung instead of the | 
vegetables, we usually turned about on these occasions, | 
and made those behind us scamper away, for a moment, | 
by offering to bamboo them. This was the only way to | 
deal with the Chinese; for if we had appeared at all | 
afraid of them, or had played with them in the least, | 
they would very soon have taken advantage of their 
numbers, and placed us in an uncomfortable predicament. 
As it was, we made the best of our way to the quay, 
where, after some little trouble we found our boat, and 
were soon safe on shipboard. 

This description is intended to convey an idea of the 
way in which the festivals of Chin-chin Ghos are con- 
ducted at Whampoa. It will be perceived that they re- 
semble very much those which have been described as 
occurring in the streets of Canton, but with the differ- 
ence that the entertainments are of a more simple kind. 
This might naturally be expected, when we consider that 
the one was held in an obscure country place, and the 
other in the most wealthy city of the empire. As these 
festivals form part of the state religion, there is little 
doubt that they are authorised by the government, and 
that the expenses are defrayed by a general subscription 
of the people. Females are entirely excluded from the 
more crowded places, although the women come near | 
the spot in their boats, and look on at the wonders from 
a distance, 


—_—- 
CHAPTER XXVII. 


Country pagodas—Nine-story pagodas—Whampoa pagoda— 
Galleries—Blue brick— Flourishing vegetation— Ascent of the 
tower—Rivers Tigris and Broadway—Honan island—Country | 
houses—Temple of Buddha—Dirty suburb—Giant porters— | 
Chin-ky and Chin-loong—Principal temple—Grand hall— 
Three precious Fuh—Manly beauty—Incense — Lohan, or | 
saints—Priests — Bell and drum — Chanting—The kotow— | 
Many-armed goddess—Marble vase—Holy water—Relics of} 
Budh—Fatting pigs—Transmigration of souls —Gardens— | 
Cemetery. | 

| 


The next things which it will be necessary to notice, 
as connected with the religion of the natives, are the 












| pagodas, which form such prominent objects in 
Chinese landscape. The smaller kinds have been men- 
tioned as very numerous, and placed in the low, flat 
countries near the villages. They are of a square or 
hexagonal form, and will bear no comparison with the 
nine-story pagodas which we have at present to describe. 
These handsome edifices are seen on the way up to 
Canton, situated on eminences at a short distance from 
the river, some of them being extremely majestic. 

Originally erected with great labour and expense by 
devotees of the Buddhist persuasion, they are now falling 
rapidly into decay, but claim, from the passing stranger, 
veneration for their untiquity, in addition to admiration 
for their beautiful proportions. 

Pagoda is a name invented by the Portuguese, from 
the Persian “ Peut-gheda,” meaning a temple of idols, 
in which they supposed these buildings to abound. <A 


origin: “ Yes, I verily believe, and I will as substan- 
tially establish, that they were what has been already 
affirmed in reference to those in Ireland, viz., temples in 
honour of the sun and moon, the procreative causes of 
general fecundity ; comprising in certain instances, like 
them also, the additional and blended purposes of funeral 
cemeteries and astronomical observatories.” * 

However we may feel inclined to praise or blame the 
feelings of those who caused them to be built, it cannot 
be doubted that their public utility is very great, and will 
be felt while one stone of them remains upon another, 
They are excellent landmarks, and can be seen for a 








| two hundred feet, while the 


very considerable distance over hill and dale. It has 
been supposed also that they have been converted to 
another purpose. Being placed at regular intervals 
along the course of the stream up to Canton, they may 
serve as watch-towers during the daytime, or lighthouses 
during the night. A rapid communication might thus 
be established between the provincial city and the coast, 
by a simple system of telegraphic conveyance. It may 
be that these pagodas in the province of Canton were 
first erected at the expense of government, partially for 
the purpose of obtaining information of the approach of 
pirates, who at that time took their vessels high up the 
river, but that they were afterwards suffered to fall into 
decay, when, from the erection of the fortifications at the 
Bocca Tigris, they were no longer needed. 

The nine-story pagoda, situated a little way above 
Whampoa village, is considered one of the finest in the 
province, and as it is accessible to foreigners, a short de- 
scription of it may not be unacceptable. You are able 
to land from your boat near to its base, as it stands upon 
a pretty little mound close to the banks of the river. 
As you approach, you cannot fail to notice the contrast 
which its tall, majestic form presents, with the low, 
squalid hovels which are grouped around its foot, inha- 
bited by needy fishermen. 

This temple would rank high among buildings of a 


like nature in Europe, as it has little or none of that 


tawdry, unsubstantial appearance, which generally cha- 
racterises the architecture of the Chinese. The pyramid 


| is circular, gradually decreasing in circumference as it 


rises from the ground, and at each of the nine stories a 
smali gallery projects externally, giving to the structure 


| a fine scalloped outline, when seen at a little distance. 


The height of the pagoda from the earth may be about 
diameter of the base 
measures about forty. It is built almost entirely of brick ; 
but owing to some peculiarity in the nature of the clay, 
these burn blue in this country, and some persons have 
mistaken them on that account for gray marble. 

Too the employment of this unsubstantial material may 
be attributed the ravages which time has made upon the 
stately structure. Fresh and vigorous life springs from 
every part of the mouldering ruin. From every crevice 


| shoot forth young and tender plants, and the galleries 
| are covered with clustering wild-flowers. 


A portion of 
the summit of the building has completely given way on 
one side, and the gap is supplied by three or four large 
trees, which thrive well in their lofty situation, and 
spread their leafy arms over the top, crowning it with 
foliage. Ants and wasps have taken up their abode in 
many of the chinks and crannies, and small snakes have 


frequently been seen crawling about the moss and lichens | 


which cover the building at the base. It should be men- 
tioned that there are small square windows at each of 


* O’Brien, p. 75. 
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the nine stories, and an opening at the bottom for a 
door. 

As you enter the building, you are able, upon looking 
up, to see to the very top, as there are no stairs or floor- 
ings to impede your view. ‘The walls are covered with 
small squares of glazed earthenware, on which are de- 
picted figures congenial to Chinese taste, such as grin- 
ning demons, flying dragons, and other fantastic oddities. 
Notwithstanding the crumbling condition of the editice, 
a few gentlemen have succeeded in reaching the summit, 
and enjoying the extensive prospect around. This feat 
has been accomplished, by planting a small ladder agajnst 


| the wall outside, and when by its means the adventurer 


learned author gives the following explanation of their | 


es 


has mounted to the first gallery, he has pulled it up 
after him, and thus been enabled to mount from one 
story to another, until the uppermost has been attained. 

The nine-story pagodas are not the only builvings 
connected with the religion of the Buddhist sect, which 
the transient visiter to China has an opportunity of 
examining. A very extensive temple has yet to be de- 
scribed, which is situated in the immediate vicinity of 
Canton. As foreigners have access to every portion, no 
person should leave the place without going to see it. 
It is decidedly the greatest curiosity to be seen near the 
city, as it is considered the most magnificent monastery 
in the empire, with the exception of one alone in the 
imperial city. 

Opposite to the town of Canton the river divides into 
two portions, one of which is the Tigris, with which we 
are acquainted, and the other, called the Broadway river, 
runs a nearly straight course to Macao. The land 
between the streams, just after their separation, is made 
into the island of Honan, by a small branch uniting the 
one to the other a little way lower down. As this piece 
of ground is very fertile, and conveniently situated, many 
of the native gentlemen, whose business obliges them to 
be near the city, have built their country-houses over 
here, and adorned them with handsome gardens. You 
may constantly see these respectable persons crossing 
the water in their gay barges, for the purpose of joining 
their families, and enjoying the fresh air in the cool of 
the evening, after the fatigues of the day. The banks of 
the water are also thickly peopled by poorer classes, who 
live in wretched huts arranged into lanes and alleys, 
and who obtain a subsistence by fishing, or precarious 
employments. 

The Grand Temple of Buddha is situated on this 
island, in the very centre of these wretched habitations, 
and is so completely hidden by them, that a stranger 
would have no idea of its existence unless he had been 
previously informed. 

The boatman who has brought you over from Canton, 
pushes his san-pan alongside of the small causeway 
where you land, and after walking a few paces you fini 
yourself in a dirty, narrow street, filled with crowds of 
natives of the lowest class. In fact, the appearance of 
the place is the same as that of the worst part of the 
suburbs on the opposite shore. Eating-stalls and gam- 
bling-boxes stare you in the face at every corner, and 
there is ali the bustle and uproar of a crowded thorough- 
fare. 

Your surprise is very great, therefore, when upon 
entering a little wicket-gate just large enough to admit a 
single person, you find the scene entirely changed, and 
an air of solemn stillness succeeding to the previous 
confusion. Many acres of ground are occupied by the 
courts and buildings, the whole being surrounded by the 
wall, withinside of which you have entered. A large 
open space is now before you, having rows of stately 
trees, and a handsome pavement, leading across the ver- 
dure, to a well-built edifice beyond. 

As we approached towards it, we observed two gigan- 
tic figures placed in recesses, one on either side of the 
gateway. They were in a sitting posture, but were 
otherwise similar to the Gog and Mageg of London 
celebrity. Ther huge limbs were painted with glaring 
colours, whilst their fierce eyes and distorted features 
almost appeared terrific. ‘The substance of which they 
are made is clay, and taken altogether they may be con- 
sidered very fairly moulded. ‘They are intended to re- 
present the two ancient warriors Chin-ky and Chin- 
loong, who guard the entrance to the temples. In order, 
however, to prevent these savage-looking porters from 
attacking the visiters, they are surrounded by railings, 
a the same purpose as a dog is confined by an iron 
chain. 
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Beyond this well-protected portico we found another 
open space, laid out in the same way as the last, with 
vigorous trees. ‘The broad, well-kept path, formed of 


large slabs of granite, conducted us through several gate- | 


ways very similar to that described, but sometimes having 
the place of the idols supplied by recesses in the walls, 
in which were large written characters illuminated with 
gilding. 

We then entered the principal temple, which is in the 
centre of the other buildings, and is divided into several 
spacious halls and apartments for different divinities. 
Upon entering the largest of these rooms, we were struck 
with the magnificence of the embellishments, and, as 
hundreds have before us, with the curious resemblance 
of many things in this Pagan temple, to those in Roman 
Catholic churches in Europe. The apartment might be 
about eighty feet square, the floors being paved with 
tiles, over which was placed a carpeting of painted cloth. 
The walls were hung around with crimson tapestry, and 
at regular intervals small tablets were fastened, on which 
were many curious characters. As in most other Chi- 
nese buildings, the height of the room was not in pro- 
portion to its other dimensions, but the low roof was 
highly ornamented with grotesque paintings, and the 
corners furnished with flying dragons and gilded snakes, 
which stretched their necks far out from the wainscot. 

In the centre of this showy hall were three large 
statues, representing the “ Three Precious Fuh,’—* The 
Past, the Present, and the Future.” These idols were 
of a huge size, and entirely covered with a heavy gilding. 
In accordance with the taste of the Chinese, they were 
made remarkably portly : stoutness being considered the 
essential ingredient of manly beauty. A round spot on 
the forehead of each indicated their origin from the plains 
of Hindostan. 

Before these worthies small altars were placed, on 
which were burning pots of incense, and lamps of tea-oil. 
Arranged around the room were about eighteen or 
twenty smaller idols, covered in the same manner with 
gold leaf, but having merely small sticks of ghos-stick 
lighted in their honour. These were the Lohan, or 
Saints, who would appear to be saints of small power, if 
we may judge by the little ceremony observed towards 
them, notwithstanding their distorted and apparently 
angry features, 

As we were examining these monuments of misguid- 
ed devotion, and peering into every obscure corner, the 
sound of a small bell struck upon our ears, and upon 
turning round we observed a number of people entering 
from a door on the left. These we easily recognised to 
be the priests, who were now about to perform their 
usual routine of devotional exercises. ‘Their dress was 
different from that of the other natives, consisting of a 
long yellow robe, reaching nearly to the ground, and 
slightly drawn in about the waist. The hair, instead of 
being allowed to dangle down the back according to the 
Tartar regulation, was entirely shaven from the head, and 
the bald pate left altogether uncovered. 

As they came in at the open portico, one of their 
number rung a bell violently, while another drummed 
with great energy upon a large hollow block of wood. 
This chin-chinning was continued for some little time 
before the principal statues, and was intended to arouse 
the attention of the gods to the supplications of their 
votaries. After a while the priests of Buddha joined 
their voices to the sound of the musical instruments, so 
that a low chanting was produced, not more disagreeable 
than might have been expected from the unpromising 
appearance of the choristers and the nature of the accom 
paniments. 

As they continued their drawling hymns, they every 
now and then paraded round the room ir double or 
single file, or stood in rows like so many soldiers. As 
they faced the objects of their adoration, they bowed 
down before them, and knocked their heads against the 
ground. Although there was not the slightest sign of 
levitv on their countenances, the priests seemed to go 
through their ceremonies with indifference ; as if they had 
become so much accustomed to their performance, that 
they were now looked upon merely as a part of their 
daily labour. After the service was concluded, the bell 
ceased to vibrate, the sound of the wooden drum was no 
longer heard, and the priests marched off in a body to 
their private apartments, which were situated in the low 
ranges of buildings on either side. 

Leaving soon after, our party was conducted through 
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successive apartments situated around the principal one 


we had just quitted. We were greatly astonished at the | 


extent of this curious edifice ; for besides the chief temple 
already described, we were shown many others of nearly 
equal magnificence, devoted to the service of particular 
divinities. One of them is frequented by women alone, 
as Kwan-yin, who is there represented, is considered 
their patroness. Another female figure, in whom the 
Chinese ladies have great confidence, is Chin-te, who is 
represented with many arms, as symbolical of her power 
to save. Before these, and many other heathen gods 
and goddesses loaded with gilding, lamps were burning, 
and small pieces of incense-stick filled the air with plea- 
sant perfumes. 

At the back part of the mass of buildings, we were 
shown a large apartment, in which there were no large 
idols, but their place in the centre of the room supplied 
by a huge vase, cut from a mass of white marble. Around 
this handsome vessel, lamps and variegated lanterns 
were burning, which gave to the place, conjoined with 
the solemn stillness, an air of sanctity, which forced you 
to approach with respect. I was told that the sarcopha- 
gus contained the relics of Budh, the founder of this 
religion. Whether it is that the Chinese priests are 


| move particular in their selection than many of those of 


Europe, or do not show in this instance the usual in- 
genuity of their countrymen, it is difficult to decide, but 
this gigantic vase appears never to have been filled, and 
thus realised the expectations of those who formed it. 


Arranged around the sacred vessel were small bowls of 


holy water, supposed to possess the same virtues as that 
of the West, but considered by the common people an 
excellent remedy for diseases of the eyes. 

Beyond the principal temples we found many smaller 
outhouses for the different domestic purposes of the 
inmates of the monastery, and walled grounds for taking 


| air and exercise. About half a dozen pigs were pent up 


| 





together on one side of the cells of the monks, and two 
or three of them appear to have grown old in their 
routine of inactive enjoyment. ‘The duty imposed upon 
them cannot be very severe, as they seem perfectly con- 
tented, and are so encumbered with fat that they can 
scarcely walk to the food, which is so plentifully sup- 
plied to them. It is not known why these animals are 
kept here, as those belonging to the sect of Buddha are 
not allowed to taste animal food; but probably they are 
held sacred, from some conjecture that the souls of de- 
parted saints have transmigrated into them after quitting 
their human tenements. 

After examining the pigs, which seemed to be looked 
at with a longing eye by our native attendant, we were 
shown the gardens of the monastery. They appeared 
to be beautifully cultivated, and were rich in choice 
kitchen vegetables, Small patches of low land were laid 
out with paddy, having rows of luxuriant fruit-trees in- 
termixed. Beyond these large enclosures a smaller one 
was shown, which resembled in some measure the one 
we had seen at the entrance. In it was placed the 
general cemetery, where the remains of departed inmates 
are deposited. After being consumed in furnaces near 
this spot, the ashes are collected, and placed with cere- 
mony in jars, which are arranged within this curious 
structure, 

Time would not allow our small party to examine 
many other parts of this extensive temple, which, we 
were told, were well worthy of observation ; we did not, 
therefore, go into the library and printing-rooms, or peep 
into the narrow cells of the monks; but retreating by 
the way we had entered; passed successively through the 
courts und were soon crossing the water to Canton. 


_— ——-- 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


Chinese theology—The three sects—Toleration—Buddhism in 
Tibet—Oriental primitive idea—Birth-place of Budh—The 
Cingelese—O'Bricn’s opinion—Commandments—Transmigra- 
tion of souls—Ccremonies of Buddhites and Romanists—The 
hierarchy—The Lama —Eclectic school in China—Gods and 
goddesses—Friars of Fo—Mock brothers—Jesuits in China— 
Agency of the devil—Deification of Napoleon—Teenhow— 
Virgin and child—Importation of Buddhism from India— 
Accommodating ambassadors. 

In the present limitéd state of our intercotrse, no more 
of the religious practices of the Chinese than have been 
just described can be investigated, as far,@s I am aware, 
by the transient visiter to Canton. “The reader will 





perceive, however, that these portions are of a highly 
attractive nature, and are calculated to engage the atten- 
tion of the stranger, as they are successively subjected to 
his notice. He sees that the finest and most extensive 
buildings in the land are devoted to religious exercises, 
and that, whatever may be the inward feelings of those 
who perform them, the rites and ceremonies are con- 
ducted with the most scrupulous regularity and decorum, 
Observing the extraordinary character of some of these 
exhibitions, he naturally wishes to become more inti- 
mately acquainted with all that is known of their origin, 
and to trace to which of the numerous sects at one time 
or other prevailing in the empire, each particular observ- 
ance belongs. 


Nor should we e’er conceal the principle, 

Since barren facts ne’er raised the moral world; 
And history would be earthy were it not 

For spiritual deductions.* 


To pursue this interesting enquiry with the minute- 
ness which it demands, would far exceed the limits of a 
work of this nature. Although the greater part of these 
things are ascertained at the present day with tolerable 
accuracy, yet there are a few points respecting them 
which have been the subject of frequent discussion, and 
will probably never be entirely determined. In order to 
render the perusal as little tedious as may be, a slight 
sketch alone will be given of the doctrines prevailing in 
the Celestial Empire at the present day, and the prospects 
of the introduction of a better faith. On account of the 
trouble occasioned by the collision of so many doctrines, 
and in order to suppress the societies, which, under the 
cloak of religion, were formed for the purpose of over- 
throwing the government, the late emperors of the 
Mantchow dynasty have taken the most active measures 
to prevent the spreading of novel opinions. 

Three sects alone are now tolerated by the govern- 
ment: namely those of Joo, of Shib, and of T'aou, or of 
Confucius, Buddha and Laou-tse. The first of these 
only is connected with the state, while the others have 
enjoyed the temporary favour of the sovereigns occa- 
sionally, and again relapsed into their former state of 
insignificance. As a description has just been given of 
one of the principal temples belonging to the sect of 
Buddha, or as it is called in China, of Fohi, it will be as 
well to take that the first into consideration. 

Tibet is the chief seat and centre of this religion, 
which is there called Lamaism, and next to the Maho- 
medan and Christian, is the most widely-extended faith 
of any among the nations of the earth. Besides China 
and Tibet, Lamaism prevails throughout Japan, Ceylon, 
the Birmese empire, Siam, Ava, Pegu, and various other 
places of minor import, and under different titles. It is 
considered one of the most ancient of all religions, and 
its origin has given rise to endless disquisitions. 

“ The creed is founded on the oriental primitive idea 
of a Supreme Being, Burchan, represented single, or in 
mysterious trinity ; ruling over a spiritual world which 
sprang from himself; obstinately opposed by an evil 
principle ; becoming man to reveal himself to mortals, 
by means of a power which emanated from him—word 
of God, light of God, son of God—the Budh and Schaka 
of Japan, the Fohi of China, the Buddha of Hindostan, 
the Gaudma of the Birmans, &c. The Son of God of 
the Tibetians is named Mahamoony, also Schaka ; he 
was born of a virgin in the country of Cachemir, and 
came into the world, according to the Tibetian chrono- 
logy, about a thousand years earlier than Jesus Christ. 
He is the principal object of divine worship. We meet 
with nearly the same fundamental idea in most of the 
religions of the warmer regions of Asia, and also with an 
incarnate God, God-man, demi-god, wonder-working 
prophet, &c., who has revealed whatever is most sacred 
to mankind.”’+ 

The believers in Lamaism are not at all agreed as to 
the birth-place of the founder of their religion. The 
Cingelese claim for their country the honour of his ex- 
traction, and even at the present day point out the place 
where he was buried. “ Buddha,” say the priests of 
Ceylon, “ has already appeared four times in the world, 
the fourth time as a man born ofa virgin. His religion 
shall prevail five thousand years, and then a fifth Buddha 


* Horne’s Cosmo de Medici. 
{ Survey of Christianity, p. 80. 
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shall reveal himself.”* These singular notions make it 


| The Lamaism of Tibet is the Buddhism 


evident, that the grand principles of Christianity are | its most essential particulars, but probably in the latter 


inherent, and have been so for ages, in the breasts of 
mankind—and are continually making themselves ap- 


parent amidst the clouds of superstition with which they 
are surrounded. 


That there ever existed such a personage as Buddha 


is very doubtful, as the evidences of his existence are 


most contradictory. O’Brien positively affirms,—* There 


never was such a person as Buddha—I mean at the 
outset of the religion, when it first shot into life, and that 
was almost as early as the creation of man. 
times, however, several enthusiasts assumed the name, 
and personified in themselves the faith they represented. 
But the origin of the religion was an abstract thought.” 

The following brief outline of their tenets or com- 
mandments is extracted from the book of the same 
abstruse author : 

«J. Thou shalt not kill any animal—from the meanest 
insect up to man himself. 

II. Thou shalt not steal. 

III. Thou shalt not commit adultery. 

IV. Thou shalt not tell any thing false. 

V. Thou shalt not drink any intoxicating liquor.” 

The first of these laws, it is well known, is most 
strictly adhered to by the Brahmins and others of this 


sect, and no doubt arose from their belief in the doctrine | 


of the transmigration of souls. ‘Their tenderness towards 
the inferior orders of the creation is thus explained; as 
in depriving an animal of life they might by the same 
act be slaying a relation of their own who was dead, and 
whose soul had passed into the body of the brute. The 
professors of this creed make vows also of poverty and 
celibacy, which the strictest rules of the order oblige 
them to keep sacred. 

However much we may be struck with the great 
similarity of many points of this creed with that of the 
Romish profession, the external rites and practices of the 
two sects appear to form much more curious coinciden- 
ces. These cannot be better expressed than in the 
words of an author before quoted. “ As we have already 
observed, the religious ceremonies of the Tibetians are 
to us more remarkable than their creed ; for it would 
appear that the oriental primitive idea had here assumed 
the dress of the Christian church. Their doctrines con- 
cerning God and his Messiah, the devil and hell, the 
Trinity, and the like, are of themselves sufficiently strik- 
ing; but still more so their belief in purgatory, their 


In later 


| 


many of the tenets belonging to other creeds. 
told by Dr. Morrison, that in addition to the writings of 
those who exclusively belong to one or other of the 


school, which picks and chooses from, and sometimes 
blends, the other three. 

The acknowledged divinities of the sect called Fuh- 
keaou, or religion of Buddha in China, are :—San-paou- 
fuh—the past, the present, and the future. These are 
the Three Precious Buddhas, or the emblem of the 
universal Trinity. Then comes Chin-te, a goddess with 
| numerous arms, typifying her power to save, and whose 
| statue is placed in the temple of Honan. The mercifu! 
| goddess Kwan-yin follows, with T’héenhwa Shin-moo, 
| the sacred mother who superintends children ill of the 
| small-pox. Besides these, there are Hwiiy-fuh Foo-jin, 





country it is somewhat deteriorated, and mixed up with | 
We are | 


| three sects, there exist the essays of a sort of Eclectic | 


the patroness of barren women, worshiped by those who | 


desire children, and is always represented with a child 


lin her arms; T'sae-shin, the god of wrath, and a tribe 
| of inferior deities and saints, to the number of many 
| thousands. 

| As the laity pay their adoration to particular divinities, 


according to their several exigences, so the clergy spend 
their lives in propitiating the whole. Monasteries and 
| nunneries are very frequent throughout the empire, and 
are endowed by imperial or private generosity. In a 
temple of Fohi in China, the superior is called Fan- 
chang, and holds his office for three successive years. 
The inferiors are named Hoshang, and are very similar 
to the monks of the different orders in Europe. 
men have made vows of poverty, they subsist entirely 


| upon the charity of individuals. 


Begging is the occupation of these friars of Fo, and 
they go about from: door to door, alternately despised and 


| encouraged. Dressed in a long robe of dark cloth, having 
| the badge of their order fastened on behind the back, 


and their uncovered bead completely shorn, they kneel 


| and prostrate themselves in the most abject manner be- 


prayers for the souls of the deceased, their use of the | 


rosary, of holy water, of extreme unction, and many 
other practices, which remind us of the tenets and cere- 
monies of the Greek and Catholic churches. 

“ Amongst the Tibetians, as amongst the catholics, 
all are either laymen or priests. The latter are dis- 
tinguished from the former by their dress. They have 
convents of monks and nuns, in all the valleys and on 
all the hills. Boys at the early age of eight years are 
admitted into the monasteries, and called during their 
novitiate Tuppas; at fifteen they become Tohbas, and at 
twenty, complete monks or Gylongs, who, bound by 


| 


fore their patrons. In order still more to enforce their 
plea, they batter with a stick upon a hollow pear-shaped 
piece of wood, and to the accompaniment of this dis- 
agreeable music, pour forth a chanting, drawling hymn. 

The catholic missionaries, in their hatred of these 
mock brothers, have favoured us with many anecdotes 
illustrative of their hypocrisy and cant, which it would 
have been better if they had suppressed. There is little 
doubt, however, that in order to prevent injury to their 
limbs from the frequent genuflexions which they prac- 
tise, they take care to havea pad of strong calico fastened 
over each knee, and stuff it well with cotton. If no 
further ill can be proved against them than this, they 
must rank among the most blameless beings in the world, 


| and deserve to be classed with Peter Pindar’s sensible 


rigid rules, and by inviolable vows of abstinence and | 


chastity, devote their lives to exercises of devotion. 
“The convents of the Gylongs have lamas or abbots, 
and from them the progressive gradations of the hierar- 
chy ascend to the high Kutuchtes or Tibetian cardinals. 
The supreme head in spirituals and temporals, the vice- 


gerent of God upon earth, the holy father and chief of | 


the high priests, is the Dalai Lama, or Teshoo Lama. 

“ The hierarchy of Tibet is, if possible, more perfectly 
or consequently constituted than the catholic church 
among the European Christians. The Tibetian cardi- 
nals, it is true, on the death of a high priest or divine 
vicegerent, elect a new one; but this is always an infant, 
born in the very hour, or at least on the day of the de- 
cease of his predecessor, in whom, according to their 
doctrine, the spirit of the late Lama is anew embodied. 
Thus, as they believe, the founder of their religion, and 
the vicegerent of the Supreme Being on earth, remains 
one and the same. His soul never alters, but continues 
immortal and immaculate, merely changing its mortal 
envelope, and hence he is styled Lama Kacku, that is, 
the Eternal, as well as Holy Father of all the Faithful.” 


* Tbid, page 170. 
t+ Round Towers, pp. 110—112. 
+ Shoberl, page 81. 


‘allied with such a total dissimilarity in doctrine. 


| 
| 


j 


pilgrim, who took care to Soil his pease. 

It may readily be conceived, that the Jesuits were 
very much astonished at the ceremonies of the priests of 
Fohi, when they first entered China for the purpose of 
promulgating Christianity. They were completely baf- 
fled, by finding that in all these outward forms of wor- 
ship on which they so much relied for their success, they 
had nothing fresh to communicate. They could not 
imagine how such coincidences in externals could be 
Many 
of their explanations of this circumstance are ingenious, 
while others are very absurd. 

According to some people, St. Thomas is made to 
have traveled hither; while others accuse the degenerate 


| Nestorian Christians of having amalgamated their faith 


and practices with those of the Chinese. Many of the 
catholic priests gravely asserted their belief, that the devil 
had got up the whole affair in order to frustrate their 
good intentions; but Father Premére insisted, that his 
satanic majesty had practised the trick in order to annoy 
his friends the Jesuits in particular. 


At the present day, attempts are frequently made to 
unravel the mystery, and show that the natives derive | 


many of their forms of worship from their intercourse 
with foreigners. That this is likely to have taken place, 


| cannot be doubted, and may be inferred from the curious 


fact mentioned by Mr. Gutzlaff in his « Narrative ;”’ of 
his having seen, in one of the temples of Budk on the 
coast, a bust of the French emperor Napoleon, with | 


ghos-stick burning before it—a deification which the con- | 


| 


As these | 
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queror himself would hardly have anticipated, even at 
the height of his glory. 

The Virgin Mary is in particular supposed to have 
been introduced by the catholics, and represented by the 
image of Téen-how, the sailor’s goddess. This is in- 
ferred, from the titles which are given her by her wor- 
shipers being exactly of the same kind as those in use 
in Christendom. Thus she is called “The Queen of 
Heaven,” “Shin-moo, or Holy Mother,” and « Teen- 
how Neang, Our Lady the Queen of Heaven.” In my 
opinion this is not sufficient evidence of her foreign ex- 
traction ; as in addition to there being a legend extant of 
her origin in the province of Fokien, many others of the 
Chinese deities bear equally uncertain evidence of the 
same source. ‘Thus, belonging to the sect of Budh there 
are Kwan-yin and Shin-moo, both female idols; and the 
still more curious goddess Foo-jin, who is represented 
bearing a child in herarms. In other countries the same 
apparent Virgin and child are to be seen, and are pro- 
bably emblems of that productiveness which is so gene- 
rally worshiped. The fact of its being a virgin points 
to a spiritual [or re-] generation in distinction from the 
carnal. In all the Mythi the same idea prevails. 

It appears to me very probable, that some of the titles 
belonging to Téen-how may have been derived from the 
attempts of the earlicr catholic missionaries. Unable 
to overthrow the pagan deity, and rear up another image 
of the same kind in its place, they may have begun the 
work of conversion by altering the name, that thus the 
transformation of the one type into the other might have 
been gradually produced. ‘Thus far success may have 
attended their efforts, but no farther. 

In the Chinese chronicles, accounts are given of the 
importation of the doctrine of Buddhism from India. 
This took place in the year 950, during the reign of the 
Emperor Kéen-tih. ‘The professors of this creed at the 
present time receive very little encouragement, and are 
often treated with indignity. Nothing can better illus- 
trate the indifference of the authorities towards them 
and their worship, than the circumstance of their turn- 
ing the priests out from their temples, in order to ac- 
commodate the English ambassadors with suitable dig- 
nity in their passage through the interior. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

The state religion—Confucian philosophy—High priest and cler- 
gy—Antiquity of Joo—Life of Kung-tsze—His cotemporaries 
—Early employments—Wanderings—The 
Visit to Laou-tsze—Character of ethics—Fabulous history of 
Confucius —Prodigies—Colour of complexion—Extraordinary 
personal appearance —Woo-king and Sze-shoo—The Lun-gnee 
—Virtues of ginger -Mang-tsze—The best of mothers—Tear- 
ing the web—A niche in the temple—Hereditary honours— 
Jews and Confuciaus—Vale of the White Deer—Divinities of 
Joo—Imperial sacrifices—Political sermons—Laou-tsze—His 

Alchumy—Monastery of Taou—Consecration of Pe- 

-Astrology—The book of fate 


thirteen states— 


priests 
nates—Charms and talismans 
—Roya! marriage. 


The Confucian religion is the most artless and simple, 
according to the author of the « Chinese Miscellany,” 
of all the religions that ever were taught in the world. 
It prescribes reverence to an invisible being, residing in 
the visible heaven, and distributing from thence happi- 
ness and misery among mankind. But it enjoins no 
particular worship to him: so that temples, priests, as- 
semblies, sacrifices, and rites, are things entirely foreign 
to it. The emperor alone, at certain times, offers a sa- 
crifice to this powerful being in the name of his people. 
The moral part of this old system is short and easy. It 
consists in honouring the servants of Téen or Shang-ti 
(for so the Supreme Being is called), that is, the spirits 
presiding over the mountains, rivers, forests, and other 
parts of the earth; and in some duties necessary to the 
welfare of the public, and of every particular family. 
Excepting these duties, it allows great latitude to the 
natural inclinations and appetites of men. 

There appears to have been a considerable diflerence 
of opinion with respect to the philosophy of this sect. 
Dr. Morrison speaks of it as the “ Confucian school of 
Atheistical Materialists,” but there is sufficient evidence 
to prove that, as mentioned by the author above quoted, 
the most sublime ideas of the Supreme Being, under 
the name of Shang-ti, are entertained. Moral virtue is 
inculcated by precept and example, and although many 
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heathen rites and ceremonies form a part of the worship 
at the present day, it is probable that the whole or the 


greater number of these have crept in of late years, and 
thus tended to obscure the purity of the original. 

The Confucian may very properly be called the state 
religion, for, in addition to its being supported by the 
government, the whole system of legislation is founded 
upon it, and the national manners and customs are regu. 
lated by its doctrines. The emperor himself is the high 
priest, and the different mandarins in authority perform 
the offices of the inferior clergy. 

It cannot be denied that there are many excellent 
points in these doctrines, and that they are suited to the 
Chinese people; as we find, that while the other two 
sects have been alternately despised and encouraged, 
that of Joo has been always respected, and even adopted 
by the foreign conquerors of the country. Instead o. 
retrograding, it bas rather increased in popularity: ad- 
ditional honours being heaped upon its two celebrated 
founders in every successive age. It will be as well in 
the present place to give a sbort account of these wor- 
thies, before the description of the worship which they 
instituted, 

The life of Confucius, thus Latinised by the Jesuits 
from Kung-tsze or Kung-foo-tsze, has very few striking 
incidents in it, if we strip off the fabulous portions 
which bave been laid on with an unsparing hand by his 
admirers. He appears to have been an excellent man, 
and to have pursued the path of wisdom from an innate 
love of virtue, and a belief that he was ordained by 
heaven to instruct mankind, 

“The most holy teacher of former times,” as he is 
called, was cotemporary with Cyrus, Pythagoras, and 
Solon, and was born about five hundred years before the 
Christian era. His father was a magistrate of T'sow, a 
city in the state called Loo, now forming a part of the 
province of Shan-tung. ‘The sage derived very little 
assistance from this parent, however, for he died when 
his son was but three years of age, leaving him in rather 
straitened circumstances. 

The first employment therefore of Kung-tsze was as 
an accountant; but this occupation he soon afterwards 
relinquished, in order to assist a neighbouring farmer in 
the breeding and tending of cattle. In this pastoral 
employment he continued until his twenty-first year, 
when he began his wandering, for the purpose of in- 
structing himself in all the knowledge of the times. 

At that period, China was not a single empire as at 
present, but was divided into thirteen states, each under 
the dominion of an independent ruler. As the sage 
wandered about in his search after wisdom, he became 
now and then embroiled in the quarrels of contending 
parties, and was once nearly starved in a wilderness 
where he was confined for seven days. He was an en- 
thusiastic admirer of music, and is supposed to have 
improved the science in a great degree, as he considered 
its cultivation of service in promoting civilisation. For 
the purpose of listening to a performer on a new instru- 
ment, he undertook a journey into a distant state; and 
hearing of the fame of Laou-tsze, he went and paid him 
a visit, and was received with considerable distinction. 

At the age of thirty, the sage Kung-tsze, considering 
himself perfected in all the learning of the age, and 
acquainted by personal inspection with the habits and 
dispositions of the people, began to instruct others in 
morality and virtue, and to offer his services to the po- 
tentates in whose dominions he resided. He finally 
settled in his native province of Loo, and lived to an old 
age, beloved and respected. 

As the characteristics of Kung-tsze’s ethics were well 
suited to the arbitrary forms of government then exist- 
ing, being those of dependence and subordination, as of 
children towards parents, he was a great favourite with 
the monarch in whose service he was employed.  Pro- 
bably to the same cause is to be attributed the success of 
his doctrines from that time until the present day. 

These are the main features of the real life of the 
celebrated Confucius, who is now honoured more than a 
god in the Celestial Empire. He passed the greater part 
of his time in tranquillity, and reaped that distinction 
during his lifetime which few other wise men have 
obtained. 

The fabulous part of the history of Confucius is 
curious, and is, doubtless, in a great measure emblem- 


atical. Thus are we told, that “ previous to the birth of 


this extraordinary person, the lin bird cast up from its 


| that, by reason of the number of these commentators, 


| 
| nitude. 
| 


| duties of social life. 


| 


| Dr. Marshman’s translation of the « Lun-@ner.” 
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stomach precious writing, containing an inscription, 
thus :—‘a son, the pure essence of water; a successor 
to the falling fortunes of Chow ; a plain robed king, one 
who shall rule without ever ascending a throne.’ On 
the evening of his birth, two dragons winded round the 
house, and heavenly music sounded in the ears of his 
mother; and when he was born, an inscription appeared 
on his breast, with these word: ‘ Che tso ting she foo, 
the maker of a seal (or rule) for settling the world.’ ” 
The appearance of the sage himself must have been 
any thing but prepossessing, if we are to believe all that 
is told of him. He is represented by his statues now 
existing, as very nearly, if not totally black. He was 
nive cubits six tenths high, and always went by the 
| title of * the tall man.” He is, moreover, said “ to have 
| had the forehead of Yaou, the back of Taou, and so on, 
| as if all the virtues of ancient sages and monarchs cen- 
| tred in him. 
| His face showed in miniature the five mountains 
| and the four great rivers of the Chinese,world. He had 
a high forehead, a protruding chin, two high cheek-bones, 
}and a Roman nose: to represent the five mountains. 
His mouth stood open and showed his teeth; his nose 
was contorted so as to exhibit his nostrils; his eye ex- 
| hibited a protruding pupil, and his ears were so large as 
| to attract notice, as therein a resemblance to the four 
| great rivers of China was imagined. His hands hung 
| down below his knees; his eyebrows exhibited twelve 
| shades of colour; and from his eye beamed sixty-four 
intelligences. He stood like the fung bird perched ; and 
| he sat like Lung-tsun, the couchant dragon.” 

The writings of Kung-foo-tsze consists of the Woo- 
| king and the Sze-shoo, rudely written upon boards. 
| The word woo signifies five, while king denotes silk, as 
| indicative of the excellency of the work. In the Sze- 

shoo, the wisdom ,of both Confucius ‘and Mencius are 

recorded, as the two last books or divisions of it were 

written by the latter person. Although, as Dr. Johnson 

has remarked in his conversation with Boswell, the writ- 

ings of Confucius, if printed in English type, would not 
| make a beok so large as the Eton grammar; yet the 
obscurity of many of the passages is so great, that even 

| the most Jearned of the Chinese cannot unravel them, 
| When the meaning of the sentence has been made 
| out at any time, it has been written on the margin of 
| the text, and a great quantity of other matter added; so 





| the sacred books have swelled out to an enormous mag- 
Without entering into a description of each in 

particular, it may be said, that they contain a great mass 
| of excellent precepts for the guidance of an empire down 
| to that of a single individual. Many of them, no doubt, 
| would appear commonplace truisms at the present day ; 
but it must be remembered that they were promulgated 
at a time when the people were in a low state of civili- 
sation, and required to be instructed in the most simple 


The pupils of the sage have recorded many of his 
opinions, as they occurred in private conversation. ‘T'o 
show the minuteness with which these are detailed, the 
following amusing specimen is subjoined, as taken from 


Sentence 6th. 


“Tn eating he did not omit ginger.” 


Comment. 


“Ginger enlivens a man, and dispels bad humours ; 
the sage, therefore, did not neglect it.” 


Mang-tsze, or as he is now called, Mencrvs, lived 
about a hundred years after Confucius, but was born in 
the same town of T'sow. His father, like that of the 





| other sage, died when he was but three years of age, 
| leaving him entirely to the care of his mother. Mang- 
| tsze does not appear to have had any great natural in- 
| clination to virtue, but his exemplary life is entirely to 
be attributed to the care taken in his education by his 
| surviving parent. On this account she is styled the dest 
| of mothers, and has been held up as a pattern to all suc- 
| cessive ages, 
The boy, like most others, was giddy and thoughtless ; 
and, therefore, as the cottage in which his mother re- 
sided happened to be situated near a burying-ground, he 





observing this, thought that the neighbourhood was not 
proper for the child to live in, and therefore removed to 
another situation, Three times she acted in this man- 
ner, until she at length was satisfied. A few other 
anecdotes are recorded of the conduct of the widow to. 
wards her son, in order to train him up properly. 

Very little success attended her efforts, however ; until 
finding one day that he made very little progress in his 
studies, while she was working hard all day to maintain 
him at school, she rent asunder with violence the web 
which she was weaving: partly from anger, and partly 
for the purpose of showing him how useless it was her 
taking such pains with him, if he destroyed the work as 
fast as it was completed. This decisive conduct pro. 
duced a change in the conduct of the lad, who hereafter 
applied himself with diligence to his studies, and soon 
became famous for bis wisdom and virtue. 

The two divisions of the Sze-shoo, written by Men- 
cius, are by many people considered the best, and it is 
certain that they are the most intelligible ; but yet, as 
often happens elsewhere, the first writer gained credit 
for the whole. For a long period of time Meneius was 
entirely neglected, and it is only of late years, that his 
memory has received that degree of honour to which it 
is entitled. A temple was reared to him in the Shan. 
tung province, by an emperor of the Soong dynasty, and 
his statue is always to be found in a niche in the temples 
of Confucius. The descendants of the two sages enjoy 
a kind of hereditary nobility, being constituted members 
of the Hanlin college. 

So much respect is paid to the memory of Kung-tsze, 
that when his name of A’hew occurs in the sacred 
writings, the people are forbidden to pronounce it, but 
read it Mow, in the same way as the word Jehovah is 
respectfully avoided by the Jews. In every large district 
in the empire, there is a temple consecrated to “ The 
teacher of ten thousand ages,” as he is called, and a sort 
of heroic worship is paid to him at certain times of the 
year by the emperor, nobles, and literati of the land. 

In the province of Shan-tung, where the sage was 
born, his memory is more especially honoured. Those 
who accompanied Lord Amherst in his journey through 
the interior, passed near the spot, which is situated in 
the Vale of the White Deer, on the west of the Poyang 
Lake. There the black figure of Kung-foo-tsze stands, 
having an altar before his feet, inscribed with these 
words: “ The altar of the Deified Confucius, the most 
holy teacher of ancient times.” 

Confucius does not stand alone among the divinities 
to whom the Chinese government and people occasionally 
do homage. Thus, in addition to T’heen-how, the sail- 
or’s goddess, there belong to the sect called Joo-keaou— 
the ‘heen and Te, the Heavens and the Earth; the 
Shay Tseih, or gods of the Land and the Grain; Lung- 
Wang, the Dragon King; Kwan-te, a deified Warrior 
of the dynasty Han; Wan-chang, the god of Letters; 
and a whole tribe of the Spirits of the Hills, Rivers, 
Wind, and Fire. 

These heathen deities are propitiated by the Chinese 
according to their several exigences or inclinations, in 
the same way as did the Greeks and Romans, So that 
Wan-chang is honoured by the literati, and Kwan-te 
receives the oblations of the military. In the state wor- 
ship the divinities are divided into three classes, and are 
honoured at different times of the year by the great, the 
medium, and the lesser sacrifices. ‘The emperor himself 
and his court perform the principal ceremonies in the 
great temple of Imperial Ancestors, while the officers of 
government in the provincial towns, undertake the ma- 
nagement of those which are considered of secondary 
importance. 

But the principal duty of the mandarins in their 
priestly eapacity consists in instructing the people in 
every kind of moral and social duty. For this purpose 
sermons or discourses are read, on the first days of every 
new and full moon, by an official person, to the govern- 
ors, deputy-governors, and magistrates, in each province, 
who have to perform the same duty to their inferiors. 
The sacred books are-the first which are put into the 
hands of children, and according to their proficiency in 
these and other approved works, do they rest their claims 
to honour and distinction. 

LAOU-TSE, the founder of the Taou sect of phi- 
losophy, was a cotemporary with Confucius, and during 
his life time enjoyed a considerable degree of popularity. 





made burying and mock-mourning his play. His mother 


He appears to have been a very well meaning man, and 
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upright in his conduct. When Kung-tse had paid him 
a visit, and was about to depart, Laou-tsze said to him, 
«T have heard that the rich send away their friends 
with valaable presents; and the virtuous send away 
people with a word of advice. lam not rich,” added 
he, « but I humbly deem myself entitled to the character 


of virtuous.” 

The philosophy of this sage is supposed to have been 
very similar to that of Epicurus; and from his wish to 
obtain a remedy for the real evil of death, originated the 
repeated attempts of himself and disciples to discover 
«the liquor of immortality.” His doctrines have en- 
joyed an occasional glimmer of favour from the sove- 
reigns since his decease ; but however pure they may 
have been at the commencement, they are now wonder- 
fully degenerated. His disciples have now become mere 
cheats and jugglers, distinguished from the rest of their 
countrymen, by having the hair fastened up by a long 
skewer to the top of the head: while the religion of this 
sect is a mixture of magic, alchemy, and fatalism. 

Besides the strolling priests of the T'aou sect, there is 
a large monastery of these people still existing in the 
province of Keang-sy. The monks are allowed to marry, 
wr, as they express it, “ Dwell among the fires.” ‘They 
acknowledge a great number of divinities, and have a 
variety of ‘I'oo-te or penates, at the consecration of which 
the eyes of the idols are always painted with animal 
blood, in order, as they say, “ ‘To give them spirituality.” 

Probably to the influence of this sect are to be attri- 
buted the charms, talismans, signs, and omens, which 
are in such general use among the Chinese. 

The wish to discover the secrets of futurity is as com- 
mon among these people as others, and great ingenuity 
is ofien displayed in the search after this delusive species 
of knowledge. Astrology is the science most commonly 
resorted to for this purpose, and in fact forms a part of 
all the religions of China. Each of the three sects pay 
their respects to the heavenly bodies; bat, according to 
Barrow, who had every opportunity of acquiring inform- 
ation, the whole religious duty of the common people 
consists in consulting the stars. 

“In every town and village, sometimes in the midst 
of woods, in the mountains, and most lonely places, are 
small temples, the doors of which are continually left 
open for the admittance of such as may be desireus of 
consulting their destiny. The practical part of Chinese 
religion may, in fact, be said to consist in predestination. 
A priest is not at all necessary for unraveling the book 
of fate. 

“If any one be about to undertake a journey, or to 


purchase a wife, or to build a house, or above all, to bury 
| cers and military stations, and put all the civil and mili- | 


a deceased relation, and any doubt should arise in his 
mind as to the fortunate result of such an undertaking, 
he repairs to the nearest temple, and if he should not be 
able to read himself, he takes a friend by the hand who 
can. On the altar of every temple is placed a wooden 
cup, filled with a number of small sticks, marked at the 
extremities with certain characters. Taking the cup in 
his hands, he shakes it until one of the sticks falls to the 
ground, and having examined the characters upon it, he 
looks for the corresponding mark in a book which is 
generally appended to the wall of the temple. 

«“ The Jot in this manner is cast several times; and if 
one lucky stick in three should happen to turn up, he is 
willing to consider the omen as favourable—and if the 
event should answer the expectation he has been led to 
form from the book of fate, he considers it his duty to 
return to the temple, and to burn a sheet or two of painted 
paper, or of paper covered with tin foil, and to deposit a 
few pieces of copper money on the altar, in token of 
gratitude for the favour he has received. In this manner 
is consumed the greatest part of the tin that is carried to 
China by the trading companies of Europe.” 

That the emperor himself is not free from the same 
superstitious feelings as the vulgar, may be shown by 
the following 


IMPERIAL EDICT. 


“3d and 4th of the fourth moon of the sixth year 
of Kia King. (May \4th and 15th, 1831.) 


“The marriage of the third Imperial Princess Hv-je, 
being appointed to take place in the ensuing spring, the 
tribunal of mathematics is ordered to select a fortunate 
day for the celebration of this event. 

“ Kain-Tsz.” 
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A slight sketch has now been given of those sects of 
religion which are tolerated by the government, but it 
must not be supposed that these are the only ones which 
exist in the empire. 

Mahomedans are to be found in considerable numbers 
throughout the provinces; butas they remain very quiet, 
and their ceremonies do not interfere with the customs 
of the people, they are allowed to perform their devotions 
publicly. They are not permitted, however, to make 
converts. One of the mosques belonging to these people 
is situated within the walls of Canton, and may be seen 
as you approach the city by water. In it daily service is 
performed by the native followers of the prophet. 

The Jews of China are in small numbers, and dis- 
persed over the country, often retaining but the outward 
form of their peculiar rites and ceremonies. 

There are, in addition to these, a considerable number 
of disaffected people who are clubbed together in socie- 
ties, where, under the cloak of religion, they plot against 
the government. Almost all the troubles of late years 
have been caused by these secret associations; and it is 
by reason of the fear which is entertained of the opera- 
tions of these enemies, that the emperors have enacted 
such severe laws against the introduction of new doc- 
trines. When these societies are discovered, the ring- 
leaders are severely punished, and their followers obliyred 
to recant, or suffer the confiscation of all their property 
to the authorities, 
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It is doubtless from the same fear of civil commotion, 
not from any particular dislike to the creed itself, that 
the propagation of Christianity has been opposed so 
strenuously of late years in the Celestial Empire. ‘The 
Chinese people are no bigots in religious matters, and 
would apparently have no more objection to adopt the 
external ceremonies of the Christian church, than had 
the Romans in enrolling the deities of the Germans 
among the gods of the republic. 

They seem to reverence whatever is considered divine 
and sacred by any other people, and to show respect to 
the Supreme Being under any title whatever. ‘Thus, as 
quoted by Dr. Milne from a native work, Jesus Christ is 
ranked among the number of their gods, 

In former times, the people were left entirely to their 
own choice in religious matters, provided they paid a due 


| respect to that which was upheld by the government. 
| Some of the early catholic missionaries were perfectly 


aware of this; and instead of opposing the rooted pre- 


| judices of the Chinese, they tried rather to soften them 


down, and then combine them with their own principles. 
Thus Matteo Ricci and others allowed the people still to 
supplicate the Supreme Deity under the names of Teen 
and Shang-ti, and to pay due respect to the memory of 
the sage Kung-foo-tsze. ‘The Chinese had too devoted 
an attachment to old doctrines, impressed upon their 
minds from the earliest childhood, to have yielded their 
opinions entirely to the strangers, even if the government 
had notinterfered to prevent it. ‘he emperor and grand 
mandarins were perfectly indifferent with respect to the 


: 
other two sects, those of Budh and of Laou-tsze, but 


were aware that the safety of the state depended upon 


| upholding that of Confucius. 


The cause of the present persecution of the professors 
of Christianity in China, will now be irtelligible. It 
cannot be denied that the true faith has been extensively 
disseminated in this country, and has been rejected, partly 


| on account of the ill-judged conduct of those intrusted 


A very serious disturbance from this cause was sup- | 


pressed a short time ago in one of the provinces, and is 
thus mentioned by the emperor in the state newspaper : 
“The Lieutenant-governor of Shan-tung, King-gil Poo, 


has this day reported on a business of post-haste import- | 


ance, namely, that he Las investigated and managed the 
circumstances of the rebellious plot of Ma-kang and his 
associates, who are a religious banditti in We-heen dis- 
trict; and that, moreover, he has seized the ringleader 
and all the rebels. In this case, Ma-kang united himself 
with many others to raise an insurrection, and marched 
straight into the district, where he attacked the civil offi- 


tary officers, and the police, to death—opened the jails, 
and released al] the prisoners, and killed and wounded a 
great number of people: his crimes are, indeed, of the 
deepest dye. 

“The said Lieutenant-governor has already tried and 
punished him ; already the said ringleader, after having 
been subjected to a minute scrutiny, has been put toa 
painful, slow, and ignominious death: he was cut to 
pieces, his head chopped off, and exposed, as a warning 
to others, on a pole. Further, from first to last, either 
by slaughter, or who surrendered themselves, or who 
were captured, the whole of the rebellious banditti, with 
Wang-tih Leang, and his companions, were desiroyed. 
Afterwards, of the rebellious members of both sexes, who 
practised the religion, one hundred and fifty-two were 
taken. 

“ The governor, with three sze officers, and the super- 
intendent of public granaries, all conducted the trial. 
The prisoners all confessed their crimes, without any 
concealment. They were strictly questioned as to how 
Ma-kang practised his doctrine. ‘The answers were, that 
the doctrines had been drilled into him by the constant 
instruction of Mat-sin of Gan-kew heen. 

« Now, let all the prisoners be subjected to the most 
rigorous examination. As to the said rebels, and those 
who practised the doctrine and taught it to disciples, 
daring to collect together crowds of people, slaughtering 
the officers of government, and planning rebellion, it is 
important thatall these traitorous adherents be examined ; 
for it is absolutely necessary that the tree of evil be utterly 
uprooted. I direct the said lieutenant-governor to return 
immediately to the provincial city, and give orders to all 
the officers to enter upon a most scrutinising examina- 
tion of all parts of this affair.” 


| San 


| with the missions, and partly because its doctrines mili- 


tated 
of the government. 

During the reign of Kang-hy, about the middle of the 
sixteenth century, the Jesuits, who were the first apostles 
of China, had gained such favour with the emperor, by 
their knowledge of the physical sciences, that they held 


against the settled principles which form the basis 


high rank at court, and were freely allowed to propagate 
their Theis to 
very great in obtaining converts, so that many Christian 


doctrines, success appears have been 
churches were erected in the metropolis, and great num- 
bers throughout the provinces. 

All their failures and difficulties were attributed by 
the Catholics to the immediate agency of Satan, as if he 
was personally opposing every eflurt which they made, 


“« The 





Thus Pere Le Compte says in his narrative : 
devil, who understands the blind side of the Chinese as 
to matters of interest, hath inspired the idolaters with a 
maxim that always retains them in their errors, ‘Che 
people fancy that one is Christian enough if one be poor, 
and that Christianity was the religion of beggarly fel- 
» that if there happens any misfortune in a 
family, if there chance to be a Christian in it, all others 
presently lay the blame upon hii, and load him with 
their imprecations. One cannot, without a strong faith, 
resist this persecution, and when one to an 
idolater, prepossessed with this false idea, to embrace the 


lows, S« 


proposes 





Christian religion, inward grace must be exceeding 
strong to oblige him to sacrifice his fortune, and to for- 
ke, as he imagines, all his temporal interests.” 

When the Jesuits had been engaged some time in 
their zealous labours, other missionaries were sent out 
from Rome to assist them in their work of conversion. 
These were chiefly monks of the Dominican and Fran- 
ciscan orders, who bore a considerable portion of enmity 
and jealousy towards their fortunate predecessors. Then 


| began the theological discussions about the propriety of 
| tolerating Chinese names and rites, which soon termi- 


nated in personal quarrels and invectives, rendering the 
whole number of the missionaries contemptible in the 


| sight of both the emperor and people. 


After the death of the tolerant Kang-hy, who is con- 
sidered the best munarch who ever ascended the throne 


| of China, the Christians were persecuted, and the pro- 


i 


mulgation of their doctrines prohibited under the severest 
penalties. The greater number of the priests were 
banished the country, or carried on their ill-judged ant- 
mosities in dungeons or places of exile. 
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246 WALDIE’S CIRCULATING LIBRARY. 
The persecution, as is well known, has continued | By imperial commission, we make known to the | rians. If this could be accomplished, it is probable that 
unremitted since that time, receiving only a partial re- | public, that at different times, Europeans have penetrated | our relations with the Celestial Empire would be very 


the mild sway of the late monarch Keen- 
after edict has been issued against the 
« Teen Choo Keaou, or Heaven's Lord’s Religion ;” or 
as it is sometimes called * Yaysoo Keaou, or the religion 
These proclamations have increased in se- 


laxation durin 


loong. Bdict 


of Jesus.” 
verity of late years, so as almost totally to prevent the 
efforts of the missionaries proving beneficial, except to a 
few of the natives residing on the southern coast. 

It is unfortunately not in China alone that the pro- 
fessors of Christianity have met with an equally un- 
favourable reception, ‘They are at the present time 
entirely excluded from the Japanese empire, and death 
is denounced against those who embrace their doctrines. 
This failure is to be attributed almost entirely to the 
conduct of the Europeans, as the missions were sup- 
‘al to public order, and directly opposed 





pressed as nimi 
to the established faith on which the government was 
founded. In Japan, however, the prohibitions against 
the Christians are much more severe than in China. 
The officers of the Japanese government often search the 
houses of private individuals, and if they can find any 
thing in them which has a reference to Christianity, or 
see even across fizured against the wells, they raze the 
houses to the ground, and doom the inhabitants to instant 
death. 

At the present time, there are a considerable number 
of native Christians existing in the Chinese provinces, and 


some few priests who have maintained their ground in | 


spite of persecution. They are, of course, obliged to 
remain perfectly quiet, and the work of conversion must 
proceed very slowly if at all, lest the attention of the 
authorities should be directed towards them 

The best estimate of the number of — hristians in 
China, is that of the Rev. J. B. Marchini, who presented 
it in 1810 to the Bishop of Macao. It was quoted lately 
by the editor of the Canton Register, as the most au- 
thentic document extant on the subject. By this map 
of the missions, which I subjoin, the total number at 
that time in China and Tartary was 215,000, a sum 
which must have been greatly decreased since that period. 





~ 





Bishopries composed of Europeans. 
(Pro Kwan-tung, Kwang- } ) ‘titeha 5 | 7.000 
Macao / see, Island Haenan 4 beapeates ! 
. \ Pi chil-le, Shantung, + 1 bishop ) 18 | 40.000 | 
Peking ; Bast Tartary (11 missions 4} * : 
> vet Keang nan, Honan 1 bish p 6 | 33,000 
Puh-keen Che -kiang 1 bis in pt is 
Fuh-keen ) Keany-se, the I wt leoadj Y 30,000 
( of Formosa i missions 5 
1 bisho 
a 4s ze-chen, Kwei chow ¢ - oat r] 25 | 70,000 
( pie Sea § 4 missions § 
Shan-se, Shen-se, Kan ) u 
Shan pou, Hoe-kwang, a0dS : bishow, 18 | 35,000 
( Western Tartary 5 


Total 215,000 





In the countries of Eastern and Western Tunkin, 
Cochin-China, and Siam, there were 370,000 Christians. 

Such is the state of the interior, while the prospects 
from abroad are not at present very encouraging. ‘The 
foreign missionaries are watched with the greatest jea- 
lousy, and find it almost totally impossible to penetrate 
intry. ‘The whole of their exertions are 
therefore directed towards those people who live on the 
coast, and in the distribution of religious books to the 


into the eco 


native sailors. In China almost every man can read, 
and as the natives took great pleasure in this occupation, 
and received the tracts with thankfulness, it was hoped 
that considerable benefit might have been derived from 
this plan. 


into the Chinese language, aud were formerly extensively 


The scriptures have been entirely translated 


published along the coast, 

By the late edicts, however, the natives are forbidden 
to receive these pamphlets, or take them into the interior, 
as the government is becoming more jealous than ever, 
to prevent any kind of religious fanaticism or association. 
The last edict inserted in the Canton Press of the 18th 
of June, is as follows: 





« Decree.—To forbid Christianity with rigour, to seize 
foreign books, and to correct the human heart, and main- 
tain good order. | 

* The treasurer Goo, and the supreme judge Vam, of 


the province of Canton: 





| contrary, after the time has expired, you continue to 


| itself in these times of felicity ? 


into the interior of the empire, to preach Christianity, 
secretly to print books, to call together meetings, and to 
deceive a number of persons. Several Chinese then 
became Christians, and afterwards preached. But the 
| fact once known, those who were the principals were 
| immediately executed, and their adherents received after- 
wards their sentence in prison, and those who would not 
retract, were sent into banishment to the city of the 
| Mahomedans, and condemned to serve as slaves. Thus, 
in the fiftieth year of Kéen Lung, the three Europeans, 
Lo-Matam, Gai-Kéen-San, Po-Bin-Luon, secretly pene- 
trated into the interior of the kingdom to preach ; and 
in the twentieth year of Kea-King, the two Europeans, 
Lam-you-van, and Mio-lam, also secretly entered into 
the empire for the same purpose. But they were all 
taken at different periods, and condemned to death, or 
driven away. 

“Thus, then, as the Christians have always been 
prosecuted and condemned, the religion has since these 
executions been happily abolished. But in the spring 
of the last year, some English ships in disguise have 
passed along the coast of China, and have distributed 
some European books, and as these books exhort to be- 
lieve and to venerate the chief of that religion, named 
Jesus, it appears that this religion is the same as the 
Christian religion, which has been persecuted at different 
times, and banished with all rigour. 


| already a deputy has gone thither, and has seized a cer- 
tain person named Kine-a-Hi, who was employed to en- 
grave books. ‘The deputy has also seized eight European 
books, which he has laid before this tribunal. Already 
we have made a report to the emperor, and we have 
| warned all the government officers of the second order, 


that if there is any one who has any Christian books, 


if he does not wish to be seized, he ought in the space 

of six months to deliver them up to the officers of the 

respective district; but if he continues to retain them he 
| will be severely punished. 

“To spread the Christian religion of Europe is to 
deceive the people; that religion is in fact the ruin of 
morals and of the human heart, and it is on that account 
that at all times it has been prohibited, and, according to 
the instructions that our ancestors have transmitted to 
us, the past is the rule of the future. 

«“ The ignorant people are easy to allow themselves to 
be deceived, and difficult to instruct: it is necessary to 
contend against the superstition with force. If any one 
departs from his duty to embrace the superstition, 
whether by interest or credulity, and enters into this 
sect, prints books, and distributes them, at the moment 
in which he will not expect it, he will be discovered, and 
will not be able to escape punishment. ‘To sin by igno- 
rance is a fault worthy of compassion ; we have not any 
intention to punish without first enquiring ; it is on that 
account that we exhort every one to amend. Not con- 
tented with having instructed the officers, we publish 
this edict, in order that all the officers of justice may be 


“The Europeans for the most part dwell at Macao; | 


| much improved, and a proper field be opened for the ex. 
| ertions of the missionaries. For this purpose the Chi. 
nese language and literature is now extensively cultivated, 
Dictionaries and grammars of the language have been 
formed, and a college has been established for some years 
at Malacca, for the education of Chinese and European 
missionaries. Institutions have likewise been founded 
in different parts by other nations besides the British, 
but having the same object in view, of enlightening the 
minds of the Chinese, and thus rendering them more 
liberal in their sentiments towards foreigners. 

The establishment of the hospital at Canton for the 
| Chinese, by the American society, is, in my opinion, 
| very likely to produce beneficial effects. No opposition 
is made to it by the local authorities; neither has the 
government up to the present time shown the least jea. 
lousy with regard to it; but the people are allowed to 
flock from all parts of the country to place themselves 
under the care of the surgeon. ‘The attention of the 
government must sooner or Jater be directed towards this 
| establishment, when there is little doubt that it will make 
| a favourable impression with regard to the foreigners. 
| This would be entirely overthrown, however, if the au- 
| thorities gained any suspicion of the ulterior object of 
| the mission. The medical man whilst in attendance 
| upon the sick in the hour of affliction and soffering, has 
| doubtless the best possible opportunity of impressing 

upon his patient the truths of religion and morality, 
| But in China this must be done with the greatest caution; 
| for if it were discovered, the whole establishment would 
probably be broken up, and the surgeon-missionaries 
| obliged to leave the country. 
The idea has been lately contemplated in England, of 
| sending out other gentlemen to assist the American in 
| his philanthropic labours, There is little doubt but that 
the benefits of the institution might be much extended, 
| if the resources were rendered more ample, and well 
| qualified assistants were sent over from this country. 
But it appears to me, that considerable caution should 
be used, not to awaken the jealousy of the Chinese go. 
vernment by the formation of any fresh establishment 
in Canton, distinct from the one now existing. For 
probably, in after times, a feeling of rivalry might arise 
between the two purties, causing quarrels and animositics 
similar to those which formerly occurred at Peking be- 
tween the Jesuits and Dominicans; and which ended in 
the expulsion of both from the empire. In a proceeding 

of this vital importance, all petty national feelings should 
| be laid aside ; and for the proper attainment of the object, 
all parties should cordially co-operate. 

If it should be deemed expedient to found another 
hospital hereafter in China, leave might probably be ob- 
tained froin the authorities to build it at Amoy or Ning- 
po: as, apparently, there could be no objection made to 
an establishment, which was of such essential service to 
the people. It would have this advantage also over the 
one already in operation at Canton, that the Chinese 
government would probably be more friendly towards it. 











informed by it. Every one of you has talents, every 
one of you has his family. You ought to read useful 
books, you ought to employ yourself in proper business, | 
Why will you believe fables void of foundation, which | 
only destroy the human heart?’ Why do you seek vile 


| 
| 


gain, and thus procure your destruction ? 

«We appoint the term of six months, to commence | 
from the present, to give up the books and thus to avoid | 
punishment. You have not yet advanced far on the | 
road of error. He who shall of bis own accord present 
himself, will be well received. Instantly, then, recollect 
yourselves, repent and amend, for fear lest the hour may 
come in which there will not be any remedy. If, on the 


preach and to profess that religion, you will be prosecuted 
and judged with rigour. Should we allow error to spread 





«You who enjoy peace, you ought to publish truth 


, and destroy error, to avoid sects, and to follow the reli- 
gion of the king’s own ancestors, so that peace and vir- 


tue shall flourish ; and that you may be good subjects 
in these happy times, is what we much wish. 
“ Taou-Kwang, 16th year, 29th day, 4th moon.” 
The grand object aimed at, however, at this present 
time, is to open the eyes of the Chinese to the attain- 
ments of Europeans, whom they now consider barba- 


They look upon Canton altogether as a place for foreign 
trade, and consider every person residing there, connect- 
ed in some way or other with it; and, therefore, accord- 
ing to their notions of the character of merchants, in- 
capable of performing any praiseworthy or disinterested 
action. Should this plan be put in operation, it will not 
be essential, as I imagine, that the surgeons should, at 
the commencement, be educated as divines also, as they 
will have sufficient employment at first, in gaining the 
esteem and overcoming the prejudices of the natives by 
their skill and humanity, and thus pave the way to the 
efforts of the champions of Christianity. 


———— 
CHAPTER XXXI. 


Magnificent panorama—The provincial city—Palaces of gran- 
dees—Official diguity—The Tsung-tuh—Foo-yuen—Nobility 
—The nine ranks ~The Maou-ting—Governor Le—Local au- 
thorities—The Hoppo—Tartar favourite—Installation of 
Hoppo—Visit to Fan-qui—The procession—State breakfast— 
Court dress—Peacock’s feather—Foreign curiosities—Preju- 
dice—Hungry lookers-on—Chinese notions of Kuropeans— 
Barbarians—Tribute bearers—Foreign countries—Europe— 
Country of the crows and demons—The French —‘The English 
—British females—The English ambassador—The Dutch— 
Red: haired men—Unpleasant curiosity—Wandering spirits— 
Queit-ze Fan-qui—Translation of terms. 


Although foreigners are carefully debarred from en- 
tering the walls of the Provincial City, yet they are well 
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abla to examine the town at a distance, and thus satisfy 
their curiosity. From the top of the factories in the 
suburbs, an extensive view of the intreior can be obtain- 
ed; and therefore the residents at Canton usually take 
their friends thither upon their first arrival. 

The prospect, as viewed from this lofty eminence, is, 
as may well be imagined, highly attractive, and would 
form the subject of an excellent panorama. A highly 
fertile coantry, laid out in patches of luxuriant vegeta- 
tion, interspersed with hills and mountains of every tint, 
and watered by a thousand silvery streams alive with 
human beings—these form the prospect in the distance ; 
while the scene below, of the town, the suburb, and the 
river, is both curious and magnificent. 

The view of the inside city itself is not likely to en- 
gage the attention of the stranger for any considerable 
time. Its form is nearly square, being environed by high 
walls, one part of which likewise runs through the 
centre of the town, dividing it into two equal portions. 
Very few large buildings are observed in either the 
northern or southern city ; but there is a continued suc- 
cession of narrow streets, formed by houses of one or 
two stories in height. Small open spaces or squares are 
visible here and there, and a few gateways, or triumphal 
arches are erected in some of the principal thorough- 
fares. The streets are well paved, and kept remarkably 
clean, although crowded with passengers of every de- 
scription. In fact, the appearance of the place is very 
similar to that of the suburbs, and offers little which is 
apparently worthy of investigation. 

The division of the town into two parts seems to be 
almost universal in China, Peking itself being similarly 
partitioned. In the provincial metropolis of Canton, the 


northern portion is called the Old City, and must be | 


somewhat inferior to the other, as merely the lieutenant 
governor and the Tartar chief of the military reside 
there; while in the southern or New Town, similar to 
the west end of London, the grand viceroy and princi- 
pal Hoppo have their palaces. 

Little of these buildings can be seen by the foreigners, 
and still less of the important personages who inhabit 
them. Rarely has it been the lot of even the resident 
merchants to behold these august gentlemen, as they 
either do not consider it safe, or think it beneath their 
dignity to pay visits to the Fan-quis. As their indivi- 
dual rank and influence are well ascertained, however, it 
may be interesting to give a slight sketch of the worthies 
who have so much power in their hands. 

The first person on the list in the provincial 
government is the Leang Kwang ‘T'sung-tuh, or go- 
vernor-general of the two provinces of Canton and 
Kwang-se. ‘The extent of the dominions over which 
this viceroy has control is very extensive, as each of the 
provinces is equal in size to some of the smaller of our 
European kingdoms. He is controled, however, very 
much in his authority by the Foo-yuen, or licutenant- 
governor, who holds the next rank, and is properly the 
viceroy of the single province of Canton. Although 
the T'sung-tuh takes precedence of the Foo-yuen, yet he 
is not able to control him; but every measure must be 
amicably settled between them. If they cannot agree 
in opinion on any one point, the question must be refer- 
red to the capital for the decision of the court. 

Both of these grandees are allowed to wear a red gem 
or button on the top of their caps, indicating their rank 
in the state. 
titles of nobility, and confer certain privileges on the 
wearer. In China, there are nine classes or ranks of 


These distinctions are very similar to our | 


people who are above the station of private individuals. | 


A person belonging to either of these ranks is distin- 
guished by the colour of the button worn upon the 
point of the hat. In addition to which he is allowed to 
write his title on the cards of ceremony, which are al- 
ways sent before him when he pays a visit to any per- 
son. His wife also has an honorary appellation. 

Each of the nine ranks is divided into a primary and 
econdary order, the persons belonging to each of these 
being very nearly of the same station. Thus to the 
principal division of the first rank belong the guardians 
of the sovereign in cases of minority, and the prime 
ministers of state. To the secondary division, the guard- 
ians of the prince. In the same way, the viceroys or 
Tsung-tuhs of two provinces, belong to the first divi- 
sion of the second rank, and the Foo-yuens to the se- 
cond division. 

The Maou-ting, or globe, is made of a precious stone, 








| the suburbs, 
was informed, does he show himself to the foreigners, | 


The | 


THE FAN-QUI IN CHINA, 


but on ordinary occasions a more common material is 
substituted. ‘The red button, or piece of coral, indicates 
the highest station, as it is confined to the two first 
ranks; then come the dark blue, the light blue, the 
crystal, and finally the flowered and the plain gold. A 
person wearing any one of these ornaments cannot, by 
the laws of the land, be put into prison, or subjected to 
any kind of corporal punishment, until he has been for- 
mally deprived of these honorary distinctions. 


The ‘I'sung-tuh of Canton keeps himself almost en- | 


tirely apart from the concerns of the foreigners, so that 
his name is but rarely mentioned by them. The person 
in authority, who really takes a more active part in the 
affairs of commerce, is the Foo-yuen, commonly called 
Governor Le by the residents in Canton. By the latest 


accounts which have been received, these officers appear | 
somewhat mindful of the interests of those foreigners | 


who come into their provinces. The other chief oflicers 
residing in the city are the T’e-tuh-heo-ching, who super- 


intends literary affairs ; the Gou-cha-tsze, or grand crimi- | 


nal judge; the Leang-teon, or superintendent of public 
granaries; and the Yeu-yun-tse, commonly called the 
salt mandarin. All these officials have secretaries, and 
other inferiors under their orders, and are assisted on 
different occasions by their personal friends. 

These authorities, and a great many others of inferior 
station, who preside over the Foo, the Chow, and the 
Heen districts, are the same in each of the provinces 
throughout the empire; but there is one other officer 
yet to be mentioned, who is alone to be found in Can- 
ton. This is the Hae-kwan, or commissioner of customs, 
arising from foreign trade. He is called also by the na- 
tives Keen-tuh, and sometimes Kwan-poo; but on ac- 


count of his representing in some measure the Hoo-poo, | 


or Board of Revenue at Peking, the Europeans usually 
call him “ ‘I'he Hoppo.” 


By whatever title he goes, however, he is a man of 


great importance, especially to the foreigners, as he de- 
termines the rate of duties to be levied on the exports 
and imports. He ranks with the first officers of the 
province, and usually bears about him some mark of im- 
perial favour. 
signed by the government to the office, the Hoppo 
manages to accumulate a large fortune during his tem- 
porary residence at Canton, by the fees and cumshaws 


paid him by the Hongs and the foreign merchants. ‘This | 


appears to be well understood by the emperor, for he 
generally appoints a ‘Tartar favourite to the post, to give 
him an opportunity of bettering his condition. 

I happened to be in Canton on the day when the new 
Hoppo was installed into his office, and had thus an 
opportunity of seeing the great man when he came into 
On this occasion, and on no other, as I 


but keeps himself retired within the city walls. 
cause of his honouring the Fan-quis with this visit, was 
doubtless in order that he might know something of the 
people over whom he was going to exercise his authority. 
Upen my asking a native, however, for the reason, he 
told me that the Hoppo would shortly have an audience 
of the emperor, when his majesty would probably ask 
him what kind of people the Fan-quis were, and he 
should look very foolish if he were to answer that he 
had not seen them. He therefore paid them this visit, 
that he might be able to give a better account of them 
than many of his predecessors, who had never seen the 
Fan-quis at all. 

Due notice was sent to the resident merchants some 
time before the intended visit, in order that they might 
be properly prepared to receive the Tartar grandee; and 


| on the morning in question, the procession moved swiftly 


| through the principal streets of the subi 


rbs. 

The Hoppo sat in his state carriage, borne along by 
many coolies, accompanied by the Hong merchants in 
their sedans, and preceded by the usual number of olli- 
cers to clear the way. ‘They were received in the state 
rooms of the British factory, and after t preliminary 
ceremonies had been performed on both sides, the Hoppo 
was invited by the Fan-guis to partake of a breakfast 
which had been provided for the occasion. 


he 


ul 


a Fee 
A great number of foreigners had collected outside 


the building, anxious to get a sight of the man in office. 
> 4 g 


Although there is no regular salary as- | 


| to fetch 
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| or reclining on the ground taking their rest. Be- 
| youd them, in the great ball on the ground floor, were 
(the Hong merchants, seated in arm-chairs placed ip a 
| row against the wall. ‘Their countenances were grave 

and dignified, and they possessed the grand requisite of 
| manly beauty in China, every one of them being of 


| portly dimensions. ‘l'heir clothes were formed of the 


| brightest coloured silks, and were rich in embroidery. 

| ‘ac P . , wh 

| Casting but a hasty glance at these silent security- 
| men, we ascended the stairs, and after passing along a 
corridor partially filled with loitering waiters, we entered 
the state rooms, and took up our station with the rest of 
the foreigners. 

Along the centre of the spacious apartment a table 
was placed, spread with a snow-white cloth, and covered 
with dishes of the greatest delicacies in season. Blane- 
mii 


manges, jellies, and fruits, were abundantly supplied, in 
| addition to the more substantial viands; and, in fact, 
| every thing necessary to form a first-rate breakfast after 


the English fashion. 

On a handsome chair somewhat resembling a throne, 
placed at the head of this tempting board, sat the Hoppo, 
surrounded by his numerous attendants respectfully at- 
tending to his wishes, ' 


He was an old man of about 
sixty years of age, and of rather a prepossessing coun- 
A few gray hairs were growing from the up- 
| per lip, and a small tuft of beard was depending from 


tenance, 


his chin. Attached to the handsome mandarin cap which 
he wore, a portion of the tail feather of a peacock was 
This 


his sovereign, as 


to be seen when he turned his head on one side. 


b e had been 


honorary 





lg given him by 
a mark of personal favour, and, togethe I » ruby 
a mar] pe t ‘ ir, and, rether with the ruby 
globe which surmounted the ¢ 1p, indicated the high rank 
which he filled in the state. 
hie wae < lay 
As this was a day of ceremony, the old gentleman 
had got on his best apparel, or more properly speaking, 
he wore court dress. The materials of the 
finest quality, the colours chiefly blue and red, and rich- 
ly embroid 


ae 
head 
veads 


his were 
Around his neck hung a row of large 
the 


| 
was to be seen the silken badge, whereon the figure of a 


red, 


, depending below the waist, while on breast 


bird was curiously represented in needlework. 


The ! 


ittendants on the grandee consisted of his secre- 
tary, his linguist, 


in 


of his friends, who were 
dressed in an equally gay style, but did not show so 
noble a button on the tops of their hats. Some of the 
natives in waiting were uncovered, and were clothed in 


and many 


the plain habits of menials, 
In order that the Hoppo 
the Fan-quis, and 1 ve 


might have a good view of 
slight bannister 
ide the table. 
ie foreigners stood, facing the 


ice versa, a was 
fastened up at a little distance on one 
Behind this barrier all tl 


| Chinaman, and watching every movement of his good- 


ol 


natured countenance, 
The old man eyed the good things upon the table, 
and, as he had the them t 
presuming to take a seat, he whispered to his attendants 
them for him. As each dish was 
cessively, and held up to his eye, he examined it very 
of 
then languishingly shook his head, as 


whole of o himself, no one 


brought suc- 


carefully all around as an object great curiosity, and 
a sign for it to be 


1)! 





taken away. 1us he proceeded for a considerable time, 
until he had looked at every thing on the table, without 
finding a single article suitable to his delicate stomach. 





The foreigners all this while were looking on with 
very different feelings. ‘Their appetites were wonder- 
fully sharpened by viewing so many good things, espe- 
cially as it was now the usual time for luncheon. Many 
of them were witty in their abuse of the old gentleman 
for his want of taste; and some called him an old fool, 
and were sorry that they were so situated that they could 
not show him how to e« However, the Hoppo under- 
stood none of these sayin rs, but qui tly proceeded with 
his examination of the exotic dainties, and when the 
table had been entirely ransacked, he shook his head 

1 ¢ nce more i } sign of di ipprov il, an | t n called lor a 
cup of tea. The Fan-quis could not this; but the 


As they were admitted into the house, I, among the rest, | 


Within 
placed 


had an opportunity of satisfying my curiosity. 
the principal entrances were all the carriag 
upon the pavement, with the coolies loitering about, 
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rreater number left the room he prejudiced old 
nal be by himself. 
been with 


Tartar to drink his nati verage 


However well pleased the Hoppo may have 
the hospitality he received from the foreigners, it is most 
probable his of »n of them was not altered in the least 
by his personal experi of their manners and cus- 
oms. He no doubt had made up his mind upon that 


t 
point long before the present interview, and he looked 


ini 


nce 
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his countrymen. 


What the real opinion of the more enlightened Chi- 
may be with regard to Europeans, can- 
rately determined, as they consider it good 
policy to pretend to despise us much more than they 
really do; but the general feelings of the middle and 
lower orders are any thing but flattering to our vanity. 
Throughout the whole of the Celestial Empire, foreign- 
ers are considered 6aréarians, and are usually designated 
Thus it is well known 
that the title given to Lord Macartney, one of the most 


nese authorities 


not be ac 


as such in the imperial edicts. 


polished noblemen of Europe, was “The red-bristled 
barbarian tribute bearer.” ‘hey consider that all those 
states which have sent embassies to Peking, for commer- 
cial and political purposes, acknowledge the superiority 
of the “ Middle Kingdom,” and pay homage to the 
of Heaven” on that account. 

Nothing can exceed the ignorance of the Chinese, 
with respect to the geography of any other part of the 
world but that which they themselves occupy, and the 
contemptuous manuer in which they speak of the in- 


“Son 


habitants of countries who are equally advanced in civil- 
isation. It may be amusing to the reader to see a few 
s, taken from those native authors who are con- 
sidered the best informed upon these subjects, It is a 
of foreigners 


passage 


mortifying fact that almost all the notices 
found the barbarians 
and pirates, or recorded as useful information in the 


are to be amongst the histories of 
te- 
gister of the Tribute. 

In the 57th book of the Memoirs concerning the 
south of the Mei-ling mountains, written in 1830, by 
the ex-governor Yuen, a history is given of all the south- 
ern barbarians, and here are mentioned, with the Tanka 
people, and other barbarous tribes of Kwang-tung and 
K wang-se,—the Siamese, the Mahomedans, the French, 
Dutch, English, Portuguese, Austrians, Prussians, and 
Americans. 

Grow-lo-pa, or 
“Great Western Ocean,” and its geography is thus de- 
scribed :—* Ying-kcih-le, (England,) says the author of 
the Hae kwo heen keen luh, “is a realm composed out 
islands. ‘To the west and the north of the four 
kingdoms of Lin-yin, the Yellow Flag, Holan, and 
From Lin-yin the ocean takes 


Europe, is usually denominated the 


ol three 


Fo mig-se, is the ocean. 
its direction to the east, and surrounds Go-lo-sse (Rus- 
sia); and from Go-lo-sse, yet more to the east, Se-me-le 
Through the northern sea you cannot sail ; 
the sea is frozen and does not thaw, and for this reason 
itis called the / Ocean. From Lin-yin, to the 
south, are the various en:pires of the Woo and Kwei 
(Crows and Demons,) and they all belong to the red- 
haired pre ple of the Great Western Ocean. On the 
north are different barbarians under va- 
they are, in one word, similar to the 


(Siberia). 


ozen 


west and «n the 


rious names, but 


Go-lo-sse, (Russians,) who st 1y in the metropolis, (Pe- 
king).’’* 

The French are thus-mentioned in the same work :— 
«The Falan-se are also called Folan-se, and now Fo- 
lang-ke. 
Buddha, but afterwards they received the religion of the 
Lord of Heaven. They are assembled together, and 
stay at Leusong, (Spain); they strive now very bard 
with the Hung-maou, or red-haired people (the Dutch) 
and the Ying-keih-le, (English,) and the Falan-se have 
rather the worst of it, 


In the beginning they adopted the religion of 


These foreigners or barbarians 
(¢ jin) wear white caps and black woolen hats; they 
salute one another by taking off the hat. Kegarding 
their garments, and eating and drinking, they have the 
same customs as the people of Great Leu-song and Small 
Leu-song (Spain and Manilla.)” 

Without stopping to give the native accounts of the 


other kingdoms of the Great Western Ocean, which are | 


described in a similar manner, we had better pass on to 
what is said of our own country in these Chinese docu- 
ments. In the Memoirs of the kingdoms surrounded by 
the ocean, there is the following description of the king- 
dom of Ying-keih-le, or England: 

“The kingdom of the Ying-keih-le is a dependent or 
tributary state to Ho-lan (Holland.) Their garments and 
manner of eating are the same. This kingdom is rather 


rich. ‘The males use much cloth, and like to drink wine. | 


Ihe females, before marriage, bind the waist, being de- 
sirous to Jook slender ; their hair hangs in curls over the 


* Neumann’s History of Pirates. Preface. 


' the “ Red-haired nation.” 


| lime to keep up the feeling against the rest. 


LIBRARY. 


upon the Fan-quis in the same light as did the rest of | neck; they use a short garment and petticoats, but dress | ignorant, in other parts of the empire, but in 
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in a larger cloth when they go out. 
out of boxes made from gold and threads.” 


According to the Register of Tribute, “ Yin-keib-le 


the vicinity 


They take snuff | of the commercial city, a portion of hatred and fear j, 


mixed up with the general feeling. Barrow found thi; 


as he was returning with the embassy from the metro 
} 


is a kingdom composed of three islands; it is in the | lis, As they entered the province of Quan-tung, he says, 
middle of four kingdoms, called Lin-yin, (Sweden,) | “ Hitherto the embassy bad met with the greatest jy, 
Hwang-ke, the Yellow Flag, (Denmark,) Ho-lan, and } spect and civility from all classes of the natives, but now 


Fa-lang-se. 


The Great Western Ocean, (Europe,) | even the peasantry ran out of their houses as we passed, 


. ~ | . . - 
worships the Lord of Heaven; and there are, firstly, | and bawled after us, ‘ Queit-ze Fan-quei,’ which jp 


She-pan-ya, (Spain,) Poo-keuh-ya, (Portugal,) the Yel- 
| low Flag, &c., but there are too many kingdoms to no- 
Yin-keih-le is a kingdom 


minate them one by one. 


their language are opprobrious and contemptuous ey. 
pressions, signifying foreign devils, imps ; epithets 
which are bestowed by the enlightened Chinese on 4jj 


| 


which produces silver, woolen cloths, camlets, peih-ke, or | foreigners.” 


English cloth, called long ells, glass, and other things of 


this kind.” 


There are doubtless many reasons which might be as. 
signed for these ill feelings, and perhaps some cause 


By another Chinaman we learn, that “ Yin-keih-le might be found for their dislike in the conduct of the 
lies to the west of Gow-lo-pa, (Europe,) and was origin- | strangers themselves, -But at the present time the go. 


ally a tributary state to Ho-lan, (Holland) ; but in course 
of time it became richer and more powerful than Ho- 
lan, and revolted. These kingdoms are therefore ene- 
wnies. It is not known at what time the Yin-keih-le 
grasped the country of North O-mo-le-kea, (America, ) 
which is called Kea-no (Canada). Their country pro- 
duces wheat, with which they trade to all the neighbour- 
ing countries.” 

These extracts are sufficient, I should think, to show 
the state of the knowledge of foreign countries and peo- 
ple 
not therefore wonder at the common people fancying us 
extraordinary creatures. It seems difficult, however, to 
account for their believing England to be a tributary 
state to Holland, but probably this idea arose from the 
representations of the Dutch themselves. We know 
that it was the practice formerly for the foreign mer- 
chants in China to villify their competitors in trade, and 
even to represent them as pirates and outlaws, 

Some time back all the Europeans were considered to 
belong to one country, and received the general name of 
This notion arose from the 
Dutch, who were the first Europeans who visited these 
parts, and are thus mentioned in the Register of Tri- 
bute.  Holan, the Hollanders, or Dutch. In ancient 


‘times a wild territory which had no intercourse with 


China. The first persons who appeared were very re- 
markable for their deep eyes, long noses, and the hair of 


their heads, eyebrows and beards, being all red; hence | 


they were denominated Hung-maou, ‘The red-haired 
nation,’ a term which has since been transferred to the 


English, and which is again giving way to the name | 


Ying-keih-le, or English.” 
That the common people were convinced that the 
English were blessed with red hair, a colour which the 


Chinese abominate, is evident from an annoying citcum- 


stance which took place at Chu-san, when Lord Macart- 
ney’s embassy was on its way to China, Many of the 
officers of the expedition went on shore to see the town, 
but were so incommoded by the crowds of people col- 
lected around to see the strangers, that they were fain to 
take refuge in a temple. 
them, advised them to return to their ships in sedan 
chairs, which they did accordingly, but still could make 
very little progress through the streets, as the bearers 
were stopped every moment by the crowd, in order that 


| every individual native might satisfy his curiosity, by 
thrusting his head in at the window of the carriage, and | 


exclaiming with a grin, “ Hung-maou,” or “ Red pate.” 

It is in the province of Canton, however, that the 
foreigners are disliked the most by the Chinese. There 
they are looked upon as little better than pirates, as those 
Europeans who first visited these parts actually were, 
and it has been the interest of different parties since that 
According 
to Dr. Morrison, “the cant in mercantile China is, that 
Europeans and Americans are a gain-seeking tribe of 


| dating adventurers; the proof of which accusation is 
' derived chiefly from the manifest sacrifices, with respect 


to domestic comfort, for gain’s sake, which these foreign 
visiters make.” 


It has been shown that the title of Fan-qgui is applied | 


to the whole of the foreigners along the course of the 
river, and even in the city of Quan-tung itself. The 
application of this term would make us believe that the 
common people really considered us something superhu- 


; man, as ghosts and demons, or sprites who restlessly 


wander about the world. 
Barbarians and savages we may be thought by the 


among the most learned of the Chinese, and we can- | 


The mandarin who attended | 


vernment takes care to foster these unfriendly notions 

among the common people, in order to prevent any 
traitorous coalition being established between them and 

the foreigners. For this purpose the most abusive 
| pamphlets are issued at the commencement of every sea. 
son of business; placards are stuck up against the walls 
of Canton, and the proclamations are always written in 
| the most contemptuous language. 
| The governor’s edict last season for ordering the fo- 
| Feigners down to Macao, contains this passage, as in- 





serted in the Canton Register :—* As the dispositions of 
these said foreigners are depraved by the education and 
| customs of countries beyond the bounds of (Chinese) 
| civilisation, they are incapable of following right rea- 
| son ; their characters are formed ; their perverse obsti- 
| nacy is untameable ; and they are dead to the influences 
| of our renovating laws and manners.” There is one 
thing to be considered, however, before a judgment is 
formed from the opprobrious terms directed against the 
foreigners. Many of them, probably, were originally 
intended to be offensive, but are now no longer so, al- 
though still used by the authorities. They are but 
terms, at the present day, offensive only when trans- 
lated. 

It seems singular, notwithstanding, that the upper 
classes of the Chinese should be so ignorant of foreign 
countries and manners, and so perfectly indifferent about 
extending their knowledge. It is not at all consistent 
| with the degree of civilisation to which they have at- 
tained, and so much prejudice and vanity must always 

be considered to deteriorate greatly from their national 
character. They would act very differently towards the 
strangers, if they would apply to themselves these words 
contained in the Chinese Rules of Conduct: “ Propose 
| great models for your imitation. Yao, Shun, Yu,-Veng- 
vang, Chew-cong, Cong-tse, differed not in shape from 
| common men, but in the qualities of the mind and heart, 
| which have rendered them famous to ten thousand gene- 
, rations. Form yourself after the pattern of their inte- 
grity, their greatness of soul, their sweetness, their 
| facility of pardoning, and their other virtues, and you 
will become a real sage; but if you neglect to improve 
| the talents you have received from nature; if you are 
| blunt, imperious, and harsh to others, you will only be a 
despicable creature.” 


| 


| 
| 
| 


oo 
CHAPTER XXXII 


| The Hong merchants—Their number—Mercantile firms—Ching’s 
Hong—The co-hong—Punishment of bankrupts—Cannot retire 
—System of security—Charge of Fan-quis— Scape-goats— 
Treason—Colleaguing with foreigners—Smuggling—Story of 


Wealth---Made a Hong merchant---Friend to foreigners--- 
Sycee silver---Capture of Parsee boat---Waylaying a native-- 
Imprisonment --- Brutal treatment --- Foreing confession --- 
Degrading exposure --- Wearing the cangue---Warning to Hong 
| merchants and foreigners---Profits from tea-trade---Sedans-- 
Purchasing rank---Privileges---Chinese hospitality---Card of 
| invitation---Invitation to marriage feast---The dinner --Chop- 
| 


’ 

| 

| Aming, the Houg merchant—The compradore—Contraband— 
| 

1 

| 


sticks---Prejudice-..Present Hongs and linguists. 


Restricted to the suburbs without the walls of Canton, 
and prevented from holding any personal communica- 
| tion with the higher local authorities, the foreign mer- 
| chants are placed entirely under the care of those portly 
personages, whom we have seen in attendance upon the 
Hoppo during his visit to the Fan-quis. They are im- 
portant people, however, in thcir way, and are placed in 
| @ very peculiar and delicate situation. 
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The Hong or Security merchants are a class of men 
who have the entire monopoly of the foreign trade of 
China; or rather, they are the people appointed to con- 
duct the commerce for the government, as the mandarins 
do not wish to hold any direct intercourse with people 
whom they are pleased to style barbarians. Until lately 
there were but eleven of these privileged traders, but 
another has been added during the last year, so there are 
now twelve of them. As these men find it impracticable 
to transact all the business themselves, they allow others 
to use their names; so that at present, instead of there 
heing only twelve individuals concerned, there are the 
same number of firms or establishments in Canton for 
the transaction of the trade. 

The Hongs are the buildings in which the foreigners 
reside, and have been described in the account of the 
outside city. ‘They go by the names of the respective 
merchants; so that one is called How-qua’s Hong, 
another Mow-qua’s, whilst a third bears the name of 
Puan-ke-qua. The one which is just formed belongs to a 
man of the name of Ching, who is backed by a moneyed 
partner, called T'sow, the son of the Chinaman who was 
well known formerly to the residents by the title of 
« Tommy Birdman.” 

The head of the firm alone is acknowledged by the 
authorities, and is answerable for all the sins of omission 
or commission of those under his charge. Although be 
occupies a station of considerable importance, and often 
accumulates an enormous fortune in a short space of 
time, yet the situation of the Hong merchant is very far 
from enviable. Formerly these men were collected 
together into one corporate body or co-hong, when the 
whole of them had to make up the deficiencies of any 
one of their number who became bankrupt, or was un- 
able to pay the tines imposed upon him by the mandarins. 
In the year 1830 this odious coalition was partially 
abolished, chiefly through the representations of the | 
foreigners, who found that this plan impeded the tran- | 
sactiuns of fair trade, and gave to the poorer or more | 
improvident Hongs a much greater degree of credit than 
that to which they were entitled. 

At present, each of the Hong merchants acts upon bis | 
own responsibility ; and in consequence, failures occa- 
sionally take place among them. When a bankruptcy 
occurs, information is sent by the resident merchants to | 
the authorities, who investigate the matter, and if they 
can find any thing to blame in the conduct of the bank- 
rupt, they punish him severely, generally by banishment 
to Elee. On account of these failures, the number of the 
Hongs was at one time very much reduced, and the go- 
vernment found great difficulty in filling up the vacancies; | 
as few people liked to incur the responsibility of so 
difficult an undertaking. 

Many circumstances concur to render the office of 
Hong merchant any thing but desirable, to those who 
are acquainted with the difficulties and dangers with 
which it is accompanied. When once they have com- 
menced business, they are not allowed to retire, but are | 


obliged to devote their lives entirely to the service, how- | 
ever weary they may be, or however large the fortune 
they have amassed. ‘They have, therefore, no prospect 
of escaping beyond the reach of that persecution and | 
system of squeezing to which they are constantly sub- | 
jected. For however much they may appear to amass 
wealth on their own account, a pretext is never wanting 
to despoil them of their gains, whenever it is sufficiently 
accumulated. They may, therefore, very properly be 
considered in the light of so many sponges employed to 

| 


collect the moisture, which can be pressed out of them | 
whenever it is needed. It is from them that the Hoppo 
chiefly obtains his supplies, but the greater part goes | 
into the pockets of the Viceroys and Foo-yuens. 

The most curious circumstance connected with the 
Hong merchants, and the fruitful source of almost all | 
their troubles, is the peculiar relation in which they are 
placed with regard to foreigners. ‘The Europeans are | 
put entirely under their care, so that if the Fan-quis 
misbehave themselves in the least, the Chinamen suffer. 
The linguists certainly have to bear a part of this bur- 
den; but as they are comparatively insignificant, they 
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ward off but little of the wrath of the mandarins. No 
ship is allowed to come up the river, as before mention- 
ed, until one of the Hong merchants has become security 
for her good behaviour, and every resident in Canton is 
under the care of the native in whose house he resides. 

The security merchants are also the go-betweens in 








| in the matter, their judgment may not have been correct, 
! . Py ° 
especially as the crime alleged against the unfortunate 


| their interests. 


| had amassed a large sum of money. 








THE FAN-QUI IN CHINA, 
all the communications which the foreigners make to 
the authorities, and are expected to enforce upon their 
customers every edict and proclamation from the emperor 
and viceroys. Many of the Europeans are highly in- 
dignant at being placed under the charge of these natives, 
and are not often willing to obey their instructions. ‘The 
Hong merchants, therefore, have enough to do to per- 
suade their unruly visiters to keep in order, and as they 





are answerable for every fault committed by them, these 
poor scupe-goats are frequently most unjustly punished. 

At the same time that an unlimited intercourse is 
necessarily allowed between the Hong and foreign mer- 
chants, the authorities continually manifest jealousy, lest 
too great a friendship should be formed between them. 
Colleaguing with the Fan-quis, or even favouring their 
interests in any manner, is considered ‘treason by this 
suspicious government, and is made a pretext for squeez- 
ing large sums of money. The poor Hong merchants 
are therefore placed in a very difficult situation. Dwell- 
ing constantly with the foreigners, they become accus- 
tomed to their manners and opinions, and thus in time 
have very good feelings towards them; and as their 
natural prejudices wear away in the course of the ac- 
quaintance, they wish to serve them by every means in 
their power. But they are obliged to disguise these 
sentiments completely, in order to avoid coming into 
collision with their rapacious overseers, who are ready 
enough to believe that they are in league with the * bar- 
barians,” if they do not openly oppose their interests. 
Avy kind of smuggling, or connivance at contraband 
transactions, is viewed in the same light, and punished 
with equal severity. 

When the writer was at Canton in the winter before 
the last (1836,) a circumstance occurred, which illus- 
trated in an excellent manner the precarious nature of 
the situation in which the Hong merchants are placed, 
and the barbarous treatment to which they are subjected 
when suspected of a misdemeanour. ‘The foreigners 
were particularly interested in the affair, and were loud 
in their outcries against the mandarins, for what they 
considered their inhuman cruelty and injustice. But as 
the Europeans were guided by their own partial feelings 


man was one with which they could entirely sympathise. 


Poor Amine. 

Aming, the Hong merchant, had formerly been a 
compradore appointed by the government to attend upon 
the shipping at Whampoa. In that situation he con- 
tinued many years, and was universally esteemed by the 


general suavity of manners. He was a jovial fellow 
besides, and could assist to empty a bottle with the 
officers of the Indiamen, during the tedious interval of 
time, which always elapsed between delivering cargo and | 
the arrival of the teas from the upper country. Under | 
these circumstances he formed many persona! friendships 


| with the Fan-quis, and naturally became attached to | 


It may be, that living so much among the foreigners, 
his sense of duty to his own country became weakened, | 
and its laws less respected ; but certain it is, that Aming 
was concerned in many of the contraband transactions | 


which were carried on at that time as at present. As 
these were always executed in conjunction with the 
foreiguers, they served to bind them much more strongly | 


together. These adventures proving successful, and no 
suspicion being attached to the compradore, who appear- | 
ed to be merely following bis lawful occupation, he was 


| allowed quietly to accumulate the profits, so that in 


process of time, by both fair and underhand trade, Aming 
He was considered 
one of the wealthiest men in the province, and was in- 
tending to retire and enjoy himself during the remainder 
of his life. Fate, however, willed it otherwise, for at 
this time he was made a Hong merchant of the city of 
Canton. 

I know not whether the dignity was forced upon him; 
whether he was not obliged, as had often occurred with 
others before him, to accept the proftered honour against 
his inclination ; or whether he was induced, by the love 
of distinction naturally inherent in man, to accept a 
station, the highest of any, of a commercial kind, in the 
whole empire. 

Aming, as a Hong merchant, wasa fine, healthy man, | 


| . 
sycee silver, 
| there was no evidence of t 
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of about five-and-forty years of age, of a stout and portly 
carriage, and of an open and good-natured countenance. 
Although his Hong was of recent formation, the business 
transacted there was very extensive, as he was generally 
considered a firm friend to the interests of the foreigt.ers, 
and probably gained the ill-will of the’ mandarins by 
showing it too openly. His house was frequented by 
the most influential of the residents, whom he entertain- 
ed with great hospitality, and rarely did a fresh ship 
arrive without some of the officers paying a friendly visit 
to their by-gone compradore. Aming seemed thoroughly 
to enjoy his exalted situation, and was very popular 
among the Fan-quis. 

During the year previous to my _ visit China, the 
government had exerted itself with the greatest energy 
to prevent the exportation of sycee silver. It bad always 
been unlawful to take this bullion out of the country ; 
but at this time more than eflorts were made to 
suppress the smugglers, and to prevent the connivance 
Edict after edict 


' 
tO 


usual 


of the superior orders of the natives, 
had been issued by the authorities of Canton, and the 
greatest watchfulness used to detect the oflenders. 
About the latter end of December, 1836, a foreign 
boat, belonging to the Parsees, was taken by the mandarins 
of the river, whilst she had on board of her a quantity 
of the forbidden metal. She taken in the act of 
smuggling sycee silver, and of course this was confiscat- 
ed, and a heavy fine imposed upon the owners of the 
There were no natives visibly concerned in the 


was 


boat. 
transaction, nor were there any circumstances known to 
the foreigners, by which suspicion could be attached to 
any one individual. 

Aming was then at the height of his prosperity, and 
in the enjoyment of excellent health and spirits. Every 
thing looked bright and prosperous, and he spent his 
time pleasantly enough among his friends in the suburbs. 

On the ensuing day after the above occurrence, he 
had been out in his sedan to pay his visits to his ac- 
quaintances, and was returning to his Hong as the 
evening set in, when, upon passing down one of the 
narrow courts in his way, the carriage was suddenly 
stopped by a party of police. ‘lhe men were concealed 
behind a projection of one of the houses, and, upon his 
approach, darted out upon him unawares. Aming, thus 
entrapped, was dragged forcibly out of his chair, and, in 
spite of all his efforts, conveyed through the gates, and 
placed in one of the most wretched of the city dungeons. 
No answer could he get to his repeated questions, and 
all his entreaties could not prevail upon his guards to 
inform him of the cause of his capture. 

It was probably from the fear of a rescue that the au- 


foreigners for his obliging, good-natured disposition, and | thorities acted in this covert manner, as they knew that 


| Aming was a favourite with the residents. 


The fo- 
reigners were quickly informed of these proceedings, and 
were highly indignant at the mandarins for waylaying 
the merchant, instead of summoning him to an open 
tribunal. ‘They feared that he would sufler, innocent or 
guilty, now that he was in the power of his enemies. 
Of course they were highly anxious to know every thing 
that took place within the city with regard to the affair, 
but found some difliculty in obtaining correct informa- 
tion. For, debarred as are the foreigners from getting 
at the fountain-head of information themselves, “ wars 
and rumours of wars” are constantly reaching them ; 
and as they are surrounded by natives who act as secret 
spies upon their conduct, the mandarins can at their 
pleasure send them reports for the purpose of making 


them believe whatever they may wish. 


By this vague species of intelligence, the friends of 
Aming in the suburbs heard that he was brought before 
} and accused of being 


the governor on the following day, 
concerned with the Parsees in the smuggling of the 


He instantly denied the charge; but as 
he fact, he was exhorted to 
confession. 


Upon his persisting in declaring bis inno- 
cence, the poor fellow was subjected to the torture ; and, 


| after being otherwise maltreated, was sent back again to 


his prison. On the following morning we heard that 
the wretched man bad been again brought forward, and, 
upon his still persisting in the truth ef his previous 
statements, he was brutally beaten with the bamboo. 
The anxious foreigners were every now and then 
hearing news of the ill-treatment poor Aming was re- 
ceiving from his merciless judges. He is said to have 
suffered the punishment of the bamboo six times during 


the course of his examination, in order to force him to 
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confess, and each time with greater severity than the 
last. The canes, it was said, were used not only over 
the back and extremities, but even on the head and face, 
and applied so frequently, that the flesh was injured and 
the poor man dreadfully disfigured. 

The foreigners in the meanwhile were boiling with 
anger as these tidings kept reaching them, but found it 
impossible to render any assistance. At length it was 
ascertained that the Hongist had at last yielded to his 


tormentors, who gained their point, by forcing from the 


wretched man a confession of a guilt of which he was 
probably innocent. 

It was now fondly hoped that the sufferings of Aming 
were to cease, and that he would be allowed to remain 
in quiet. Bat his friends were mistaken, On the 
second of January the unfortunate man was brought out 
of the city gates, under the charge of a guard of soldiers, 
with a heavy wooden pillory around his neck. After 
being paraded through the suburbs, he was placed at the 
gate of How-qua’s Hong, and there strictly w atched and 
attended. His sentence was, that he should remain 
during three days in this situation, with the cangue or 
badge of infamy about his neck, and when this term 
expired he was to be removed to Mow-qua’s gate for 
the same period, and so on before the whole of the thir- 
teen Hongs. 

The foreigners were deeply affected with his suffer- 
ings, and the greater number went to see and console 
him during the time of his humiliation. As he sat 
before the gate of the factories, he certainly was an 
object of great commiseration. From being stout and 
good-looking, he was now wasted and discoloured, and 
his former cheerful expression of countenance changed 
into a look of sadness and despair. He was completely 
crest-failen, and hardly dared to raise his eyes, or answer 
in a subdued tone, to the good wishes of his friends. 
The foreigners were moreover obliged to be very careful 
what they said to him, lest they should again excite the 
jealous feelings of the mandarins, and thus injure the 
person whom they intended to serve. The poor fellow 
was unable to support the great heavy cangue in his 
present reduced condition, and was obliged to fee the 


officers largely, to obtain the assistance of a couple of 


youths to bear it up on either side. A sum of money 
was likewise squeezed out of him, as an additional part 
of the punishment. 


After poor Aming had gone through this course of 


mental and personal suflering, he was allowed to resume 
his duties, and by the time I left the country, was slowly 
recovering his health. His situation is, however, very 
different from what it was before his punishinent. Spies 
are placed over him, and he is narrowly watched by the 
authorities, as he is hereafter completely in their power; 
and he must be most guarded in his intercourse with 


the foreigners, lest he be again suspected of treason, and | 


subjected to a similar punishment. 

Whether Aming was really guilty of the crime im- 
puted to his charge may be very dillicult to determine. 
Old habits are generally not easily thrown off, and he 
may in this instance have secretly resorted to his former 
practices. In the general opinion of the foreigners, 
however, he is considered innocent, as there was no 
evidence of his guilt brought forward, and his confession 
was exhorted from him by torture. 
stances of the sufferer being a Hong merchant, and the 


From the circum- 


exhibition of his degradation taking place before the 
gates of his brothers in office, it seems very reasonable to 
suppose that this man was picked out for the purpose of 
making an example. Probably in order to warn the 
other Hongists of the danger of such misdeeds, and to 
prevent them forming too intimate an acquaintange with 
the “ foreign barbarians.” The residents themselves 
were probably expected to be instructed hy the occur- 
rence, as their feelings were much acted upon at the 
time. It may be supposed, however, that the indigna- 
tion they felt at the brutal conduct of the local governors, 
far exceeded any compunction they may have experienc- 
ed, for encouraging a practice which led to such unjust 
treatment of their Chinese securities. 

Although the persons and property of the Hong mer- 
chants are always insecure, yet the situation is regarded 
as one of considerable dignity and importance. As the 
whole of the immense foreign commerce passes through 


their hands, they have an opportunity of accumulating | 
| the guests be, if this were the finish of the entertainment. 


enormous sums of money, if they are but moderate in 


| houses near the city. 
| privileged to ride must not have above a regulated num- 
| ber of bearers, neither must they exceed their rank in 
| their dress or personal ornaments. 
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have occasionally taken place among them, are more to 
be attributed to their private speculations, and the ex- 
tortions of the mandarins, than to losses sustained by 
their open transactions. Their profits from the tea trade 


| are, I believe, always secured, as they merely act as 
| brokers for the real tea merchants. 


It makes little differ- 
ence to them whatever is the price of the article, as they 
get a certain per centage upon all that is sold. 

The methods for spending their money are, however, 
not very varied. ‘They usually keep extensive establish- 
ments in Canton, and the greater number have country- 
The sedans in which they are 


Being considered but as private individuals, holding 
no station in the government, they do not belong to 
either of the nine ranks of nobility; but a few of them, 
who wish to distinguish themselves above the others, 
purchase, with a portion of their almost unbounded 
wealth, the privilege of wearing the button. This never- 
theless does not long preserve them from _ personal 
chastisement er incarceration, as they are very quickly 
stripped of these distinctions if they have committed an 
offence, and are then subjected to the kia or bamboo, 

The visiters often have an opportunity of conversing 


| with these important personages, as they are very hos- 


pitable, and usually give a dinner to the officers of those 
ships for which they are security. Some days previously 
to the feast, a chop, or letter, is sent to the party invited. 
It consists of a piece of crimson-coloured paper, neatly 


| folded up, and having the time appointed written within, 


with an invitation to the guest to “ bestow the illumina- 
tion of his presence.” 

Some of these Chinese cards of invitation are ex- 
tremely curious. The following was sent a short time 
ago to a foreigner by a native, on the occasion of his 
marriage : 


«“ To the great head of literature, venerable first-born, 
at his table of study. 

“ On the 8th day of the present moon, your youngest 
brother is to be married. On the 9th having cleansed 
the cups, on the 10th he will pour out wine; on which 
day he will presume to draw to his lowly abode the 
carriage of his friend. With him he will enjoy the 
pleasures of conversation, and receive from him instruc- 
tion, for the well regulating of the feast. To this he 
solicits the brilliant presence of his elder brother, and the 
elevation to which, the influence of his glory will assist 
him to rise, who can conceive ? 

“From Ho-Kow; born in the evening, and who, 
bowing to the ground, sends this felicitous and soothing 
letter, 

“ Taou- Kwang, 1st day, 7th moon, 16th year, 1836.” 


This specimen of Chinese assumed humility and real 
politeness is fully equal to any I have heard of at the 
courts of Europe, and probably is quite as sincere. The 
Hong merchants’ dinner, however, is not a mere empty 
compliment, but a substantial matter of fact. 

When the guests are introduced into the banqueting- 
room, they are seated in pairs at small tables covered 
with provisions, so placed that each person can have a 
good view of the stage, which is erected at the end of the 
apartment. After the host has got up from his seat, and 
gone through the ceremony of drinking wine to his 
guests, the covers are taken off the dishes, and an attempt 
is made by each of the foreigners to attack the smoking 
viands upon the tables. The native chopsticks, two round 
little rods of ivory tipped with silver, are presented for 
this purpose by the attendants, but it is very seldom that 
the new comers are able to catch with them any of the 
delicate morsels, which float about in the savoury soups 
and gravies. Meanwhile, at each unsuccessful attempt, 
the hearty laugh goes round, and the worthy host usually 
joins in the merriment caused by jokes which he cannot 
understand. After the guests have satisfied their curi- 
osity by examining the dishes placed successively before 
them, and drank freely of the warm wine with which 
their glasses are constantly supplied, they all rise simul- 
taneously and drink to their host at the same time, and 
then the Chinese dinner is completed. 

Half-famished and sorely ill-tempered, however, would 


their expenditure. The failures and difficulties which | Prejudice has probably prevented the greater number 


| from even tasting the curious dainties set before them. 
and even those who have had the courage to make the 
attempt, have eaten very cautiously, lest they should 
detect themselves in the act of devouring an earthworp, 
or picking the delicate bones of a cat. The host under. 
stands this well enough, and therefore provides, jg 
another room, a capital dinner after the European fashion, 
When this good cheer has been partaken of without fear 
or hesitation, the parties usually separate on excellent 
terms with each other, and amidst frequently repeated 
expressions of good-will. 

It may be interesting to know the names of the Hong 
merchants, who are such important personages in the 
China trade. ‘They are, therefore, subjoined, and nearly 
in the order as they rank in importance :—How-qua, 
Mow-qua, Pon-khe-qua, Go-kwa, Fat-qua, King-qua, 
Sun-spring, Ming-qua, Sao-qua, Pun-hoy-qua, Sam-qua, 
| Ching, and Fuk-sune. 

The linguists are the last of the natives whom it will 
be necessary to mention, as connected in an official 
capacity with the foreigners. They, like the Hong 
merchants, have to pay largely to the authorities for their 
situations, and are equally responsible. By a curious 
coincidence, all their names begin with an A, like those 
of the Tanka girls on the river; the linguists now in 
office being called A-tom, A-tung, A-kong commonly 
named Young Tom, A-lant-sei, A-heen, A-chow. 


—<»>— 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


The provincial city---Collection of foreigners---Frontage of 
Hongs.--Privileges of trade---The Russians --Overland trade.. 
Russians in Peking---The Dutch---Spaniards---Trade to Amoy 
--- Swedes and Danes---French---Tea, an antidote to cholera... 
Americans---Hong of extensive fountains---Second-chop En 
glishmen---British factory-.-Hong which ensures tranquillity.- 
Respect puid to English---The company’s establishment---The 
taepans---Mode of conducting trade---Tea inspectors---Shares 
of the trade---Exemptions in favour of the company---The 
British flag in China---Superintendents of British trade... 
Criminal court at Canton---Lord Napier---General chamber of 
commerce---Captain Elliot in Canton---Viceroey’s report to the 
emperor---The ensign again flying. 


The provincial city, as Canton is generally called in 
China, may be considered as the point of junction of two 
living streams or tides of human beings, which meet to- 
| gether, but do not freely commingle; like the waters of 
the Rhone which flow through but do not mix with those 
of the Lake of Geneva. The one which has already 
been described, consists of a current proceeding froma 
single fount; the other is made up of one or two prin- 
| cipal branches, joined on their course by many adven- 
titious streamlets, of various degrees of depth and 
importance. 

In other words, having now taken a slight view of the 
Chinese part of the population of Canton, it remains 
but to turn our attention to the Fan-quis, and the mo- 
tives which prompt them to wander so far from their 
own countries, to take up a restricted and uncomfortable 
residence among a people whom they consider their 
| inferiors, 

Within the narrow precincts of the thirteen Hongs, 
the whole frontage of which does not exceed seven or 
eight hundred feet facing the river, are crowded together, 
Englishmen, Frenchmen, Americans, Danes, Swedes, 
Dutch, Parsees, Austrians, Russians, Prussians, Span- 
iards, Portuguese, and “various other tribes of barda- 
rians, who inhabit the Great Western Ocean.” ‘There 
| they reside, poring over their books, and calculating the 
profits of their extensive speculations, with the everlasting 
| jingling of dollars sounding in their ears. 
| Attempts have frequently been made, as is well known, 
| by many of the nations of Europe, to obtain for them- 
| selves a monopoly of the commerce of the celestial em- 
| pire. Embassies and presents have been sent to the 
| emperor at Peking, and bribery and scheming have been 
| used with very short-lived success, Although certain 
| privileges have been- occasionally granted to favoured 
| sets of people, yet these have never been permanently 
| enjoyed to the exclusion of others; and the trade must 
| fairly be considered open to the competition of the mer- 

chants of every nation of the earth. It will be as well 
| in this place, to give a slight idea of the present relations 
in which the principal of the foreign nations stand with 
regard to the Chinese; reserving the English to the last, 
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on account of the changes which have recently taken 
place in their trade. 

The Russians are the only people of Europe who are 
forbidden by the Chinese government to trade to the 
empire by sea. This is a singular prohibition, especially 
when we consider that a regular treaty of commerce 
exists between the two nations; and is only counter- 
balanced by their being allowed to send a number of 
caravans yearly, over the northern frontier, by the way 
of the city of Kiachta. By this conveyance, tea is sup- 
plied to the Russians to the amount of about 66,000 
chests, or 5,000,000 pounds per annum. It is of a very 
fine quality, by reason of its traveling through a dry and 
cold country, instead of being subjected to the heat of a 
tropical ocean by the ordinary passage. Notwithstand- 
ing their prohibition from the southern port, their vessels 
also occasionally run up the river to Whampoa, and 
take in cargoes like the rest. 

These people have the privilege, which no other foreign- 
ers enjoy, of educating a certain number of their young 
men at the Chinese metropolis, Very little advantage, 
however, is reaped from this permission, as the youths 
are treated almost like prisoners during their residence 
there, and are escorted out of the country again under 
the strictest surveillance. 

As tea is the principal article of export from China, 
the quantity carried away yearly, by ships belonging to 
different nations, may almost be taken as an estimate of 
the importance of their trade. As the infusion from 
this vegetable is rarely used as a common beverage on 
the continent of Europe, but for the most part is ad- 
ministered as a medicine to the invalid, we should not 
expect to find many vessels sent thence to China for the 
purpose of procuring it. 

The Dutch usually send about sixteen or seventeen 
vessels during the season. Many of these come from 
Batavia, so that the importation of tea into Holland does 
not exceed two millions of pounds yearly. The trade 
of these people to China is of considerable importance, 
however, as a Hong in Canton goes by their name, and 


THE FAN-QUI IN CHINA. 


them the principal of all the foreign merchants. Their 


ships were always the finest and largest in the river, and 
they had generally the choice of the market for their 
cargoes. The chief cause of this deference on the part 
of the native merchants, is doubtless to be attributed to 
the excellent arrangements made by the company, and 
the honourable and liberal manner in which all their 
transactions were conducted. 

It may be necessary to remind the general reader of 
the characteristic features of their establishment at Can- 
ton, in order to elucidate the changes which have recently 
taken place. The entire management of the British 
trade was vested in the supercargoes of the vessels, a 
certain number of whom, under the title of « The Select 
Committee,” were always resident in China. The power 
of this board of management was very great, as it had 
the entire control of all British people and shipping, 


liable to be controlled by the court of directors in Lon- 
don. The president therefore was a person of consider- 
able importance. 

As the natives always regarded the members of the 
select committee as the rulers of the English, to whom 
they might refer all matters in dispute, they were called 
by them the T'aepans, or head men. The Chinese 
usually had the greatest confidence in the honour and 
integrity of these managers, and trusted them implicitly 
on matters of the greatest importance to the interests of 
both parties. Nothing can illustrate this better, than a 
slight sketch of the way in which the tea trade was con- 
ducted in the time of « The Company.” 

The contractors in the different provinces sold the 
manufactured article to a class of wealthy ¢ea merchants, 
who transported it through the rivers and canals of the 
interior into the province of Quan-tung. When it had 
arrived at the provincial city, it was placed under the 
charge of brokers of small capital, usually catled tea men. 
These people conferred with the Hong merchants, who 
disposed of it to the foreigners. 

Before the expiration of the charter of the East India 





their flag is now flying before the factories. ‘The Span- 
jards have very little commerce at the present time with 
China, notwithstanding the vicinity of Manilla, and the 
privilege which they exclusively possess of going to 
Amoy. One or two of their ships are seen at Whampoa 
every year, but rarely is there one sent along the coast. 
Occasionally may be seen a vessel or two in the river 
bearing the Danish flag, and now and then a Swede or 
an Austrian. The French have lately renewed their 
commerce with the provincial city, under the idea that 
tea is an antidote to cholera. They now, therefore, con- 
sume a considerable quantity of it, and send three or 
four ships every year to Whampoa. 

But the great mass of the foreign trade of China, a 
trade which, including that of the junks, is valued at the 
enormous amount of eighty millions of dollars yearly, is 
chiefly carried on by the British and Americans. A fleet 
of fifty or sixty vessels of three or four hundred tons 


burden, are annually despatched from the United States, | 


and are ranged together at the top of the reach at 
Whampoa. 
resides in “ The Hong of Extensive Fountains.” 

The Americans do not compete with us in d/ack teas, 
but in the green kinds they are often our rivals. 
time of the company, however, every parcel of tea was 
first offered to the select committee, and when not re- 
quired by them was offered to others. ‘The Chinese of 
Canton are not particularly fond of our ‘Transatlantic 
brethren, as they probably find it difficult to deceive them. 
As their language and manners are similar to ours, they 
consider them an inferior tribe from the same country, 
and usually designate them as the “Second-chop En- 
glishmen.” 
nually consumed in the United States, and the whole of 


the American trade may be valued at about the same | 


number of dollars. Canada is supplied by British ships 
which run direct from China for that purpose. 

The British factory at Canton is the handsomest build- 
ing in the suburbs, and is designated by the natives, 
“The Hong which ensures tranquillity.” During the 
time they had their charter, by which they enjoyed the 
monopoly of the China trade from Britain, the East 
India Company maintained this building, as they did all 
their other establishments, in a princely style of libe- 
rality.. ‘The Chinese evidently looked upon the English 
with a certain degree of respect, and seemed to consider 


A consul is in attendance at Canton, who | 


In the | 


About eight million pounds of tea are an- | 





Company, the quantity of tea required by the British 
Indiamen could be pretty accurately calculated some time 
before ; so that, in order to obtain a sufficient supply, it 
was always ordered in the previous season, and the rate 
of purchase of a standard quality agreed upon between 
the Hong merchants and the select commitiee. When 
the teas came down, therefore, from the upper country, 
notice of their arrival was immediately sent to the Bri- 
tish factory, and every parcel subjected to the severest 
scrutiny. 

The musters were placed in convenient warehouses 
for the examination of the tea inspectors, a certain num- 
ber of whom were always engaged in the service of the 
company, and gained, by their skill and experience, a 
great degree of discrimination in the qualities of the 
different samples. After these gentlemen had subjected 
the vegetable to a variety of chemical and physical tests, 
they drew up a report of their opinion. ‘I‘he committee 
then met the Hong merchants, and arranged the prices 
according to the quality of the teas. If the musters 
were above the standard quality, so many taél of silver 
the pecul more than the amount agreed upon were al- 
lowed ; but if below par, they were either taxed lower, 
or refused altogether. 

In this business of valuation, it must be remembered, 
the Hong merchants scarcely took a part. ‘T’he com- 
mittee, relying upon their inspectors, settled the business, 
and the natives almost always agreed to their decision. 
The Chinese had found the English so invariably honour- 
able and liberal, that they never made any demur, but 
concluded the bargain immediately. ‘The chests were 
afterwards carefully examined before they were sent on 
board the vessel, and again subjected to a rigid examina- 
| tion after their arrival in England, before they were sold 
to the public. As every parcel of tea was offered to the 
| English company before the merchants of any other 
| nation, the best articles in the market were procurable, 
| 
| 





and, by the care afterwards taken in their selection and 
preservation, they were invariably of a superior quality. 

The select committee did not purchase their teas of a 
single Hong merchant alone, but dealt with all of them 
according to their respective importance. ‘The whole 
of their trade was, therefore, divided into a certain num- 
ber of shares, of which the senior Hongs had three, and 
the junior two and a half each; and by this arrangement, 
the native merchants were required to take, in the same 


with the exception of those of the navy, and was only | 
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proportion, the manufactured goods imported into China 
by the British. 

The smuggling trade in opium was then carried on as 
at present outside the river ; but such confidence had the 
native authorities in the honour of the English ¢aepans, 
that although the supercargoes of vessels of every other 
nation were obliged to swear that they had no opium on 
board, before they were allowed to pass the Bocca Tigris, 
those under the British flag were alone exempted. Many 
other disagreeable ceremonies were also dispensed with 
for the same reasons. 

Our national ensign has undergone many reverses in 
China, within these few years. In the time of the com- 
pany, it was displayed before their factory in Canton, 
but was hauled down when the charter had expired, on 
of April, 1834. At this memorable epoch of 
British commerce, the monopoly of the China trade 
ceased, and it became free to the exertions of individual 
It will probably be necessary that some 
years shall have elapsed, before it can be determined how 
far this system will prove successful. 

The Chinese Hong merchants always preferred deal- 
ing with the company to separate merchants; probably, 
we may suppose, on account of the more regular sale of 
their goods, but more particularly on account of their being 
able to communicate with people on whom they could 
rely. They, therefore, when they were informed that 
the select committee was about to leave China, requested 
that some other taepans or responsible persons might be 
sent out to supply their place. 

The superintendents of British trade in China were 
appointed by our government for this purpose, They 
were to replace the supercargoes of the East India Com- 
pany, to have all their powers, and the entire control 
and regulation of the commerce. In addition to this, a 
criminal court was to be established at Canton, the same 
as that of Oyer and Terminer of England, with a jury 
of twelve Englishmen. In this court the first superin- 
tendent was to be chief judge. ‘This part of the esta- 
blishment was designed for the purpose of trying those 
cases of manslaughter which might probably occur, as 
the Chinese law with respect to homicide was considered 
unjust and barbarous. 

The lamented Lord Napier’s appointment as chief 
superintendent, his reception at Canton, together with 
the melancholy details of his retirement from thence, 
and his death, are well known to the public. He arrived 
at Canton, on the 25th of July, 1834, in rather a sud- 
den and abrupt manner, and without obtaining the per- 
mission of the 
municate directly with the viceroy as his equal, without 
the intervention of the Hong merchants, was met with 
a decided refusal. ‘he Chinese could not understand 
the nature of his office, and were highly indignant at 
the preparations for establishing a court of justice within 
their dominions. ‘The 
him to leave immediately for Macao, until the matter 
should be properly investigated. 

There is little doubt that the arrangements had been 
made in rather a hasty manner, and suflicient attention 
had not been paid to the habits and feelings of the na- 
tives, who are the most ceremonious people in the world. 
On Lord Napier’s refusal to leave the provincial city, the 
trade was stopped, the native servants withdrawn, and 


the 2% 


adventurers. 


local authorities. His request to com- 


authorities, therefore, required 


the supply of provisions withheld. Preparations of a 
warlike nature were also made, and however contempti- 
ble these might appear in the eyes of the Europeans, it 
showed that the Chinese were in earnest in their feelings 
olf resentment. 

After firmly holding out until he saw that there was 


no prospect of a more amicable feeli 





g, and without re- 


sources at hand to support bim, the « 
resolved to go down to Macao. ‘The whole of the resi- 
dent merchants, it appears, were not friendly to his 
cause ; but one party of them petitioned the mandarins 
to reopen the trade, even at the time he was there. 
However, the unfortunate Lord Napier set off on his 
journey, accompanied by a train of natives, who acted 
rather as guards than attendants, and the British flag, 
which had been hoisted before the factory on his arrival, 
was agai pauied Gown from its station when he left. 
This amiable and spirited nobleman made, as is well 
known, a tedious and uncomfortable journey down the 
river, sick and dispirited, and finally terminated it and 
his life together, disappointed and broken hearted. 

Thus ended this expedition, in which a trial of the 
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firmness of the Chinese had been made, and they had 
fairly gained the victory. Although it cannot be doubt- 
ed, thai the only successful way of dealing with these 
people, is to show them that you do not fear them, and 
to resist any of their impositions in a resolute manner ; 
yet this must be done with discretion, and no half mea- 
sures ought to be adopted. This assertion might be 
illustrated by some few points in the history of the com- 
pany’s dealings with them, although these transactions, 


on the whole, do not exhibit any very lofty or indepen.- | 


dent character. 

‘That the Chinese, in the affair of Lord Napier. were 
rough and upcourteous, it cannot be denied ; but it must 
at the same time be granted, that they acted with much 
more determination than might have been expected. If 
I might venture to give an opinion, I should say, that 
their conduct afforded no just pretext for an invasion of 
their country, as so many of the Canton merchants 
seemed to think. China, no doubt, might easily be over- 
run by British soldiers, her towns destroyed, and people 
sliughtered; but British justice would not sanction the 
deed on sucha provocation, 

Afier the death of Lord Napier, the superintendents 
of trade remained at Macao, chiefly occupied in signing 
ships’ papers, and having very little or no communication 
with the local authorities. Since the opening of the free 
trade, the number of ships which have resorted to China 
has greatly increased, and freights of course very much 
lowered, ‘This was always anticipated; but it was ex- 
pected at the same time, that the qualities of the teas 
would be deteriorated. This was likely to be the case 
in some degree, as the new merchants were not possessed 
of that discrimination in regard to the quality of the 
article, which is only to be gained by experience, and 
were likely to be imposed upon by the tricks of the na- | 
tives. ‘These and other evils, which are the natural re- 
sults of any new system, are now rapidly wearing away. 
The resident merchants are becoming practically ac- 
guainted with the teas, and have, besides, the assistance 
of some of the inspectors, who were formerly employed 
by the company. In a short time, it is probable that 
the growth of the plant in its native provinces will be 
extended in proportion to the increased demand of the 
foreigners, and the market be as abundantly supplied 
with genuine goods as formerly. 

In order to destroy the power which the Hong mo- 
nopoly must necessarily have over individual adventurers 
in regulating the prices of the merchandise, a general 
chamber of commerce was established at Canton on the 
28th of November, 1836. ‘This institution is similar to 
those in many of the cities of Europe; and as the com- 
inittee consists of a certain number of representatives of 
different nations, in proportion to the importance of their 
trade, it will have the eflect of concentrating the whole 
power of the foreigners, against the impositions and ex- 
tortions of the natives. ‘he chamber of commerce is 
in full operation at the present time, and is found to be 
highly beneficial. ‘The shipping at Whampoa is sup- 
plied through its agency with sailors, and any marine 
stores that may be required ; and I understand that the 
opium sales in India are to take place at such times as 
the committee may deem most expedient. 

Another important occurrence, which has taken place 
lately, is the establishment of Captain Elliot in Canton. 
He arrived at the provincial city in April last (1837), | 
and the British flag was once more raised on the staff 
before the factory. The object of his residence there, | 
and the feelings of the native government with regard 
to him, cannot be better illustrated, than by a quotation 
from the memorial which was sent to the emperor by 
the viceroy of Quan-tung, when he communicated his 
wish to reside in the provincial city : 

“ Further, of all the foreign barbarian merchants who 
have been allowed to frequent the port of Canton, the 
English have had the greatest trade. Hitherto they have 
had a company, and their trade has been controlled by 
four principal merchants (Ist, 2d, 3d, and 4th ¢aepans). 
Their ships arrived during the seventh and eighth months 
annually ; and, having finished their barter, left the port 
within the first and second months of the following year ; 
after which the taepans requested a passport, and went 
to Macao, where they remained until the seventh month, | 
when they again requested a passport, and proceeded to | 
the provincial city to transact their business: such have | 
been the regulations. 
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taepans ceased to come hither, and its affairs were placed | from his duty, or enters into plots with traitorous ng. 
under the management of other men; and Governor | tives, or by any secret schemes contravenes the laws, 
Loo, having reported the case to the supreme govern- | they must instantly expel him from the country, in order 
ment at Peking, received an imperial edict, requiring | at once to eradicate the roots of the evil. 
him to order the Hong merchants to command the re-| « Whether it be right or not to grant his request and 
maining members of the factory to send a letter to their | adopt these regulations, I earnestly beg his sacred ma. 
country, so that other ¢aepans might be sent to Canton | jesty to determine; and for this purpose I present this 
to control the affairs of commerce as hitherto. This | memorial; I wait for my instructions.” 
imperial edict was obeyed, as it appears from the records | The answer of the emperor arrived in a short time, 
of my office. and he was pleased to agree with the request of Captain 
“ During the eleventh month of the current year (the | Elliot. That gentleman, therefore, proceeded immedi. 
16th of Taou-kwang), I received a petition from the | ately to the provincial city, but the only circumstance 
English barbarian Elliot (Eluh), at Macao, in which he | which has yet occurred worthy of notice, since bis resi- 
stated: ‘ Having received a despatch from my country, | dence there, is the before-mentioned hoisting of the Bri- 
requiring me Lo proceed to Canton in an official capacity, | tish ensign. 
to control my country’s merchants and seamen there ; By the last accounts from Canton, we hear that the 
and at the same time there being many ships in port, | viceroy has refused to communicate with him, and there- 
and many merchants and seamen in Canton and at} fore the captain has left for Macao. 
Whampoa, who are ignorant of the laws of the Celestial | 
Empire; and being really afraid that troubles may arise, | —— 
[ beg to be permitted to go to the provincial city to con. | F : Senda 1s 
‘trol them.’ T'he phrase, ‘official capacity,’ used in the | CHAPTER XXXIV. 
petition, is equivalent to ¢ barbarian chief,’ wholly difler- | The tea trade....Green and black....Imperial....Singlo. .Hyson and 
ent from that of taefan. : gunpowder....Pekoe and bohea. . Wo-ping....Black tea districts 
« With a view to ascertain what might be the official | — --- Cultivation of green teas ...Manufacture....Injurious effects 
capacity of the said barbarian; whether he really came | of green tea...Never used by sagas ee -Present to a China- 
for the simple purpose of controlling the: merchants and | Ben. «Fae oe aupeed at Canton....Padre qeucheng .. Names 
i | Of teas.. .Increase of trade....Number of tea-dealers....[mporta- 
seamen, not to regulate the trade; and whether he had | tions of the East India Company....First year of free trade... 
any credentials from his country—these points not being | — Losses to merchants....Prospect of lowered prices.... Expenses 





sufficiently manifest—I immediately despatched a mes- 
senger, in company of Hong merchants, to Macao, there, 
in concert with the local, civil and military functionaries 
to investigate the matter. 

“ On his return the messenger reported, that he had | 
executed his commission, and examined the several | 
points in regard to the same barbarian Elliot, who de- | 





| posed as follows: «My name is Elliot; I am an English 


officer of the fourth rank; in the autumn of the 14th | 
year of ‘Taou-kwang, I arrived here in a cruiser, which | 
was duly reported by the pilots. During the two years | 
whilst residing at Macao, I have been engaged in signing | 
the passports of the English ships bound homewards. | 
And now the company’s factory is not re-established, and | 
no taepans arrived ; but, having received a despatch from 

the great ministers of my king, directing me to control] 

the merchants and seamen, and not to manage their | 
commercial affairs, and also credentials ; I am instructed | 
thereby to proceed to the city in an official capacity ; | 
and in case of difficulties among the merchants or sea- | 
men, to control them, &c. 

‘Moreover, the messenger ascertained that the said | 
barbarian, Elliot, brought with him one wife and a child, | 
and that they all were then resident in Macao ; and that | 
all the foreign merchants of other countries, as well as | 
those of his own, testified that Elliot was a very quiet | 
man, who attended only to his own affairs. Such was | 
the messenger’s report. 

“ Upon examination, I find that, since the dissolution | 
of the English company’s factory, no taepans have ar- | 
rived bere; that, for the last year, the said barbarian 
Elliot has been engaged at Macao in signing the mani- 
fesis of English ships homeward bound, and quietly 
attending to his business; that the arrival of ships from 
his country being frequent, and the merchants and sea- | 
men numerous, it is necessary without delay to have 
some one to oversee and keep them in order; that the | 
said barbarian has received credentials from his country, | 
with ipstructions to control its merchants and seamen ; 
and that he is really the same as the taepans, though 
the name be different, it inerely substituting one bar- 
barian for another, which change, as it leads to no evil 
consequences, I suppose may be allowed. 

“In accordance with the regulations for the taepans, 
who were permitted to come to the provincial city to 
transact their business, I have ordered the said barbarian 
to remain at Macao, till I have represented the case to | 
court, hoping that by the imperial favour, his request | 
will be granted. Thereupon I will confer with the Hop- 
po, and direct him to issue a passport for Elliot to come 
to the provincial city; that in future he may reside al- 
ternately in Macao and Canton, according to the old 
regulations; but in the going and coming he must not 
exceed the limits, loitering about or protracting his stay 
in Canton. And again, I will issue orders to the civil 


| and military officers, and to Hong merchants, to keep a 


“ Upon the dissolution of the company’s factory, the | 


constant watch over him; and if at any time he departs | 


| and freights lightened....Ports near tea districts....Frauds and 

|  adulterations by Chinese....Young hyson....Green from black... 

| Cultivation of tea plant elsewhere....Upper Assam .. Other ex- 
ports....Silks . .[mports ...Cotton....Saltpetre....Total value of 
foreign trade. 

Be‘ore taking leave of the provincial city, it will be 
necessary to say a few words respecting some of the ex- 
ports and imports, in which it is probable the general 
reader may take an interest. ‘T'ka is an article of such 
general consumption in England at the present time, 
that it is almost considered one of the necessaries of 
life ; it would, therefore, be unpardonable if some de- 
scription were not given of the varieties which are usu- 
ally brought to this country. 

Two classes of teas, the green and the d/ack, are to 
be found in every grocer’s shop ‘n England; but it is 
well known that there are several kinds of each of these, 
distinguished by separate names. Of the green teas, 
there are three sorts commonly known in our country, 
and varying considerably in the prices for which they 
are sold. Thus there is the Imperial or bloom tea, which 
is of a light green colour, and when infused, gives out a 
faint smell; the Singlo, named from a place where it is 
cultivated ; and the Hyson and Gunpowder, both consist- 
ing of small curled leaves, of a bluish-green shade, the 
latter differing from the former only in the care with 
which it has been picked and sorted. Five kinds of 


| black tea are well known here, by the names of Sou- 


cheng, Campoi, Pekoe, distinguished by the small 
flowers with which it is mixed, Congo, and lastly, Bo- 
hea, the most common and strongest of all. 

In Canton, it may readily be supposed a greater num- 
ber than these enumerated are to be found. In fact, the 
varieties which may be obtained there are very numerous, 
as the Chinese themselves consume a great many kinds, 


' which have never yet been imported in any quantity 


into Europe. Only one inferior variety, called Wo-ping, 
is grown near Canton, all the rest being cultivated in 
distant provinces, and sent to the provincial city through 
the canals of the interior, The plants which produce 
the black tea are cultivated on the declivities of long 
ranges of hills, situated in that part of Fokien which 


| borders upon Keang-se. The green tea districts are 


principally situated in the provinces of Keang-nan and 
Che-keang, in about the thirtieth or thirty-first degrees 
of northern latitude. 

After the leaves have been gathered by the husband- 
men, they are delivered to the contractors, who prepare 
them in different ways, according to the markets for 
which they are intended. The Chinese themselves con- 
fess, that they are able to make the leaves either black 
or green, according to the way in which they treat them, 
and that it is not essential that they should belong to 
different plants. One would be led by this account to 
believe that the colour of the tea depends upon the man- 
ner in which it is dried, and not upon the nature of the 
vegetable; but this is much doubted in England. 
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No copper vessels are used in the manufacture of 
green teas, as has been erroneously supposed, but iron 
pans are placed over the fire, and the heat. regulated with 
ihe greatest exactness. In preparing green teas, scarcely 
any warmth is applied, but the leaves are repeatedly 
turned with the hand, in order that all may be equally 
exposed. For the black kinds, the heat used is much 
greater, and the whole process of drying is conducted in 
a more rapid manner. 

Besides this care bestowed upon the leaves in order to 
determine the colour, various expedients are adopted for 
giving them the characters by which they are generally 
distinguished. _The indusiry of the Chinese is as ap- 
parent in the preparation of the tea as in every thing 
else which they undertake. For some of the finer kinds, 
every leaf is rolled up singly by the hand, when partially 
dried. Others, again, are picked and sorted with equal 
minuteness, or broken up and sifted with the greatest 
care, while a few of the most expensive are scented with 
sweet smelling flowers. 

These are the general features of the /egitimate manu- 
facture of tea by the Chinese, and it will be perceived 
that no deleterious process is employed. How shall we 
account, then, for the injurious effects which are univer- 
sally allowed to.arise from drinking Hyson or ‘'wankay ? 
It appears to me, that it is not necessary to suppose that 
any deleterious ingredient is general/y used in the manu- 
facture of green teas, in order to give them their colour, 
although it is well known tuat such nefarious practices 
are sometimes resorted to. 

In the drying plants in England for medicinal or bo- 
tanical purposes, it is found that the leaves are rendered 
green or black, according to the temperature employed 
on the occasion. We find, also, that when too great 
heat has been applied in the course of desiccation, the 
medicinal properties of the plant are very much lessened, 
if not totally destroyed. May we not suppose, then, that 
the noxious qualities of green teas are to be attributed, 
in some measure, to the way in which they are pre- 
pared, For it must be recollected that the Chinese 
never consume themselves, but manufacture them solely 
to answer the demands of the foreigners. If there is 
any thing baneful in the living plants, it may be retain- 
ed by a slow and careful process of drying ; whereas, it 
would most probably be expelled if subjected to a greater 
heat. We ought not, therefore, to regret the necessary 
loss of a portion of the delicate flavour in the black tea, 
when, perhaps, by that very means, it is rendered more 
wholesome. 

The natives, also, rarely use even the black tea imme- 
diately after it has been manufactured, but keep it by them 
fora twelvemonth. You cannot, in fact, make a more 
welcome present to a Chinaman, than a chest of his 
own tea which has been a voyage to England, as they 
consider it by that time very much improved. 

The greater part of the cargoes which are exported 
from China for Great Britain, consist of black teas. In 
the company’s time, Congoes were chiefly selected, but 
at present Boheas are the most in demand. In addition 
to these two kinds of black tea, Pekoe, Campoi, Sou- 
chong, and Sonchi, are brought over in smaller quanti- 
ties, Of the green teas, Hyson, Hyson-skin, Gunpowder, 
Twankay, and Young Hyson in very small quantities, are 
the kinds which are usually shipped from Canton. 

The price at which these several teas can be afforded 
by the native merchants, varies considerably, some of 
them being extremely scarce, and are bought up as soon 
as they come into the market. Others again are held in 
such repute that they are kept entirely for presents, and 
are often sent by one mandarin to another. Of this 
kind is the Padre Souchbong, esteemed so much that it is 
packed up in paper parcels containing but half a catty 
in each, 

The value of the tea is, however, in general deter- 
mined by the age of the leaf, and the pains which have 
been taken in its preparation. ‘This might naturally be 
expected, as the plant is often injured by losing its leaves, 
even before they are expanded. ‘Thus, if the Pekvoe tea 


be examined, it will be found to consist of minute leaf- | 


Jets mixed with young spring buds, and it is therefore 
very expensive, and liable to injury. The Bohea, on the 
contrary, if examined after it has been in the teapot, ex- 
hibits large coarse leaves and stalks, with every appear- 
ance of having arrived at maturity, It is therefore one 
of the cheapest, and is called T'a-cha, or great tea, by 
the natives, 
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Many of the teas derive their names from the pains 
which have been taken in their preparation, and thus 
Congou, or Koong-foo, signifies “ labour or assiduity ;” 
and Campoi is derived from a word which implies “ care 
in the selection.’ Gunpowder is carefully picked out 
from parcels of Hyson, and on account of its granular 


” 


appearance is named by the Chinese “ pearl tea ;”’ and 


the same. 

Rapid has been the increase in the quantity of tea 
imported into England of late years. It was a rare cu- 
riosity about the middle of the seventeenth century ; but 
poor indeed must that person be at this time, who does 
not consume it at his daily repasts. 


article by retail, in the United Kingdom, was one hun- 
dred and one thousand six hundred and eighty-seven ; 
and we may suppose that the amount has rather in- 
creased than diminished since that period. To supply 
them the East India Company, during the last three or 
four years before the expiration of their charter, import- 





ed no Jess than thirty-one million five hundred thousand 
pounds of tea annually, in which the proportion of green 
| to black was as one to five. Since the opening of the 
free trade, a still greater quantity has been brought over: 
so that in 1834, no fewer than one hundred and fifty Bri- 
tish vessels of eighty-two thousand four hundred and se- 
venty tons register, resorted to Whampoa, and took away 
with them the enormous quantity of forty-three million six 
hundred and forty-one thousand two hundred pounds of 
tea. Since this period the amount has rather diminished, 
the losses sustained having somewhat cooled the ardour 
of the speculators; but still it has exceeded the average 
quantity imported by the East India Company. The 
exports from Canton from Ist of October, 1836, to 10th 
of April, 1837, being thirty-three million two hundred 
and eleven thousand three hundred and _ thirty-two 
pounds, of which the green bore the proportion of one 
to about three and a half of the black kinds. 

How far the opening of the trade has been beneficial 
to the importers of tea up to this time, cannot, I should 
think, be accurately determined. The glut in the mar- 
ket, from the increased quantities brought over, must 


chants, especially when we consider the immense stock 
which remained in the warehouses of the company. 
the whole of this is now sold, although not yet con- 
sumed, the beneficial effects which in general follow an 
open commerce are now anticipated, 

It remains to be noticed how far the public are likely 
to be benefited by the change. It may be expected that 
this increase in the imports, however ruinous it may be 
to the merchants, would tend to lower the retail prices 
of the tea. Probably the teapot, as humorously ob- 
served, may be benefited at the time by this means, but 
it is not probable that it will be so eventually, as the 
quantity brought over will necessarily diminish, if there 
| be nothing but loss attached to the adventure. 
| The retail price of tea is not likely to be very much 
| lowered, I should think, by the free trade, when it has 
settled down properly, unless by the alterations made in 
the duties. The lowered freights from China will 
scarcely be felt at all by the consumers, as this causes 
but the difference of between a penny or twopence in 
the price of a pound of tea. 

The freight and other expenses being considered, the 
only chance remaining is the purchasing the teas at a 
cheaper rate in the country where they are manufactured. 
| Of this there seems at present to be but little probability. 
The expenses incurred by the Chinese in growing, 
manufacturing, and transporting the leaves through the 
innumerable canals of the interior, together with the 
customary duties and heavy exactions which are im- 
posed upon it by the government, render it hopeless to 
expect any change from this quarter. 

If, eventually, the Chinese should think fit to allow 
foreigners to trade to other ports besides Canton, much 
benefit may be expected. Many of the harbours on the 

southern coast, such as Amoy and Chin-tchew, adjoin 
| the tea districts, and if access could be gained to them, 
| as formerly, all the expenses and duties arising from the 
| inland transit would be avoided. But as this is directly 
| opposed to the present policy of the Chinese govern- 
| ment, it is not very probable that such liberty will be 
| speedily allowed. 
rom the increased demands for tea in the markets at 





Hyson-skin is so named from being the refuse or dust of 


The number of , 
shopkeepers, who, in 1832, took out licenses to sell this | 
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necessarily have occasioned severe losses to the mer- | 


As | 


Canton, since the opening of the free trade, it was na- 
turally expected that those of inferior qualities would be 
purchased by the inexperienced. ‘The tea plant is of a 
very delicate nature, and therefore some time would be 
required before an increased quantity could be properly 
cultivated and prepared. It is well known that the Chi- 
nese, rather than fail in the supplies, have attempted to 
pass off upon foreigners the most adulterated articles. 
Thus the market of that species of green tea called 
Young Hyson was completely spoiled some time back, by 
the Americans seeking for a larger quantity than could 
be properly manufactured. The natives supplied them 
according to their wish, but with a vile substitute. The 
imposition, however, was immediately detected by the 
inspectors, when it was offered to the English. Mr. 
Davis also mentions a very curious case which he him- 
self observed, of the manufacture of 
damaged black in the neighbourhood of Canton, and 
where a pernicious colouring matter was used, 

Many other examples might be adduced, to show how 
far the Chinese tea merchants would attempt to deceive 
the foreigners, if there was any probability of their 
schemes proving successful. ‘he following quotation 
will show what tricks were practised in the time of the 
embassy of Lord Macartney. Mr. Barrow remarks, 
“ Having one day observed my Chinese servant busily 
employed in drying a quantity of tea leaves, that had 
aiready been used for breakfast, and of which he had 
collected several pounds, I enquired what he meant to 
do with them; he replied, to inix them with other tea 
and sell them. ¢ And is this the way,’ said [, ‘in which 
you cheat your own countrymen!’ ‘No,’ replied he, 
‘my own countrymen are too wise to be so easily cheat- 


green teas from 


ed, but yours are stupid enough to let us serve you such 
like tricks; and indeed,’ continued he, with the greatest 
sang-froid imaginable, ‘any thing you get from us is 
quite good enough for you.’ Affecting to be angry with 
him, he said, ‘he meant for the second-chop English- 
men, which is a distinction they give to the Ameri- 
cans.” 

As the tea plant has been found indigenous to many 
other countries, it has been hoped that it might be culti- 
vated in sufficient quantities to supply the European 
inarket, independently of China. In Cochin China a 
large quantity of an inferior kind is manufactured, and 
may be there procured for ld. or 2d. the pound. In the 
island of Java a considerable quantity has been raised 
with success ; and it is to be found in smaller quanti- 
ties, and of various qualities, in Japan, the Brazils, and 
Paraguay. Latterly, however, it has been discovered to 
be growing naturally in the East India Company’s do- 
miniors of Upper Assam, in India, and great hopes are 
therefore entertained that the plants cultivated in that 
district may be highly productive, It will 
time, however, before a sufficient quantity of tea can be 


be a long 
raised in this quarter, to compete with that manufactured 
by the Chinese, who have had so very extensive an ex- 
perience, and who, on account of their immense num- 
bers, can atlord to treat it with their usual unexampled 
industry and perseverance. 

‘The whole of the other exports from China put to- 
gether, are about equal in value to that of the tea alone. 
Ihe principal of these are raw and manufactured silks, 
ot 
the provinces, and, as it has been observed, is under the 


The mulberry tree is extensively cultivated in some 


especial patronage of the empress. By some short- 
sighted policy of the Chinese government, however, the 
exportation is not encouraged, no one ship being, by the 
laws of the land, allowed to take away more than one 
hundred peculs of raw silk and eighty of the manufac- 
tured. ‘This prohibition is, however, at the present time 
easily evaded; every vessel being able to procure as 
much as is required. ‘This is done either by smuggling 
it on board at Whampoa in the night time, 
payment of a small fee to the Huppo, or by tranship- 
ping it the the The 
quantity of raw silk exported in the season of 1836-7, 
was thirteen thousand four hundred and twenty peculs. 

Cotton forms the great bulk of the cargoes imported 
from India under the British flag, and on this account 
Madras or 


and by the 


outside river among Ladrones 


the greater number of our vessels touch at 
Calcutta in their way to China. English manufactured 
aiticles are also largely introduced, but are not received 
with that readiness which might be wished. Saltpetre 
may be brought to Canton, but must then be sold to the 
government, although it is often disposed of to the 
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smugglers outside, Opium is entirely probibited, but 


nevertheless forms more than one halt of the yearly im- 
ports, as will be mentioned hereafter, The total value 
of the foreign trade of China, including that of the na- 
tive junks, is estimated at between seventy and eighty 
millions of dollars, 


—>— 
CHAPTER XXXV. 


Chinese exactions....Consoo tax... Co hong....Port charges... Eva 
sion of duties. . Smuggling system... The opium trade....Empe 
ror Keen Loong....Prohibition of the drug.. .Kia-king ...Severi- 
ties against opsum smokers .. Spreading of she mania,...Depot 
at Macao. Station of Lintin... Receiving ships ...Clippers.... 
Fast crabs and scrambling dragons... Native smugglers....Ra- 
pid increase in the demand....Quantity imported. . Indian ... 
Turkey... Native....Chinese knowledge of the drug.... The melt- 
ers. .Preparation of extract ..Quantity manufactured....Me 
thod of smoking... Sun-qua, the Chinese Hogarth....Progress of 
dissipation....Admonitory pictures. 


The imposts laid upon the fair trade at Canton are 
very heavy, and have always been the subject of com- 
plaint from the Europeans to the native government. In 
fact, the exactions of the Chinese have sometimes been 
so unreasonable as to render it necessary to threaten 
them with a tolal suspension of the commerce. One ot 
the most vexatious of the burdens at the present time is 
the Consoo tax, amounting to three per cent. on all 
goods. This was originally levied, at the time when 
the whole ot the native merchants were united into one 
Co-hong, for the purpose of providing a fund, from which 
the deficiencies of any of the members were to be sup- 
plied. As this association is now at an end, and the 
Hong merchants are no longer responsible for the debts 
of each other, no such provision is required. But still 
the tax continues, and, although it forms no separate 
item in the bill of charges, it is added to the price of the 
goods, thereby rendering them much more expensive. 

The port charges are also considered so heavy that 
none but vessels of a large size find it convenient to 
come up the river, unless by any means they are able to 
evade them. The amount paid by a vessel of seven 
hundred tons at Whampoa, in addition to the fees to the 
pilot, linguist, &c. &c., is nearly one thousand pounds. 
These heavy exactions, together with the facilities which 
are afforded for their evasion, have given rise to a systein 
of underhand transactions of such magnitude, as mate- 
rially to atlect the revenues of the country derived from 
the foreign trade. ‘This is so intimately connected with 
the opium trade, that it becomes necessary to give a 
slight sketch of the manner of smuggling and consum- 
ing that pernicious drug by the Chinese. 

It appears that opium was formerly allowed to be im- 
ported into China as a medicine; that it was then in- 
serted in the tariff of goods brought by foreigners to 
Canton, and subject to a duty of three taels per hundred 
catties; with an additional charge of two taels, four 
mace, and five candareens, under the name of charge 
per package. At this time its use was confined ex- 
clusively to the sick, and it was considered a very valu- 
able medicine. 

Subsequently, however, a memorial was sent to the 
Emperor Keei-loong, by the governor of one of the 
southern provinces, representing the inclination which 
the natives of his district had to smoking the drug, and 
using it otherwise in an immoderate manner, He showed 
that the evil was rapidly spreading, and that it was ne- 
cessary to devise some plan for the purpose of putting a 
stop to such practices. This memorial caused the empe- 
ror to have the matter thoroughly investigated ; when it 
was found that the people were likely to be so much in- 
jured, both in health and morals, by opium smoking, that 
its use was utterly interdicted. The importation of the 
drug was at the same time prohibited under severe pe- 
nalties, and the Hong merchants were ordered to see 
that no vessel entered the river with any of it on board. 

The seductive habit, once acquired, could not easily 
be punt down. During the reign of the succeeding em- 
peror, Kia-king, the number of opium smokers greatly 
increased, notwithstanding all the efforts of the govern- 
ment to repress them. ‘Those convicted of the offence 
were subjected to the bamboo and the pillory, and eventu- 
ally, as the evil increased in importance, the severest 
penalties were inflicted. At the present lime, transporta- 
tion in various degrees, imprisonments, and even death 
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withstanding these active measures, the practice, instead 
of declining, has rapidly increased of late years, and has 
now arrived at such a height that the Chinese govern- 
ment is seriously alarmed for the consequences. 

Since the importation has been prohibited by the au- 
thorities, the natives have been supplied with opium by 
means of smuggling. The chief depot for this illicit 
commerce was for many years at Macao, until, on ac- 
count of the exactions of the Portuguese, some other 
station was deemed necessary. The roadstead of Lin- 
tin was fixed upon for this purpose in the year 1822, 
and thither all the clippers assembled during the season, 
and sent up the chests by means of native boats to Can- 
ton and elsewhere. Since this time, the trade has in- 
creased so rapidly, and become so regular, that Lintin is 
now a place of considerable importance. Armed vessels 
are stationed there during the greater part of the year, 
as receiving ships, for the purpose of warehousing all the 
opium from the clippers, upon their arrival, and thus en- 
abling them to proceed homewards immediately. The 
chests are then sent up the river at the earliest conve- 
vience. 

All the sales take place at Canton; and when they 
are concluded, and the money paid to the merchants, 
| written orders are sent down to Lintin, to deliver the 
chests to the smugglers who bear them. ‘These men, as 
already mentioned, are a daring, desperate race of peo- 
ple, and are very much feared by the government. Their 
boats, which the mandarins oddly enough call “ fast 
crabs,” and “scrambling dragons,’ are also equally 
hated, but cannot be suppressed, on account of the well- 
known corruption of the local authorities. 

The growing fondness of the Chinese for opium may 
be estimated, by the rapid increase of the importation 
within these few years. In the time of Lord Macart- 
ney’s embassy, scarcely any mention is made of it, ex- 
cept as a medicine. In 1816-17, twenty-one years back, 
three thousand two hundred and ten chests of the Indian 
opium were imported. In 1826-7, it had increase to 
nine thousand nine hundred and sixty-nine; in 1832-3 
to twenty-three thousand six hundred and seventy ; and 
lastly, in the season 1836-7 no fewer than thirty-four 
thousand chests were brought by the clippers. 

This enormous importation is from India alone, and 
although that country is the source from which the 
greater part of the opium is supplied to the Chinese, 
they consume a considerable quantity which they pro- 
| cure elsewhere. In some of the southern provinces of 
| the Celestial Empire, the poppy is cultivated to some ex- 
| tent, but the extract produced is of a very inferior quality. 
Turkey opium is also imported by sea in considerable 
quantities, and it is not known huw much is introduced 
over land. 

The Chinese do not use the opium in the crude state 
in which it is imported, but seem to understand some- 
what of the nature of the drug, and are well acquainted 
with the value of different specimens. They distinguish 
the three kinds of Indian opium. One they call Com- 
pany’s, and as its outer covering is black, they give it 
the name of “black earth.” It is that kind which is 
brought from Bengal. ‘The second variety is called 
“ white skin,” from Bombay ; the third “ red skin,” from 
Madras, 

When the opium is taken up the river to Canton, it 
is delivered over to native brokers, who are usually 
termed “ melters.” From these men it passes into the 
hands of manufacturers, who subject it to a process of 
| purifigation, by which an extract is obtained, the essen- 
| tial ingredient of which is morphia. The refuse of this 
process is sold to the poorer people, or made up with 
tobacco into cheroots, Although some portion is un- 
doubtedly swallowed in the same way as ardent spirits, 
yet the greater part of the opium is consumed by smok- 
ing. It is estimated that in the year 1836, the quantity 
of smokeable extract prepared was thirty-three million 
two hundred thousand taels weight, and this is supposed 
to have supplied about twelve and a half millions of 
smokers during that period, 

The opium pipes, as formerly mentioned, are so made 
that the vapour is drawn through water, or some scented 
liquid, previously to inkalation, in the same way as with 
the hooka or hubble-bubble of India. When the rich 
man has finished his pipe, the dregs which remain in 
the bow! are not thrown away as useless, but are care- 











by strangulation, are occasionally resorted to. But, not-! son. The wealthy alone can afford fresh extract each 


time; but that which has been once used is not consi. 
dered very much inferior, as it is said to be equal in 
strength, although injured in flavour. When the second 
smoking is completed, the ashes are again preserved, and 
sold with the scrapings and dirt of the pipe to the poor 
man, who mixes it with tobacco, tea, or some such ma. 
terial, and it is then a third time ignited. 

The infatuation to obtain this pernicious luxury, when 
once it has been indulged in, is as great in China ag 
elsewhere. Every consideration of honour and virtue 
falls before it, every tie of affection and duty is telip. 
quished, and the poor deluded native generally sinks into 
a premature grave, despised and unlamented. 

That some of the Chinese entertain very correct no. 
tions of the evils of this habit, there is abundant evi. 
dence. The most curious instance, however, is that of 
Sun-qua, the painter, who lives in China street, Canton, 
This artist, who deserves to be called the “ Chinese Ho- 
garth,” has lately painted a series of six pictures, to 
illustrate the effects of opium smoking, somewhat in the 
style of « The Rake’s Progress.” They are said by an 
eye-witness* to be very well executed, and to possess 
altogether a considerable degree of merit. The remarks 
with which they are accompanied are highly interesting, 
and I therefore need not apologise for their insertion, 


ADMONITORY PICTURES, 


The son of a gentleman of fortune, his father dying 
whilst he was yet but a youth, comes into possession of 
the whole family estate. The young man, however, 
having no inclination for business or books, gives himself 
up to smoking opium, and to proftigacy. In a hittle time 
his whole patrimony is squandered, and he becomes en- 
tirely dependent upon the labour of bis wife and child for 
his daily food. ‘Their poverty and misery are extreme. 

No. 1. This picture represents the young man at 
home, richly attired, in perfect health and vigour of 
youth. An elegant foreign clock stands op a marble 
table behind him. On his right is a chest of treasure, 
gold and silver; and on the left, close to his side, is his 
personal servant, and, at a little distance, a man whom 
he keeps constantly in bis employ, preparing the drug 
for use, from the crude article purchased and brought to 
the house. 

No. 2. In this he is reclining on a superb sofa, with a 
pipe in his mouth, surrounded by courtesans, two of 
whom are young, in the character of musicians. His 
money now goes without any 1egard to its amount. 

No. 3. After no very long period of indulgence, his 
appetite for the drug is insatiable, and his countenance 
sallow and haggard. Emaciated, shoulders high, teeth 
naked, face black, dozing from morning to night, he be- 
comes utterly inactive. In this state he sits moping, on 
a very ordinary couch, with his pipe and other appara- 
tus for smoking lying by his side. At this moment his 
wives—or a wife and a concubine—come in; the first, 
finding the chest emptied of its treasure, stands frown- 
ing with astonishment, while the second gazes with won- 
der at what she sees spread upon the couch. 

No. 4. His lands and his houses are now all gone, his 
couch exchanged for some rough boards and a ragged 
mattress; his shoes are off his feet, and his face half 
awry ; as he sits bending forwards, breathing with great 
difficulty. His wife and child stand before him, poverty 
stricken, suffering from hunger; the one, in anger, hav- 
ing dashed on the floor all his apparatus for smoking, 
while the little son, unconscious of any harm, is clap- 
ping his hands, and laughing at the sport! But he heeds 
not either the one or the other, 

No, 5. His poverty and distress are now extreme, 
though his appetite for opium grows stronger than ever 
—he is as a dead man. In this plight he scrapes together 
a few copper cash, and hurries away to one of the 
smoking houses, to buy a little of the scrapings from the 
pipe of another smoker, to allay his insatiable cravings. 

No. 6. Here his character is fixed—a sot; seated on 
a bamboo chair, he is continually swallowing the feces 
of the drug, so foul that tea is required to wash them 
down his throat. His wife and child are seated near 
him, with skeins of silk stretched on bamboo reels, from 
which they are winding it off into balls ;—thus earning 
a mere pittance for his and their support, and dragging 
from day to day a miserable existence. 








fully collected for a second smoking by an inferior per- 


* Chinese Repository, April, 1837, 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 


[mpori ance of opium trade....Prize essay... Deleterious qualities 
_. Idiosyneracy.. .Drunkards and opivm smokers... Infatuation 
of the habit. .Opium smokers....Effects in Chinese army.... 
Evils of the importation to the empire....Exportation of sycee 
..Walue of silver bullion.. General smuggling trade....Rice 
importation....Station of Lintin....Corruption of mandarins.... 
Legalisation of opium importation... Chinese discussions.... 
Chao Tsun’s notions....History of Formosa....Heu Naetse.... 
Proposed suppression of English trade....Cultivation of the 
poppy....Effects of opium trade.. . Prospects of friendly alliance 
...Japan....Traitorous intercourse.... Persecution of mission- 
aries. 

The opium trade is undoubtedly one of the most im- 
portant features in the present state of the intercourse 
between foreign nations and China. There is every pro- 
bability of its becoming shortly a matter of serious con- 
sideration with the rulers of the western nations, on 
account of the recent discussions which have taken place 
relative to it in the Celestial Empire. 

It is unnecessary in a work of this nature to enter 
deeply into the subject, especially as the public will, in 
the course of the year, be fully informed on all the par- 
ticulars by more able writers. I allude to the prize which 
has been offered by the society for the diffusion of useful 
knowledge, for the best essay on the opium trade, in all 
its bearings, historical, moral, and political. The reward 
will doubtiess be given with the greatest candour and 
justice, and the merits or evils of the system be exposed, 
without any considerations of mercantile profit or expe- 
diency. It is a great question, which involves in its 
consequences the happiness or misery of hundreds of 
millions of people. 

It has often been matter of dispute how far opium, 
considered as an intoxicating substance, is injurious to 
the human system :—whether it possesses a more dele- 
terious influence than stimulating liquids, such as brandy, 
Hollands, or Chinese sam-shu? The great bulk of the 
medical profession have given their decided opinion that it 
is much more deleterioas, and that it in general produces 
a rapid destruction of the strongest constitution. 

There are not wanting, however, many well authen- 
ticated instances in which the habitual consumption of 
the juice of the poppy has interfered but little with the 
health. We have many cases in our own country, and 
one or two instances have occurred within my own ob- 
servation. I recollect a woman, the wife of a sailor, 
who ate about a scruple of the drug daily, and who yet 
continued in perfect health, and had a numerous family 
of children. Bat are we to conclude from these isolated 
facts that opium is wholesome? Certainly not. These 
are but exceptions to the general rule of its highly per- 
nicious effects. 

In administering laudanum as a medicine, we find 
that the greater number of people are easily affected by 
it, and that in general a certain train of well-known 
consequences follow its administration. These effects 
are so regular in most cases, that they may be considered 
almost universal, and are to be depended upon with some 
degree of certainty. But instances, as is well known, 
sometimes occur wherein the physician is completely 
deceived. Either the patient can bear a very large dose 
of the liquid without being sensilsdy affected by it, or it 
is so repugnant to his system that the minutest quantity 
is followed by the most alarming symptoms. ‘This is 
attributed to idiosyncracy, or peculiarity of the constitu- 
tion of the individual, and does not make us alter our 
opinion as to the properties of the drug. Thus it is 
with the habitual opium eaters. A few favoured indi- 
viduals can indulge in the practice without paying very 
dearly for their folly, while the greater number become 
Victims to misery and disease. 

The effects produced by this substance are the same, 
whether it be eaten ,in its crud2 state, drank as lauda- 
num, or smoked through a pipe. When first taken in 





quantity is required at each successive exhibition, until 
at last the fatal substance will no longer produce its 
wonted effect, and the deluded mortal is left with all the 
infirmity of mind and body which it has occasioned. 

As opium, when taken internally, has a tendency to 
suppress all or the greater part of the secretions 
of the body, the symptoms which usually follow 
its habitual consumption are these :—At first the di- 
gestion is impaired, and this is soon followed by lassi- 
tude, and a disinclination for all food whatever. In a 
short time the strength is wasted, and no inducement 
can rouse the drunkard to active exertion; he is comm- 
pletely absorbed in his own delusive reveries, and cares 
for nothing but this sensual enjoyment. The complexion 
then becomes sallow, and the body wastes away. The 





lower limbs become disproportionably thin and emaciat- | 


ed, and the gums separate, leaving the black and decayed 
teeth bared in their sockets. 


| time suffers an equal deterioration: the memory and 


The mind at the same | 


battered dollars and some portion of native metal, melted 
together and cast into ingots of a convenient size. ‘These 
are usually found, upon examination in England, to 
contain a portion of gold of which the Chinese are not 
aware, The sycee silver is usually exchanged for opium, 
and is sent down from Canton in various ways, being 
often stowed among the goods of the regular trade. 
Advantage is likewise taken of the station of Lintin, 
to smuggle other goods besides opium, which are subject 
to aheavy duty. ‘The vessels which bring them anchor 
outside, and send up their cargoes by the fast boats, and 
thus avoid all port customs and charges whatever. The 
practice of evading the harbour dues, which, as we have 
already mentioned, are very heavy, has much increased 
since the year 1825. At that time there was such a 
great scarcity of rice in the provinces of Quan-tung and 
Quang-see, that, in order to encourage its importation in 
future, an edict was passed, allowing all vessels laden 


| with rice alone to enter the harbour without paying the 


judgment fail, and the triumph of the animal over the | 


intellectual faculties is indicated by a vacant and sottish 
expression of countenance. 
body is speedily followed by premature old age, an al- 
most constant state of trembling delirium, and then, 
lastly, the neck becomes distorted and the fingers con- 


This decay of mind and | 


tracted, before the opium smoker sinks into his untimely | 


grave, 

Such are the usual effects which follow indulgence in 
the use of opium, and it must be evident that they are 
much more serious than those occasioned by spirituous 
liquors. The persons who take the latter, moreover, 
have some slight remissions—some short intervals—even 
in the worst cases, between each successive debauch. 


But with the opium smoker it is one continued state of | 


excitement, without the slightest intermission, 

One of the greatest evils, however, attending the use 
of the drug in China, is the almost irresistible tempta- 
tion which it offers to those who have once yielded to its 
influence. The Chinese have always been considered a 
very temperate, abstemious race of people, and are well 
able to withstand the inordinate use of other intoxicating 
substances. But since opium has been introduced, the 
infatuation has spread like wildfire, and is now become 
universally prevalent. Heu Naetse, a Chinese of high 
rank, thus describes its effects: “In the Materia Medica 
of Le She-chin, of the Ming dynasty, it is called A-poo- 
yung. When any one is long habituated to inhaling it, 


it becomes necessary to resort to it at regular intervals, | 
and the habit of using it being inveterate, is destructive | 


of time, injurious to property, and yet dear to one even 
as life. Of those who use it to great excess, the breath 
becomes feeble, the body wasted, the face sallow, the 
teeth black: the individuals themselves clearly see the 
evil effects of it, yet cannot refrain from it. It is indeed 


indispensably necessary to enact severe prohibitions in | 


order to eradicate so vile a practice.” 
The class of people who consume opium in China 


| are those of the male sex, chiefly between the ages of 


| twenty and fifty-five, and of all ranks in society. 


Even 
the mandarins themselves, besides conniving at its in- 
troduction, secretly help to consume it, and thus set a 
bad example to the people. ‘The soldiers also are in the 
habit of smoking opium, and by its means are rendered 
weak and decrepit. 


At the time when the forces of the | 


southern provinces were ordered to take the field against | 


the Ma-ou-tsze, or independent mountaineers, many hun- 


| dreds were found utterly untit for service, from the in- | 
| prevent the introduction of opium, it bas been proposed 


jury they had sustained by this practice. We cannot 
when the very basis of his despotic government is thus 
assailed, 

Besides the degeneracy in morals and health among 


| the Chinese, caused by the consumption of opium, many 
| other evils are entailed by the system of smuggling it 


small doses it acts as a stimulant, exciting the action of | 


the heart and arteries, and filling the mind with pleasant 
and agreeable thoughts. After a few hours this effect 
goes off, leaving a depression of spirits fully equal to the 
previous excitement. Gnomes and demons then take 
the place of the delightful visions which previously float- 
ed across the fancy, and despair is mixed with anguish 
for the past. To escape from this miscrable state, an- 
other dose of the drug is taken immediately, when the 
same sensations are produced. With habit, however, 
the power of the stimulant diminishes, so that a larger 


| into the country. 


The higher authorities complain of 


| wonder, therefore, that the emperor should feel alarmed, | 


the corruption of the mandarins of the southern pro- | 


vinces ; the loss of life occasioned by encounters of the 
natives with foreigners at the station of Lintin; the in- 
crease in the number of armed ruffians, who * fly as 


with wings in their fast-crabs and scrambling dragons,” | 


defying the revenue officers, and often causing blood- 
shed: and of those natives who, under the pretence of 


acting for the government, oppress the peaceable Chi- 


nese residing near the mouth of the river. 


ordinary fees, 

Such advantage has been taken since that time of this 
law, that many ships laden with this grain have been 
anchored at Lintin, for the purpose of supplying other 
vessels. Upon the arrival, therefore, of a small ship at 
the station, her cargo is transshipped into one of the re- 
ceiving vessels, and afterwards sent up the river by fast 
boats, or by other ships not fully laden, while she takes 
in a sufficient quantity of rice to enable her to come 
within the regulation, 

Before the expiration of the charter, no English ves- 
sel was allowed to evade the native duties in this man- 
ner, as the company had the control of all shipping 
under the British flag. Since the opening of the free 
trade, however, no restriction of any kind is imposed 
upon the commerce, and the consequence is, that this 
system of underhand traffic is carried to a great extent. 
It is expected that shortly receiving vessels for other 
goods besides opium, will be constantly stationed at Lin- 
tin, and it is even feared that the whole of the fair trade 
of China will eventually degenerate into a gigantic sys- 
tem of smuggling. 

Such was the state of affairs soon after the expiration 
of the charter. At that time, the native government was 
fully aware of the loss to the revenue, and other evils 
arising from these practices, and the emperor seemed 
determined to put a stop to them. Edicts and procla- 
mations were fulminated from Peking, and the local 
authorities were ordered to suppress the smugglers by 
every means in their power. ‘The emperor seemed to 
be fully aware of the danger, but was unable to find a 
sufficiently powerlul remedy. Very little effect was pro- 
duced by these apparently active measures, and the 
smuggling trade has rather increased than diminished 
since tat period, 

The cause of this failure is doubtless to be attributed 
to the corruption of the mandarins, who were unwilling 
to relinquish the profits which accrued to them, for their 
connivance at the importation of opium. That the de- 
mand for this drug is the main pillar on which the whole 
of the coutraband trade depends for its support, is 
evinced by the refusal of the natives to take other goods 
along the coast, in the experimental voyages which were 
made for that purpose. 

Another plan has been suggested within the last year 
or two, for putting a stop to the evils which result from 
these illicit proceedings. As it is found that the re- 
sources of the empire were not sufficiently powerful to 


to the emperor to legalise the importation, and to impose 
a tax upon it as formerly. This has led to a most cu- 
rious enquiry into the matter by the natives, and it is 
interesting to observe with what calm deliberation the 
discussion has been conducted, and the dreadful conse- 
quences of opium smoking deplored by the wise and 
virtuous statesmen of the land. The foreign residents 
at Canton were of course extremely anxious to know 
the result of this important deliberation, and have sent 
over translations of many of the native documents on 
the subject. A collection of the most interesting of these 
has been printed at Macao, by Mr. Morrison, and a copy 
presented to the Asiatic Society of London. 

In the course of this investigation, many singular cir- 
cumstances have come to light, in illustration of the 
ideas which the natives entertain of foreigners. The 


The exportation of sycee is also considered a serious | counsellor Chao Tsun, who believes that the legalisa- 
misfortune by the government, ‘This bullion consists of | tion would be injurious, thus expresses his opinion of 
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the object of the foreigners in introducing the poisonous | great degree of eagerness. This prospect affords plea- 
drug into the empire: «To sum up the matter,—the | sure to those who consider the increase in the smuggling 
wide-spreading and baleful influence of opium, when re- | traffic as the only means of counterbalancing the abso- 
garded simply as injerious to property, is of inferior im- | lute dictates of the despotic sovereign of the Celestial 
portance; but when regarded as hurtfnl to the people, | Empire, and that it will probably tend eventually to dis- 
it demands most anxious consideration ; for in the people | pose him to agree to a more unrestricted commerce. 
lies the very foundation of the empire. Property, itis | It may be considered necessary to teach an innocent 
true, is that on which the subsistence of the people de- | people to prize forbidden luxuries, and to pander to their 
pends. Yet a deficiency of it may be supplied, and an | newly-acquired appetites, in order to gain an ultimate 
impoverished people improved; whereas, it is beyond | advantage. Some great temptation must doubtless be 
the power of any artificial means to save a people ener- | held out_to induce the,Chinese to disobey the mandates 
vated by luxury. | of the “Son of Heaven.” But it appears to me that 
“In the History of Formosa we find the following | every disinterested person must feel grieved at the mise- 
passage: ‘Opium was first produced in Kaout-sinne, | rable effects which follow the consumption of this per- 
which by some is said to be the same as Kalapa (or Ba- | nicious drug, and be sorry for the mischiefs which 
tavia.) The natives of this place were at the first | necessarily follow in the train of the present system. 
sprightly and active, and, being good soldiers, were al- | The same thing appears to be now going forward in 
ways successful in battle. But the people called Hung- China, as formerly among the savage tribes of America, 
maou (Red-haired) came thither, and having manufac- | and the track of Europeans, both in the East and the 
tured opium, seduced some of the natives into the habit | West, is marked by the corruption of both health and 
of smoking it; from these the mania for it rapidly spread | morals. Probably, in after times, the deluded Chinese, 
throughout the whole nation; so that in process of time | like the American Indians, will find out their mistake, 
the natives became feeble and enervated, submitted to | and will only heap curses on the heads of the foreign- 
the foreign rule, and ultimately were completely subju- | ers, who have taught them to relish this maddening in- 
gated.’ Now, the English are of the race of foreigners | toxicating substance. 
called Hung-maou. In introducing opium into this | In the present state of affairs, it seems hopeless to ex- 
country, their purpose has been to weaken and enfeeble | pect that any amicable alliance will be formed by his 
the central empire. If not early roused to a sense of | celestial majesty with the English nation, as the Chi- 
our danger, we shall find ourselves, ere long, on the last | nese consider it principally concerned in the forbidden 


| have been put to their wits-end to know how to deal 
| with them, and had given them titles and by-names not 
| a little amusing. The following will serve as a specimen 
of the way in which the Fan-quis are described, in the 
official reports sent up to Peking, for the private perusa| 
of the “Son of Heaven :” 

“The resident barbarians dwell separately in the 
foreign factories. In the Eho (creek) factory is one 
named Jardine, and who is nicknamed the “ ‘ron-headed 
old rat;” also one named Innes. In the Paov-shun 
factory is one named Dent; also one named Framjee, 











and one named Merwanjee. In the Fung-tae factory js 
ore named Dadab-hoy. In the Kwang-yuen (American) 
factory is one named Gordon : in the Ma-ying (imperial) 
factory isone named Whiteman. In the Spanish factory 








is one named Turner; and besides these, there are, | 
apprehend, many other such like barbarians.” 

This is a very favourable specimen of the manner in 
which these gentlemen are designated, as their names 
are frequently so curiously converted into Chinese, that 
there is no possibility of recognising to whom they 


apply. 





The mode of living of the residents at Canton is, of 
course, very monotonous, from the restricted limits of 
their quarters, and the very few pleasures’ which they 
are able to enjoy. ‘To the honour of the Englishmen, 
however, be it said, that no one circumstance is felt by 





step towards ruin.” | traffic. He would hardly enter into a more friendly 
intercourse with those whom he considers plotting with 
the scum of the people to defy the laws of the land, and 
corrupting his subjects. An embassy at the present 


It appears by the following words of Heu Naetse, the 
vice-president of the sacrificial court, that serious thoughts 
had been entertained of prohibiting all foreign trade 
whatever, and he argues against such a serious step be- 


ing taken thus: “It is proposed entirely to cut off the 
foreign trade, and thus to remove the root, to dam up 
the source of the evil! The-celestial dynasty would not, 
indeed, hesitate to relinquish the few millions of duties 
arising therefrom. But all the nations of the West have 


had a general market open to their ships for upwards of 


a thousand years; while the dealers in opium are the 
English alone. It would be wrong, for the sake of cut- 
ting off the English trade, to cut off that of all the other 
nations. Besides, the hundreds of thousands of people 
living on the seacoast depend wholly on trade for their 
livelihood, and how are they to be disposed of ?” 

It was a question of the greatest importance to deter- 
mine what effect the legalisation of the trade would have 
upon the quantity consumed by the natives. Some of 
the mandarins believed that it would be no longer prized 
when there was no difficulty in obtaining it; while 
others fancied that the infatuation would spread with 
redoubled energy, when the sanction of the government 
was thus given to its use. The majority of the foreign- 
ers, I believe, were of the latter opinion, as they consi 


dered the present supply much inferior to the demand, | 


Those Chinese who favoured the opening of the trade, 
suggested the encouragement of the cultivation of the 
poppy in the provinces, as a means of lessening the de- 


mand from abroad ; and thus preventing the feared im- | 


poverishment of the empire, “from the oozing out of 
the fine silver of the country.” This plan, however, 
appears to have been entirely disapproved of, as both 
inefficient, from the space of ground occupied by the 
plant being greater than the necessities of the people 
could afford, and the relish which the natives felt for 
that opium which is prepared in foreign countries. 

Many of the arguments brought forward by the Chi- 
nese on this occasion, were doubtless very futile, although 
the greater number evinced considerable acuteness and 
information. It was certainly expected by the foreign 
residents in China, that a great change was going to 
take place in the commerce: but, after all the investiga- 
tions and discussions, the emperor has determined to 
pursue the same policy as heretofore. He has made up 
his mind to try if he cannot put a stop to the smuggling 
traflic by using more vigorous efforts. The punishments 
denounced against offenders are therefore more severe, 
and the governors of the provinces bordering on the 
southern coast are ordered to be doubly vigilant in sup- 
pressing the illicit traders. 

Very little effect has been produced up to the present 
time by these measures, as the Jocal authorities are as 
corrupt as ever. By the latest accounts, the smuggling 
transactions are carried on to as great an extent as here- 
tofore, and the opium is every where received with a 


d 


time would probably meet with a worse reception than 


any that have already been sent to China, and one of 


the first demands would be that the smuggling system 
should be immediately relinquished. 
| The probability of the epening of other ports on the 
southern coast to our trade, is not, I should imagine, at 
this time very great, as nothing but opium is received 
with willingness. The foreign commerce was restricted 
to Canton for two or three reasons. Its distance from 
the capital is considered an advantage, as the emperor 
and his court are thus separated as far as possible from 
the foreigners, whom they both fear and dislike ; the 
duties arising from the transit of the goods through the 
canals of the interior are thus increased ; and the dreaded 
traitorous intercourse of the natives with the Fan-quis 
is in a great measure prevented. 
| The increased vigilance which has been lately dis- 
| played to counteract the efforts of the Christian mission- 
aries on the coast, also argues unfavourably, in my 
opinion, for the prospect of a more friendly alliance. 
| We know how this persecution operated in Japan, to 
the almost total exclusion of commerce. One of the 
late memorialists to the Chinese emperor asserts, that all 
| the disturbances which have taken place lately, and the 
| moral deterioration of the people, are to be attributed to 
two causes :—the habit of opium-smoking, and the in- 
crease of religious fanaticism. 
| It is much to be deplored, that the Chinese governors 
| do not make a distinction between the enthusiasm caused 
| by robbers and bandits for their own purposes, and the 
| disinterested exertions of the propagators of the true 
| faith, At present, they seem determined to exclude 
| equally, and with the same animosity, the introduction 
| of opium, and of novel religious opinions, 
oe 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 


Opposition of Fan-quis—Native descriptions of them—Exclu- 
sion of foreign women and children—Attempts at opposition 
—Stoppage of trade—Foreign females— Why excluded—A Chi- 
nese philosopher's defence of women—Respondentia walk— 
South bank—Canton regatta—Gardens of Fah-teen—Chow- 
chow chop—Parsee ingenuity—Process of turning out Policy 
of viceroy—-Kia-King’s advice—-Imperial proclamations— 
Yearly edicts—Excuses of foreigners—Edict of 1836—Wrath- 
ful demonstrations— Departure from Canton. 
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The foreign merchants, who reside in the suburbs of 
the provincial city, have more than once rendered them- 
selves obnoxious to the local authorities, by their un- 
willingness to submit to the mandates which are fulmi- 
nated at all times and seasons. One or two of the 
principal persons have distinguished themselves so much 
by this kind of opposition, that the viceroy and hoppo 





them more severely, than their not being allowed to bring 
their wives and children with them up the river. No 
foreign woman is permitted to enter the dominions of his 
celestial majesty. This has been the law for a long 
period of time, and that it may be enforced, it is always 
enjoined upon the Hong merchants, as one of those 
regulations for the strict observance of which they are 
responsible, 

Although this ungallant exciusion has been the fre. 
quent subject of complaint and petition to the govern- 
ment, the Chinese have never shown the slightest dis- 
position to yield in the least. They seem long ago to 
have made up their minds on the subject, and will not 
swerve from their steadfast determination. 

It will be recollected, that other means besides those 
of persuasion have been tried with an equally fruitless 
result. An experiment was once made to see whether 
the Chinese really meant what they said, and whether 
they would oppose any real obstacles to the residence of 
European ladies at Canton. This occurrence took place 
many years back, when the East India Company exer- 
cised their power, 

The president of the select committee, at that time 
residing in China, sorely incensed at the many vexatious 
oppressions of the native authorities, resolved to try the 
effect of setting them utterly at defiance, by bringing his 
wife to Canton. Mrs. B was accordingly brought 
up the river, escorted by a train of ships’ boats, each of 
the sailors being armed as if for combat. Some of the 
cannon belonging to the Indiaman were also conveyed 
to the provincial city at the same time, and were mounted 
upon the roof of the factories. In truth, the building in 
which the lady took up her residence was guarded by 
bodies of seamen, and had all the arrangements neces- 
sary to withstand a siege. 

The Chinese, however, showed the same determination 
in this case, as in many others which they considered of 
importance. No violence was shown, neither was any 
disposition evinced to use it, until every other means had 
failed. ‘The trade was stopped, the servants withdrawn, 
and the supply of provisions entirely cut off. ‘This plan 
proved perfectly successful, a retreat was soon considered 
necessary, and the president’s lady was obliged to return 
to Macao. Thus ended an experiment, which was s0 
unfortunate in its result that it has never been repeated. 
The whole adventure gave great offence at home, as it 
caused considerable injury to the @mmerce. The presi- 
dent having acted in the matter entirely on his own re- 
sponsibility, and without consulting the court of directors 
in England, his conduct was thought to be so blameable, 
that he was immediately superseded. 

There are, doubtless, many causes which combine to 
render this exclusion of femaies a sine gua non, in the 
intercourse which is allowed between the Chinese and 
“the tribes from the Western Ocean.” Besides their 
wish to render the residence of foreigners temporary 
and uncomfortable, they evidently have a very wrong 
opinion of the amiable qualities of the fair sex; and 








therefore consider, perhaps, that they have enough to do 
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to keep the male barbarians in order, and would find it 

altogether impracticable to manage the females. It may 

be, however, a matter of prudence on their part, as they 

may be fearful of their power to resist the influence of 

European charms. The Chinese are also a very grave 
ople, and consider silence a great virtue. 

Whether these conjectures be correct or not, it matters 
but little to determine; but if the natives really enter- 
tain such an opinion of the ladies of China as is ex- 
pressed in the following passage, what must they think 
of those of the Fan-quis2 A Chinese writer, quoted 
by Dr. Milne, treating of the ignorance of Chinese 
females, and the consequent unamiableness of wives, 
exhorts husbands not to desist from teaching them, for 
even “ monkeys may be taught to play antics ; dogs may 
be taught to tread a mill; cats may be taught to run 
round a cylinder; and parrots may be taught to recite 
verses, Since, then, it is manifest that even birds and 
beasts may be taught to understand human affairs, how 
much more so may young wives, who, after all, are 
human beings?” This is a Chinese philosopher’s de- 
fence of women, and we cannot but admire the gravity 
and ingenuity with which he advocates the cause. 

The merchants, thus left to their own inventions, meet 
together frequently, and enjoy the pleasures of con- 
viviality in the manner of their own countries. In the 
cool of the evening, when the sun has set, and the crowds 
of natives have somewhat dispersed, they usually take 
their exercise by walking to and fro before the factories, 
in that part of the square which is called Respondentia 
Walk. Sometimes they cross the river, and arnuse them- 
selves on the south bank, although this is against the 
regulations, and has formed the subject of frequent edicts 
fom the governor. 

he chief recreation of the younger residents is that 
of rowing and sailing on the water. In fine weather 
the beautiful wherries and funnies, which have been 
before mentioned, are launched on the river, and the 
Europeans take short excursicns up and down, occasion- 
ally landing at inviting spots, and enjoying all the luxury 
of a fete champétre. In the spring season, when the 
greater part of the business has been transacted, and 
there is sufficient leisure for such amusements, regattas 
and rowing-matches are got up, and conducted with greet 
spirit and emulation. As the boats are made in the 
Thames, and sent over to China, they are generally very 
beautiful, and are managed with as much dexterity as 
those of the London watermen. On the days of racing, 
the whole of the arrangements are conducted after the 
English fashion. The boatmen being dressed in fancy 
clothes, while parti-coloured streamers distinguish the 
several competitors. Asa band of music is in attend- 
ance, and the whole of the residents collected near the 
spot, the scene is highly animated, and does not fail to 
attract the admiration of the natives, who appear to take 
a considerable interest in the sport. 

During the summer season, when the heat of Canton 
is so oppressive that it becomes absolutely necessary to 
obtain a change of air, in order to preserve the health, 
excursious are made to a little village, situated about 
two miles higher up the river. It is named Fab-téen; 
and, although a place of fashionable resort for the Chi- 
nese gentry of the provincial city, foreigners are allowed 
to visit it by a great stretch of imperial kindness. The 
course of the river is always followed on these occasions, 
as the Fan-quis are not allowed, neither would it be safe, 
to proceed thither by land. 

The little expedition is a truly delightful one, and a 
day is spent in visiting the gardens of Fah-téen with 
great satisfaction, especially to the newly-arrived. Be- 
yond the city, and when clear of the buildings and 
the crowds of boats which throng the passage, the river 
winds about in a beautifully serpentine manner. The 
country opens gradually, and displays both hill and dale 
covered with luxuriant vegetation. On every remarkable 
eminence pagodas are erected, and ghos-houses adorn 
the banks in every direction. In the midst of the stream, 
often dividing it into two or three separate channels, are 
romantic islands, either under the hand of the agricul- 
turist, or covered with trees down to the water’s edge. 

Nearly the same variety of boats and barges, with 
chops, junks, and san-pans, are to be seen here as further 
down. Some of the up-country vessels are of enormous 
magnitude, and are towed along the banks by means of 
ropes pulled by dozens of men. However tempting the 
appearance of the country, few are foolhardy enough to 








venture but a very short distance from the banks, as the 
same animosity towards strangers exists here as lower 
down, and the adventurer would probably be robbed and 
bambooed by the natives. After pursuing the course of 
the winding stream for a little distance, you obtain a 
view of the village you come to see. 

Fah-teen consists of a number of gardens, neatly 
arranged on the banks of the river. Originally intended 
for the visits of the Chinese gentry, they are now con- 
siderably modified in accordance with European taste, to 
suit the wishes of the foreigners. Every enclosure, to 
which any person may have access by the payment of a 
trifling sum of money, is arranged somewhat in the style 
of the tea gardens in England. The accommodations 
are in every respect convenient, and the ornaments highly 
picturesque and delightful. The proprietor of each little 
plot of ground dwells in a small building facing the river, 
and when a party of gentlemen arrives, they are ushered 
into one of the rooms which extend in ranges on each 
side of the gardens. These buildings are highly deco- 
rated, in the most chaste manner of the Chinese, and are 
surrounded by trees and shrubs, which cast a delightful 
shade around. In these cool retreats, the host prepares 
refreshments in a superior style, and tea and coffee usually 
finish the repast. 

The garden-beds are filled with plants, laid out in 
rows, or placed in elegant pots, ready for transportation. 
Many of them display flowers of the most brilliant co- 
lours, or fill the air around with grateful odours. There 
are other points in the garden which render them highly 
agreeable to the European, suffering under the heat of a 
burning climate. Many of them have little lakes in the 
centre of them, through the clear waters of which may 
be seen the gambols of gold and silver fish; mandarin 
ducks, birds of a splendid plumage, swim about on the 
surface, or shelter themselves under the broad leaves of 
ayuatic plants. Around this refreshing stream, small 
houses are erected, containing every thing required by 
those who feel inclined to bathe. Beyond, at the further 
end of the garden, groves of fruit trees and flowering 
shrubs are separated from each other by gravel walks, 
having seats aud arbours at regular intervals, so as to 
form pleasantly shaded promenades. 

Such are the gardens of Fahi-téen, arranged after the 
English taste, and adorned by Chinese ingenuity. <A 
visit to them is a great relief after spending some time 
among the crowded and noisy streets of the suburbs of 
the city. It would be difficult to decide, whether the 
proprietors of these plots of ground should be called 
publicans or gardeners, as, in addition to supplying their 
visiters with refreshments, they usually sell them fruits 
and bouquets ; and it is from this place that the greater 
number of those beautiful Chinese shrubs are procured, 
which are so much esteemed in England. 

When all the cargo has been sent down to the vessel 
from Canton, and the whole of the business concluded, 
the provisions and stores required for the voyage are 
ordered, and taken to Whampoa with the baggage of the 
captain. For the conveyance of these article, a separate 
cargo-boat is allowed by the authorities, and as this con- 
tains a heterogeneous mixture of goods, it is called in 
the jargon of Canton, the chow-chow chop. The hoppo- 
mandarins are particularly jealous, lest any silk or other 
merchandise liable to a duty should be smuggled away 
among the parcels and boxes, and therefore they are 
strictly examined before they are allowed to be taken 
away. This does not prevent, however, some little 
underhand work being occasionally perpetrated with 
success. ‘The way in whieh this “smug pidgeon” is 
managed is rather ingenious, and is usually practised in 
the following manner by the Parsees : 

The place in which the goods are overhauled, is that 
paved court in front of Mow-qua’s Hong, which was 
formerly mentioned as being situated to the left extremi- 
ty of the square before the factories. In this retired 
corner, separated from the square by a wall, all the bales, 
parcels, boxes, chests, and baskets, are spread out upon 
the ground. The Parsees to whom they belong attend 
in some numbers, and mix with the custom-house officers 
and hoppo’s men. ‘he common order of natives also 
crowd in through the gate to gape and stare at the curi- 
ous wares which are displayed before them. 

The principal examiner does not deign to touch the 
merchandise himself, but walks about between the several 
parcels, and simply points to every one which he wishes 





to be opened. He is attended in his devious peregri- 
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nations by one or two inferiors or accountants, and a man 
with a pot of red paint and a brush. When a chest has 
been opened, scrutinised, and an account of its contents 
properly taken, the man with the brush comes and puts 
upon it his mark of approbation. When this has been 
done, the lid is closed, and in order to prevent its being 
again opened, two or three of the lower order of custom- 
house officers mount to the top, and stand thus con- 
spicuous above the surrounding crowd. ‘he man in 
authority then proceeds onward, and continues his ex- 
amination in the same manner, so that you soon see 
three or four little knots of Chinese above the heads of 
their compatriots and the foreigners. 

The Parsees, meanwhile, are not idle. ‘They surround 
as closely as possible the chests which have been ex- 
amined, and wait their opportunity. When the principal 
hoppo has looked into a few of the packages, and the 
painter has put his mark, there are no Jonger any fresh 
officers to jump upon them. Those, therefore, who first 
mounted, jump down from the chest, in order to perform 
the same office for the one last examined, and thus leave 
the former unprotected. ‘The Parsees immediately sup- 
ply the vacant places, and if any idle native should 
attempt to mount with them, they soon make his footing 
so uncomfortable and insecure, that he is glad to change 
it for terra firma. 

When the foreigners have thus got the chest to them- 
selves, they soon begin to fill them up with the forbidden 
goods. ‘They watch their opportunity, and then all 
jump off together, and after having introduced beneath 
the lid the parcels which they have ready at hand, they 
mount again in an instant. This is usually done so 
adroitly that it is not suspected, and in a short time the 
native packmen come round to nail and otherwise fasten 
the packages ready for transportation. ‘They are then 
carried away by the coolies, and stowed in the chow- 
chow chop without any further overhauling. The Chi- 
nese are very rarely outwitted, but in this instance they 
are completely taken in by the equally cool and active 


Parsees. 

By the time these and other like affairs are settled, the 
greater number of the Indiamen have left the port on 
their homeward passage. ‘The season of business is 
over, the spring arrives, and with it the time when all 
foreigners must leave the provincial city to take up their 
temporary residence at Macao. 

Then the process of turning out commences, which 
is attended with no little trouble to the native authorities, 
as the Fan-quis yearly dispute every inch of the ground, 
which at the end of every year they are obliged to vacate. 
No point was ever more severely contested with the 
Chinese than this, and in none have the foreigners proved 
less successful. ‘The natives make them go, willing or 
unwilling, and proceed with the operation of expulsion 
with great forbearance, but with astonishing perseverance, 

The line of policy which ought to regulate the conduct 
of the viceroys on these and other such occasions, is 
thus expressed in a memorial from the counsellor Choo 
Tsun to the present emperor Taou-kwang : 

“Under date of the 23d year of Kia-king (1818), 
your majesty’s benevolent predecessor, surnamed ‘ The 
Profound,’ directing the governor of Canton to adopt 
measures to control and restrain the barbarians, addressed 
him in the following terms:—* The empire, in ruling 
and restraining the barbarians beyond its boundaries, 
gives to them always fixed rules and regulations. Upon 
those who are obedient it lavishes its rich favours; but 
to the rebellious and disobedient it displays its terrors. 

“ «Respecting the English trade at Canton, and the 
anchorage grounds of their merchant ships and of their 
naval convoys, regulations have long since been made. 
If the people aforesaid will not obey those regulations, 
and will persist in opposition to the prohibitory enact- 
ments, the first step to be taken is, to impress earnestly 
upon them the plain commands of government, and to 
display before them alike the favours and the terrors of 
the empire, in order to eradicate from their minds all 
their covetous and ambitious schemes. If, notwithstand- 
ing, they dare to continue in violent and outrageous op- 
position, and persevere to pass over the allotted grounds, 
forbearance must then cease, and a thundering fire from 
our cannon must be opened upon them, to make them 
quake before the terror of our arms. 

«“¢In short, the principle on which the ‘ far-traveled 
strangers are to be cherished,’ is this: always, in the first 
instance, to employ reason as the weapon whereby to 
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confine them, and on no account to assume a violent and 
vehement deportment towards them But when ulti- 
mately it becomes necessary to resort to military force, 
then, on the other hand, never to employ it in a weak 
and indecisive manner, lest those towards whom it is 
exercised should see therein no cause for fear or dread.’ 
How clear and luminous are these admonitions, well fitted 
to become a rule to all generations !” 





| claimed ? 





Probably from the difficulty of turning one | 
or two of the principal merchants out from their facto- | 
ries, have originated the nicknames which are applied to | 
them. | 

The residents are so much accustomed to deal with | 
the local authorities, that they would, without doubt, | 
keep their ground all the year, in spite of the efforts of | 


| the mandarins and their edicts, were it not for the repre- | 


This may be considered a very fair specimen, I should | 


imagine, of Chinese wisdom and policy, although the 
active part of the advice is not always adhered to. How 
it is acted up to, on such occasions as we are now de- 
scribing, will be seen immediately. It may be as well, 
however, to premise, that the mandates and proclama- 
tions are becoming yearly more temperate in their lan- 
guage, and we may attribute this, in a great measure, to 
the superior manner in which they are translated at the 
present day. 

When the season of business is over, the emperor 


sends down an order from Peking, for the viceroy of | 


Canton to order all the foreigners to leave the Chinese 
dominions as usual. This is immediately obeyed, by the 
publication of an edict from the governor, lieutenant- 
governor, and hoppo, of Canton, to the same effect ; and 
the Hong merchants are enjoined to see that this mane 
date is attended to. This produces little effect upon the 
residents, who send a variety of excuses, while some 
send word and pretty plainly intimate that they will not 
move. 
by such a date; another begs for an extension of the 
time, as he has not yet finished his business; while a 
third says it is impossible for him to quit the place for a 
month or two, as he has many vessels in the river yet 
unloaded. 

A great deal of this kind of epistolary correspondence 


| Spring at Macao---Portuguese carnival --- Rice Christians --- 
One merchant sends to say that he will be off | 


takes place between the parties, some parts of which are | 


very amusing, but are too long for insertion, The em- 
peror, meanwhile, sends to enquire whether the Fan-quis 
have left the place; and the report of the authorities in 
return contains all their pleas and excuses for gaining 
time Proclamations are then issued from the capital, 
and edicts from the provincial city, in more severe and 
threatening language than the last. The following will 
serve to illustrate the style of these wordy documents, 
being parts of the Canton edict of 1836. 

«An order to the Hong merchants, from Tang, go- 
vernor of Kwang-tung and Kwang-se, and president of 
the board of war ; Ke, the lieutenant-governor of Kwang- 
tung and secondary guardian of the prince ; and Wan, 
commissioner of maritime customs at the port of Canton, 
and overseer of the imperial gardens, 

a * * * * 

“ We shall, forthwith, send a flying express to the 
great supreme emperor, stating the periods fixed for each 
of the said foreign merchants (to return to their country 
or quit Canton), after which not the least alteration can 
be made. 

« Let the Hong immediately inform the foreign mer- 
chants of the times ap)ointed to them for their departure, 
and let them not dare to exceed the limits, that they may 
Within three days they 
must give a bond ; no indulgence or delay will be allowed, 


preserve their bodies in safety. 


and as the foreigners leave according to the appointed 
times, they must severally report their departure. But 
if, when the appointed times arrive, they dare to loiter, 
it will be clear that the said foreign merchants have a 
hankering love after smuggling schemes, and minds op- 
posed to the Jaws; thus we, in managing this affair, will 
not swerve a hair’s breadth from the truth, neither will 
we show a grain of favour or indulgence; but we will 
grasp and execute the laws in ail their strictness, and 
punish with equal severity both the Hong and foreign 
merchants; thus will we vindicate the majesty of the 
Celestial dynasty. Say not that you have not been fore- 
warned. Tremblingly obey it—take warning by it—a 
special edict. 
“ Taou-kwang, 16th year, 10th month, 6th day.” 


These edicts, however fierce and threatening the lan- 
guage, and some of them are violent enough in all con- 
science, produce no effect upon the foreigners ; who are 
so little moved by these Chinese demonstrations of wrath, 
that they look upon them as little better than moonshine ; 
so that instead of enquiring of each other what active 
measures will be next resorted to by the governors for 
the purpose of ejecting them, ask what will be next pro- 


| than they could possibly have anticipated even at | 


| and lively season ensues, and is continued from that 


| ‘Those who have resided at the place at this part of the 
| year, say that the town is then highly attractive. The 


| to those natives, who are converted only during such 


sentations of the Hong merchants. These scape-goats | 
advise them “ more better you go Macao;” and implore | 
them to leave with such earnestness, that they reluctant: | 
ly take their departure. If they were not to do so, their 
securities would not only be threatened, but squeezed 
and bambooed without mercy. 

A retreat being then agreed upon, the chops or pass- 
ports are procured, and all the little Macao schooners are 
put in requisition to take the Fan-quis down the river. 
Many hearty good wishes are exchanged between them 
and the friendly Hong merchants, and they then sail 
away from the provincial city ; thus putting an end to 
all the troubles and anxieties of the mandarins—until 
next season. 


—_—— 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


Italians in China-- Commissioners at Macao---Theatricals- - 
Departure for Whampoa---Deserted promenade---A midship- 
man’s perplexities---The floating city at night---The Tanka 
people---City of boats- -Foreign curiosity---Interior of a man- 
sion--- An evening party-- Indifferent reception-- The approach 
of Fan-quis---Chinese banquet---The ladies---Jealousy---Boat- 
men errant---Fleet of centipedes---Getting under way --The 
musical shell.--Smugglers’ superstition. 


When the Canton merchants arrive at Macao, the 
appearance cf that place is completely altered. A gay 


lime until a return to the provincial city is allowed. 


carnival is held by the Portuguese with more than the 
usual sumptuousness of Catholic ceremonies; and rice 
Christians, a term which has very properly been applied 


time as they are living upon the charitable donations of 
the priests, flock in more than ordinary numbers to the 
churches. Balls, routs, and masquerades are also given 
by the gentry, and public concerts are occasionally held. 

On one occasion, as I am informed, this little town 
was honoured with the presence of some eminent vocal- 
ists from Europe. This was quite an unexpected pleasure 
to the good people of Macao, and arose from a most 
curious circumstance, 

A party of Italians had taken their passage on board 
an Indiaman, in order to proeeed to Calcutta, where they 
expected to reap a rich harvest of rupees by the exercise 
of their musical talents. When they had arrived in the 
Indian seas, they encountered adverse gales, and were 
finally driven by stress of weather through the Straits of 
Malacca. ‘The vessel was then run up the China seas 
to Macao, in order to obtain a refit, and thus to be 
enabled to complete her passage. 

When the poor Italians were landed, half dead, at the 
Portuguese settlement, so much sympathy was felt for 
the sutierers’ miserable condition, that they were treated 
with the greatest hospitality, and became sufficiently 
recovered to give concerts to crowded and patronising 
houses, So well were they supported, that they very 
quickly accumulated a large sum of money, and when 
they returned to Europe, they had done better at Macao 


Calcutta; and they had no reason to grieve at the 
misfortune, which they at first expected to prove their 
ruin. 

During the residence of the superintendents of British 
trade at Macao, these gaieties were, of course, carried to 
the greatest height, and lately when her majesty’s com- 
commission was there, before Captain Elliot went up to 
Canton, English plays were performed by amateurs. As 
the fame of one of these performances resounded among 
the foreigners in China at this time, it will be as well to 
inform the reader of the names of the actors, who doubt- 
less, were equally successful both in the male aad the 
female characters. 





THE RIVALS. 


DRAMATIS PERSONE, 


Sir Anthony Absolute - 
Captain Absolute, - + 
Sir Lucius O’ Trigger, - 
Faulkland, - - = = 
Bob Acres, - - = = 
Fag, es 
Coachman, - - = = 
David, - - - + = 
Mrs. Malaprop, - - - 
Lydia Languish, - 
Julia, - - * 2 © = 
Iucy, - - 


Captain Biden. 

Mr. Leslie. 

Mr. Dalrymple. 

The Hon. J. R. Drummond, 
Mr. Pattullo. 

Mr. Purser. 

Captain Wills. 

Mr Rawson. 

Mr. Chinnery, the painter, 

Mr. Astell. 

Mr. Compton. 

- + + + The Hon. J. R. Drummond, 

Now that we have accompanied the foreign residents 
from Canton, and left them to enjoy themselves outside 
the mouth of the river, it will be as well for us to take 
our own leave of the provincial city, and see what is 
going on in the meantime at Whampoa. A short de- 
scription of a return to the shipping towards the end of 
the season will, I trust, serve to convey an idea of the 
impressions which are usually made on visiters, when 
placed in similar circumstances. 

The summer seasor was over—the warm and pleasant 
air of the autumnal evening was changed for the bleak 
and moist winds which usually prevail during the north- 
east monsoon. As the daylight disappeared, therefore, 
the square before the factories was almost deserted by 
the residents, whose white linen habiliments were no 
longer endurable, but were replaced by winter dresses of 
dark cloth. The landing-places were not thronged as 
formerly by native idlers, but the foreign boats were left 
unattended, save by the seamen waiting for their com- 
manders, Some of them were already started, and were 
squeezing their way outward, among the native craft: 
others half-filled with boisterous sailors, swearing at the 
delay of their comrades. 

It was very amusing to stand for a few minutes, and 
watcb the proceedings of a youthful officer, who was 
trying to collect the men under his charge. After many 
efforts, he, with great difficulty, had collected all but one 
man, and he therefore cautioned the others to remain 
quiet, while he went in search of their missing comrade. 
In a few minutes he returned, but without the delinquent, 
and, to his great horror, found that advantage had been 
taken of his absence for two others to make their escape, 
Whither they were gone, or where to find them, it was 
impossible to guess; they were doubtless by this time, 
as Leigh Hunt says of the pig, “ down all manner of 
streets.” 

It was getting late, the tide was ebbing fast, and the 
unfortunate youth sooked at the retreating stream in 
despair. But his duty must be attended to, so off he 
set again, accompanied by two of the more steady sea- 
men, and was soon far into the depths of Hog lane. 
They were successful, for they emerged, shortly after- 
wards, collaring the first. runaway, who was a rascally 
drunken little fellow without hat or jacket, whom they 
had dragged out of his secret hiding-place among the 
Chinese sam-shu shops, 

Having deposited the noisy little vagabond in the 
boat, and put him under the charge of his messmates, 
away they went again in chase of the other absconders. 
This time, however, only partial triumph was depicted 
on the perspiring countenance of the youthful com- 
mander, One of the runaways was certainly brought 
back between himself and his assistant, but his other 
helpmate was gone. This man, it appears, had gone 
round a different way, in order to find his shipmate, and 
had probably made that his excuse for taking French 
leave of absence himself, In addition to all this, the 
young officer found, to his mortification, that the little 
drunken rascal had broken loose from his companions, 
and was by that time far away, enjoying all the delights 
of liberty. 

Without waiting to see the issue of this apparently 
endless occupation, we left the young gentleman still 
hard at work on the bank, whilst our party stepped on 
board the boat. The chops and baggage were quickly 
overhauled by the hoppo-mandarin, and stowed away 
below our feet, and we then pushed off from the shores 
of Quang-tung, never perhaps to behold them again. 
After working our way outwards, in the same manner, 
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es 
and with the same hazard and trouble, that we formerly 
had in entering, the boat was steered clear of the sur- 
rounding obstacles, the oars were brought into use, and 
we were then soon making our way down the rapid, 


ruffled surface, in the very centre of the stream. As 
the boat passed swiltly along the ebbing current, she had 
svon cleared the junks and barges opposite the stairs, 
and was then in the midst of those lines of dwelling- 
houses which constitute the floating city. Who could 
fail then to look round, and take a parting look at this 
curious and highly attractive place ? 

The evening had set in, and the thousand stars which 
glimmered in the blue vault of heaven but partially 
illumined the surrounding objects, although assisted by 
the lights which streamed from every vessel un the tiver. 
The long ranges of habitations moored in regular order, 
rendered the avenues between them gloomy and obscure. 
Down these depths, the eye was occasionally enabled to 
penetrate, by the glare of lamps and candles displayed 
at irregular intervals from the windows, or borne slowly 
along in the bows of a passing san-pan. 

The larger buildings, more immediately in the vicinity 
of the highway, appeared even more gorgeous than 
during the daytime, and had all the air of comfort and 
warmth within. The large windows, many of the boats 
having three or four in a row, were brilliantly lighted, 
while variegated lanterns were placed at regular intervals 
around the bulwarks, and reflected their richly-tinted 
beams upon the carved fretting of the houses, and deeply 
stained the waters beneath with blended hues of crimson 
and of violet. Nought was to be seen of the provincial 
city, through the tangled forest of masts and spars of 
native junks and barges, but the long row of lights 
which issued from the top windows of the Hongs, and a 
brighter beam or two which issued from the chandeliers 
of the British factory. 

The T'anka people were not much visible at this hour 
of the night, it might have been about nine o’clock, but 
seemed to be busily engaged in their own private habita- 
tions. Very few of the native san-pans were moving, 
although there was still a great stir on board the larger 
vessels, The hum and confusion of thousands of voices 
could be heard. 

The city of boats in the Canton river at all times 
appears highly novel and attractive to the visiter, but 
during the first hours of the night, when every boat, 
barge, and san-pan is lighted up, and the bustle and 
clamour on board of them are at their height, the passing 
stranger cannot fail to be more than ordinarily excited 
by the scene. The greatest curiosity is felt to observe a 
little closer what is going on, and to enjoy a portion of 
the gaicty and amusements of the natives. On the pre- 
sent occasion, we were strongly tempted to peep into the 
windows of some of the larger floating houses we were 
passing, and ascertain the occupation of their inmates. 

We therefore ran the boat alongside of one of those 
which appeared to be more highly illuminated than the 
rest, and from which issued the sound of some of the 
native instruments of music. The Chinese gave us, 
however, but a very indifferent reception. Scarcely were 
the oars jaid within board, and we were able, by stand- 








ing up in our boat, to see that the house was filled with 
gaily dressed people, males and females, who were ap- | 
parently enjoying themselves at an evening party, when | 
our presence was discovered. 
The approach of a mortal to the hallowed ground | 
where fairies are holding their midnight gambols, could 
not produce a greater sensation than did, on this occa- 
sion, the visit of Fan-quis among the guests of the | 
Chinaman. They seemed actually to have known us by | 
intuition ;—to have scented us out, as the giant did the 
blood of an Englishman. Scarcely did we get a sight of | 
the inside of the apartment, before the festivities suddenly | 
stopped, and in an instant afterwards the windows were | 
closed with shutters, and securely fastened. By the | 
time our eyes had accommodated themseives, and were 
sble to pierce the gloom thus suddenly produced, we | 
found about ten or a dozen natives standing on the edge | 
of their vessel. Not heing able to speak a word of En- 
glish, they were using menacing gestures, and uttering | 
uncouth sounds, giving us plainly to understand that 
there would be a rupture if we did not instantly quit. 
One or two of them at the same time were getting ready 
82me Jong bamboos with spear-ends, which were lying | 
near at hand. Rather annoyed at this uncivil treatment, | 
we pushed off, contenting ourselves with expressing the | 


opinion that the inmates of the mansion who were so 
inhospitable were after no good. 
Rowing on a little way farther, we came to a very hand- 


some house on the opposite side of the street, when the 


boat was placed in a similar manner as belore, beneath 
the lattices, Here we met with no interruption, but 
were able so gape and stare as long as we choose, al- 
though we received no polite invitation to enter. The 
windows were opened at the top, so that by standing up 
in the boat, the whole of the interior of the apartment 
could be viewed. 

In this vessel an entertainment was being given, and 
we had the pleasure of looking on whilst the company 
were eating their supper. The guests were sitting round 
a long table, while servants supplied them with whatever 
was required. Some of the ladies were seated opposite 
to us, and appeared very good-looking. ‘Their dresses 
were handsome, and their hair very neatly tied up and 
intertwined with flowers, somewhat in a similar manner 
to the plan adopted by the Portuguese damsels in these 
parts. Plenty of good cheer was on the table, and the 
chop-sticks were in full operation. Some little conver- 
sation was going forward, but the greater part of the 
company, especially the females, were grave and silent. 

The intrusive spectators of this banquet were not a 
little surprised at the indifference manifested at their 
presence, especially after the uncourteous reception they 
had lately met with. Although the Fan-quis were seen 
by every one in the room, and some of the menials 
came and looked at them from the windows, not the 
slightest notice was taken. One old gentleman, how- 
ever, we fancied to be a little jealous at our looking at a 
young girl who was near him. Whether it was his 
wife or daughter we could not ascertain, but he got up 
from the table and walked away with her out of the room, 
and we did not see eitber of them afterwards. 


{ 
\ 
} 
| 





This was evidently .a very genteel assemblage, as we | 


judged by their politeness to each other, and courtesy at 
our inqguisitiveness, We should have had no objection 
to have spent an hour or two in their company ; but 
notwithstanding al! our efforts, not the slightest sign 
was evinced of a wish for a more intimate acquaintance, 
and we therefore reluctantly took our leave. 


Steering our way through the devious passages be- | 
tween the vessels, and avoiding, as much as possible, | 


every proximity to the junks, lest the boat should be 
upset by their cables, we were soon in a wider channel, 
and had left the floating city behind us. A good look- 
out was then kept ahead for the fishing-stakes, after 
passing which, the broad, clear stream was before us, 
and the sail being hoisted to a fair breeze sent us rapidly 
down the river, 

No danger attends these nightly excursions to Wham- 
poa, nor is there any greater liability to accidents than 


usually attends traveling on water in an open boat. | 
The greater number of the natives are asleep, and those | 


who are abroad in their chops and san-pans, have either 
no inclination, ot are afraid, to molest the Fan-quis. 


The way has been mistaken occasionally, however, by | 


those who were unaccustomed to the locality. Instead 


of pursuing the main stream, they have followed one of | 


the tributaries which branch off in some number on the 
left. These unfortunate wights have kept rowing on all 


night, expecting every minute to reach the shipping, and | 


| have found themselves in the morning, after all their 


labour, down the river as far as the second bar. This 
mistake is easily avoided, by keeping as close as possible 
to the right bank all the way. 

Borne down rapidly with wind and tide in our favour, 
the pagodas, ghos-houses, and other distinguishing ob- 
jects, were successively passed, and we then approached 


the place where the smuggling-boats are usually collect- | 


ed. 
stream, to the number of about thirty-five or forty. Not 
the slightest sound was heard on board of them as we 
passed alongside, so that we supposed the illicit traders 
to be fast asleep. But we were mistaken. Scarcely had 


| we got a few boats’ length beyond the place before they 


were all in motion, and such an uproar was raised, that 
we could not imagine what was the matter. It appeared 


| as if they were quarreling together, and were going to 


settle the dispute by an appeal to arms. 

Upon going back, in order to see the issue of the fray, 
it was discovered that this hubbub and noise were oc- 
casioned by all the vessels being got under way at the 


There they were, arranged side by side in the | . 
| the natives certainly have a great aversion to this way of 


that very quickly every oar was splashed into the water, 
and the creaking vessel slowly proceeding. By the time 
they were fairly off, a cannon was beard in the distance 
resounding upon the water, and the instant afterwards, 
the soft and pleasing notes of the musical conch-shell, 
blown some short way lower down the stream. 

These were signals for the advance of « the fast crabs 
and scrambling dragons” to the appointed rendezvous, 
As they accordingly made their way through the water, 
we could not help thinking it curious that they should 
go through the same superstitious ceremonies at the 
commencement of this lawless expedition, as if their 
designs had been of the most honest nature. Baskets of 
crackers were tired, and flaming papers flung over the 
stern, as if these observances were essential to their 
success, 

After following the smug-boats a little way down the 
river, and observing them creep in a very stealthy man- 
ner into a small creek on the left and there take up their 
station, we proceeded on our way, apd soon came in 
sight of the vessels at Whampoa, 


—>—— 
CHAPTER XXXIX 


Measuring the ships---Fear of cannon-- Dislike of foreign boats 
---Ascertaining the tonnage---The repast---Collecting wine- 
botties --Youthful swiimmers---Compradores’ bill of fare --- 
Vegetables- -Fruits---Mandarin oranges---Excursions on the 
river French island --The forcigners’ cemetery-- A visit to 
the prediction -- 
Funeral expenses at Whampoa 
of an Indiaman. 


tombs-- Botanising expeditions -- 


Burial of the medical officer 


‘ urious 


After the whole cargo has been delivered, and the last 
chop or cargo-boat has lett for the provincial city, a long 
interval generally elupses before the teas come down 
from the upper country. During this period, very little 
or no employment can be found for the sailois on board 
the Indiamen, and the ships appear, in general, as quiet 
as if they were untenanted. ‘Ihe decks are cleared, the 
vessel is painted inside and out, and awnings spread 
fore and aft. In this clean and neat order they are ready 
to receive the visit of the Hoppo, for the purpose of being 
measured. 

This ceremony, for it is nothing more, is performed 
for the purpose of ascertaining the size and burden of 
the vessel, that the port customs may be duly imposed. 
The grandee whom we have seen in the British factory 
in Canton, does not come down to W bampoa himself to 
superintend the measuring, but deputes others for the 
occasion, who usually go on board five or six vessels on 
the same day. As the deputy Hoppos are men of some 
importance, they are received by the officers with due 
ceremony, and preparations are made for their entertain- 
ment. Formerly they used to be saluted with a round 
of artillery, but in cousequence of a gun having burst on 
one of these occasions, and killed a Chinaman, the prac- 
lice has been discontinued ever since. At the present 
day, cheering is adopted in its place, as the Chinese fear 
European cannon so much, that they would probably 
misinterpret the honour. 

On the day the intended visit is to take place, the 
decks are nicely cleared, the officers and sailors put on 
their best apparel, and the cuddy table is spread with a 
handsome repast. About noon the dignitary makes his 
approach, seated in a superb barge, being attended by 
one or two others equally magnificent, and three or four 
mandarin boats, As the procession nears the ship, the 
captain's gig is manned and sent cat to bring the Hoppo 
on board. ‘This is a compliment which is never accept- 
ed ; for it is a singular circumstance, that you never can 
persuade a Chinaman to enter the boat of a foreigner. 
The reason for this refusal cannot be ascertained, but 


traveling. 

As the dignitary comes on board he is received by the 
officers, and cheered by the sailors, who mount the 
rigging for that purpose. The vessel loeks, as may be 
imagined, very gay at this time, with the native barges 
alongside, and the deck covered with Chinese in their 
richly embroidered dresses. ‘The measurement of the 


| ship is very quickly completed, and it will readily be 


} 
| 
| 


perceived that the process is far too summary to obtain 
any degree of accuracy. The way in which the tonnage 
of the vessel is ascertained by the Chinese, is by measur- 


same time. Every man on board was hard at work, so } ing the distance between the fore and mizen masts, 
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multiplying this by the breadth of the vessel between the 
gangways, and dividing the product by ten. 

When this business is completed, the visiters are In- 
vited into the refreshment room. ‘The Hoppo, being the 
most important personage, sits at the table at the first by 
When 
he has retired, however, and gone in his barge to the 
next ship, many of the inferiors remain behind, and seem 
to enjoy the hospitality of the Fan-quis. Probably an 
unprejudiced spectator would see in the manners of these 


himself, but usually declines tasting any thing. 


natives, an exact resemblance to those of the Europeans 
who dine at the tables of the Chinese. Prejudice pre- 
vents them from eating freely, but they yet cannot resist 
tasting the curious dishes set before them. ‘The habitual 
gravity of the natives is relaxed on these occasions, so 
that there are doubtless the same jokes and witticisms 
passing round the board. ‘They seem in excellent 
humour, however, and leave the ship after repeated 
salams and chinchinnings. 

“ Time flies,” says the Chinese adage, “ like a fleet 
horse seen through a crevice.” This may be true in 
many occurrences of life, but it certainly would be the 
last observation to be made by a prisoner in his dungeon, 
It hangs heavily enough 
op the hands of those who reside on board the vessels at 
Whampoa, during the mouths of inactivity preceding 
On this accouut every little cir- 
considered trivial 


or a Chinaman in the pillory. 


the arrival of the teas. 
cumstance, which would otherwise be 
and beneath notice, engages the attention. 

Even the little boys, who come about to collect wine- 
bottles, receive a share of listless attention, and serve to 
amuse for the moment. These children are about five 
or six years of age, and are brought by their fathers in 
small san pans to the shipping. As the boat floats 
down the stream, the little urchins stand up on the deck 
us naked as when they were born, and swinging their 
arms backwards and forwards in the air, cry out as fast 
as they possibly can utter the words, “ Give my one 
This sentence is repeated over 


bottle jump overboard 
and over again so quickly, and by all the youngsters at 
once in their different keys, that it is rarely a stranger 
can make out a word that is sald, but supposes it to 
be a sentence of Chinese. 

The call, however, is seldom made in vain, for if there 
are any empty wine-bottles on board, they are thrown 
over, one by one, into the stream, as far as possible from 
the san-pan. No sooner does the bottle touch the water, 
than the children plunge into the river, and swim after 
it in fine style, vieing with each other to gain the prize. 
The Chinaman in the mean time sits in his boat, and 
seems not in the least alarmed for the safety of his 
children. ‘The little ones need no assistance, but swiin 
with great vigour back to the san-pan, and after placing 
the bottle on the deck, scramble up the side in a minute, 
and stand dripping and shining in the sun, shaking their 
arms and pigtails, and vociferating as before. The 
sailors take great delight in giving them employment, 
while the youngsters themselves seem to enjoy the sport, 
which must be the source of considerable profit to their 
parents, as glass bottles are much valued by the Chinese. 

Since a caterer is provided for the foreigners by the 
government, it may be asked what kind of fare does the 
compradore provide for the cuddy table? The beef is 
not very good, and mutton is not to be procured. Fow!}s 
and pork are in great plenty, and very cheap. The ducks 
are very excellent and equally plentiful, but have not 
until lately been much eaten by the foreigners, on ac- 
count of their taking a prejudice against them, The 
tame geese are not much valued, but now and then a 
“fly goose”’ is served up, and is considered excellent. 
The fish caught in the river are scarce, and are not much 
esteemed. 

It is in the vegetables, however, that the Chinese pur- 
veyors particularly excel. The natives are such excel- 
lent gardeners, that there is always an abundant supply 
of this kind of food. 
standard dishes, but a great variety of greens and salads 
are also sent on board. ‘The number of fruits is almost 
interminable, as mapy of them are unknown in Europe, 
save to the botanist. Most of those which are eaten in 
the west, are indigenous to China; but few of them ar- 
Some of the Chinese fruits 


Yams and sweet potatoes are the 


rive at the same perfection. 


are, however, very excellent—such as the plantains and 
li-chee, which are almost always fit for the table. Two 
or three kinds of oranges are grown in the neighbour- 
hood of Whampoa, one of which is called the mandarin 
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of the little trouble it requires for preparing it for eating ; 
for as soon asa portion of the rind is loosened, the whole 
of it strips off in a moment. 
fine a flavour, or so full of juice, as the other variety. 
Among the amusements resorted to for the purpose of 
|making the time pass pleasantly, boat-racing may be 
| mentioned. In the time of « The Company,” these sports 
| were carried on with much spirit, and various other plans 
adopted for exercising the seamen. But latterly, almost 
} 
| 
| 


| 


every recreation of this kind is discontinued—and ac- 
cordingly the Reach is comparatively dull and quiet, and 
promises to be much more so, when the larger ships 
| which carry bands of music have all passed into “ the 
| country service.” The most pleasing occupation for the 
| idlers at Whampoa is to make little excursions up and 
| down the river, and landing at inviting spots, to spread 
out a temporary table under the shade of some tree, and 
| enjoy the prospect around, 
| One of the favourite places of resort for these little 
| pleasure-parties is French Island. ‘This spot of ground 
| has been before mentioned, and is situated at the top of 


orange. This name was probably given to it on account | abundance and variety, and at others to catch the curious 


It is not, however, of so | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


insects among the plants, or to chase the splendid butter. 
flies which fluttered across the garden grounds. In these 
amusing occupations I was usually accompanied by q 
young friend, who was then in the bloom of health, byt 
is now numbered with the dead, A rather singular cir. 
cumstance occurred respecting his death, which deserves 


| to be mentioned. 


The poor fellow was in the habit of frequently walk. 
ing on French Island, and was much attached to the 
spot, as he considered it highly picturesque. One day, 
as he was rambling about there with an acquaintance, he 
made the remark, that he thought the place so delightful 
that it was his wish, that whenever he died he might be 
buried there. The singularity of the circumstance js, 
that he at the same time intimated to his companion his 
intention to speak to his relations who were in China at 
the time, to request them to make a bargain with the na. 
tives for a piece of ground for that purpose. ‘This he 
wished to be done immediately, as he said it might be 


| obtained very cheap, now that he was alive and well, but 


| the Reach, surrounded by the different branches of the | 


Tigris, and separated from Danes Island by the French 
river. The back part is low and flat, cropped like the 


{ 


| surrounding country, with paddy and sugar-cane, inter- | 


| spersed with rural cottages and fruit-trees. Very few of 
the foreigners penetrate into this champaign district, as 
| there is very little to attract attention, and a ramble there 


completely hidden from the shipping. 


| "That portion of theislet which faces the American ves- | 


| sels, Opposite to Whampoa village, is usually resorted to, 
|}and a more beautiful or romantic spot of earth can 
scarcely be imagined. ‘The general appearance from the 
water leads you to suppose that it is equally clothed with 
luxuriant vegetation ; but on a nearer inspection, it is 
found to be far otherwise. ‘The surface is very unequal. 
The smooth projections of the solid rock here and there 

|form the eminences, and are hollowed and cut in dif- 
ferent parts for the convenience of the native pedes- 
trian. 

In other places the ground is rough and uneven, with 
numerous paths running in various directions, naturally 
edged with shrubs mixed with wild flowers. Spots of 
green sward are not wanting on the patches of level 
land, and trees of some size luxuriate in the rich mould 
which forms the sloping banks of the acclivities. This 

| portion of the island is left almost in the state in which 
it was formed by nature, one or two small shaded spots 
jonly being cultivated. ‘These are neatly arranged as 
| gardens, and kept in beautiful order. ‘Trees loaded with 
fruit are planted about; and although exposed to the de- 
predations of every visiter, are yet well respected, 

The principal ornaments of French Island, however, 
are the tombs of both natives and foreigners ; for it must 
be observed that the place is little better than a handsome 
cemetery. It is the churchyard of the superior orders of 
the Fan-quis who die in the neighbourhood, and of many 
of those who formerly resided at Canton. 
tombstones are arranged together side by side, or on plat- 
forms around the base of the hillocks. In addition to 
these, which are accumulated together, almost every 
pretty nook or shaded corner discloses the tribute of re- 
spect or affection paid to some of the departed. 

The first time I visited this interesting spot, was in 
| company with a friend, who went to search ont among 

the tombstones, the resting-place of a shipmate whom he 
| had deposited in French Island many years before. As 
|we scrambled up the steep sides of the rocky ground, 
| every tablet was examined, and the characters, as much 
| as possible, deciphered. Some were covered with lichen 
| and mosses, the letters effaced, and the stone crumbling 
|into ruin. Other inscriptions were fresh and distinct 
| enough, but in languages which we did not understand. 
The one we sought was at length discovered, and my 
companion performed the only service in his power to 
the memory of his friend, by clearing away the weeds 
| which were encroaching upon the limits of the grave, 
|and, like Old Mortality, touching up with his pocket- 
| knife the nearly obliterated record. ‘The same mourn- 
| ful duty would be mine, if I were ever to visit the spot 
again. 
| When the beauty of the place was once discovered, I 
used frequently to ramble about there, sometimes to col- 
lect specimens of the wild flowers, which grew in great 


| might probably be attended with danger, as the ficlds are | 


| 


| wish was accomplished. 


that the Chinese always charged very high for the grave, 
when they knew that a person was dead, and therefore 
must be buried. The reader has probably guessed the 
sequel. In a very short time the poor fellow was seized 
with remittent fever, which quickly degenerated into 
ty phus—and a few days after the above conversativn his 
He was buried in the very 


| same spot which he had himself chosen. 


| 


Some of the | 





The ground on French, as well as on Danes Island, 
is the property of private individuals among the Chinese, 
who charge for every grave which is made there. When 
any one of the foreigners dies, application is made to the 
owner of the land, who agrees to permit the interment 
for a certain sum of money. The natives dig the grave, 
and afterwards, when the corpse has been interred, they 
place over the spot the tombstone, and whatever orna- 
ment is mentioned in the agreement. Funerals are not 
so very cheaply performed in this distant part of the 
world as might be expected, as the fees paid to the pro- 
prietor of the land for these services usually amount to 
one hundred and sixty dollars, or about forty pounds 
sterling. ‘This is the usual charge when the honours 
paid to the dead are but decent and respectable; but of 
course a greater expense is incurred when handsome 
monuments or tablets are erected. 

It may be interesting to know the way in which a 
funeral ceremony is conducted among the foreigners of 
China: I shall therefore briefly describe one which I 
witnessed at Whampoa. It will be impossible, however, 
to convey an adequate idea of the river scene during the 
time the procession was moving, as I consider it one of 
the most beautiful and magnificent that I have ever 
beheld. 

The medical officer on board one of the largest of the 
Indiamen died of a fever; and as he was much respected, 
a considerable sensation was excited throughout the fleet. 
The funeral was to take place the next day, and notice 
was sent round to each of the ships, that the body would 
be conveyed to French Island at a certain hour, in order 
to inform those who might wish to join the procession. 

The day, as is usual at Whampoa at that time of the 
year, was delightfully calm and clear; and the sun shone 
with splendour on the afternoon when the ceremony was 
performed. All the national ensigns were flying on 
board the vessels in the Reach, but were lowered half- 
mast from the peak, in token of respect for the dead. At 
the appointed hour, the coffin, wrapped in a red English 
flag, was lowered over the side of the Indiaman into a 
beat, while at the same time the ship’s bell was tolled in 
a slow and solemn manner. ‘he officers followed in 
the cutter and gig, and after them the boats belonging to 
other vessels, in succession. 

By the time this assemblage had drawn in towards the 
shore of Danes Island, no more than a dozen boats could 
be counted in the train. These came from the ships 
lower down in the Reach than that to which the deceased 
belonged. As they moved slowly on, however, towards 
the place of destination, one after another successively 
fell in from every vessel which was passed, until at length 
fifty or sixty were collected. 

Then it was that the procession assumed an appeat- 
ance of grandeur and beauty. The flotilla was arranged 
in double and sometimes treble file, occupying a great 
extent of the surface of the water. ‘The English boats, 
some with four, others with six oars each, and manned 
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with sailors dressed in a neat and uniform manner, were 
mixed with the large barges belonging to “ country” 
ships. ‘These were filled with Indian lascars, decked out 
in their white robes and pink turbans, and were propelled 
through the water by sixteen or eighteen oars to each. 
The principal ornaments, however, of this assemblage, 
were the flags, fastened half-mast high to a pole at the 
head of every barque. The union jacks, handsome at any 
time, looked remarkably beautiful on this occasion. Some 
of them were small enough to enable the light puffs of 
air which came from the land to display their white and 
scarlet colours completely, while others, being long ana 
heavy, hung down in graceful folds, or covered the heads 
of the seamen in the bows. 

Thus the flotilla proceeded, following the windings of 
the bank, and raising the water, by the number of oars 
at work at the same time, into billows of some magni- 
tude, which spent themselves upon the adjoining shore. 
The general appearance of the mass of boats resembled 
a double wedge, as it swelled out very much towards the 
centre and dwindled away at the extremities. Regular- 
ity in the order of the procession was observed as much 
as possible ; but a little stoppage would be occasioned 
now and then by the boats running foul of each other, 
or some unfortunate barge getting ashore. These little 
accidents would, perhaps, produce a gap or two in the 
line of march, but it would be immediately filled by other 
boats which were then joining. 

As the procession moved slowly along, the bells of the 
vessels abreast of it were heard to toll, while the natives 
on the banks rested from their labour, and evinced con- 
siderable interest in the scene. When the foremost boats 
had reached the landing-place on French Island, the 
coffin was taken out, and borne a few yards inward, until 
the arr.val of the friends of the deceased. In a short 
time the whole of them had landed, leaving the barges 
under the care of one or two seamen. The corpse was 
then taken up on the shoulders of half a dozen sailors, 
and carried up a steep bank, which wound round the 
face of a hill, being followed by a thronged train of gen- 
t'emen, 

The grave was then approached—the short but solemn 
service read, and finally the body consigned to the tomb, 
and covered with its mother earth. Many natives of the 
lower orders were on the island ; and although they kept 
at a little distance from the figures, their curiosity to see 
what was going forward was evidently restrained by re- 
spect. ‘I'he assembled multitude quickly separated when 
the ceremony was concluded—the boats were manned 
and shoved into deep water; and as no order was ob- 
served in returning to the shipping, they were soon seen 
dispersed over the surface of the water, making the sun- 
beams sparkle from their wetted oars. 


-_—<——- 


CHAPTER XL. 

The native tombs—Sepuichral monument on Danes Island— 
English vanity—Remnants of oblations—Visiting the tombs 
of ancestors enjoined by law—Punishment for neglect—Period 
of T’sing-ming—Appeasing the shades of the dead— Funeral 
banquet—The heir in his old age— Motives for charity—Burial 
of paupers—The island of bones—The pauper’s tombstone— 
Infanticide—The living and the dead child—Rarity of child- 
murder— Affection of Chinese mothers. 


The Chinese themselves evince far more taste than 
the foreigners in the sepulchral monuments which they 
erect for the dead. Some of those which are to be seen 
on Danes and French islands are of very handsome con- 
struction, but are probably much inferior to others in the 
interior. ‘The tombs of opulent or influential individuals 
are generally built with great magnificence, and the 
chisel of the sculptor is employed in ornamenting them 
with colossal figures of aninals. Indeed, the best speci- 
mens of Chinese skill in architectural device, are to be 
found in those romantic corners of the hills which are 
chosen as the repositories of the dead, ‘The cypress, fir, 
and willow, are planted around the spot, while sweet- 
smelling herbs and trailing evergreens are cultivated in 
the vicinity by the dutiful children of the departed. 

The handsomest of the native tombs, which aw ordi- 
nary visiter to China has an opportunity of examining, 
is situated on Danes Island, in the side of a hill facing 
the river. A portion of the declivity is hollowed out so 
as to form a small platform or resting-place, and the per- 
pendicular face of the earth is supported by a square of 
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handsome masonry. At the bottom of this, a small 
oblong tablet of slate is let in a few inches, containing 
the inscription in native characters. In front is a cir- 
cular court paved with blocks of granite, laid in a very 
neat and regular manner. In the centre of this court 
rises a hemispherical mass of white rock. ‘The whole is 
girt about by a well-built wall, about four feet high, 
formed of blocks of the same kind of stone, which joins 
the perpendicular part behind, and leaves but a small | 
passage between its extremities in front for the entrance 
to the sanctified domain. 

Most of the strangers pay a visit to this handsome 
structure ; and so substantial do they consider the ma- 
sonry, that they seem to rely in some measure upon its 
imperishable materials, to perpetuate their own memories. 
The dome is deeply engraved all over with European 
characters, and even the walls share a portion of the dis- 
figurement. It is needless to mention that the names 
are almost all English. ‘There are many other tombs of | 
the natives in the vicinity, consisting of an oblong court | 
paved with stones laid diamond fashion, and the essential | 
tablet. 

The stranger cannot fail to be much struck with the | 
neat and handsome appearance of the sepulchres, and | 
the clean and orderly manner in which they are kept. | 
In walking about in their vicinity, he will frequently 
turn up, from among the grass, portions of tin-foil and 
scraps of half-burnt, varnished paper. ‘These are rem- 
nants, which record the dutiful conduct of the children | 
and other relations of those who lie beneath, and cannot 
be viewed without a certain degree of respect. At the 
time I rambled about Danes Island, I observed that there 
were a few weeds springing up within the hallowed pre- 
cincts of the largest tomb, and I could only account for 
it by considering that the spring season was then distant, 
or that the family to whom the vault belonged had be- 
come extinct, and there was not one left to perform the 
sacred rites. 

It is the duty of every Chinaman to pay frequent visits 
to the tombs of his ancestors, and to clear away the 
weeds and rubbish which may be there collected. ‘Thi 
reverence for the dead was doubtless instituted for the 
purpose of inculcating on the minds of the young men 
the practice of virtue—as this mainly consists, according 
to the Chinese moralists, in paying honour and respect 
to their parents, both when alive and dead. A strict ob- | 
servance of these duties is considered one of the surest 
signs of virtue in a Chinese, whilst the neglect or failure 
in them is thought to be characteristic of the profligate. 
The fulfilment of these rites, however, is not left entirely 
to the option of the individual; as the laws are very 
severe with regard to them, and a person is liable to 
punishment by the mandarins, if he fails to visit the 
tombs of his ancestors. 

Great care is taken in choosing the spot where the 
vault is to be constructed, Priests and astrologers are 
consulted with reference to the locality, and the gods of 
the wind and water propitiated. Ever afterwards it is 
the duty and pleasure of.the posterity of the deceased to 
keep the monuments in repair, and to offer upon them 
the customary oblations. ‘The principal time for these 
observances is in the spring season, about the commence- 
ment of April, which is called by the Chinese the period 
of ‘T’sing-ming. 

At this time, all the people flock out from the towns | 
and villages, and crown the tops of the neighbouring hills | 
where the tombs are usually situated. ‘There the cere- 
monies are performed. ‘The poorer people can only 
aflord to clear the graves from weeds and dirt—to pour 
out a small quantity of wine, and to burn a few pieces of 
tin-foil or ghos paper. ‘he wealihy erect a handsome | 
tent in the vicinity ; and a.ter uttering certain sentences 
to appease the shades of the dead, spread out a sump- 
tuous banquet of cakes, hot wine, and hams—and when 
no shade appears to consume the repast, it is eaten to | 
their honour by the parties assembled. | 
So strong is the wish of the well-inclined natives to | 
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enjoy this porthumous respect, that it is the cause of 
many virtues and charitable actions, which probably 
might not otherwise be performed. The following is the 
answer of Lew-tsung-sheu, in “'The Heir in his Old | 
Age,” to his wife, when dissuading him from distributing 

his money in alms to the poor: “ Know you not, that 

those whom I relieve will offer incense to me, and treat | 
me as they do their ancestors? Say you, that because I | 





am in the eve of my days, it will be useless! When [| 
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| am dead, inter my body on the brow of some unfre- 


quented hill, and plant the fir and the cypress thickly 
around. ‘hen, if you fear that posterity will not know 
it, write my history plainly on my tomb. Those who 
happen to pass, will look upon it with sorrow, and ex- 
claim, ‘This is he who distributed money at Kae-yuen 
temple !’ ” 

Among the countless multitudes of natives who cover 
the land of China, it may readily | 
are thousands of people in a state of such abject misery 
and destitution, that they have not the means of burying 
their deceased relations with any kind of pomp, or erect- 
ing to their memory a tablet or a monument. I know 
not with certainty, whether it be the practice in the in- 
terior to place the body of every deceased Chinaman, 
even of the lowest condition, beneath the surface of the 
earth: but it is evident that along the course of the 
Canton river this cc remony is frequently dispensed with ; 


supposed that there 


and that there are many miserable human beings who do 
not leave behind then a friend to place beneath the sod 
their inanimate remains: 

These deceased paupers are merely wrapped in a piece 
of coarse matting, and dragged among some bushes. It 
has occurred to me, that this way of burial may be part 
of the custom of the 'l'an-kea, who live upon the river, 
and whose manners, although obscurely known, differ in 
many respects from those of the Chinese on the land. 
The spot of ground appropriated for this purpose is not 
generally known to the foreigners, but merely to a few 
My information of 
the locality was derived from our compradore, whom I 
To 
grant this request would have been utterly repugnant to 
he at last told me that he 
could not possibly have any thing to do with it himself, 


of the medical men among them. 
had frequently asked to procure me a Chinese skull. 
al! his notions of propriety 


but he would direct me to the place where one might be 
procured, 

I was in the habit at that time of amusing myself on 
the river in a small san-pan, which I had hired by the 
mont! of In little cockle-shell I 
could manage to make my way tolerably well through 
in the 


our purveyor, this 


the water, by means of a spade-paddle, managed 
Chinese fashion, or by spreading the small mat-sail to 
the breeze. Excursions could be made to favourite nooks 
and corners along the banks, or visits paid to friends at 
the other end of the Reach. When at any distance 
from the shipping, or getting accidentally amidst the na- 
tives, you may be certain that fine fun was made of the 


Fan-qui, and his awkward attempts to get quickly beyond 


| the sound of their yells and hootings. 


In this san-pan I used occasionally to pay a visit to 
the burying-ground of the destitute. It was a small, flat 
island-patch at the side of the river, opposite to the large 
Indiamen at the bottom of the Reach. ‘The greater part 
of it was covered with thick and tangled 
the centre of which rose a large limestone rock, partially 
This distinguishing ob- 


and 


bushes, from 


covered with ivy and mosses. 
ject was Visible at some distance, on account of its 
situation, I think it might be appropriately called « The 
Pauper’s Tombstone.” 

On landing on this piece of ground, well-worn paths 
led around the natural shrubbery, and the thickets were 
pierced in various directions by passages which generally 
failed in affording a thoroughfare. ‘The matted coverings 
of the dead were visible throughout the spot—but these 
were the only indications of a cemetery, save the whiten- 
ed bones strewed about the bank. As I looked at one of 
the by-gone who had but very recently been brought to 
the place, [ could not but think that he rested as well 
there as in the finest of the imperial sepulchres. It is 
true he was exposed to wind and air; but no beast of 
prey could approach the spot, neither were there any 
signs of the visits of crows or vultures. ‘The tangled 
bushes formed his leafy canopy, and decorated his resting- 
place with garlands of flowers, and ripened their fruits 


and seeds over his he i 


1, as if to pay a natural homage 
to his manes. 

Among the bleaching bo 
be distinguished those which had formerly belonged to 
‘The minute 


nes covering the earth, conld 
both old and young, to male and female. 
size of many of them also plainly evinced that they were 
the remains of infants of the most tender We 
should hope that the greater number of these were de- 
posited on the island, when the innocent owners were 
but candour obliges me to 


age. 


unconscious of existence; 
narrate ay anecdote, which proves in a forcible manner, 
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that on this little ilet are ov casionally deposited the 
bodies of the Iinina as well as of the dead. 

One fine afternoon, during the time I was at Whampoa, 
the medical officer of one of the large English vessels 
went on shore at a part of the tsland near the limestone | 
rock, in order to examine this lonely region of the de- 
parted. After walking about some time with his friends 
among the bushes, he was on his way back to his boat, 
when he chanced to deviate a little from the usual track. 
On turning the corner of a projecting portion of the 
«“ Pauper’s Tombstone,” he suddenly came upon a small 
open space, entirely encircled by densely interwoven 
thickets. 

‘T'he surface of the ground was entirely covered with 
human bones, bleaching in the sun, and a corpse or two 
was lying there wrapped up in its matted shroud. A 
little heap in the centre of the enclosure attracted the 
attention of the foreigner, when he had made his way 
through the obstructing briers. Judge of his surprise, 
when on approaching it, he found it to consist of two | 
infants placed by the side of each other. One was lying 
stiff and metionless on the earth, cold and inanimate: 
the other was alive, but almost exheusted. Its feeble 
breath was scarcely able to give utterance to a low and | 
plaintive moan, whilst its hands were stretched out from 
its side, and appeared to be grappling among the whitened 
bones, as if to find a morsel of food. 

Who could look on this scene, without being deeply 
affected ? the living and the dead child—the helvless 
victims of a crime so generally abhorred. Deserted by | 
their parents and left to perish in this lonely spot. The 
heart of the Englishman warmed within him; and he 
resolved that since the legitimate protectors of the inno- 
cent babes had proved so unnatural as to desert their | 
offspring, he would take the survivor under his care, and | 
bear it away to his own country. The little innocent 
pleaded more strongly for itself than the most polished 
orator, for it smiled in the face of its benefactor. Need | 
it be said that the dead child was interred, and the living 
one immediately conveyed on board the Indiaman, where 
every care and attention was paid toit. A native woman 
was instantly engaged to nurse it, proper clothing supplied, 
and hopes were entertained that its strength might be 
recovered, But it refused all nourishment. It had been 
too long exposed and deserted. The child was soon 
numbered among the victims of infanticide. It pined 
away, died, and was conveyed back again to the islet, 
where it now lies interred by the side of its twin-sister. | 

Such cases as these are, I am persuaded, of very rare 
occurrence in the neighbourhood of Canton, however 
frequent they may be in the interior, There is little 
doubt, that the accounts of the number of children mur- 
dered by their parents are very much exaggerated. It 
seems difficult to conceive, indeed, how the Chinese 
government can allow such enormities to be practised at 
all. The crime is not mentioned in the Leu Lee, so 
that it appears to be neither encouraged nor reprobated. 
It is practised alone among the most indigent of the 
people, and then only in times of the greatest extremity. 

Any person who visits China may convince himself, 
that want of affection is not often the cause of infanti- 
cide. There is as much feeling shown by mothers to- 
wards their children in China, as in any other nation. | 
In fact, it is a very pleasing sight to seen even the poor 
Tanka people, sitting in their boats on the river, and | 
nursing their infants. They seem quite delighted with 
their little playthings, and press them to their bosoms 
with all the energy of true love. Even the married 
wash-girls frequently hold up their “ chiloes” to you, ex- 
pecting you to be as much delighted with them as they 
are themselves ; and when a native female comes to see 
an officer whom she has known before. she never fails 
to bring her youngsters with her, if she has been married | 
during his absence. 


CHAPTER XLI. 


The river Hoang ho—Unmanageable subject—Embankments— | 


Temples to Lun-Wang—The story of the Water-lily of Ying: | 
lee | 
: nae 
The mighty Hoang-ho, it is well known, is one of the 
largest rivers in the world. Made yellow by the mud 
whic it carries along with it in its course, it runs for | 


hundreds of miles through the country of China, and | 





WALDIE’S CIRCULATING LIBRARY. 


This stream, however, although one of the greatest 
causes of the richness and fertility of the soil through 
which it flows, is yet the constant source of anxiety to 
the governors, and of expense and labour to the people 
of the Celestial Empire. 

The Yellow River is the most unmanageable of all 
the subjects of the emperor. It defies the restraining 


| power of the “Son of Heaven.” Winding its way on- 


wards to the sea through a flat and level country, its 


| waves are generally kept within bounds during the fine 
| seasons of spring and summer. At otber times of the 


year, especially during the rainy season, its waters are 
swelled by the streams which rush down from the moun- 
tains, so as frequently to create the greatest alarm lest 
the banks should be overflowed. ‘These misfortunes 
have frequently happened, and produced the most dis- 
astrous consequences. ‘The adjacent plains have been 
completely inundated, and extensive destruction of both 
life and property has ensued. 

To guard against these accidents as much as possible, 
the Chinese have always shown the greatest industry 
and perseverance. No expense or labour has been spared. 
Honours have been lavished upon those who have de- 
vised successful plans for curbing the impetuous current, 
and a considerable part of the yearly revenues of the 
country is expended in keeping these bulwarks in repair. 
The banks of the stream are raised considerably by bu- 
man labour, and an infinity of dikes and eatrenchments 
are to be seen from one end of the river to the other. 

The history of China teaches us how abortive those 
human efforts have but too frequently proved, to with. 
stand the surges of the Hoang-ho. We have no occa- 
sion to refer to these traditions, for there are nuinerous 


| monuments existing on the spot, which prove how un- 


successful and uncertain are these artificial bulwarks. 
Along the banks of the stream, great numbers of pagodas 


/and temples are erected by the natives, for the purpose 


of propitiating the spirits who are supposed to preside 
over the waters, In some of them the River God is wor- 
shipec,, while in others, Lun-wang, or the Dragon King, 
is exhorted by prayers and sacrifices to forbear exhibiting 
his wrath, 

There is an affecting little story connected with the 


| Yellow River, which I consider so illustrative of Chinese 


feelings, that I shall endeavour to narrate it as I heard 
it. It is called— 


THE WATER-LILY OF YING-LEE,. 


At the point of junction of the Hoang-ho with one 
of its principal tributaries is situated the little village of 
Ying-lee, which gives a name to the Heen district for 
some miles in its vicinity. As you trace the northern 


| bank of the river for about a league from this point to- 


wards the sea, a large temple may be observed, which is 
placed upon a slight elevation about a stone’s cast from 
the water. At the commencement of the present cen- 
tury this building did not exist, but it marks the very 


centre of a small plot of ground, which was then occu- 


pied by one of the subjects of our narrative. 

So long had this piece of land remained in the pos- 
session of the family of King-si, that it conferred upon 
its owners a kind of hereditary dignity, and a rank 
among the peasantry in the neighbourhood, which its 
size might not otherwise have warranted. Tis true the 
estate was very small, but then it was highly favoured 
by nature, and was cultivated and improved in every 
possible manner by the taste and industry of its inbabit- 
ants, It was altogether a delightful spot. A small but 
neat cottage was built on the plain, and was scarcely to 
be seen at any distance on account of the luxuriant grove 
of plantains and orange trees in which it was embosomed. 
The little elevated mound of earth on which the ghos- 
house now stands, was then crowned with a clump of 
trees, and on the most inland side were the simple but 
well kept tombs of the family. 

With the exception of this hillock, no other elevation 


| could be seen for a considerable distance, but the flat, 


level plain, was laid out in patches of corn and millet, 


| or variegated with orchards and gardens. The amazing 


fertility of the soil was doubtless occasioned by the in- 
undations of the river in former years, when the mud 
deposited by the waters had served to manure the land. 

Towards the close of the summer of the twentieth 
year of Kia-king, or 1815, King-si was a happy man. 
He was himself endowed with an amiable temper and 





waters some of its fairest and most fertile provinces. | disposition, and enjoyed the blessing of a virtuous wife. 





‘This lady, to whom he had been married about a twelve. 


month, was named Loo-soong, and was the orphan 
caughter of a very respectable gentleman belonging to a 
distant province. King-si was contented with his lot, 
as his estate yielded him a comfortable maintenance; 
and as he was devotedly attached to Loo-soong, he looked 
forward with no small pleasure to the time when he 
should become a father. Why should words be wasted 
in describing these things of such ordinary occurrence ? 
It is sufficient to say that a worthy and happy family at 
that time lived at the cottage of Ying-lee. 

Time, however, rolled on, and with it the seasons of 
the year. The summer passed away in glorious sun- 
shine, the autumn yielded its fruit and harvests of ripened 
grain. The rainy season set in. Streams and currents 
emptied themselves by thousands into the Hoang-ho, as 
they met it in their course across the country. Brooks 
and rapids from the mountains poured down into the 
plains and were equally collected. The gigantic Yellow 
River rolled along with more than ordinary rapidity ; its 
waters were swollen, and rendered unusually turbid, and 
but few of the native craft ventured out on its foaming 
billows. 

The season was unusually severe. The oldest natives 
recollected none other like it, and they shook their heads 
in doubtful anticipation. Great reliance was, however, 
placed in the works erected along the shores. The go- 
vernment oificers had been down to inspect the embank- 
ments, and had reported an opinion of their security. 
Papers had been lighted to Lun-wang, and sacrifices of 
fruits and flowers offered to the spirits of the Yellow 
tide. Every precaution which hope or fear could suggest 
had been taken, and the inoffensive country-folks, there- 
fore, slept in peace if not in safety. 

On the fifteenth day of the moon, the waters had not 
at all abated, and by the time the little family were pre- 
paring to retire for the night, the rain poured down with 
increased impetuosity. King-si, after looking to his 
household affairs, and seeing that the domestics had re- 
lired to rest in the lower part of the house, went up 
stairs to his chamber, and casting a hurried glance through 
the casement at the rolling torrent of the swollen river, 
laid himself on his couch. In a few minutes the whole 
of the inmates of this peaceful establishment were buried 
in slumber. How uncertain is human happiness! Many 
of them never saw daylight again, while the others were 
awaked to misery and despair. 

It was about an hour after midnight, when King-si 
was roused from his pallet by hearing cries of distress, 
which appeared to proceed from both men and animals. 
After awakening Loo-soong, he rushed to the window to 
ascertain the cause of the disturbance. Having reached 
the balcony, he could see through the gloom the mis- 
fortune that had overtaken him. ‘The banks of the 
Yellow River had given way, and the waters were rush- 
ing down in torrents into the plain. ‘The roaring of the 
cataract was mixed with the screams and cries of drown- 
ing people, and the lowing of the buffaloes. Bonfires 
were already lighted on the distant hills, and the alarm 
was communicated by the firing of cannon and the blast 
of the sea-shell. The river had burst its boundaries, 
and was already deluging the country. 

To fly was the only chance of safety. Loo-soong 
uttered no useless cry of terror, but instantly accompanied 
her husband towards the staircase. They had scarcely 
descended two steps, before their feet were in the water, 
touching against something which retreated beneath the 
surface. It was the lifeless body of Che-ang, their old 
and faithful servant. Finding their retreat thus cut off, 
the unfortunate couple went back to their chamber, but 
quickly found that their stay there would be impossible, 
as the water was rapidly filling it. To mount to the 
roof was the work of an instant, and they stood there 
without protection from the pelting rain, and dreading 
every instant that the tottering building would give way 
and plunge them into eternity. 

How difficult it is to compress into few words that 
which might fill a volume!  svffice it to say, they 
perished not in this manner. As daylight appeared, a 
little san-pan approached. It was paddled by a surviving 
neighbour, who, in the midst of his own misery, had not 
forgotten his former benefactor. They were rescued 
from their perilous situation, and borne to that small 
mount which contained the vaults of the family. 

As the morning advanced, the sky cleared up, the rain 
ceased, and the sun shone forth with splendour. But 
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this promise of fine weather was not hailed as heretofore 
with joy and gladness. The mischief had been done. 
King-si stood upon the island mount, and looked around 
at the desolation brought upon his peaceful home. The 
whole country for miles in extent was buried under water, 
and not a spot of dry ground was to be seen except that 
on which he was standing. He was a ruined man. 
Portions of his wooden dwelling were flouting past him; 
trees uprooted were borne along by the current, and here 
and there could be noticed the carcasses of swine and 
buffaloes. The property was entirely destroyed, and the 
owner left utterly destitute. 

Casting a hurried glance at the wreck of his property, 
King-si, who was a fine young man of spirit and deter- 
mination, regreted it little, but inwardly thanked Pro- 
vidence for sparing his beloved wife. With the assistance 
of his friend, a sheltered spot of earth was chosen, the 
boughs of the shrubs were made into a leafy arbour, and 
the garments which could be spared were dried, and 
spread beneath it for a couch. 

On this miserable pallet poor Loo-soong was laid, sick 
and exhausted. The fatigue and suffering she had un- 
dergone produced a change. On this morning of misery 
she was delivered of a female infant. Attended by her 
affectionate husband, and the friendly countryman, all 
her little wants were supplied as far as possible, so that 
the mother and child soon promised fair to do well. 
King-si forgot his troubles for the time, when he looked 
in the face of his first-born, and named the babe As-sai. 
On account of her having been born on the islet spot of 
earth surrounded bv the flood, his little daughter after- 
wards, by general consent, received the additional title of 
“The Water-lily.” 

Time produced changes as usual. On the day suc- 
ceeding the birth of As-sai, the family at Ying-lee were 
taken by a government barge from their mount of refuge, 
and conveyed to a village situated in the province of 
Honan, on the other side of the Hoang-ho. There they 
were left to provide for themselves, among a people to 
whom they were entire strangers. King-si was com- 
pletely destitute, but determined to wrestle stoutly with 
the world to obtain a subsistence for his wife and child. 
Hope was strong in him, and he looked forward in his 
adversity to the prospect of better days, when the waters 
of the river should have retired. He cheerfully set to 
work, and soon erected a small hut at the eastern end of 
the village, by the side of the granary of Sun-wa, In 
this wretched bamboo hovel, the former affluent couple 
resided, and managed to support themselves by their 
manual labour. The husband obtained, after much trou- 
ble, a slavish employment in a neighbouring pottery, 
and brought home his wages of rice to share with his 
wife. .o0-soong also, was soon able to lend a helping 
hand, and by collecting firewood, earned a few tchen or 
eatables from her now scarcely less impoverished neigh- 
bours. 

The tale of misery, however, must be told. The 
winter season set in, and, as the ground was rendered 
hard by the frost, the countrymen from the surrounding 
district flocked in numbers to seek employment at the 
village. King-si, although honest and indefatigable, was 
considered an alien, and therefore in this time of scarcity 
his labour was given into other hands. What was to be 
done? One scheme after another was found ineffectual, 
and squalid misery and despair were visible in the fea- 
tures of the unhappy couple, and the infant wasted away 
in the arms of its mother. Not a human being could 
or would assist them, and starvation stared them in the 
face, 

At this period, when it appeared that death would 
very speedily put an end totheir sufferings, the wretched 
Loo-soong listened to the advice of some poor women 
in the village. They told her how usual it was, in these 
cases, for women to expose their children, and thus get 
rid of the burden of their support. The poor creature 
pressed her child to her bosom, and felt that she could 
not part with it for such a reason. But, as the little 
As-sai now appeared sick and declining, the mother at 
length deemed that its end was at hand: she could not 
bear to witness the death of that to which she had so 
lately given birth, and therefore determined to place it 
where she might not see its final struggle for exist- 

ence, 

With these feelings, Loo-soong left the hovel one 
afternoon as twilight approached, and took her infant in 
her arms. She did not communicate her intention to 


her husband, but walked with hasty paces to a spot at a 
little distance from the cottages, which was devoted to 
the burial of the poor. ‘To wrap the child in her only 
| Spare garment, to lay it on the ground by the stump of 
a felled tree, and to place by its side a few morsels of 


paces, and give it one more look; but at last she tore 
herself away and hurried back to her home. 
The absence of Loo-soong had not been discovered. 


ner of the apartment, with his haggard countenance 
resting on his arms, and his eyes fixed on vacancy. She 
placed herself by his side and tried to compose herself 
to sleep. But the feelings of the mother came over her. 
She was distracted with anguish and remorse. 
she had acted wrongly, and that she had deserted her 
darling first-born. 





her child from the jaws of death. These painful sensa- 
tions continuing to increase, Loo-soong at length was so 
strongly agitated by her anguish, that it almost amounted 
to frenzy. She tore the hair from her head, and uttered 
ejaculatory expressions of her wo. 

Her husband was roused from his torpor by these vio- 
lent actions, but in vain enquired the cause. He asked 
also for the child, but she answered him not a word. 
She was completely absorbed inher misery. ‘The frantic 
mother could then bear it no longer. She threw open 
the door and rushed forth into the darkness of the night. 
King-si followed, but could obtain no reply to his calls 
and entreaties, and not knowing in which direction she 
proceeded, he lost sight of her completely. 

The night was gloomy and miserable. ‘The sky was 
loaded with heavy clouds, which floated in thick masses 


of the heavens. 
frost covered the surface of the ground. 
was this for an unprotected, unsheltered infant! 
soong thought thus, and therefore hurried with quick 
steps through the gloom. She made direct for the place 
where she had deposited the child, and her heart flut- 
tered with pleasure at the hope of pressing it once more 
to her bosom. 


Loo- 


was yet spared, She would bear it back again to her 
cottage, and if it must die, it should be in its mother’s 
arms. 

With these feelings rushing tumultuously through her 
mind, Loo-soong quickened her pace as she approached 
the burial-ground. She ran instinctively to the spot 
where she well knew she had placed the little As-sai. 
The stump of the tree, the ghos-papers were there, but 
her infant was—gone! ‘The poor woman threw herself 
upon the ground, and groaned with anguish. 

At this moment, the thick clouds which had previous- 
ly covered the face of the moon no longer obstructed the 
light. Loo-soong searched the place around for her 





| child, but without success. ‘Turning at last towards the | 


| river, she saw in the distance two men moving swiftly 
away, one of whom she perceived was conveying some- 
| thing in his arms. Jt must be her infant. ‘hey had 
| stolen her darling child. The frantic mother had no 
| thought for herself. She rushed after the robbers, and 
bespoke their attention by the most piteous shrieks and 
entreaties. 


heard her cries, but when they had ascertained that they | 
proceeded only from a solitary woman, they slackened | 
their speed, apparently for the purpose of allowing them- 
selves to be overtaken. As the wretched creature ap- | 
proached, she again renewed her entreaties. ‘Give me 
my child, my only darling! Give me back my child !” | 
What heart could fail to be touched with the tones in 
which these words were uttered? ‘The strangers seemed 
to be moved with compassion, They held up to her 
sight the burden which they carried, and the poor afflict- 
ed Loo-soong beheld her babe, She sprung forward to 
take it in her arms, and the next instant found herself 
a prisoner. 

She was in the power of the lawless ruffians, but they 
found great difficulty in holding her, as her transports | 
were like those of a maniac to gain possession of her | 
infant. At last, to keep her quiet, the villains yielded 





it up to her, and she was thatinstant made happy. The 


silvered paper, was the work of an instant—but the | 
parting with it afterwards was the labour of an hour. | 
Frequently would she return after moving back a few | 


Her husband was as when she left him, seated in a cor- | 


She felt | 


The poor creature could not rest, but | 
nalf started from her seat each instant, as if to snatch | 


across the moon, obscuring at those times the brightness | 
The air was bitterly cold, and a hoar | 
What a night | 


Half an hour had scarcely elapsed since | 
she left it, and she therefore fondly expected that its life | 


The men at first quickened their pace when they | 
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sssed the child to her breast, 
and gave utterance to ber joy in a copious flood of tears, 
The cause for excitement was over, Loo-soong felt sick 
and languid, she held the child with fervour in her arms, 
and then sank into a swoon, 

When the wife of King-si bad recovered from her 
trance, she found herself lying on a mat in the hold of 
| a junk, and surrounded by numerous women and chil- 
; dren. The place was close and obscure, and a noisome 
| vapour filled the air, Sobbings of the older people and 
| wailings of the young were heard on every side, and 
| above the head, the stamping of feet and the coarse cries 
| of native sailors, setting the sails for sea. Her fate then 
| was no longer undetermined. She recollected that she 
| had been kidnapped, and the horrid truth now flashed 
! 


' 





across her mind, that she was on her way to be sold into 
slavery. She had heard that such outrages as these 
were occasionally perpetrated along the course of the 
great rivers, but she knew how useless it would be to 
| attempt to escape from her destiny. The only comfort 
| she felt in her affliction was derived from her satisfaction 
| at having her child by her side. She could not look 
| upon its death with the usual indifference of her coun- 
trywomen, but considered her present misery an atone- 
ment for her former conduct. 

It is unnecessary to mention the different feelings 
which came over Loo-soong, as she found the ship leav- 
ing behind it the banks of the Yellow River. No more 
should she see her beloved husband, or pay her duty to 
| the shades of her parents. ‘The tombs of her ancestors 
would be neglectec, and every thing dear and holy was 
separated from her for ever. During the time the junk 
was passing down the waters of the Hoang-ho, the cap- 
tives were not allowed to come upon deck, lest any of 
the mandarins should have a suspicion of the kind of 
cargo with which the vessel was freighted. Food, how- 
ever, was abundantly supplied to them, and the hatches 
were taken off occasionally to purify the air below. 
Wh-n fairly out at sea, they were brought upon deck, so 
that the fresh air aided to restore in some measure the 
health of the prisoners. 

After a few days’ sail, the land of Formosa was dis- 
covered ahead, the junk was run into a port situated on 
the northern coast, and the slaves landed at the town of 
Nan-sache. On the following day, they were sold to 
the settlers. Loo-soong and her child were bought by a 
Chinese emigrant for fifty tael of silver, and immediately 
conveyed to his residence. Their new master, whose 
name was Fun-wa, was a man about forty years of age, 
and had a large plantation situated on the sea-coast about 
twelve miles west of the city. hither the mother and 
child were conducted, and it was in this place that they 
were expected to pass their lives in hopeless slavery. 

It is unnecessary to relate all the particulars of their 
captivity. Subject to the caprice of their owner, the 
duties imposed upon them were often severe and irksome, 
but the locality was healthy, and they were well supplied 
with food and raiment. 

About two years after their residence at Tai-ouan, 
Fun-wa bought of a slave-dealer who had just arrived, a 
child of four years of age. This little fellow had been 
sold by his parents on the coast of Fuh-keen, to the 
master of the junk for four dollars, just before the return 
of the festivities of the new year. The boy, too young 
to know his unfortunate destiny, was placed under the 
care of Loo-soong, until he should be old enough to 
| work in the farm. Yeang in a short time looked up to 
her as his mother, and she soon felt for him the same 
affection as if he had really been her son. 

Who cannot anticipate the natural result of these con- 
current circumstances! ‘I'he two children thus brought 
up together became companions and playmates. When 
they were old enough to work, they shared their toil and 
hardships together, and were as brother and sister to each 
other. In the course of afew years, As-sai grew up into 
a fine, handsome girl. By the time she was twelve years 
of age, her beauty and sweet disposition formed the sub- 
ject of conversation among the neighbours in the settle- 
ment. It was even alleged that the youthful slave was 
not to be equaled by any other girl on the island. ‘The 
name of “ The Water-lily’”’ was now generally applied, 
and she was considered as pure and spotless as the flower. 
Rich tresses of jet black hair hung down by the side of 
ber neck, and her sparkling eyes beamed with life and 
intelligence, as her lightand graceful figure moved across 
the fields, 
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Her mother alone did not partake in the general satis- 
faction. Loo-soong did not behold the opening charms 
of her daughter without anxiety and dread. Proud, 
indeed, she felt at possessing such a child, but this feel- 
ing was mixed with apprelension for the consequences. 


She rightly judged, that whilst a slave, the loveliness of 
the « Water-iily” was a cause of sorrow rather than of 


gratulation. As Loo-soong had formerly received an 
excellent education, and was of a superior rank in the 
society of her own province, she now longed with greater 
eagerness to make her escape, that she might preserve 
the honour of her family unstained. 


Until an opportunity for making the trial should | 


arrive, she watched her daughter’s footsteps with the 
most jealous care. An equally zealous but more effectual 
guardian, however, for the girl, was found in Yeang, 
who was now grown up into a fine young man. He 
secretly watched her every movement, and acted the part 
of an elder brother. ‘There was but little occasion for 


all these precautions to be taken until the fourteenth | 


year after their arrival in the island. ‘The « Water-lily” 
was still more lovely than before, and was fast approach- 
ing the verge of womanhood, <A circumstance then oc- 
curred, which threatened at first to involve them all in 
ruin, but proved eventually the cause of their liberation. 

One afternoon, As-sai was engaged in the occupation 


of dressing and watering some pots of stunted trees, 


which were placed around an aviary of avardevats. The | 


garden in which these were situated was at the distance 
of a quarter of a mile from the house, and hidden from 


it by the orchard. While thus employed, the son of her | 


master suddenly made his appearance, and after some 
little conversation, attempted to take advantage of her 


lonely situation. ‘This man had for some time past ex- | 


cited the suspicion of her mother, but had watched this 
opportunity when he knew she was engaged in the 
house. The distressed girl made the most violent efforts 
to free herself from the villain, but what could her feeble 
strength avail against the power of a ruffian ? 


Poor As-sai was nearly overpowered, and was on the | 


point of becoming the victim of violence, when her 
screams brought Yeang to her assistance. This youth, 
who was at work in the fields, quickly unloosed the 
baskets from the ends of the bamboo which he was 
carrying, and ran with it to the spot. When he saw the 
danger his beloved As-sai was in, his fury became un- 
governable, and he thrust the spear of the bamboo into 
the man, and instantly afterwards prostrated him to the 
ground by striking him several blows on the head. 
When the girl had recovered herself from her con- 
fusion in some degree, she found Yeang leaning on bis 
staff in the attitude of despair. ‘The body of his young 
master was lying senseless on the earth, and the blood 
was running in streams from his wounds. He believed 
he had killed him, and therefore, well knew what would 


follow. So greata crime as this in a slave would be | 


instantly punished, not only with his own death, but 
with that also of his foster-mother and sister. His spirit, 
however, rose with his misfortunes. Rousing himself 
from his stupor, the youth from that moment became a 
man. 


Taking As-sai by the hand, he hurried her by the | 


most unfrequented paths to the house, and instantly 
informed Loo-soong of all that had happened. What 
was to be done! ‘To fly offered the chance hope of 
safety, but it appeared like madness to make the attempt. 
Despair, however, prompted the captives to risk every 
thing in their present danger. When once resolved, the 
arrangements were quickly completed. 

As soon as the sun had set, they stole from the build- 
ing separately, each carrying a portion of provisions. 
Meeting on the sea-sbore, the adventurers ran along the 
beach to a small fishing-station about half a mile distant, 
Waiting concealed there until they bad ascertained that 
no one was on the watch, Yeang and his companions 
went on board the largest of the sea-boats and then cut 
the cable. As soon as the vessel had drifted some way 
with the tide, the sails were hoisted, and they then set 
fairly out to sea. Some little obscurity necessarily 
attends this part of the narrative, as the minor details 
appear to have been considered unworthy of remem- 
brance. The southwest monsoon was blowing at the 
time, and therefore would have carried them directly on 
their course, without the aid of pilot or of compass. It 
is impossible to ascertain these minutia, and perhaps, 
they would be considered uninteresting if discovered. 


WALDIE’S CIRCULATING LIBRARY. — 


| It was about ten o’clock on a fine summer’s morning, 
| of the ninth year of the Emperor ‘Taou-Kwang, or as we 
| say, of the year 1830, that the little bark containing the 
| liberated captives approached the shores of Fub-keen. 
The whole coast was alive with Chinese craft of all sizes 
and occupations. No notice was therefore taken of the 
strangers, until, from a want of knowledge of the shore, 
Yeang accidentally ran the boat aground at some dis- 
| tance from the low and sandy beach. ‘The natives then 
came to their assistance, and upon being made acquaint- 
ed with their wretched and destitute condition, showed 
| the greatest kindness and hospitality. 
They were taken on shore, and invited to the house 
|of a shipwright about the distance of two. lee inland. 
Thither the whole neighbourhood flocked to see them, 
and the greatest commiseration was shown for their 
sufferings. ‘he beauty of As-sai particularly attracted 
attention, so that a deep interest was excited in her 
behalf, 

On the second morning after their arrival at their 
native country, their fears were greatly excited, by the 


appearance of several officers of police, who came to take | 


them into custody. ‘Tidings of their landing had just 
reached the Che-foo of the district, and he therefore gave 
| orders for them to be apprehended. They were to be 
examined at the central criminal court before the Gou- 
cha-tsze, on a suspicion of having returned from emi- 
gration. 





On their way to the town of Ho-tang-fou, they were | 
| accompanied by a crowd of natives, who took an interest | 
| early recollections came strong upon her, and she hasten- 


in their sufferings. The hall of justice was also sur- 
rounded by people of every class, who anxiously awaited 
the result of the examination. 

When introduced into the court, the three prisoners 
| were made to kneel as usual before their judge, and after 
| being accused of having broken the laws of the land by 


be an aged man, of a worthy, benevolent disposition, and 
was attended by many of his sze friends, and the magis- 
| trates of the neighbouring foo and chow districts. No 

reply being obtained to the questions of the officers, the 
| grand judge, pitying the inexperience of the prisoners, 
encouraged them to tell their story by the most per- 
suasive kindness of manner. 


emigrating from their country, were desired to give an | 
account of themselees. ‘The Gou-cha-tsze happened to | 





gasped for breath. Who could fail to interpret these 
emotions! The old gentleman said no more, but dis. 
missed the assembly. As they left the court the gentry 
successively approached the liberated captives, and offer. 
ed them expressions of their kindness and esteem. 
Their short sojourn in the town was spent amidst 
festivity and joy. On the day when the little party set 
forward towards the banks of the Yellow River, they 
received the blessings and good wishes of the friendly 
inhabitants, many of whom accompanied them a lee or 
two on their way. The book of fate had been examined, 
and the augury was highly favourable, The worthy 


| jadge, upon hearing from Loo-soong the situation of her 


husband’s ruined property, had procured for her proper 
passports, so as to render her progress to it as easy as 
possible. In order to defray the expenses by the way, 
and to purchase a small plot of ground as near the tombs 
of her family as possible, a subscription had been entered 
into by the gentry, and to this the judge had largely 
contributed. Presents of all kinds had likewise been 
given to them by the poorer people, and each seemed to 
vie with the other in showing their good feelings towards 
them. 

The journey of the little party through the provinces 
was now rapid and pleasing. The tide of fortune had 
turned in their favour. They were no longer the 
children of adversity. Passing from one village to an- 
other, they were received every where with kindness 
and distinction, as the fame of their holy errand preced- 
ed them. As Loo-soong neared the Hoang-ho, all her 


ed forward with redoubled speed. Embarking on the 
water of the Yellow River near its termination, the stream 
was followed towards its source. 

When the boat arrived at the village on the southern 


| bank where the husband and wife had parted, Loo-soong 


| 


went on shore and anxiously inquired of the countrymen 
for King-si. Many of them did not even recollect the 


| name, but she found one or two of the older inhabitants 


Yeang and As-sai hung down their heads and were | 
| silent, as it would have been disrespectful for them to | 
| have spoken before their senior. Loo-soong, therefore, | 


related to the mandarins the narrative of her sufferings, | 
in a strain of touching simplicity, and finished by relat- | 


| ing the kindness she had received from the simple natives | 


| on the coast. Her story was told in such an artless, 
pathetic style, that it carried conviction with it, and 
| every one present felt the truth of her statements. Many 
| were deeply affected and could not refrain from tears. 
The young couple were then asked to attest the facts, 
| and when they held up their heads for the purpose, a 
murmur of surprise and admiration ran through the 
assembly. ‘The victory was complete. A joyous shout 
without the walls announced the satisfaction of the 
people at the issue of the trial. 

The prisoners were then set at liberty, but the worthy 
| judge was unwilling to part with them so quickly. His 
feelings had been too strongly worked upon for him to 
allow them to leave the court without showing them 
| some mark of his esteem. Having seated Loo-soong in 
a chair by the side of his friends, the good man asked 
her what were her prospects, and whether she would 
have any objection to remain in his province, as he 
| would provide handsomely for herself and her daughter. 
| The poor woman could only thank him for his kindness, 

by attempting to kowtow at his feet, but respectfully 
begged to decline his offer. Upon being urged for her 
reason, she said she wished to make her way to her 
native province, to find out if possible her beloved hus- 
band, but above all to pay her duty at the tombs of his 
| departed parents. ‘The Gou-cha-tsze was highly pleased 
, with this answer, and determined to forward so pious 
and amiable an undertaking. 

He then turned to As-sai, and told her that he would 
find her a husband among his friends, who should be 
both rich and handsome. At this the beautiful girl 
hung down her head on her bosom, and answered not a 
word ; but upon being urged for a reply, she let fall a 
shower of tears, and at length sobbed aloud. Yeang 
also at this time became deadly pale, and involuntarily 


a 


| who had a faint recollection of such a person, but they 


knew not what had become of him. He had not been 
seen for many years. The affectionate creature then 
seatched the precincts of the village, but there was no 
trace left of her miserable hovel. Having burnt a few 
pieces of paper on the spot, Loo-soong then took her 
daughter with her and stood by the stump of an old tree; 
she said not a word, but clasped the girl in her arms and 
burst into tears, 

Hurrying from the scenes of her former misery, Loo- 
soong again went on board the barge, and directed the 
boatmen to pusi it across the river. When arrived at 
the opposite bank, every natural cbject was familiar to 
her, but what a change had taken place since she was 


| here Jast! Instead of finding the country inundated 





with water, as she had expected, it was now a delightful 
champaign, and the eye rested with pleasure upon a vast 
extent of highly cultivated vegetation. Golden fields of 
corn and paddy were spread beneath the eye, and villages 
and rural cottages could be distinguished. 

The well-remembered estate of King-si was like a 
terrestrial paradise. Never had she beheld a spot of 
earth which possessed so many attractions. Formerly, 
in the days of her prosperity, she recollected that it was 
lovely, but now it was magnificent. It had then been 
the residence of an humble individual, it now seemed fit 
for a prince. On the site of the old dwelling-house stood 
a handsome pavilion, built after the true Chinese taste, 
decorated with galleries and pilasters, and ornamented 
with antique painting and gilding. In front of this 
building was a square plot of green sward, in the centre 
of which an oblong lake had been artificially made. Over 
the limpid water an elegant bridge was thrown, and on 
its surface a tribe of gaily-plumaged birds were sporting in 
the sun. Around the lake, pots of blooming flowers 
were arranged, and farther back the space was enclosed 
by a grove of orange-trees, and the shrub which produces 
the li-tchee. 

As the travellers stood upon the high bank at the edge 
of the river, their prospect was very extensive, and they 
could see that beyond the mansion, a large piece of 
ground was enclosed. Here the skill of the native gar- 
dener had been exertéd, to combine in this one small 
spot, the most curious and picturesque o¥jects in nature. 
Hills and valleys had been artificially constructed, and 
rocks in rugged outline stood in bold relief upon the 
mimic plains. Water was not wanting, but it ran 
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iy streamlets from the mountains, or was collected in | 
deep pools, studded with wooded islets. Gardens and | 
shaded walks were also interspersed, while little pagodas, | 
terraces, and bowers crowned or adorned the most ro- | 
matic spots. What more could be wanting, to complete 
the deau idéal of Chinese luxury. 

When Loo-soong had examined these objects suc- 
cessively, she turned towards the mount, and told her 
daughter that it was on that spot she was born. It was 
no longer a plain little hillock, covered with stunted 
shrubs. ‘The handsome temple of Lung-wang was now 
erected on its summit, and the sides were spotted with | 
white masses of marble and granite, cut into sepulchral | 
monuments and tombs. “ Children,” said Loo-soong, | 
turning to her young companions, “ we have now 
arrived at the termination of our journey. Let us first | 
go and pay our duty to the shades of my husband’s an- 
cestors who repose yonder, and then with the silver we 
have brought with us, we shall be able to purchase a 
small cottage in the vicinity, and pass the remainder of | 
our lives in peace.” 

When the little party had walked to the foot of the | 
mount, Loo-soong was surprised to find, that a great | 
improvement had taken place since the time of her mis- | 
fortunes. The family cemetery was decorated with | 
funereal trees, and the old and humble tablets replaced by | 
curiously-constructed masonry, adorned with sculptured 
animals, The inscriptions were, however, the same, but 
were carved in beautiful characters, and the whole place 
uppeared to have been kept in the most perfect order. 

Loo-soong, wondering who could have done all this, 
preceeded with her oblations, ‘The wine was poured out, 
the gilded papers and matches lighted, and the manes of the 
dead appeased by the repetition of appropriate blessings. | 

When these sacred offices had been performed, Loo- | 
soong stepped a few paces aside, to examine a beautiful 
monument almost hidden by evergreens, which appeared 
to have been very recently erected. A man in a white 
mourning dress was seated before it on the turf, with his 
head bent down on his arm, so that his countenance was 
completely hidden by the folds of drapery. Quietly and 
silently approaching the spot, the widowed woman looked 
at the tablet, and judge of her surprise when she 
found her own name inscribed upon it. It was a tablet 
erected to her memory! Uttering a faint cry, she rous- 
ed the mourner from his melancholy contemplation. 
He turned his head, and in an instant a loud scream 
was heard, and Loo-soong was in the arms of her hus- 
band! Alarmed by the noise, Yeang and As-sai were 
immediately made partakers of the joy, and the servants 
shortly afterwards arrived to conduct their master and | 
his newly-recovered treasures to the adjoining mansion. 

A few words will suffice to acquaint the reader with 
the adventures of King-si, and the rise and progress of 
his prosperity. When he rushed from the hovel, on 
the opposite bank, in search of Loo-soong, his despair 
increased in proportion to his want of success ; and he 
at length resolved to abandon the village altogether. 
Chance directed him to the water's edge, further up the 
stream, and he there found employment and a scanty 
means of subsistence. In the ensuing spring he crossed | 
to the opposite bank, for the purpose of visiting the | 
tombs of his forefathers. He found that the waters had | 
subsided, but his own little fruitful estate was left as a 
part of an extensive morass. 

Industry and perseverance he knew would overcome 
every obstacle, and he therefore determined to try what 
effect could be produced by his individual exertions. 
We need not follow him step by step in his labour. It 
is enough to say that he succeeded. Portion after | 
portion was successively drained and cultivated, and in 
the course of years he had redeemed the whole of his 
patrimony from the waters. The ground was abundantly 
fertile, so that all his efforts were repaid ten fold. From | 
the fear of a second inundation, his naturally strong 
mind was employed in inventing means to fortify the 
banks of the river. He devised a plan which he sub- | 
mitted to the attention of government. It perfectly 
succeeded, and was extensively adopted. In reward for 
his ingenuity, and the beneficial effects of his system, 
King-si was endowed with the rank of the Blue Button, 
and the office of inspector of the Yellow River bestowed 
upon him. In commemoration of this event, a handsome 
temple was erected on the mount opposite his dwelling, 
and the inscription for the altarpiece to the Dragon King 
was penned by the emperor himself. 


| periors think proper to change their dresses. 


Wealth now flowed in abundantly. His domains | 


were extended and embelished with princely magnifi- 
cence. But the owner was melancholy and unhappy. 
He could not forget that he was a lone and widowed 
man, neither had he a son to visit his tombs after his 
decease. He had worn some time & mourning robe, and 
had lately erected a tablet to the memory of his beloved 
wife. 

Need it be mentioned, that he hailed her return with 
becoming thankfulness? The pavilion of King-si re- 
sounded with festivity and joy, and shortly afterwards 
the neighbouring gentry were collected, to celebrate the 
marriage of Yeang with the “ Water-lily of Ying-lee.” 


— 


CHAPTER XLII. 


The cold season—The winter cap—Chinese etiquette—Thatch 
tippets—The steevidores—Arrival of the teas—The first chop 
—Smuggling the silk—Settling accouuts—The 
The final chin-chinning—The grand chop—Liberality of sen- 
timent—The Chinese skull—Phrenological distinetions—Clas- 
sification of men—The Mongolian variety—National pecu 
Hiarities—Colour of skin—Want of beard—Tartar regulation 
—Scanty integuments—Tightness of eyelids—Expression of 
countenance—Changes produced by external causes—Sma!l 
feet—Departure from type—The dark races of mankind— 
Civilisation of Chinese—Intellect—Morality—Want of courage 
—Chinese art of war—Ill-made 
Necessity of a treaty of commerce. 


cumshaws— 


Lower classes— 


weapons — 


At the change of the monsoon, when the wind instead 
of coming from the sultry quarter of the southwest, 
pours down upon the river from over the mountains and 


| paddy-land in the opposite direction, the winter season 
In a short time the air becomes cold and bleak, | 


sets in. 
and slight frosts are perceptible towards evening. ‘Then 
the dresses of the Chinese are changed, and warmer 
garments substituted for the loose sleeves and trousers of 
blue or red nankeen. Instead of the large umbrella-hat 


| of bamboo or the more closely-fitting skullcap, a thick 


warm covering made of cloth is used for the head. It is 


| very similar to a double nightcap turned up round the 


edges, and when put on in a proper manner is not at all 
unbecoming. 
During the time the seasons are changing—and every 


365 


active and intelligent people. Great confidence is re- 
posed in them, as it is found they understand their 
business completely, and pack the tea chests in a masterly 
manner. 

When the first chop of tea arrives alongside a ship, 
the joyful event is announced by the cheers of the sailors. 
Then the process of loading commences. Down come 
the clerks and linguists as before. ‘There is a domestic, 
a clerk, and a police-runner from the Hoppo, a court- 
going-man from the security merchants, and an account- 
ant and interpreter from the ship’s linguist. ‘hese men 
spread out their tables and teapots on the poop as before, 
and take tally of the cargo as it is brought on board. 
The chops are then unloaded, those containing black 
teas consisting of about six hundred chests, while those 
which bring down the green kind contain from. fifty to 
five hundred. ‘They are then passed down the hatch- 
waysand successively stowed away ; the crevices between 
them being filled up with smaller articles. The dunnage 
usually brought at the present time to England consists 
chiefly of cassia, or that species of bamboo called par- 
tridge canes, which are used in this country for um- 
brellas, 

When the whole of the id the 
hatches fastened down, it remains but to complete the 
cargo by receiving the silk. by trans- 
shipping it from some other vessel. As it is an affair of 
“ smug pidgeon,” it ought to be done with the greatest 
The only precaution taken, however, is to 
manage the matter during the night; and even this ar- 
rangement might be dispensed with, as the authorities 
are doubtless well informed of the whole transaction, but 
do not consider it prudent to interfere. On the night 
appointed, the ship’s buats are sent round circuitously to 


teas are on board, a 


This is done 


secrecy. 


the vessel containing the silk, and in a short time arrive 
with a number of bales. Boats belonging to other India- 
men are also lent for the occasion, so that the business 
is very quickly completed. By the time the silk arrives 
alongside, Jack Hoppo, the very man who ought to pre- 
vent the that it 
place, and comes on board and stands looking on all the 
while. 
silk on board, stowed away, and every thing cleared from 


smuggling, is aware is going to take 


o> 


In a few hours the business is completed, the 


| the deck when daylight appears. 


one may be supposed to be the best judge for himself | 


whether it is hot or cold—you do not find the people 
attired according to their fancies with thick or thin 
coverings. All the Chinese are dressed alike, according 
tq their rank. These things are regulated by law, so 
that every native must wait with patience until his su- 
This is a 
ceremony of some little importance, and is performed by 
no less important a personage than the viceroy himself. 
When this grandee has “ assumed the winter cap,” im- 


The cargo is now complete, with the exception of that 
which is perhaps to be taken in at Lintin, and prepara- 
tions are therefore made for leaving the river. ‘he top 
and topgallant masts are again hoisted, the yards squar- 
ed, and th The sails are bent, 


running rigging rove. 


| the topsaiis let fall, and finally the ship is unmoored. 


The decks are crowded at this time with native trades- 
men and wash-girls, who are busily employed in settling 
their accounts with the 


foreigners. ‘The compradore 


{and his men are also on board, providing the stores 


mediately afterwards the external appearance of the | 


people in the province is changed ; and the cold weather 
dresses are worn, until it pleases the T'sung-tu: again to 
alter the fashion, by putting on his summer habiliments. 


| The strictness with which these minute rules of etiquette 
| . . . . 
| are enforced and observed, illustrate in a forcible man- 


ner the state of social order in which the Chinese are 


kept; but at the same time evinces a degree of slavish | 


subordination, to which few other people would submit. 

During the rainy season, there is an article of apparel 
to be seen on the river, which is very peculiar. It is a 
tippet, in form very similar to those made of handsome 
furs used by ladies in England; but instead of these 


| homeward 


costly skins of animals, the tippet of the Chinese consists | 


of long straws neatly arranged like a portion of the 
thatch of a cottage. These homely-looking garments 
are worn by Chin-tehew and other of the native sailors, 
and serve well! to shoot off the rain, which at that time 
comes down in torrents. 

Those who are residing on board the vessels at 
Whampoa at this season, anxiously expect the cargoes 
to be sent down, in order that they may start again to 
sea on the homeward voyage. Every preparation is 


| therefore made to receive the teas when they come. 


The ballast is taken in, and the hold put in order, that 
the stowage may be conducted with as little loss of room 
as possible. The arrangement of these matters is an 
affair of great importance, and especially the most eligible 
method of forming the /evel or flat at the bottom of the 
hold. Of late, the employment of natives, in leveling 
for, and stowing the teas, is very much practised. These 
workmen are called Steevidores, und are usually very 


| chin you wery fine voyage,” 


required for the voyage. 

Olo Acow himself comes on the last day, and brings 
with him the parting presents. Every man in the ship 
receives a cumshaw, according to his rank. These offer- 
ings usually consist of large baskets of oranges and pots 
of sweetmeats, and are supplied in such abundance that 
it is difficult to know where to stow them, on account 
of the close quarters assigned to each person during the 
It may readily be supposed that 
these presents are given and received with the kindliest 
so that when the capstan bars are manned, and 


passage. 


feelings, 
the anchor raised to the music of the seaman’s song, 
hearty good wishes are exchanged between many of the 
natives and the Fan-quis. 

A kindly shake of the hand, and the words “TI chin- 
accompany the departure of 
the old man over the side of the vessel into his boat. As 
the ship slowly moves down with the ebbing tide, and 


| the sails are successively spread to the wind, the com- 


| pradore’s san-pan is left behind, and as a last effort of 


good-will, the kindly Chinaman performs for the foreign- 


' ers that religious ceremony which they show no inelina- 


tion to perform for themselves. The basket of exploding 


s t : 
crackers is raised aloft, the ghos-papers lighted, and a 


successful voyage is implored of the gods of the winds 


| and waters, by the clashing of the brazen gong. 


| rities. 


As the Indiaman moves down the river by the force 
of both wind and current, she is cheered by many of 
the vessels she is passing, and successively leaves be- 
hind her the First and Second Bar. The Grand Chop 
has some time previously been procured from the autho- 
This is a document similar to the European 
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passports, which cannot be obtained until all the port 


customs have been paid, and the ship’s accounts settled | 


in a proper manner. The paper is sent ashore to the 


mandarins at the Bocca Tigris, and after being duly ex- | 


amined, the vessel is allowed to leave the river without 
being fired upon by the guns of Annahoy. The govern- 
ment, however, is well aware that the fear of their can- 
nonading would not deter the foreigners from evading 
the duties, if they were so inclined; but in this case the 
security men would be squeezed out of the money, which 
the foreign barbarians were unwilling to pay. 

After a short stay at the roadstead of Lintin, where 
any further supply of silk requited is taken on board, 
the anchor is once more raised, and the Peak sinks 
slowly in the horizon. he Isles of the Ladrones are 
then successively passed, but at this bleak season they 
are not inviting. The sides of the hills are no longer 
clothed with vegetation, and the pale shadows thrown 
on the rocky grounds render their appearance more than 
ordinary steril. ‘The occupations of the pilots and fish- 
ermen at this dreary time of the year have lost all their 
charms, and the general appearance of nature is differ- 
ent from what it was in the summer season. The last 
trace of China, however, is quickly left behind, not with- 
out some feelings of regret; the full force of the mon- 
soon is thrown upon the extended studding-sails, and 
the ship then rattles through the water at the rate of 
nine or ten knots an hour, on the way to the happy 
shores of old England. 

Before taking a final departure from the shores of the 
Celestial Empire, let us stay for a few minutes to say a 
few words about its inhabitants. 

It will be generally allowed that very erroneous opi- 
nions have prevailed in Europe with regard to the charac- 
ter of the Chinese, and the degree of civilisation to which 
they have arrived. A great proportion of the more un- 
enlightened classes, even of England, look upon the sons 
of Han as a peculiar and odd kind of savages or bar- 
barians, and are almost unwilling to believe that such 
outlandish people possess any useful or praiseworthy in- 
stitutions, 

It is hoped that the perusal of these volumes, with 
the excellent works which have been lately written on 
China, will tend to dispel this illusion, One of the main 
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in many cases is very light; black eyes; black, straight, 
strong and thin hair; little or no beard ; head of a square 
form, with small and low forehead; broad and flattened 
face, with features running together ; the glabella flat and 
very broad ; nose small and flat; rounded cheeks, project- 
ing externally ; narrow and linear aperture of the eyelids ; 
eyes placed very obliquely ; slight projection of the chin; 
large ears; thick lips. The stature, particularly in the 
countries near the north pole, is inferior to that of Eu- 
ropeans,”’* 

These characters, which are intended to describe the 
Mongolian race generally, are not equally observable in 
all the people who come under that head. ‘There are 
usually peculiarities, by which those of each separate 
nation may be distinguished, while there are many indi- 
viduals who are so dissimilar from the rest of their coun- 
trymen, that they appear to belong to one of the other 
varieties. Thus among the natives of China there are 
a few who, if they were suitably dressed, might easily 
be mistaken for Europeans, and although the subjects of 
his celestial majesty are not in general remarkable for 
their beauty, yet there are many amongst them, both 
males and females, who would be considered very good- 
looking even in England. 

The Chinese, whom the visiter to Canton has an op- 
portunity of seeing, are about the middle size. ‘There 
is a remarkable difference in the colour of their skin. 
The mandarins, ladies, and gentlemen, who are constant- 
ly in the shade, are of a light brownish tint, or at most 
of that shade called by us brunet or brunette, and infe- 
rior in depth to that of many European Portuguese and 
Spaniaids. But the coolies, fishermen, and others, who 
are exposed to the burning rays of the sun, are much 
more swarthy. A great peculiarity of these people is 


| the almost total absence of hair upon the face or chin, 


objects of the writer has been to show the absurdity of | 
prejudice, and probably no better place than Canton | 
| appear more scanty than with Europeans, either as if 


could be selected for this purpose. ‘The foreigners there 
regard the ratives with dislike and contempt, as if they 
were of au inferior nature. ‘The Chinese, in their turn, 
call the strangers barbarians and Fan-quis, and seem to 
loathe them as real demons and infernal spirits. 
have no kind of sympathy or fellow-feeling with the in- 
habitants of other nations. 

Among the lower orders of either the East or the 
West, a nearly equal degree of dislike towards each 
other will probably be found, 
Paris is as much an object of antipathy as is a foreigner 
to the natives at Canton, 
exists among the higher ranks of society, as they are 
generally better informed, but on this point the Europe- 
ans have the decided superiority over the people of the 
“inner land.” It would be arrogant fer me to claim an 
exemption from preconceived opinions, but I have en- 
deavoured as much as possible to free myself from their 
contro], and have frequently smiled at the odd and un- 
founded notions of both the natives and my own coun- 
trymen, 

When we examine the skull of a Chinaman, we find 
that the general outline is very square, the forehead low 
and narrow, and the facial angle of Camper not quite 
so large as in that of a European. The malar bones 
are unusually large and high, the ossa nasi small, and 
the orbits distant from each other. These appearances 
are noticed by the ordinary observer, but there are other 
minor peculiarities of great importance in the eyes of 
the physiologist. The organs of form, size, individuality, 
constructiveness, and imitation, are usually much deve- 
loped, and the phrenologist is able to trace the national 
characteristics of pride and vanity. Philoprogenitive- 
ness is but moderately developed. 


A Chinese in London or | 


They | 


so that mustachoes or beards are rarely observed except 
with the aged. The labour of the native barber is there- 
fore almost exclusively devoted to the crown of the head, 
to shave it according to the Tartar regulation. This 
fashion, which at first was so hated, that many people 
preferred losing their heads rather than submit to the 
tonsure, is now highly esteemed and considered very be- 
coming. The hair of the head of both males and fe- 
males is invariably of a jet black colour, and grows in 
abundance. 

The whole of the integuments of the head and face 


the parts were swollen, or that a heavy weight was con- 
stantly depending from the end of the queve behind, 
thus drawing the skin forcibly backwards. This seems 
to cause the tightness over the eyes and scantiness of the 


| lids, with the semilunar arch at the inner angle remark- 


ably prominent. This characteristic of the Chinese face’ 
is occasionally met with in English families, and I have 
seen the deformity in some degree remedied by dividing 
the constricted portion. The habits of gravity to which 


| they are so early and constantly trained, and the novel 


More liberality of sentiment | 


features and complexion, make the stranger at first im- 


| agine, that the natives are all alike, and are wanting in 


expression of countenance. This idea soon wears away, 
however, as he becomes accustomed to them, and he 
finds as much character in each individual here as else- 
where. 

It is impossible in the present state of knowlege, to 
account for the varieties which are found among animals 
at the present day. Physiologists have very much dis- 


| puted, how far the human body becomes modified by 


the continued operation of external causes. ‘The learned 
author above quoted gives the following opinion :—*«In 
all the changes which are produced in the bodies of 
animals by the action of external causes, the effect ter- 


| minates in the individual; the offspring is not in the 


In the division of the human species into five varie- | 
ties by Blumenbach, Lawrence, and others, the Chinese | 


are classed with the Mongols, Calmucks, Burats, Siam- 
ese, Kamtschadales, Laplanders, Esquimaux, &c. &c. 
under the title of the Mongolian variety. The general 
characteristics of this race are—* An olive colour. which 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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slightest degree influenced by them, but is born with the 
original properties and constitution of the parents, and 
a susceptibility only of the same changes when exposed 
to the same causes. One of the most striking illustra- 
tions of the truth of this principle is to be found in 
China. It has been the national fashion or custom there, 
for the females of the upper classes to have their feet re- 
duced to full one third of their natural dimensions, and 
yet at the present day, after a repetition of the same 
process for centuries, the children are born without the 
slightest defect, and have to undergo the same operation. 

It appears that all the alterations which can be pro- 


* Lawrence's Lectures, page 555. 


duced in the habits or forms of animals by the action of 
external circumstances, are effected in a short period of 
time, and are not transmitted to the rising generation, 
The degree of variation is also extremely limited. Ac- 
cording to the best naturalists, “The greatest departure 
from a common type—and it constitutes the maximum 
of variation as yet known in the animal kingdom—is 
exemplified in the races of dogs which have a supernu- 
merary toe on the hind foot, with the corresponding 
tarsal bones; a variety analogous to one presented by 
six-fingered families of the human race,”’* 

If it be true, but to me it appears very doubtful, that 
the dark races of mankind are naturally inferior to the 
light coloured in intelligence and moral feeling, it will 
be allowed that the Chinese deserve to rank at the head 
of those, so called, inferior human beings. They have 
arrived at a very high degree of civilisation, and although 
they have probably continued stationary for thousands 
of years, this is, I should think, more to be attributed to 
the peculiarity of their nationul customs and opinions, 
than to any deficiency of mental endowments. 

China has produced as great statesmen, legislators, 
and moralists, as most other countries, and stores of wis- 
dom will doubtless yet be discovered in the at this time 
almost unexplored regions of their literature. They 
possess also a great number of institutions which in 
some measure rival those of Europe. As a nation, they 
may be considered extremely learned, and although a 
very unfavourable specimen is exhibited in the neigh- 
bourhood of the provincial city, the state of morality, 
according to their notions, is tolerably high throughout 
the empire. 

How then shall we account for the disdain which is, 
in a manner, unjustly entertained towards the sons of 
Han by the people of the West? It is, in my opinion, 
founded almost entirely upon their unwarlike, cowardly 
character. 

The brave and strong naturally feel contempt for the 
weak and pusillanimous, especially if they are at the 
same time conceited and overbearing. If the Chinese 
were as courageous and powerful as they are intelligent, 
they would be regarded in a very different light by Eu- 
ropeans, 

The art of war in the Celestial Empire is probably at 
as low an ebb as it possibly can be. The system of war- 
fare is bad: the general aiming more to overcome by 
intimidation and corruption than by force of arms. The 
military tactics seem to consist mainly in placing the 
soldiers in curious positions, and at every evolution to 
make them “ pousse un grand cri” to the sound of the 
tambour. The navy is even more contemptible than the 
army ; the whole fleet of men-of-war having been known 
to fly before a single unarmed foreign merchantman. 
The arms are, in addition, badly made, the cannon formed 
of base metal and ill cast, and the gunpowder so weak 
that the cannon-balls appear often to fall out of the 
mouths of the guns. It is doubtful even whether every 
soldier does not manufacture this explosive material for 
his own use. 

Even if the native government saw the necessity for 
a reform, it would probably be a long series of years be- 
fore such a change could be effected, as to render the 
Chinese fit to compete in warfare with any of the west- 
ern nations. The present system of national education 
and manners is the very worst to rear a hardy and 
courageous soldiery ; but in my opinion proper training 
would effect a great deal in this way in a short space of 
time. A Spanish writer, quoted in the Canton Register 
some time back, says, “that the Chinese, if properly 
trained, instead of being the worst, would make some of 
the finest soldiers in the world.” The labouring classes 
of people whom you meet near Canton, are remarkably 
fine made men, and are muscular and active to a de- 
gree. 

Although seen in their very worst phase up the Can- 
ton river, the stranger cannot help thinking highly of 
the Chinese. For my part, I cannot avoid bearing to- 
wards them somewhat of the same feelings of respect as 
the English opium eater has so beautifully expressed : 
“The mere antiquity of Asiatic things, of their institu- 
tions, histories, modes of faith, &c., is so impressive, that 
to me the vast age of the race and name overpowers the 
sense Of youth in the individual. A young Chinese 
appears to me an antediluvian man renewed,” 





* Lyall’s Geology, vol. iii, p. 438. 
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~ With kindly feelings towards the « black-haired race,’ 
most heartily do I wish they would consent to a friendly 
commercial treaty being established with the foreigners, 
before their weak and defenceless condition may tempt 
some of the bolder nations of the West to resort to un- 
pleasant expedients—the witima ratio regum. 


THE END. 





Wesand Noa: 


A TALE OF THE DAY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “MATILDA.” 


Che si e no nel capo mi tenzona. 
DANTE. 


At war ‘twixt will and will not. 
© » , SHAKSPEARE. 
dates. rd Creditors, 
PREFACE. 


There are two different charges to which the author of 
a work like the following may expect to be subject— 
either that he has copied too closely from other fictions, 
or that he has sketched too pointedly from individual 
nature. To one of these he may inadvertently have 
rendered himself liable by seeing much of men; to the 


To the acousation of plagiarism, if urged, the author 
can only plead the conscious innocence of any such in- 
tention: to the imputation of personality, unless well 
supported, he would be unwilling to attempt a serious 
answer; fearing, that in so doing, he might justly be 
charged with “the puff indirect,” in supposing his cha- 
racters so well drawn, as to convey to any one the notion 
of individual identity. But for this, however, he could 
most sincerely protest, that he is not aware of any inten- 
tional resemblance in ay one character or passage. 

It would be certainly flattering if the reader of a work 
like this should leave it with a general impression, that 
similar persons in such circumstances, either have, or 
would have acted in a similar manner ; but the author is 
in this instance no more conscious that they have done 
so already, than that they will do so hereafter—and has 
just as much intention to be prophetic as to be personal. 

The writer of the following pages owns, with grati- 
tude, that the. nuexpected favour shown to his former 
little production, was the parent of the present; but be 
is aware, at the same time, that this is not a birth to 
boast of—that popularity is no inheritance—but, on the 
contrary, as was once said by perhaps the only living 
writer who never could have had occasion to apply it to 
himself: «The public will expect the new work to be 
ten times better than its predecessor—the author will 
expect that it should be ten times more popular ; and it 
is a hundred to ten that both are disappointed.” This 
is no doubt generally true; and one may at least imitate, 
in the humility of one’s anticipations, him who is, in 
every other respect, inimitable. 


CHAPTER I. 


From infancy 
They have convers'd, and spent their hours together; 
And though the one hath been an idle truant, 
Omitting the sweet benefit of time: 
Yet hath the other 
Made use and fair advantage of his days, 
His years are young, but his experience old; 
His head unmellow’d, but his judgment ripe : 
He is complete in feature and in mind, 
With all good grace, to grace a gentleman. 
SHAKSPEARE. 


« And bring wax candles,” said the tallest and appa- 
rently the youngest of the two travelers, who had just 
alighted from that almost obsolete mode of conveyance, 
a hack post-chaise, at the door of a small but celebrated 
country inn, on one of the great posting roads of Eng- 
land, 

There was nothing in the mode of this arrival which 
had called for particular care of the new comers from 
any of the busy inmates of the inn, nor had it there- 
fore broken in upon their regular routine of bustling 
inattention. 
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One of the travelers had thrown himself upon a most 
uninviting sofa; and if his present position could for a 
moment have been mistaken for repose, it afforded the 
most conclusive evidence of the dislocating discomforts 
of the hack chaise, after which it was considered a wel- 
come change. 

His companion (the tall gentleman mentioned above), 
continued pacing the small apartment, to stretch his legs, 
an unnecessary task, as, compass-like, two strides mea- 
sured its limits backwards and forwards. 

Upon the next appearance of a waiter, loaded with 
writing-boxes, dressing-cases, &c., he repeated his former 
order in a more authoritative tone—* Take away these,” 
(with a contemptuous intonation,) “and bring wax can- 
dles.” This order evidently excited the attention of the 
waiter towards him who gave it: the idea of a hack 
post-chaise being generally connected, in the mind of the 
knight of the napkin, with such gregarious animals as 
little boys going to school with a single guinea for pocket- 
money, or briefless barristers going the circuit without 
the remotest hope even of that single guinea. Hasten- 
ing to execute the first part of the command, the scrutiny 
which he still continued of him from whom he received 
it, prevented that perpendicular precision which could 
alone render the removal of the culprit “ mutton-fats,”’ 
perfectly inoffensive. And “ Boots,” laden with port- 
manteaus and traveling-bags, meeting them on the 
threshold of the door, the gentle zephyrs by which he 
was accompanied, caused their sudden extinction, and 
carried back their odour as far as the upturned nostrils 
of the gentleman on the sofa, who bad hitherto taken no 
part in the arrangement. 

“So like you, Germain!” he exclaimed, as he start- 
ed up. 

«“ What’s like me,” replied the other, laughing, “ an 
awkward waiter, or a nasty smell ?” 

«“ No—that restless vanity which gives you such an 
unhealthy craving for the good word of all alike who 
cross your path, however unimportant or worthless their 
opinion may be. You could not bear that even in an 
inn, you should be confounded with the common herd, 
and were impatient to buy distinction at the price of a 
pair of wax candles. This is what is so like you—seek- 
ing the bubble reputation even in a waiter’s mouth.” 

This tirade was borne by the other with an imper- 
turbable placidity, which habitual experience of the like 
must have joined with constitutional good-humour to 
produce. 

“« My dear Oakley,” he replied, “ do for once drop the 
cynic this last night: remember, though constant fellow- 
ship has given you the right to say whatever you please 
to me, that our complete separation is about to take away 
your power of doing so; and I would fain hope that 
some little regret at what the future will deprive you of, 
might soften the exercise of the privilege the past has 
given you.” 

He paused a moment; and Oakley, who really liked 
him better than any one else in the world, seeming si- 
lenced by this appeal, and not showing any inclination to 
resume his attack, Germain continued : 

“ Besides, I really don’t see how the no very uncom- 
mon peculiarity of preferring wax candles to tallow, 
should subject one to have one’s whole character dis- 
sected.” 

“ Germain,” resumed Oakley, quietly, but almost 
solemnly, “you have alluded to our long fellowship 
through boyhood and youth: you are right in having 
done so, for the kindly feelings which that has ripened, 
will, [ trust, long survive our present separation ; when, 
had it been the kindred ties of cousinship alone which 
coupled our names, the black coat on the back of the 
one, for the death of the other, would probably have first 
reminded the survivor that the deceased had ever existed. 
For as different as our characters, are likely to be our 
pursuits. Indeed, so strange to me seem all professions 
of regard, that I may as well resume a tone of reproof, 
or you will already be unable to recognise your old friend. 
But call it by what name you like, it is sincere regard 
for you which induces me to tell you, once again, Ger- 
main, that you have a most unhappy facility of character, 
which will lead you to spend your fortune in acquiring 
things you don’t want, and waste your time in doing 
thinks you don’t like ; and that, in over anxiety for other 
people’s approbation, you will soon forfeit your own.” 

« However I may feel convinced I am in the right, I 
never could get the better of the argument with you: 











perbaps that very quality which you call facility, (mean- 
ing weakness,) and which I call candour, predisposes me 
whilst I am listening to you, to acknowledge there is 
some truth in what you are saying, and your firmness 
of character which some might mistake for obstinacy, 
prevents your ever yielding a tittle. But I will put it 
fairly to you, whether any one would have supposed the 
sentiments you have just uttered, to be those of a young 
man of one-and-twenty, and whether you think it was 
any advantage at that age to have acquired the character 
you did last month at Paris, where, as we were always 
seen together, they compared us to English summer 
weather. I was the smiling sun-shiny morning, and you 
were the cold cloudy evening that followed.” 

“ There,” interrupted Oakley, “ that is what I complain 
of: it is never your own opinion upon any subject. 
What people said at Paris you repeat. But that can 
make no impression upon me, though it is all in con- 
firmation of my argument that it does but too much 
upon you.” And as he said this, he began stirring the 
fire violently, perhaps instinctively, at the mention of an 
English summer’s evening, for it was the 10th of August, 
and the weather was truly national. 

« There,” said Germain, “as you have interrupted me, 
I must interrupt you. Look! you have put out the fire 
| with your violence ; that is what I complain that you do 
|in society, which you enter as stiff and as cold as a 
| poker, and attempt to carry all by storm. Now I should 

have insinuated myself gently, and have soon been 1e- 
| ceived with reviving warinth, and partaken of its influ- 
ence. Much as you know, you have yet to learn the 
magic of manner.” 

“The gilding that makes falsehood and folly pass 
current,’ muttered Oakley, as the entrance of the land- 
lady herself with the first dish prevented further reply. 
This unusual condescension on the part of the portly 
dame towards travellers in a chatter-box, (a8 a post-chaise 
is denominated by its familiars,) was entirely produced 
by that order of Germain’s which had originated the late 
discussion between himself and his friend. They had 
at first been considered as common-place guests, every- 
sort of customers, but the wax candles threw a new light 
upon their characters ; and as soon as it was promulgated 
in the bar that the gentlemen in “the Sun’? had asked 
for wax lights, then the possibility that they might be 
greater men than had been at first supposed, seemed to 
break at once on the whole establishment. ‘The land- 
lady, even at the sacrifice of her papillottes, prepared to 
head the enlivening procession. ‘The landlord looked 
out for one of the illegitimate offspiing, born of the 
clandestine connection of sloe-juice and raspberry vine- 
gar, in hopes that claret would next be asked for, and the 
waiter prepared to throw away a random shot or two of 
“my lord,’ and “your lordship,” which he thought 
could do no harm, whether they hit the right mark or 
not. ‘The visits of the landlord and landlady were “ few 
and far between,” and could not be felt as interruptions, 
but the waiter seemed determined, if possible, to gratify 
his curiosity at the expense of the patience of its objects. 
Nothing could get him out of the room. 

In the mean time, our travellers found occupation 
enough before them to prevent their unbroken silence 
from being irksome. But when in despair at their taci- 
turnity, the waiter at length took his leave, Germain 
broke out. 

“It may be your taste to go through life as if every 
man’s hand was against you, and yours equally against 
every man; but I don’t see how it canever be a reproach 
to any one to be able hereafter to say, ‘I have bought 
golden opinions from all sorts of people.’ ” 

« What an accidentally apt quotation !”’ retorted Oak- 
ley. ‘You may well say ‘ golden’ opinions, for yours 
are bought, and that with gold. It is such golden opi- 
nions that will continue to procure for you attachment 
like that of Mademoiselle Zepbyrine, friendship like that 
of Monsieur Partout.” 

Towards the conclusion of Oakley’s last sentence, 
the waiter had returned with a second instalment of 
mutton chops, followed by an assistant with the reserve 
of mashed potatoes, 

«“ Hush—hush !” interrupted Germain, who had par- 
ticular reasons for not wishing the point last mentioned 
to be argued in open court. 

The fact alluded to was this :—Every one knows that 
there is always a “rage” at Paris, and this—be it hero 
or man-monkey—book or bonnet—singer or monster— 
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supersedes in its ephemeral existence every other object 
of attraction. This rage of the moment, when Germain 
first went to Paris, was Mademoiselle Zephyrine, pre- 
miere danseuse at the Grand Opera. The list of her 
admirers comprised all, and every degree. As was once 
said or sung by a witty friend of mine of a celebrated 


English actress, 
«“ Her flowing curls entangled earls, 
Her ankles county members,” 
It was absolutely necessary for every one who had any 
pretensions to taste, to be to a certain point in love with 


| as he slowly dropped asleep. 


her; but Germain, who was always very susceptible, | 


passed this certain point, and committed, accordingly, | 


manifold follies. 
At this time, however, a useful and ornamental ac- 
quaintance of his, Monsieur Partout, came to his assistance. 


This convenient friend had previously endeavoured to | 


initiate him into the mysteries of the Salon, at appre- 
ciating the charms of which he had found him rather 
slow, and he now came to communicate the pleasing 
intelligence that Zephyrine admired his “ maintien,” and 
“air poble,” that she had quite a sentiment for him, in 
short, that she preferred him decidedly to all her other 
adwirer It never occurred to Germain that any part 
of that decided preference could be at all attributed to 
the very handsome settlement obscurely hinted at by 
Partout, and immediately executed by him; till the illu- 
sion was dispersed by hearing, one fine morning, that 
this fdus .ichates, this faithfal friend, had gone bodkin 
between settlement and sentiment in a chaise de poste 
on a provincial professional trip to Bordeaux. His vani- 
ty had been deeply wounded by the ridicule of the whole 
transaction—it had hastened his departure from Paris, 
and any allusion to it was still disagreeable. 

Oakley and Germain had been (as indeed they have 
stated for themselves) educated almost like brothers. 
They were both orphans, and related on the female side, 
their mothers having been sisters. Germain had ir- 
herited an ample, if not splendid paternal property. 
Oakley had very great expectations from a maternal 
uncle ; his mother (who had made an imprudent match) 
being the eldest sister of the two, His present destina- 
tion was to answer the first sommons of his uncle to 
visit him. He and Germain had just returned from a 
continental tour, had dropped carriages and couriers at 
Calais, and it being the dead time of year in London, 
had passed through that smoky wilderness without stop- 
ping. Germain had resisted Oakley’s request that he 
would accompany him totheir joint uncle, partly because 
the old gentleman, whom he had never seer, had the 
reputation of being a gloomy recluse, and no one had a 
more Instinctive borror than Germain of putting him- 
self ina situation to be bored ; and partly because he 
could not bear the appearance of interfering with what 
had always been considered as Oakley's expectations in 
that quarter: and as the character of this unknown uncle 
was notoriously capricious, there was no telling what 
fancies he might take if his two nephews presented them- 
selves together, 

Germain’s present intention therefore was to take the 
opportanity of paying a visit to an old private tutor of 
his, Mr. Dormer, who lived at a petiy pastoral parsonage, 


spot where he and his friend 


about filty miles from the sj 


were about to separate. 

It was with this person, and at this parsonage, that he 
had passed almost the only period during his education 
that he had been divided from Oakley, For when 
they both left school, he not being considered steady 
enough to be trusted at college so soon as his friend, had 
therefore been sent to this intermediate purgatory, as at 
the time he called it—vet afterwards, he found his time 
pass pleasantly enough there; and whilst he gave to 


| have engaged myself 
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yet the thought of seeing her again caused a pleasing | 
sensation as he called to mind the cheerful eye, the fresh | 
fair skin, and the frequent display of the most brilliantly | 
white teeth in the world, which followed the ever ready 
laugh at the worst of his jokes. And when the friends | 


separated for the night, thongh the ample justice done to 
the late sapper might have been supposed likely to make 
disagreeable impressions survive upon a restless pillow, | 
yet it was upon the fancied form, not of Mademoiselle | 
Zephyrine, but of Fanny Dormer, that his eyes closed, 
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CHAPTER II. 


There’s no art 
To find the mind’s construction in the face: 
He was a gentleman on whom I built 
An absolute trust. 


SHAKSPEARE. 


The next morning, having despatched an early break- 
fast, our travellers were becoming rather impatient at | 
the slowness of the progress of the preparations making 
for their separate departures, when these preparations 
were suddenly interrupted by an arrival which at once | 
engrossed the attention of the whole establishment, and 
in a moment collected from hole and corner every one, 
from the Landlady down to Boots. 

It was a post-chaise and four which came clattering 
up to the door; and the sudden jerk with which it stop- | 
ped, and the loud cry of “first and second turn out,” 
which followed, rousing its slumbering burden, caused 
him to raise himself from his Dormeuse. Germain re- 
cognised the well-known Frederick Fitzalbert, whose 
acquaintance he had made last winter at Paris. The 
recognition was speedy and mutual. 

« Ah! Germain, my dear fellow,” said Fitzalbert, rub- 
bing his eyes and giving a portentous yawn, “ how goes | 
it? What, you too, I suppose, have been dreaming of 
to-morrow ?” 

Germain, to whom to-morrow conveyed no distinct idea, 
and who had been dreaming of nothing at ail, (except, 
perhaps, a little of Fanny Dormer,) was rather at a loss 
for a reply. But Fitzaibert soon enlightened him by 
continuing— 

« Latimer has lent me Peatburn Lodge, and [ am to 
have his moors all to myself—where are you going to?” | 

“ Why, as I am but just returned from Paris, I have 
not been able to make any arrangements, and therefore | 
I have not * stammered Germain, struggling in vain | 
against a sense of shame at not having any moors to 
shoot upon; when five minutes before, he would as soon 
have repined at not having the mines of Golconda. 

Fitzalbert was one of those whose good word was 
conceived at once to confer fame in the world of fashion, 
He had taken a great fancy to Germain at Paris, and in 
the course of their acquaintance had much amused him 
with his ever ready turn for quizzing, the recollection of | 
which talent, however Germain had enjoyed it when ap- 
plied to others, had left a feeling of fear lest it should be 
exercised against himself. I have not got any moors,” 
he therefore reluctantly acknowledged. 

*“ You had much better come with me, then, my dear 
fellow,” said Fitzalbert; “you shall have a separate 
beat and a separate bed, and for the rest of the four and 
twenty hours | shall be delighted with your company.” 


“T should like it very much,” said Germain, “but I 
9 








The Rev. Mr, Dormer and Rosedale Rectory were on 
the threshold of his lips, but he checked himself; for 
though the mere fact of paying a visit to an old parson 


| might only be reckoned a twaddle, yet he could not bear 


| the idea of the cross-examination which might follow ; 


Oakley, as a reason for his visit, that “it was a proper | 
attention to the best old fellow in the world,” there came | 


into his calculations of the expediency of it, certain re- | 


collections of one Favuny Dormer, whose unbounded 
admiration of him, during his stay there, had been by 
no means unwelcome, and had called fora return in kind 
from him. In short, when he went away, he had felt as 
if actually in love-—and though the time that had inter- 
vened, and other impressions which had interposed, had 
occasionally caused him a little to doubt, upon recollect- 
ing some of the boyish couplets in which he used to 
celebrate her charms, whether there might not be almost 
as much imagination in the facts, as poetry in the metre, 


and it seemed little Jess than suicide, to run the chance | 
of offering to his satirical friend such a fund for ridicule 
as “ pastoral parsonage,” « private tutor,” “ pretty daugh- 
ter,” and “ first love,” compared to which fair game, the 
Joan even of Lord Latimer’s moors, abundant as they 
might prove, would afford but poor promise of sport. | 
He therefore left that sentence unfinished, and replied 
instead; “ But I have neither gun nor shooting dress 
with me.” 

“Oh! as for that,” said Fitzalbert, «I have four guns | 
with me—a Joe, a John, and two Eggs, from which I 
choose according as I feel in the morning. You may | 

1 


always have any one of the other three; and as to shoot- 


ing costume, I believe I have got with me all the differ. 
ent dresses of the last five years, most of which have 
never been worn.” 

kt need hardly be added, that the end of all this was, 


that Germain was persuaded to alter his destination, and 


| to accompany Fitzalbert to Peathurn Lodge. 


«“ Then, instead of sleeping over another stage,” said 
Fitzalbert, «I will dress here, and be ready for you ina 
few minutes. Here, Le Clair, take out all this lumber, 
and make room for Mr. Germain,” added he, opprobri- 
ously shoveling out new publications by the dozen, 
which had hitherto slept quietly, side by side with him, 
and were now discarded with leaves as yet uncut, and 
the stiffness of still unbroken boards. 

“And what am I to do with all these?” asked Le 
Clair. 

« Leave them here, to be sure; let the chamber maids 
study sentiment from the novels, and tbe post boys learn 
geography from the travels—they will have found their 
proper level at last. But,” added he to Germain, “ who 
is that with you?” 

“ Oakley ; you must remember him at Paris.” 

« What, still inseparable! Have you not got quit of 
him yet?’ Well, my Frankenstein, I must rid you of 
Le Monstre, as we used to call him.” 

When Germain went to take leave of Oakley, and to 
announce to him that he was going grouse-shooting with 
Fitzalbert—* Grouse-shooting ?” asked Oakley ; * well, 
remember that Fitzalbert is sometimes supposed a—a 
pretty good long shot at a pidgeon, that’s all.” 

Before Germain could reply, it was announced that 
Fitzalbert was ready, and the cousins took a hasty leave 


| of each other; for though there was an end of their 
| companionship, yet as they had purposed shortly to meet 
| in London, they did not consider this separation as final. 


Vitzalbert was one of the best specimens of that sect 
whose whole soul is centred in self; for, after having 
well. weighed and duly considered the question in all its 
bearings, provided he was perfectly convinced tbat no 
possible inconvenience could arise to himself, he would 
rather do a good-natured thing than not. And he was 
even supposed to have derived real satisfaction from the 
pleasure his doing so gave to others. But most of his 
actions originated in more compound calculations ; for 
as his objects were never on a grand scale, his acute and 
calculating character would enable him to foresee ad- 
vantages to himself from trifles, which a more enlarged 


| mind or a more careless disposition would alike have 


overlooked. Whether it was from the successful exertion 
of these qualities, or from some other cause, he was one 


| of those phenomena which puzzle the world—a man 


who, without any visible means of subsistence, always 
continued in the enjoyment cf every luxury, whilst dis- 
tress and ruin were constantly assailing his more wealthy 
companions. He was constitutionally good-humoured, 
and he had such a happy knack in conversation, that 
though he never spared an absent friend, the attack 
seemed at once unintentional and irresistible—be liked 
him even whilst he lashed. He could expose his most 
secret follies with an air of regard, and if the object of 
the general laugh he had just raised had entered the 


| room at the moment, every one would rather have ex- 


pected bim to join in the jest than to resent it. All his 
qualities, as an agreeable member of sucicty, were crowned 
by an easy off-hand manner, which most people avowedly 


| (and probably all) really prefer to the Grandison, Gold- 


stick sort of address. 

There were many reasons which induced him to take 
up Germain: first, his society was welcome, as that of a 
cheerful, agreeable, good-humoured fellow, who, he ob- 
served with pleasure, had a great respect for him, In 
the next place, Germain’s fortune, connections, and per- 
sonal qualifications, evere such as to entitle him to make 
a great figure in the world when he should come out; 
and Fitzalbert had experience enough of the world to 
know that there is an awkward period, when a young 
man is not quite fledged, when a Jittle attention goes a 
great way, and is afterwards gratefully remembered. 
Then, perhaps, (for it was by no means a trifle beneath 
his consideration,) he easily perceived that Germain was 
not much of a sportsman ; and as he was going to shoot 
principally for book, and to boast of it afterwards, be had 
no objection to a foil. 

Fitzalbert was in high spirits, and as well inclined to 
be amusing, as Germain was to be amused. The jour- 
ney was therefore agreeable to both parties, though of the 
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topics chosen by Fitzalbert, some might in less skilful 
hands have been tiresome, and others offensive. — 

He expatiated, in the first place, at very considerable 
length, upon the peculiar merits of every thing about or 
belonging to himself—his carriage, his dogs, and his 
dress; from this, by an easy transition, he became in- 
quisitive about Germain’s private concerns, and those, 
too, of a more important description, such as his fortune, 
his prospects, future plans, &c. But the manner in 
which he handled these subjects made even his egotism 
interesting, and gave an appearance of friendly concern 
to his idle curiosity. These topics being at length ex- 
hausted, it was natural that, as they approached Peatburn 
Lodge, Lord and Lady Latimer should be brought upon 
the tapis. Of them Germain (who, it must be recollect- 
ed, was not fairly launched into the world,) had only 
heard just enough to make him wish to hear more. 

“I must take the very first opportunity to make you 
acquainted with the Latimers,” said Fitzalbert. « Lati- 
mer,” continued he, “to ninety-nine men in a hundred, 
would seem one of themselves—that is, he drives a cad 
down the same streets, and sits in the same club-window 
—but he has, or rather had, qualities of a higher order. 
Ilis talents are rusted by indolence, and his principles 
warped by prejudice. It is his misfortune to combine 
with a naturally generous disposition, an irresistible in- 
clination to be sharp and knowing, which he has acquired 
in the world. He would lend a friend a thousand pounds, 
and do him out of ten of it. He would give all he has, 
and take all he can get—an exchange by no means ad- 
vantageous; and as he himself boasts of his littleness, 
and no one is equally busy iu telling of his liberality, the 
balance in coin and character is against him; and all 
this for want of some adequate employment for an active 
mind.” 

«And Lady Latimer?” interrupted Germain, to 
whom this portrait of her lord did not appear particularly 
attractive. 

«“ Oh, I cannot attempt to describe her, either in person 
or character ; only by way of warning, don’t fall in love 
with her.” 

“Who was she ?” asked Germain, adopling the regu- 
lar routine of enquiry upon such occasions. 

« A Sydenham—Lady Louisa Sydenham. She and 
Latimer came out the same year, and were both very 
much admired. In short, they were the talk of the hour. 
I believe it bored them always to hear their names coupled, 
and so they married—a very effectual expedient, for no 
one now ever mentions them together.” 

“Let me see,” said his companion, “ Sydenham— 
then she was a daughter of Lady Flamborough.” 

“Yes,” rejoined Fitzalbert, «her first and hitherto 
only successful speculation, If any thing could have 
warned off Latimer, it would have been the dread of 
Lady Flamborough’s maneuvring. As for Caroline and 
Jane, I should be sorry to prophesy their fate, pretty girls 
as they are. By the by, suppose, after all, she was to 
catch you? You are rather sentimental, I think, and I 
foresee she will certainly make a dead set at it.” 

There was something in the tone in which this was 
said, too nearly approaching to banter, to be perfectly 
pleasing to Germain. The idea, too, of being “ caught,” 
was in itself not flattering, and, after all, made it more 
mortifying. He could not help looking a little disgusted, 
which being perceived by Fitzalbert, who had no wish 
to produce any such effect, he turned the conversation. 

“T dined, for my sins,” he resumed, “ with Lady 
Flamborough yesterday, just before I set out. It was 
her first culinary attempt since the death of my lord, 
and was undertaken in consequence of balls and acci- 
dental rencontres being at an end, as a desperate attempt 
to bring Sir Gregory Greenford to the point before they 
all separated for the season. Quite a failure; I never 
shall forget her look of despair, when the feelings of the 
managing mistress of the house struggled with those of 
the manceuvring mother, when she perceived that the 
petits patés and patés mélés had got next each other, 
and that Coroline and the baronet had not.” 

All further discussion of the disasters of the last even- 
ing was interrupted by the deepening shades of the pre- 
sent bringing them to their destination. 

Peatburn Lodge was situated in a deep glen, in the 
midst of extensive moors. In front, a brook meandered 
through the meadow, which interposed between a small 
neglected flower-garden and the steep banks of the 
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attempt at a pleasure-ground, for the twenty yards of 
gravel road that led from the gate of the garden to the 
front door, had been carefully raked and rolled for their 
arrival. The house was small, and though it had some 
distinguishing marks of a gentleman’s residence, yet it 
seemed as if it had been promoted from the ranks, and 
had at some time been a bona fide cottage. 

The whole scene was one, the impression of which 
must have depended upon the state of the spirits when 
it was visited. But at present the sun was setting bril- 
liantly, and gave a gaiety to all around, as stepping from 
their carriages, Germain and Fitzalbert strolled through 
the long grass which divided the weed-grown plots of 
the flower-garden, where various rare plants were grow- 
ing wild, and left to themselves to struggle with briars 
and brambles for their existence. 

«« These were Lady Latimer’s handy work the year she 
was married,” said Fitzalbert. ‘“ Latimer has not been 
here since. You probably never heard of an old savage 
who lives not far from here, Lord Rockington ?” 

«“ Only my uncle,” said Germain. 

“'True—so he is; but never mind: uncles I reckon 
fair game. But, as I was saying, Latimer had a Jawsuit 
with your uncle about boundaries, and was cast wrong- 
fully, as he says; and, though this new limitation was 
twenty miles off, he said he would as soon shoot fowls in 
a farm-yard, as come here to be cramped and confined. 
They talk of the deadly feuds of wild Indians; but for 
genuine unconquerable hatred, give me country neigh- 
bours in this Christian country.” 

A plain but ample supper, provided by the game- 
keeper’s wife, was here a welcome interruption ; and by 
the help of a most minute examination and trial of all 
the four guns, they contrived to get throagh the rest of 
the evening. 
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CHAPTER III. 
Wilt theu hunt? 
The hounds shall make the welkin answer them, 
And fetch shrill echoes from the hollow earth. 
SHAKSPEARE. 

«“ What sort of a morning?” said Fitzalbert to Le 
Clair, as he entered his room at six, the prescribed hour. 

“Fine, only rather thick—a sort of fog,” was the 
reply. 

“ Ay—only heat: it will be a broiling day; so, call 
Mr. Germain immediately.” 
“ Now for it,” said Fitzalbert, rising from the break fast- 
table, and walking towards the window: “ why, it can’t 
mean to rain!” he added, in a tone of mingled astonish- 
ment and reproach. 
But i# certainly did mean to rain; and any suspense 
on the subject that it might have maintained was thrown 
aside, now that it had them perfectly equipped, com- 
pletely breakfasted, and utterly resourceless at this early 
hour. 
Nor was this the worst. Rain alone, if light, might 
be braved—if heavy, could not last: but it had now ac- 
quired a most formidable auxiliary. ‘The sort of fog,” 
from which Fitzalbert’s sanguine expectations had arti- 
cipated heat, had already, when they came to the win- 
dow, enveloped the heather-topped hill opposite. Slowly | 
descending, it wound about the straggling fir plantation ; 
still thickening as it advanced, it gave a gigantic appear- 
ance to the cattle browsing on the lower pastures, as for 
a while they were still indistinctly seen—then Lady 
Latimer’s neglected exotics looked more than ever un- 
happy under its influence: at last, even these were com- 
pletely obscured, and not an object could be distinguished 
beyond the fresh marks left by their own recent arrival 
on the otherwise unbroken surface of the gravel road. 
Each wheel-track was soon a running stream, and every 
hoof-mark contained water enough to reflect the patter- 
ing rain. 
Fitzalbert had watched the progress of the storm with 
a whistle, which Germain was too observant to mistake 
for indifference; and though he did not care so much 
for the disappointment himself, yet as he could suggest 
no adequate topic of consolation, he prudently said 
nothing. 
“ Pleasant was all that Fitzalbert at length ex- 
claimed ; but no word, or words, could have conveyed so 
much as the look which he alternately cast at an old- 


? 


clothed with a straggling fir plantation. There was no | | 


he dilapidations of the breakfast-table, which showed 
that even that resource was numbered with the things 
that were past. 

The horror of this situation was increased by learning, 
1com the most weather-wise of the local authorities, that 
ais was what was called in that part of the country, a 

ea-fret; and that its usual duration was three days. 
.ord Latimer’s limits were even more circumscribed by 
he German Ocean on one side, than they were by Lord 
‘ockington on the other; and his marine majesty some- 
imes proved, as on the present occasion, the most en- 
roaching and intrusive neighbour of the two. It is no 
rawback upon Fitzalbert’s general estimation of his 
ciend, that as he looked round at the book-shelves, he 
egretted at the moment that he had exchanged for him 
hose discarded tomes of which he had spoken so slight- 
ngly—and he would gladly have wished him away, to 
ave had the dullest of the productions of the day, the 
veakest literary bantling that ever dragged out a few 
veeks’ existence, “ dieted on praises, sauced with lies.” 
‘he few apartments were soon ransacked for resources, 
ut without success. In Lady Latimer’s they found a 
iano-forte, some netting-needles, and a paint-box—all 
qually satisfactory! Some neatly bound volumes were 
eized with avidity; but, alas! they turned out to con- 
tin only manuscript music, and water-coloured draw- 
In the course of their search, they stuinbled iato 
he old gamekeeper’s own room: here they did find one 
ook between them—it was about half « The whole duty 

f man,” with the first and last leaves torn out, probably 

or wadding. 

“« By-the-bv,” exclaimed Fizalbert, his noble counte- 
1ance lighting up, evidently with a bright thought, «I 
vonder whether they have any cards in the house: let’s 
end for old Coverdale, and ask.” 

Old Coverdale had been gamekeeper in Lord Latimer’s 
father’s time—but as the present lord had always brought 
all his shooting establishment from Latimer, he had 
(though somewhat superannuated) continued him for 
his negative qualities; for, though he could no longer 
shoot much himself, he would not let any one else shoot 
at all. Fitzalbert, too, having sent his own man with 
his dogs, was independent of the veteran’s somewhat 
rheumatic assistance. 

“ Are there any cards in the house ?” asked Fitzalbert, 
as old Coverdale hobbled in. 

«“ Na, there not Joik,”” growled out the old man, who 
had grown a little methodistical in his solitude, and had 
therefore a horror of such abominations. 

“ But, could not you get us a pack ?” 

“ Why, any thing in loife for you, gentlemen; but 
the gamest shop to find them is Jemmy Macpherson, at 
Boggleby-Moorside: that’s a matter of sax miles, and 
Smoiler ‘Il be matched to get there to-day, for he’s no so 
canny on his legs as might be, and the road’s a we bit 
stony—a power of steep bank-sides—and Jemmy, I 
doubt, will na ha’ gitten his winter stock of any thing 
ull the first October carrier: neither cards, nor vet flan- 
nel,”’ added he, casting a rueful look aé the window, not 
out of it, for that was no longer possible ; and thinking, 
no doubt, that going for one in such weather would 
render the other necessary. 

This last statement, which showed that Jemmy Mac- 
pherson was more famous for the variety of his goods, 
than for the extent of his stock, prevented their propos- 
ing to send any other messenger. 

“ May be you may foind some’at to whoile away the 
toime in yon cupboard,” said he, opening a closet-door 
which they had not yet perceived. 

“Soho!” exclaimed Fitzalbert, as he prepared to 
drag out from under a load of lumber a back-gammon 
board. « Well, we shall at least have a little chicken- 
hazard.” 

A back-gammon board it certainly was; that it only 
contained a skeleton regiment of men, signified not for 
their present purpose. Dice they luckily found, but no 
box. 

“ This will be the very thing,” said Fitzalbert, taking 
one of a row of old Sevres coffee cups, which Mrs. 
Coverdale had arranged on the shelf above; and with 
this ingenious substitute they set to work, and played 
for some hours. 

“ Seven’s the main!” was alternately shouted with 
varying fortunes, and increasing stakes, till at the end of 
the time, Germain rose a winner of four hundred pounds. 
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here ;’ and from this moment he had caught the infec 
tious love of play. 

Fitzalbert did not in any way show the slightest ar 
noyance at the result. ‘To be sure, towards the end « 
the time, he broke six of the coffee cups, but that wa 
very probably an accidental contingency. He seemed i 
much higher spirits than he had been, and the ney 
morning was rewarded by the weather completely re 
lenting, in spite of the saying. He never shot better i 
his life, brought home forty-five brace, and was not 
little gratified at Germain only having att ined a tithe « 
his performances. 

On the next day, the weather, though not decided] 
bad, was rather wild and windy. He proposed an a 
journment to a neighbouring watering-place ; for b 
probably preferred to any chance of obscuring his fo: 
mer brilliant achievements, the being able to say, that 7 
spire of the weather, which drove him away, the one da. 
he was out, he had killed forty-five brace. Germain, wh 
had not been made more fond of shooting by finding hi 
performances so considerably inferior to those of hi 
friend, readily consented. 

Soon after their arrival they sought the beach, whic’ 
was the public promenade, and as usual covered wit! 
those shoals of the productive classes from the inlan 
counties, who annually become amphibious in the au 
tumn, and instead of being pinioned between the counte 
and the wall, sport themselves between high and low 
water mark—naked or clothed—tumbling out of bathing 
machines, or donkey carts—according to the time o 
tide. 

Fitzalbert, part of whose system it was to affect even 
more than he felt of contempt for all that was not use- 
less as well as ornamental, exclaimed— 

«“ A nation of shopkeepers, indeed! but Heaven fore- 
fend that either cloth or cotton goods should be denied 
their periodical plunge into the sea; for [ swear one can 
smell the smoke of steam engines as they pass. Hands 
off, and a broad walk, is all I bargain for.” 

As he said this, Germain felt himself lightly touched 
on the shoulder, and a woman’s voice cried out laugh- 
ingly, “Ah! we've caught you at last, Mr. Germain.” 

Turning suddenly round, he could not be mistaken in 
recognising the form of Fanny Dormer. True, it was 
not exactly what he had recollected—the bright red and 
white was there, but it seemeJ as if the former colour 
had made undue inroads upon the territory of the latter. 
The well rounded form of the growing girl had, per- 
haps, somewhat exceeded its former promise in the full 
The brilliancy of the teeth 
remained unimpaired; but surely their ample display 
had not been always owing to the size of the mouth. 


blown woman before him. 


These reflections passed rapidly through Germain’s 
mind, and had probably their effect upon his counte- 
nance, though not perceived by Fanny, as she gaily con- 
tinued— 

“ Here’s my father—his Iumbago, which caused our 
coming here, would have prevented his catching you—” 

«“ So I despatched my Hebe after you,” interrupted a 
respectable looking middle-aged man, with an intelligent 
countenance, and a still fresh, florid face, though his 
nose tnight be accused of engrossing more than its share 
of the ruby, the origin of which usurpation might be 
convivial, but if constitutional, would excite alarm for 
the future, as to the somewhat unsettled hues of Fanny’s 
complexion, . 

“ How could you play the truant with your old tu- 
tor?” continued he; “ when we got your letter, we de- 
layed our departure from home, and Fanny had prepared 
your favourite whipped syllabub for you, for she never 
forgets any thing,” added the fond father, reciprocating 
an affectionate glance with his dutiful daughter. “ And 
as you also were coming here, it would have been so 
handy, for you might have come bodkin with us in the 
chaise ; you have done so before now—do you remem- 
ber Plateford races ?”’ 

«“ And Wrangleby Sessions Ball?” said Fanny, her 
bright eyes beaming with undisguised pleasure at the re- 
collection. 

“She never forgets any thing, indeed,” thought Ger- 
main, with the reviving consciousness of having made 
rather a fool of himself upon that occasion with the 
rustic beauty. 

“ We thought it so kind of you,” rejoined the father, 
“to recollect your old friends immediately upon your re- 
urn to England; and when we talked you over upon 
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| the receipt of your letter, Fanny eaid that che was afraid 


you would find us rather dull after all the fine people 
you had been living with. Why so, said I, we have not 
changed, and this anxiety to see us shows that he is 
not,” 

Germain was somewhat touched at the good man’s 
simplicity, and not a little ashamed of being ashamed at 
the meeting; so he replied, almost earnestly—* But I 
hope you got my second letter, saying how very sorry I 
was that it was utterly impossible for me to fulfil my 
intention of visiting you.” 

But though his better feelings dictated this excuse, he 


| could not help being annoyed at Fitzalbert’s presence. 
| The imperturbable patience with which this gentleman 


stood all the while, convinced him that he was imbibing 
food for future ridicule; and he feared, not without reason, 
that he should come in for his full share. He could 
not deny that Fanny’s appearance afforded not a little 


| food for the gratification of that taste. 


“She ought to have known,” thought he, “ that so 
small a bonnet must make her face look ten times larger 
—and why that bright green cloth pelisse, which looks 
as if it had formed part of the lining of a pew in her 


| father’s church ?” 


In the pauses of the conversation, he had suspiciously 


watched the movement of his friend’s eyes ; he observed 


them tixed on the ground near Miss Dormer’s feet. Even 
in the height of his infatuation, he had occasionally had 
his misgivings that Fanny Dormer had not a pretty foot ; 
since then his mind had been particularly enlightened 


| on the subject by his trip to Paris, as well as his taste 


| formed during some of his connections in that capital, 


to which allusion has been made, as to the best artificial 


modes of setting off that very attractive part of the per- 


| son. Great was his horror therefore at seeing the ex- 


posure of yawning leather boots, on which Fitzalbert’s 
eyes were riveted: and taking a hasty leave of father 
and daughter, with a promise to call on them, he hurried 
away. J 
« Where in the name of wonder did you pick up those 
treats?” asked Fitzalbert. 

“ Mr. Dormer was the private tutor to whom I was 


condemned on leaving school,” answered Germain. 


«And you consoled yourself with studying Ovid’s 


| Art of Love,” said Fitzalbert, with a suppressed sneer. 


This was the only comment he made at the time, and 


| it was not till long afterwards that Germain discovered 


that no part of the foregoing scene had lost in his hands 
by repetition. Little was he aware that it was his own 
over-evident morbid sensibility to ridicule which gave 
the zest to the exposure, and that a more manly indif- 
ference would have disarmed even Fitzalbert. 

It would be difficult perhaps to define exactly the 
qualifications which ensure at once, without dispute and 
as a matter of course, a fixed position in what is called 
the first society. Birth alone will not do it. Wealth 
not only will not succced alone, but is not always an 
indispensable requisite. Neither personal appearance 


| nor talents will be separately sufficient; yet a fair allow- 


ance of the two combined, and a slight infusion of one 
or both of the other two ingredients, will go far towards 
establishing a claim to its fellowship. But from what- 
ever source the consciousness of this fixed position in 
society is derived, it exempts a person from nothing more 
decidedly than from that which by some is ignorantly 
supposed its characteristic—a propensity to cutting a 
casual acquaintance, on account of his personal appear- 
ance, a weakness which arises from a false alarm that 
the ridicule which attaches to a quiz is catching. Such 
a person, secure of his own situation,—well dressed 
himself, as a matter of course, not of care,—would never 
imagine that there could be contagion in the cut of a 
coat or the make of a gown, and therefore would, even 
in the most public place, without a moment’s uneasiness, 
interchange common civilities with the veriest quiz that 
ever adorned a print shop. But as passports are most 
examined in frontier towns, it is in the outskirts of 


| fashion that those who there occupy uncertain settle- 


ments are most particular about external badges, and 
can see exclusive merit in their own costume, or mortal 
offence in that of another. It is those who dwell on 
what may be called the debateable land of society, who 
are in most constant dread of inroads from without. It 


| is here that slights are incessantly fancied from above, 


| 


and intrusion perpetually feared from below. 
But independent of the situation of society, there is 





an ago at which foar of ridicule is epidemic. The awk. 
ward state, for instance, of having ceased to bea boy, 
without being universally acknowlged to be a man, 
From this state Germain was just emerging. This, of 
course, gave additional terrors to the idea of being quizzed 
about a private tutur, and may account for a little of the 
otherwise indefensible sense of shame he felt at the 
meeting with his former friends, 

For there was much to esteem in the character of 
both father and daughter. Mr. Dormer was an exem. 
plary parish priest, and a kind neighbour to the poor; 
and if (as he never read but on one side of any political 
subject, and never heard either discussed) his prejudices 
had somewhat strengthened in thirty years’ utter secly. 
sion, they were at least sincere, and had never served as 
a stepping-stone to preferment. If he seriously believed 
that it was the intention of half the government, and 
one branch of the legislature, to establish the pope at 
Lambeth, it was an opinion which he shared with many 
who had more opportunities of knowing better. When- 
ever the weekly county paper promulgated the news of 
some fresh attack upon the church, he insisted upon 
drowning the design in a third bottle of port, and sup- 
porting the protestant constitution while destroving his 
own. Yet the headache that followed never was known 
to interfere with the timely composition of the Sunday's 
sermon. 

Fanny Dormer had not escaped the defects almost in- 
separable from a masculine education. Not only she 
was learned, and was not accomplished, but in her slight. 
est movement, almost in her every word, it was evident 
that woman’s care had been wanting. In the innocence 
of her heart, she said all that her high spirits dictated; 
and in the vigour of her fine active person she took every 
kind of manly exercise that youth and health prompted. 
The little defects in her appearance have been noted by 
Germain; but if it must be owned that she could not 
make a decent gown for herself, she made plenty of flan- 
nel petticoats for the poor—and, whatever fault might be 
found with the cut of her outward garment, it still co- 
vered one of the kindest hearts that ever breathed. 

From this character of Mr. and Miss Dormer, it may 
be expected that as Germain had now seen more of the 
world, he might find the one less a model for imitation 
—and the other less an object of attraction than he bad 
done; but that he should expect to derive less instruc- 
tion from the society of the father, or pleasure in the 
company of the daughter, was no excuse for his conduct 
at the meeting; and though his facility of character, and 
anxiety to appear well in the world, may have done 
much in making him dread the ridicule of Fitzalbert, 
yet his youth is the best plea in his palliation. At thirty, 
his conduct would have been inexcusable ; for, as in the 
West Indies, the constant dread of the yellow fever is 
considered a strong symptom that it is lurking in the 
constitution, so an incessant fear of being thought vul- 
gar, is a sure sign of innate and inherent vulgarity, 
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CHAPTER IV. 


This from a dying man receive as certain : 

When you are liberal of your loves and counsels, 

Be sure you be not loose; for those you make friends 
And give your hearts to, when they once perceive 
The Jeast rub in your fortunes, fall away 
Like water from ye, never found again 
But where they mean to sink ye. SHAKSPEARE. 

Oakley was left preparing to obey the summons of 
his uncle, Lord Rockington, to pay him a first visit. It 
has been stated that he had been educated with the idea 
of great expectations from this quarter, but these were 
still uncertain, as Lord Rockington was only his uncle 
on the mother’s side, and though he had no nearer rela- 
tion, the property was entirely in his own power. His 
character, too, was remarkable for singularity, and his 
intentions had never been formally announced. 

The manner in which Oakley’s attendance had now 
for the first time been required, was in itself strange: 
he had received a letter at Paris, desiring him imme 
diately to proceed to London, where he would hear fur- 
ther. Upon his arrival there, he found another letter, 
desiring him to present himself at Rockington Castle dy 
four o’clock in the afternoon of a certain day, and of 
no account to fail in observing the time prescribed. It 
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was to fulfil this injunction that Oakley was now about 
to pursue his journey. 

Lord Rockington was a name that had once made 
considerable noise in the political world. His military 
achievements had in his youth, for a time, even entitled 
his head to swing on signs at ale-house doors, But his 
glories had been suddenly overcast—he had had his re- 
verses, which had caused a reaction of public opinion. 
Impeachment had been threatened, but not persevered 
in. His name, however, was scratched out of the Red 
Book, and his head painted over on the sign-posts. Dis- 
grace had driven him to seek his present retirement, and 
his former reputation, as well as his more recent infamy, 
were speedily alike forgotten in the quick succession 
which followed of greater events, and perhaps greater 
men. Few ever enquired whether he was physically as 
well as politically dead. All know how soon the atten- 
tion of the world is turned, even from characters yet un- | 
developed, and events yet unraveled; and here was a 
man whom the public voice had alternately praised 
and vituperated, each in its highest degree. What more 








could be made of him? Indeed, for many years, Lord 
Rockington’s name was never mentioned, even in those 
circles where it had once been “ familiar in their mouths | 
as household words,” save when now and then it was 
brought on the ¢apis incidentally at Lord Latimer’s, as | 
that of a crabbed old curmudgeon who spoiled sport on | 
the 12th of August. 

When Oakley arrived at the last stage on the main 
road, from whence he was to turn off to his uncle’s, | 
great indeed was the wonderment expressed at his order- | 
ing horses for Rockington Castle; it could not have | 
caused more confusion in the whole stable establishment, | 
if he had desired to be driven to the North Pole. | 

« Why, is not this Lord Rockington’s post eg 

| 


enquired Oakley of the landlord. 

“« Yes, sir, but it’s a matter of twenty miles off,” an- 
swered mine host, “and as to letters, why, for years that 
J have been postmaster, there has never come a single 
one for him, nor have I so much as seen the like of his 
frank.” 

After extracting from the tap-room a drunken ostler, 
who was reported once to have driven Lord Rocking- 
ton’s leaders when a lad, and appealing in vain to his 
recollections on the subject of the road then, and receiv- 
ing only the uniform answer—* Na, he never gi’ed Ia 
drop of owt when I’s gitten them,” the stable conclave 
at length decided, that after Bill had turned out of the 
main road, down Ruggedrut lane, he must enquire the 
way. 

Accordingly, after Bill had at length succeeded in 
convincing his puzzled posters that they were not going | 
their regular stage to , and had made the turning | 
down Ruggedrut lane, constant enquiry was necessary, 
but not always easy, as after quitting the attractive neigh- 
bourhood of the great road, population became thinner, 
and straggling houses were seen but at considerable in- 
tervals. Sometimes their questions were only answered 
by a stupid stare—at others, by “ Rockington’s Castle! 
Na, you munna gang there;” but whenever they suc- 
ceeded in obtaining a direct answer, the road evidently | 
the most overgrown, and apparently the least frequented, | 
was the one pointed out to them. 

Profiting by this hint, when, from no symptoms re- | 
maining of neighbouring habitation, further verbal en- | 
quiries became impossible, Oakley adopted the plan of | 
always taking the turning over which he saw written, 
“No road this way; trespassers will be punished ;” 
construing, under the peculiar circumstances of the | 
case, this regular warning as a direction post to Rock- | 
ington Castle, and the threat which followed into an | 
invitation to choose that path. 

As he advanced, it was impossible that Oakley should | 
not be struck with astonishment at the extraordinary ap- | 
pearance of the whole face of the country ; that which | 
had once been a well cultivated estate was now one vast | 
wilderness. The hedges were unclipped ; the more 
vigorous plants, of which they were composed, had shot | 
up into wild overgrowth, and now remained dotted about | 
in irregular clumps, appearing like a dwarfish forest 
wood. The ground, which had once been tilled to yield 
its varied and successive produce, now offered, over all 
its wide extent of surface, only the rank growth of un- 
cropped herbage; and now and then among the trees 
were seen at intervals the broken remnants of apparently 
ruined buildings. | 
3 








As Oakley’s progress brought him under one of those, 
he was at a loss to account for the present state of the 
dilapidated dwelling, which seemed neither decayed by 
the mouldering hand of time, nor crushed by the sud- 
den wrath of the elements, nor yet stripped by the spo- 
liation of human hands. [t had been rendered utterly 
uninhabitable; the covering of the roof was scattered 


—+ 


around ; and beams and rafters, torn from their resting- | 


place, were confusedly leaning against the bared walls. 
But in the lower rooms the yet unbroken state of the 

casements showed that no wanton mischief had been 

allowed to intrude upon its deserted state since the hour 


of its demolition ; and that this had not been recent, ap- | 


peared from the size of two goodly trees, the unchecked 


growth of which obscured the whole front, and sent | 


their topmost shoots over the broken roof, but when sap- | 


lings had, it seeined, lent their supple twigs to form an 
arbour over the heads of those who had last reposed 


| where were still left the rotten remains of a worm-caten 


bench, 
Oakley afterwards learnt that, upon Lord Rocking- 


ton’s first seclusion, the whole of his estate had been laid | 


waste for the purpose merely of stopping to its utmost 
limits his wanderings, without the chance of his being 
offended with the sight of a fellow-creature. Extrava- 
gant as this may seem, yet solitude was his mania; and 
though he paid filteen thousand a year for it, yet, what 
is not paid by many to secure the constant presence of 
the “human face divine?” and none ever sought society 
with half the eagerness that he shunned it. ‘The pre- 


posterous extent, too, of this sacrifice to a ruling pas- | 


sion, was somewhat diminished by his deriving thirty 
thousand a year from other estates which he never 
visited. 

But though all this may account for the act on the 
mere ground of self-indulgence, fet must deep disap- 
pointinent, and consequent misanthropy, liave conspired 
to harden the heart that could, without a pang, have 
given the order, and unmoved have beheld its execution ; 
for it was just one of those primitive, secluded spots, 
where, in proportion as the social sympathies are unde- 
veloped, attachment to the soil is strongest; and the 
ejectment which left untenanted that one deserted arbour 
which Oakley had passed, destroyed more endearing ties 
and more cherished associations than would have been 
disturbed by a whole century of improvements in a 
crowded metropolis. 

Now, however, that time had hallowed the work, the 
effect it had produced was wild and picturesque. The 
outline of the country was bold and abruptly broken: it 
had always been one of those rugged regions over whick 
man seems to hold his control but by a feeble tenure ; 
and, in this instance, the moment of his abdication had 
been quickly followed by the disappearance of any traces 
of his authority, and Nature, in her wildest garb, had as 
speedily resumed undivided dominion. Even quickset 
hedges, those badges of man’s superintending presence, 
had thrown off the rectangular livery of art; and, scat- 
tered about in irregular and tangled brakes, beneath the 
wide-spreading arms of loftier trees, added to the wild- 
ness of the scene. 

All this harmonised peculiarly with Oakley’s existing 
feelings, and prepared his mind for the events which 
were to follow. After driving through many miles of 
this depopulated desert, he arrived at the gate of Rock- 
ington Castle. No softening symptoms of return to 
civilisation had marked his approach, it rose upon the 
sight like a mighty vessel out of the bosom of the trou- 
bled waters, and stood in the midst of the wide waste 
in solitary grandeur, the only work of man for miles 
around. 

Rockington Castle was an edifice which really deserved 
its cognomen of castle, not assumed merely on the 
strength of latticed windows or a flag-staff, but deriving 
its title from a period prior to the conquest, crowned as 
it then was with the identical turrets which still over- 
hung its eastern summit, and bearing about in different 
parts the distinguishing marks of each succeeding cen- 


tury except the present; for it had fortunately escaped | 


the mongrel patch-work of modern improvements. With 
the present day it seemed to hold no connection. The 
shades of mailed knights and warriors of the olden time 


might have been expected to hover about so congenial a | 


spot, but that it should contain a living modern master, 
seemed almost incredible. 


Oakley’s postilion was obliged by main strength to | 


force back the great gate upon its rusty hinges, and he 
found himself in the grass-grown court-yard at the mo- 
ment that a deep-toned bell, the first symptoms of inha- 
bitancy, struck the appointed hour for his arrival. 

“ My Lord has just been asking for you,” said a 
veteran attendant who met him at the door; “ it is well 
you had not arrived too late—he is sadly changed within 
these two days.” With this, he ushered him through a 
suit of dilapidated rooms, 

Oakley (to whom the idea of immediate danger had 
never suggested itself, from the methodical manner in 
which his presence had been desired) was got a little 
shocked at this declaration. The aged attendant left 
him alone for a minute in a sort of picture gallery, whilst 
he proceeded to announce his arrival. 

There would have been much for a genealogist, and 
somewhat for a connoisseur to study in the gallery, 
which seemed devoted alone to commemorate the martial 
representatives of the family. There were seen warriors 
of every age, from the first rudiments of the art of paint- 
ing, when coats of mail were sketched with a pencil as 
hard and as stiffas the substance it depicted. After them 
appeared a valuable specitsen or two of the matchless 
time of Vandyke: then came a profusion of the flowing 
periwigs and shining breastplates of the vain and frivo- 
lous age which followed, and which owes its immortality 
to the colouring of Lely and of Koeller. 

One alone was to be seen of a more recent date, which 
riveted the attention of Oakley; it was a full-length 
portrait of his uncle on horseback—he was represented 
in the prime of manhood, at the moment of victory. As 
a work of art it had few recommendations, but as a 
portrait it was perfect; for it conveyed the expression so 
often experienced, without knowing the person portray- 
ed, of an indisputable likeness. It was an admirable 
head, surviving even the almost overpowering profusion 
of daubed canvass with which it was surrounded, True, 
the horse was wooden, and the landscape woolly. The 
retiring foe was rather shadowy, and the smoke some- 
what substantial, but the countenance atoned for all 
defects: it was the living man himself, and every muscle 
told a tale of triumphant pride, and gratified love of 
glory ; and as this must all have been drawn from life 
at a subsequent period, it was evident that the character 
of the man had been one in which the habitual indul- 
gence of these feelings had long outlived the moment of 
their excitement. 

Oakley was still gazing intently upon this all but 
speaking portrait, with a feeling that it was impossible 
not to acknowledge the superiority that it seemed to 
claim, and to partake of the enthusiasm that it exhibited, 
when he was summoned into the presence of the origi- 
nal. The sudden shock of the contrast was appalling. 
He might have even been prepared to see a person from 
age and disease wasted in frame, and worn in feature; 
but not to behold a countenance which had long lost 
every trace of the action of that mind which had given 
life to the picture—not to find that a piece of coloured 
canvass could appear animated by that commanding soul, 
which no longer inspired the living form where it still 
lingered, 

Lord Rockington had been remarkable for the height 
of his person, and the stateliness of his deportment ; and 
his emaciated figure now seemed to recover a moment- 
ary elasticity, as he half attempted to rise to receive his 
nephew. A stranger smile for an instant hovered about 
his lips—how unlike the conscious curl of proud supe- 
riority which marked the mouth of the portrait! A 
confused and unsettled stare had succeeded to the pierc- 
ing glance of the fiery eye which had fixed Oakley in 
that picture, with which be could not help comparing 
the unhappy object before him. 

Lord Rockington addressed his nephew courteously, 
« Punctuality, I see, has become a practice as well as 
precept in the world. It is twenty years since I last 
made an appointment, and I had my own reasons for 
wishing this not to be broken.” 

He paused from the exhaustion which followed thia 
first effort, and which seemed so excessive as to confirm 
the prediction with which he resumed. 

«“ Mr. Oakley, you have faithfully obeyed the sum- 
mons of a dying man.” 

Oakley expressed, in reply, an earnest hope that in 
this he might be deceived. 

“ Words, worthless words,” interrupted Lord Rock- 
ington, evidently irritated. “ After so long a holiday 
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must my insulted ear again echo back empty professions 
before its failing sense is for ever delivered from the 
sickening sounds of human hypocrisy and falsehood. 
I am a stranger to you, odious by name, loathsome in 
person; I have given you no cause to wish me life. 
You are my heir. Have I given you none to wish my 
death ?” 

Oakley would have endeavoured to soothe him, and to 
check these wayward ebullitions of a distempered mind ; 
but Lord Rockington, assuming more composure, motion- 
ed him to silence. 

“I have much to tell, and little time to tell it in. 
You doubt my accuracy in predicting the impending 
dissolution of this care-worn frame. Dispute with the 
pedant as to his knowledge of that author whom he has 
spent a life in expounding. ‘Teach the carrier’s drudge 
his daily course ; but doubt me not in that which has 
long been my only study. For twenty long years, life 
has been a burden; I have sighed to yield, yet still have 
been doomed to bear it. To foresee some end to this 
lingering torment has been my only care. Many a time 
have I mocked myself with false hopes, and the first 
welcome symptoms of disease have yielded to an un- 
fortunately strong constitution, At last [ am rewarded ; 
I have watched from their first doubtful appearance the 
certain seeds of decay. I have studied all that science 
has ever recorded, or experience taught o/ its symptoms, 
its gradual progress, and final consummation. And this 
is the day, almost the hour, I have fondly anticipated.” 

Another protracted pause, from increasing weakness, 
succeeded, uninterrupted by Oakley, whose attention 
was absorbed by the singular declaration he had just 
heard. The stillness of this mutual silence was broken 
by the successive tones of various time-pieces which 
Oakley for the first time observed were placed in differ- 
ent parts of the house. It would have puzzled him to 
account for the presence of these generally unheeded 
warnings of the monotony of the life they witnessed, but 
that from what he had just been told, it seemed to be 
Lord Rockington’s occupation, to mark with studied 
accuracy the creeping pace of time, that he might fore- 
tell with certainty when its finger pointed to bis own 
last hours. Roused, by these much-noted sounds, to a 
consciousness that time was not to be lost, Lord Rock- 
ington resumed. 

“It was not merely to exhibit myself a commonplace 
memento of mortality that I summoned you here. I 
would will you heir to my feelings, as I have done to 
my fortunes; [ would bequeath you, not merely that 
wealth with which I have been wretched, but that ex- 
perience with which you may be happy. I would have 
you despise the world as I do now, not yield its easy 
victim as I once did. I would leave, as the best legacy 
this world can contain, the consciousness that flattery is 
but the cloak of envy—confidence but a premium for 
treachery—that riches are but the means of purchasing 
disappointment—and that fame is the mark set up by 
fools to be the sport of knaves.” 

There was enough of constitutional distrust in the 
nature of Oakley, as has been already stated, to make 
him a deeply interested, almost an assenting auditor of 
the misanthropic dogmas of his dying uncle. 

“TI would for this,” continued Lord Rockington, 
« dedicate my last moments to recording the events and 
actions which marked the first part of a long life, and 
the reflections which have accumulated from them in the 
latter portion of it; but all this must I crowd into a 
score of sentences, and half as many minutes. My task 
is harder, too, because from long disuse words now refuse 
to follow at the beck of thought. I had always enjoyed 
the substantial favours of fortune; for a time I had 
strutted in the tinsel trappings of fame. I had fought 
for my country and conquered. 1 was the people’s idol ; 
courted, caressed, and rewarded—it was the heaven of 
an hour. At this time a distant and disturbed colony 
required control; I was selected, from the difficulty of 
the task, and at once incurred the greatest curse that 
can befall the native of a free state—responsibility for 
the exercise of arbitrary powers. I know not now 
whether my acts were right or wrong: success did not 
sanction them. One reverse succeeded another, exag- 
gerated accounts of which were sent to England. Dis- 
tance magnified my delinquencies, and delayed my 
defence. 

«“ The reaction of public opinion was overwhelming : 
I became the object of universal odium. The most sub- 
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servient of my creatures, who had participated in my 
every action, sought to save themselves at my expense ; 
and when I thought I had been confiding in faithful 
| followers, I found I had been harbouring pseudo-patriot 
spies. I was openly accused of cruelty, indirectly 
taunted with cowardice ; and even the most improbable 
suspicion of peculation was widely circulated and readily 
believed. I hastened to England to clear my character 
—every ear was shut against my discredited defence, 
every door was closed against my disgraced person. 

« I sought the minister whose verbally expressed in- 
tentions I had fulfilled, but as my powers had been 
discretionary, I had no written instructions to plead. I 
was freezingly received. He remembered nothing of the 
past, and for the future referred me to the issue of a 
threatened motion in parliament. On that anxiously- 
expected night, skulking in an obscure corner, I saw my 
accuser arrive. I had last beheld him presiding at a 
public dinner given in honour of my victory. He was 
quickly surrounded by troops of eager friends, giving 
assurances of success, which his confident look confirm- 
ed. He was loudly called on by name to commence, 
when amidst much confusion, the minister interposed, 

: and stated that he had something to communicate which 
might render further proceedings unnecessary. Breath- 
less attention succeeded. He then announced that it 
had pleased his majesty to dismiss Lord Rockington from 
all his situatious and appointments. 

“ The inhuman yell of delight, which under the 
technical appellation of universal cheering, burst from 
all sides at this declaration, fell upon my ear like the cry 
of bloodhounds fastening upon their victim. Instinct- 
‘ively I sought to escape the sound by flight, and yet it 
seemed to linger in the distance. ”I'was the last greet- 
ing of my fellow-men. ‘Twenty years have since elapsed 
—I hear them still !” 

Lord Rockington became violently agitated, as if to 

exclude these imaginary sounds; he raised to his ears 
| his withered hands—his wild and haggard eyes seemed 
for a moment to start beneath their pressure, then became 
fixed—the universal shudder with which he had con- 
cluded the sentence was succeeded by strong convulsions, 
and he remained for some time senseless. 

Oakley summoned the ancient attendant whom he 
had before seen, and who was the only one allowed to 
approach his master, and demanded whether medical aid 
| could not be procured ; but the old man shook his head, 
| and said he dared not so offend his dying lord. 
| After a time, Lord Rockington seemed by a strong 
| effort to recover his speech; he raised himself upright, 
| then bending towards Oakley, collected his remaining 
| strength and thus addressed him— 
| 
| 


« Let those who would scoff at the steadiness of my 
misanthropy, triumph in the idea that once again before 
| I die I have sought the relief of kindred feelings, that in 
my last moments I have secured the congenial! presence 
| of one whose sincerity even I cannot doubt—Yes, I have 
| found one who shail rejoice in my release, as I do my- 
self. My expectant heir shall as eagerly count my 
ebbing pulse. His ready hand shall in sympathising 
pleasure return the convulsive grasp of death.” 

These were the last words Lord Rockington spoke. 
He had seized Oakley’s hand as he uttered them. He 
| then sunk senseless on the sofa, and in a few hours this 
strange being was no more, 


— 


CHAPTER V. 


Heavens, have I said, the bounty of this lord! 

How many prodigal bits have slaves and peasants 

This night englutted! Who is not Timon's ? 

What heart, head, sword, force, means, but is Lord Timou’s ? 
Great Timon, noble, worthy, royal Timon! 

Ah! when the means are gone that buy this praise, 

The breath is gone whereof this praise is made : 

Feast-worn, fast-lost; one cloud of winter showers, 

These flies are couch’d. 
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Eventful indeed had these few last hours been to 
Oakley. They had brought with them, crowded within 
| their narrow limits, (and utterly unforeseen, up to the 
moment of their arrival,) changes which would have 
sufficed to fill up a long life of anticipation. ‘The emo- 
tions which they had exeited in his mind had been as 
varied as the alteration they had produced in his situa- 
tion was complete. 


| He had that morning, for the first time in his life, 
beheld one who was then his nearest surviving relative, 
He had, though hitherto a perfect stranger, been admitted 
at once to his confidence. That confidence was as yet 
incomplete—when interrupted as abruptly as it had been 
commenced by final separation. But this strange bene- 
factor had left him a solid memento of their transient 
connection, a splendid fortune, which at once secured 
him the command of the attention and attractions of the 
world, coupled with the warning legacy which bade him 
repel its advances, and resist its allurements. 


To the substantial advantages arising from his change 
in situation he was likely to be by no means insensible, 
but this arose rather from a disagreeable recollection of 
the slights to which a dependent state had subjected his 
impatient spirit, than to any expectation of particular 
pleasure to be derived from future enjoyments. The 
parting advice with which the dying bequest had been 
accompanied, was on many accounts calculated to make 
the greatest impression on Oakley. That it was disin- 
interested could not be denied, from the situation of him 
who gave it. That it was dictated by a sincere regard 
for him to whom it was addressed, had at the same time 
been testified by solid proofs. The natural bent of 
Oakley’s character gave additional weight to these con- 
siderations. Neither his virtues nor talents were of that 
order which makes a man partial to society, because 
society is partial to him. A natural instability of tem- 
perament predisposed him to take offence, whilst a want 
of animal spirits prevented his shining in the ready 
“ give and take” of every-day intercourse. ‘The un- 
pleasant impressions which these deficiencies implanted 
in a proud and reserved nature, had left a distaste for 
the world which had already prepared the way for that 
distrust which was inculcated in the last admonition of 
his dying uncle. 

The aged attendant who had performed the last offices 
to his departed lord had left the room, and Oakley had 
remained, he knew not how long, absorbed in the re- 
flections, which all that he had heard and seen’ was cal- 
culated to excite, even in the most thoughtless, but 
which had taken deep root in a mind to which gloomy 
impressions were sv congenial. The sight of death 
itself is for the time saddening, even to the most mer- 
curial spirit; but it was not that alone which infected 
Oakley. It was not the actual presence of the breathless 
body before him, so much as the chilling contagion of 
the withered mind he had so lately communed with, 
which still oppressed him. Most men, if thus suddenly 
endowed with a princely fortune, whilst possessing 
youth and health to enjoy it, purchased at no sacrifice of 
kindly feelings, would have felt even the decent solem- 
nity of the passing moment somewhat checkered with 
the coming gleams of the brightening future. 

But this was not the impression made on Oakley. 
He even envied the lifeless form before him its release 
from the contests of the world, and almost repined at 
being left as his deputy in a situation where he must 
undergo the daily drudgery of resisting imposition and 
detecting falsehood. 

« Must I then,” thought he, “ commence this painful 
pilgrimage to which youth and health threaten a long 
perspective, and can I do so without dislike and dread, 
seeing, as I have seen, that by twenty long years of 
ceaseless struggle and hopeless suffering, that proud 
spirit, the transient gleam of whose former fire lives in 
the canvass I this morning beheld, has been reduced to 
a fit tenant for the care-worn carcass from which it has 
but now obtained its release.” 

Surfeited at length with the morbid indulgence of 
these feelings, Oakley sought a temporary relief in 
change of scene, and rose to leave the chamber of death, 
to which the shades of night had now imparted a con- 
genial obscurity. The next room—the picture gallery 
mentioned above—was only -lighted by a single small 
candlestick, left as it were carelessly on a table at the 
upper end, immediately under the portrait of Lord 
Rockington, and to which alone of all the inmates of the 
gallery it bent its feeble light. The surrounding gloom 
gave additional effect to that which alone was visible, 
and the countenance of which Oakley bad only pre- 
viously remarked the habitually imperious expression, 
seemed now to his heated imagination to indicate some 
special command to himself, and following the direction 
of the outstretched arm which pointed at vacancy, he 
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fancied he beheld a door open at the further extremity of 
the gallery. 

He could not be mistaken. He saw the figure of the 
aged attendant, who advanced with a cautious but a 
heavy tread, bearing in both hands a weight under which 
he seemed ready to sink. As he approached the candle, 
Oakley raised it over his head, to convince himself he 
was not deceived, upon which the old man dropped his 
load and fled precipitately. 

Oakley stopped one instant to examine what appear- 
ed to be a strong box, probably containing valuables, 
and then followed the fugitive. But his ignorance of 
the intricate turnings of the passages favoured the flight 
of the other, and after pursuing bim in vain for some 
time, his attention was attracted by a noise which sound- 
ed like the animating applause of a theatre, and a mo- 
ment afterwards many voices joined in the jocund chorus 
of « Life’s a Bumper.” 

« Wretches,” thought Oakley, “ well may your in- 
sulted master have been impatient to quit a world of 
which he saw around him such samples. ‘That the very 
hands which had just been permitted to close his eyes, 
should within that hour turn to plunder—and that those 
menials who had been gorged with his bounty, should 
profane his last moments with their orgies !” 

Hurrying back towards his uncle’s chamber, he paus- 
ed on the threshold, as if unwilling to suffer the offensive 
sounds of mirth to penetrate within—though the loudest 
uproar could no longer disturb its unconscious inmate ; 
but nothing now met his ear, save the more congenial 
murmur of the evening breeze. Thus reassured, he 
entered boldly, and felt refreshed by the calm and solemn 
sympathy of the still summer’s evening. 

In all the feelings which had been excited by the 
events he had latterly witnessed, he had been actuated 
entirely by impulse: he adopted as indisputable all the 
facts stated by Lord Rockington, without considering 
how much might be grounded on prejudice, and coloured 
by disappointment. In the disgusting scenes which he 
had afterwards witnessed, he would not have admitted it 
as possible that the character and conduct of the master 
might a little palliate the brutality of the servants. 

By this pre-determined canonisation of Lord Rocking- 
ton as a martyr, his own mortified vanity felt consoled. 
It has been said that he was from natural temperament 
peculiarly prone to suspicion, and susceptible to slight— 
and if in the unmerited fall of one formerly so celebrated 
as Lord Rockington, he had a proof of the caprice and 
falsehood of the world, it at once confirmed him in what 
he was disposed to think of others, and consoled him for 
what they might think of him. 

“ Tt will now,” thought he, “ be mine to avoid, and 
theirs to court—yes, I shall now have it in my power to 
repay envy with scorn !” 

The next morning brought Oakley’s own servant, who 
had been sent to follow him, and Oakley lost no time in 
giving a summary dismissal to all the establishment of 
the late lord, of whose untimely and offensive mirth he 
had been an unintentional witness. He also despatched 
a messenger to , to summon Lord Rockington’s 
man of business, who in due time arrived in the person 
of Mr. Macdeed, the principal solicitor of the county 
town. 

This worthy gentleman, as he jolted along in the 
identical chaise which had brought Oakley, consoled 
himself with the anticipation of an accession of business 
arising from the change of clients consequent upon the 
late demise, for Lord Rockington had not been habitually 
litigious, though much of Mr. Macdeed’s celebrity had 
been owing to his conduct of the famous cause of 
“ Rockington versus Latimer,” by which he had secured 
to the plaintiff the accession of a property which could 
never pay him twelve pence, only at the expense of 
about as much as would have paid twelve months’ salary 
to the twelve judges. 

So striking a proof of how well he understood his 
business, had at once obtained him professional pre- 
eminence in the county. The consciousness of this sort 
of decided superiority in a particular line, makes some 
men solemn and pompous, but Mr. Macdeed it had only 
made facetious and familiar, by far the most objectionable 
effect of the two, to a man in Oakley’s present frame of 
mind. 

In spite, however, of the forbidding frown of his audi- 
tor, Mr. Macdeed wasted upon him much stiff parch- 
ment-like sort of pleasantry, the rough draft of which had 








previously met with the approbation of the most fas- | 
tidious tea-tables at the county town aforesaid. He was | 
particularly lively upon the subject of the singularities | 
of his late client. This was an impertinence which, | 
least of all, Oakley could bear. He had risen that 
morning with an inviolable respect for the memory of 
his benefactor, and a fixed determination to follow his 
example in hating all whom he had left behind him in 
the world. It was no great trial of the consistency of 
his general hatred of mankind, that the only object which 
crossed his path, should be an obnoxious attorney ; but 
the dislike which was as yet concentrated in him, might 
soon have spread over no small circle of acquaintance. 
Abruptly interrupting him, he commanded him to pro- 
ceed at once to business, and that, too, in a tone sensibly 
wounding Mr. Macdeed’s self-importance, which was not 
the less thin-skinned because dressed in smiles. 

The will was found in that identical box which Oak- | 
ley had accidentally rescued from the hand of Lord Rock- | 
ington’s old servant, who was a subscribing witness, and 
who had therefore seen it deposited there—and the 
glimpse he then caught of the other valuables in it, 
(many thousand pounds’ worth of jewels,) had probably 
excited his cupidity. 

The disposition of the property was concise and cha- 
racteristic. There were no legacies; and every thing, 
without reserve, was left to Oakley. This being ascer- 
tained, Mr. Macdeed was summarily dismissed with a 
want of courtesy which aggravated the offence already 
given, and of which Oakley afterwards felt the effects. 

In the arrangements Oakley made for the funeral, he 
thought he best consulted the feelings of the deceased 
by limiting the display of fictitious and assumed grief to | 
those only whose aid was absolutely necessary to remove 
the body to :ts last place of rest; forbidding the presence 
of any one in the character of mourner but himself. In | 
the mean time, having written to Germain alone, to an- | 
nounce the death of their uncle, and the change in his | 
circumstances, he occupied himself with solitary rambles | 
in the picturesque wilds around the castle, mistaking, 
however, the source of the pleasure he derived from this, 
and attributing to satisfaction at the absence of all traces 
of man’s corroding presence, the sensations which arose 
merely from a strong susceptibility to the beauties of 
nature. 








—<j_—— 


CHAPTER VI. 
At first 

I stuck my choice upon her, ere my heart 
Durst make too bold a herald of my tongue 
Where the impression of mine eye enfixing, 
Contempt his scornful perspective lent me, 
Which warp’'d the line of every other favour; 
Scorned a fair colour, or expressed it stolen; 
Extended or contraeted all proportions 
To a most hideous object. 

Germain and Fitzalbert remained some time at y 
not knowing exactly where to transport themselves. | 
Most of the friends of the latter, of whose hospitality 
he meant to avail himself during the dead months, had 
not yet established themselves in their country quarters. 

Fitzalbert now passed all his mornings in bed, having 
a happy facility of sleeping in the absence of every other 
amusement, and this he enjoyed in spite of the situation 
of his bed, which was so near the window that he could 
from his pillow command the whole range of bathing- 
machines, and might, if he pleased, trace the entrance 
of the well-flounced petticoat at one door, and the exit 
of the somewhat tighter fitting bathing-dress at the other. 

Germain, who was habitually an early riser, deter- 
mined to avail himself of this independence of the com- 
panionship of his friend, to ease his conscience of the 
promised visit to the Dormers. 

Of all the minor social sins, none entails so acute a 
sense of shame as a past and repented-of flirtation—and 
it was with very uncomfortable feelings of guilty em- 
barrassment, that Germain approached the lodging of his 
former mistress, to whom he had once paid attentions so 
assiduous. Not but that he must be acquitted of any | 
legal offence: he never had involved himself in any en- | 
gagement, or even committed himself by a declaration— 
he had never indeed been guilty of any thing more defi- 
nite and positive than exchanging awkward and sheepish 
looks across the pew, when her father published the 
Sunday’s banns. 
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However, the apothecary’s wife had 
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long settled that the parson’s pupil and his daughter 
would make a sweet pair, and were likely to have a tine 
family ; and the attorney’s lady hinted that Mr. Dormer 
knew where good settlements were to be had. 

There were many local associations about the place 
where they had formerly met, which had conspired to 
excite Germain’s tender feelings. The parsonage itself 
was pretty and pastoral. With the early morning his eye 
would wander from his book to follow the form of Fanny, 
watering the rose beds under his window ; and after the 
studies of the day, they used to drink tea together in a 
woodbine arbour. Add to all this, that he was but 
eighteen ; and if there ever was a youth of that age who 
could resist the perpetual propinquity of a liquid blue 
eye, and a fair fresh skin, he is a monster whom the 
whole sex will have given up in despair before he is five- 
and-twenty. 

But three years had since elapsed, and in the mean 
time Germain’s mind had been as much enlarged as 
Fanny Dormer’s person. ‘The place of meeting, too, 
instead of reviving the charm of consistent propriety, 
was incongrnous and inconvenient; and whilst waiting 
in the narrow passage of the paper-built lodging house, 
it was in vain that he endeavoured to fortify himself 
with souvenirs of beds of roses and woodbine bowers, 
against the overpowering smell of fried sole which arose 
from the intrusive kitchen below. The small side par- 
lour into which he was shown, and into which were 
crowded Mr. Dormer, Fanny, and her multitudinous 
occupations, presented the appearance of confusion with- 
out comfort. Mr. Dormer was stuck in an easy chair in 
one corner—his attention agreeably divided between his 
lumbago and the county paper. ; 

There was nothing extraordinary in Fanny’s reception 
of her visiter; but as Germain’s eye fell upon the out- 
stretched hand which accompanied the greeting, he re- 
marked that her fingers (unlike Aurora’s) were tipped 
with ink—no very singular consequence of writing most 
of the morning, but one that would never have been re- 


marked by a lover. 

“T hope I don’t interrupt you,” said Germain. 

“ Always a welcome interruption,” replied Mr. Dor- 
mer; “but you would be puzzled to time your visit so 
as to find Fanny idle.” 

And, indeed, that indefatigable young lady, besides 
the usual allowance of scribbling, which had produced 
the disfiguring upon her fingers noted above, had been 
employed in sorting Scotch pebbles and sand stones, 
spreading dried sea-weed, and was now engaged in pre- 
paring sundry articles for a Ladies’ Repository—an in- 
genious establishment, for which many ladies waste more 
money in purchasing materials, than industrious work- 
women would charge for the finished articles, in order to 
have the pleasure of seeing charity distributed, and the 
needy relieved, not in proportion as food is wanted, but 
as fire-screens are fancied. ‘To this Fanny was a zealous 
but thrifty contributor, and she was now occupied in 
rounding emery strawberries, the foliage of which was 
to be formed of scraps of her light-green cloth pelisse. 

Germain commenced the conversation by attempting 
some awkward compliments upon her notable pursuits, 
but as he felt himself in a false position, he was relieved 
by Mr. Dormer’s addressing him. 

“ Upon my word, Mr. Germain, you do no credit to 
your keep since you left us—you have not fared so well 
in those meagre countries where you have been, as you 
used to do upon my fattened cuyleys and seven years’ 
old moor mutton, and some of Fanny’s firmity for 
supper.” 

The fact was, that the mode of life Germain had been 
lately leading at Paris, was not near so much calculated 
for the promotion of “ too solid flesh,” as the vegetating 
state of existence at Rosedale Rectory, where even senti- 
ment was rather soporific. 

“ T suppose,” continued Mr. Dormer, “ that they half 
starved you in those catholic countries with their fast 


days.” 

But Germain protesting that he never had suffered 
any positive privation; Mr. Dormer, by a natural transi- 
tion from body to soul, turned to the other subject, al- 
most as constantly in his mind; and after folding in an 
important manner the newspaper he held in his hand, 
he began : 

«“ Pray, Mr. Germain, might I ask whether in those 
popish parts you have lately visited, you were ever un- 
fyrtunate enough to be present at any of those sacrifices 
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heretics 

« No, indeed,” replied Germain, rather surprised : 
“nor was | aware that any events of the kind had taken 
place within the memory of man. This is the first | 
ever heard of it.” 

«“ I am sorry, my young friend,” rejoined Mr. Dormer, 
with an air of reproach, “ to find that you have made so 
little use of your time—that you have not been a more 
observant traveller.” 

Then again unfolding the county paper, he read aloud, 
with earnest emphasis, the words in italics. 

“ Characteristics of catholicism—Burning of a Jew. 
It is, we are proud to say, not a little owing to our 
unceasing efforts in the good protestant cause, that 
these burning piles are seen only as a warning beacon 
from alar—that the flamesare not now kindled in Smith- 
field, or the crackling fagots heard in the market-place 
For if such is the 
treatment of the papists towards an unoffending Israel- 
ite, what inight we expect, if they had the power, to- 
wards the objects of their unceasing detestation-—tho 


beneath our own office window. 


loyal protestants ot these most re/izious realms 2 Yet 
there are amongst us those infatuated enough to wish to 
What doors? and to 
whom !—why the very doors of those two houses of 


open wide our doors to them. 


parliament which, never let it be forgotten, they con- 
spired to blow to atoms with their hellish popish plot.” 

Germain, perceiving that bis worthy friend was not in 
a state of mind for serious argument, simply asked: 
« Do vou think, sir, the catholics would be so much more 
likely ‘to blow up the parliament, if they had seats in it 
themselves ?” 

“ God forbid we should ever try !” ejaculated the Rev. 
Mr. Dormer; in which short question and answer is 
contained the epitome of the arguments on either side, 
which are sometimes diluted into many successive nights’ 
debate on this somewhat threadbare subject. 

«“ But come, Mr. Germain,” said Mr. Dormer, after a 
pause, * music has charms, and Fanny shall delight you 
with * Home, sweet Home.” Accordingly Fanny post- 
ed herself obediently at a jingling upright plano-forte, 
and began. 

It is a penalty upon the popularity of a piece of music 
in England, that in six months every hand-organist 
grinds it, and every ostler whistles it; and the attraction 
which in this instance it originally owed to one person 
alone, is perpetually weakened by its being screamed or 
slurred over by every young lady who has a single note 
in her voice, and most of those who have none. 

«It is not so much,” said Mr. Dormer, “ Fanny’s mu- 
sical talent, as that she sings it with so much depth of 
true domestic feeling.” 

Germain bowed an extorted assent to the paternal 
puff, and repeated mechanically, “ So much depth of true 
domestic feeling.” 

The extremes of art and nature sometimes touch each 
other, and even Lady Flamborough, with all ber ma- 
neuvring, could not have attempted a more home thrust, 
as a maternal manager, than Mr. Dormer, in the sim- 
plicity of his heart, gave utterance to, in this mere ebul- 
lition of paternal affection. But Germain was at present 
proof against the remaining charms of Fanny Dormer; 
he felt triply armed against a relapse by the conscious- 
ness of a vast foot, thick waist, and inky fingers; and 
not a little ashamed of his former weakness, he brought 
his visit to an abrupt conclusion, 

Upon Germain’s return to his lodgings, he found Oak- 
ley’s letter, announcing the death of their uncle ; but as 
this letter had followed kim from place to place, resting 
by the way at sundry country post-offices, it did not 
forestall the regular notice of the event in the London 
papers. 

Germain was not a little surprised at Oakley’s dwell- 
ing much more, in the first part of his letter, upon 
the loss he had sustained in the death of a relation he 
had never known, than upon the acquisition of a fortune 
which he had always expected. From this turning to 
the concerns of his friend, Oakley continued: * 

«“T can assure you, my dear Germain, that neither 
this important change in my own fortune, nor the agi- 
tation of the unexpected event which caused it, has pre- 
vented me from reflecting much and seriously on your 
future prospects, such as I think I am able to foresee 
them, from the insight that long intimacy has given me 
into your disposition, and however unwelcome to you it 
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may be, I cannot but repeat, that the unhappy facility of 
your temper, which renders it an impossibility to you to 
say ‘ No,’ will open your purse to every sharper, and 
surrender your heart to the first flirt you meet. This 
last is a danger, however, against which it is quite out 
of my province to guard you; but as to the first, though 
[ cannot prevent it, I may postpone its evil consequences 
to you ; and as you are always in want of money, and 
I have now more than I shall ever know what to do with, 
[ have desired my banker, without limitation, to answer 
your drafts,” 

“ Generous fellow ! hisconclusion is admirable, though 
his reasoning is somewhat defective,” thought Germain, 
calling to mind, with consolatory consciousness, what 
had passed since they parted, and that he had escaped 
being either Fitzalbert’s dupe, or Fanny Dormer’s victim. 

He found Fitzalbert still en robe de chambre, at the 


| breakfast-table, over muffins and shrimps. 


“ Nothing in the newspaper,” said he; “I have jast 
finished it. Let me see; * Marriages—Mr. John Smith 
to Miss Jane Brown, both of this town.’—Important. 
‘ Birth. —-At Little Warren, the lady of the Rev. Peter 
Parsley was brought to bed of twins, being her nineteenth 
and twentieth.—More inconvenient to the Rev. Peter 
Parsley than interesting to us. But, what is this ?— 
‘ Died, on ‘Thursday last, at Rockington Castle, George 
James, Lord Viscount Rockington. By his lerdship’s 
demise, the ancient title becomes extinct, but all his am- 
ple fortunes descend to his nephew, Earnest Oakley, Esq.’ 
Did you know this, Germain ?” 

“T have just heard from Oakley, announcing the 


| event.” 


ever, he will make a proper use of it. 


I hope, how- 


By-the-by, Be- 


“ Oakley ! well, I wish it had been you. 


| chamel is now out of place: we should write about him, 
| he is quite a cordon blue for the first course ; and though 


he knows nothing about patisserie, of course Oakley 


| will have a confectioner.” 


‘Allin good time,” said Germain; “he writes me 
word that he is about to leave Rockington Castle for his 


| other place, Goldsborough Park, where he is wanted on 


| property. 


business by the late Lord Rockington’s agent for that 
I think T shall go over and see him there.” 

“TI can drop you then at the park gate; for I have 
received a very pressing summons from Lady Boreton, 
to join the party she has just collected. You must meet 
me again at the Boretons’: you are included in the in- 
vitation, all in due form: ‘Know your family well’— 
‘old friend of your mother’s’—and so forth.” 

Germain, to whom a long ¢éte-d-téte with Oakley in 


| his present temper, had few attractions, and who was 


also anxious as soon as possible to establish himself in 
the world, caught readily at this proposal of Fitzalbert’s, 
“ Will there,” said he, “ be a large party at the Bore. 
tons’ ?” 
“ Of that you may always feel yourself pretty sure ; 


| a little mixed, sometimes; but I own that is no great 


objection to me—my taste is becoming so depraved that 
I rather relish a tiger. From long usage, the regular 
routine of the exclusives appears to me ‘ weary, flat,’ et 
cetera. More than I envy Oakley the fulness of his 
purse, do I envy you the freshness of your feelings. For 
after all, of what use are riches but as the capital with 
which to purchase pleasure—the real free-trade which is 
all over at five and-twenty ? Then are our ports honest- 
ly open for the reception of every agreeable sensation 
from without; but after that we are subject to all the 
drawbacks of our artificial situation, and fastidiousness 
is the protecting duty with which we starve our senses.” 

Germain, who had never heard Fitzalbert utter a seri- 
ous sentence before, was rather puzzled to know whether 
he was quizzing or not. To avoid the awkwardness of 
mistaking bis vein, he asked him: “ Of what species are 
the tigers we are to meet at Lady Boreton’s—physical 
or intellectual—bucks or bores 2” 

“ Principally the latter, for her ladyship is rather blue, 
and has generally some hangers on who dabble in lite- 
rature, or skim the surface of science. But don’t be 


| alarmed—vou wili also meet Lady Latimer and her two 
unmarried sisters—and these among them secure the 
| attendance of all the best men, whether marrying or 


| 


otherwise, who can get themselves invited. What would 
I give that Lady Latimer should be as new to me as she 
is to you! Gladly would I suffer, as you will, from the 
first fear of her frowns, to be rewarded with a faint hope 
of her smiles—but, alas! we have long settled for life 





into easy intimacy and friendly indifference. I am on 
this, as on every thing else—perfectly blasé. Why is 
that phrase as exclusively French as the feeling is Eng- 
lish? It is long since any thing to my taste has seemed 
Sresh, except, indeed, these shrimps,” added he, changing 
his tone suddenly, and adding -another to the hecatomb 
of shells which crowded his plate; after which he rose 
from the breakfast table, and they made arrangements 
for their departure on the morrow for Boreton Park, 
where Germain was to join Fitzalbert, after having spent 
a night by the way with his friend Oakley. 

Lest the reader, however, should have as great a dread 
as Germain himself of a téte-d-téte with Oakley in his 
present gloomy temper, we will not intrude beyond the 
park gate where Fitzalbert deposited his fellow-traveller 
with “ By-the-by, Germain, you may as well see if you 
can do any thing with Oakley about an exchange of that 
property which joins Latimer Moors—you may remem- 
ber I showed it to you at a distance, from the top of that 
hill where I brought down both those two old birds you 
had just missed.” 


—<=>— 


CHAPTER VII. 


The catastrophe is a nuptial. On whose side ? 
SAAKSPEARE. 

“ Who do you think is coming here to-day ?” said 
Lady Flamborough to her two daughters, as she retired 
with them to her dressing-room, the party dispersing 
after breakfast at Boreton Park. 

The young ladies were well aware, from long experi- 
ence of their mother’s manner, that this could only apply 
to an unmarried, and yet a marrying man, and Lady 
Caroline therefore promptly replied— 

“I suppose, mamma, you mean Mr. Germain—Mr. 
Fitzalbert told me you expected him.” 

«“ Yes, my dear; I remember him a very pretty little 
boy when I last saw him with his mother, soon after Mr. 
Germain’s death, It was a shocking thing, to be sure, 
to be left an orphan so young; but the long minority 
must have much improved his property, and there is no- 
thing so desirable in a young man as ready money for 
an outfit.” 

“ But, mamma,” said Lady Jane, “ Major Sumner 
told me that he knew for certain that Mr. Germain had 
spent all his ready money.” 

“TI don’t know,” replied Lady Flamborough rather 
sharply, “ what right Major Sumner has to tell you any 
thing ; but I must tell you, the encouragement you give 
to such a man must be very disadvantageous to you.” 

“Really, mamma, I am not aware of ever having 
given Major Sumner any reason to suppose that I en- 
couraged his attentions. Our neighbourhood at dinner 
here is purely accidental. You might as well attack 
Caroline for sitting next Mr, Fitzalbert.” 

“That is quite a different case,” said Lady Flambo- 
rough. “Mr. Fitzalbert is a privileged person; for he 
is known never to speak toa girl, unless a dowager is 
the only alternative. But no young lady ought ever to 
talk twice to a man who seems to take pleasure in her 
society, unless she knows him to be eligible. And as 
for Major Sumner, ‘he has the most sighing swain-like 
manner I ever beheld. He asks you to drink a glass of 
wine as if he were uttering a sentiment, and hands you 
to dinner as if he were leading you to the altar. 

«“ Well, mamma,” answered Lady Jady, “ you have 
often complained of my inattention in not following your 
advice—but you will not have to reproach me with dis- 
obedience, if you never enjoin any thing more difficult 
than the avoiding Major Sumner; for, to tell you the 
truth, he bores me uncommonly.” 

“To be sure he does. I was certain you had too 
much good taste to like him; but that wouldn’t stop that 
old gossip, Lady Diana Griflin’s pen. She was allowed 
to walk out alone to dinner yesterday, which of course 
called her attention to who sat next whom; and whilst 
she reposed in solitary state, with the vacant places for 
the absent Banquos left on each side of her, I observed 
her eyes fixed across the table upon the long chin of 
Major Sumner, which was much oftener protruded per- 
pendicularly over your plate than his own; and this 
morning, as I went to breakfast, I saw six letters in her 
formidably legible hand-writing waiting for stray franks.” 

« But I think I can defy even her ingenuity to extract 
an incident out of our dull dinner.” 
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«Perhaps so: but I cannot too eften recommend 
caution to you both, as to encouraging disadvantageous 
danglers in a country-house. It is twice as dangerous 
as a London season. ‘There some kind friend is sure to 
bring one the first unpleasant remark hot from the club- 
window where it was cooked, and one can take measures 
accordingly ; but here, a report is shuttle-cocked back- 
wards and forwards for six months before one hears it, 
gaining fresh strength every time it passes through the 


post-office, till at last a young lady is set down as be- | 


having very ill to some beggar who has been accidentally 
thrown in her way. It is rather a dangerous experiment 
to get yourself talked about for the man you really mean 
to marry. It is purely mischievous to be buzzed about 
with an exceptionable ; if it was for no other reason, than 
that every recorded flirtation, however transient, is, un- 
justly or not, reckoned as a year added to a young lady's 
age.” 

«T dare say you are quite right, mamma,” said Lady 
Caroline, who, feeling that the lecture was now no longer 
confined to her sister, thought it as well to come to her 
assistance, and, at the same time, confine the conversa- 
tion to the specific charge; “ but with regard to Major 
Sumner’s attention to Jane, you must recollect, that as 


soon as ever Miss Luton began to play her eternal cop- | 


certo, that identical long chin, which you accuse of having 
hung perpendicularly over Jane’s plate, was nailed to the 
sounding board; and there the major sat in fixed admi- 
ration, through all its endless rondos. 

« Ay,” answered Lady Flamborough, “ that is a great 
mistake of poor Mrs. Luton’s: she is one of the old 
school. That indiscriminating desire to display a daugh- 
ter’s talents is justly out of date. Young ladies have 
not fascination at their fingers’ ends, as mothers and 
music-masters have long conspired to persuade the world. 
Besides, men, with all their boasted superiority, are such 
vain weak creatures, that they are always easier caught 
by admiration paid than demanded. You will be able to 


find out what Mr. Germain’s tastes and pursuits are, and | 
then it will be time enough to display yours, if you find | 


that they don’t clash.” 

“ But, why, mamma, should you settle it at once, as a 
matter of course, that there should be such reciprocal 
attraction between Mr. Germain and me?” asked Lady 
Jane: “I never saw him, and he probably never beard 
of me.” 

“ That’s the very reason,” answered Lady Flambo- 
rough, “ that I expect something to come of your present 
meeting. You will be for some time boxed up here to- 
gether. He has never been out of London; and, with- 
out making you vain, there is not much here to distract 
his attention. If this general election takes place, we 
shall probably see his friend Mr. Oakley here, as his in- 
terest is the same as that of the Boretons. He, from 
what I’ve heard, is more difficult to manage, but very 
good-looking, and enormously rich, He would just suit 
Caroline; and his property joins Lord Latimer’s: it 
would be the very thing for Louisa.” 

«“T doabt, mamma, whether Louisa would think it the 
very thing for her, that her next neighbour, a gay young 
man, should settle at once into a humdrum Benedict, 
and a brother-in-law into the bargain.” 

“ That puts me in mind,” returned Lady Flamborough, 
“to tell you how much shocked I was the other day, to 
hear you, in a mixed society, allude to Louisa’s flirta- 
tions; for, though she only exacts so much individual 
attention as is necessary to make up the sum of general 
admiration, which, as a reigning beauty, is undoubtedly 
her due, yet it is a subject upon which any young lady, 
and more particularly a sister, had better affect utter un- 
consciousness. At the same time, if Mr. Germain ad- 
mires you, Jane, as I expect he will, make it obvious 
before Louisa comes, for she certainly sometimes does 
seem to take a pleasure in making a snatch at loosely 
hung chains.” 

A summons to luncheon here interrupted the maternal 
lecture. 

“ What do you mean to do afterwards?” asked Lady 
Flamborough. 

“Caroline is going to ride,” answered Lady Jane; 
“and I mean to walk with Miss Luton through the park, 
as far as the north lodge.” 

“The north lodge,” said Lady Flamborough ; « just 
80. The road from Goldsborough Park comes through 
the north lodge; and you never look so well as when 
walking,” added she, casting first an approving glance at 


the fine form of her daughter, and then rather an anxious | 
one at her pale cheek, on which the healthy hue of ex- | 
ercise would, no doubt, effect improveinent. 

But, this morning the roses on Lady Jane's cheek | 

were doomed to bloom unseen ; for Germain intentionally | 

protracted his arrival till dusk, thinking the dressing-hour 
| the most convenient opportunity for dropping into the | 
| middle of a large party of people, among whom he knew | 
hardly a creature. 
His youth and inexperience will sufficiently account 
| for his feeling a little shy before he was duly amalga- 
| mated ; for the most self-possessed can hardly help ex- 
| periencing an uncomfortable sensation of insufficiency, 
| when endeavouring in vain to catch, as it is bandied | 
before him, the tone of a society to which he alone is 
strange. 

As Germain stood fora moment with the handle of 

| the drawing-room door in his hand, before he could decide 
| upon opening it, that act was involuntarily accelerated 
by hearing voices descending the stairs behind him, and 

he found himself in a blaze of light; and, among a con- 
| fused mass of heads, distinguished his friend Fitzalbert, 

who, advancing to meet him, presented him in due form 
to his hostess, Lady Boreton. Her ladyship overloaded 
her new acquaintance with civilities: she was exces- 
| sively voluble; and it was diflicult to remember much of 

| her communications—which arose more from the redun- 
| daney than the paucity of matter they contained, 

She introduced Germain in succession to each of her 
| other guests, who happened to pass near them, following 
up each presentation with a little “aside,” meant to put 
her new visiter aw fait of the various characters and 
pursuits of the motley assemblage. But either her defi- 
nitions were not distinct enough, or his faculties were 
teo much embarrassed to enable him to retain their sepa- 
| rate identity; and when Lady Boreton was summoned 
| away to some new object of attention, Germain retained 
only a confused consciousness that there were among the 
unknown faces that surrounded him, captains that bad 
| been to the North Pole—chemists, who could extract ice 


| from caloric—transatlantic travellers, and sedentary book- 
worms—some authors, who owned to anonymous publi- 
cations they had never written ; and others, who were 
| suspected of those they denied: besides the usual quan- | 
| tum of young ladies and gentlemen, who rested their 
| claims to distinction upon the traditionary deeds of their 
| great-grandfathers. 
| One little man, in particular, whom he could not make 
| out at all, attracted Germain’s attention. He fidgeted 
about Lady Boreton whilst she was talking to him; but 
| she, instead of introducing and defining him like the rest, 
| only told him to ring the bell. When Germain was left 
| to himself, and therefore could attend to what was going 
| on around him, he saw this little man attempt in vain to 
| insinuate himself into two or three of the little groups 
that were dotted about the room, and uniformly repulsed 
| in the same way as he had been by Lady Boreton. At 
| last he came up to Germain himself, who was standing 
| alone, and asked him if he had ever been in that part of 
the country before. Germain, with true English reserve, 
| felt half offended at what he thought impertinence in a 
| person to whom he had not been introduced, and was 
| inclined to answer him shortly, when Fitzalbert coming 
up, shivering, and saying, rather sharply, ‘ ‘Those doors 
haven’t an idea of shutting,” the littke man flew to shut 
| them, and Germain was on the point of asking his friend 
| whether he was the culprit architect, when the mystery 
was explained by Lady Boreton crying out, in the high- 
'est key of her voice—« Sir John, dinner is ready ;” and 
then the little man, having just shut one door, was seen 
| sneaking out of the other with the lady of the highest 
rank upon his arm. 

Germain afterwards found that poor Sir John was con- 
sidered a nonentity alike by those who stood before the 
| chairs, and those who sat around his table. Lady Bore- 
|ton’s masculine mind comprehended equally political 
principles and domestic details, whilst Sir John’s depart- | 
ment was confined to signing deeds and helping soup. 

Germain having drawn back to allow those who as- | 
sumed either precedence on their own parts, or partiality 
on that of the ladies, to pass two and two before him, 
followed among the mass of men who brought up the 
rear, and would probably have been condemned to sit 
between two strangers, had not Fitzalbert made him a 
sign to take a vacant place on the other side of the Jady | 
whom he had escorted. 
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In availing himself of this hint, Germain had only 
time to cast a transient glance at a timely-shaped profile, 
and a pretiily turned figure, when Fitzalbert interrupted 
iis survey by saying “ Lady Jane, you must allow me to 
nake you acquainted with my friend, Mr. Germain.” 

A slight acknowledgment was all that immediately 
ollowed this fortuitous introduction: but it lighted up 
ora moment Lady Flamborough’s watehful countenance, 
ven though she was herself suffering under a severe 
ose of one of the most unrelenting bores that ever in- 
ssted society. 

“It is always as well here to know who one’s next 


ieighbour is,” continued Fitzalbert: “ for this is not one 
f those snug parties where one can do or say what one 
leases, without observation.” 

“ How do you mean !” asked Germain. 

“ Why, Lady Boreton encourages these literary poach- 
h life: she 


ers on the manors, or rather manners of high 


sives a sort of right of free chase to all cockney sports- 
nen to wing one’s follies in a double-barreled duodecimo, 
« hunt one’s eccentricities through a hot-pressed octavo. 
Not that they are, generally speaking, very formidable 
shots: they often bring down a different bird from the 
one they aimed at, and sometimes shut their eyes and 
blaze away at the whole covey—which last is, after all, 
the best way. Their coring here to pick out individuals, 
is needless trouble. Do you know the modern recipe for 
a finished picture of fashionable life? Leta gentleman/y 
man, with a gentle nanly style, take of fooiscap paper 
a few quires ; stuff them well with high-sounding titles— 
dukes and duchesses, lords and ladies, ad ibitum. Then 
open the peerage at random, pick a supposititious author 
out of one page of it, and fix the iinaginary characters 
upon some of the rest: mix it all up with quantum suff, 
of puff, and the book is in a second edition before ninety- 
nine readers out of a hundred have found out the one is 
as little likely to have written, as the others to have done 
what is attributed to them.” 

“ How then can Lady Boreton’s assistance be of any 
consequence in a pursuit which seems as free as air ?” 
asked Germain. 

“ Oh! here at least they have an opportunity of ob- 
serving the cut of one’s coat, and the colour of one’s 
hair. For instance: 
a self-constituted definer of fashion, in which character 
he has not only already recorded that a fork, not a knife, 
should be the active agent in carrying food to the mouth, 
but has made some more original discoveries, such as, 
that young ladies should be dieted on the wings of boiled 
chickens, and fine gentlemen should quaff nought but 
hock and soda-water ; that roast beef is a vulgar horror, 
and beer an abomination. I will secure his rejection of 
me upon his next conscription of the fashionable world. 
Some small beer, pray,” added Fitzalbert, turning round 
to the servant, and speaking in a peculiarly decided tone 
of voice. be much shocked 
at much he hears and sees amongst great people ‘en 
domestique, as he calls it; by which don’t imagine he 
means ‘ High Life below Stairs.’ I hope, however, Lady 
Jane, that before he next hints a sketch of your sister, 
Lady Latimer, he will have learnt that she bas not red 
hair, and does not habitually exclaim, ‘ Good gracious !’”” 

Fitzalbert was in high spirits; and whilst he thus 
went rattling on, necessarily engrossed so much of the 
attention of both Germain and Lady Jane, that the 
neighbourhood of the two latter did not seem likely to 
have the beneficial consequences at first anticipated by 
Lady Flamborough; but the desired impression was 
nevertheless caught, whether naturally from accidental 
affinity, or afterwards inoculated during a long conver- 
sation with Lady Flamborough herself, certain it is, that 
when Germain lighted his flat candlestick for bed, the 
predominant feeling in his mind was, that Lady Jane 


that young gentleman opposite is 


«“ So sensitive a sou! must 


Sydenham was a remarkably nice girl. 
ecg = 


CHAPTER VIII. 
I shall forget, to have thee still stand here, 
Remembering how I love thy company 
SHAKSPEARE. 
The next morning’s post brought a few lines from 
Lady Latimer to Lady Boreton, announcing her intended 
arrival to dinner that day; ‘Theintercourse between the 
two families had always been scrupulously maintained 


| by the regular alternation of prescribed visits; and the 
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acceptance of the expected invitation always was fr - 


ceived on both sides with great appearance of satisfa 
tion. Not that much pleasure was ever anticipated b 
either: but any falling off in their reciprocal cordialit 


would at once have threatened to disturb the politic: ! 


peace of the county, which was only maintained by 
compromise between these two great rival interests. 
At the present moment, there were appearances whic 


threatened that this truce would not be of much longe + 


duration ; and, following the example of more dignifie 
diplomatists, they redoubled the outward demonstration 
of mutual good understanding, as their fears increase 
that future hostilities would be inevitable. ‘These fear 
were, in this instance, more sincere than is often the cas 
with some of their natural prototypes, which arose pri 
bably from this difference in their situation, that if the 
fought, it must be with their own money, not the pec 
ple’s; they would have to distribute, not to levy; th 
gain might be public, but the cost would certainly b 
private. 

However, at the next general election, a successo 
would have to be selected for Mr. Medium, who ha 
announced his intention of then retiring, after havin 
been for thirty years received as an oracle by both parties 
principally from his own indecision of character. H: 
had not unfrequently carried the house with him from 
the mere charm of inconsistency, and been listened to 
as an orator from a reputation for sincerity, which seemed 
chiefly founded upon an earnest manner and indifferent 
English. Such as he was, though he had been a con- 
venient stop-gap, his general leaning to tory principles 
had satisfied Lord Latimer, who was not an eager poli- 
tician, and his occasional eflective opposition to ministers 
had almost consoled Lady Boreton, who was a red-hot 
liberal. 

Those most cogent reasons for keeping the peace, 
whether of countries or counties—the want of men and 
money, were both here in full force. Lord Latimer had 
no younger brother to put forward to quicken his politi- 
cal feelings with the incitement of family distinction, 
and Lady Boreton could never attempt to produce Sir 
John on the hustings. On both sides, too, their finances 
left no available surplus after current expenses. Lady 
Boreton’s anxiety to save the country from the disgrace 
of being represented by two such tories, bad induced her 
to turn her attention towards Oakley, whose political 
feelings were supposed to be liberal, and who, from his 
recently acquired great possessions, seemed to be the 
fittest person to put forward. She was very anxious to 
get him to her house, that she might have an opportunity 
of sounding him upon the subject, and she the more 
rejoiced at the super-civility which had induced her to 
invite Iady Flamborouzh and her daughters to meet 
Lady Latimer, as she had some vague hope that the 
natural attraction between a great party on the one side, 
and handsome girls on the other, might be ripened into 
a state of things which might prevent so lukewarm a 
politician as Lord Latimer from taking an active part 
against Oakley. 

« You are not yet acquainted with Lady Latimer,” 
said Lady Boreton to Germain, as her eye once more 
glanced over the few careless traces of that lady’s pen, 
which wandered, surrounded by roses and cupids, over 
the shining surface of her smooth and scented note- 
paper. 

«“ No, I never had the pleasure of sceing her,” replied 
Germain, “and shall be most happy in this opportunity 
of meeting one, of whom all who know her speak in 
raptures.” 

« Oh, certainly,’ said Lady Boreton, “a most delight- 
ful person ; a little, perhaps—” added she, lowering her 
voice, “a little perhaps spoilt by the world. You have 
seen Lady Flamborough—well, you may imagine the 
sort of education that she would give her daughters, 
Lady Latimer, with all her acknowledged attractions, is 
singularly superficial, and wants mind, poor thing ; and 
what, my dear Mr. Germain, is social intercourse with- 
Would you believe it, when I asked her to 
’s lectures with me, she said she 


out mind! 
attend Professor 





was much obliged to me, but she slept very well without 
them; and when I wished to introduce to her a friend of 
mine, who had just written a beautiful book, she said— 
not unless she could shut him up when she liked. De- 
pend upon it, you will find Lady Latimer wants mind. 
Mr. Alley, I believe the laboratory is ready.” 

With this Lady Boreton left Germain, who had not 


| wants countenance. Here it is—Gueicino’s Sybil. Good 
| morning, Mr. Germain.” 


| extensive plantations ought all to be cut down, or the 


! 
| 


been so fascinated with what he had seen of her, as not | in the fens, and got his feet wet. Well, depend upon 
to receive with some reservation of his own opinion, | 


| steps under the shelter of the splendid portico, which 








the disparaging account she had given him of Lady 
Latimer. 





it, Lady Latimer has no heart.” 
Except Germain, almost every body seemed to have 
some anecdote of Lord or Lady Latimer to contribute, 


Strolling into the library in search of a book, he met | derived from their personal knowledge of them. There 


Lady Flamborough, who had been, she said, to choose 
some drawings for the girls to copy for her. 

“ You don’t know Louisa—Lady Latimer, I mean— 
do you, Mr. Germain ?” said she. 

Germain again replying in the negative, and again re- 
peating his desire to be able to answer in the affirmative, 
she continued, whilst she slowly turned over the contents 
of the portfolio she had been seeking :—“ Oh, of course 
you may imagine, Mr. Germain, how gratifying to a 
mother’s feelings must be the universal admiration she 
engrosses, and indeed even I must be allowed to add it 
is her due. She is reckoned very like Jane; to be sure 
Madame Maradin says, Jane has much the finest figure, 


but then Louisa is not so very young as her sister is. I | 


should say, too, that Jane has the most countenance, but 
then, perhaps, [ am not quite a fair judge. I may speak, 
you know, from a mother’s knowledge of their character, 
but in my opinion Jane’s face shows the most sensibility 
of expression. If any thing, perhaps, Louisa rather 


The weather continuing threatening after luncheon, 
the gentlemen guests of Boreton Park limited their after- 





noon’s exercise to a critical stroll through that part of 
the place which was near the house. One friend of Sir | 
John’s found out, that unless his hothouses, which had | 
just been finished at an enormous expense, were built 
upon quite a different principle, they would never be fit 
to ripen even a crab-apple; one that his thriving and 


place would be too damp for any thing but frogs; an- 
other, that the house must be pulled down, and built in 
the snug bottom by the trout stream ; one discovered that | 
his new stables were not large enough for dog kennels; 
another, that if he had the misfortune to possess such a 
set of rips as tenanted them, be would turn them all 
loose rather than they should cost him another feed of 
corn; and, as the mizzling rain drove them home, all 
agreed, whilst they were ascending the broad and easy 


marked the centre of the extended facade, that they would 
not live in such a dirty, damp, dreary hole, if any body 
would give it to them. 

As two long dusky hours yet remained before dinner, 
and they had already settled the local demerits of every 
thing by which they were surrounded, it was but natural 
that they should next occupy themselves with the per- 
sonal qualifications of those who were about to be added 
to their number; and as Germain wandered about the 
different corners of the spacious hall in which they were 
assembled, various were the little disparaging comments 
upon both Lord and Lady Latimer which he heard ; and 
though there were none of them of any great importance, 
yet the avidity with which they were retailed, seemed to 
him at variance with that deference which he had always 
heard was paid to them by the society collectively in 
which they moved ; for he did not as yet know enough 
of the world to be aware, that though from any fashion- 
able pre-eminence which made a person conspicuous, it 
naturally followed that he or she should be often talked 
of, yet praise by no means fo!lowed as a necessary con- 
sequence. 

On one side, he heard that Latimer was an excellent 
fellow, but he certainly had done some very odd things 
—it was a pity! one knew for certain that Lady Lati- 
mer rouged ; another was quite sure that her foot was 
not so small as the far-famed one of a celebrated actress. 
A little further on he found Major Sumner sentimental- 
ising upon “the unfeeling manner in which she had 
behaved to his poor friend Colonel Woodbine, who, 
though a most gallant officer, as brave as a lion in the 
field, was of an unfortunately susceptible nature, and 
after flirting desperately with him at Brighton, she cruel- 
ly cut him when next they met. Poor Woodbine !” 
added the major, “if it had not been to get over the 
impression her conduct made upon him, I don’t think 
that he would ever have gone upon the expedition which 
proved fatal to him.” 

*« Where did he go to?” asked Germain ; “ the tropic 
or the polar regions ?” 








“ No,” said Major Sumner, “he went duck shooting 


were only two other persons in the room, who, it was 
evident, were not acquainted with either of them; one 
was a literary protégé of Lady Borteton’s, who had 
lately written a novel in which a character of Lady Lati. 
mer had been insinuated, and the other was a friend of 
his, a periodical critic, who had persuaded the world of 
the striking resemblance the character bore to the or. 
ginal. 

Any further comments were interrupted by the en. 
trance of lights, which produced a challenge from Fitz. 
albert to Germain to the billiard table, that stood in the 
centre of the spacious hall. Germain did not hesitate 
on accepting the proposal, though his attention was still 
much occupied with all he had lately heard, and his 
curiosity much excited to find out how far his own 
impressions would confirm it. “ Wants mind—counte. 
nance—and heart,” thought he, whilst apparently en. 
grossed in choosing his cue. 

Germain played well at billiards; Fitzalbert perhaps 
rather better; but this point had not been decided even 
as far as the first game, and there was still uncertainty 
enough about the event, to give interest to the various 
little bets that had been accumulating as they proceeded, 
when the grinding of carriage-wheels through the gravel 
announced an arrival, and the expected guests were 
ushered in due form through the front door. Germain in. 
voluntarily paused, even in the act of taking aim at a 
dead hazard, in spite of sundry requisitions from those 
around him to “ go on, go on; I’ve backed you to do 
this.” 

Of all the sights and wonders of the world, there is 
hardly any which one cannot so completely anticipate in 
idea, by the exertion of a very ordinary share of imagina- 
tion, as almost to incur disappointment upon actual 
inspection. ‘T'o this general rule there is one brilliant 
exception. A perfectly beautiful woman when first seen, 
is sure to present some charm which far exceeds any 
preconceived expectation. Such was the impression 
made upon Germain when raising his head from the 
billiard-table he first beheld Lady Latimer. She entered, 
followed by Lord Latimer, and leading on the other side 
a third and unexpected visiter, whose embarrassment 
she seemed to be endeavouring to lessen. So thoroughly 
was this third person protected against the damps of an 
autumnal evening, that it was impossible for the most 
critical eye to decide more than that the little she showed 
of her face seemed pleasing, and the still less that was 
seen of her figure appeared young. 

As Lady Boreton advanced from an opposite door to 
meet her guests, Lady Latimer introduced this unexpect- 
ed addition as “her particular friend, Miss Mordaunt, 
rather out of health—wrote on purpose to ask to be al- 
lowed to bring her, and quite forgot to mention it in that 
stupid hurried note.” 

Lady Latimer evidently thought that she had said 
more than enough on the subject, and turning aside to 
address some one else, lost Lady Boreton’s embarrassed 
and therefore embarrassing reply, which was in words 
that “she was always too happy to see any friend of 
hers,” but which in tone rather implied that her house 
was more than full. It seemed, indeed, to be so felt by 
the young lady herself, and proportionably to increase 
that shyness which had been at first evident, so as to 
prevent her debarrassing herself of the various wraps 
which completely concealed her from general observa- 
tion. 

«Oh! on no account let me interrupt so interesting a 
game,” said Lady Latimer, finding that such a proposal 
had been made by Germain, and objected to by some of 
the others. “I mean, with Lady Boreton’s permission, 
to stay and warm my fingers at this fire for more than 
sufficient time for you to decide it.” 

So commanded, Germain resumed his cue, and as he 
sometimes played with great execution, made a brilliant 
stroke. “I’Il bet any one five to four on the stick,” said 
Sir Gregory Greenford, who had arrived that morning. 

“I'll take it five-and-twenty to twenty,” said Lord 
Latimer, in the mildest tone, and with the most careless 
manner, his quick eye having observed that Germain 
played by no means a safe game. Accordingly his next 
stroke was a failure. Fitzalbert made much of a see-saw 
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losing hazard at the middle pocket. When that was 


worn out, and whilst Germain in his tarn was taking a 
deliberate aim, he heard Lady Latimer enquiring who 
he was. He involuntarily raised his eye from the table 
and met hers— 

« Who says she wants countenance ?” thought he ; 
and with that thought he played—missed his adversary’s 
ball—holed his own—lost the game—Lady Latimer re- 
tired to dress—and Lord Latimer pocketed Sir Gregory 
Greenford’s pony. 


—>—— 


CHAPTER XI, 
I will instruct my sorrows to be proud, 
For grief is proud, and makes his owner stout, 
SHAKSPEARE. 

« And what has become of Mr. Oakley since his late 
acquisition ?” was one of the first questions Lady Lati- 
mer asked of Germain. Perhaps the reader may share 
her ladyship’s curiosity upon that subject, and may wish 
for more detailed information than Germain had then an 
opportunity of giving in reply. . 

It was impossible for any two places to be more dif- 
ferent in every respect than those to which Oakley had 
succeeded by the same event—Rockington Castle and 
Goldsborough Park; the first of which had been subject 
to all the caprices arising from the actual presence of its 
late strange proprietor; the other had enjoyed the benefit 
of the delegated authority of a more rational object. 
the farms upon the Goldsborough estate, when accident- 
ally vacant, were always in the greatest request amongst 
agriculturists; if the relations between landlord and 
tenant were here so well understood, as for the two parties 
to be convinced that their interests were concurrent, not 
conflicting—this was entirely owing to the excellent 
management of Mr. Gardner, who conducted affairs in 
ord Rockington’s name quite differently from the way 
in which he would have conducted them himself, and 
therefore as beneficially as possible. He was indeed one 
of the best specimens of a practical agriculturist ; a per- 
fect knowledge of his subject being joined with an anx- 
ious desire to do the best for his employer, an endeavour 
that was more likely to be successful, as he was free from 
the blind ignorance and self-interest combined, which are 
apt to defeat their own object. The park was perfectly 
well kept up, as were the rest of the grounds, gardens, 
&c.; and the house, though a small one, had always 
been used by Mr. Gardner as his own residence, was in 
perfect repair, and fit for immediate habitation. 

There was something in all this which Oakley could 
not understand ; for, as he approached the place, leaning 


back in his postchaise, and brooding over past events and | 


future prospects, the one thing that he had settled in his 
mind as quite beyond dispute, was, that the uncontrolled 
agent of such a property as Goldsborough, must be a 
rogue. He had contrived several cunning devices, by 
which he would detect him if he was a clever rogue, 
and had rather enjoyed the idea of the summary expul- 
sion he would inflict, if he should be a palpable scoun- 
drel. 

But, in spite of all this prepossession, there was a 
frankness in Mr. Gardner’s first abord which puzzled 
him, till he succeeded in persuading himself that it must 
arise from the consummate assurance of long undetected 
villany. Having accepted Mr. Gardner’s offer of using 
his servants, &c. till the arrival of his own establish- 
ment, it was still with jaundiced eyes that Oakley wit- 
nessed the little comforts of this contented man’s 
adopted home, all of which he looked upon as so 
many fraudulent appropriations out of what ought to 
have been his inheritance. Even Mrs. Gardner’s self- 
satisfied allusion to her scientific care of the garden, he 
perverted into a barefaced acknowledgment that she had 
made the most of it. In riding the boundaries with Mr. 
Gardner, the friendly greeting which that gentleman re- 
ceived from every one they met, arising from a long ex- 
perience of kind and neighbourly offices at his hands, 


Oakley attributed to the intimacy arising from the com- | 


mon partnership in his spoils. 

“That piece of rising ground, with that oak grove 
upon it facing your house, is freehold property, Mr. 
Oakley,” said Mr. Gardner; “it would be a very de- 
sirable acquisition to you, and is at present upon sale.” 

“Not mine? to be sure it ought to be. To whom 
does it belong?” enquired Oakley. 


If 
|of the annual items contained in Mr. Gardner’s ac- | 


“ The proprietor is an acquaintance of mine; indeed, 
| a sort of connection of Mrs. Gardner’s.” 
| “Hum!” said Oakley, who was now convinced he 
| saw through it all. 

“The ground is, fairly speaking, worth some more 
years’ purchase to you than to any one else.” 

“Hum!” repeated Oakley. 

“ Perhaps, as it is shortly to be put up to auction, and 
the affair therefore presses, you would authorise me to 
| effer, which [ could easily do, something more than 
| what, at a fair valuation, it might be worth to an indif- 
ferent person.” 

*“ Not the fraction of a farthing, Mr. Gardner,” an- 
swered Oakley. 

Mr. Gardner, though rather surprised, thought he had 
done his duty, and dropped the subject, which was 
never resumed between them. How far Oakley’s suspi- 
cious nature was here an advantage to him, will hereafter 
be seen. 

It was in such a state of mind, pampered too with 
fond indulgence, whilst chewing the cud of such con- 
genial food as twenty years’ unaudited accounts afford, 
that Germain found bis friend, when Fitzalbert, on his 
way to Boreton Hall, dropped him at the park gate. It 





| was no wonder, then, that Germain did not prolong his | 


| but hastened to rejoin more lively society ; and Oakley 
remained some time longer undisturbed in trying to de- 
tect fresh grounds for suspicion. 

There were some circumstances connected with one 


| counts, which might have been supposed to require ex- 
planation even by a more candid or careless auditor than 
Oakley. This was a yearly sum of five hundred pounds, 
mentioned as paid over by order of Lord Rockington to 
a banker at a neigbouring country town. Now it so 
happened that this banker was also a connection of Mrs. 
Gardner’s, which was found out by Oakley from his 
| bearing the same name with the gentleman who owned 
the freehold. Mr. Gardner, however, protested utter 
ignorance of the purpose to which the money was ap- 
| plied, the banker never having communicated with him 
on the subject. But, on the other hand, he could pro- 
duce no other authority for the annual payment than 
that he had been desired by his predecessor to continue 
what he represented himself as having been ordered by 
Lord Rockington to do. He had once endeavoured to 
obtain from Lord Rockington more precise instructions 
|} on this, as well as other subjects, but the only reply 
| he received consisted of these words :—* Communicate 
with me only in figures—not in letters.” « As to this 
| payment, it will now be my duty,” said Mr. Gardner, 
“to obtain for you all the information in my power— 
to-morrow I should have had to make a quarterly remit- 
tance of it. I will at the same time make the necessary 
enquiries.” 

“ Stop it, and say nothing. If this leads to explana- 
tion, ’tis well; if not, I shall know what to infer.” 

This happened a few days previous to Germain’s 
visit, A few days more had passed after it: nothing 
| had been heard with regard to the stopped annuity, and 
| Oakley was beginning to feast upon the certainty that 
| he had deteeted Mr. Gardner in barefaced appropriation, 
| when a packet, in a woman’s hand, was forwarded to 
him from Messrs. Maxwell’s office, and it was with no 
small surprise that he read as follows :— 

“Jt is only from an anxious desire to ensure a patient 
| perusal of what I have to communicate, and from no 


visit beyond the one night he had originally intended, | 


377 
these islands, but of a very different climate, and edu- 
cated in a very different society from that to which her 
father’s rank might have entitled her, had he remained 
at home. It was in one of our distant colonies that I 
was born, and it was as the idol of its small circle that 
I was brought up. I need no further disclaim any 
vestiges of vanity as to the personal admiration I then 
excited, than by owning that it is now twenty years 
since I first began to overrate their value. I owe no 
gratitude to that which was the cause, first of my union 
with a man older than my father, one of the principal 
government officers of the colony, and afterwards of all 
my subsequent errors and disgrace. 

“ Bat, though with a feeling far removed from pride, 
I must, (to enable you at all to comprehend what I have 
to say,) acknowledge that for many giddy years I reign- 
ed in undisputed possession of the admiration of all the 
small society in which I moved. Lord Rockington’s 
appointment as governor, which followed some political 
movements which had passed utterly unheeded by me, 
was an event which seemed likely completely to change 
the state of society in the settlement. His arrival had been 
preceded by that of many officers and their wives and 
daughters, belonging to the enlarged staff which his ap- 
pointment entailed. 

« Amongst these ladies, to my surprise, I found not 


| only pretensions of declared rivalship, but an air of de- 


cided superiority, founded upon their arrival from Eu- 
rope. You have never seen—you cannot imagine, the 


| rancorous jealousies to which an insulated settlement is 


subject. ‘here are many virtues honourable to human 
nature, which are peculiarly found in such a state of so- 
ciety ; but it is also impossible to conceive by what trifles 
the worst passions are there excited. 

“The new state of things produced by these recent 
additions to the society, had almost frenzied my frivo- 


| lous mind, when the arrival of Lord Rockington himself 


again completely revolutionised every thing. 
him from the first, to single me out as the undisputed 
leader of the courtly circle by which he was surrounded. 
What he then was, and how far the undisguised homage 
of such a man was calculated to fascinate a foolish weak 


It pleased 


| woman, who had never before even seen any offe of his 
| distinguished rank and reputation, I will not pretend to 


plead; there are, if fame be not more than usually false, 
in more exalted circles, living witnesses of his seductive 
arts. But shame upon me! the mere recalling of events 
so long past, seems to have conjured up with it all those 
bad feelings I had hoped were for ever eradicated. 

“ Tet me escape any further detail of, or comment 
upon, this part of my subject. I had no excuse; I could 


| not call it love ;—all the evil passions of ny nature for a 


| principles. 


| kindled by my guilty elevation. 


| ruin of that distinguished individual, who had 


while united in their victory over better feelings and 
The intoxication was short-lived: my hus- 
band, who had been absent in a distant part of the 
colony, abruptly returned. His suspicions were excited, 
and eagerly confirmed by those whose envy had been 
My innocent child, my 
only comfort, was born but to be denounced and dis- 
claimed by its legal parent. My disgrace, of course, 
immediately followed, and was but the forerunner of the 
rather 


| dazzled my imagination and triumphed over my pas- 


sions, than won my heart. My husband was one of the 


principal instigators of his threatened impeachment: in 


| the excited state of our disorganised society, there were 


| vain hope of avoiding the bitter humiliation which this | 


act must entail upon the writer, that I have many times 
| thrown down my pen dissatisfied with any attempt even 
| at opening the subject. Utterly unknown as I am to 
you, I feel that you may be as little disposed to believe, 


plenty found to back his accusations: whether they were 
well founded or not, is out of my power to decide; it is 
sufficient to remember, that they were successful; and 
it is but justice to him to say, that even whilst writhing 
under that degradation, which his proud spirit must have 
rendered insupportable, the arrangements of that allow- 


| ance which you have stopped was the last act which 


as [ am to mention as a boast, that if the utter destitu- | 
re . . . - | 
| tion of myself alone was effected by the stoppage of the | 


annuity you have withdrawn, I should a thousand times 
have preferred a silent acquiescence to saying what I 
have to say. But it is one of the difficulties of the ap- 


| upon the disclosure of disgraceful facts, I have no right 


peal I have to make to you, that, founded as it must be | 


showed sympathy with his kind. 


«“ Now, Mr. Oakley, if in what I have related you 
have seen any symptoms of a weak desire to extenuate 
my guilt, or to work upon your feelings, by finding out 
subtle excuses for my conduct—then heed not the earnest 
appeal I am about to make, not for myself, but for 


| one whom I should not, even after another twenty years 


| to blend them with the assumption of credit for those 


| better feelings, which, under other circumstances, I trust 
| you would not be disposed to refuse. 

“The person who is attempting to muster courage 
| sufficient to send you this paper, though the daughter of 


| 
i 


of bitter repentance, be worthy to describe as she de- 
best, kindest, and most affectionate of 


But if you can enter into the bitter feelings 


serves —the 
daughters. 


} of humiliation with which I have avowed myself to an 


utter stranger such as [ was, then perhaps you will 


a general officer in the British army, is not a native of } credit the assurance that the fatal errors of my own 
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early life have not been without their due impression, | display of their own ignorance by a description of their { was no less an event than the long expected 


and that the harrowing recollections derived from them 
have been but another incitement to instil better princi- 
ples into the willing mind of her who has the misfor- 
tune to owe her being to me. 

*“ What the circumstances of her birth were, I am 
sure you will think I have not done wrong in concealing 
from my innocent girl. ‘To assume a fictitious name 
was a necessary consequence of that concealment. That, 
thus unexplained, she has borne with the utmost cheerful- 
ness, and without ever repining, that life of solitude to 
which I have always adhered, is one of the least of her 
virtues. 
whose friendship her merits obtained her. ‘That at that 
lady’s request I have allowed her, under her protection, 
to leave me for a while to mix in that society she is so 
calculated to adorn, I now feel to have been my greatest 
error in regard to her; for Helen would never submit to 
move in the world as a dependent beggar. 
cuse is, that at the time I so permitted her, from the 
mystery with which your uncle’s affairs have long been 
conducted, I was ignorant that the provision he had 
made for his child was not legally settled. 

“| have finished my irksome task. I have confined 
myself, as much as the agitation of my feelings would 
allow, to a statement of facts. I make no request; but 
hope that at least you will understand the motive of this 
intrusion, by her who has long been known only as 

j “Emity Morpaunt.” 


This appeal was, on many accounts, peculiarly calcu- 
lated to excite Oakley’s sympathy. Candor was a quality, 
the existence of which he was often inclined to dispute, 
but that once acknowledged, no one was more ready to 
do justice to its value. The utter absence of any at- 
tempt at self-justification on the part of Mrs. Mordaunt, 
which in her case arose spontaneously from the habitual 
discipline of a contrite spirit, would, even if only art- | 
fully assumed, have been the best method to win his 
favourable attention. 

The idea, too, of scrupulously attending to the wishes 
of his late uncle, would, at the present moment, inde- 
pendent of any other consideration, have been one of 
the most powerful incentives to action. He wished in 
person to bave explained, and apologised to Mrs. Mor- | 
daunt for the temporary stoppage of the annuity, but on | 
communicating through Messrs. Maxwell his desire to | 
do so, he found that it was an effort she wished to be | 
spared, 

He lost no time, however, in directing that the settle- 
ment should be made legally binding on himself, and 
grumbled not a little at the delay in the execution of his 
orders, caused by the crampt movements of his lawyer's 
fingers, in whose hands the most volatile quill ever 
plucked from the feathered tribe, would have lost all its 
former winged properties, Certain it is, that his better 
feelings had been roused by the appeal that had been 
made to them. He recurred with satisfaction to the 
part it had enabled him to act; and whilst he remained 
in his present solitude, even in the midst of a doubtful 
«“ dot and carry one” in a disputed account, an indistinct 
vision would sometimes cross him of a figure, in whose 
features the fine outlines of his uncle’s portrait were | 
softened into feminine loveliness, and whose gentle eyes 
beamed with gratitude to her benefactor. 


—> 


CHAPTER X. 


A wife whose words all ears took captive, 


Whose de ctions h 


Humbly called Mistress. 


ar pert a:ts that scorned to serve 


SHAKESPEARE 


Lady Latimer and her protégée were left retiring to 
dress, and according to generally-established precedent, 
a full and detailed account ought to be given of the suc- 
cessful result of their labours. But will my fair readers 
pardon a poor avthor who owns that it is the dread of 
their disgust which makes him shun an attempt by 
which some ignorantly suppose then their favour is 
easiest won? For though he hopes that, utterly un- 
skilled as he is in these mysteries, he still might manage 
to avoid such glaring mistakes as those made by some | 
self-constituted authorities on these subjects, who have | 
scandalised the taste of the sex, and volunteered” a 


Accident made her acquainted with a lady | 


My only ex- | 


WALDIE’S CIRCULATING LIBRARY, — 


heroine either by daylight in the dog-days in a superb 
dress of rich black velvet, or shining amidst December 
snows in flowing drapery of the finest muslin; yet ever 
avoiding this Scylla and Charybdis, the writer of these 
pages is aware he is on dangerous ground. 
might escape any such flagrant error at the present 
moment, many months may yet intervene before this 


meets the public eye; and as he has, like other such | 


ephemeral creatures, his own little unacknowledged 
hopes of a sort of indefinite immortality, he cannot bear 
the idea, that if he should now so commit himself, when 
the next return of spring shall enable the universally 
admitted arbitress of taste to hold her annual court at 
Longchamp, even on that very day every pretty pair 
of Parisian eyes would be averted in contempt from this 
antiquated and oldfashioned page, and as a necessary 
consequence, as fast as the post could convey the Jour- 
nal des Modes, that contempt would become universal, 
not falling alone, as it ought, on his devoted head, but 
what is of infinitely more consequence, being unjustly 
shared by the ladies whem he would have thus ar- 
bitrarily condemned still to wear the fashions of the 
bygone year. 

He hopes, therefore, that no more will be expected of 
him than vaguely to assure his readers, that when Lady 
Latimer had exchanged her traveling-dress, the success 


of her toilet was justly the admiration of the brilliant | 
| circle she found reassembled to meet her; and that as 


she was far above any low idea of rivalry, much more 
than the care which she had bestowed upon her own 
appearance, had been lavished upon that of the pretty 
interesting girl who accompanied her, and upon whom 
she had forced many of her own newest and most becom- 
ing ornaments. 

Fitzalbert loudly protested that it quite refreshed him 
to see for the first time any thing so singularly attractive 
as Miss Mordaunt; but Germain had eyes for no one 
but Lady Latimer; he had predetermined that she 
would be the most beautiful woman he had ever seen. 


Nature certainly had been a party to this predetermina- | 
tion, and the charm of those perfections which she had | 


borne from her birth was enhanced by that allurement 
of manner which cannot be described. Combined with 
the most perfect propriety of deportment, there was, 
when she pleased, a softened expression in her bright 
eye, a subdued tone in her musical voice, which, un- 


marked by all else, conveyed to him whom she address- 
| ed, an irresistible impression of interest. 


The effect of this was not lost upon Germain, to 
whose evident admiration she was by no means insen- 
sible. He was good-looking, agreeable, and well-in- 
formed, and his newness in the ways of the world was 
rather an additional merit ; when freed from the first in- 
crustation of mauvaise honte, which her easy gentle 
manners soon contrived to remove. 

He was a welcome neighbour to her at dinner, for 
from the first she had looked forward to her visit to the 
Boretons as an unpleasant duty, and the set she had 
found assembled had, with a few exceptions, confirmed 
that expectation. Fitzalbert, to be sure, was one of her 
intimates, but then it was the intimacy of indifference. 
He too seemed for the present very sufficiently occupied 
in attempting to overcome the diffidence of her young 


| friend, Miss Mordaunt. 


Meantime Lady Latimer’s rapidly ripening acquaint- 


| ance with Germain suffered no check from her other 


neighbour, Sir John, who, after he had asked her 


| whether she drank wine or liked a screen, offered no 


further interruption. Where all this time was the 
anxious eye of Lady Flamborough, whose worst fears 
seemed confirmed as to the engrossing nature of her 
daughter Louisa’s love of admiration? It reposed with 
some sort of consolation upon the juxta-position of Lady 
Caroline and Sir Gregory Greenford, whose unexpected 
arrival that day had already, as has been noted above, 
cust him a pony, and now seemed to have exposed him 
to a renewal] of these manceuvres on Lady Flamborough's 
part, which the abrupt termination of the London season 
had then interrupted. 

At the opposite end of the table Lord Latimer and 
Lady Boreton were mutually engaged with equal art in 
avoiding to say what they really thought upon a very 
interesting subject, which had been indiscreetly brought 
upon the tapis by the literary gentleman from London, 
unluckily ignorant as he was of county politics. This 


Though he | 


advertise. 
ment from Mr. Medium, announcing his intention, on 
| account of increasing infirmities, of taking the earliest 
opportunity of retiring from the representation of the 
county. 

* So,” said the Londoner, “ I see that you are likely 
| to have a vacancy for the county—Who is expected to 
succeed Mr. Medium?” 

This was a most important question, upon which both 

Lord Latimer and Lady Boreton had settled in their own 
| minds to meditate much, consult cautiously, decide de- 
liberately, and after all this to communicate formally to 
|each other their separate determinations: instead of 
which they were summarily required in each other’s 
| presence to give an off-hand answer. It was impossible 
| to affect deafness, for though a moment before the clatter 
| and chatter of knives, forks, and tongues, had seemed 
| eternal, just then there had occurred one of those unac- 
| countable pauses which sometimes cause a sudden calm, 
| so that much more gentle tones than those of the prag- 
| matical gentleman who had made the enquiry would 
have been very sufficiently audible. 

Lord Latimer had just drank a glass of wine with 
Lady Boreton; so that even this ready resource to turn 
the conversation was no longer open. Luckily, he who 
| had caused the dilemma came to their relief, for not re- 
| ceiving a ready answer to his question, he proceeded 
with the subject for the sake of introducing which he 
| had propounded it, a critical analysis of poor Mr. 
| Medium’s advertisement; where, to be sure, for so con- 
| stitutional a statesman, some sentences were cruelly 
| burdened with a “ dead weight,” of adverbs and adjec- 
| tives: and pronouns were arbitrarily intrusted with 

authority over considerable portions of the address, which 

are usually supposed in such a case to be themselves 
| governed by a verb, 

| It is,” continued the critic, “ a sufficient proof of 
| the inaccuracies tolerated in our legislative assemblies, 
| that a gentleman who had passed his whole life there, 
| should at this time, being resigning, not have learnt to 
write better.” 

Lord Latimer could not help remarking, in an under 
tone to Lady Boreton, that a person being criticising 
| might have learnt to avoid the worst inuovation in the 
| style of modern times. He then continued aloud for 
| fear the critical gentleman should again become curious: 
| Poor Medium, he certainly never was much of a 
purist.” 

“ And yet I doubt,” rejoined Lady Boreton, “ whe- 
| ther he ever read any book more at a sitting, than others 

do of a dictionary.” 

“Or even of a newspaper,” added Lord Latimer, 
“than just to see whether the stupid editor had made 
any mistake in the name of the cover where his hounds 

| were advertised to meet.” 

| « Well, and what can be more provoking than such 
a mistake ?” suid Sir Gregory. Lord Latimer and Lady 
| Boreton both felt satisfied that they had succeeded in 
| turning the subject—half the party were soon in fuil 
}ery with Mr. Medium’s hounds, and engaged in the 
| more interesting enquiry, who was to succeed to them, 
| as chronic gout, and rheumatism, were likely to in- 
capacitate the sufferer from his duties as much in the 
field as in the House. 

| But though for the present, the necessity of expla- 
| nation had been avoided, it did not the less impress both 
| parties with the conviction that something ought soon 
| to be settled on the subject. ‘To induce Oakley to come 
| forward, was, as has been stated before, Lady Boreton’s 
| best hope, Sir John’s insignificance or nonentity being 
| by none more feelingly acknowledged than her ladyship. 
| She had already had the proposal hinted to Oakley, in a 
| manner that she thought the most likely to be attended 
with success. 

Of all the various propositions that can be made to a 
young man in his situation, there is none as to the 
motives of which he is so likely to be deceived, or to 
overrate the advantages of an offer of support, should he 
be induced to come forward as a popular candidate at a 
contested election. All Oakley’s defects too, whether of 
temper or disposition, which made bim feel uncom- 
fortable in many of the relations of private life, were so 
| many additional incentives to seek distinction in public, 
| and to make politics his resource. In principle he was 
a decided advocate for universal liberty, tempered only 
so far as common sense told him restraint was necessary ; 
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but as he was prepared to carry with him, in whatever | 


character he appeared, the same uncompromising con- 


tempt for the opinions of any individuals who differed | 


with bim, he was more likely to acquire the somewhat 
sterile fame of a most unbending patriot, than to bea 
useful partner in promoting any practical benefit to his 
country. 

However, his exalted station in the county, unble- 
mished character, and commanding talents, made it 
obvious that a more eligible candidate could not be put 
forward by any party. The zeal and sincerity of his 


attachment to the popular side marked him as worthy | 


the choice of the people, if his reserve, hauteur, and cold- 
ness, in the intercourse of private life, could be so far 
subdued as to induce him to take the necessary steps 
towards obtaining their suflrages. Such as he was, 


CHAPTER XI. 


Then she plots, then she ruminates, then she devises; and 
what they think in their hearts they may effect, they will break 
their hearts but they will effect. 


S_:AKESPEARE. 


The intercourse of society is maintained by a sort of 


tacit compact between the few who are determined to 
bave their own way, and the many who consent to 
allow it them. If it were not thus, there would be 
numberless contests about things very little worth the 
trouble of contention. Of course, in these two classes 


| there are various degrees, and he who leads in one so- 


however, Lady Boreton was determined to do her best | 


to bring him in; and he had so far acceded to the ar- 
rangement, as to consent to join the present mixed party 
at Boreton Hall, whose places, as they gradually dropped 
off, were to be filled by more decided county partisans ; 
and the probable success of the attempt, should he come 
forward, was then to be discussed amongst them. 


As to Lord Latimer, his plans were by no means so | 


far matured as Lady Boreton’s. 
by no means so first-rate a pursuit. He had succeeded 
to a situation in the world which necessarily entailed a 
considerable degree of political influence ; this he cer- 
tainly thought it his duty not to abandon, but besides 


Politics were with him | 


that, the overweening indolence which has been men- | 


tioned as obscuring his talents, made him dislike trouble 
of any kind; but he was, when he could persuade him- 
self to think at all on the subject, by no means an illibe- 
ral tory. : 

When the question was publicly put as to who was 


to succeed Mr. Medium, he would have disliked hearing | 
| please ; he may indulge uncontradicted in infinite para- 


uncontradicted any radical nomination of Lady Bore- 
ton’s, lest he should be supposed tacitly to concur in it; 
yet there were many reasons likely to prevent his taking 
an active part in thwarting her arrangements. 

« Our new neighbour, Mr. Oakley, has promised us 
the pleasure of his company to-morrow,” said Lady 
Boreton, carelessly, to Lord Latimer, having first care- 


ciety will followin another. But I am alluding only to 
that temper of mind which disposes a man, when among 
his equals, to drive or be driven; as one of these relative 
positions sounds much pleasanter than the other, one 
would imagine that it would be desired by every one 
who could attain it. 

This, however, is far from being the case. Nor is the 
right to have one’s own way, and the power of making 
others acknowledge it, founded on any well-grounded 
claim. It is generally a matter of unaccountable as- 
sumption on the one part, and concurrent concession on 
the other. 

To be such a privileged person scems to depend 
merely upon a man’s own taste and temper; and to the 
success of the attempt it is only necessary that some sort 
of passport should be possessed which secures adinission 
into society, and prevents another’s power of “ cutting 
dead,” an alternative that would, if possible, be gladly 
adopted by all; but this danger avoided, the enjoyments 
of sheer selfishness seem manifold. Wherever such a 
person goes, the ninety and nine easily satisfied guests 
are neglected, to study the price of him who is hard to 


dox, any thing being considered preferable to endless 
dispute. If after a course of such studied indulgence, 
he should condescend to be agreeable, every one is at 
once in ecstasies of gratitude, exclaiming, * How very 


| delightful Mr. So-and-so can be !” whereas if a system- 


fully so separated this remark from the previous conver- | 
sation as to prevent his suspecting that the visit was | 


connected with the object of that enquiry. But she 


need not have feared any such inference on Lord Lati- | 


mer’s part, for the mention of Mr. Oakley in the cha- 
racter of their new neighbour, gave quite a different turn 
to his thoughts, and first brought to his recollection the 
disputed moors above Peatburn Lodge, which had lately 
been out of his mind, partly from his not having himself 
been out on the 12th of August, and partly from his 
thoughts having till lately been much engrossed by im- 
portant annual business at Doncaster races. It now, 
however, occurred to him, that in consequence of the 
transfer of the Rockington property to new hands, a 
favourable opportunity was likely to arise of effecting an 
exchange which would remove an offensive intrusion of 
another man’s ground into one of his best beats. 

It so happened, therefore, that though dinner had not 
promised much pleasure to any of the party, almost all 
arose from the table with agreeable impressions upper- 
most in their minds. J.ady Boreton anticipated in Oak- 
ley an uncompromising patriot; Lord Latimer an 
accommodating sportsman; Lady Flamborough’s satis- 
faction was divided between the actual presence of Sir 
Gregory Greenford and the expected arrival of Oakley, 
who might, she now thought, do still better for Jane 
than Germain. The literary lion had had an oppor- 
tunity of haranguing, and Sir John bad not been ex- 


| restraint which the love of a quiet life, and the dislike of 


| college, and rather confirmed by the 


pected to talk, a state of things that was mutually satis- | 


factory. 

Lady Latimer and Germain had been reciprocally 
pleasing and pleased ; and as for Fitzalbert and Miss 
Mordaunt, it would be difficult to say which had most 
puzzled and perplexed the other. That a young person 
like Helen Mordaunt, to whom society was perfectly 
strange, should be dazzled and bewildered by Fitzalbert’s 
flow of conversation, was not to be wondered at; but on 
his part he found it difficult to determine what could be 
her undeniable attraction. « Is it,” thought he, “ merely 
because she is a remarkably pretty girl, with a very dis- 
tinguished air?” That it partly arose from her being 
ve perfectly natural, never occurred to him as an addi- 
tional solution of the difficulty. 


atically good-natured man is ever provoked, by an 
unlucky concurrence of circumstances, to commit him- 
self by losing his temper, he is sure never to hear the last 
of it. 

But the privileged person is not without some little 
drawbacks upon the advantages of his situation, sitting 
as he does like an incubus upon the spirits of society : 
he finds himself artfully omitted from any very pleasant 
party; and if chance should ever cause him to linger 
near an open door, or any such social trap for sincerity, 
he is not unlikely to hear himself talked of without that 


a needless quarrel, felt by all prudent people, may have 
caused in his presence. 

Oakley was as yet by no means sufficiently known to 
have established himself irrevocably in either of these 
classes, but the character which he had acquired at 
report of the few 
avoiding at Paris, 
whom it was very 
certainly, but there 


persons whom he did not succeed in 
was that of ** a stiff sort of fellow, 
difficult to make out; clever enough, 
was nothing off-hand about him.” 

This opinion, which had originally been thus elegantly 
expressed by some jolly companions, for whom he had 
not attempted to conceal his contempt, had been sub- 
stantially repeated, with some variation in the terms, 
whenever his name was subsequently mentioned ; and it 
was on this that the general expectation in the minds of 
the party at Boreton Hall, who were awaiting his ar- 
rival, was founded. ‘The importance attached to his 
adventitious acquisitions prevented his being allowed to 
drop in as an indiflerent item in the party ; it became 
necessary either to reckon upon bim as a valuable addi- 
tion, or to dread him as a bugbear, and the latter alter- 
native was generally adopted. 

It was, in consequence of this and the disposition it 
produced, rather to avoid his neighbourhood, that acci- 
dent placed him, en the first day of his arrival, by the 
side of Miss Mordaunt. He had not heard her name, 
and the resemblance to his uncle, which, had he done so, 
could not have failed to strike him, was not strong 


enough at once to explain itself to him as the cause of 


the interest he felt in addressing her. The young lady, 
though as usual much engrossed by her other neigh- 
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| bour, Fitzalbert, whose ever-ready rattle still amused her, 
| would not agree with him afterwards, that Oakley bad 
by any means a forbidding countenance, or that his smile 
at all partook of the nature of a sneer; perhaps this 

| difference of opinion may have arisen from that which 

| passed by the common name of smile, not having been a 
precisely similar movement of the lips towards these two 
different persons. 

Oakley hastened to enquire of Germain the name of 
the young lady who had been sitting next him. 

« Oh,” said Germain, “ its Miss ; Lady Latimer 
always calls her Helen; Miss let me 
never remembers a name when one is asked. Don’t you 
think Lady Latimer a most beautiful woman ?” : 

“ Very handsome, certainly ; but, for my part, I ad- 
mire much more the lady she is talking to; there is a 
great likeness between them, the one without any thing 
in her hair.” 

“ That’s her sister, Lady Jane; a very pretty, and a 








see—one 


very delightful person, but one not to be compared to 
Lady Latimer. ‘There accounting for 
There’s Fitzalbert, who sometimes takes strange fancies 
into his head, says, that he doesn’t think either of them 
as pretty as that Miss Mordaunt.” 

«“ Miss Mordaunt?” eagerly enquired Oakley. 

“'l'hat’s the young lady you were enquiring about 
—Miss Mordaunt; she came here with Lady Latimer, 
who sa 

“One word, Mr. Oakley,” said Lady Boreton, coming 
up between the two friends, and interrupting the oppor- 
tunity they would otherwise have bad, the one of talking 
about Lady Latimer, the other of thinking about Helen 
Mordaunt. If Oakley had been better acquainted with 
Lady Boreton, he would have had a more adequate 
horror of the interminable nature of her 
but as it was, he quietly submitted t 


is no tastes. 





“one word ig 
» follow her toa 
sofa in a remote corner of the gallery, and to confine, 
far as possible, his attention to her ladyship’s somewhat 
digressive confidence on the subject of county politics. 
At length her “one word” 
of half a hour, fer the 
and then, when he retired to his own apart- 


as 


having proceeded at the 


rate word an he was released 


evening ; 
ment, the impression made by the really important com- 
munications on the subject of the coming election, which 
he had been able to extract from Boreton’s somewhat 
chatly reasoning, occasionally gave place to the pleasure 
he felt at thus unexpectedly meeting one with whom 
circumstances had already somewhat mysteriously con- 
nected him, and whose appearance seemed so well cal- 
culated to confirm the predetermined favourable bent of 
his imagination. 

The next morning after breakfast, Lady Flamborough, 
having first contrived some occupation for her two un- 
married daughters, which should prevent their being in 
the way, led Lady Latimer to her boudoir, being anxious 
to have a private interview with her, which she meant 
should partake of the mixed character of 
and giving a lecture. 
the consequent abrogation of maternal authority on the 
part of Lady Flamborough, the usual relations between 
mother and daughter had become a little confused, and 


asking advice 


For since Louisa’s marriage, and 


the mother was certainly the most to blame for any 
failure of that filial respect which 
had she not herself shown that s! 


might have been hers, 
ie considered her own 
claims on that score inferior to the deference due to Lady 
Latimer’s artificial position in the world. : 
lost of her 
daughter, from the latter having afterwards discovered 
some of the little manceuvres by which her mother had 
attempted to promote ber union with Lord Latimer, and 
as, whatever her other faults I 


She had also much influence over her 


might be, she was herself 
sincere and single-hearted even to an extreme, she could 
not but fecl dislike at the means her 
ployed, even bef 
attained had far from contributed to her own happiness, 
Not that one can therefore defend the playful malice 
with s! ! 


endeavoured her 
mother’s man rs, for if her opinion 


mother had em- 


1 
yre she became sensible that the end thus 


which she sometimes to defeat 





icement for her siste 
us effect it was likely 
not justify her in being the persé 


pe wae 
of the mischiev: to produce, would 
n to interfere, it must 

love of admiration 


eager iove ot 


also be confessed, that her own 


was sometimes not without its share in inducing her to 
make the attempt. 

In spite, however, of the little annoyances of this de. 

| scription which she sometimes gave ‘her mother, Lady 


| Flamborough was well aware, that the brilliant éclat of 
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her eldest daughter cast a reflected lustre upon her sisters, | shall I ever see you again?” added she, with something 
and that if she could persuade her, which she had often | approaching to a sigh, “and my poor neglected rosebuds 
in vain attempted, to assist her in procuring for them |too! Alas! they contained not the only hopes which 
suitable establishments, she would be a most valuable | then blossomed but to fade ;” and she paused a moment, 
auxiliary in any such scheme. | as if cherishing the recollection of the sole semblance of 
It was to make one more effort of this kind, as well | domestic happiness she had ever enjoyed. 
as to hint, if possible, that she ought not herself to take They had retired there for the shooting season soon 
possession of Germain, that she had summoned her to | after the expiration of their honeymoon; and though 
her boudoir. | Lord Latimer was out upon the moors all the morning, 
« T wished to consult you, my dear,” she began ; “ but, he always appeared to return with as much eagerness as 
first let me look at that beautiful cap—Herbault’s, I per- | he went out; and if she might then have expected more, 
I am not sure that I quite like the colour of those | she certainly had since experienced less. ‘The unso- 
phisticated sameness of the simple recreations with which 
she had then contrived to while away his absence, had 
in her remembrance acquired a charm from all that had 
since intervened. 








ceive. 
ribands.” 

“It is quite new, however, and aptly entitled feu d’en- 
fer,” said Lady Latimer. 

«“ Well, you are certainly looking remarkably well; 
quite a different thing since I saw you in London ;” «« How happily could I pass all the rest of my life in 
kissing a check, the brilliancy of whose hue even the | that secluded dell, only that ” she paused, but she 
trying neighbourhood of feu d’enfer could not injure. | might have added, “ only that one half of it is predes- 
« Bat,” added she, “I wish to consult you about Sir tined to social dissipation in London, the other to dissi- 
Gregory Greenford’s attentions to Caroline; his follow- | pated society in the country. If, however, a year should 
ever be made with thirteen months, she thought she 
“Do you think so! He is generally most inexpli- | would pass the thirteenth at Peatburn Lodge. 

But how do you know he “ And now, mamma, as you have no more daughters 
followed her ?” | to marry, you must let me leave you, for Helen will be 

Oh, who can doubt it? He must have known that | lost in this strange house, and be wondering what has 
Lady Boreton would never have asked him on any other | become of me.” 
account: he is not at all in her line. But what I wished But Helen was not one who ever found any difficulty 
to say is this—that as Sir Gregory is soon going to New- in occupying herself, and she had been employing the 
market with Lord Latimer, I thought a word, a hint | morning very much to her satisfaction in writing to her 
from him on the subject, might do great good.” mother an account of all that had happened since her 

«“ My dear mamma, depend upon it, if Latimer takes arrival. And as she never had any concealment from 
that opportunity of trying upon Sir Gregory his talents | her, she meant to be perfectly explicit in the detail of all 
at match-making, it won’t be in the matrimonial line; | her own impressions and feelings, as well as the manners 
and as I don’t perceive the advantages of any description | and appearance of others. 

In furtherance of this intention, she had certainly 





ing her here certainly must mean something. 





ecably void of meaning. 





that I am to gain from having such a fraternal fool for 
the rest of my life, you must excuse my interfering in | recorded many more of Fitzalbert’s bad jokes than with 
the business.” ; [a little more knowledge of the world she would have 

“ Surely you cannot be indifferent to the prospect of | thought worth communicating; nor was it her fault if 
such an advantageous establishment for Caroline; for | she was not quite so candid in all she thought of Oakley ; 
you must recollect, that she is only two years younger | for how could she put upon paper that she fancied, ia 
than you; and years count quite differently in a girl,” | addressing her, his smile was softer and kinder than that 
added she, observing {rom a glance Lady Latimer cast | he bestowed upon the rest of the world? And this was 
at the glass, she did not think ber mother’s mode of | all she had to tell. 
reckoning judicious. ‘ Besides, she is not near so gene- 
rally admired as Jane, who grows more like you every 
day. As to her, though you do not approve of Sir 
Gregory Greenford for Caroline, I think you will not 
have the same objection to Mr. Germain for Jane.” 

« Mr. Germain for Jane!” repeated Lady Latimer, in 
atone in which was meant to be expressed that this 
surpassed even the usual latitude of improbabitity taken 


—_— 
CHAPTER XII. 


Warwick. | love no colours; and without all colour 

Of base insinuating flattery, 

I pluck this white rose, with Plantagenet. 

I pluck this red rose, with young Somerset, 

And say withal, I think he had the right. 
SHAKSPEARE, 


Suffolk. 


by her mother in these speculations, 

«“ Yes; before you came every one remarked the evi- 
dent attention he paid her; and when I asked him last 
night if he did not see the strong resemblance between 


It was a few days after the foregoing interview be- 
| tween Lady Latimer and her mother, that Lord Latimer, 
| beckoning Fitzalbert aside after breakfast, communicated 
you two, you can’t think how confused he was, as he | to him the unsuccessful result of the request he had 
replied that Oakley had just observed it to him. Now, | made to Oakley to open a negotiation on the subject of 
though most worldly mothers would think differently, I | the exchange of the moors about Peatburn Lodge. 
would rather see Jane married to Mr. Germain than Mr, “ T never in my life,” said his lordship, “saw such a 
Oakley, with all his wealth. ‘There is something singu- | crossgrained curmudgeon; his only answer was, that 
larly disagreeable to me in that young man. I merely | he felt it his duty to preserve his uncle’s property such 
told him, that I had heard so much of the splendour of | as he had left it to him.” Bat, my dear fellow,” said 
the late Lord Rockington’s jewels, that I] should be de- | I, “ this is quite unconnected with all the rest of your 
lighted to see them. * When they are for sale, or rather | property—a useless waste without a house on it. I 
barter, you shall have the earliest notice,’ was his answer. | shall be always most happy to receive you at Peatburn 
Now, it was not so much what he said, for I don’t ex- | Lodge whenever you like to pay mea visit; but as to 
actly know what he meant, but there was something in | shooting on that ground from your own house, you can 
the tone of his voice that was oflensive, Your new | no more do it from thence than could your honoured 
protegee, Miss Mordaunt, however, did not seem to think | uncle himself from wherever he now is. I own I was 
so. You know, I never can find fault with any conduct | wrong to say that, Fitz, but I could not help it, though 
of yours, or else I might say, that it was not very kind | I felt it at the time. Well, the look it produced from 
to your sisters to bring that girl to a party of this kind | him was one of which I have not seen the like since I 
as a rival to them, And Fitzalbert, who is certainly | got out of the lower school at Eton; and saying that 
losing bis good taste, crying her up so ridiculously, is | the reasons of my request were so trivial, that he would 
sure to have its effect with all those young men who | not willingly be compelled to take any thing seriously 
allow him the trouble of thinking for them.” in the treatment of such a subject, therefore he would 
« }felen wants no such panegyrist,” said Lady Lati- | only reply that I had his answer he left the room.” 
mer warmly; “ but make yourself easy, mamma, it shall * A most statesman-like full stop, indeed,” said Fitz- 
be my task to take care she does not engross Germain; | albert. “ He fancies he has already got into the house ; 
and as for Mr, Oakley, she is a great deal too good for | or perhaps this was only his conciliating manner of 
him. I quite agree with you, that be is one of those | asking for your vote and interest.” 
whose concurrence is even more grating than some peo- “How do you mean ?” enquired Lord Latimer ; “ has 
ple’s contradiction. Latimer wished me to be civil to | he any intention of coming forward in the place of Mr. 
him, on account of some estate which be wants him to | Medium ?”’ 














We ; a —— 
“ You know, being no politician myself, I sometimes am, 


unheeded, allowed to overhear half expressed confidences 
on the subject; such as the necessity yesterday enforce) 
by Lady Boreton, of his sitting next the squinting rej 
haired Miss Martin, (the only daughter of Martin and 
Co.’s manufactory,) whom they had brought back wiih 
them, after driving over in the morning to see his new 
steam mill—rather a suspicious expedition itself—which 
will end in something more than smoke, depend upon it.” 

«“ But [ will never give my support to such an un. 
licked cub—let him mark down all the votes he'll get 
from me among the barren bogs he is so anxious to keep, 
A redhot radical, too, I’m told!” 

“Yes; and a moderate man like you will find his 
opinions equally well represented by such a factious fire. 
brand as Oakley, and such a furious bigot as Mr. Sted. 
man, the old member. Well, as I said, I am no poli. 
tician, but I can’t help thinking it but befits a gentleman 
to move methodically forward with the main body of the 
age in its regular march of mind, neither seeking foolish 
forlorn hopes in advance like Oakley, nor lagging dis. 
gracefully in the rear like old Stedman and those who 
think with him. I care for none of them. To me the 
sans culottes of the jacobin, and the orthodox leather; 
of the old school, are alike unseemly. You, who are 
stuck up as a pillar of the state, ought to think more 
seriously of these things than I, who am but a bit of 
useless cornice overhanging the surface of society.” 

« Begging your pardon, Fitz, I think the most valuable 
privilege of ‘a well-deserving pillar’ of the ‘order’ to 
which I belong, is that which exempts me from thinking 
any more than if I were stone indeed. The drudges of 
the lower house are obliged, if not to hear before they 
decide, at least to wake before they can vote. Many a 
time has ‘my voice potential, double as the duke’s,’ car. 
ried a question, not after a debate in parliament, but after 
a rubber at Newmarket.” 

“But I don’t want you to take any further trouble 
than just to enter your proxy in the other house too, 
Tis a luxury that belongs to your rank and fortune, as 
much as a second carriage.” 

“ Well,” answered Latimer, “I should have no ob. 
jection to that, only a county member is an article of 
rather expensive manufacture; and that unlucky filly 
having won the St. Leger makes it a little inconvenient.” 

“ To be sure it’s no business of mine,” said Fitzalbert, 
“but Til tell you a plan that has occurred to me, which 
you may think on at your leisure. What do you say to 
Germain? he has a very good, though not a first-rate 
property in the county, and plenty of ready money from 
his long minority ; brought forward on your interest he 
might succeed without costing you any thing. I don't 
know much of his political opinions, but I should think 
they were malleable enough to satisfy you.” 

This proposal had many recommendations to Lord 

Latimer ; he was in a state of mind very much to enjoy 
any thing that had a tendency to thwart Oakley; but 
like most gentlemen who love their ease, he had a great 
horror of being brought into constant collision with dis- 
agreeable people ; and it was only the having to do with 
a person so much to his mind as Germain, that could 
reconcile him to embarking in such an undertaking. 
But when he sounded Germain on the subject, under a 
strict injunction of secrecy, the latter rejected it at once, 
with more decision than he had previously shown on any 
occasion ; saying that he was himself utterly unfit for 
it, and that if it was to oppose Oakley, of whose in- 
tention of coming forward he had however not been in- 
formed, that would be an additional objection. 
And thus matters rested for some time. Lord Lati- 
mer was satisfied with himself at having made an eflort 
to overcome his usual inaction in such matters, and went 
to Newmarket, leaving Lady Latimer to be taken up on 
his return homewards. ‘This was not an arrangement 
Lady Boreton had anticipated, though she had herself 
originated the proposal; in fact, it rather embarrassed 
her political schemes by keeping up the mixed character 
of the party; but, on the other hand, it had its advan- 
tages ; it prevented any suspicion of the existence of an 
electioneering cabal, and whilst Lady Latimer and Ger 
main were allowed to enjoy each other’s society, they 
were not very likely to interfere with any of the Simp- 
kinses or Jenkinses, who, in the character either of busy 
agents or officious partisans, were constantly coming 10 
consult Lady Boreton and Oakley. 








exchange about Peatburn Lodge. Dear pretty Peatburn, 


«I have no doubt on the subject,” replied Fitzalbert. 


But the best kept secret will sometimes, as it were; 
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an which had remained a mystery carefully concealed 
from Lord Latimer whilst under Lady Boreton’s roof, 
he found perfectly well known at Newmarket, where 
Jack Stedman, a relation of the old member, and one of 
the staunch squirearchy who were determined to defend 
his seat, took hold of Lord Latimer’s button at the mo- 
ment he was most impatient to hedge some indifferent 
bets, and let him into the determination of his party in 
the county, by no means to acquiesce in the nomination 
of Oakley. Rather than allow him to come in without 
a contest, they intended to start another of their own 
friends, to split votes with Mr. Stedman; but as they 
were not anxious to make the attempt to monopolise the 
two seats, they were ready to give their second votes to 
any one who might come forward on Lord Latimer’s 
interest ; for though they did not acknowledge him as 
quite true blue, there was no comparison between the 
incipient symptoms of skepticism with which he was 
afflicted, and the inveterate heresy of such a man as 
Oakley. 

Lord Latimer having paid dearly for these arguments 
of Jack Stedman, as they prevented his seizing the op- 
portunity to get out of an awkward betting scrape, he 
thought it as well to make the most of them, and there- 
fore brought them back with him to Boreton Hall, and 
made use of them in persuading Germain to revise his 
determination not to come forward himself for the county ; 
telling him that as far as he might have any scruples in 
opposing Oakley, the present state of affairs ought to 
remove those, for that it was now obvious that he would 
not come in without opposition, and if two of the Sted- 
man party united, the run would of course be entirely 
against him; whereas he, Lord Latimer, had refused to 
make any stipulation of mutual support with either 
party, and, provided his own friend succeeded, it was a 
matter of indifference to him which of the other two 
came in, 

Germain had been from the first rather more positive 
in declining the proposal than decided in his dislike to 
it; and even had this feeling been originally stronger, it 
was not in his nature to resist repeated solicitation, par- 
ticularly when many of the collateral circumstances, 
which would necessarily arise from his acquiescence, 
were every way so agreeable to him ; amongst these, not 
the least of the advantages which he anticipated, was the 
confirmed intimacy it must produce with the Latimers. 

When, therefore, Lady Latimer’s persuasive tones 
were joined with those of her lord’s, in attempting to 
convince him, he found it impossible any longer to resist; 
not that her arguments were very elaborate on the sub- 
ject, but she not only chose the colours for him, but wore 
them herself that evening; and her bright eyes shone 
brighter, and her dark hair looked darker from the bows 
of the feu d’enfer ribands, which she had chosen as 
becoming to herself, and wore as complimentary to him. 

The compunction which Germain might otherwise 
have experienced at finding himself almost committed 
in opposition to Oakley, was not a little relieved by the 
suggestion which he derived from Fitzalber'—whom he 
consulted on the subject—that if there was any breach 
of friendship between them, the blame must rest with 
Oakley himself; the reserve and closeness of whose dis- 
position had prevented his ever communicating his long- 
formed intentions to his friend and relation, who was 
living under the same roof with him, and whose pro- 
perty was so situated that his support, if asked, might be 
of the greatest service to him. “ Under these circum- 
stances,” added Fitzalbert, «I think you perfectly at 
liberty either to affect ignorance of his project or not, as 
may best suit your purpose.” 

But that was not at all Oakley’s view of the proceed- 
ing, when it accidentally came to his knowledge. He 
had long necessarily delayed a public declaration of his 
own intention, principally from a dislike to entering upon 
the duties of canvassing, which he felt must necessarily 
follow, and which he looked forward to as the most irk- 
some part of the whole business. Perhaps, too, he had more 
reasons than he owned to himself for preferring, at pre- 
Sent, a protracted stay with the society at Boreton Hall, 
to riding about, making the agreeable to all the disagree- 
able people in the county. 

The morning after Germain had yielded to the desire 
of his friends, that he should start as a candidate for the 
county, Oakley had retired to the writing corner of the 


ape under ground, and ooze out at a distance; and 








library; he had at last made up his mind to put forth 


dependent, and to employ her as a matter of course in 
convenient offices, had at once the eflect of removing 
any little feeling of exasperation which his irritable na- 
ture might otherwise have preserved after their recent 
dispute. He advanced hastily towards the door, and 
Opening it just in time for the well laden messenger, the 
smile with which he greeted her in passing, was assur- 
ance enough that he retained no unkind recollection of 
what had occurred between them. 

Lady Flamborough, it has been remarked, was not 
very fond of Oakley; she was also not a little afraid of 
him ; but as she passed him at the door she could not 
avoid saying, “The ladies will expect your services 
after luncheon, Mr. Oakley ; they are now but badly off 
for any gentleman to ride with them; Mr. Germain’s 
sudden departure this morning has left you undisputed 


his public advertisement; somehow or other he had not 
made any very rapid progress in this production. What 
the peculiar nature might be of those reveries which had 
so long kept his pen stationary, need no further be de- 
fined, than by owning that the sudden appearance of 
Helen Mordaunt produced an abrupt transition in his 
turn of thought. 

“I beg your pardon, Mr. Oakley,” said she, stopping 
suddenly, «« but I thought it had been Lord Latimer, and 
I came to ask him to frank this letter to my mother.” 

“ Your mother ! you write frequently to her,” enquired 
Oakley, forgetting that Helen was ignorant of that com- 
munication between himself and Mrs. Mordaunt, which 
could alone explain so strange a question from him. 

“ Every day since I have been separated from her,” 
replied Miss Mordaunt. “ When we are together we 
are all the world to each other; therefore it would be | 
hard now not to enliven her solitude with a little of my | 
social superfluity, even at the risk of tiring her with my | 
voluminous gossip.” | 

| 
| 





master of the field.” 

“It is neither my wish nor my ambition to imitate 
Mr. Germain, or to interfere with him in any re spect,” 
replied Oakley; and that in a tone which made Lady 
Flamborough repeat to herself, as she shut the door, 
“ Certainly the most disagreeable young man I ever 
| knew: and yet, that he should have forty thousand a 
| year, and Mr. Germain at most only eight—what a 
pity !” 

“Left the house already,” thought Oakley; “ean it 
be possible that he has actually declared himself?’ The 
doubt which this reflection implied was soon removed by 
a servant putting into his hand a letter from Germain, 
which ought to have been given sooner, as it was left by 
him when he quitted the house at six o’clock that morn- 
ing. It was as follows :— 


“ Valuable, indeed, must be the power to preserve a 
record of the first impressions made by all she sees upon 
such a mind as Miss Mordaunt’s,” said Oakley; “ the 
interest of the source from which your communications 
are derived, must soften the painful feelings which must 
otherwise be excited in your mother’s mind, to find the 
world still what she left it—with a ready hand for the 
buoyant, a heavy heel for the fallen. But,” added he, 
recovering himself as he became aware that he was hint- 
ing his knowledge of Mrs. Mordaunt’s actual situation, 
“Tam sorry that I cannot assist you with a frank.” 

“ Perhaps before long you may. Idon’t know whether 
I should say I hope so—you know I cannot be against 
Lady Latimer; and Mr. Germain himself is so good- | 
humoured, that it is impossible not to wish him success | 

} 


“ Dear Oakley,—I write this in haste to communicate 
to you my intention of immediately oflering myself as 
a candidate for the county, at the vacancy which will 


in any thing he attempts.” 
should 


«“ Mr. Germain!” said Oakley, starting up. 
be possible that he is to be my opponent?” 

“ Perhaps I have said what I ought not,” interrupted 
Miss Mordaunt, alarmed at his vehemence. “I heard it 
mentioned without any injunction of secrecy, yet I dare | unanimous in thinking it of the utmost importance, that 
say I have done wrong to repeat it. My own utter ig- | I should not lose the opportunity of showing myself 
norance of all such subjects must be my excuse. I can | this morning, being market-day at ——, I could only 
now understand the horror my mother has always ex- | leave you these few lines. One of the ‘reasons why I 
pressed at the very name of politics, since an allusion to | should have been glad to explain myself more fully with 
them from one so innocent of offence as I am, can be | you first, was, that it has been rumoured you had some 
capable of producing such an effect.” intention of standing yourself; but as this has been 

«Oh, Miss Mordaunt, you are yet so young in years, | some time said, and you have never mentioned it to me, 
younger still in the knowledge of the world! your | I conclude that the report is unfounded. At any rate, 
gentle nature could not suspect that baseness of which | should I be unhappily opposing myself to you, I have 
you have unwittingly communicated the most convinc- | the consolation of knowing that you would otherwise 
ing proof. ‘There was but one person I believed inca- | have found a more ‘stony-hearted adversary ;’ and I 
pable of such duplicity, and him I find conspiring to | trust I need not assure you, that, consistent with the 
blast the just expectations of his friend.” principles of the party upon whose interest I come for- 

« Nay, now, Mr. Oakley, surely this is not fair; ig- 
norant as I am of the subject, I can at least distinguish 
that what you are contending for is no man’s right, but 
a free object of ambition, open to any one, and I am 
sure you will recall your imputation of unfairness, when 
you reflect that what you did not think fit to communi- 
cate to Mr. Germain, he could not be obliged to commu- 
nicate to you.” 

« And is it possible Miss Mordaunt should be the | 
apologist of such conduct? I had a right to keep my 
counsel. I could not guess at an intention which he had 
not then formed; but he having wormed out my secret, 
has been working in the dark to counteract my plans.” 


; occur at the approaching general election. I 
have preferred announcing it to you in person, but as it 
| was only finally decided last night, and you had disap- 
| peared before supper, and Lord Latimer’s friends were 


“ Can it 


ward, you may always depend upon any assistance from 
«“ Your faithful friend, 
“ CHoantes Genmatn,” 


“ Faithful friend, indeed! a puppet in the hands of 
any who please to play upon him,” said Oakley. 

He read the letter over again, and it enraged him the 
more; and that not a little, perhaps, from his being un- 
able exactly to find out what just cause of complaint it 
opened to him. When our intentions have never been 
| expressed, any interference with them, however injuri- 
ous, is hardly offensive, and therefore can scarcely be 
considered criminal by any And 

How far Helen Mordaunt’s strong sense of justice | though he could not help entertaining a vague suspicion 
would have overcome her dislike to an argument, and | that Germain was really perfectly well aware of his pro- 
have enabled her gentle nature to contend against Oak- | ject, as was indeed the case, yet not only had he no 
ley’s unmeasured vehemence of accusation; whether she | proof of this, but even if he had, as he never, by com- 
would have succeeded in convincing him, for the first | municating it himself, had established a trust, there was 
time in his life, that he was in the wrong; it is impossible 
to say, for their interview abruptly terminated by Lady | 
Flamborough’s entrance. 

“Oh, I beg pardon,” said she, “if I interrupt any 
body. Only to put back this portfolio—very prettily 
copied, is it not, Mr. Oakley ? Miss Mordaunt, my dear, 
Lady Latimer has been enquiring for you, and she will 
not guess where to find you, for my girls never come 
into the library in a morning. You will learn all that | 
in time. And just tell White to send me down my 
parasol, and take this other portfolio up to my Caroline, 
that’s a good child.” 

The disgust with which Oakley listened to this at- 
tempt, as he thought, to treat Miss Mordaunt as a menial 


code of friendship. 


no breach of confidence. 

He now bitterly repented that he had not taken Lady 
Boreton’s advice, upon no account to delay declaring 
himself beyond this identical market-day. He had ori- 
ginally declined doing so from two causes, neither of 
which he liked to acknowledge: one was, his unwilling- 
ness to separate himself from all whom he had met at 
Boreton Hall; the other, a jealous dislike, whilst he re- 
mained there, to be paraded in public, as “ Lady Bore- 


self 


He was very ready to avail hi 





ton’s new man.” 
| of that lady’s invaluable exertions in his behalf, but he 
| was very anxious that the distinction should be well un- 
| derstood, that she was engaged in his service, not be in 
| 


hers. 
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But whatever relative weight these two reasons might 
have had in producing this unfortunate delay on his 
part, they could neither now conceal from him the im- 
mense advantage that the start would be to Germain, 
not only with the freeholders, but with that large por- 
tion of the world who would judge between them with- 
out knowing much of the merits of the case, and with 
that larger portion still, who, without judging at all, per- 
It gave him the ap- 


sonally preferred Germain to him. 
pearance of being the aggressor, and of coming in at 
the eleventh hour, to crush his former friend with the 
weight of his purse——* and will not even Helen Mor- 
daunt think so too?” was one of his bitterest reflec- 
tions, 

But if it had been an effort to Helen Mordaunt to at- 
tempt to prove him in the wrong to his face, she was 
sure to think him in the right when left to herself. She 
then found out ample excuses for his vehemence in the 
indignation excited in a noble mind by the very idea of 
duplicity ; and all that she could not quite justify in his 
deportment, was effaced by the recollection of the sweet- 
ness of the smile with which he had parted from her. 
Her natural readiness to oblige, had prevented her from 
being offended at Lady Flamborough’s air of protection, 
in sending her as an errand girl all over the house; and 
as Lady Latimer’s manner to her was always the per- 
fection of considerate kindness, she had never been made 
aware of her dependent situation in society. 

Admiring Oakley as a sort of superior being, she 
could not but be gratified at the daily consciousness that 
bis manner to her was different from that he maintained 
with the rest of the world. She had not yet asked her- 
self the cause of this welcome distinction. 
his indistinct allusions and abrupt questions about her 
mother bewildered her; for that there could be no per- 
sonal acquaintance between them, she felt assured from 
her having herself, till within the last few weeks, remain- 
ed entirely with her. Could she attribute all that she 
did not understand in his conduct to the interest with 
which she had herself inspired him? 

She opened her letter to her mother, determined to 
add—she knew not what. Facts she had none to com- 
municate; and of fancies, what would one sheet con- 


? 


tuin? So she closed it again, sealed, and sent it. 


Sometimes 


—— 
CHAPTER NIL 
And you, that love the Commons, follow me! 
SHAKSPEARE, 
The long expected dissolution of parliament at length 


} 


took place. The day of reckoning at length arrived; 


and M. P,s of every degree were called to render up an 
account of their conduct, trembling, lest utter extine- 
tion should alone sullice to expiate their various offences 
of every contradictory kind. 

One has assisted to perpetuate unrepealed millions, 
upon an overtaxed constituency ; another neglected to 
procure an exciseman’s place for Mr. Jones's wife's se- 
The name of one is not found in the last 
list of minorities ; 


cond cousin. 
the name of the other was not left 
with Mr. Mayor last time be was in town. One was 
squeamish enough to stay away on the night of his pa- 


trons pet job; another has been suspected of joint 


stockery. In short, offences of every sort occur to the 
recollection of those who still hope for a resurrection in 
the new parliament; whilst the desperate shades of de- 
parted legislators, for whom there is no hope to rise 
again, crowd in shoals across (not Charon’s ferry, but) 
the Dover Channe!—a destination arising from no longer 
having the power to put off bills “six months,” whether 
public or private. 

And now that legislation is again out of lease, new 
bidders start up on every side; here you may see candi- 
dates, like children at puss-in-the-corner, running about 
in search of a seat; there, a borough acting on the 
principles of free trade, awaiting the offer of a third 
man. Great is the flight of wise men in the East over 
the western road, hastening to take their periodical dip 
in the Cornish mines, whence they may rise re-lackered 
as legislators; a process for which that district is pecu- 
liarly celebrated, Here you may see an embryo mem- 
ber, who is obliged to spout by the hour, drink by the 
dozen, kiss by the hundred, squander by the thousand ; 
whilst his next door neighbour quietly sends for his 
friend from London, walks with him to his own sum- 


WALDIE’S CIRCULATING LIBRARY, | 


| mer-house as a town hall, where they are proposed by 


his gardener, seconded by his game-keeper, returned by 
his butler; who having, as returning officer, returned his 
master to the house, returns himself to the sideboard, 
and the two new members drink their own healths té¢e- 
a-téte, over a bottle of claret. And yet, though these 
two modes of proceeding are somewhat different, the 
production is the same; and they equally mould mem- 
bers of parliament who equally become representatives 
of the people of England. The choice of a whole city, 
paved with heads and lined with faces, count but the 
same as the delegate from four dead walls of an old 
ruin; nay, like Aladdin’s lamp, it is often the old and 
shabby, dirty and despised, that possess this hidden vir- 
tue, which would in vain be sought in new, bright, pros- 
perous looking possessions of the same kind. A village 
cobbler in one place may make members according to 
his own fancy; he and all about him, even to the very 


It has been often truly said, that uniformity of cha. 
racter is by no means necessary or desirable in perma. 
nent companionship. Germain’s mind was fully capable 
of doing justice to that of his friend, whilst the playful 
fancy in which his ideas were decked, served to enliven 
the somewhat sombre colouring which tinged the 
thoughts of the other; and the kindly overflowings of 
his nature washed away the asperities of Oakley’s dis. 
position. And now that these ties were severed, what 
had he as an equivalent?) Those with whom he at pre- 
sent associated were persons with whom nothing but a 
community of interest during a moment of political ex. 
citement might temporarily connect him. He had that 
morning, in the course of his public speech, reveled in 
those abstract theories of philanthropy and patriotism 
upon which liberal ideas in politics are founded—but 
what availed these general doctrines, when he sought in 
| vain for an individual link of sympathy which might 





last: whilst, in another, the employer of hundreds of | connect him with his kind 1 


hands, and the proprietor of a square mile of warehouse, 
is told, that his interests are very safe in the hands of 
Squire Somebody, the county member, who thinks com- 
merce unconstitutional, and votes against any change in 
the corn laws. 

But, although at the dissection of a dead parliament, 


| one detects all the rotten parts in the composition of its 


frame, yet, without disputing that it might be better, it 
is wonderful how well the machine works when put to- 
gether; particularly when one considers that patriotism 
is no more the unmixed motive of coming there, than 
that popular election is the means by which it is effected. 


| Mr. Scraggs comes in, because Mrs. Scraggs was afraid 


that Mrs. Swails should take precedence of her as an 
M. P.’s lady. One fool wants to frank; another only 
wishes to go free himself. But, perhaps, the reader may 
think that this analysis may as well be spared of that 
which is collectively the greatest aggregate of talent, and 
the nicest criterion of taste, which the age can produce. 

Therefore, to return to one of our heroes—(for though 
the freeholders of the county will be called on to decide 
between them, I will not acknowledge a preference for 
either)—it was at the identical inn where they separated 
before, that Oakley found himself alone, after a hard 
day’s canvassing. He had began the day with a brilliant 
speech at a public meeting, held at one of the principal! 
market towns in the county. The well merited applause 


| which his sentiments had there elicited from an admiring 
| audience, had produced a sensation of exultation, which 


had gradually subsided under the wearisome duties of 
the subsequent canvass, during the last two hours of 
which his even more than ordinary taciturnity had by 
degrees worn out the attendant friends and agents who 
had accompanied him; and they had severally dropped 
off, with assurances of being punctual at the place of 
rendezvous on the morrow. His groom, too, he had de- 
spatched with an important note to an agent. When, 
therefore, from his horse casting a shoe, he found it 


would be difficult to reach home that night, he deter- | 


mined to take up his quarters at this inn, which was a 
sort of neutral ground; for being only a single house in 
one corner of the county, it had not been taken by any 
of the parties. 

Here, it happened, he was not known personally, and 
it never was suspected that the name which filled every 
corner of the county paper, could belong to the jaded- 
looking traveller, who arrived alone, leading a Jame 
horse; and no longer having Germain to claim atten- 
tion for him, he seemed likely to receive even less of it 
than formerly from the much more occupied inmates of 
the inn. 

The sight of the room in which he had passed the 
last evening of fellowship with the companion of his 
youth, excited under present circumstances an unplea- 
sant train of thought. He was about to enter with him 
into an eager, if not angry contest; and though this 
species of public competition is far from necessarily lead- 
ing to permanent estrangement in private, yet he was 
too justly distrustful of his own temper and disposition, 
not to be well aware that his was a soil in which the 
kindly feelings of our nature are of slow growth, re- 
quiring careful culture, and therefore to fear that such 
matter of exasperation would inevitably arise as must 
prevent Germain and himself from ever again meeting 
on those terms én which they had formerly lived. And 
how was such a friend to be replaced by one of such an 


unsocial turn as himself? 


| True, there was one gentle nature with whom he 
| would gladly have established a claim to sympathy, 
| which, if acknowledged, would amply compensate to 
| him for the indifference of the rest of the world; but 
| here again his evil star seemed to persecute him. He 
| had parted from her in doubt and in darkness, and his 
| present residence not only separated her from him, but 
placed her in a situation of natural hostility to his 
| wishes. 
All this, and much more, from which we had in vain 
endeavoured to extract comfort, had passed through his 
| mind before the waiter interrupted his reverie by bring- 
ing supper. ‘ Beg pardon, sir,” he said; «but we’re 
mortal throng at present with this here election.” 

The propriety of deportment which is the peculiar 
characteristic of the present age, has very much narrow- 
ed the field which was open to former writers, of detail- 
ing familiar communications between different ranks. A 
dramatist of the present day, for instance, is completely 
debarred from indulging in that alternation of confidence 
and caning with servants which formed so much of the 
dialogue and action of the old plays. If a gentleman 
now-a-days ever does unbend, it is as likely as not with 
a waiter at an inn, when, for want of other company, 
he lets himself out for the night for a few shillings’ 
worth of familiarity. 

Oakley, generally speaking, was very little likely to 
give into even this temporary condescension ; but, be- 
sides that his own thoughts had not been, as we have 
seen, very pleasant company, he felt the general though 
dangerous desire to which all are subject, to avail him- 
self of an opportunity to hear himself talked over by a 
person to whom he was unknown. 

He therefore detained the waiter, and gave him an 
opening to continue the conversation by saying, “I 
should have thought that here you were quite out of the 
way of the election, and knew or cared nothing about 
| any of the candidates,” 

His present attendant was not slow to avail himself 
of the privilege of talking, though not in the flippant 
| frothy style of a southern knight of the napkin, but 
with the true deliberate drawl of the north country. 

«“ Why, sur, there’s not a man, woman, or choild in 
all the country round, but has made a bit of a favourite 
of one of them; and as for our house, we’re no two of 
a moind here. There’s Betty Chambermaid all for Ger- 
main, because his colours are prattyest for to look on. 
Cook 's all for ould Squire Stedman, because he’s most 
| against the pope’s roasting-alive consarn. As for me, 
from what I sees in the papers of Squire Oakley’s talk, 
I conceits him the most, only I doubt its all gammon he 
says.” 

«“ Why so?” enquired Oakley. 

« Why, you see, he talks a deal about liberty and 
natural rights, and that all property is only in trust for 
the public ;—well, he’s gotten a mortal foine place, and 
park, and gardens, such as thare’s not the loike in the 
county, and he wont let a living soul get a soight of it, 
though master might have five pair of horses out a-day, 
I dare say, of boithing company from going cross 
country to see it. And much harm that would do. 
Then, as to economy which he preaches, I doubt he 
practises that better; it’s nothing to me that for certain, 
for the more as don't dine with him the more may come 
here. But I am tould that neither man, woman, oF 
choild have ever had their trotters under his mahogany.” 

«“ Get me some more mutton chops,” said Oakley, 
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whose pleasure in the conversation had quite ceased. 
The waiter obediently retired, but to return no more, as 
the arrival of a carriage and four more worthily occupied 
his attention; and the fresh mutton-chops were care- 
lessly consigned to Betty Chambermaid, who, flaunting 
in a cap covered with Germain’s ribbons, tossed them 
upon the table. 

Wearied and dissatisfied, Oakley retired early to bed 
to prepare for the fatigues of the next day; but upon 
coming down in the morning tg the sitting-room, where 
he had been the night before, he found it occupied. 
Breakfast was already laid, and a lady was standing at 
the window with her back towards him. He was hastily 
retiring, when, upon her turning round, to his surprise 
he beheld Helen Mordaunt. 

« Miss Mordaunt! and alone! Can it be possible ?” 

“Only alone,” said she, “ from too implicit a faith in 
Lord and Lady Latimer’s intention of early rising. I 
arrived here late last night with them; we had been de- 
tained on the road for hours, and therefore could not 
reach , where we are going, in order to be more in 
the way of hearing the news of. of ——” 

«Of the election,” added Oakley, observing that she 
hesitated to mention the subject—“to be ready to tri- 
umph in my final defeat, after seeing me die by inches,” 
—he continued in a tone that was meant, though not 
very successfully, for careless banter, 

« Nay, you cannot wish me seriously to defend my- 
self from such an imputation,” she replied, detecting 
through his assumed pleasantry a little soreness about it. 
“ Or why should that be the feeling of any of our party? 
You forget that only one need fail, and I am sure 1 hope 
that you will come in with Mr. Germain.” 

«“ Then, provided he is safe, I may flatter myself that 
my chance is a matter of indifference to Miss Mor- 
daunt ?” 

“ You are determined, I see, to misconstrue all I say 
upon the subject; and as that ignorance I have always | 
professed about it makes it the easier for you to do so, | 
I will say nothing more—but let me take this opportu- 
nity of conveying to you my mother’s thanks for all 
your kindness to me when we met at Boreton. In a} 
letter I lately received from her, she says, ‘ Pray, tell 
Mr. Oakley how much his kindness to my child doubles 
the obligations I already owe him.’ You know her, then, 
Mr. Oakley, and have perhaps endeavoured to cheer her 
occasional melancholy, and wondered with me why she 
is not as happy as she deserves to be ?” 

« And what did Mrs. Mordaunt mean by my particular 
kindness to you?” enquired Oakley, and for a moment 
an unworthy suspicion of the mother’s manceuvring for | 
her daughter came across him; but he quickly banished | 
it, as altogether misplaced, and continued ; «If it was | 
attempting to monopolise the only society in which I| 
found pleasure, that ought rather to be punished as self- 
ishness than rewarded with thanks.” 

In most mouths this would have been a mere com- 
mon-place compliment ; but Oakley could not have said 
it if he had not thought it ; and therefore the whole tone 
of its delivery was different, coming from him, and its 
effect might have been proportionate, but that at this 
moment Lady Latimer opened the door, and beheld, not 
a little bewildered at seeing that which of all things that 
had « a local habitation and a name” she least expected 
—the full length figure of Ernest Oakley. 

“ I beg your pardon,” said he, rather confusedly ; « it | 
was quite an unintentional intrusion on my part. I was 
shown into the room last night, and returned to it asa 
matter of course this morning.” 

« Pray let us profit by the mistake,” graciously re- 
plied Lady Latimer, “ by your staying to breakfast with 
us. We will not poison you. Breakfast is a notoriously 
innocent meal; a dinner is more dangerous, and bears 
the stamp of party. A cabinet-dinner governs our own 
country ; a public dinner saves foreign patriots abroad : 
but breakfast is entirely without meaning, and com- 
promises no man’s political principles. So pray sit 
down.” 

Oakley, excusing himself on the score of hurry, re- 
treated towards the door, and was met on the tbresh- 
hold by Lord Latimer, ushered in by the waiter, who, 
turning towards him, informed him that his hat was in 
the traveller’s room. Lord Latimer bowed civilly, look- 
ing at first rather puzzled, and afterwards not a little 
amused at the waiter’s cool treatment of a man of Oak- 














| dies—they hardly knew why. 
as handsome, but it was M. Germain who looked as if 





ley’s character and importance. 


When the mistake was explained to him—“ A good 





«Tt is just as well as it is,” was all that Germain re- 


omen !” said Lord Latimer ; “ we shall be the means of | plied, his prudence inducing him to repress the indigna- 


turning him out of another public house too,” and after | tion he really felt at the proposal. 


that thought no more about it. 

Not so Helen—and yet why should each succeeding 
interview with Oakley have left a stronger impression 
upon her? All that he had ever said would hardly 
amount to an avowal of common-place interest, and yet 
she felt assured that common-place was not the charac- 
teristic of his conduct towards her. Hers was no sin- 
gular case. If nothing has been here recorded to justify 
that conviction on her part, it is because it is impossible 
to try by the test of words that which purposely avoids 
the responsibility of speech, those thousand little name- 


| 
| 





less attentions which too often by implying attachment | 


create itin return; whilst, shunning verbal explanation, 
they evade every thing of the compromising nature of 
an engagement. 

Oakley’s conduct, such as it was, had such an effect ; 
though I am far from asserting that it originated in such 
an intention. 


—<>— 
CHAPTER XIV. 


Cry the man mercy; love him, take his offer. 
SHAKESPEARE. 


Germain in the mean time proceeded prosperously 


As they approached 
Rosedale Rectory, though its general view from a dis- 
tance was still the same, the details disappointed him. 
Could th t be the style looking into the lane over which 
he used to lean with Fanny, and that the green path 
which led to it, all ending in a muddy puddle? The 
rector’s plantaton too was much thinner, and more 
transparent—why, he was sure one never used to see 
the pig-stye through it. As they rode up to the door, 
they passed his study window, and the little garden 
beneath where he used to see Fanny day after day 
watering the roses—they had been succeeded by cab- 
This rather touched him —perhaps she had 
never sought the spot since his departure. 

“ Poor Fanny !” thought he, “ how glad she will be 
to see me again !” 

They were ushered in, Mr. Dormer had walked out 
into the village, yet Fanny was not alone. They found 
with her, in what was commonly called the parlour, a 
short thick-set man, about forty, with rather a bilious 
tinge, and a bald head and immense whiskers; it would 
have been impossible to guess at his profession from his 


bages. 


| dress, for while a new bright green single-breasted jacket 


with his canvass: to go through all the various duties of | 


this busy time was to bim much less of an eflort than to 
Oakley. Some amused him, others gratified his vanity, 
and as they all were the source of active occupation and 
excitement, he never felt happier than whilst engaged in 
them, which feeling enabled him to perform them not 
only more easily, but more effectually than if he had 
considered them as a drudgery. 

He evidently rather liked riding about with a con- 


with brass buttons looked rural, a stiff black stock 
seemed military, while sundry spots of ink upon pale 
shrunk nankeen trowsers indicated connection with the 
counter. 

Fanny’s cheeks once more rivaled in brillianey those 
less congenial spots which in colour had lately eclipsed 


| them, as she advanced to meet Germain, and introduced 
| him to Captain Wilcox, saying at the same time that 


course of followers, and being a great man wherever he | 


went; and even the cry of “ Germain for ever!” with 
which little blackguard boys strained their tiny throats 
as he rode through the village, was not altogether an 
unpleasant sound to him. He was, moreover, an excel- 
lent listener, a first-rate qualification in a candidate; and 
during the allotted period of each visit, he could sit with 
a face of intense interest whilst the topics that had been 
got up for his reception were regularly gone through. 
It was the same to him whether the subject matter was 
foreign or domestic—there he sat in silent acquiescence. 

He had moreover a ready eye for any thing purposely 
put up to be admired, whether of furniture or family ; 
and no one had ever the mortification of reflecting, after 
he went away, that any thing done to attract his atten- 
tion had failed in its object. 

He was an amazing favourite with all the young la- 


he thought them handsome. 


| self at home here without asking your leave. 


her father would soon return. 
«“ Won’t you please to be seated ? 
gentlemen,” said the captain. 
Germain bowed assent, saying to himself, « And who, 
I wonder, are you? I should think I might make my- 


Pray take a chair, 


He recalled the whole jiine of cousins he had ever 
heard either Mr. or Miss Dormer lay claim to, and 
though it had been a topic of rather frequent occurrence, 
he could not recollect the name of Wilcox amongst the 
number. 

“ Seasonable weather,” said Fanny to Mr. Macdeed, 
on one side of the table. 

“ Unseasonable weather,” said Captain Wilcox to 


| Mr. Germain on the other; and they had only both 
| just assented to these contradictory propositions, when 


Mr. Oakley was at least | 


One of his most active coadjutors in the business of | 


canvassing, was Mr. Macdeed, the celebrated solicitor of 
, who it will be recollected was excessively of- 
fended with the reception Oakley gave him after Lord 
Rockington’s death. His zeal therefore had the double 





Mr. Dormer himself returned, and after shaking hands 
cordially with Germain, thus addressed Mr. Macdeed : 
“ Mr. Macdeed, I presume; busy time, Mr. Macdeed.” 

A whisper then passed between him and Fanny, 
accompanied by the consignment of a key, which led to 
an immediate jingling of glasses in a corner cupboard in 
the next room, and to more ostensible effects in a later 
period of the visit. 

Mr. Dormer then drew his chair towards Germain’s, 
and after hemming to clear his voice began: “ Mr. 
Germain, as you are a candidate on your canvass, per- 


| haps it is not too much to presume that it is the object 


incitement of dislike to the rival candidate, and desire | 
| gratifying support of an old friend, and Mr. Macdeed 


to establish himself in the good graces of Lord Latimer, 
by whom he had been recently employed, in conse- 
quence of the talent he had formerly displayed on the 
other side, in the famous cause of 
Latimer. 

The course of their circuit had brought Germain and 
Mr. Macdeed to a part of the county which the former 
full well rememhered, when Mr. Macdeed addressed him 
thus: “I suppose we may as well just call there, though 
[ am afraid it will be to very little purpose; I have him 
down in my list—* Rev. Mr. Dormer, supposed plumper 
for Stedman.’ ” 

“T have no doubt you are wrong there,” said Ger- 
main ; “ Mr. Dormer is an old and very particular friend 
of mine.” 


«“ Well, we'll try,” replied the other, “ but I know he | 


has a most particular horror of ¢ the damnable doctrine.’ 
It is a pity, Mr. Germain, that you and Lord Latimer 
could not have made up your mind to some sort of vague 
‘no popery phrases’ in your address; you would have 
been quite safe then, and I would have undertaken to 
have so worded it that it need not hereafter have been 
inconvenient under other circumstances,” 


Rockington ws. | 


of your visit to request my vote ?” 
Germain having assented in a few words about the 


having contrived to edge in “ the important point in their 
favour that it would be,” Mr. Dormer resumed :— 

“Tt is my maxim—I may 
scientious man should always act according to his con- 
science.” : 

After allowing a pause for contradiction he con- 
tinued :— 

« A public trust can hardly be said to mean private 
advantage.” 

Another pause producing acquiescence. 

«“ Those who are most attached to our invaluable con- 
stitution, would not wish to destroy it.” 

« Certainly,” said Germain. 

“ Undoubtedly,” added Mr. Macdeed. 

« Of all our establishments those which partake of a 
holy character ought to be the most sacred.” 

Still there seemed to Germain to be no room for dis- 


be wrong—that a con- 


pute, though he remembered enough of the illogical 
nature of his good friend’s mind, to know that he dis- 
dained the regular steps of reasoning, and that after 
piling up these disjointed scraps of truism till he had 
sufficiently exalted himself, he would jump at once to 
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his conclusion, however far he might appear from it. 
And so it turned out; for after stringing together a few 
more sentences—without allowing Germain the oppor- 
tunity he wished for, of protesting that he yielded to no 
man in attachment to the ehurch of England, and that 
he thought he best supported its interests, and main- 
tained its integrity, by removing from it the stigma of 
intolerance—he announced his intended support of Sted- 
man as the Protestant champion. 

«“ But,” added he, « I should only half discharge my 
duty, if I did not recollect that I have another vote.” 

«“ T’o be sure you would,” said Germain. 

« T'hat’s the point at issue, my good friend,” said Mr. 
Macdeed. 

«“ And I am happy to say, Mr. Germain, that my 
public duties, and my personal feelings here coincide 
in inducing me to give the preference to you over your 
competitor. 

Germain expressed himself properly on the subject, 
but somehow he did not feel as grateful as he ought. It 
was not only that he would have preferred Oakley to 
Stedman, and therefore was not quite satisfied, but some- 
how he had calculated upon being the first object with 
Mr. Dormer. He could not help thinking that his old 
friend used not to be quite so great a twaddler. 

“ Mr. Dormer has spoken my sentiments too, to a 
T,” said Captain Wilcox. 

« And what right,” thought Germain, “ can you have 
to any sentiments on the subject ?” 

« You are put up, I believe, by Lord Latimer, sir,” 
continued the captain; “I should be very happy to 
oblige his lordship, he spoke so handsomely of our Indian 


army, in seconding the address in the House of Lords a | 


few years ago. I remember the circumstance, because a 


friend of mine, at mess, objected to an expression of his | 


lordship’s, that the army ran sccond to none on the 
field of glory. « Ran,’ said my friend, ‘is an odd com- 
pliment,’ but I explained that it was a metaphor borrow- 


ed from his lordship’s sporting pursuits, and accompanied 


by many other favourable expressions.” 
Though the offensive and unconstitutional phrase, 


«“ put up by Lord Latimer,” was somewhat explained by 


the long residence in India afterwards admitted, which 
might account for ignorance on such a subject, yet Ger- 
main felt inclined to be angry at his talking at all about 
it, when Mr. Macdeed skilfully whispered to him, “ Just 
bought a property in the county, (I remember now), 
commanding twenty votes.” 

Germain immediately replied, that he 
happy to take an opportunity of introducing him per- 
eonally to Lord Latimer, to whose merits he did no more 


should be 


than justice. 
Still he felt puzzled to account for the relation in 
which he stood to Mr. Dormer. For upon the entry of 


a tray with wine and cakes, he it was who undertook to | 





WALDIE’S CIRCULATING LIBRA RY. 


outgrown any remains of his former weakness, but he 
could not bear that one who had once shown a discri- 
| minating preference for better things, should have been 
so perverted. 
But Germain was wrong. Captain Wilcox was es- 
sentially a vulgar man; but that which offended Ger- 
main at the first glance, appeared to Mr. Dormer and his 
daughter the manner of a man who had lived in the 
world; and his vulgarity once overlooked, he had many 
redeeming points; he was indeed, as Mr. Dormer always 
confided to every body soon ufter introducing him, “a 
most worthy man, the captain.” He had realised a fair 
fortune by his prudence in the East, without suffering 
either in liver or character, and was now prepared to 
spend his money comfortably in his own country. 
Asa useful assistant in such a scheme, he had made 
up to Fanny Dormer, whom he met among the sea- 
bathers at , soon after Germain had left that 
watering-place. The courtship was concise but effectual. 
They bad been married soon after their return to Rose- 
| dale, an event that had escaped Germain’s notice during 
his agreeable sojourn at Boreton Hall. They were 
| likely, till the captain’s new house was built, to continue 
| their residence at the rectory ; and the afternoon flow of 
| the rector’s old port was not a little helped by his own 
| somewhat soporific anecdotes of the trout-fishing in his 
| own stream, being now interspersed with the captain’s 
tales of tiger-hunting on the banks of the Ganges. 
Mr. Dormer accompanying Germain to the outer 
door, took that opportunity of saying: “ You have not 
yet congratulated me upon your old friend Fanny’s 
happiness—a most worthy map, the captain,” 
“So he seems,” said Germain, without exactly re- 
| flecting how a man seems “ most worthy” in a short 
morning visit. Any other equally sincere expressions 
on the subject, were prevented by Fanny herself follow- 
ing them to the door; and there she stood on the same 
threshold where, in former times, she had bounded for- 
ward taemeet his return, while springy seventeen gave 
| elasticity to her already well-rounded form, and the 
| coming breeze which played among her careless locks 
disclosed the whole contour of her fine open coun- 
| tenance, and the glad smile of welcome just parted her 
ruby lips enough to show the dazzling whiteness of hei 
teeth. Now as Germain took a parting glance in riding 
from the door, he only thought, “ What a figure she 

| will have by the time she is mother of half-a-dozen little 
Wilcoxes! 








—<>>——— 
CHAPTER XV. 
There shall be no money ; all shalleat and drink on my score ; 


and T will apparel them all in one livery, that they may agree 
like brothers, and worship me their lord. 


SHAKSPcaARE 


do the honours of Mr. Dermer’s old port, to which Mr. | 


Macdeed seemed inclined to do even more justice than | 


canvassing civility required ; Mr. Dormer, helping him- 
self to 2 glass, said, “* Church and King, Mr. Macdeed ; 
I am sure you would not wish to separate them.” 

«“ Only inasmuch as I should prefer two glasses of 
your port to one,” replied Mr. Macdeed, chuckling at his 
own smartness. 

In the mean time Fanny, addressing Germain, said :— 
«“ Perhaps, Mr Germain, you think that we know no- 


thing here of your electioneering bustle, but a friend of | 


mine sent me one of the handbills about you all yesterday, 


in which I hope that the omen of your success may be | 


more true than the idea of your character is just.” 

It was as pointless, and at the same time, as personal 
as political squibs upon such occasions usually are. It 
was called, “ Effervescent Draught for the County.” 
Oakley was described as the acid, Stedman as the alkali, 
and Germain the froth which the collision of the other 


two would make to float at the top. 


Butif it had been a much more poignant production, 


the contents of that paper would have then had no effect 
upon Germain, for the envelope that bad just been 
given to him by Fanny was directed to “ Mrs, Captain 
Wilcox !” 

Mrs. Captain Wilcox! was it possible that Fanny 
Dormer, whose taste had once been so refined, whose 
young heart had once shown a proper sensibility to his 
merits, should ever have consented to become Mrs. 
Captain Wilcox ? It was not for himself he cared. It 
was evident last time they met, that he had completely 


The day of election at length arrived, and all the 
parties attended at the appointed place, each confidently 
| anticipating a successful result, Of Oakley and Ger- 
| main the reader already knows rather more than most 
electors do of their candidates; but Mr. Stedman re- 
quires some further notice; and as he was not a man 
| ever to say much for himself, something must be said 
| for him. 
| He was, perhaps, the most inveterately silent man 
that ever was sent to assist in a deliberative assembly ; 
| true, as the county member, he was called upon between 
four and five o’clock to take a great deal of walking 
exercise, in conveying petitions and bills from one part 
| of the House to another, but the moment public business 
commenced, he became as stationary as the pillars 
against which he leaned, and thus he sat in sleepy 
silence, scorning to speak, equally disdaining to listen. 
So determined an enemy was he to the principles of free 
trade, that having brought a certain stock of home-made 
ideas with him into the house, he bonded them up, 
equally prohibiting his tongue to circulate those, or his 
ears to import others. Every progressive improvement 
he viewed separately, as if arising abruptly out of a 
| state of things that existed forty years ago, and there- 
fore, no doubt, considering it as an uncalled for innova- 
tion, met it with a decided, though not expressive 
negative. He had a sovereign contempt for his late 
colleague, Mr. Medium, who, without attending much 
more acutely to the march of events, wished to be 
thought to have his own ideas about it, and therefore 








was constantly and unaccountably trimming backwards 
and forwards. 

Mr. Stedman was of course supported by all that nu- 
merous class, who, content with the security of their 
own selfish comforts, avoid even thinking of the griev- 
ances of others, lest an attempt to relieve them (for any 
thing they know to the contrary) might diminish the 
value of the peculiar advantages they now enjoy. Oak- 
ley, on the other hand, was supported by all those with 
whom innovation and improvement are synonymous, 
Germain was upheld by many mixed motives, though 
none perhaps actuating such large bodies as the other 
two. 

And now from every side were crowding into the 
county town immense bodies of those to whom was 
committed the exercise of an Englishman’s proudest 
boast—the elective franchise. Most of them had, ac- 
cording to immemorial custom, been clearing their 
intellects for a free choice by unlimited potations at the 
cost of one or other of the candidates. 

Here, on one side, as far as the eye could reach, 
stretched a long line of the “ true blues,” bearing bril- 
liant banners, on which were inscribed, “ Stedman and 
the Constitution !” « Protestant Cause !” “ No Popery!” 
“Church and State!” and many other such “ wise 
saws,” which, with other equally valuable appropriations, 
the high tories have for some time arrogated to them- 
selves as their property. 

On another side were seen equally dense masses, 
decorated with green ribands, bearing on their ensigns, 
“ Oakley and liberty!” « Oakley and reform!” and 
sundry other more enigmatical watch-words, such as 
“ Magna Charta!” « Bill of Rights!” which, as they 
are brought out well dusted, and displayed in times 
either of stagnation or scarcity, are supposed by many 
who bear them, to mean either “ high wages,” or “ cheap 
bread.” 

Germain’s partisans shone in the brilliancy of their 
symbolical colouring, but they were terribly in want of 
an appropriate watchword, the politics of the party not 
possessing sufficient force to distil themselves into ardent 
axioms; “ Germain and Independence!” was therefore 
singularly enough chosen as the most apposite motto. 

There was an interval of a few minutes after the par- 
ties had met, before they appeared upon the hustings. 
Germain took advantage of this opportunity, to advance 
towards Oakley. “Though I never received any an- 
swer, Oakley,” said he, “to those few lines which I 
wrote to you, explanatory of my attention of appearing 
here to-day, yet I can easily attribute any such omission 
to the sufficiently engrossing occupation in which we 
have both since been engaged; and therefore hope that 
our competition is entirely political, not personal.” 

“ How far it may be at all political, I am at a loss to 
tell,’ answered Oakley; “since I can hardly ever re- 
member to have heard you express any political vpinions. 
What personal inducements you may have had I as little 
know as care,” 

It was actually very true, as Oakley said, that Ger- 
main had never appeared to take any deep interest in 
politics; nor is this strange, in a young man just of age, 
to whom no career in that line was yet open, and to 
whom every enjoyment of society was yet fresh. 

“ Perhaps you wish,” said Germain, good-humoured- 
ly, “that I had taken some other opportunity to make up 
lost time as a politician: but at any rate, when you talk 
of personal inducement, I hope you acquit me of having 
wantonly interposed to thwart you?” 

“In a case entirely between ourselves, if I do not 
choose to accuse, I can hardly be required to acquit. But 
see, the sheriff expects us.” 

“ Well, you shall not quarrel with me, Oakley, if I 
can help it, however much you seem to wish it.” 

“T have not the slightest wish on the subject,” replied 
Oakley, coldly ; and here the conversation ended. 

The business of the day was regularly opened. Mr. 
Stedman was proposed and seconded in a few words by 
two gentlemen who seemed, like their principal, to apply 
their horror of any thing new even to their speeches, and 
therefore only repeated the same sentences which, at the 
last dissolution, had been found to produce the desired 
effect. 

Then, amidst much uproar, Squire Stedman presented 
himself. He had not, as may be imagined, much to say, 
and therefore it was perhaps an exercise of political can- 
dour on the part of his opponents, to take good care so 
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to interrupt bim as to keep him standing, hat in hand, 
the usual length of a speech. For no one could deny 
that he looked “ the Agricultural Interest” to perfection. 
As a representative of the soil, he carried an acre or two 
of it upon his boots and leather breechee ; a flock of 
sheep would hardly have sufficed for the ample folds of 
his cumbrous coat, and the few straggling hairs which 
the wind shook out of the mass of powder and pomatum 
with which his head was amply manured, showed the 
care and cost at which poor soils should be cultivated. 

During the period he thought it necessary to remain 
standing, whenever a comparative calm occurred, he had 
recourse to one of the watchwords from his own ban- 
ners, to appear as if he had been speaking all the while 
— Support our invaluable constitution”—loud applause 
—louder yells—-« As in duty bound, the Protestant 
Church’’—increased tumult. “ Wisdom of our ances- 
tors.” “Goto them, and be d——d,” cried one voice. 
—«Axthem about spinning-jennies,” cried another.— 
« They’ve less land on their hands than you have on 
yours, Squire,” said a third; and, amidst enthusiastic 
applause from his own party, Mr. Stedman retired. 

Germain, as the one who had first offered himself upon 
the present vacancy, was next proposed and seconded by 
two gentleman-like young men who possessed good pro- 
perty in the county, appeared in new French gloves, 
with which they stroked down their well brushed hats 
whilst they made two very neat speeches, of which not 
one svilable could be heard, but which were, strange to 
say, very accurately reported in the next county paper. 

Germain spoke sensibly, and was heard favourably, but 
not received enthusiastically; for moderation in lan- 
guage, though very distinct in character from mediocrity 
in intellect, is not unlike it in its deadening effects upon 
the spirits of a crowd; and he who has one man’s head 
in his face, and two men’s elbows in his sides, had rather 
have his prejudices flattered, and his passions excited, 
than his reason convinced. 

Sir John Boreton had at last, after much doubt and 
deliberation, been entrusted with the task of proposing 
Oakley. Lady Boreton had carefully written out for 
him on the back of a card the heads of what he was to 
say, and he had rehearsed it to her surprisingly well, 
considering all things; but upon the hustings an unex- 
pected dilemma occurred. Sir John could not read with- 
out spectactes, and in the confusion and anxiety of the 
moment, after fumbling unsuccessfully in every pocket, 
(no very oratorical action,) he could not find them; he 
muttered a few words, ending in “Ernest Oakley, es- 
quire,” and cast an imploring look at Lady Boreton, 
who was posted at a window on the opposite side of the 
court. 

Her ladyship came to his relief, by waving a small 
green silk flag, a signal which was answered by the 
cheers of the populace, and the seconder luckily took the 
opportunity of stepping in before Sir John and taking 
his place. He was much habituated to this sort of thing, 
heing a master manufacturer, who dealt in pins and po- 
lities, and talking was part of h‘s trade. He dwelt much 
upon the merits of his “ honourable friend, Mr. Oakley.” 

Now, though Oakley was prepared politically to stretch 
a fraternal hand of fellowship cordially to all his consti- 
tuents, enough has been seen of him for it to be sup- 
posed that there was something grating to his not over 
easy nature in the idea of the individual familiarity of 
Mr. Sims, and though, as the occasion required, he smo- 
thered this feeling as far as he could, yet it rather inter- 
fered with the freedom with which he commenced his 
address. 

But Oakley was gifted with great natural eloquence : 
that vehemence of manner, too, which, in private, often 
hazarded offence—in public, carried conviction of his 
earnest sincerity, and the modulated intonations of his 
line veice alone seemed to challenge concurrence in bis 
opinions. A fine burst of natural eloquence, from its 
mere sound, ensures spontaneous admiration—like the 
rush of a mountain torrent, independent cither of the 
course it takes, or of the depth it covers. Many parts of 
his speech were certainly peculiarly indiscreet in the 
situation in which he at present stood, as tending per- 
sonally to exasperate against him, the supporters of each 
of the other candidates, and therefore being likely to lead 
to a union which would be very injurious to his inte- 
Tests, 

He was particularly severe upon the vehement con- 
dvet of some of the clerical partisans of one of the rival 
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candidates, who, he said, “ with Christian charity as 
their motto, and political power as their pursuit, came 
there to persecute him for refusing to persecute those 
whose mere doctrinal differences of religion they made 
the ground of perpetual exclusion here, which he dared 
them in the boldest flight of arrogated infallibility to as- 
sume, would be the ground of any eternal distinction 
hereafter.” 

But as this work is not meant either as a copy or con- 
tiuuation of harangues at public meetings, and as the 
speeches of the other candidates have not been detailed, 
neither shall this part of Oakley’s, nor the concluding 
portion, in which he expressed unmingled contempt for 
the sort of middle line adopted by one of his competitors, 
who, with neither the curse of ignorance or intemper- 
ance, and with sense enough to perceive the right line, 
had not virtue enough to follow it. 

This was certainly not conciliatory. But at the time 
its effect was rather imposing; it looked like strength, 
and a superior disregard of adventitious assistance.— 
Upon the show of hands, the decided majorities were for 
Oakley and Stedman. A poll was demanded for Ger- 
main, and at its close on the first day, the numbers were 
declared as follows :— 


OakKLey, - - - 634 

STEDMAN, - - - 586 

GERMAIN, - - - 401 
— oe 


CHAPTER XVI. 


1st Oficer.—How many stand for consulships ? 

2d Oficer.—Three, they say; but ’tis thought of every one Co- 
riolanus will carry it. There have been many great men that 
have flattered the people, who ne’er loved them; and there be 
mauy that they have loved they know not wherefore ; so that, if 
they love they know not why, they hate upon no better ground: 
therefore, for Coriolanus neither to care whether they love or 
hate him, manifests the true knowledge he has in their disposi- 
tion; and out of his noble carelessness, plainly lets them see 't. 





SHAKSPEARE. 


“TI hope you saw our friend Lady Boreton,” said 
Fitzalbert, who had come in on horseback from Latimer 
to see the fun; “there she was, fixed to the spot, but 
waving about like Daphne upon the turn, green even to 
the tips of her fingers. Well, she is a most formidable | 
antagonist; for if she has not a vote, at least she has a | 
voice. That savage, Oakley—I think he showed very | 
little regard for his former friend in the language he used 
—and that, too, after you had been unnecessarily civil to 
him in your speech. It would serve him quite right, 
Germain, and be your best chance of success, if you were 
to join at once with that Knight of the Plough and Pig- 

“To that I have a great objection,” answered Ger- 
main; “I know Oakley well enough to have a due 
regard for his intrinsic qualities, and however rough his 
manner or rugged his temper, I am sure at bottom he has 





a good heart.” 

“I never knew a disagreeable man who had not, or 
was not said to have. I should not call a man well 
dressed because he had an embroidered birthday suit 
locked up in his wardrobe—your good heart is not 
every-day wear; it may not come into use above once or 
twice in a man’s life.”’ 

«“ Well, I know you were never fond of Oakley; but 
as to coalescing with Stedman, though I think Oakley’s 
dislike of contradiction and confidence in his own judg- 
ment make him a little wild in some of his political opi- 
nions, yet I am much nearer agreeing with hiin than with 
Stedman.” 

“Oh! this is a part of the subject upon which you 
must excuse me; I look upon the whole affair as little 
better than a sort of seven years’ suicide; but if you 
choose to buy that most expensive luxury, the privilege 
of losing your hunting in the winter and your dinners 
in the spring, and the pleasure of hearing men speak by 
the hour whose talk you would not endure by the 
minute—why, I was only endeavouring to gratify your 
taste, such as it is. Soadieu! Any message to Lady 
Latimer ?” 

Germain returned to his committee room, certainly 
not gratified at the events of the morning, but by no 
means so much dispirited as might have been expected ; 
he had at all times a happy knack of seeing every thing in 





the most favourable point of view, and at any rate he found 
a sufficiency of occupation for the moment in listening 
to the various counsels which alternately preponderated 
in the little conclaye, every one in turn seeming to think 
that they rendered him the most effectual assistance by 
differing diametrically from the advice of the last speaker. 

His party, it must have been observed, was throughout 
rather of a mixed character. He had the strenuous 
support of some of the great families of the county ; and 
as far as personal influence extended, he had made the 
best possible use of the short period he had been before 
the public eye, to conciliate and attach people to himself 
individually, but his best chance of success was to de- 
pend upon his being considered as « the least of the two” 
by one or other of his competitors. 

“ This will never do,” said Mr. Macdeed, shaking his 
head despondingly; “we can’t afford to go on feeding 
the poll with plumpers. It is very well for that purse- 
proud Oakley, with high sounding principles for those 
who are not to be bought, and plenty of money for those 
that are; it is very well for him to stand aloof, but we 
have neither funds nor faction enough to prosper alone ; 
and as it is plain we shall never get any assistance 
from the green party, the alternative seems to me ob- 
vious.” 

Germain’s answer to this was interrupted by the en- 
trance of a figure with blue and red ribands mixed, who 
thrust a brown sunburnt hand into his, with “« How d’ye 
do to-day, sir?” Germain immediately recognised Capt. 
Wilcox, and the captain continued: “Is your friend 
Lord Latimer here, isir ?” 

“ Not exactly,” «replied Germain, rather amused at 
this eastern idea of freedom of election. 

“Oh!” said the captain, “I thought he might have 
been here, backing you up; you see I’ve got on the 
livery too—blue and red mixed—united service colours, 
as I call them. I hope they’ll be seen in common to- 
morrow, and that you’ll contrive between you to keep 
out that long-winded chap.” 

“ Won’t you take a chair, Captain Wilcox?” said 
Mr. Macdeed, who was delighted at the prospect of such 
a reinforcement to his view of the subject; but Germain 
was for the present resolute in postponing any consider- 
ation of a coalition till after the close of the next day’s 
poll. 

The next day’s poll closed, and left Oakley still at the 
head, and Germain rather lower in proportion than he 
had been. There is no species of success for the mo- 
ment so intoxicating as the temporary elevation of a 
popular candidate at a contested election. It was under 
the excitement of this influence that Oakley spoke on the 
second day, and to this is to be attributed much of his 
intemperance and indiscretion, which gave the more 
offence from assuming the character of contempt for 
both of his competitors. He who would have scorned 
to yield his judgment to the arguments of any man, 
allowed his conduct to be influenced by the unmeaning 
outcries of the senseless rabble that surrounded the 
hustings. 

Not that those vociferous excitements were either so 
loud or so general as they had been the day before; to 
explain which it is necessary to own that one of Mr. 
Macdeed’s accusations, that of buying suffrages, was 
quite unfounded as far as regarded Oakley. He was not 
a man who ever professed a principle which he did not 
mean to practise. He did not therefore conceive purity 
of election to mean the purchase of huzzas from thirsty 
throats in exchange for hogsheads of ale. His disburse- 
ments were confined to what are called strictly legal ex- 
penses. The diseovery of this fact had its effect upon 
the degree of enthusiasm with which he was received on 
the second day. Yet still he was at the head of the poll, 
and spoke in the full confidence of continuing there till 
a final happy result of the contest. 

In the mean time Fitzalbert had returned, and told Lord 
Latimer of the difficulty there seemed to be in completely 
detaching Oakley from Germain, so as to induce him to 
throw him overboard and unite with the other; which, 
as Fitzalbert said, would ensure their success, 

Lord Latimer was now so regularly worked up by the 
excitement of the contest, as to think success an affair of 
the first moment; he had also originally engaged in the 
affair principally from a dislike of Oakley ; he could not 
bear, therefore, the prospect of defeat from such a cause 
as consideration for the person whose mortification would 
be rather an additional enjoyment to him; not that he 














was really an ill-natured person, or that his feelings one 
way or other would have been very durable, but at the 
moment he certainly would have thought Oakley’s de- 
feat improved the joke. He therefore wrote to Germain 
earnestly, though good-humoredly, urging him not to 
throw away the chances in what he justly considered 
their joint concern. 

After this letter was despatched, and till the event was 
known, the conversation at Latimer, of ccurse, rarely 
diverged from the all-engrossing topic of the election. 
And as, during the delusion of such a period, there is 
hardly an imaginable vice of which people will not ac- 
cuse a rival candidate, it was not to be expected tha 
Oakley would be spoken of in very favourable terms. 

There was one there, however, who heard all the dis 
paraging mention of him in silent dissent. With too 
much gentleness to dispute, and yet too much character 
to believe all she heard, the only impression it made upon 
her mind was, that Lord Latimer, with all his general 
facility of temper, was prejudiced when thwarted ; that 
Fitzalbert, with all his pleasantry, would say any thing 
for the sake of a joke; and that even Lady Latimer, in 
whom it pained her to find any fault, was rather more 
eager about the event of the election than became one oi 
her sex, unconnected as she was with any of the candi- 


dates. 
* Can it be,” thought Helen, “ when I hear Mr. Oak- 
ley denounced as having adopted leveling opinions, un- 


befitting his rank in life, from a constitutional impatience 
of contradiction, a discontented intolerance of an equal, 
and purse-proud desire to be the head of his company— 
can this be the person whose delight it seemed to be to 
listen with so much interest to the crude, half-formed 
impressions of an untutored girl, and to explain (oh, 
how persuasively!) the errors into which utter igno- 
rance of the world might lead me? I can never believe 
that selfishness is the actuating ingredient in such a cha- 
racter.”’ 

Ifelen had certainly some pretty distinct recollections 
of ebullitions of impatience even to her upon the subject 
of the election ; but the blame of them she was not will- 
ing to attribute exclusively to him, and the only light in 
which she now recollected them was, as proving the ex- 
cessive eagerness with whieh he sought a distinction 
fur which she was sure his talents peculiarly fitted him; 
and the only regret they now enhanced was, that the at- 
tainment of that object, so much desired, seems by no 
means cerlain, 

Had Helen even been aware of the concurrence of 
circumstances which first attracted Oakley’s attention 
towards her, she would not readily have admitted what 
might have oceurred to those who took a more unfa- 
vourable view of his character, that it was perhaps her 
very dependence upon him, which the selfish abstraction 
of his nature considered as an additional charm; but, on 
the contrary, she would gladly have been convinced of 
what had indeed latterly been the case, that his conduct 
towards her had been caused by the working of a passion 
which has immemorially been allowed to soften rugged 
natures, and to occasion striking incongruities in a man’s 
general character, and his peculiar deportment when un- 
der its influence. 

When Germain received Lord Latimer’s letter, be had 
just returned from the hustings after the second day’s 
poll, feeling as much exasperated as it was in his nature 
to feel at the wanton, unprovoked tone of offence which 
Oakley had again assumed; yet he had been even more 
disgusted with a few further specimens of combined 
ignorance and intolerance from some of the Stedmanites, 
and in spite of the little personal soreness of the moment, 
he never could stop to form any comparison between the 
pleasure he should feel at commencing his public career 
hand in hand with the friend of his youth, or going into 
parliament with such a live log tied to him for a colleague 
as Squire Stedman. 

This was not, however, exactly the alternative he had 
to decide upon. Lord Latimer’s letter put it to him again 
in a stronger light, that the most probable contingency 
was, that be should himself lose bis election. Guy Faux 
himself, of gunpowder memory, is not more completely a 


puppet in the hands of the November urchins who set 


him up, than a candidate at a contested election often is | ness of the feeling to him. 


in those of the party that upholds him. This Germain 
found in the eagerness with which he was now urged to 
accede to the proposed coalition. There were not pre- 


cedents v anting for jt,,even among those most differing 
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from Mr, Stedman in principles. In contests like the 
| present, individual security, not political consistency, is 
| made the first object. Mr. Macdeed, who had been very 
| active all the morning in attempting to arrange this junc- 
| tion, found Mr. Stedman’s party even more anxious for 
| it; for they had at length discovered that that fine old 
| scarlet bugbear, the Pope, had been rather worn out in 
| the course of the last seven years, and as they had no- 
| thing to replace him, they were desirous to take any 
| measures to patch up their threadbare pretensions, The 
| event may be anticipated—an exchange of second votes, 
| as far as they had it in their power to arrange it, was de- 
| termined upon, and the effect was soon apparent. 

For though it gave Oakley an additional opening for 
some fine bursts of indignant declamation, yet at the same 
time it so far increased the irritability of his temper, as to 
make him unintentionally offend some of his most zeal- 
ous partisans. 

Combined too with the limitations which upon prin- 
cipte he had put to the expenses, it causes a visible dimi- 
nution in his relative strength, 
| animated but fruitless contest, in which it would be diffi- 
| cult to say whether he had most succeeded in extorting 
admiration or provoking hostility, the numbers were de- 
clared at the final close of the poll— 


- - - 2301 


Germain, 


STEDMAN, - - . 254 
OAKLEY, - - - 1906 
 ——— 


CHAPTER XVII. 
The fearful time 
Cuts oft the ceremonious vows of love, 
Aud ample interchange of sweet discourse, 
Which so long sunder’d friends should dwell upon. 
SHAKSPEARE. 


Whilst the contest still continued, Oakley had not felt 
any despondency at his daily diminishing hopes of suc- 
cess. The reputation of a martyr was one peculiarly 
| suited to his character. It was almost the only distine- 
| tion whieh, whilst it elevated him in his own opinion, at 
| the same time fed that distrust of others in «which it 
pleased him to indulge. Whilst he persuaded himself, 
in attempting to persuade others, that he was the victim 
of an unprincipled conspiracy, it is to be doubted whether 
at the moment he would have exchanged the liberty of 


expressing his opinicn of his opponents in unmeasured | 


| terins, for that situation on the poll which would have 


| burdened his tongue with a weight of gratitude, and de- | 


| prived him of the pleasure of considering himself as a 


age. 

But, as the excitement subsided, other feelings blended 
themselves with the retrospect. He left the town in 
Lady Boreton’s carriage: her ladyship had been active 
in her assistance to the very last. and would now, if she 
| had received any encouragement, have been equally 
ready with her consolations, but Oakley’s taciturnity 


seemed invincible ; therefore Lady Boreton,-whose busy | 


| mind was never unoccupied, entered at once into eager 
conversation with her literary hanger-on, who sat oppo- 


site, and was soon as far off as the gardens of the Hes- | 


perides, discussing their recently discovered locality. Sir 
John, who was opposite Oakley, lest he should be ex- 


blackberries on them, 

Oakley, therefore, was allowed undisturbed the in- 
dulgence of his reflections at much greater length than 
| they need be recorded. It is sufficient to say, that every 


After, therefore, an | 


virtuous victim to the ignorance and corruption of the | 


pected to say any thing, kept his eyes as intently fixed | 
upon the passing hedges, as if he had been counting the | 


| moping in the corner? How that girl is altered since 
she first came to my house! I can’t think what has 
| come over her; I never saw any thing so melancholy 
as she looked last time she came into town with Lady 
Latimer.” 

The carriages crossed ; no one replied to Lady Bore. 
ton’s remark ; she therefore returned to her golden-fruited 
gardens, Sir John to his blackberry-bushes, and Oakley 
resumed his reverie, which was now somewhat less po- 
litical than it had originally been. They thus arrived 
at the first stage where they were to separate; Sir John 
and Lady Boreton continuing their route homewards, 
and Oakley mounting his horse and crossing to Golds. 
borough. The groom who had come to meet him with 
the horse, brought with him from thence a packet which 
otherwise affected his destination. 

It was with some surprise that he read a letter from 
Mrs. Mordaunt to him, in which she stated that she was 
already under such heavy obligations to him, that she 
| had the less hesitation in applying to him now to extri- 
cate her from difficulties of a delicate and distressing 
| nature. Her health had latterly, she said, been breaking 
rapidly ; she had been anxious not to alarm Helen on 
the subject unnecessarily, till warned by her physician 
that she had no time to lose. As her daughter’s inti. 
macy with Lady Latimer had originated in an accidental 
occurrence, with which she had herself no concern, she 
was unwilling now to open a communication with that 
lady, which might lead to enquiries, that, for many rea- 
| sons, she would rather avoid; and yet she could not 
| bear that her daughter should return to her unprepared 
| to find her much changed since last they parted. She 
| therefore knew not to whom to confide the task of im- 

parting to Helen the painful necessity for her return, 
| unless it was to him from whom she had no secret, and 
| to whom she owed the double debt of having, by his 
| liberality, given comfort to her latter days, and by his 
| kindness smoothed her daughter’s first entrance into the 
| world. 
| Oakley’s faculties had been so bewildered and ex- 
| 








hausted by the excitement under which he had been 
lately labouring, that he read this letter over several 
times before he could form any consistent plan for com- 
plying with the request it contained. It appeared as if 
Mrs. Mordaunt had been ignorant of many late circum- 
| stances, which made him a peculiarly inconvenient me- 
dium for communicating any thing to Helen whilst under 
Lord Latimer’s roof. And such indeed was the case. 
Helen could have related nothing to her mother on the 
subject of the election, except those prejudiced versions 
of the contest which were perpetually repeated in her 
| hearing at Latimer’s, and which she was extremely un- 
willing to believe; she had therefore adopted the alterna- 
tive of utter silence on that subject, and so completely 
secluded was Mrs. Mordaunt’s mode of life, that she was 
very unlikely to know any thing about it from any other 
source. 

She therefore had written in the full confidence that 
Mr. Oakley’s intercourse with her daughter was still 
| upon the same easy footing that it had formerly been. 
Her own early experience of the workings of the heart, 
and the deductions which, in the calm of her latter days, 
| she had drawn from that experience, leading her to be- 
lieve that Helen’s comparative omission of Oakley’s 
name in her most recent letters, arose from other causes 
| than either separation or indifference. Not that it ought, 
therefore, to be supposed that Mrs. Mordaunt had formed 
any interested scheme for her daughter’s advantageous 
settlement in life, by a union with Oakley, but’ occasion- 
| ally, in her solitude, indistinct hopes of that nature would 

come across her. She had so studied Helen’s character, 
| she had so sifted its freedom from the seeds of those 


ground of consolation gradually faded away upon further | errors which had been her own ruin, that when year 


examination. 
or even the excellence of some of those philippics of | 
which he had not been a little proud, when they found | 


| a ready approval in the acclamations of his party. Their | 
| effect, however, still remained to be felt; they had alien- 


ated the only person whose friendship he had ever valued, | 


| and separated him farther from her who had awakened | 


in his heart an interest, strong in proportion to the new- | 


He was roused by hearing Lady Boreton say, after a | 


He now felt disposed to doubt the justice, | after year she found it only more «lovely in blossom, 


rich in fruit,” she justly considered that one so perfect 
as a daughter, would be invaluable as a wife. 

True, with bitter humiliation she felt that her own 
character might be a bar to any connection of that kind ; 
and to think of her, separated and estranged, was more 
than she could bear : but it had long been in her daugb- 
ter and for her daughter alone she had lived, and for her 
sake she hoped soon to die. 

It was in the prospects which the visit to Lady Lati- 


| check to their progress, caused by meeting another car-} mer seemed to have opened to Helen, that Mrs. Mor- 





riage at a turnpike, “ There is lady Latimer, of course 
all smiles; and can that possibly be Miss Mordaunt 


daunt found her consolation for the present separation. 
Lady Latimer had first met Miss Mordaunt at the bonse 
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of an old governess of hers, who had retired to the same 
secluded neighbourhood as her mother. She was a very 
respectable elderly gentlewoman, with whom Lady Lati- 
mer kept up an occasional intercourse, in gratitude for 
some early moral instruction which Lady Flamborough 
had, as in duty bound, in the first instance, hired her to 
implant, and afterwards had herself been at some pains 
to eradicate. This good old lady had taken a great fancy 
to Miss Mordaunt, and had introduced her to the notice 
of Lady Latimer, as the orphan ehild of an officer in 
the army, whose widow lived in that neighbourhood. 

But to return to Oakley and the letter. It is to be 
feared that one of the first reflections that it raised in 
his mind was, that the death of a person in Mrs. Mor- 
daunt’s situation would be no disadvantage to Helen ; 
but he checked the idea, when he recollected the shock 
her affectionate nature would sustain in the final sepa- 
ration from a mother, from whom she had received no- 
thing but kindness, and of whom she knew nothing but 
good. Again he cursed this unlucky election, which 
had Jaid- an embargo upon personal communication at 
present. How could he, especially after the language 
he had used about Lord Latimer and his friends, attempt 
to cross his threshold uninvited and unexpected ? 

He sat down determined to write the painful intelli- 
gence he had to convey to Miss Mordaunt. But he could 
not satisfy himself with either the style or substance of 
what he had committed to paper. Besides, what right 
had he to address Miss Mordaunt at all?’ Many things, 
which an additional word or look might explain or soften, 
at the moment looked abrupt when staring nakedly and 
unalterabkby upon paper. 

At one time he thought of returning home to Golds- 
borough and committing to some delegated person the 
task that had been assigned to himself. But who should 
be that person? became the next question. Mr. Gard- 
ner, from his character, would have been peculiarly fitted 
to undertake it, but he could not think of asking such a 
favour of him, after parting from him in a temper of 
suspicion, which did not render it easy to make the next 
meeting one of unrestrained confidence. 

He read the letter again, and it appeared that some- 
thing must be decided on speedily. Whilst he was still 
deliberating, the shades of night thickened around him, 
and after having made a last ineffectual attempt to finish 

hat he had written by the uncertain fire-light in the 

ttle room to which he had retired, he took the sudden 

resolution of returning himself alone, and under cover 
of the darkness, (he trusted unobserved,) to the county 
town where Helen had accompanied Lord Latimer. 

«“ There at least,” thought he, ‘ whilst they are occu- 
pied with their petty triumph, I can have an opportunity 
of a few minutes’ private conversation with Miss Mor- 
daunt, without trespassing upon Lord Latimer’s hos- 
pitality.” 

This resolution was no sooner taken than executed, 
and he was without farther delay on horseback, and again, 
but more rapidly, gliding past those hedges of which, Sir 
John had some hours before so accurately examined the 
details, but which now appeared, by the uncertain twi- 
light of an autumnal evening, to stalk by in gloomy, 
gigantic masses, as he galloped between them. He 
heeded not their threatening shadows, nur the more sub- 
stantial discomforts of the coming storm, entirely occu- 
pied with arranging, as far as the confusion of his ideas 
would admit, the manner in which he might best break 
the unwelcome tidings with which he was charged, to 
one whom he was most unwilling to pain. 

The first thing that at all dissipated the deep abstrac- 
tion in which these thoughts involved him, was soon 
after entering the town, a sudden and violent start of his 
horse at a blazing pile which flared acruss the streets. 
This appeared to rise out of a cask, which the drunken 
assemblage who surrounded it, having previously emptied 
it, had now filled with combustibles, and on the top of it 
was exposed a stuffed figure, which, from its black wig 
and oratorical attitude, was evidently meant for Oakley 
himself, 

Enraged at the sight, he spurred his horse furiously 
through the mob, who fled on all sides, scared at the 
sight, as the lurid glare fell for a moment upon the hag- 
gard apparition of him whose image they had just been 
reviling, but whose actual presence they had seen re- 
moved from the town some hours before. In another 
second he was lost in the thick cloud of smoke which 
rolled onward the way he went, and it ever after remained 


3 








an unexplained mystery, what it was the boys saw that 
night near Tom Smith’s rag-yard. Even the old gossip 
(who, as the first authority in ghost stories was consulted 
on the subject) only shook his head, and said, “ It was 
pa a canny task to burn a sinfu’ cratur afore his day— 
there was na tilling wha might com in sim shape or other 
to thankee for saving of his fuel.” 


| tive object than Helen Mordaunt then appeared—a form 


Meantime Oakley rode on, not much improved in | 


temper by the late incident, and having put up his horse, 
sought out Lady Latimer’s lodging. 


ae 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


What fire is in mine ears? Can this be true ? 
SHAKSPEARE. 


“ And you never were at a ball before, my dear He- | 


len?” said Lady Latimer, as they drove into town that 
day. How you willenjoy it,and what a sensation you 
will create! Why, it will make that old, rural, dirty 


Mr. Stedman, dance like Pan himself to have you for a | 


partner.” 

“T hope you won’t be angry at what I am going to 
say. 
ball to-night. I am delighted to come here, or go any 
where that procures me the pleasure of being with you, 
but I can be no resource to you in a ball-room; and 
though your kindness endeavours to make me forget my 
own insignificance, yet at a meeting of this sort, utterly 


But I wish you would excuse my going to this 


unknown as I am, I cannot help thinking [ must be de | 


trop—at festivities, too, to which I cannot be considered 
a party.” 


“Tf a party, not a very friendly one, I am afraid,” | 


said Lady Latimer, smiling. ‘ Have a care, or I will 
tell Germain that I fear we have a traitor in the camp, 
whose wishes were with the fallen. Nay,now you belie 
my words, for your cheeks are of Germain’s colour, sure 
enough. But no more excuses for to-night at least; I 
will fulfil Macbeth’s threat and make ‘the green one 
red.”” 

«“ Nay, you wrong me if you think I can do otherwise 
than rejoice in your success ; and I hope that you won’t 
attribute my conduct to any such ingratitude, when I 
own that so thoroughly was I convinced that I should 
be in your way to-night, that I have brought no ball- 
dress with me.” 

“ Nor have I,” said Lady Latimer, “so you will be as 
well off as I am—but wait a little,” 
that Helen looked surprised at this declaration. 

«« Any cases come for me from London ?” asked Lady 
Latimer, upon alighting at her lodging. 

« Yes, two,” my lady, readily replied the soubrette. 

“Now for them, then. There, my dear Helen, did 
you ever see any thing so beautiful? the colour quite 
appropriate, all trimmed with the véritable feu d’enfer ; 
not those awkward imitations of which one has been 
ashamed during the election—both precisely alike you 
see—this was my little surprise for you; you had no 
suspicion when I observed how well my dresses fitted 
you, that I meant to send for this as a little cadeau for 
you, that we might both appear exactly the same to- 
night,” 

There was so much genuine good-nature mixed up 
with the frivolous importance which Lady Latimer at- 
tached to this little affair, that Helen could not bear to 
disappoint her by refusing to use, on this appropriate 
occasion, the beautiful dress which she had taken such 
pains to procure for her. 


added she, observing 


Lady Latimer having quite made up her mind that | 


there was but dne person who could dress both their 
heads in a manner at all worthy of the occasion, Miss 
Mordaunt had retired first, and had returned to the draw- 
ing-room, her toilet finished, the beautiful dress even 
exceeding Lady Latimer’s expectations, and her fine hair 
interspersed with corresponding bows of feu d’enfer. 
She was expecting to have long to await alone the result 
of her friend’s somewhat soigné labour, when a bustle 
was heard in the passage below. 


Lady Latimer’s servants never did more than was | 
absolutely necessary at home, and upon an occasion like | 


the present, they would have thought it quite out of | 


character to be in the way ; therefore it was the soubrette 
of the house who announced that “a gemman wished 
to speak to miss ;” and without waiting a reply, ushered 
Oakley into the room. 

It would be hardly possible to imagine a more attrac- 





ind features in which were happily blet brilliant 
with 
strength of mind and innocence of heart; and all those 
innate charms enhanced by the efforts of art, which in 
this instance had luckily united the correct in fashion 


with the becoming in taste. 


ided the 


with the delicate; a countenance marked at once 


But if, instead, a loathsome and disgusting object bad 
unexpectedly crossed his path, Oakley’s countenance, 
upon beholding it, could not bave undergone a more 
sudden change in expression than when he found her 
whom he had come to console in affliction, more radiant 
than ever, decked out, as he thought, insultingly, in his 
rival’s colours. 
silent, he began with suppressed emotion: “ ‘The person 
[ see, is so unlike the Miss Mordaunt I expected to find, 
that I know not how I can sufficiently apologise for my 
intrusion.” 

“T will not deny that I am indeed much astonished to 
see you here, and thus—”’ said she, looking at his splashed 
and disordered, appearance ; “ but from all I have known 
of Mr. Oakley, [ have no doubt that be has some good 
reason to give for what indeed-——” 

« All you have known of Mr. Oakley—perhaps you 
know as little in truth of what Mr. Oakley really is, as he 


Helen’s surprise at first keeping her 


now finds to his cost he knew of Miss Mordaunt. We 
may have been equally deceived.” 

“This is very strange,” said Helen, alarmed. “I 
entreat you to recollect yourseif, Mr. Oakley. Lady 


Latimer will be down presently, and if you have any 
thing to say, I beg it may be in her presence.” 

“Yes, Lady Latimer—she it is that has wrought this 
change in you—a cold, unfeeling coquette, who, simply 
to gratify her vanity, would compromise her own cha- 
racter. Why should she respect that of her friend ?— 
she it is that, at a time when you ought to be far other- 
wise attired, has for her own purpose decked you out 
in these trappings of her fickle admirer, the frivolous 
Germain.” 

“ Whatever Mr. Germain’s character may be, it is not 
for me to defend it; but 1 must say, that I feel confident 
his conduct would never have been such last 
few minutes I have blushed to witness. Oh, for shame, 
Mr. Oakley !” 
ceeded, “if no generous regard for my unprotected situa- 


as in the 
added she, gathering courage as she pro- 


tion prevents yonr forcing upon my unwilling ear erro- 
neous constructions upon my conduct, why should you 
imagine that I can hear without resentment an unpro- 
voked libel upon the character of my best friend and 
benefactress, and that too from one who has no claim 
upon me beyond that of a common acquaintance, and 
whom gratitude to my protectress, will be sufficient to 
make me henceforth treat as a stranger.” 

Helen’s feelings had been thoroughly roused by an 
overpowering sense of injustice; and whilst eye 
flashed indignantly upon Oakley with an expression so 
different from its habituai mildness, the recollection of 
He 


felt for a moment subdued by the tone she took; but 


her 


‘ p : ; , 
his uncle’s portrait came involuntarily across him. 


there was much of what she said peculiarly galling to 
his impetuous disposition in its present fevered state. 
The unfavourable comparison drawn between himself 
and Germain, excited a feeling which combined with the 
previous ranklings of envy, the additional pang of jea- 
lousy. The rejection of him, as a stranger, with which 
she concluded, conspired to overthrow the little command 
he still had upon himself, and he replied :— 

“ What other claims upon your favour I may have 
foolishly imagined I had established, it is useless now to 
enquire, but you may live to feel that the gratitude you 
profess towards Lady Latimer is as nothing eompared 
to that which you ought to have acknowledged towards 
me.” 

«“ Gratitude to you !—for what? 
mean to allude to attentions, which it would be as un- 
worthy in you to urge, as degrading to me to admit, as 


Can you possibly 


establishing such a claim !—Gratitude to you! I owe you 
none.” 

« What!” said Oakley wildly, “none that I readily 
cancelled my uncle’s tacit rejection of his child-—none 
that I gave to the offspring of shame an honourable 
position in the world by continuing to your surviving 
parent the pension of her guilt ?” 

«“ Good God, he’s mad !” exclaimed Helen, a sudden 


| conviction of that appalling nature coming upon her, 


from the vehemence of his manner, and the apparent 
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incoherence of what he uttered. She darted by him to 
the door, and succeeded in making her escape up stairs. 
Her first idea was to seek protection in Lady Latimer’s 
apartment, but she hesitated even at the door, from an 
unwillingness herself to explain and detail, particularly 
at the present moment, all that had just passed ; she 
therefure retired to her own room, where she remained 
some minutes in a deplorable state of agitation. She 
then heard Oakley, who had made no attempt to follow 
her, rapidly descending the stairs, and immediately after 
the housemaid brought her a letter in her mother’s hand 
directed to Oakley, enclosed in an envelope, in which 
was scrawled in pencil these few lines :— 





“IT can in no way make reparation for what I have 
done, nor expect you to forgive me, when I can never 
forgive myself. The enclosed will explain that I came 
with other intentions than wantonly toinsult you, though 
it will not, and cannot excuse the brutal perversion of 
my errand. May heaven support you under those afflic- 
tions which it is my curse to have aggravated!” E. O. 


The comparative sanity of this note, and the tone of 
obligation with which she found her mother addressing 
him, were far from consolatory to Helen ; for they opened 
to her the dreadful suspicion that there was some founda- 
tion for the mysterious connection with Oakley at which 
he had hinted. This harrowing thought did not, how- 
ever, at the moment, take much hold upon her mind, as 
every other idea was superseded for the time by the pre- 
sent calamity which her mother’s letter imparted, that 
she was ill, very ill, and desired her immediate return. 

It was with the determination just formed, that her 
departure should not be delayed another moment, that 
she was found by Lady Latimer, whose toilet was at 
length finished, and who entered her room engrossed 
with the expectation of that admiration she knew she 
so well deserved. Helen immediately communicated to 
her the intelligence she had received of her mother’s 
illness, though she did not add the means by which she 
had learned it. 

Lady Latimer was much disappointed, and at first 
atternpted to remove the impression of its serious nature, 
by saying— 

« Oh! I dare say it is of no consequence; your fears 
have exaggerated things: to-morrow we shall be return- 
ing, and then, certainly, if vou like, you can go home.” 

But, upon raising her candle to Helen’s face, the de- 
solating effects of agitation she there observed, which 
had been in no small degree caused by the scene she had 
undergone, but which Lady Latimer attributed entirely 
to the news she had received, showed that she was not 
to be trifled with. She therefore at once offered one of 
her own carriages and servants to be immediately ordered 
to convey Miss Mordaunt upon her way homewards, if 
she wished to set off without delay. ‘This having been 
thankfully accepted, Lady Latimer left the room, saying 
that she would herself stay at home till every thing was 
ready, in order that she might see that all possible ex- 
pedition was used. 

Helen immediately commenced, with no small degree 
of impatience, throwing off the unlucky ball-dress which 
had certainly excited any thing but admiration in the 
only person by whom it had been seen; and soon were 
scattered about the room, flowers, ribands, and similar 
paraphernalia, which would have made the fortune of 
any milliner, and the happiness of any young lady in 
the county. Under Lady Latimer’s own immediate di- 
rection, the preparations for the journey were completed 
in an incredibly short time, and after a most affectionate 
farewell, the two friends separated, Helen to commence 
her sad and solitary return homewards, Lady Latimer to 
gladden the expectant eyes of the brilliant ball-room. 


i 
CHAPTER XIX, 
Gentlemen, welcome! ladies, that have their toes 


Unplagued with corns, will have a bout with you 

Aha, my mistresses! which of you all 

Will now deny to dance? she that makes dainty, she, 

I'l) swear hoth coras: am [come near you? 

You are welcome, gentlemen !—Come, musicians, 

A hall! a hall! give room, and foot it girls! 
SHAKSPEARE. 


The events of the last chapter, combined with Lady 
Latimer’s rather deliberate devoirs at her dressing-table, 
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had so much postponed her arrival, that by the time she 
entered the room, the ball was at its zenith. For two 
hours previously had the motley assemblage been collect- 
ing; and various as the character and rank of the com- 
pany, had been their modes of arrival. 

First, the ostentatious old grandee, who had insisted 
on the dignity of his coach and six, though at every 
turn of the narrow streets the leaders’ heads had smashed 
a shop window, and the hind wheel had carried off the 
scraper from the opposite door. 

Then, drawn by a pair of the farm team, slowly rolled 
on the family chariot, whose single seat was as warmly 
contested as if it had been a parliamentary one: the 
proper pretensions of a bodkin being very differently 
considered by brother Bill, whose tight “knees” resisted 
sitting in too acute an angle; and by sisters Selina and 
Georgina, who insisted on ample space for their lower 
garments, and elbow room for their gigot sleeves. 

Here, too, but for the convenient darkness, might have 
been seen, from under a carefully gathered gown, a well 
turned leg, and slim ancle, tottering over the crossing, 
beneath the weight of cumbrous clogs; papa having 
been too stingy to hire a chaise to go a hundred yards, 
and miss herself too impatient to wait for the twentieth 
turn of the single sedan which the town boasted. 

How little know they whose London mornings are 
spent in a fastidious discussion of the half a dozen “at 
homes,” from which they are to make a selection, of the 
pleasure felt by the country girl in the anticipation of 
her only ball! With all the languor of the last night’s 
raking still upon her, the disciple of fashion finds out, 
as she contemptuously tosses over the offered engage- 
ments for the evening, that Lady G. has not got Colli- 
net; that Mrs. H. lives in Bryanstone Square, and she 
makes it a rule never to cross Oxford street except to 
the corps diplomatique, who, as foreigners, have a right 
to live in outlandish parts; that Lady Mary is always 
so civil, and means this for a squeeze; and that if they 
go to Mr. D.’s they must ask her in return; and their 
“very small, very early,” impossible ! 

On the other hand, the rural nymph, to whom an en- 
gagement of this kind is an extraordinary event, wakes 
earlier in the morning, for fear she should not be in 
time, counts the hours impatiently till dressing, whilst 
the babitual glow of health is heightened by the flush of 
excitement. And what can be a more gratifying sight 
than such a collection of happy faces, if they did but 
know how to dance! 

Germain had miraculously escaped from his election 
dinner, only so much elevated with all he had swallowed, 
as made him the more likely to go through the remain- 
ing labours of the evening with spirit, and therefore with 
success, 

Not so Mr. Macdeed and Captain Wilcox, who were 
both as much cut as the occasion warranted, and walked 
about the early part of the evening arm in arm, each 
thinking that he was taking care of the other. The 
wine rendered Macdeed facetious, the captain only fami- 
liar. 

“ My friend, the captain,” Macdeed repeated several 
times, with an accompanying laugh; “though only a 
single vote after our dinner has turned out a plumper.” 

“ Macdeed, my man, don’t talk nonsense; and take 
care, or you'll run against the ladies,” replied the cap- 
tain, pulling him away. 

Mr. Stedman was solemn and sober, but looked won- 
derfully clean, till after the dancing had set in with such 
severity as to cause the first fall of powder upon his 
coat, which, though antique in cut, was new for the oc- 
casion ; nor was his double-breasted white dimity waist- 
coat as yet stained with snuff; and his stout legs, shown 
to advantage in ribbed silk stockings, seemed to want 
nothing but elasticity to qualify them for the labours of 
the evening. Yet for all this, there was not a young 
lady whose situation in the county entitled her to dance 
with one of the members, who did not put up a secret 
wish that the young and handsome Germain might first 
offer to Jead her forth, and that she might not be left to 
be dragged up and down by the main force of the old 
squire, 

Germain, who was not very learned in the etiquette 
of these occasions, had entertained some vague sort of 
intention of opening the ball with Lady Latimer, but 
her late arrival put that out of the question, and it was 
lucky for his popularity that it did so. It was suggested 
to him, that to dance with a bride would prevent jea- 








lousies about any other pretensions; and Mrs. Captain 
Wilcox, both on account of her father’s situation in the 
county, and her husband’s recently acquired property, 
would be a proper person. 

Our old friend, Fanny, was not dressed as a bride—it 
would have been better if she had, for the combined 
election colours which she thought her husband’s opj- 
nions required on the occasion, were not becoming. 
Hers was not a taste which could be trusted with the in- 
discriminate use of two such colours, blue and red, par- 
ticularly as she of course had no very accurate idea of 
the peculiarly delicate shade of the real “ few d’enfer.” 
Her shoes, however, were red, which Germain could not 
deny was giving a very fair allowance in point of quan- 
tity to his colour. Still her general appearance was 
dowdy; and as Germain stood opposite to her, waiting 
to begin, though it was impossible to find much fault 
with any thing that looked so good and fresh, and happy 
and healthy, yet he could not help wondering at his for- 
mer self, as he recollected some of the day dreams of his 
early sentiment. 

There, too, stood his formerly revered, always tre. 
spectable Mentor, her father, who certainly was not in the 
same state as the captain and Mr. Macdeed. 

When Captain Wilcox at that moment touched him 
on the other side, and nodding and smirking, said, 
“Much flattered, I’m sure, Mr. Germain ; you’ll make 
Mts. Wilcox quite sport high at opening the ball with 
the member, ” Germain felt almost gratified by the 
captain’s interruption, from the consciousness he thence 
derived, that “ old times’’ could not be really revived. 

Reply was prevented by the commencement of the 
dancing ; and Fanny swam, and bounced, and floated, 
and jumped, as if she was determined to show her sense 
of the honour. 

“°Tis pity,” thought Germain, “that where the 
heart is so light, the heels should be so heavy.” 

At length, to his infinite relief, though his exertions 
had kept no pace with those of his partner, they reached 
the bottom. At this moment Lady Latimer entered the 
room alone, and took her seat at one end of it by Mrs. 
and the Misses Luton. She had depended upon having 
Miss Mordaunt to accompany her. Lord Latimer had 
declined to come from a feeling, perhaps unnecessarily 
squeamish in those days, that a peer had better not per- 
sonally interfere in elections, Fitzalbert, in a fit of in- 
dolence, had staid with him. 

The first glance satisfied Germain that Lady Latimer 
never looked more beautiful; and she took the same op- 
portunity to signify her congratulation at his success by 
a slight inclination of the head, and a finger half raised 
to point out the colours she wore. But from where he 
stood, Germain could see her but imperfectly ; for be- 
tween them was the figure of Mrs. Wilcox fanning her- 
self, and swinging about her not very transparent person. 
The captain, too, came up to them again, saying, 
“ Fanny, my dear, had ’nt you better be seated ; now I 
declare you are quite warm, and I’m sure you must be 
leg- weary.” 

“Me! oh no, I could dance down ten times more 
with pleasure.” 

“ Dieu m’en défende !” thought Germain. 

«“ But are you sure its quite prudent, my dear ?”’ en- 
quired the captain. 

As they were (to use the new idiom of the day) be- 
ing danced up, he observed Lady Latimer, who was 
really short-sighted, and never used a glass offensively, 
stealing hers up to her eye, and directing it towards the 
expansive but unconscious front of his partner which 
was turned towards her. This was evidently followed 
by an enquiry of Mrs. Luton, and he did not at all like 
the tale-telling manner in which that lady prepared to 
answer it; for he had a disagreeable recollection that she 
had lived near his tutor’s, and that she could no other- 
wise account for the indifference he then showed to the 
advances of any, and indeed all of the Misses Luton, 
than by supposing a domestic prepossession at Mr. Dor- 
mer’s, He felt sure, too, that she would detail every 
thing in the most malicious manner; and he could not 
deny, as he looked at Mrs. Captain Wilcox, that it 
wanted no assistance to make her, and consequently 
himself, ridiculous. 

‘The apparently interminable dance at length concluded, 
he hastened to Lady Latimer, and began expressing his 
regrets, which were certainly very sincere, that she had 
not arrived in time for him to open the ball with her, 
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« Oh,” said she, laughing, “ pray don’t think it neces- 
sary to make speeches which we know how far to be- 
lieve. You remember the old proverb, ‘ On revient 
toujours ;’ need I go on, or does your conscience fill up 
the rest 1” 

Germain felt that he looked sufficiently foolish for 
him to wish to avoid Lady Latimer’s eye, he therefore 
carried his down the line beyond, where it encountered 
Mrs. Luton’s malicious grin, Miss Luton’s suppressed 
smile, Miss Anne Luton’s silly simper, and a certain ex- 
pression which twittered about the little pursed-up 
mouths of the whole line of Misses Luton. 

Now Germain was not aware that he had given what 
was considered very serious ground of offence to every 
one of these young ladies. The elder ones recollected 
the manner in which he had formerly slighted their 
charms; and all of them considered, that as they were 
the only young ladies in the room who had actually been 
at Paris, and who bore about them the outward and 
visible signs of it, that this ought to have superseded 
every other claim 1o precedence, and left, as the only 
choice for Germain, which of the sisters he should open 
the ball with. 

Germain felt what has been felt by less diffident cha- 
racters when exposed alone to a whole line of ladies, 
that if he was not actually making a favourable impres- 
sion upon one, he was probably making an unfavourable 
one upon all, and therefore, to extricate himself from this 
false position, he proposed to Lady Latimer to dance the 
next dance with him. 

«I think I am growing too old,” said she, evidently 
not very seriously; “I am losing the elasticity of 
youth,” looking down at her pretty little foot, which cer- 
tainly seemed to come much more under the description 
of the * light fantastic” than that of his last partner. 

What gallant reply he might have thought it neces- 
sary to make is unknown, for at that moment he felt his 
elbow touched, and, turning round, he beheld the perse- 
vering Captain Wilcox. 

“ Sweet woman that, the Viscountess Latimer; would 
you do me the honour to present me to her in due 
form?” Germain did not know how to refuse, and there- 
fore mentioned the request to Lady Latimer. « What,” 
said she, “the successful rival? you generous man !” 
The introduction effected, the captain began— 

“ My lord’s not here, I understand. I hope not in- 
disposed. I am sure you look charming well, my lady, 
in spite of the hot room—perhaps, as assistant surgeon 
Jackson used to say at Madras, the hotter the healthier, 
because ra 

« And so you insist upon my standing up this dance,” 
said Lady Latimer to Germain, taking bis arm, and in- 
terrupting the captain, and then continuing, as she 
walked away—* That was a little too bad, Mr. Germain. 
So I was to have occupied the good easy man, whilst 
you—Oh ! for shame !” 

There was much in all this that annoyed Germain ; 
he was, as has been seen before, always peculiarly sen- 
sitive to ridicule, and the tone of banter so successfully 
assumed by Lady Latimer, he could not conceal from 
himself, was most probably founded on indifference. 
However, though she was soon satisfied with the sensa- 
tion her presence had created in the ball-room, and re- 
tired early, he resolutely remained much of the night, as 
in duty bound ; and it was a very late hour ere the fes- 
tivities concluded. 





—=>— 
CHAPTER XX. 
Oh, grief hath changed me since you saw me last; 
And careful hours, with Time's deformed hand, 


Have written strange defeatures in my face 
SHAKSPEARE. 


The night was dark and stormy, a circumstance of 
which most of the revellers amid the dust, and noise, 
and glare of the ball-room, were, or affected to be, un- 
conscious. ‘I'rue, the proprietor of the coach and six 
had it hinted to him, and departed accordingly ; but the 
fair owner of the clogs danced indefatigably till dawn, 
without wasting a thought upon the increasing difficul- 
ties of her return, and then ran laughing and hopping 
home, having got rid of one of her clumsy protectors, 
stuck deep in the first miry crossing. 

But there was one to whom the tempestuous state of 
the weather, during that tedious night, added to the 
dreariness of her situation. Helen found her progress 








seriously retarded by the severity of the storm. For | 
though Lady Latimer’s servant, spurred to exertion by 
his mistress’s express injunctions, did all in his power 
to facilitate their advance, yet as the road they had to 
travel was a cross country one, it required at each of the 
inns where they changed horses, no small powers of 
persuasion to convince the sleepy postboys, harrassed 
and jaded as they and their horses had latterly been by 
the election, that any one could really wish them on 
such a night as this to leave their warm beds, and drive 
ten or fifteen miles. 

At each of these unwelcome checks to her impatience, 
Helen sat motionless, absorbed in her own melancholy 
thoughts, intently gazing upon the front window, against 
which the beating rain never ceased to patter, her eye 
following mechanically the copious streams in which it | 
descended the glass, and equally unconscious of the tears | 
which more silently trickled down her own cheeks. 

Her mother had been all in all to her: she had never 
seemed to have any separate existence from that of her | 
child. As the incidents of her early life now passed | 
rapidly through her mind, with an accuracy and yet a 
variety which nothing but the concentrated feelings of 
such a moment could condense into so short a space, she 
could not recollect any one act of her parent’s which | 
was not dictated by the most anxious, and yet the most | 
judicious regard for her welfare. And she had enjoyed 
a mother’s affection in all its purity and all its strength, | 
undiluted by division—unalloyed by the slightest dross | 
of self, and yet she had been absent from her during a | 
serious, perhaps a tedious illness, and had thus missed | 
the only occasion when she might have attempted to | 
repay, though imperfectly, those fond attentions which 
she had always experienced from her in all the ills of 
childhood. She might well have thought that the pros- 
pect of such a final separation, under such circumstances, 
would have been incapable of aggravation ; but in an- | 
guish she now admitted that a most cruel aggravation 
had been but too successfully attempted, and by whom 
—she could hardly bear to think. 

Oakley’s last words still rung in her ears. She re- 
jected them as the ravings of passion, till her mother’s | 
apparent confirmation forced itself on her recollection. | 
“ You, from whom I have had no secret.” And was it | 
from him, in whom confidence seemed to have been so 
unworthily placed, that she must receive the only cure- | 
less wound? Mortal separation, even heart-rending as | 
that with which she was threatened, as the common lot | 
of humanity, is not entirely incapable of alleviation— | 
pious resignation may soothe its pangs, till all-healing | 
time has slowly worked out his cure. But how would | 
nature and reason have made their first efforts to assuage | 
the hitherto uncontrollable bursts of grief? By fondly | 
pointing to the spotless memory of her that was gone; | 
and this blessed consolation had been wantonly and ab- | 
ruptly destroyed by him, from whom, least of all, she 
would have expected such wrong. As the morning ad- 
vanced, and she approached her destination, these | 
thoughts for the time faded before the more immediate | 
fear that she might have arrived too late. 

Mrs. Mordaunt’s dwelling was rather prettily situated 
on the skirts of a little village. It was of the cottage | 
order; and the garden and little ground about it had | 
all those marks of care and attention which are found | 
when the owner’s first resource is in the works of | 
nature. 

It was hence that Helen had derived her earliest re- 
collections. It had been purchased for Mrs. Mordaunt, | 
and had been legally settled on her, though the annuity | 
had not, and was therefore «ll she possessed independent 
of Oakley. Helen’s tottering steps, as she descended 
from the carriage, were supported by old Dorothy, who | 
without administering much further comfort, relieved 
her anxious doubts as to her mother’s being still alive. 

Old Dorothy had been with her mistress as long as | 
Helen could remember, and all her infantine grievances, | 
such as they were, had been confined to the very short 
and constantly diminishing intervals when her mother’s 
authority had been transferred to her as her deputy ; for 
nature had not endowed Dorothy with a good temper, 
and perhaps her limited experience of life had not im- | 
proved it. ‘The wayward fancies of childhood had there- | 
fore often irritated and incensed her. In latter days, | 
what had most soured and excited her spleen, was | 
Helen’s increasing beauty.— Whether this arose from | 
her own original deficiency in this respect, or from some | 





other cause, she used always to say: “She know’d 
naught but mischief comes of your fair skin and your 
fine form, 


«“ The canker feeds on the fairest rose, 
And the brightest eye will soonest close.” 


But she showed withal a most invincible, dogged 
fidelity to her mistress, over whom Helen had early 
observed that she had no slight degree of influence. She 
had also always remarked that Dorothy was kinder at a 
period of calamity or distress, and that not so much from 
any apparent effort to exert herself more at such times, 
as that it was a state which appeared best suited to her 
own habitual frame of mind. It was long therefore since 
Helen had been so warmly greeted by her as she was 
upon the present melancholy occasion of her return. 
As she supported her with one arm, she gently turned 
the stray hair off her forehead with her other withered 
hand. Perhaps she was softened and thrown off her 
guard by her own distress—perhaps the havoc that grief 
had made in Helen’s beauty caused her to view it with 
unusual complacency, as she said: “ God bless your 
dear face, it does one good to sce it again—how you 
have been crying! Oh! Miss Mordaunt, to think that 
you should return when there is no hope left. She has 
been much worn away within the last week: before that 
I never found it out: she never complains: you know 
it’s not her way. I thought to myself that she seemed 
to grow a bit thinner; but I’ve seen over many and 
great changes in her, poor lady, in my day, to mind a 
trifle; and then my eyes are not so sharp as they have 
been: and I minded it not so much, for that I guessed 
your being away might make her a bit lonesome ; for she 
needs other company than her own thoughts; and I 
spoke to her more sharply than I’ve done this many a 
long year, that she should send for you here, and that 
she ought to ken well enough you’d get no good gadding 
where you were; and then she took on so, poor soul, 
that I was sorry for what I’d said, though I meant it all 
for the best. And the next day was the first she was 
over weak to get as far as your garden to tend your 
flowers. She’d ne’er missed aday since you went, and 
that she minded worse than any thing; and so she sent 
for the doctor, and together they settled to have you 
back.” 

By this time they had crossed the garden to the front 
door, and Helen eagerly enquired whether she should go 
in at once to her mother, or whether Dorothy had best 
break her arrival to her. 

«“ Why, I reckon she has just dropped into a sort of 
dose, for you must know she was rather on the look out 
for your return all yesterday, and that fretted her into a 
worse fever. I don’t know how it was; she had her 
own way of sending to tell you: if she had but left it to 
me, Id have had a care there should have been no mis- 
take ; but so it was, she kept peering and pining for you 
all the afternoon ; and though it was to be looked for she 
should not sleep all night, as I told her she might thank 
herself for managing matters so ill; and so at last she’s 
gone off into a sort of slumber from sheer weakness.” 

Helen seized the opportunity of escaping from the of- 
ficious old Dorothy, who returned to take the consign- 
ment of her things from the carriage, and with a light 
tread she stole to the door of her mother’s apartment. 
All seemed perfectly still within. She gently opened 
the door. There had been no precautions taken to pro- 
cure the sleep in which her mother’s senses had been 
overcome. ‘The morning sun shone full upon the bed 
where Helen’s anxious eyes were directed, 

Mrs. Mordaunt’s was a frame where sorrow had 
preyed upon the substance without defacing the filmy 
covering. Her clear skin was still free from furrows, 
though it seemed but to rest upon the bone. Such as 
she then appeared in that unconscious trance, the in- 
terest she must have excited in one less partial than her 
daughter was beyond that of mere mortal beauty. The 
silken hair, which time and grief had thinned and turned, 
strayed unconfined over her pale forehead. ‘The expres- 
sion of her colourless lips was tranquil and free from 
pain. Her thin transparent hands, more than any thing 
else, told the tale of approaching dissolution. Around 
the bloodless fingers of one hand was twined a long lock 
of Helen’s hair, the other was stretched towards a book 
of common prayer which laid open upon the bed. Mrs. 
Mordaunt’s devotion had never partaken of the character 
of fanaticism, that mistaken cordial of diseased minds; 
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she thought it best became a sincere penitent to study 
the plainest precepts of religion, rather than 
to pride herself upon the gloomy perversion of its most 


disputed y7mas. 


As Helen bent over the still and passionless form, 
where amid the traces of bodily suffering “so much 
seemed to recall the recollection of recent virtues, so 


little to confirm the suspicion of former guilt, she felt her 
throat swelling with a sudden burst of indignation, 
which being utterly unable to control, she hastily left the 
room, and then gave vent to the bitter thoughts: “ He 
has dared to defame her, and to me !” 

After she had to a certain degree succeeded in restor- 
herself the necessary to 
her for the interview she must soon have with her 


ing to degree of composure 


prepare 
mothe as 
the well known contents of their common sitting-room. 
Every thing was much as she had left it. Her sketch- 
book, however, which she had put by, was open, as if it 
had been recently examined. Her birds had not 
been ne zlected, from the appearance of the green food 
and water in the cages; it seemed as if they must have 


she attempted to sustain herself by a survey of 


too 


hegn, replenished no longer ago than the evening before. 
~~ 9 ° 

This was an attention quite out of ob) Dorothy’s line. 

It must have been her mother, then, who had thus em- 


ployed moments while she had been, as stated, 


he 
} th 


fretting for her retarn. 

She was soon again summoned to the bed-room. 
After the first agitation of meeting had subsided, Mrs. 
Mordaunt raising herself said: « And you have not 


suffered from cold, my poor child? I could not sleep till 
the storm had subsided, with the thought that you might 
be out in it.” 

« Think not of me; 
fear,’ said Helen, unable to bear the unnatural brilliancy 
of her mother’s eye, which alarmed her more than any 
of the sy mptoms of decay which she bad observed whilst 


to find you thus—ill, very ill, I 


she was still aslec p- 

“ His will be said Mrs. Mordaunt; “ it is 
perhaps on many accounts better as it is. Better for 
you, | mean, which is my only care. You are formed 
{ would have been out of my 


done ?” 


to ornament society, It 
power to accompany you into the world; you must have 
observed that I have always avoided society; I have not 
been without my reasons for it.” 

As Mrs. Mordaunt paused, Helen felt a slight shudder, 
as this conduct of her mother occurred to her in a new 
light, 

She then continued: “T shall never again, perhaps, 
be stronger than I am at present, so I may as well now 
facts with regard to your 
future circumstances, which it is necessary you should 


communicate one or two 


know. It is not much I can bring myself to say, but if 
I have had, and still have any concealment from you, 
it is only what an anxious consideration for your hap- 
piness has, upon mature deliberation, determined me to 
pursue y 

“ There is thought Helen, 
whom she has had no secret ;’ and she almost dreaded 


one, however,” « from 
that in what was about to follow she should hear any 
allusion to that name, which it would previously have 
gladdened her heart to have heard mentioned with praise 
by her mother. 

« T will not deny that your absence has been painful 
to me, but I shall at die with the 
that it has been far from useless to you. 


consciousness 


The sense of 


least 


obligation must always be irksome, when gratitude is 
extracted only by the act itself, and does not flow 
naturally from regard for the benefactor. Judge then of 
the pleasure I derived from the unsuspicious encgmiums 
you passed upon the character of Mr. Oakley, and the 
gratification you seemed to derive from the intercourse 
with so superior a person, when I tell you that it is to 
his bounty that we have latterly owed the means of sub- 

indeed every thing, except the roof over our 
I can no otherwise diminish your surprise at 


sistence ; 
heads. 
my acceptance of such a favour than by saying, that 
your relationship to a member of his family, from whom 
he derived his property, gave you a sort of claim in 
But oh! Helen! the man- 
ner in which it was done, so feeling and delicate, was 
so like the fine generous creature you described in your 
letters !” 

Helen dropped her head upon the bed to hide her con- 
tending emotions, whilst her mother continued :— 

“ Had it been otherwise, had his disposition been 


equity to his consideration. 
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fluence of the baser passions of our nature, the per- 
plexities of the present moment would have been in- 
creased tenfold. I hardly know what [ would not have 
endured rather than my child should have been subject 
to a sudden shock, such as—but what am I saying? | 
feel that under any circumstances my strength would 
not have been equal to any farther exertion. And I 
trust in heaven ‘tis better as it is, There is an all-seeing 


eye which penetrates our most secret thoughts, and | 


Heaven knows that it is only for my child and her sake 
that I would x4 
trembling on the “ffother’s lip, but reached not the 
daughter’s ear. 

I must draw a veil over their final separation, which, 





heart-rending as it would have been even if there had 


been no necessity for reserve, was aggravated by many 
pangs which the mother feared to communicate. 


— 
CHAPTER XXI. 


My project may deceive me, 
But my intents are fixed, and will not leave me. 
SHAKSPEARE. 


Helen had been but four-and-twenty hours returned 
when her mother expired in her arms; and as she 
slowly récovered from the immediate stupor of despair, 
the first sound that jarred discordantly upon her return- 
ing senses was the merry chime of the village bells 
summoning the rural congregation to morning service, 
for it was Sunday. 

The powers of sound upon the brain in awakening 
dormant associations, have been felt by many, indepen- 
dent of time or space. And even in declining life, an 
accidental imitation of the well known tone of the bell 
that used to disturb the slumbers of the schoolboy, has 
recalled for a moment the remembrance of the long 
forgotten hopes and fears of childhood. But the sum- 
mons, Which with its unwelcome jingle and ill-timed 
cheerfulness now grated upon Helen’s ear, was one 
which had never hitherto been unpleasing either to her 
or her mother. And the last time she had heard it—it 
seemed but yesterday—how different had been her feel- 
ings! In the sameness of their tranquil life, the return 
of the Sunday bad always furnished the principal event, 
and the consequent periodical return of Mrs. Mordaunt’s 
walk to the parish chureh had for some time been the 
extent of her rambles beyond her own garden. Upon 
these occasions the severe simplicity, though studied 
neatness of Mrs, Mordaunt’s attire, had added to the 
impression created by her striking though no longer 
blooming figure. And now Helen recalled with an 
astonishing accuracy the whole of her appearance, dress, 
and deportment, the last time that they had together 
started to obey that summons to church. She recollect- 
ed too, and it was consolatory to her in her present state, 
the increased cheerfulness with which her mother always 
returned from thence; but it occurred to her, with some 
slight sensation of reproach, that she had not then been 
warned by the first symptom of bodily weakness shown 
by her mother, in requiring the assistance of her arm on 
their walk homewards the day before she had last left 
her on her visit to Lady Latimer. 

Sul that distractingly cheerful sound continued, and 
with the desperation with which one sometimes turns 
one’s attention to that which is painful, Helen half 
opened the window shutters. It was a bright autumnal 
inorning. At the distance of the garden she could see, 
on one side, small parties of the peasantry, all in their 
gayest clothing, and hearts as gay, hastening towards 
their morning daty, but opposite her own little gate, 
there was a still, and apparently increasing group, and 
all, as they passed, paused a minute, as it were, listening 
on the skirts of this group, and then as they resumed 
their way, it was easy to observe in the awkward gait of 
all, and in the unfolded handkerchief of many of the 
women, that they had just heard heavy news. For Mrs, 
Mordaunt had been the best of neighbours to the poor ; 
her charity had been, not only of the hand, but of the 
heart, and there are few so ignorant as not to appreciate 
the distinction, 
| From this melancholy sight, Helen turned inwardly 
| to the consolation that she thought she might derive 
| from the good offices of Mr. Saunders, the respectable 


different, fickle, liable to change, or subject to the in- | 


The rest of the sentence hovered | 


clergyman, whose influence on his parishioners had only 
been commensurate to his merit. She mentioned this 
to Dorothy, with the desire that she might see him after 
the duties of the day were concluded. 

“ Aye, I thought of the same thing myself,” said 
Dorothy ; “ how fashous it was, and how disappointed 
you’d be when you heard it; why, he’s removed too 
no, not dead,” seeing Helen much shocked,—« he’s 
gotten a better benefice, that’s ail, and I don’t believe 
| there’s fifty pound a year difference, neither ; and it was 
| na like him to leave us all for that, and go among 
strangers, and here I’m certain there are those who 
would have made up the difference to keep him—and 
now we've gotten a beardless boy, that drived himself 
down in a dog cart, and that, I should guess, had to 
learn nore than to teach. He’s civil enough too, for 
when one of his sporting dogs, nasty brute, strayed into 
| our grounds and destroyed one of your carnation beds, 
and my poor mistress was sorely grieved, for she’d cared 
every day for your return, and I went to give hima 
piece of my mind about it, instead of flying out too, he 
| was so sorry, I couldn’t say half as much as I meant to 
| uave done, and he bid me say he’d rather hang all the 
| dogs he had, than it should happen again. But he’s 
| ow’r young for his business, that’s certain, and I’m 
thinking that you’d not like to speak to him yourself; 
| but if you’d leave all to me, to settle about the poor 
| lady’s last” Here even Dorothy’s tough nature 
| yielded to her better feelings, and her grief choked her. 
| No, [ll go through it all myself, if I can,” said 
| Helen. 
| The Hon. and Rev. Henry Seaford called the next 
| morning, to ask the intentions of the orphan girl as to 
| the funeral of her parent, and Helen forced herself to 
|see him. He was a raw youth just from college, but 
| apparently with the manners of a gentleman, and the 
| feelings of an honest man; very much embarrassed, how- 
| ever, at the distressing situation into which the duties 
| of his new profession had brought him, but probably 

with nothing but his youth and inexperience, (of which 
he would soon be cured,) to prevent his adequately ful- 
filling them. Such as he was, though Helen felt at once 
that it was impossible for her to ask or expect any advice 
from him, on the difficulties of her present situation, 
which were most seriously aggravated by the removal of 
her old friend, Mr. Saunders, who would at such a 
moment have been an invaluable monitor. But, after 
she had in some measure recovered from the effects of 
the harrowing sight of watching the earth close over the 
remains of her only acknowledged relation, she felt that 
it was then for her to decide something as to her future 
fate. 

Whichever way she turned, the prospect seemed 
gloomy enough ; one thing she had firmly resolved, that 
atter Oakley’s insulting and offensive allusion to the 
terms and nature of the provision he had made for her, 
she would no longer live a dependent upon his bounty ; 
and this she determined to decide irrevocably, as she 
knew the weakness of her heart, whilst she found it 
attempting to frame excuses for his conduct, in the ex- 
citement, perhaps jealousy, of the moment. “ No,” 
thought she, “ if he heard the case as of an indifferent 
person, how base would he think her, who, under such 
circumstances, after such an injury, would consent to 
continue receiving the offender’s stipend.” And thus 
unconsciously she confirmed her own fears as to the 
weakness of her heart, by allowing her notions of his 
opinions to influence her conduct, even in rejecting bis 
assistance. 

What was therefore to be done? Sometimes her 
thoughts turned to Lady Latimer, but her proud spirit 
could not bear the idea of a life of useless dependence ; 
and then, too, though from Lady Latimer she felt sure 
she should always receive the most considerate attentions 
which friendship could offer, yet, even if she had been 
ready to accept from her substantial assistance, when she 
recollected, in spite of that lady’s brilliant position in the 
world, how little command of ready money she ever had, 
she doubted very much whether, without inconvenience, 
she could supply her to the extent that would be neces- 
sary to maintain her as her companion in the world. 

This plan, therefore, appeared as impracticable in 
itself, as unpalatable to her feelings; and as any com- 
munication to Lody Latimer would not only probably 
lead to a proposal of this kind, which she could not 








accept, but also entail confidences which she would 
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rather avoid, she determined, for the present, to drop any 
correspondence with her. 

She would have found in the old governess, with 
whom she had first met Lady Latimer, a ready confi- 
dant, and a useful assistant in any scheme she might 
wish to adopt, to make her talents available for her 
support, but unfortunately, during her absence from 
home, she and Lady Latimer had together regretted the 
not untimely death of that worthy person. 

Having taken the resolution that the best way to rid 








herself of Oakley’s annuity, would be silently to omit to 
claim it at the banker’s where it was deposited, as her 
feelings told her, that ostentatiously to reject it, would 
Jead to attempts to alter her determination, which might 
harass, but, she thought, cold not convince her. She 
therefore, both as the necessary consequence towards 
avoiding any attempts of that kind, and, indeed, as the 
only way of procuring immediate means of subsistence, 
determined to let her present residence and leave it. 

It was necessary to communicate this intention to old 
Dorothy, though she had not consulted her upon the 
reasons which had induced her to form it. For Doro- 
thy’s was a character which was estimable only for the 
perfection of one virtue—fidelity. Hers was not a dis- 
position to conciliate confidence, or to render her services, 
when not necessary, particularly acceptable. But now 
that Helen was about to leave all the associations of her 
childhood, old Dorothy had in her eyes a peculiar value : 
—she was the only living thing that could remind her of 
her mother, and with whom she could have the melan- 
choly pleasure of talking of her that was gone. But 
besides this, her active services would be useful in dis- 
posing of the house; and wherever she afterwards went, 
till finally settled as governess in some family, (which 
was her intention,) the presence of a person of Dorothy’s 
age and appearance, would be a necessary protection to 
one so young and unguarded. 

«“ You don’t know perhaps, Dorothy, how completely 
a beggar I am left. I have no money, or any means of 
raising any, except by letting this house.” 

« Letting this house? and would you think to turn 
me, in my old days, out of the snug chimney corner 
where I have sat these eighteen years?” answered 
Dorothy, her first impression partaking rather of the 
selfishness of age. 

“ It is no fault of mine if I am forced to seek a liveli- 
hood elsewhere.” 

«“ Elsewhere? and whither would you go, Miss, now 
you are your own mistress ?” 

“ To London, in the first instance,” said Helen. 

“To London!” screamed Dorothy, “with such a 
face, and in want too, and let poverty and passion fight 
which first should ruin you? No, never, if I can pre- 
vent it by fair means or foul !” 

“ My conduct will be neither dependent on place or | 
circumstances,” said Helen, rather proudly; for she | 
thought that her ancient attendant rather presumed upon | 
her present situation to give vent to her ill-humour. 

«“ Would I could think it, seeing what I’ve seen of | 
you and your’n. Well, may peace be restored to those | 
that are gone, and never lost by those that are left ?” and | 
her forbidding features were softened by an unusual | 
fervency of expression. 

Helen was struck with the apparent confirmation of | 
some dreadful secret hanging over her own birth, and | 
her mother’s conduct, which these words seemed to | 
imply, and feared lest the continuation of what Dorothy | 
was evidently preparing to address to her should furnish | 
further proof. 

But Dorothy’s thoughts had taken another turn, for 
she began again. “ No, I’m clear determined you shall 
not leave this house if I can help it. I have not been | 
forty years in service without putting by a penny. You 
never was a fanciful child: your wants are not hard to 
tell. You just let me market as I have done, and ask 
no questions about it; and, on your part, vou’ll just let | 
me end my days in the old kitchen chimney corner, 
which is just the warmest I ever kenned.” 

Helen was much touched by this proposal, which was | 
both essentially kinder than she could have expected 
from Dorothy, and in its framing more delicate than the 
old woman’s habitual want of manners would have led 
her to expect; but, as of all species of dependence it was 
the least inviting, she was as firm in declining it as pro- 
fuse in her thanks. 

The old woman paused a little, and then, as if armed 











with sudden resolution, said, “ Then [ shall just write 
mysel’ to some of your great kin what claims I know 
you have upon them.” 

* How do you mean?” said Helen, with a conscious- 
ness that some great disclosure was in Dorothy’s con- 
templation, unwilling to check her, and yet afraid to 
hear it. 

“ Why should I fear to tell it? It canna hurt her 
now ; she that has done her best to atone to a heavenly 
Father canna fear a frail daughter’s forgiveness; and as 
for you, it was no fault of yours—why should you care 
that you came into the world with shame, so as you can 
but go shameless out of it?” 


She then gradually unfolded to Helen the history of | 


Mrs. Mordaunt’s frailty, such as that lady had herself 
confessed it to Oakley, only that Dorothy told it in her 


{ 


own way, and much less favourably to Lord Rock- | 


ington. 

“ And wasn’t it enough to sicken one of vanities, to 
see what she might have heen and what she was? But 
it was na only by her that [ learnt the curse of comeli- 
ness. 


I felt it nearer home—not myself, no, heaven | 


be praised, there never was aught about me to catch a | 


leering eye. 
haired, blue-eyed girl, with a skin like a lady’s. When 
she left our home for London, she carried with her the 
sighs of many a stout heart; but she soon forgot them 
and us, and never wrote more. It was some years after, 
when I was in my first service in London, I was sent an 
errand of a moon shiny night; at the corner of a street, 
a half frantic, tipsy creature seized me with horrid Joath- 
some oaths. I turned to free myself. It was my sister 
Sarah sure enough: but she had no beauty left to boast. 
No, she had cured herself of that; and, ever since, I can 
never bring her to my mind, save as I saw her on that 
awful night. That would have sickened one of good 
looks; but then, my poor lady, you have seen what a 
jewel her soul would have been if Providence would 
only have set it in an ugly case. When I first knew 
her, she sacrificed every thing to the vain love of her 
own sweet person ; sure she had more temptation than 
most folk, but it was sad to think of her as of the 
fallen !” 

So thought poor Helen; but though there was much 
in old Dorothy’s relation most painfully interesting, 
there was nothing that did not rather tend to confirm 
her in her previous determination to depend upon her 
own exertions alone for subsistence, rather than run the 
risk of spreading the disgraceful tale by seeking relief at 
the expense of reposing confidence. 

It required no small powers of persuasion to convince 
Dorothy that this was a desirable course to adopt. But 
when, by a display of firmness on her own part, she had 
made it obvious, even to the obstinate old woman, that 
there was no longer any use in contesting the point— 

“ Well, then,” said Dorothy, “I must e’en trundle off 
with you, for I have now no other care in this world than 
to keep you out of harm’s way if I can.” 

The house, through her means, was easily let, fur- 


But I had once a sister, a gentle, light- | 


nished, to Mr. Seaford, who preferred it to his own, in | 


which he intended to establish a curate; and the half 
year’s anticipation of the moderate annual rent of fifty 


pounds was almost all with which Helen tore herself | 


away from the scenes of her youth. 
Upon the journey, and still more upon their arrival in 
London, she suffered many additional inconveniences, 


to which she found the asperities of Dorothy’s disposi- | 


tion would constantly subject her. For though it was 
good feeling which had induced the old woman to follow 
her young mistress, yet her temper was not improved 


by the discomforts to which this determination neces- | 


sarily exposed her. She would, as it appears, have been 
very ready herself to furnish the means which might 
have enabled Helen still to live in her own house; but 


that proposal once rejected, she was not over scrupulous | 
in the demands which her selfish wants made upon the | 


slender purse of her young mistress. 


It had been Helen’s intention, at first, to endeavour to | 


procure some situation as governess in a good family, 


for which her accomplishments peculiarly fitted her. | 
But now she found the difficulty of presenting herself | 


any where without recommendation or introduction ; and 
how was she to procure these, without applying to some 
one who would disclose her actual situation? She 
therefore determined, for the present, to take a quiet | 
lodging in a respectable part of the town, and support | 


| her”? 
paper. 


herself by the disposal of fancv-work for some of the 
And it was soon obvious to her that she must 





bazaars. 
exert herself to the utmost ir this line, as, after Dorothy 
had indignantly rejected several Jodgings as uncomfort- 
able, with which she would herself have been very well 
contented, she was at last obliged to pacify that difficult 
person by taking one which she herself disliked, and for 
which she paid a guinea a-week ; something more than 
what she was receiving for the house she had forced her- 
self to quit. 


—>>— 
CHAPTER XXII 


This fellow pecks up wit. as pigeons peas ; 

And utters it again when God doth please ; 

He is wit’s pedlar, and retails his wares 

At wakes and wassels, meetings, markets, fairs; 

And we that sell by gross. the Lord doth know, 

Have not the grace to grace it with such show 
SHAKSPEARE Love's Labour Lost. 

He must be told on ‘t, and be shall; the office 

Becomes a woman best; [ll take ’t upon me; 

If I prove honey-mouthed, let n 

SHAKSPEARE 


y tongue blister! 
Winter's Tale 


“ See the conquering hero comes !” said Fitzalbert to 
Lady Latimer, as from the terrace where they were 
strolling, they observed Germain arriving at Latimer a 
few days after the election. 

“ Very well indeed—nothing could be better, I hear 
from every body,” said Lord Latimer, receiving the new 
member ; “ quite perfect from top to toe: it was hard 
to tell where your exertions successful— 
haranguing on the hustings, or dancing down the dow- 


were most 
dies of the ball-room.” 

“ Nay, don’t make a merit of that,” said Fitzalbert ; 
“¢the labour we delight in physics pain,’ and our 
modern Alexander was not without his rival queens. I 
have not forgotten the soft Statira we met at ———-; I 
hope her foot was lighter on the boards than on the 
beach; for I remember it left an impression on the soft 
sand, that would have frightened Robinson Crusoe.” 

“ Perhaps, now she’s married, she’s on another foot- 
ing with Germain,” added a Mr. Starling, who was one 
of the party. 

Now all this was, on many accounts, very disagree- 
able to Germain; in the first place, it confirmed what he 
had before suspected, that no part of the ridicule of the 
meeting on the sands had been lost upon Fitzalbert; but 
it touched him more nearly, as from thence it was 
evident that Lady Latimer had, upon her return from 
the ball, made ludicrous mention of his first partner, 
And if there could otherwise have been any doubt as to 
his having been previously talked over on this head 
before his arrival, the attempt at a joke on the subject 
by Mr. Starling would have been evidence enough that 
it was not new to him; for be was one who literally 
laboured at easy conversation, and it is incredible the 
midnight toil with which he used to prepare himself to 
“hold his own” in the probable topic of the coming day. 
His great object in life had been to be always favourably 
received in a certain round of first-rate country houses ; 
and to prevent the pussibility of his being forgotten in 
his absence, he used to book himself for another visit, in 
the lady’s album, before his departure. Neatness was 
the leading characteristic both of his person and mind, 
and this to such a degree, as to give a studied appear- 
ance to both. As Fitzalbert, with whom he was no 
favourite, used to say, “ Neither the flow of his curls 
nor of his conversation seemed natural—both had the 
appearance of having been previously committed to 
However this might be, neither papillote nor 
common-place book was ever positively detected by the 
most prying of housemaids. He never opened his 
mouth but with an attempt at point at least in the tone 
of his voice; and when he did not say a good thing he 
looked as if he had, which often did just as weil. 

Having a fair fortune, and being of a good family, he 
had latterly entertained serious thoughts of endeavouring 
to establish himself by some more permanent tenure in 
with Lady Jane 
agreeable 


his favourite haunts, and a union 
Sydenham had occurred to him as a very 
mode of carrying that point. 

It happened that at the juncture of this his periodical 
visit here, Lady Latimer, missing the resource of Miss 


Mordaunt’s society, had felt a wish to have one of her 
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sisters with her; and whether it was from a dislike so 
far to forward her mother’s plans as to ask Caroline to 
meet Sir Gregory Greenford, who was then staying 
there, or whether it was merely that she preferred Jano 
herself, it happened she accidentally so far forwarded 
Mr. Starling’s views as to have Jane to meet him. 
Lady Flamborough had readily acceded to her daughter 
Louisa’s request to send her youngest sister, from recol- 
lecting that Germain would probably be there after the 
election. 


There were few people whom Germain’s easy nature | 


could bring bim to dislike, but he certainly had rather an 
aversion to Mr. Starling. This might have arisen 
merely from the difference of their characters, for no- 
thing could be more perfectly natural and unaffected 
than Germain; or perhaps he only felt the reaction 
always caused by hearing a man cried up beyond his 
merits. But from whatever this arose, it made him view 
with a distaste for which he could not account, Mr. 
Starling’s attentions to Lady Jane. It could be of no 
consequence to him, and yet the indifference with which 
she received the studied advances of her methodical 
admirer, gave him a very high opinion of her discrimi- 
nation. “She is not so brilliant as Lady Latimer,” 
thought he, “and yet perhaps her taste is more correct” 
—recollecting a little dispute he had had with her lady- 
ship as to the merits of some namby-pamby verses of 


Mr. Starling’s in her album, to which she might have | 


been supposed to lend rather a favourable ear from its 
subject-matter, which was a high-flown compliment to 
herself. Even the theme, Germain declared, had not 
been able to inspire the writer with an easy flow, and 
that his verse merited the name of a strain, rather from 
its apparent effort than its poetry. But be had by no 
means undivided Jeisure for these observations, for there 
was in what Fitzalbert called “a quiet way,” a good 
deal of play in the evenings at Latimer; and Germain 
entered it with an eagerness and avidity which had 
only wanted an occasion to call it forth ever since his 
luck at Peatburn Lodge. This, however, did not now 
continue the same: the game was chiefly écarté, at 
which both Fitzalbert and Lord Latimer played much 
better than he did; and though the stakes were not 
always very high, he found that night after night the 
difference of play told; and what Fitzalbert called a 
“ quiet way,” meant that it was amongst so few, that he 


had no means of recovering from others what he had | 
| morning that they had strolled out together in the park, 


lost to him. So that very soon, the balance of what had 
been called, ever since the play at Peatburn Lodge, 
“the running account between them,” shifted very con- 
siderably to the other side. True, he sometimes won a 
little from Sir Gregory Greenford, but not so much as he 
might have done, for Fortune seemed at present to have 
taken the baronet under her most especial protection; so 
much so, indeed, that Fitzalbert said, “there must be 
witchcraft in it,” and that the weird sisters had prophe- 
sied of him as of Banquo, “Thou shalt get kings, 


though thou be none: for hardly a deal passed, without | 


Sir Gregory’s marking his majesty, so that Germain was 
the chief and constant loser. Whilst this was going on, 
another new and alluring enticement to expense was 
opened te him. 

“ Suppose we go and look at my young things,” said 
Lord Latimer one morning. 

«I did not know,” said the Count de Julien, a 
foreigner on a visit, “dat milord was de papa of any 
little people.” 

« Adopted children,” answered Fitzalbert ; and they 
wound their way through a sheltered part of the park, 
to the paddocks where Lord Latimer’s fine stud was to 
be seen, and examining the foals, they stood for some 
time learnedly discussing the various merits of little crea- 


tures with crooked legs, large knees, no bodies, and bushy | 


tails. From thence they went to the yearlings; and as 
these galloped round the paddock, Sir Gregory Green- 
ford, who was resting his chin upon the gate, said, 
« Look at that chestnut, with a white hind leg; I'll bet 
a hundred to one against him the first time he starts.” 

«Ten thousand to a hundred, if you please,” said 
Lord Latimer; “he is in a large produce-stake with 
many others, and we'll make it for that if you like; as I 
don’t wish to tie you down to your offer whenever he 
starts.” 

“So be it,” said Sir Gregory; “for I’m sure he'll 
never win a saddle.” 
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| Latimer to Fitzalbert, as he was booking the bet ; “and 


| still goes short and stiff, but has the best action of the 
| whole set, and seems as if he would beat them all. 


| Take it again.” 


“ Again, a thousand to ten, Sir Gregory ?” enquired 


, Fitzalbert. “ No, that’s enough, I think,” answered the 
| baronet; “for I should never forget the thousand, even 
, if it was in no danger; and I doubt whether you would 


, remember the ten pounds, even if you lost it;” and this 


| was supposed to be the sharpest thing Sir Gregory ever 


said. 
“ Come, Germain, you shall have half my bet,” said 
Lord Latimer ; “ we must have you upon the turf; I’m 
sure you will like it,” 

And so thought Germain, naturally fond of horses 
and all that concerns them, he had always enjoyed the 
exhilarating bustle of a race-course as an uninterested 


|; spectator; and as a mere means of excitement, it struck 


him that a fine animal was a happier medium than packs 
of painted paper. 

« And you must come with me next time I go to see 
my Derby horse,” added Lord Latimer; and an incident 
which occurred shortly afterwards induced him readily 
to accept this proposal. 

For Germain, in spite of the occasional distraction of 





play, and the amusement sometimes afforded him by 


| disconcerting sume of Mr. Starling’s regularly laid ap- 


proaches to a bon-mot, (an amusement that was not a 
little increased by his believing that it was equally en- 
joyed by Lady Jane,) yet in spite of all this, he still was, 
or fancied himself to be, desperately in love with Lady 
Latimer, an illusion, if it was one, likely to be very 
much assisted by the listless, lounging sort of life that 
he was then leading. His attentions had not been gene- 
tally remarked by any of the party. Lord Latimer had 
been so long in the habit of seeing his wife the object of 
admiration to every one but himself, that he very coolly, 
and in this instance very wisely, determined to have 


| neither fears nor cares on the subject. 
But the apparent earnestness of Germain’s devotion | 


to her had more than once been the source of uneasiness 


, to Lady Latimer ; for she had really a regard for him, 


as an agreeable, unaffected, good-humoured addition to 
her society, and had therefore not the least wish to be 
obliged to break with him, still less had she the least 
idea of participating in the warmth of his feelings. 

She therefore at last took her resolution, and one 


when he had been unusually sentimental in his adora- 
tion, she turned to him with an expression half serious 
half playful— 

“Did it ever occur to you, Mr. Germain,” said she, 
“that a person might habituate himself to the soothing | 
effects of small doses of laudanum without the slightest 
intention of taking it as a poison ?” 

«A very common case, I believe,” replied Germain, 
not knowing what was coming next. 

«And would it surprise you that such a person 
should make a distinction between the careful hand that 
distilled it drop by drop, and the heedless creature that 
seemed determined to pour down a deadly quantity ?” 

« What can you mean ?” said Germain. 

« | dare say you think I’m talking nonsense,” replied 


| she, “but it is only very good sense in a thin disguise. 


You are too young in the ways of the world, and must 
take a little good advice from one who is older. Nay, 
don’t look so shocked at that; I’m not wrinkled yet, I 
know, but forgive me if I say the fault is on your side 


| for being so very very young. Must I explain myself 


further? Most people would think me over candid in 
saying what I have done. If admiration has been the 
cordial draught in the delirium of which I have sought 
forgetfulness of the aching void within, ’tis a voice, I 
own, like that of the opium-eater; and like his, habit 
has made it second nature; but be assured of this, I 
never mean to poison myself—you understand me—and 
I have said enough when I have added that you are 
intended for better things than to administer drop by 
drop my daily dose of flattery ; so help me in this cross- 
ing.” And as she lightly touched the hand he offered, 
said: * We shall always be friends, I’m certain; and 
now don’t look so doleful, for here comes Fitzalbert: if 
| he suspects any thing, he will quiz perhaps both, but 
certainly you.” 

This was the strongest inducement she could have 


«Got a slight strain the other day,” whispered Lord | held out for discretion, and it was not without its effect ; 








and perhaps upon the whole the interruption caused by 
Fitzalbert was not entirely unwelcome; for however 
much annoyed Germain might have been at the tone 
taken by Lady Latimer, there was in her manner, with 
much kindness, an air of superiority, a coolness, and an 
entire absence of all embarrassment, which convinced 
him that remonstrance would have been entirely in vain, 
and thus his only hope of continuing her friend was 
never to attempt to be more. 

It was in the state of things produced by this inter- 
view that he thought a little absence would not be amiss, 
and therefore readily accepted Lord Latimer’s proposal 
to accompany him to see his Derby horse. 


— 
CHAPTER XXIII. 


I am wrapped iu dismal thinkings. 
SHAKSPEARE. 


After the abrupt termination of Oakley’s last interview 
with Helen, he had quitted I.ady Latimer’s lodgings in a 
state of mind bordering on distraction ; and could Helen 
have seen his deportment during the rest of that night, 
it would have confirmed her first impression, created by 
his incoherent reproaches, that they could be but the 
ravings of insanity. He mounted his horse, and rode 
furiously away, not knowing or caring whither he went; 
as it was merely from himself and his own reflections 
that he sought to escape. But the pangs of self- 
reproach are not so easily avoided, though many were 
the efforts he made to convince himself that he was not 
so much in the wrong. He attempted to consider 
Helen as fickle and frivolous, the child of circumstance, 
and the willing slave of fashion. But it was all in vain! 
She always recurred to him patient in suffering loveli- 
ness, and bending under a load of grief, the burden of 
which had been doubled by the ebullitions of his ungo- 
vernable temper, and his wanton perversion of a sacred 
trust. 

Towards dawn his horse began to remind him that 
the reasons for the continuance of their headlong course 
were not mutual, and he was then not displeased to find 
that he was quite in a different direction from Golds- 
borough Park, and much nearer Rockington Castle, to 
which he determined for the time to turn his steps, as 
best suited to his present gloomy frame of mind. 

The outward appearance of every thing still remained 
the same—still the same stamp of solitary misanthropy 
on all around. He would not have been able, even if 
he had been willing, so soon to remove the desolating 
characteristic traces of the late proprietor. But did he 
himself return the same? In one respect he had cer- 
tainly maintained to the letter the resolution he had 
formed upon the acquisition of his property. In all the 
ordinary every-day relations of life, he had always shown 
the same cold distrust towards those who sought his 
favour—the same haughty dislike to stoop to seek the 
favour of others. 

But to this general rule, in one instarce, the noble, 
and, in another, the softer feelings of his nature, had 
sought to establish two exceptions, and in both they 
seemed to have failed. Patriotic ambition had fired him 
with a desire to represent his native country in parlia- 
ment. He had entered into the contest with the most 
disinterested intentions of benefiting the county by his 
active services. He had retired from it the victim, as 
he thought, of the treachery of false friends, and the 
corruption of base competitors. Sometimes, to be sure, 
in spite of his desire to crush it, there would rise on his 
mind a suspicion that he might not have been sufficiently 
gracious upon his canvass, and that individual courtesy 
was sometimes esteemed no bad criterion of the sincerity 
of general good intentions. 

Of the infinitely more painful impressions left by a 
review of his conduct on the other occasion, he was 
unable to analyse the mixed nature. The ready relief 
which in the first instance he had hastened to grant to 
Mrs. Mordaunt, upon her appeal, was almost the only 
act in the disposal of his immense property upon which 
he could reflect with any feelings of peculiar compla- 
cency. To many of the more obvious claims upon his 
liberality to which his present situation had of course 
exposed him, he had felt averse, from a dislike of the 
very semblance of ostentation ; to some more pressing 
demands for charity he had turned a deaf ear, from a 
constitutional fear of imposition. As to the expense 
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YES AND NO. 











incurred in a contested election 
managed with the strictest economy ; that is to say, an 
abuse of money to which few look without regret after 
success—none after failure. As to the most transient 
sources of enjoyment which a large fortune opens to 
him who delights to forget the graver cares in promoting 
the convivial intercourse of the world, to these his un- 
social disposition placed a bar, which he had not as yet 
attempted to surmount. 

From the first, therefore, he had experienced no plea- 
sure from the possession of his splendid property, equiva- 
lent to that of placing the child of his benefactor above 
want. Afterwards, upon becoming acquainted with her, 
this satisfaction was blended with sensations of a stronger 
nature; and the impression made upon him was more 
powerful in proportion, as his heart was not habituated 
to feelings of this description. He would then have 
thought no sacrifice on his part too great to ensure her 
happiness ; and so far from considering the circumstance 
of her birth as a degradation, he only esteemed it an 
additional reason why he should endeavour to be the 
medium of endowing with his uncle’s worldly goods the 
only living relic he had left behind him. 

And yet in an unguarded moment of passion, all these 
hopes and intentions had been overthrown. Though he 
would not have endured that any other person should 
insinuate that Helen was other than perfect, yet had his 
distrustful nature allowed him to imbibe the most absurd 
suspicions and the most ridiculous jealousy, and under 
their influence to forget himself so far as to make dis- 
closures which he could never sufficiently repent. 

The longer he remained at Rockington Castle, the 
more acutely did these reflections prey upon his harassed 
mind. Every thing that reminded him of his uncle, 
gave him an additional pang of self-reproach, ashamed, 
as he could not but be, of having been the means of 
publishing his foibles where he would most have wished 
them concealed. Every time that he passed by the gal- 
lery where hung the portrait of Lord Rockington, which, 
from the first, had made so strong an impression upon 
his imagination, it recalled to his recollection the indig- 
nant expression which Helen’s countenance had assumed 
when repelling his insinuations against her friend. 

All this he forced himself for some time to suffer, till 
he at last became sensible that he ought no longer to 
delay returning to Goldsborough Park, where many mat- 
ters of various descriptions required his presence. One 
of the most urgent, was the state of the borough from 
which the park took its name. 

Goldsborough was a neat little market town, situated 
just at the park gate. It had no peculiar claims to con- 
sequence, founded on trade or manufactures, but it 
abounded in those never-failing signs of independent 
competency, green doors, with bright brass knockers, 
fenced in by white railings, containing five feet of gravel 
walk, and as much of border on each side crowded with 
hollyoaks and sunflowers. 

In most of the dwellings so situated, resided the 
electors, who had been long accustomed to attend to the 
wishes of their near neighbours at the park, in the choice 
of their members. In the early part of Lord Rocking- 
ton’s life, this had not been without its advantages, as 
far as a quiet little inland market town, with no particu- 
lar pretensions of any kind, could desire. Latterly this 
interest had been kept up, as much as was in his power, 
by Mr. Gardner, and was one of the many instances in 
which he had attended to his employcr’s interests beyond 
the strict line of his duty. 

Since Oakley had come into possession, he had given 
many causes of offence: not the least was, that from a 
dislike to intrusion upon his privacy, he had sbut up the 
park, and by that means deprived the corporation and 
the wives of its members of their regular Sunday stroll, 
where, from time immemorial, they had always carved 
true love upon the trees, and picked chicken bones under 
them. ‘This had been a grievous offence, and had been 
aggravated by many other instances of neglect: so much 
so, that when Oakley wished, in case he should fail in 
the county, at least to gain a seat in parliament by re- 
turning himself for Goldsborough—unexpected grum- 
blings occurred. These, however, were luckily checked, 
instead of encouraged, by one of the leading members 
of the corporation, the ex-mayor, whose consequence 
shone conspicuous in double the usual width of white 
rail, and double the usual width of gravel walk. 

This gentleman was a retired member of the medical 


he thought his had been 





profession, and during a successful practice, had been 


present at most of the exits and entrances that the fluc- 
tuating population of the neighbourhood had been sub- 
ject to for twenty years, 
and a very popular character in the town, and finding 
his leisure hang rather heavy on his hands, it had oc- 
curred to him that he might as well turn his attention 


He was a very worthy man, | 


393 


“ Oh, you are a great deal too good to say so; but I 
hope we shall be mutually agreeable in our new 
| situation.” 


-_ - - —— “ 


“I can assure you such is my intention.” 
“T hope, too, that you will acquit me of wishing to 


| intrude myself upon what you may almost have con- 


from physical to political constitutions, and take to pre- | 


scribing for the state. 
The representation of his native town seemed quite 
within the reach of his ambition, and he thought that to 


enter into such a compromise with Oakley, as to share | 
the representation with him as his colleague, would be 


the best means of obtaining that object. 

Oakley at this moment was rather harassed with the 
difficulties of the county election, and only anxious to 
secure his own return. Entertaining notions on the 
subject of reform which were incompatible with dicta- 
tion, if he had had the power to enforce it, (which he 
had not,) and having no friend of his own to propose, 
he made no objection. The other eleven electors, on 
their part, were quite satisfied with such an indication 
of their independence, as taking away from Oakley the 
nomination to one of the seats, and not a little pleased 
with the manner of doing it, by making a “ parliament 
man” of one of their own body. ‘The medical member, 
however, soon afterwards found his fellow-townsmen not 
a little dissatisfied with his colleague’s subsequent con- 
duct. His absence at the election had been easily ac- 
counted for, by his being occupied with the county 


contest; but they did not by any means approve, sub- | 
sequently to his defeat, of his not coming near to them, | 


or taking any notice of his new constituents. This 
having been communicated to him by his colleague, had 
determined him to go back to Goldsborough ; and as he 
bad felt the inconvenience of indulging his natural dis- 


position, he arrived among the electors with a resolution | 


to be as civil and courteous as possible. 

He had arrived late one night at the park; and as he 
was coming down stairs the next morning, he already 
found symptoms, as he thought, of his new colleague 
having arrived, for he saw, pacing round the space before 
the door, two saddle-horses, the collar marks on whose 
necks seemed to indicate that their matching so well was 
not accidental, On the back of one, was a saddle of the 
most brilliant newness; the other was mounted by a 
gawky lad, who had of course the brevet rank of groom, 


though his dress, consisting of a cerulean coloured frock- | 
coat and red plush breeches, with gaiters, showed that | 


his avocations were not limited to the stable department. 

Oakley, descending to the saloon, and not meeting the 
servant who was in search of him to announce the visiter, 
there encountered, not his colleague the ex-mayor, and 
new member, but our old acquaintance, Captain Wilcox, 
who had recently established himself in the neighbour- 
hood, and was come to pay his respects. 

It will be recollected that Mr. Gardner had been very 
anxious that Oakley should purchase a freehold property 


then on sale, which overlooked his grounds; but he, | 


suspicious that there was some advantage intended to be | 


taken of him in the business, had not been able to make | 


up his mind to give an assent. 

This property had fallen into the hands of Captain 
Wilcox, who, being desirous to change his ingots for 
acres, had immediately set about building upon it. As 
Oakley never encouraged his steward to make communi- 
cations of this kind, they were no longer made to him ; 
and as it was quite dark when he arrived the night 
before, he had not seen any symptoms of recent pro- 
prietorship. 

He had never previously been acquainted either with 
his new colleague or new neighbour, and there was no- 
thing in the appearance of the gentleman whom he 
found in the saloon, which might not as well belong to 


sidered as your property.” 

“indeed, nothing can be farther from my notions, 
than to reckon as property what can neither be bought 
nor sold; I considered it as a sacred trust, and am per- 
fectly satisfied as it is.” 

“Oh, you thought it trust-property, and not to be 
bought; and, to be sure, you ought to be satisfied, for 
you had pretty pickings without buying a bit—but I was 
very anxious to purchase a seat.” 

“You surely don’t mean,” said Oakley, “that you 
have paid for it ?”’ 

“Indeed, but I have, and much more since. The 
house, I hope, will be an object you will rather like to 
look to.” 

“T have always considered it the great object of my 
admiration and envy.” 

«Ob, let me beg at least you ‘Il never think of making 
speeches,” said the captain, rather overpowered with the 
apparent hyperbole of the expression. 

“Sir!” said Oakley, surprised in his turn; and then 
checking himself, he added, « I can only repeat, that my 
great desire has for some time past been to be in it.” 

“I'm sure I shall be most happy to see you there, 
and so will my Fanny,” moving to depart. 

«“ Who ?” enquired Oakley, completely puzzled. 

«“ Fanny, my Fanny—Mrs. Wilcox. I dare say you 
can see her in the garden from this window,” drawing 
aside the blind, and disclosing for the first time, to Oak- 
ley’s horror, a staring half finished bright brick tenement 
upon a rising knoll, only half a mile from him. 

“Upon my word you are right, sir; Wilcox House 
is a very fine object for you from hence. I thought of 
calling it Wilcox Abbey, for the stable has a high nar- 
row window in it, but Aouse sounds more snug and sub- 
stantial. Oh yes, I declare that will be delightful for 
you: you can distinguish Mrs. Wilcox in her yellow 
gown among the roses, You ’ll excuse me, sir, I’ve not 
let her wear a green gown since the election. You'll 
excuse me—I ’m glad to see it’s all ‘ forget and forgive,’ 
and that we shall always be as neighbourly as if nothing 
had happened. We are almost within Aai/, and quite 
within ca//—you understand the difference.” 

With this he took his leave, smirking and bowing, 
and so much pleased with the reception given him in the 
early part of his visit, as to be unconscious of the sud- 
den change in Oakley’s deportment at the concluding 
discovery he had made as the captain began his last 
speech, the course of which he would have doubtless 
interrupted immediately, had there not been something 
so painfully ludicrous in the situation, that he felt his 
tongue tied at the moment. 

Long after his visiter had left the room, and even after 
he had, with much effort and no slight fear, restored 
himself to his new saddle and departed, Oakley continued 
gazing with uncontrolled disgust at the obtrusive expanse 


| of red brick before him; and it was no pleasant part of 


a retired member of the medical, as of the military pro- | 
fession, or at all to indicate the sort of deaths in which | 


he had formerly dealt. 
lately formed determination to be peculiarly civil, and 
welcomed his visiter with great courtesy. Encouraged 
by this, (for he had previously been a little abashed at 
the idea of Oakley’s stiff manner,) the captain began : 

“ Allow me, sir,” said he, “to offer my compliments 
upon your return.” 

Oakley, who imagined this to refer to his election, 
answered very graciously: *“ you must allow me to say, 
I consider you as the cause of my return.” 


He therefore acted upon his | 


his reflections, that this he might have prevented if he 
had not chosen, without any adequate ground, to suspect 
Mr. Gardner of intending to deceive him. Now he 
would gladly have given five times the sum to be able to 
toss it, brick by brick, into the river; but from what he 
had seen of the situation in life and manners of his late 
visiter, it was evident that this would not now be so 
easy, and that the captain would probably consider one 
of the great advantages of a long purse, the power of 
boasting that he was above being bought out; and that, 
if he once found bow galling his late acquisition was, 
the idea of elbowing a grandee would add much to the 
value of the property in his eyes. 

Still, as he walked from window to window, there it 
was, staring him full in the face; he felt it impossible to 


bear this, and therefore abandoning his good intentions 


| 


of propitiating his constituents, which had so unfortu- 
nately been baulked when he was prepared to put them 
into practice, he determined, as the season was advanced, 
and parliament about to meet, to start for London. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


tik were but in by the week ! 
low Iv ke him fawn, and beg, and seck, 
And waitt yn, and observe the times, 
And sha his service wholly to my behests 


SHAKSPEARE. 


A similar concurrence of circumstances had brought 
up to the metropolis most of the other individuals, in 


Germain had 


whom it is hoped the reader is interested. 


not returned to Latimer, after having accompanied his 
lordship to see his Derby horse. He was not yet quite 


reconciled to the new footing upon which he must be | 


prepared to meet Lady Latimer; and as her treatment 
’ 


of him had left that feeling of vague dissatisfaction which 


is exactly the state when any new excitement is most 
welcome, he had been very much amused with all Lord 
Latimer had let him into, of the mysteries i. the train- 
ing-stable: and having been allowed to be presen a 





most satisfactory trial of the Derby horse, he had eagerly 
accepted Lord Latimer’s offer to let him stand half of 
his bets upon him; and upon coming to town, had 


backed him himself to a large amount, and in his usua 





sanguine disposition, began to reckon what he mig! 
win upon him as part of the available funds of the 


If he had ever thought much upon such a subject, he 
tnight sometimes have been rather uneasy as to the state 
of his finances. The election, though Lord Iatimer 
and several others had literally fulfilled their engagement 
of sending up all the votes they could influence, free of 
expense to him, had nevertheless been a heavy drain 
i more truth than 
Lady Flamborough had been willing to believe in Major 
Sumner’s story, that he had feinctalied much of his 
ready money at Paris during his minority, 

Among the few people already come to town upon 
his first arrival, he found Lady Flamborough and her 
daughter, Lady Jane, who had been taken up by her 
mother at Latimer on her way to town. This was a 


upon his resources ; and there: was 


time of the year peculiarly favourable to Lady Flam- | 


borouch’s manwuvring—no bustle or distraction, and 


her house really a resource to those who happened acci- 
dentally to be in town. Amongst them, too, were such 
fine subjects as young men driven up from hunting by 
the weather, when every thing is frozen but their hearts 
ortunities afforded to ripen real 
flirtations, or give a colourable appearance to incipient 





—then such fine Of 
ones, by nightly parties in private boxes to the play. 
But though Lad y Flamborough did not on that account 
desist from her customary attempts to attract all she 
could, yet the object of her particular pursuit certainly 
On this, however, as on former occasions, 
she found her daughter by no means a ready assistant. 
Nature had gifted Lady Jane with both delicacy and 
judgment, which were equally de trop when she was 


desired to forward some of her moth 


was Germain. 


‘r’s schemes. 

Upon her first introduction to Germain, she had been 
inclined to view him with a favourable eye, as a pleasant, 
unafiected young man; and had his attentions then been 
directed towards her, it is probable they might not have 


! 1, 
i 


been unwelcome: but she had seen bim, as she had seen 


i 
many others, dazzled by the brilliancy of her sister’s 
beauty, and forgetting every body else in his exclusive 
devotion to her. Though she knew that this would end 


s she had seen more than one other affair of the same 


t 
kind, yet it prevented her from thinking any more about 





him till they next met after the clection at Latimer. 
There, the humorous manner in w hich he had sometimes 
conspired with — to thwart Mr. Starling, bad established 


t 
a sort of confidential understanding between them; and 
though his still obvious attentions to her sister made her 
view him in no other light than as an agreeable acquaint- 


yet it certainly was with pleasure she heard of his 


arrival in LL 1—a2 feeling that would have been more 


conspicuous in ew welcome to him, had she not been 


lr rid of the inferences her mother would inmediately 


draw, and the schemes she would immediately found 
veal cordiality at first meeting. 
A few days afterwards, when at breakfast with her 


upon any rec ipt 


daughters, Lady Flamborough said, « Pray, Jane, how 
lo is it since you have taken a dislike to Mr, Ger- 
a 

main 


“ What makes you ask that, mamma? Tam not con- 


aty such feeling.” 


scious of 





WALDIE’S CIRCULATING LIBRARY, | 


“Then I must say you were most pointedly rude to | 


| him last night.” 


“Indeed ! I listened to all his remarks most attentive- 
ly, and answered all his questions most categorically, 
even when I had rather have listened to the play.” 

‘No; what I mean is, that when he offered to call 


| the carriage and get your shawl, you in the mean time | 


accepted old Lord Chelsea’s arm, and when Germain 
returned, he found you thus occupied. 

« Well but, manima, if Mr. Germain, instead of being 
an easy insouciant acquaintance, was the most captious | 
of lovers, he never could be jealous of old Lord Chel- 
sea.” 

« All I know is, when he came jumping up the stairs, 
he ran against Lord Chelsea and nearly knocked him 
over, for the poor old lord is not very steady upon his 
legs ; and as soon as he saw who it was he was handing, 
it was evident he 


died all our shawls upon you, and my fur tippet into the 
bargain.” 

«“ Well, but if I did discompose a young gentleman, 
I delighted an old one. Poor Lord Chelsea 
so happy as when he is, as he thinks, protecting a young 
lady + and with all the ridicule of his tottering gallantry, 
he is really so good-natured, and what is no small merit | 
in an old beau, so uniformly cheerful, that I could never 
bear to affront him by refusing his proffered assistance.” 

« All this would be very well, if it was merely a mat- 
ter of indifference between the two: but I suppose you 
have no thoughts of marrying Lord Chelsea ?” 

«“ Not exactly,” said Lady Jane, smiling. 

«“ And I suppose you don’t mean to say the same of 
Mr. Germain?” 

“ Exactly, mamma.” 

‘ And what, may I ask, is your objection to him 1” 

“ That is not the question, my dear mamma. Even 


you don’t mean me to propose to him, and he doesn’t 


mean to propose to me.” 

« But [ think he does, Whydid he fasten himself 
to the back of your chair all the night, where he could 
not see a bit of the play, whilst there were front places 
Or why is he in town at all now, instead of 
Indeed, even Fitzalbert said, the 


vacant! 
being at Latimer? 


last time he was there, he did all in his power to thwart | 


Mr. Starling in his attempts to make up to you—and I 
can assure you, I sometimes think that all the attention 
he paid to Louisa arose from his liking to you.” 

“ That never occurred to me, certainly,” said Lady 
Jane; “ but even if it is the case, he ought to furnish 
me with some double of himself, to whom alone I can 
be obliged to acknowledge my sense of his favourable | 
opinion.” 

«“ Well, I must say I think it very ungrateful of you,” 
observed Lady Flamborough, provoked at the apparent | 
impossibility of bringing Lady Jane seriously to the 
point. “Caroline shows much more good sense and 
respect for my experience in these matters; and both of 
you know that I dislike nothing so much as your making 
any advances to men; therefore you might trast to my opi- 


nion. You may recollect, Jane, how much I lectured | 


you at Boreton against encouraging Major Sumner.” 
Lady Jane could have replied, that there might have 
been other reasons for this, besides the mere impropriety 


| of the act; but she prudently checked herself, and hand- 


ed her mother her replenished teacup without further 
reply, while Lady Flamborough continued, 

‘«* There’s Caroline, you see, succeeded in persuading 
Sir Gregory Greenford not to return to Melton till after 
he had accompanied us to the play last night. How did 
he take leave of you, my dear?—did he mention any 
time for his retarn?” 

« Oh, yes! he said he should see me on Monday if he 
was alive; for that Fencer, and five other famous hunt- 
ers, were for sale that day at Tattersall’s.” 

«Ab! then I suppose we shall have your brother 
Flamborough up too. I am afraid it will be impossible 
ever to make any thing of him: he is not the least im- 
proved in taste since, as a little boy, he used to steal the 
napkins that were laid for dinner to make horsecloths for 
his pony, that he might ride round the field like a groom 
at exercise, He is now near twenty, and if he would 
ever show himself in good society, who knows but Miss 
Stedman, old Stedman’s only child and heiress, who is 
coming out this year, might take a fancy to him? And 


| it would be very conyenient, for certainly your poor 


was very much disappointed, and in- | 
deed so confused, that you might have observed he hud- | 


! he is never | 





| father was , unaccountably suing; and left his property 
| terribly embarrassed.” 

The yang ladies bad nothing to say in defence of 
their pasion! and were perhaps not a little relieved that 
their mother’s schemes were no longer exclusively con- 
fined to them: and the conversation dropped. 

The winter passed over—the season advanced—and 
| London rapidly filled. The playhouses were no longer 
| “the thing,” and even the exclusive attraction of the 
| opera (that pet preserver of flirtations) was broken in 
| upon by engagements of various kinds. Parliament too 
| had met, and necessarily occupied both Germain and 

Oakley much. Not that they entered into their duties 
| by any means with equal avidity. Germain executed 
| the business of his constituents faithfully and punctu- 
ally, because he considered himself bound to do so; but 
| it was by no means an oceupation of first-rate interest to 
him. He was always easily led, and was unfortunately 
much recherché in a very agreeable society, the mem- 
bers of which always preferred a dinner to a debate, 
| thinking that they could not live without the one, but 
| that they might vote without the other. He therefore 
was in the frequent habit of pairing till ten o’clock—a 
| practice founded on a compromise of conscience, which 
| makes a man satisfied at voting on a question of which 
he knows nothing, provided one on the other side is 
equally ignorant. Upon his return, he would attempt 
sometimes to force his attention to a speech for a couple 
of hours, and wonder he did not understand the reply to 
an argument which he had not heard. 

Nor was this all: it was not only that he often felt 
distracted with the recollections of the early and convi- 
vial part of the evening, but the anticipation of the ex- 
| citement with which it was to conclude, often gave a 
| sense of tedium to the course of a sometimes dull, always 
| unnecessarily protracted debate. When a man does not 
know whether, before the night is over, a shake of the 
dice or a shuffle of the cards may not, without any rea- 
son at all, make a difference to him which he shall feel 
for years, he is not in the frame of mind most favourable 
for digesting a train of abstruse reasoning in which he 
can have no immediate interest. No possible combina- 
tion of numbers that the division can produce, will excite 
a care in one preoccupied with the simple difference 
between eleven and deuce-ace. And this it was, I am 
| sorry to own, which often made Germain’s parliamentary 
career less interesting to him than he had anticipated. 

Not so Oakley. To him the House was all in all. 
That it was a ready excuse for avoiding that society 
which otherwise his situation in the world might have 
| forced upon him, was an additional recommendation in 

his eyes. He entered into all its proceedings with an 
| intense interest to be expected from the singleness of bis 
| feelings. He had, upon sundry occasions, taken part in 
| its deliberations with credit to himself. The earnest 
| sincerity with which he spoke had never failed to win 
| attention, though some of his opinions were reckoned 
rather extraordinary, or what in party slang is called 

crotchety. The excitement he here experienced ab- 
sorbed for the time that discontent with which the expe- 
rience of the world had tainted him, and for the moment 
he thus forgot the anguish and self-reproach caused by 
| his own conduct upon the occasion of his most recent 
disappointment—a feeling which, however, never failed 
to accompany him upon his return home, 


| 
} 








| 
| 
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CHAPTER XXV. 


——~ His addiction was to courses vain; 
His companies unlettered, rude, and shallow ; 
His hours filled up with riots, banquets, sports; 
And never noted to him any study, 
Any retirement, any sequesiration 
From open haunts and popularity. 
SHaksPeare. 


« Almack’s is sadly gone off this year,” said a lady, 
whose single subscription was out. “I shan’t go there 
any more.” 

I only believed the last part of what she said, I should 
have been sorry to have found the first true; for in spite 
| of the murmurs of turbulent spirits, who describe it as a 
| sort of female Holy Alliance, conspiring to as absolute a 
dominion over the persons, as their male prototypes did 
over the minds of mankind, there is no comparison either 
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as to the disinterestedness or -benefit of the two institu- 
tions. Dr. Paley (an odd authority about Almack’s) 
says of civil government, that obedience to it must be 
founded on one of three things—prejudice, reason, or 
self-interest. Now as to one of these, reason, perhaps, 
like Joseph Surface’s honour, we had better “ leave it 
entirely out of the question ;” but I shall be satisfied if I 
can ground obedience to this petticoat republic upon the 
other two, as a majority of the doctor’s three elective 
foundations. Prejudice is rather a question for the past 
than the future; but that Almack’s has such a proscrip- 
tion in its favour, is attested sufficiently in the shoals of 
little three-cornered applications which, on every succeed- 
ing Monday, for seasons past, have drifted down St. 
James’s Street—the answers to which have been anx- 
iously expected by rank, fashion, and beauty. But that 
self-interest is concerned in its perpetuity, I think I shall 
have no difficulty in proving, as much among many who 
never entered its walls, as from its regular frequenters, 
To the latter it must certainly be preferable to be sure, 
at least one night in the week, of meeting in a room 
where there is elbow-room to dance and be seen, than to 
spend one-half of the evening jammed fast upon some 
ladder-like staircase, and the rest in hunting from house 
to house the somebody who is hunting them elsewhere. 

But what a blessing it is to the papas and elders of 
families whose abomination is a ball! It enables them 
to satisfy their daughters with a few seven shillings’ 
worth of gaycty, whereas otherwise they must each in turn 
have been turned out of their house because their wives 
were “at home,’—have probably been kept in town till 
after their hay was cut and their turnips sown, waiting 
for a night, and the next morning be condemned to sit 
grumbling over the bills in a study that still bore traces 
of having acted the part of supper-room the night be- 
fore. 

«But then,” say the opponents of Almack’s, “ such 
a foolish fuss as is made about tickets, and such a ridi- 
culous favour in granting them!” If this is so, depend 
upon it it is in that more than either the cheapness or 
convenience of the institution that its attraction consists. 
Difficulty of access can make even dulness desired— 
and exclusion would give a fictitious value to the amuse- 
ments even of the Escurial. The court is in most coun. 
tries the criterion of society; but for many years in 
England the patronesses of Almack’s have been the 
ladies commissioners for executing the office of court. 


hood, your friend Mr. Oakley might be able to give me 
Is he here?” 
He is probably 
I see Mr. Germain is 
And the patriotic lady was content at thus far 
hinting her opinion of the mistake the county had made 





| saw him before. 


YES AND NO. | 


some information about her. 

«“ No—this is not exactly in his line. 
aitending his duty at the house. 
here.” 


in its choice between the two candidates. 

“Ttis certainly very noisy here,” said Lady Flam- 
borough, from a seat under the orchestra, where she had 
established herself with her two daughters. Can you 
see, Jane, who that is Mr. Germain is talking to, there 
on the other side of the opposite rope ?” 

“IT can only see the top of her head ; but it looks to 
me like Lady Singleton’s eternal coral comb.” 

“I can’t stand this noise any longer,” said Lady 
Flamborough; and accordingly, when it had entirely 
ceased at the end of the quadrille, and the fall of the 
ropes left a free passage across the room, she made the 
best of her way across, steering by Lady Singleton’s 
coral comb. Her ladyship she found stationary where 
she expected ; but Germain was flown, She was in 
despair. Again seating herself between her girls on the 
nearest sofa, her quick eye caught the figure of Germain 
strolling listlessly that way between the hind sofa and 
the wall. 

«“ You'd better sit up there behind, Jane, and leave 
room for Lady Boreton here. [ am very anxious to 
speak to Lady Boreton.” 

This succeeded perfectly ; for though Lady Boreton 
seemed to have much more to say to her than she had 
to Lady Boreton, yet she had still opportunity to observe, 
whilst apparently listening attentively, that Germain 
made a full stop behind that part of the back sofa where 
she had posted Lady Jane, and seemed, in spite of his 
position blocking up the passage, not the least inclined 
to move. 

“TI have been telling Flamborough,” said Fitzalbert, 
coming up to Lady Flamborough, “ that he ought to 
have Smith to cut his hair. He has come here with a 
head like a stable boy’s.” 

‘Ts that your son?” said Lady Boreton. “I never 
What is his turn? Is he literary ?” 
Lady Flamborough hesitated how to answer this query, 


but Fitzalbert replied for her: “Oh, yes! very. He 


| made a book wpon the oaks last year.” 


Such as it is, with all its exaggerated pretensions and | 
demerits, it was attended upon the last night of the first | 


set by most of the persons whom the reader of these 
pages would expect to find there. Lady Latimer had 
not previonsly appeared any where since her arrival in 
town. She had remained at Latimer quietly during the 
last few weeks, the interval between the breaking up of 
the members of the last dattue at the close of the shoot- 
ing season, and their departure for London, being the 
only break in upon Lord Latimer’s otherwise unceasing 
round of boundless hospitality. This short period of 
repose had in this instance been unwelcomely intruded 


upon by his man of business, who begged to press upon | 


his consideration the increasing difficulty he found in 
supplying funds for this unlimited expense. 

But Lord Latimer never either would or could under- 
stand how a man of his rent-roll could be embarrassed. 
“ Besides, his Whisker colt would win the Derby, and 
that would be ten thousand more than usual this year.” 
As his communications with his lady were never frequent 
or detailed, he had at least the good taste to take care 
that those he did make should not be disagreeable. He 
therefore hinted nothing about the disorder of his cir- 
cumstances, and she remained unconscious of any difli- 
culties of the kind. 

Lady Latimer had not met Lady Boreton since they 
separated before the election. But as her manner to- 
wards that lady had always been rather civil than cordial, 
she had no difficulty, particularly as she was on the win- 
ning side, in being just as glad to see her as usual ; and 
if Lady Boreton on her side felt any coolness, she did 
not think Almack’s the right place to show it. 

“Is Miss Mordaunt still with you?” said Lady Bore- 
ton, wishing to start an indifferent subject. 

“No,” replied Lady Latimer, “she left me some | 
months since, on account of illness in her family, and I 
have since been unable to hear any thing of her, though 
I have written several times to the place I thought she 


«A pastoral poem, I presume,” said Lady Boreton, to 
whom he spoke in enigmas. 

«“ Not exactly: a modern eclogue,” said 
laughing ; and here the subject of the conversation joined 
them. At the same moment the music struck up, and 
Lady Flamborough’s eyes glistened with pleasure as she 
saw Lady Jane working her way through the defile of 
the sofa, led by Germain. But her happiness was short- 
lived. ‘They were met by young Lord Flamborough, 
who said: “ Oh, by-the-by, Germain, you are a member 


of ——’s Club. I wish you would just go there, and 


help to make a ballot for me, for [ am up to-night.” 

« But I am just going to dance with your sister. 
Afterwards I will go, if there is still time.” 

« But there won't be time; and I’ve just got the 
number if you ll go; and I’m sure Jane don’t care about 
dancing with you—she’ll find plenty of partners here.” 

«“ Flamborough, for shame,” said his mother half aside: 
“ what does it signify to you to belong to ——’s Club? 
I am sure you are just as well without being a member 
of it.” 

“ But I am not just as well without it,” said he ; “ for 
it would be somewhere to pass my evenings, without 
the bore of staying at home, or the trouble of dressing.” 

“You had better go if you don’t much dislike it,” 
whispered Lady Jane to Germain, “for if you don’t we 
shall never hear the last of it at home. A wilful child, 


| you know—and that ’s what he is—must have his way.” 


So pressed, Germain’s good nature urged him to go, 
accompanied by Fitzalbert, whose prophetic spirit, as to 
the future situation in the world of a noble minor with 
a large rent-roll, prevented his openly showing all the 
contempt he felt for voung Lord Flamborough: but as 
he descended the stairs with Germain, be broke out— 
“A most unlicked cub, indeed. ‘This comes of boys 
playing at men without first learning the game.” 

And so ended Lady Flamborough’s hopes for the 
evening. Neither Fitzalbert nor Germain returned. 
The fact was, that as the result of the ballot produced 
only one white bail out of twelve, it was impossible that 


lived at, By-the-by, perhaps, as it is in his neighbour- | they could both have played their young friend fair; | 


Fitzalbert, | 


and though from the openness and good-nature of Ger- 
main’s character, it was next to impossible that he should 
be suspected of such treachery, yet it was an awkward 
state of things for any of the party to have to explain, 
where the odds were just eleven to one agvinst your 
being believed. So they determined to stay where they 
were, and sit down to écarté, an arrangement that was 
mutually agreeable, and peculiarly advantageous to Fitz- 
albert. 

At last, at three o’clock, all hopes of their re-appear. 
ance having been lost by Lady Flamborough, she had 
her carriage called. “ Home,” yawned out her ladysbip 
to the sleepy footman, and « Home’ was repeated to the 
no less sleepy coachman ; and it was expressed through 
the medium of the whip to the more sleepy horses. 

Lady Flamborough drew up the side window. This 
is a moment of the four-and-twenty hours most dreaded 
by young ladies who are in the habit of suffering under 
maternal lectures; the only protection upon such an 
occasion being the actual presence of a good match, who 
has incautiously accepted the offer to be set down: other- 
wise the drive home is the opportunity most usually 
taken by the chaperon, (whose temper has not been im- 
proved by the tedium of the last few hours,) to comment 
upon awkwardnesses committed or oversights observed ; 
to expatiate upon the encouragement of “ detrimentals,” 
or the slight of good parties ; 
of having said too much; to enquire into the misfortune 
of having danced so little. 

It was a part of the evening to which both Lady 
Caroline and Lady Jane, but particularly the latter, 
always looked forward with horror. : 
they felt safe. ‘Their brother bad been the great delin- 
quent, and accordingly 


to inveigh against the sin 


Sut in this instance 


Lady Flamborough began: «I 


must say, you behaved very il, Flamborough, in quite 
spoiling the evening by sending away Mr. Germain and 
Fitzalbert.” 

“Tam sure there were enough people left there with- 
out them. I know I wish there had been one less, and 
that ’s myself, 
I hardly knew a woman there, except old Lady Marsden, 
who used to come to my father’s; and she asked me 


I don’t know why you made me come, 


how my little pony was, as if I was a child still.” 

“TI am sure you behave very like one,” said his mother, 
who here broke off the conversation, not 
prolong the dispute at the imminent risk of losing the 
little influence she still possessed over him. 


wishing to 


——<—>— 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


Is allthe counsel that we two hay hared 
The sisters’ vows, the hours that we have spent 
When we have chid the hasty-footed tim 
For parting us—Oh ! a is allf t? 
SuIAKSPEARE 


When the name of Miss Mordaunt was mentioned to 


Lady Latimer casually at Almack’s by Lady Boreton, 


she really felt at the moment more uneasiness as to the 


fate of her young friend, than would have been believed 
by any who saw the radiant smile of conscious beauty 
with which she received the next passing acquaintance. 
A London spring is not the season best calculated for 
the cultivation of the sofier sympathies of our nature, 


which flourish rather in shade and solitude, and are 


parched up beneath the scorching sunshine of the ball- 
room. Yet often in the course of the evening did Lady 
Latimer, while watching the gay gioups, amongst which 


she saw none so fair, wonder what could have become 
of Helen Mordaunt. 

Little did she think how near her in local position, 
but how estranged by 
former protégée at that moment wa 


It was almost within sound of the merry mu 


circumstances, her 
’ 


' ° 
change oi 


ic, the 
highest notes of which came upon her ear, mingled with 
l the frequent lashing 


the oaths of drunken coachmen, an 


of whips, that Helen Mordaunt sat in her solitary lodg- 
ing, endeavouring to eke out a scanty subsistence, by 
protracting even to that late hour such work as candle- 
light did not prevent her from executing. Her difficul- 
ties had latterly much increased. It has been mentioned 
that Dorothy had taken upon herself to exercise the 
right of placing a veto on the choice of many humbler, 
with which 


but cheaper and equally convenient lodg Vv 
Helen would have been well contented. But though 


ber choice had been at last consulted, this had not pre- 
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vented her from soon finding as many faults with that 
which had been taken, as if she had been the unwilling 
party, and she took a very inconvenient mode of justify- 
ing herself from the imputation of unfounded caprice, 
by being very soon laid up with a really severe fit of 
rheumatism. ‘This is an infliction which never improves 
any temper; but upon Dorothy its effects were dreadful. 
It required Helen’s almost angelic patience to bear with 
The dis- 


her mingled ebullitions of pain and passion. 
order not only prevented Dorothy from lending her that 
small assistance which, considering herself always more 
in the light of a duenna than an attendant, she had ever 
atte.npted, but it made her conceive that she had a con- 
stant claim upon Helen’s attention to all those alternate 
complaints about herself, and lectures to her young mis- 





tress, which, now that she was bodily disabled, formed 
her sole occupation. London was her never-failing 
theme of abuse. 

“Tt was but to be expected that I should lose my 
precious health; I, a sober, well-conditioned body when 
I came, God forgive me! to such a sink of iniquity! 
What with the draughts down the streets, and the damp, 
and fog, and bad air—no one could live in it but by 
drunkenness and debauchery; and that I should have | 
been over-persuaded by a foolish girl, that’s like enough 
to go the way she should not!” 

Much of this was often muttered to herself, or so in- 
terspersed with groans that Helen did not feel obliged to 
take any notice of it, which she knew from experience 
of her old nurse’s character, had she done would only 
have made bad worse. She was often inconveniently 
interrupted in her own work, by piteous requests that 
she would alter the position, or make some other attempt 


to alleviate the pain of the suffcrer. 

She had also other annoyances arising from disap- 
pointments. With the sanguine expectations of youth 
she had never doubted that those talents and accomplish- 
ments which had always met with the ready encomiums 
of frivolous equals, when only exercised for her own 
eagerly purchased when offered 
for sale for her support. The repose of a constant resi- 
dence in the country, and the habits of occupation thus | 
engendered, had caused her much to excel in all sorts of | 
fancy work, and any little specimens, whether of draw- 
ing or some other device, which had been casually ob- 
served at Boreton Park, had always been the theme of 
unqualified admiration ; for at that time it would have 
been treason against good taste not to admire any thing 
that had been touched by the fair hands of Miss Mor- 
daunt. But when, in the full confidence of the impres- 
sion thus created, she completed some articles of the 
same kind with infinite care, and offered them to a shop- 
woman at the bazaar, who retailed toys and trinkets, she 
tossed them slightingly over, saying, “ Very pretty, I 
dare say ; not that I’m much of a judge of these things 
myself; but I'll tell you what, they won’t do. The 
ladies have taken to this sort of thing themselves, and 
there ’s an end to employment for the like of you; for 
though I dare say it would be as great a charity as any, 
if I was to give you, my young woman, half what they 
get for theirs, yet [ should be out of pocket by it, for 
nobody will bay those sort of things, unless all the world 
knows they're doing a charity, However, if you like to 
leave them here you may, and then they’ll be seen, you 
know, and if I can get any thing for them, why, Pll ac- 
count to you, that’s all;—and as you seem an ingenious 
sort of body, if you could hit upon something new, such 
as has never been seen, why, I'd make it worth your 


amusement, would be 


while to have puzzled it out a bit.” 

Disheartened by the reception of her first effort, yet 
having no resource, Helen left them as desired, and re- 
turned home with the vague hope of being able to in- 
vent something which should have the charm of novelty, | 
and therefore be more attractive. This, trifling as the re- 
source may seem, occupied her more than if it had been the | 
mere labour of the fingers in which she was engaged, | 
and therefore prevented her from reflecting so incessantly 





upon the dreariness of her situation, 

At length, having succeeded, as she thought, in pro- | 
ducing several little fancy articles of different descrip- 
tions, which had some novelty in their design, she again 
returned with them to the same stand in the bazaar. She 
wus more favourably received than the first time, and she 
observed that the things she had then left had disap- 
peared. ‘A friend of hers,” the woman said, “ after 





she had been tired to death of every thing there, had at 
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length consented to take them cheap, as part of the stock | a time their twirling mops, whilst they followed Helen 


she must get in, for a new shop at a distant watering- 
place, before the next season ;” and with this she handed 
over to Helen a poor pittance, which was certainly not 
what she ought to have got for them, but at the same 
time more than Helen, discouraged by her first accounts, 
had latterly expected them to produce. The woman was 
more liberal in her remuneration for some of those last 
brought, with one or two of which she was particularly 
pleased, and desired Helen to keep herself incessantly 
employed, in as many exact repetitions of the same ar- 
ticles as she could execute, to be furnished in as short a 
time as possible. 

It was in this tedious mechanical labour that Helen 
had been without intermission engaged, even to the late 
hour mentioned above. Her spirits were completely ex- 
hausted, and her health began to suffer under confine- 
ment to which she was so little accustomed, and the 
atmosphere, too, of the rooms, which Dorothy regulated 
by her own rheumatism, was often oppressively close. 
Having at length finished her task, so as to be able to 
take it to the bazaar the next day, she threw up the win- 
dow for air; and as the chill night wind rushed into the 
apartment, it brought with it the confused noise of the 


| bustle below, and the often-repeated ery of “ Lady Lati- 


mer’s carriage,” struck upon Helen’s ear. As she listen- 
ed, past times and changed circumstances rushed upon 
her recollection. 

« How differently,” thought she, “have the last few 
hours been passed by Lady Latimer, and by one who, 
but some short weeks since, she would never have allow- 
ed to be considered as other than her equal in every 
thing—the partner in all her pleasures—concurrent in 
taste—and alike even in dress?” And with this came 
across her the recollection of the unlucky ball dress of 
the election night, and all the mischief that had been 
caused by the colour of a riband—* and can she then so 
soon have forgotten me ?”’ 

She could just distinguish the carriage which she 
knew contained her friend, and as its rumbling sound 
slowly died away in the distance,—« Even so,” thought 
she, “has all trace of her she formerly loved, faded 
away from her mind.” 

But a moment's reflection served to banish this mor- 
bid idea as unjust to her friend. How could she tell 
that Lady Latimer was in any respect changed, or even 
cooled towards her? The estrangement, such as it was, 
had all been her own doing. My very silence alone is 
an unfair approach to her, and a treason to our former 
friendship. What right had I to suppose her other than 
sincere in those kindly feelings she has so often ex- 
pressed ? There was nothing of brilliancy in my former 
state which could of itself have captivated her. Why 


” 


| should I imagine that my present forlorn condition, so 


calculated to excite sympathy, should produce, on the 


| contrary, alienation or estrangement ?” 


It was not so easy to act upon this conviction as to 
entertain it. Delay had very much aggravated the diffi- 
culties of explanation. How was it possible that she 
could now present herself to Lady Latimer’s notice, 
without giving some reason why she had not, at an 
earlier period of her distress, made that application which 
seemed to arise so naturally out of their former connec- 
tion? It would now be more than ever necessary to 
enter into painful details respecting her family, and to 
sacrifice the memory of her who was no more, or to 
submit to a suspicion as to her own motives in adopting 
her present doubtful mode of life, which could no other- 
wise be accounted for than by acknowledging that some- 
where there existed cause for concealment. Fora moment 
the thought crossed her mind that Lady Latimer never 
had known, and now never could know, her of whom 
she would have to speak; and that therefore no injury 
could be inflicted by confiding to her the truth. © But 
shall not J know of whom I am speaking; and even in 
hinting at her frailty, how could I bear to recall the fond 


| expression of that mild blue eye that never looked re- 
| proach upon me?” 


The result of her reflections was the determination to 
rise as early as possible the next morning, and to carry 
all her little productions to the bazaar the moment it was 
open. It was indeed early, The streets were still 
empty—the windows still closed. The doors were only 
just opened: and no spirits were stirring, except the 
Undines of the front steps, who were sporting their 
usual morning water-works. Many of them stopped for 











a sw 


with a stare, in which admiration was blended with a 
certain difficulty in reconciling something in her air and 
appearance, with the disadvantageous moral construc- 
tion, which naturally arose from their rarely seeing any 
one, at that early hour, at once good looking and looking 
good, 

As Helen, in hurrying abruptly on, turned a corner, 
she almost ran against two gentlemen who were stand- 
ing in earnest conversation, and in whom, to her no 
small dismay, she recognised Fitzalbert and Germain, 
Though she had passed them, before she was aware of 
this, and at first she hoped unobserved by them, yet 
she soon became conscious she was followed, and she 
fancied known. She was somewhat reassured as to 
this last point, by hearing one say to the other, «A 
beautiful figure, by Jove!” in an audible whisper, just 
as they passed her. They then slackened their pace, 
and seemed determined that she should pass them again. 
She drew her veil closer and thicker over her face, and 
attempted to walk steadily by. She at first hoped and 
believed that they were no longer following, but soon 
again she heard them close behind, and talking in 
French to each other, evidently about her, though not so 
pointedly as to have been remarked by one ignorant of 
that language, which they no doubt supposed her to be. 
She could not bear the idea of being known, which she 
had no doubt would be the case, if she was traced to the 
bazaar; she therefore turned from it, sharp round a cor- 
ner, in the direction of her own home, hurried her pace 
by degrees even to a run, and never looked behind till 
she reached her own door, 

When she made this sharp turn, Germain held her 
other pursuer back by the arm, saying: “ No, this will 
never do; it will be too marked ; besides, I am sure you 
are mistaken, and that we are a real annoyance to her.” 

«“ Admirably acted, that’s all: and indeed so success- 
fully that even J feel my curiosity excited. ‘Time was 
that the glimpse of a well turned ancle, whether cased 
in silk or worsted, would have led me over half the stiles 
in the country; but one lives to learn, and experience 
has taught me this, that every woman who studiously 
conceals her face, has, depend upon it, derived from 
Dame Nature very sufiicient reasons for so doing. How- 
ever, she is the best goer I ever saw—that I will say for 
her. I have a great mind to try whether she’ll last.” 

“ Stop ! it’s past eight o’clock, and you’re not exactly 
in a hunting dress for such a wild goose chase—pointing 
to his Almack’s costume of the evening before, in which 
they had played all night. 

“ That’s very true—so good night to you, and good 
morning to her.” 

Helen meanwhile rushed up stairs to her own apart- 
ment, threw herself upon the sofa, crouching like a 
hunted hare; and whilst her heart beat violently against 
her breast, listened anxiously for the dreaded sounds of 
pursuit; and though a few minutes reassured her upon 
this point, in vain she attempted throughout the day to 
regain her accustomed composure. 


—_— 
CHAPTER XXVII. 


Behold this ring, 
Whose high respect and rich validity 
Did lack a parallel. 
SHAKSPEARE.—All’s Well that Exds Well. 
You look upon that sleeve; behold it well — 
O, all you gods !—O, pretty, pretty pledge ! 
Nay, do not snateh it from me; 
He that takes this, must take my heart withal. 
SuaksPeaRe — Troilus and Cressida. 

The morning after Almack’s, Lady Flamborough 
called rather early upon Lady Boreton, not from any 
great wish that she felt to see her ladyship, but from a 
prospective inclination to repeat her visit in the summer 
to Boreton Hall. 

A dowager’s summer and autumn are apt to hang a 
little heavy on her hands. A watering-place is rather an 
expensive resource; she can’t bespeak plays and patro- 
nise balls for nothing, and, after all, she is often of the 
same opinion as the manager, or the master of the cere- 
monies, that “ La jeu ne vaut pas la chandelle.” Then, 
as to a trip to the Continent, a pretty precocious girl 
may sometimes be married before the age at which she 
would be “out” in England. But neither Lady Caro- 
line nor Lady Jane were quite so green as to require to 
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be forced forward; and to lose a London season would 
be, in their case, a dangerous experiment. Lady Flam- 
borough had been very much pleased with the party she 
last met at Boreton; and though nothing had actually 
occurred in consequence, much had then been put in 
train. She had certainly some difficulty as to the ad- 
verse part that many of her connections and relatives 
had since taken at the election; but she had been glad 
to observe, the night before, that Lady Boreton did not 
appear to retain any unpleasant feelings on this bead. 
She was prepared, too, this morning, to introduce a 
topic which might afford an opportunity of descanting 
on the pleasures of the visit, without recalling the trou- 
bles of the election. She therefore began: 

«“ Who do you think is come to town this morning ? 
Henry Seaford, my cousin, Lord Waltham’s third son. 
You know he was intended for the diplomatique ; but 
at nineteen he wanted to marry a figurante at Naples, 
so his father very properly determined he should go into 
the church. And Lord Waltham certainly has been 
very kind to him ever since; and has just got him a 
capital living in a beautiful hunting county, and so he 
is come up from the place where he has been upon pro- 
bation. And whom do you think he has been telling 
us about? You remember that girl, who was a sort otf 
protégée of Louisa’s, and whom you were kind enough 
to invite to that delightful party we had at Boreton! 
My girls always say they never were so happy. You 
know whol mean; Miss . It was a strange fancy 
of Louisa’s. I told her, I thought it was taking a great 
liberty with you: however, Fitzalbert cried her up, so 
every body admired her. Miss Melville was it!—No, 
Mordaunt.” 

“Miss Mordaunt, to be sure,” said Lady Boreton; 
« A very pretty pleasant girl. What of her?” 

“ Why, Seaford says she’s left quite a beggar. Her 
mother died when he first came there; and she’s gone 
no one knows where. It’s a great pity! ‘To be sure 
she had a very neat taste in dress, and might make a 
very good lady’s maid; only I can’t bear pretty ladies’ 
maids; they are always looking over one’s shoulders at 
themselves in the glass.” 

It so happened that Oakley just at this time came in 
to make a morning visit to Lady Boreton. He was very 
much out of spirits, having seen that morning by his 
agent’s accounts that Helen’s annuity had never been 
claimed. ‘This had made him very uneasy ; he deter- 
mined himself to leave town to examine into the cause ; 
and had therefore called on Lady Boreton previous to 
his departure, to arrange some county business with her, 
which it was impossible that he could leave unsettled. 
It will have been observed that, to use a vulgar phrase, 
there was “no love lost” between him and Lady Flam- 
borough. 

He was therefore rather disconcerted at finding her 
there , and she, on her part, abruptly concluded her visit 
on account of his coming in; but as it was impossible, 
with her well practised eye for incipient flirtations, that 
his former attentions to Hele Mordaunt could have en- 
tirely escaped her observation, she said rather malicious- 
ly, just as she went out, “Indeed, my dear Lady Boreton, 
any thing one could do to get her in a decent line, would 
be quite a charity for her, poor thing! It is shocking to 
think of the temptations to which she may be exposed ; 
for she certainly was rather pretty. You had better talk 
it over with Mr. Oakley; he is a governor of so many 
of those charitable institutions. The Magdalen, is it? 
No; that is not exactly what I mean: however, I'll 
leave you to settle it all with him. Good morning.” 

When Lady Boreton explained to Oakley that it was 
Helen Mordaunt of whom they had been speaking, he 
turned as pale as death; and had her ladyship not been 
engrossed in many projects on which she had long wish- 
ed to consult him, she could not have avoided observing 
his emotion. It was in vain, however, that she attempt- 
ed to command his attention, whilst she expounded to 
him several joint stock schemes, in which she was then 
anxiously engaged. ‘“ You must take a hundred shares 
in this, Mr. Oakley, it is the best of all. It is called 
the «Joint Stock Staff of Life Company.” You 
know there is nothing in which one is so shamefully 
abused as in the London bread. Well, we propose to 
bake in one immense oven, and the dough is to be 
kneaded by steam. Fitzalbert says, that if the dandies 
must go into the city for money, they had better give up 
fizhmonger’s companies, and go into the best bread so- 





good, that, Mr. Oakley.” 


But even this appeal did not force from Oakley an | 


unconscious smile at Fitzalbert’s execrable pun, much 
less rouse him from his abstraction; though he rose 
mechanically, at Lady Boreton’s desire, to examine the 
model of the oven. 
wrist got entangled in the machinery, and her bracelet 
broke and fell to the ground. Oakley stooped to pick it 
up, hardly knowing what he was doing, till his eye, ac- 
cidentally glancing upon that which he held in his hand, 
his attention instantly became riveted, whilst Lady Bore- 
ton went on indefatigably explaining that at which he 
was no longer pretending to look. The bracelet was 
made of hair, and irresistibly reminded him of one he 


In showing it off, Lady Boreton’s | 


had seen Helen Mordaunt, at Boreton, making of her | 


own hair for Lady Latimer: it had been of a peculiarly 
ingenious manufacture, lately invented at Paris, and had 
not been previously known in this country ; he remem- 
bered too being struck, at the time, with the admiration 
the company then bestowed on the workmanship; and 
was not a little disgusted at the frivolity which could single 
out this, of all Helen’s accomplishments, the most to 
admire. 

That which he now held in his hand was of the same 
fashion, the same plaiting; and could he have believed 
it, he would almost have said the same hair. 

Lady Boreton, having finished her unheeded lecture 
on machinery, offered to take the bracelet away. “ Oh, 
thank you, Mr. Oakley, the clasp is broken, I perceive. 
Bazaar goods never last.” 

But Oakley was unwilling thus to part with it, and 
offered himself to take it there to be repaired; thinking 
that, by that means, he might perhaps obtain a clue to 
the discovery of Helen. 

Lady Boreton looked not a little surprised at such an 


offer on his part, as it was a civility quite out of his 


usual line; but she nevertheless accepted his services. 
Oakley hastered out of the house, went direct to the 
bazaar, and found out the stall mentioned by Lady Bore- 
ton; but once there, he almost omitted his commission, 
and entirely forgot the explicit direction he had received 











as to the new settitig, in the eagerness of his enquiries 
about the person from whom it had been procured. The 
shopwoman, having still some pretensions to good 
looks herself, gave not an over partial account of the 


personal appearance of her, the mere description of 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


You remember 
The daughter of this lord? 
Admiringly : my high repented blames 
Dear sovereign, pardon to me. 

All is whole ; 
Not one word more of the consumed time. 
Let's take the instant by the forward top, 
For on our quick’st decrees 
The inaudible and noiseless foot of time 
Steals ere we can effect them 
SHAKSPEARE. 

The succeeding night Oakley passed in the House of 
Commons, and was surprised to find it impossible to fix 
his attention, as usual, to the course of a long and inte- 
resting debate. Returning from thence after daybreak, 
he took his station at once where he could command 
from a distance the entrance to the bazaar. He had, as 
might have been expected from the earliness of the hour, 
some time to wait: but at length he beheld a figure in 
black slowly, almost timidly, advancing: a single glance 
sufficed to convince him it was the object of his search. 
There was a hesitation in her step, and an embarrass- 
ment in her deportment, caused by the narrow escape of 
being recognised, experienced by her the day before, 
which seemed to call for support and assistance; and, 
but that he felt unequal to command his feelings suf- 
ficiently for a meeting in the open streets, he would have 
rushed forward to offer her his protection. As she returned 
from the bazaar, he followed at a distance, and traced her 
to her lodging, but hesitated to enter after her. 

Helen’s situation was now more than ever distressing. 
The day before she had received, through a relation of 
old Dorothy’s in the cily, where, to prevent discovery, 
all her letters were sent, a communication froin Mr. 
Seaford, to state, that having been promoted to a better 
living, he was obliged to give up her house, the last 
quarter for which, paid in advance, was just out. This 
rendered it almost indispensable for her to give up her 
present expensive lodging; but old Dorothy’s state, 
crippled and helpless with rheumatism, seemed to make 
the proposal of it for the present impossible ; as even, 
had she been in health, she was sure it was a point that 
would not have been carried without a contest. Inde- 


| pendent of the regard which long habit had made her 


whom seemed to blind her hearer to the more obvious | 


charms before him; but even from her account, Oakley 


extracted enough to convince him that it was Helen her- 


self, 

«“ You will oblige me with her direction,” said he, 
There was a strange expression, which was meant for 
propriety, on the shopwoman’s countenance, as she re- 
plied, «that indeed she knew nothing at all about her— 
that her goods were brought there for sale, and she paid 
honestly for them; but as to any thing farther than in 
the way of business, she knew nothing about her, nor 
she didn’t desire,” 

«“ But I have to order another bracelet similar to this,” 


said Oakley, restraining himself: “ when are you likely 
| colour as her own, of which to make it; little guessing 


to see her again, as there is some hurry about it?” 
“Oh, if iv at Papert 
1, if it’s for that sir,” said the woman, “I ex- 


pected her here this morning; but I’m afraid she may | 


have been a bit idle. Perhaps some other gentleman 
has been asking after her,’ added she, meaning to look 
sly; but she checked herself on seeing nothing in Oak- 
ley’s face which made it, on any account, expedient for 
her to do so. 

“ T think it is impossible that she should miss coming 
to-morrow morning; and she’s very early when she does 
come.” 

Having at length extracted this piece of information, 
Oakley departed; and the shopwoman muttered, as he 
went out, “I should have guessed as much; it is al- 
ways your demure looking ones who are the worst.” 


feel for the old woman, her protection was too necessary 
to the respectability of her present situation to be 
lightly dispensed with. 
ing found the novelty of her last batch of fancy articles 
so attractive as she had expected, had made a favour of 
taking even those she had just finished, and had confined 
any further orders to another bracelet similar to the 
broken one which she said had been ordered by the 
gentleman who brought the lady’s to be repaired, , 

This bracelet, purchased by Lady Boreton at the 
bazaar, had been a single experiment of the kind, at- 
tempted by Helen in her endeavour to produce some- 
thing new ; and doubtful of success, she had sacrificed a 
lock of her own hair to see whether it would answer. 
What was now to be done? At first she thought of 
purchasing some hair as nearly as possible of the same 


T 
he shopwoman, too, not hav- 


that such a substitute would have made al! the difference 
to the person by whom it was ordered. Then again, 
the expense of such a purchase was such as the present 
state of her funds could ill afford; and she determined to 
sacrifice some more of her own beautiful locks. 

As she loosed her long and luxuriant hair of match- 
less brown, a passing feeling of pardonable vanity inter- 
posed to check her hand, but she had almost subdued it 
with the reflection, « Is this a time for pride of person 1” 
—when at the moment the door opened, and Oakley 
once again stood before her, unexpected and unushert d. 

Far different, however, was the first impression made 
upon him hy Helen's appearance now and upon the last 
occasion, when that fine hair, which now flowed uncon- 


| fined, about to be sacrificed to her necessities, had, 


dressed with consummate art, been to him offensively 
blended with his adversary’s colours. Now the splendid 
robe of gala gaiety had been exchanged for a sim} te 
dress of the deepest mourning. 

It is said, that few are seen for the first time in 
mourning without their beauty being apparently en- 
hanced, and of this few Helen was not on». Confine- 
ment and suffering had somewhat blanched her cheek, 
but the more depressed and humiliated she appeared, 
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the more unworthy did Oakley think himself of her; and 
this feeling for the tins overpowered him. Helen, on 


her part, Was for an instant kept silent by a mixture of 
sensations which she would have been unable to analyse, 
and unwilling at all to attribute to their true source. 
This it was that at first imparted a tremulousness to her 
voice as she said: “I am sure you need only be told 
that this room is mine, and recollect that I am alone 
and unprotected, to see at once the impropriety of this 
intrusi 

«“ Forgive me one moment, and J will explain—but 
to see you thus degraded—in a situation so unworthy of 


fault of my own; and however at variance my present 


WALDIE’S CIRCULATING LIBRARY. 


|right! I hardly know what I am ‘saying ; but this I 


know, that I cannot live without you. Helen, for God’s 
sake, look up—speak to me.” 

When Oakley’s meaning first broke on Helen’s mind, 
the flash of excitement, even before the words were 
uttered, dispelled all traces of languor and suffering from 
her previously pale cheek. 


| glistened with a peculiar brightness till dimmed with 


* Degraded,” said she, “ I can never feel but by some | 


ituation may be with that in which you last beheld me, | 


it was then, not now, that [ was misplaced. 
can know better than you, that a forlorn and destitute 
orphan, with no kindred claims of any kind, can best by 
her own exertions escape reproach.” 

« And it is my brutality,” exclaimed Oakley, “ which 
) but too justly—how you must 


has made you think s 
hate me 

« No indeed,” said she, “ such an idea is unjust alike 
to all your former kindness, and to my grateful sense of 


For none 


tears; when, hiding her face in her hands, and dvopping 
it on the table, she sobbed hyster‘cally. The sudden 
revulsion had been too much for her shattered spirits. 
While Oakley hung anxiously over her, she had time to 
reeover from this involuntary weakness, which she soon 
did so far as to say: * No, no, no: I feel that this 
cannot, must not be.” 

«Why ? wherefore ?” exclaimed Oakley passionately : 
“ who can dare to object if you allow me to hope ?” 

«“ No,” said Helen; “ it is a connection every way 
unworthy of you; and I caanot allow that your gene- 


| rous nature, excited by the idea of injury inflicted, and 


it. Neither of these is to be effaced by an injury in- 


flicted in a moment ry burst of passion.” 

As she said this, even these kind words failed of 
im} arting that consolation to Oakley which he derived 
from an object which accidentally met his eye. Strange, 
and trivial, and apparently unworthy of observation at 
such a moment, was that from whence he nevertheless 
imbibed comfort. 

A volume of Byron’s works was open upon the table 
before him. Byron was a geniis peculiarly suited to 
excite admiration in a person of Oakley’s disposition. 
He well remembered during the days of his acquaintance 
with Helen, that he had often repeated passages to her 
of that author, with whom she was then unacquainted, 
as Mrs. Mordaunt’s 
her reading principally to the standard classics of the 
Janguage, in all of which she was perfectly well read. 


« Even then, in her present embarrassments, she has 


secluded mode of life had confined 


remembered my recommendations, and cultivated my 
tastes,” thought he; “ this is not the conduct of indiffe- | 
rence or dislike.” So ingenious is a lover in extracting 


encouragement from apparently the most unlikely 
sources ! As soon, therefore, as she had finished. he 
addressed her with somewhat of more confidence: 


“Talk not of my services; they are nothing; but let 


« Pardon me,” said Helen, interrupting him; “ I have 
said that I did not consider my present situation de- 


grading; but Iam not insensible to its peculiar disad- 
vantages; not the least ef which is, that it lays me 
painfully open to groundless suspicion. My character 


must remain unblemished: ‘tis all I have; and the con- 


tinuance of this interview ——’ 
said Oakley. 


aggravate your misfortunes; but 


“ No, I will not again 
iy, at least, that you 


“TIT see it,” 


forgive me.” 
That I do, as freely as 
to whom the injury was done 


your recent offence, s! 


would that Christian spirit 
Had she even known 
» would still have died as she did 
sing on your 
name. Her end was that of a person whose former 


st her last breath murmuring a ble 


—almo 
errors, such as they were, had, by separating her from 
this world, the better prepared her forthe next. And 
that I, her daughter, who so revered and adored her, 
should be obliged to consider her.—But this is a subject 
on which I cannot bear to think, much less to speak. 
As far as you were to blame, most heartily do I forgive 
you. God bless you, Mr. Oakley.” 

«“T cannot leave you, even till a better opportunity of 
saying all I wish, unless you will allow me again to 
restore what I consider as your legal provision.” 

« Do not ask this. I cannot quite forget as well as 
forgive, if I have that constantly to remind me; and I 
would fain learn to think of you with unmixed gratitude 
for all your kindness to the orphan girl, Any other 
proof of my forgiveness , 

«There is one proof which I would, yet dare not ask. 
Oh, Helen! might I buat hope that you would allow me, 
by devoting my life to your 





happiness, to ensure my 





own—that you would, as mine, consent to share with 


| against suspicion ? 


| resist herself as well as him. 
| duty to state why she feared for his happiness. 
| done this, I hope that the reader will not like her the 


softened by pity, should give to a passing predilection 
an influence upon your fate which in cooler moments 
your judgment would regret.” 

« Believe me, Helen, you now wrong me for the first 
time.” 

«“ Let me entreat you to hear me,” said she; “I have 
hardly powers for my task, even if I may attempt it 
without interruption, If I have you to contend against 
as well as myself, it will be impossible. I will not deny 
that in the day dreams of my solitude, the thought of 
this has often occurred; but I have convinced myself of 
its impossibility.” 

Oakley was again about to protest against such a 
conclusion, but the imploring look with which she met 
his attempt silenced hit, and he listened with breathless 
attention, whilst she continued :— 

«“ That your character has been no uninteresting one 
to me, I fear my recent weakness has but too plainly 
shown; bat the more I have thought, (and I have had 
leisure for reflection,) the more convinced I have become, 
that yours is a disposition which would be rendered 
peculiarly unhappy by an unequal match,” 

« But how unequal, except that I am every way 
unworthy of you?” 

« Nay, is not iny present situation open to miscon- 
struction and reproach? You, yourself, called it de- 
gradation; and though my own feelings would not so 
acknowledge it, yet I cannot deny that it will be so 
considered in the eyes of the world.” 

“ But there is not a man living that feels more con- 
tempt than I do for the opinion of that knot of knaves 
and fools which calls itself the world.” 

“That it would not force you to bow before its 


worthless idol, I can well believe; but prone as your | 


nature is to distrust, even of yourself, how can you 
answer that you could be proof against the galling, 
though groundless taunts of the malicious ?”’ 

« But how can this affect you?” 

«“ Simply thus; for I will not remind you that you 
cannot always command yourself. Your regret for what 


once passed is too sincere for that to be necessary ; but, | 


for your happiness, it behooved you to have chosen one 
already known and acknowledged by the world; and, 
must I add, one of unblemished birth ?” 

Her voice faltered a little as she said this; but she 


Her eye, for an instant, | 





continued: “ My present line of life is one that I have | 
adopted from the purest motives, and as the only way to 


extricate myself from difficulties ; but my reasons were 

of a nature which evaded explanation. How, then, 

could you bear the thousand misinterpretations to which, 

should it be known, it may expose me? Nay, are you 

even sure that you could always steel your own mind 
9% 

As Helen uttered these words, Oakley’s brow became 
suddenly clouded, whi'st hideous visions, like the con- 
fused creations of the nightmare, crowded past him. 
But with an effort he succeeded in banishing them ; and 
answered emphatically: « Suspect you, Helen? No, 
by heaven, impossible !” 

Having once allowed her to finish all her objections, 
he became more earnest in his entreaties and protesta- 
It was not to be expected that she should long 
She had thought it her 
Having 


tions. 


me that situation in the world which should be yours by less for having been too much of a woman, and too little 





of a heroine to attempt more. Indeed, she could not 
help flattering herself, from the proof of unbounded con- 
fidence he had just given, that her influence over bim 
would be such as to overcome his constitutional failing, 
Upon one point, however, she was resolute: that, till 
the expiration of her mourning, they should meet no 
more. Nothing should be declared, nor ought it to be 
considered by him in the light of an engagement. 

«“ The home of my childhood being at present vacant, 
I will return there; and shall now have no scruple in 
again accepting that which we used to receive from my 
from the person whose property you have in- 
herited,” 

As she said this, a noise as of one moving with diffi- 
culty, accompanied with much groaning and coughing, 
was heard inthe next room. This was caused by 
Dorothy’s efforts to raise herself in consequence of hear- 
ing a man’s voice. At length, in answer to her repeated 
calls upon her name, Helen opened the door, whereupon 
the old woman, seeing Oakley and Helen, srreamed out 
—“ A man in Miss Mordaunt’s room! I ought to have 
known it would come to this, though I could never have 
believed it of her.” 

“This gentleman,” said Helen calmly, “is Mr. 
Oakley, Lord Rockington’s heir.” 

«So much the worse; he comes of a bad sort, and I 
doubt for a bad end.” 

«“ You need not have feared suspicion,” said Oakley 
to Helen, smiling; “ such a duenna would have been a 
sufficient antidote to the doubts even ef a Spaniard : but 
I think her faithful apprehensions merit confidence ; and 
that she at least should be an exception to the silence on 
the subject of our engagement which you prescribe.” 

To this Helen consented, and Dorothy was quite 
satislied upon hearing, that at the expiration of the 
mourning, she was to resign her anxious care of her 
young mistress into the hands of a husband, in the per- 
son of Mr. Oakley. 

As soon as Helen was deprived of the delight of 
Oakley’s presence, was relieved from the torrent of 
Dorotby’s questions, and had reason to reflect on the 
change in her future fate which the last two hours had 
produced, she indulged fondly in unmixed anticipations 
of happiness. The doubts of Oakley’s disposition, 
which had been formed in the sadness of solitude, and 
which she thought it her duty to state, had lost their 
influence when she bad ceased to urge them; and she 
now rather reproached herself with coldness and ingra- 
titude in having so distrustfully received the passionate 
declaration of the most disinterested attachment. 





——— 
CHAPTER XXIX. 


This thou tell’st me; 
But saying thus, instead of oil and balin, 
Thou lay’st in every gash that love hath given me, 
The knife that made it. 
SHAKSPEARE. 


« Don’t you think Lady Jane Sydenham a most de- 
lightful girl?” said Germain to Fitzalbert, as they were 
breakfasting together at the house of the former. 

« You do—which is more to the purpose,” answered 
Fitzalbert. ‘ Did I not always say it would be so? I 
shall set up for a prophet ; for did I not also foresee that 
you would first fancy Lady Latimer 1—but that would’nt 
do. No, no; she had too much to lose, and like many 
of our fair countrywomen, however fond of flirting, she 
was not likely to ran any such risk pour vos beaur 
yeu hg 

“ J think,” said Germain, recollecting what had been 
said at Boreton, « Lady Latimer rather wants heart.” 

“ Well, nobody can accuse you of that except when 
it’s in hand, as they say of a newspaper. However, I’m 
very glad that it’s likely to be so. You and the Lati- 
mers will make a snug coterie together. It will be the 
very thing for me. Lonly bope that ass, Greenford, won't 
marry Lady Caroline—that would be too great luck for 
Lady Fiamborough; besides, Sir Gregory is not exactly 
the sort of fellow one would present with the fee-simple 
of one’s society. I let him out my acquaintance on 
short leases—and he sometimes pays heavy fines «for 
renewal,” he added, half to thimself, as he walked 
towards the window, doubting whether it was prudent to 
acknowledge so much, 

Any further confidence of this kind, even if he had 
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been imprudent enough to hint them, were prevented by “Yes, I believe so far the conceited fool was right; | Germain’s spirits, which it seemed to be impossible for 


the entrance of Oakley. Since his reconciliation with 
Helen, he had begun to think that he had never been 
sufficiently indulgent to the natural defects in the cha- 
racter of his early friend, who, on his part, had always 
been very patient under the much more annoying faults 
to which Oakley himself was subject. He had met 
Germain, accidentally, the day before, and the first ad- 
vances he had then made to a reconciliation, had been 
at once received with that cordiality which Germain’s 
good-natured and placable disposition would have led 
one toexpect. Oukley had felt much happier since this 
interview had taken place; and his present visit was 
intended, not only as a further peace offering, but as an 
advance towards renewed intimacy. 

This amiable temper of mind was a little rutiled by 
finding Fitzalbert there. It is impossible to conceive 
any two men who had a more thorough dislike of each 
other. Fitzalbert, to be sure, on his side, was a poco- 
curante in every thing, and scarcely troubled his head 
about Oakley, when he was not, as he called it, oppress- 
ed with his presence ; but it was observed that when 
that was the case, his jokes flowed less naturally, and 
there was more sharpness and less ease in his con- 
versation. Oakley had a thorough contempt for the 
character of Fitzalbert, joined to a certain dread of his 
satire, which did not the less exist, because he would 
never have acknowledged it, even to himself, 

Fitzalbert prepared to evacuate upon this irruption of 
his enemy. “ Then you are not for tennis this morn- 
ing, eh, Germain ?”’ said he. A strange idea, at the 
instant, occurred to him, and he afterwards said that he 
could not account by what chain of thought it first 
struck his fancy. “ By-the-by,” he added, “do you 
remember the devilish fine girl we gave chase to yester- 
day morning—I always thought I had seen her before. 
Who do you think I really believe it was! You re- 
member Helen Mordaunt, who used to live with Lady 
Latimer. It was stupid of me not to know her at once. 
There is no mistaking that air and figure when once 
seen. The light springy walk too!—Nobody knew 
what had become of her. I always heard she was of a 
low family. Who knows but she may be very come-at- 
able 1” 

This was said carelessly, and with no other object 
than to annoy Oakley ; and with the view of watching 
its effect, he advanced towards the mirror over the 
chimney-piece, and whilst still speaking, and apparently 
examining Germain’s dinner engagements,—which stuck 
round the frame, he stole a glance in the glass. But the 
impending storm which he saw on Oakley’s brow, was 
so much more formidable and threatening than he had ex- 
pected, that his retreat was like that of a man who has 
no objection to admire a tempest from a distance, but is 
not prepared unnecessarily to expose himself to its 
violence. He therefore wished Germain an abrupt good 
morning ; at the same time, however, whistling “ Di 
tanti palpiti,’ with the most successful precision. 

He had descended the stairs and finished the tune, 
before Oakley had recovered from his astonishment, or 
had decided in what way he could most successfully 
annihilate him. He then seized Germain’s hand with 
appalling earnestness, saying, “ ‘Tell me, for God’s sake, 
what is this frightful story that puppy has been alluding 
to? Helen Mordaunt, and Fitzalbvert,—what can they 
possibly have in common? Did he follow her ?—did 
they speak ?” 

Germain, not having been informed of Oakley’s en- 
gagement to Helen, was, on his side, surprised at his 
vehemence, but readily explained that on the previous 
morning he had been dragged on by Fitzalbert in pur- 
suit of a woman, whose figure had struck him, but it 
had never for an instant occurred to him that it could be 
Miss Mordaunt, and his ignorance as to whether it was 
or was not, was a sufficient answer to the other question, 
whether there had been any communication between 
them. 

“True! true!” said Oakley; “what a fool I am to 
mind the idle insinuations of a coxcomb like that! Still 
he certainiy used to be very attentive to her at Boreton.” 

“ You have not told me,” said Germain, “ whether 
you have any particular reason for wishing to find her 
out, but if you have, now that Fitzalbert has mentioned 
the likeness, I have no doubt that it was she we saw 
yesterday morning, and her anxiety to avoid us confirms 
me in the idea,” 


| fully embarrassed. 


{to their mutual happiness, 


but I may as well confide to you at once my precious 
secret; for, to say the truth, I shall never be quite happy 
till Helen is again safe under your friend, Lady Latimer’s 
protection ; and you must arrange this.” 

This proposal, on the part of Oakley, to reunite Helen 
with Lady Latimer was- principally intended to show 
the extent of his repentance for his offence on the me- 
morable night of the quarrel, which had originated in 
his wanton attack on that lady’s character; but though 
he was hardly aware of it himself, this good intention 
was not a little accelerated in action, by an anxious 
uneasiness at what Helen might be exposed to, in her 
present unprotected situation, He communicated, with- 
out alluding to their quarrel, his discovery of Helen, her 
distress since the death of her mother, and their present 
engagement. Whilst Germain rejoiced in the happiness 
of his friend, he began seriously to turn over in his 
mind the intention of being equally happy with Lady 
Jane. 

« And now,” said Oakley, “ one word upon the credit 
of our old friendship. Public report spreads too widely 
to be entirely without foundation, that you are dread- 
I once told you, that whatever ready 
money I could command, and that is not a little, should 
be at your service; and you have not so entirely forgot- 


ten me, as to think that I ever made an offer which I did 


not mean should be accepted.” 

“ A thousand thanks!” replied Germain, not a little 
touched at this revival of former kindness, “ but at pre- 
sent I am in no want; for next week, when Lord 
Latimer’s colt wins the Derby, I shall sack twenty 
thousand,” 

“ Or lose ——?” enquired Oakley, shaking his head. 

“Oh! nothing to signify; and besides, he can’t lose. 
I know all about him.” 

“ Well, we shall see; or rather, you will see and | 
shall hear—for nothing should tempt me there.” 

When Oakley, having left Germain, returned bome- 
wards, he in vain attempted to banish from his recollec- 
tion the offensive tone in which Fitzalbert had mentioned 
Helen. He tried to persuade himself that, even if it was 
done purposely to annoy him, circumstanced as he was, 
it was impossible openly to resent it, and therefore to 
allow him to succeed in his object, was giving an unne- 
cessary triumph to his enemy. 


] 


Yet, in spite of these suggestions of his better reason, 
he could not get over the disagreeable impression it had 
left behind—he could not endure that Fitzalbert should 
ever have presumed to Jook at Helen for a moment even 
in passing, with that feeling which he had dared to 
avow had induced him to follow her in the open streets. 
The intolerably confident expression of countenance 
with which he had pronounced her come-at-able, was 
ever obtruding itself on his recollection, and rankling at 
his heart. Was it to be borne, that he should always 
be subject, without redress, to similar insults? If the 
last were repeated in its recent shape, he felt resolved, 
that not even his desire to put off the declaration of his 
engagement till Helen was creditably settled, should 
prevent his inflicting summary punishment on the spot. 

But this was not a!l he had to fear, when even the 
announcement of his intended marriage should secure 
him from the repetition of such conversation in his hear- 
ing. He dreaded lest Fitzalbert, having once ascertained 
that he was right in supposing that it was Helen whom 
he had seen in such a doubtful situation, should take a 
thousand circuitous ways of hinting disadvantageous 
constructions upon her conduct, the effect of which 
might meet his cye, without reaching his ear; and that 
being unable to trace this home to him on whom his 
suspicions rested, or to make Fitzalbert answerable for 
the contemptuous curl upon another man’s lip, he should 
be left entirely without redress. 
morbid feeling in all this; but it was in Oaklevy’s nature 
for such things to give him uneasiness; and after tor- 
turing himself in vain, the only practical, though not 
rational conclusion at which he arrived, was to take the 
first opportunity of fastening a quarrel upon Fitzalbert, 

Meanwhile, Germain gave himself up without alloy to 
agreeable anticipations. That Lord Latimer’s horse 
should win the Derby, he looked upon to be as certain 
as that Lady Jane would accept him. ‘There had cer- 
tainly not been much romance in the attachment of the 
two; but there was much that was just as likely to tend 
There was a buoyancy in 


There was much of 





circumstances to depress. There was a sunshine in his 
mind, which imparted a glowing light to all that it 
touched, which was peculiarly attractive to a girl of 
Lady Jane’s cheerful, but not thoughtless turn, Her 
natural good sense certainly led her to perceive that 
Germain’s facility of temper caused him to be much too 
easily led, but at the same time she saw that he was 
most in the power of those with whom he lived most, 
and this conviction was rather consolitory as to the 
advantages a wife might derive from that circumstance. 

Certain it is, that though Lady Flamborough still 


mancuvred as if there were difficulties to be overcome, 





yet she experienced as little real unwillingness, as she 
showed open opposition to the arrangement-—that while 
she, Caroline, and two others, went inside the carriage, 
Jane and Germain should share the barouche-box down 


—>—— 


CHAPTER XXX. 


Look, what a horse should have he did not Jack, 

Pave a proud rider on so proud a back. 

What recketh he his rider’s angry stir? 

What cares he now for curb or pricking spur? 
SAAKSPEARE 


« We could not make a house: it is the day of the 
Derby,” said a treasury-hack to Oakley, as he met him 
in Parliament street. And that is net the only house 
by many thousands that is on that day deserted. — Pri- 
vate, as well as public concerns give way to the all- 


engrossing excitement of the moment; though there are 


many who do not know, and still more who do not care, 
what “the Derby” means, whether it is a wild beast, a 
‘There never was any expe- 


dition on which every one of the hundred thousand goes 


giant, a house, or a horse. 
so entirely, because the other ninety-nine thousand nine 
‘l'o be sure, whatever 
all have that 
of receiving in full the «* price of a king’s ransom, a peck 


hundred and ninety-nine do so, 
other advantages they may derive from it, 
of March dust,” which, our climate being apt to be in 


ter dale, and is 


arrear, is usually paid at two months 4 
just due about this time, with its usual accompaniments 
of a hot sun and a cold wind. 

Upon this occasion, however, the weather was more 
than usually propitious, and as for Lady Flamborough— 
no bustle bewildered, no dust blinded, no sun dazzled 
her watchful eyes, as she marked the proceedings on the 
barouche-box. She thought she could not be deceived, 
for there was a more than usual animation in Germain’s 
profile ; and there was a peculiar tinge on the little she 
could catch of Jane’s delicate cheek, as it was turned 
away from him. 

She was right; the proposal bad been made and 
accepted. 


that he chose rather a public opportunity for his declara- 


It may be objected to Germain’s discretion, 


tion; but his is no singular case. Secluded woodbino 
bowers are not to be fuund from March to August: and 
less favourable moments have sometimes sufliced; and 
though it was by no means a sentimental journey on 

} 


which they were bound, yet in their present position, 


they might at least be said to be elevated above the rest 
of the world, 
Arrived at the course, the business of the morning 


obliged Germain, even after what had just passed between 
him and Lady Jane, to leave her, to attend to his own 
immediate interests. Upon entering the paddock where 
the horses were parading, it was easy for him to distin- 
guish Lord Latimer’s from the crowd which surrounded 
him, and moved across to meet him again, as he walked 
round. He was indeed a noble animal; but from the 
would 
B 


enthusiastic encomiums passed upon him, one 
have imagined that his like had been foale 


«“ Capital legs!” 


never 
cried one ; “ —and 
another, * What thighs and houghs?”—* Depth in the 
girth !’’—« Never saw such a shoulder !’”—« And such a 
pretty blood-like head too!” All these agreeably greeted 


how well he steps !” 


Germain’s ear, as he mingled with the crowd. 

« And what's that wasby looking animal with a white 
tail?’ asked Lord Latimer. 

«“ Mr. Snooks’s chestnut colt, by Woeful.” 

“ What will any body 
Germain. 

“T'}l take forty to one,” said Snooks himself, who was 


take about Snooks!” said 


watching his horse. 
“Tl bet you twenty thousand to five hundred,” said 
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Germain. “I can’t hear of Snook’s winning the Derby ;” 
he added aside to Lord Latimer. 

The bell now rung for saddling, and Germain pre- 
pared to return to Lady Jane; but in the anxious con- 
fusion of the moment, and amid the labyrinth of carriages 
which had collected since he left her, this was no easy 
task. As he was endeavouring to guess his way through, 
he was suddenly brought to by a whole carriage-full of 
the Misses Luton. “ Oh, Mr. Germain, do stop and tell | 
us all about it; we were never here before. Does Lord 
Latimer ride himself !—and who do you think will win?” 
“IT hope pink will; it will be so pretty to see it before 
the rest.” “I wish you would make us a lottery ; but 
you mustn’t win it yourself.” 

Whilst Germain, suffering under this untimely inflic- 
tion, was good-humouredly complying, Lord Latimer | 
came galloping up, his face as white as a sheet, and 
seizing hold of Germain’s arm, so as to make him drop 
all the Misses Luton’s lottery-tickets, whispered in his 
ear, “ He canters quite short; he is dead lame !’ 

Germain, muttering an unintelligible apology to the 
young ladies, spurred his horse after him, and was soon 
in the centre of the betting ring, endeavouring to hedge 
some of bis money; but it was too late. If there had 
previously been any doubt, the anxious face with which 
he offered to bet against the horse would have prevented 
any odds being taken about him, and from first favourite 
he was soon at a hundred to one. 

Germain was obliged to submit to his fate, and pa- 
tiently await the result. He attempted to console him- 
self with thinking that the horse upon inspection did not 
seein so lame, and hoping that he might not ran much 
the worse. He waited near the top of the hill to sce 
them pass. Lord Latimer’s was well in front; and the 
jockey seemed comfortable about him. As Germain 
scampered across in a fearful crowd of stumbling borses 
and tumbling riders, he could not keep his eye constantly 
fixed upon the race, but at the last corner, Lord Latimer’s 
yellow jacket was decidedly leading, and the space be- 
tween him and the others appeared increasing. Still, as 
he looked again, that gap between him and the rest was 
occupied by a single horse, rode in pink. He could not 
recollect whose colour that was. At this time a man 
without hat or wig, and holding tight by the mane, 
crossed Germain’s path, just grazed against him in pass- 
ing, and dropped off his horse. This interrupted his 
view for an instant; when he looked again, the pink 


jacket had decidedly gained upon the yellow. 


He bad now reached the brow of the middle hill, and 
pulling up his horse, could see more distinctly : they 
were neck and neck. ‘The struggle was tremendous 
from the distance to the winning post. He fancied he 
could sometimes see a line of pink behind the yellow 


jacket which was nearest to him; sometimes he feared 


that a pink stripe appeared in front. Undistinguishably 
linked together they both vanished behind the crowd, 
and he was left in uncertainty. 

He hastened down the hill to learn the result; and 
his ready ear caught the name of Lord Latimer rising 
above the other murmurs of the multitude. He passed 
close to Lady Jane; she actually trembled with anxiety, 
but her countenance lighted up brilliantly, as a gentle- 
man passing at the time said, “ Lord Latimer, I should 
think.” 


Germain got nearer: “ Lord Latimer, I believe,” cried 


| 


a second, 

He advanced, and met Fitzalbert returning. He just 
gasped out, “ Who’s won?” 

«“ Snooks, by a head.” 

«“ Who told you so?” 

“ The judge.” 

And all doubt was at an end. 

Fitzalbert having cantered on, Germain was again left 
to his own thoughts. He was at first quite bewildered 
at the extent of the unlooked for disappointment. With | 
his usual sanguine turn, he had always looked upon 
Lord Latimer’s winning the Derby as next to a certainty; 
and had actually calculated upon the money he was thus 
to"win, as a part of his available resources. For some | 
time, therefore, he did not call to mind the extent of his | 
misfortune ; but of this he was soon to be reminded in 
no agreeable manner. He slowly turned his horse to- 
wards the hill, and with a parched mouth, aching head, 
burning cheek, and shivering back, prepared to look as 
if he did not care at all about it. 

When he had just magnanimously made up his mind | 


| 
| 
| 
} 
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| to the effort, his resolution was called into play, by hear- 
| ing, “Mr. Germain! Mr. Germain!” repeated by a 
| voice which, such was the present confusion in his head, 

he did not at first recollect, till looking up, he beheld 
| Mrs. Wilcox and some others in a gorgeous carriage, 
which had been built upon her marriage. 

Though the lady was actively engaged in tearing 
| asunder the leg of a cold turkey, she found leisure to 
address Germain: “ What a delightful jaunt it is! You 
| were quite right, Mr. Germain, when you used to tell 
me of the pleasure of a trip to Epsom; but you don’t 
know you must wish me joy about the race. Mr. 
Snooks is my Wilcox’s first cousin, and he has let me 
win twenty pounds with him. Would you believe it, 
Mr. Germain, some foolish person betted him twenty 
thousand to—I do not know how little—just before the 
race?” 

This painfully recalled to Germain’s recollection who 
that foolish person had been, and added not a little to 


| his difficulties; but Fanny heeded not the effect of what 


she said. 
«“ Only think—we were just as near losing poor Mr. 


| Snooks as he was near losing the race. Some awkward 


fellow ran plump up against him, and knocked him off 
his horse. I hope you don’t feel much shook, sir?” she 
added, turning to a figure who was Jeaning back in the 
carriage, his head wrapped in a pocket handkerchief, 
whom Germain had no difficulty in recognising at the 
same time for the clumsy cavalier whom he had unhorsed, 
as well as for the individual with whom he had made 
the unlucky bet. 

This was too much for endurance, and wishing the 
party as much joy as he could spare, he rode in quest of 
his own friends. Lady Flamborough he found also 
engaged in the interesting occupation of Juncheon, 
though in somewhat less ravenous a scramble than 
Wilcox and Co, Lady Jane he could easily perceive 
looked uneasy and distressed; and she took the first 
opportunity of saying to him, in an under tone, “ You 
have lost—much I’m afraid.” 

“ Dreadfully,” he muttered in reply. 

«“ Well, never mind,” said she. “I care not, but—” 
she aided in an earnest manner, “ pray make light of it 
to mamma, if she mentions the subject. You have no 
idea of the mischief it may do.” 

“T ought not to deceive her, nor indeed you. I can- 
not yet recollect the extent of my ruin.” 

«“ You will not be obliged, I trust, to sell your estate ; 
and for temporary embarrassment, however great, those 
who have known you best have long been prepared.” 

“Indeed, ’tis very true! But how should you have 
known it ?—not from Lady Flamborough ?” 

“No; she would not have believed it even if she had 
heard it. No matter how I learned it: but it is as well,” 
added she, faintly smiling, “that it should not now have 
come upon me by surprise, and that you should know it 
was not in ignorance of this that I allowed you this morn- 
ing to put your own construction upon my silence.” 

“You are too good, too considerate, to recollect at 
such a moment how much I stood in need of such a 
consolation ;” and he was proceeding with more vehe- 


| mence than the opportunity permitted, though not than 


the occasion warranted, to protest the warmth of his 
attachment, when interrupted by Fitzalbert, who having 


| sought out the carriage in pursuit of some wine and 


water, cried out: “Is that Germain? By-the-by, Ger- 
main, how came you and Latimer to make such a mis- 


| take as to back such a beast as that colt of his? I never 


saw such a rip in my life. He has no fore-legs, and his 
action is dead slow—any one might have seen that.” 
Atany other moment Germain would have been rather 


| amused at the different opinion given of the same animal 


before and after the race; but being now completely 
jaded and dispirited, he had not a repartee left in him, 
and instantly attended to Lady Flamborough’s desire to 
find the horses and prepare for their return to London. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


Poor honest lord, brought low by his own heart! 

My dearest lord, blest, to be most accursed, 

Rich, only to be wretched ; thy great fortunes 

Are made thy chief afflictions. Alas, kind lord! 

He’s flung in rage from this ungrateful seat 

Of monstrous friends; nor has he with him to 

Supply his life, or that which can command it. 

I'll follow and enquire him out; 

And ever serve his mind with my best will. 
SHAKSPEARE. 


Lady Jane had no opportunity in the course of that 
evening of explaining to her mother the interesting com- 
munication that had passed between her and Germain 
upon the barouche-box, and the next morning at break- 
fast Lady Flamborough took the subject into her own 
hands, saying: “I really think Mr. Starling a very 
agreeable man, with a very proper horror of gambling, 
I have asked him to dinner to-day; and I hope, Jane, 
that you will be prepared to treat him more civilly than 
you are in the habit of doing. I could hardly believe at 
first all he told me last night about Mr. Germain, but 
every one [ asked since hasconfirmed it. He is, I should 
think, irretrievably ruined. He has, it appears, been 
dreadfully involved all this year, and his last losses will 
make his former creditors clamorous. I can’t help think- 
ing how lucky it is that you always showed a proper 
unwillingness to encourage his attentions. I own in 
that you were more clear sighted than I was myself, and 
I applaud your prudence.” 

“ Your praise, my dear mamma, you will be sorry to 
hear, is singularly ill-timed :” and she then proceeded to 
detail the proposal and acceptance of the morning be- 
fore; for which, however, Lady Flamborough was well 
prepared, though she had thought it expedient to affect 
ignorance. 

“Singularly indiscreet, indeed, you foolish girl! but 
of course it was all conditional—to depend upon my ap. 
probation—and to be at once at an end if I withheld my 
consent.” 

“There was no such stipulation. You had never 
given me to understand that there could be any doubt 
about that which seemed to you the first object in life.” 

“ But I tell you he is a ruined man—won’t have it in 
his power to make a settlement for years ; and if he was 
to marry now, he would have a grown up family, while 
his estate was still at nurse. Your own opinion, I am 
sure, my dear Jane, must be altered by what you now 
hear, which of course you could never have expected.” 

“Excuse me; it so happened that in a roundabout 
way, through an old servant, J was perfectly aware that 
Mr. Germain was an embarrassed man, and therefore 
was perfectly prepared for what has happened, when I 
accepted him.” 

Lady Flamborough looked at her daughter for a mo- 
ment, perfectly puzzled, and endeavouring to find out 
whether she could be in earnest. 

«“ Well, you are the strangest child I ever knew: this 
must be mere contradiction ; and that you should prefer 
such a shatterbrained spendthrift to Mr. Starling, who is 

just as agreeable a companion, and of whom all the 
world speaks well——” 

« You must be aware, my dear mamma, that even if I 
were disposed to agree with all the world, the time is 
past when there could be any use in discussing their 
comparative merits.” 

«| don’t know that; you can’t mean to consider this 
engagement any longer binding ?” 

«“ But indeed I do. Ishould as soon consider a change 
in worldly circumstances as a reason for deserting my 
daty if actually married, as for forfeiting my word when 
once pledged.” 

«“ Well, I see there is no use in arguing with you at 
present: in a little time you will think better of these 
things; but let me remind you, that there is no use 
either in being rude to Mr. Starling, or in proclaiming 
an engagement to which I will never consent.” 

“Tt is not a subject that I am likely to mention, unless 
questioned by somé one that has a right to do so, par- 
ticularly as I must of course wait patiently for your con- 
sent; but as to not being rude to Mr. Starling, if you 
mean by that, leading him to understand that his atten- 
tions are welcome, that is what I never did, and am not 
likely now to begin.” 

“Upon my word, Jane, your conduct to me is worse 
than Louisa’s ever was ; forshe never would have thought 
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of making such a connection as this.” But this was a 
quarter from which also Lady Flamborough was shortly 
to experience unexpected mortification. 

Lady Latimer’s fete at the beginning of June was one 
to which the world of fashion had for several days looked 
forward with expectations of unrivalled pleasure. Nor 
were they disappointed—every body was there who ought 
to have been present, and no one who ought not. The 
house was one of the best in London, and the lovely 
mistress of the revels never looked more beautiful, or 
seemed more happy. At last, even the favoured few who 
had remained there to talk over those who had not that 
privilege, had departed, and Lady Latimer, being left 
quite alone, remembered, for the first time, that his lord- 
ship had not been there all the evening. There had 
been, it is true, a house of lords that night; but this 
was an hour quite beyond peerage constitutions. Upon 
enquiry, she found that Lord Latimer had been some 
time at home, and had retired to his study below. Not 
a little inclined to reproach him for his neglect, she hur- 
iied through the brilliant wilderness, where countless 
candles shone but upon senseless hangings, and pushing 
open his study door, found Lord Latimer sitting by the 
light from a single flat candlestick, crunching a biscuit, 
sipping wine and water, and surrounded by papers, of 
which the shape was too long, and the handwriting too 


round, for any one to suppose them of an agreeable | 


nature. 

Lady Latimer, hardly observing how he was occupied, 
cried out: “ Latimer, you stupid man! you have no 
idea what you have lost. It was much the most perfect 
thing of the season. Fitzalbert positively insists upon 
my giving another.” 

«Then, I presume, Fitzalbert positively means to pay 
for it.” 

“ What do you mean—are you dreaming?” 


« Sit down, Louisa, I have much that I can no longer | 


avoid telling you. I ama very bad hand, though, even 
at talking business, much more at managing it; but the 
short of the matter is, that there must be an end of ball- 
giving, and many other follics besides. The infernal 


tool who lent me above two hundred thousand pounds, | 


has been sent for by his master before his time, obeyed 
the summons, died, and has left me to pay his executor 
instantly ; I could as soon pay the national debt. To- 
morrow there will be an execution in the house.” 

“ Whilst Lady Latimer, breathing thick and pafnfully 
with the surprise, listened to this concise but sufficiently 
explanatory statement, a confused chaos of the favourite 
images of all she was about to lose, crowded into her 
mind. The matchless splendour of her universally 
admired equipage—the studied comforts of her crowded 


boudoir—the numberless varieties of ber unrivalled ward. | 


robe—the recent éclat of her much praised fete—and all 
the other incidental expenses which had always fur- 


nished so many opportunities for the exercise of her | 


acknowledged taste—were for ever gone. 
Lord Latimer continued: “If I had even had any 


ready money to keep them at bay—but this unlucky | 


Derby has left me without a shilling at present.” 


When she heard this, her resolution was taken, and | 


removing, one after another, her splendid diamonds from 
her neck and hair, she said, eagerly, « Would this, and 
this, and this, be of any use? If so, take them, and 
use them as you like.” 

“No my dear, generous Louisa, upon no account 
would I think of that,” said Lord Latimer, much touched 
with her liberal proposal ; * besides, if for no other rea- 
son, it would avail nothing—they would be known at 
once, and the rumour of our distress would bring a hun- 
dred other harpies upon us. No, there is nothing for it, 
but to retire into the country together for a time.” 

“To Peatburn, I hope!” said Lady Latimer—« dear, 
Peatburn; if you would but go there with me again, I 
think I could almost reconcile myself to any thing. Say 
it shall be Peatburn,” said she, hanging over him, and 
kissing his forehead. 

“T think it would be rather cold at Peatburn as yet,” 
said he, « but we will see about it. For the present, a 
friend has lent me his villa at Wimbledon, where I mean 
to go to-morrow.” 


Accustomed, as Lord Latimer had long been, to think | 


with indifference of his wife, it was impossible to view, 
entirely without emotion, that beautiful figure bending 
anxiously over him, and eagerly pressing upon his ac- 
ceptance those splendid jewels which, within an hour, 
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she had so highly prized as exciting the admiration of 
hundreds. Though the long dormant feeling which 
this sight revived, was not strong enough to make him 
jump at the idea of an immediate retreat to Peatburn 
Lodge, at the very commencement of a cold June, it 
nevertheless opened to him an unexpected source of 
consolation in his distresses. 

Lord Latimer had been but too accurate in his prog- 
nostics of the coming storm. His embarrassmeuts once 
known, a torrent of unexpected claims broke in upon 
him. It was a few days after the conversation men- 
tioned above, that Germain returned to town. He had 
been engaged, almost ever since his last losses, upon a 
remote property of his, endeavouring to sell some land, 
and making the best arrangement he could of his affairs, 
and the most prompt settlement of the more pressing 
demands ; for, though he never doubted the sincerity of 
Oakley’s offer to accommodate him with any money he 
might want, yet he was very unwilling to lay himself 
under an obligation which he could not help fearing 
would not tend to the permanence of their friendship. 

Upon arriving in London, as it was not till the even- 
ing that he could meet his man of business at his cham- 
bers, Germain strolled, as a matter of course, to Lord 
Latimer’s house, not having heard what had happened. 
Raising his eyes instinctively to the windows, he was 
much amazed to see them stuck all over with bills, and 
the truth at once rushed upon his mind. The door was 
open: he entered without asking any question, and was 
met by a demand of a shilling for a catalogue. The 
sad reverse conveyed by this little incident struck him 
| forcibly. The entrance within those walls had always 
| been one of the few things which money could not pur- 








| chase. Fashion, caprice, or prejudice, might all occasion- 
| ally have exercised an undue influence in the choice of 
| its inmates; but in vain would the man of mere wealth 
have attempted to edge in more than his card—and now 
| a shilling’s worth of catalogue laid it open to every one. 

The doors were all placed ajar, and he made his way 
without impediment, straight to Lady Latimer’s boudoir. 
« And here,” thought he, “ where hardly any were al- 
lowed to penetrate, and the favoured few who were, 
| yielded so entirely to her powers of fascination, that 
| criticism would have been impossible, and admiration 
unavoidable—here now must all her littte whims and 


| wonderment of the vulgar!” 

| The course of his meditations was interrupted by the 
| free entrance, among others, of Captain and Mrs, Wil- 
| cox, who were both very busy with catalogues and pen. 
| cils marking intended purchases. The captain addressed 
| him. 


| ready. 

smashed.” 
| had huddled all the furniture of the house into this room. 
| but [ find that it was always so crowded.” 


| holsterer,” continued the captain. 
| Poor lady ! she certainly must have been very silly,” 
exclaimed Mrs. Wilcox. 


| fancies be exposed to the stupid stare or contemptuous | 


“ Pretty pickings here, sir, for those that have the | 
I am sorry, though, that my lord should have | 


“[ thought at first,” said Mrs. Wilcox, “ that they | 


“ Her ladyship ought to have been the wife of an up- | 


«And is it come to this,” thought Germain, “that | 


Lady Latimer should be tbe object of the contemptuous 
| pity of Mrs. Captain Wilcox !” 
«“ Oh, look here, Wilcox!” said the lady, “I must 
haw ‘his ‘ chaise long,’ as the French call it.” 
« Nhy, my dear, once down you'd never be able to 
| get up again:” an apprehension whieh seemed not im- 
| probable, judging by the figure of his wife. 
| « However,” said Mrs, Wilcox, “Ill soon show you.” 
| But Germain could not bear to remain to witness the 


| experiment. It seemed little less than sacrilege to him, | 


that Lady Latimer’s own chair in her favourite corner, 


| condemned to groan beneath the weight of Mrs. Wilcox. 
| Not a little distressed at the sad reverse he had just 


unexpectedly witnessed, and to the misery of which his 
to quit the house, and hurried towards that part of the 
| town where he was to find his lawyer. 


| 


where her delicate form had so lately reposed, should be | 


own difficulties made him peculiarly sensible, he hastened | 


CHAPTER XXXII. 

Oft have I heard of you, my Lord Byron, 
Before | saw you; and the world’s large tongue 
Proclaims you for a man replete with mocks, 
Full of comparisons and winding flouts, 

Which you on all estates will execute, 

That lie within the mercy of your wit 


SHAKSPEARE 


It was on the same day that Germain had been thus 
employed on his return to town, that Oakley was dining 
alone in the cotfee-room of Club. The time of 
probation fixed by Helen had almost expired, and he 
ventured to look forward to the immediate reward of his 
patience, 

There was another table laid for three in another part 
of the room, but those who were expected to occupy it 
had not arrived when he began his solitary meal. His 
back was turned towards the table; and their entrance 
taking place during a pause in his own dinner, when he 
was agreeably anticipating his future prospects, and 
apparently occupied with the evening paper, he did not 
turn round to remark who came in. 

They talked in rather an under tone; but with that 
quick ear which one 1as for his own name, he thought 
he heard his repeated in a whisper, and presently after- 
wards, in the same voice, that of Miss Mordaunt. He 
turned hastily round, and opposite to him, sitting be- 
tween two other gentlemen, he beheld Fitzalbert, and, 
as he fancied, with the saine intolerably insolent ex pres- 
sion of countenance which had disgusted him at Ger- 
main’s. He longed immediately and openly to notice 
it; but the mere mention of a name presented no tan- 
gible ground of offence. 

Sir Gregory Greenford was one of Fitzalbert’s com- 
panions; the other was an officer, on the eve of depar- 
ture to join his regiment in Portugal. They now con- 
versed together in a louder tone, and the subject was 
Germain and his losses. Fitzalbert spoke slightingly of 
him, aod mentioned rather boastfully the sums he had 
himself won of him in the course of the year. 

Oakiey could bear this no longer, and turning reund, 
said: “I believe, Mr. Fitzalbert, you consider yourself as 
much Germain’s friend as I am; but my idea of that 
character would be rather to relieve his distress, than to 
ruin him first and ridicule him afterwards.” 

This was in itself not an over-conciliatory address, 
and Oakley had condensed into his delivery of it all his 
long-suppressed dislike of Fitzalbert, who, on his side, 
answered very coolly : 

«The very natural distinction between having more 
money than you know iow to spend, and spending 
more money than you know how to get.” 

He then continued talking on the same subject to his 
two companions, saying: “ As to Germain, no Mentor 
could have saved him six months; I never saw any one 
su devotedly determined to lose.” 

« Better to lose like Germain, than win like some 
others!” audibly ejaculated Oakley ; but at the same 
moment the waiter was asking Titzalbert’s orders as to 
what claret he would choose. He therefore did not 
catch the words, and here the matter might have rested, 
but for Sir Gregory Greenford, who furnished another 
proof that a fool is the surest mischief maker, by saying 
to the military gentlemen: “'That’s meant as a cut at 
Fitz, I think.” 

The military gentleman looked grim, and shook his 
head. Fitzalbert’s attention was thus called to what had 
passed, and he turned towards Oakley ; “If you did me 
the honour to address any thing further to me, Mr. Oak- 
ley,” said he, “I have to regret that the more interesting 
occupation of choosing my claret prevented my hearing 
it. I am now perfectly at leisure.’ 

“IT don’t feel myself bound to repeat what you found 
it convenient not to hear.” 

“If you mean that I myself should have regarded it as 
not of the slightest consequence, you are quite right ; but 
as those gentlemen seem to attach some importance to it, 
I must request Sir Gregory to tell me what it was you 
said, and then I shall know whether it is worth my while 
to require you either to repeat or retract it.” 

Sir Gregory gave it word for word; and so repeated, 
it certainly seemed to convey an insinuation which 
might have been missed when originally spoken. Fitz- 
albert’s cheek reddened with indignation at the idea of 
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being suspected of foul play of which he was quite in- 


capa le, though sufficiently ready to avail himself of 


what are called “ fair advantages.” 

Mr. Oakley,” said he, “ your words certainly mean 
to impute something to somebody ; as even you, | sup- 
pose, are not Utopian enough to conceive the mere act 
of winning to any amount worse than losing, independ- 
ent of some disgrace attached to the manner of doing so. 
As this sentiment followed immediately after a lecture on 
friendship, with which you were kind enough to favour 
me, I feel myself bound to ask, what under other circum- 
stances [ certainly should not have considered possible, 
whether you meant any allusion to-me ?” 

“I stated my opinion generally ; you may apply it par- 
ticularly where you know it to be best deserved.” 

‘ Excuse me, sir; it is not a riddle you have given me 
to guess, but an accusation you have hazarded; and 
either to support or retract it, since you have presumed 
to call my character in question, you must be now pre- 
pared.” 

“Tam not prepared to think such a subject worth any 
further trouble,” replied Oakley. 

There was much in all this, and in what followed, like 
what occurs in most quarrels of a similar description, 
which both parties would have been at once ashamed 
and surprised at, had it been shown to them in writing 
on the following morning, and which is therefore very 
little worth commemorating. It is sufficient to state, 
that it led to the application of words which are rarely 
uttered, and still more rarely retracted. The inevitable 
result must have been guessed. A meeting was arranged 
fur the next morning, and in this instance the time and 
place were rather unusually fixed by the two principals, 
who felt too much mutual animosity to allow the inter- 
vention of any other parties to delay the settlement of so 
important a point. 

Fitzalbert immediately despatched a note to Lord Lati- 
mer, desiring to see him on particularly urgent business, 
without mentioning what it was. The military friend, 
who had dined with him, was to set out that very night 
to join his regiment in Portugal ; and Fitzalbert was not 
at all desirous to trust the arrangement of so serious an 
affair to Sir Gregory Greenford. 

Oakley, on his part, his habits being little gregarious, 
was rather at a loss for a second, even had he been aware 
of Germain’s return to London; and bis having been 
innocently enough the cause of the immediate quarrel 
would have put him out of the question. He accident- 
ally met a casual house of commons acquaintance in the 
street, and not having any one with whom he was more 
intimate, to whom he could apply, he asked and obtained 
of him a promise to accompany him in the moraing to 
Wimbledon. 

When Lord Latimer received Fitzalbert’s note, he 
hastened up to town immediately, and repaired straight 
to the club, where he found his friend still awaiting him. 
Upon its being mentioned to him with whom the quarrel 
was, he at first positively declined having any thing to 
do with it, and that, he said, for reasons of a private 
nature which had been mentioned to him in confidence 
that day, but which had no reference whatever to Fitz- 
albert. 

« But,” said Fitzalbert, “hear at least the whole case, 
and then say whether you think I am in a situation in 
which you are prepared to desert me.” 

When the quarrel was detailed to Lord Latimer from 
the beginning, the unprovoked nature of the attack in- 
ferred from Oakley’s words by Fitzalbert, and the odious 
imputation upon bis honour, which had been first in- 
sinuated and afterwards maintained, was fairly submitted 
to his consideration, he shook his head, and said, “ Cer- 
tainly no concession can originate with you.” After 
thinking a little, he continued: “ And you are really 
anxious that I should be your second in this affair?” 

“T consider it of the highest possible importance. I 
told Greenford, who was present at the time, that I had 
written to you for that purpose, and should you decline, 
the most disadvantageous constructions will be put upon 
my conduct.” 

«“ Well,” said Lord Latimer, “allow me but another 
hoar to act as a free agent on my own account, and then, 
if you still require me, of course I will not disappoint 
you.” 

It was with a heavy heart, and very faint hopes of 
success, that Lord Latimer went direct from the club to 
Oakley’s house. 
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Since the Latimers had retired to their friend’s villa at 
Wimbledon, they had of course been much alone, and 
habits of confidence had revived between them. Within 
the last two days, they had been joined by Helen. Lady 
Latimer felt it impossible to conceal from her husband 
the delights she felt at the happy prospects of her friend; 
and she obtained permission to communicate them at 
once to him, particularly as this seemed to be a very 
| good opportunity for at once putting an end to the 
| foolish coolness between him and Oakley, which had 
continued ever since the election. 

Lord Latimer was delighted with what he heard ; for 
| even amidst so many other pursuits, he had not been be- 
fore insensible to Helen’s merits, and the good sense and 
good feeling which she showed in her conversations with 
Lady Latimer on the subject of their present distresses, 
had confirmed his former very favourable impression. 
He therefore had, that very evening, readily undertaken, 
at Lady Latimer’s request, to ride up on the morrow, 
| the day of the expiration of Helen’s mourning, to Lon- 
don, to extend a friendly hand to Oakley, and bring him 
down with him to see his betrothed bride, a distinction 
which, they none of them doubted, would at once make 
| Oakley forget any soreness he might once have felt 
| towards a now-welcome ambassador. 

As Lord Latimer slowly walked towards Oakley’s, 
| in vain endeavouring to make up his mind as to how he 
was to execute the difficult task with which he had 
| charged himself, the sad contrast between his present 

business, and the happy mission on which he expected 
| to have been sent, oppressed him heavily, and of the still 
| more melancholy catastrophe to which it might lead he 
could not bear to think. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 


I thank you, gracious lord, 
For all your fair endeavours ; and entreat 
Out of a new sad soul, that you vouchsafe 
In your rich wisdom, to excuse, or hide 
The liberal opposition of my spirits, 
If over boldly I have borne myself 
In the converse of breath, 


SHAKSPEARE. 


Lord Latimer had much difficulty in obtaining ad- 
inittance to Oakley. The servants said that their master 
had returned home, but had retired to his library, and 
given directions that he should not be disturbed. How- 

| ever, upon Lord Latimer’s insisting that they should take 
in his name, this was at length done; and very shortly 
afterwards he was ushered into the library—a long, low, 

| gloomy looking apartment, at one end of which Oakley 
was seated, busily engaged in writing. He rose to re- 

|ceive Lord Latimer, and, motioning him to a chair, 
said: “ I presume, my lord, that you come on the part 
of Mr. Fitzalbert—if so, and there is any thing else to 

| arrange, you will oblige me by communicating with my 

friend, Mr. Sandford.” 

|. “ You mistake; it is on my own part I come, and it 

| is with yourself that I wish to communicate.” 

| JT own you surprise me: perhaps then some other 

| time will answer your purpose : at present I am engaged 

| on very particular business.” 

| «It is on that very business that I wish to speak to 

| you.” 

“ That can hardly be—uninvited by me, unautho- 
rised by the other party ——” 

“ My character,” said Lord Latimer, avoiding a direct 
answer, “does not often lead me to undertake the 
management of other people’s concerns: on the con- 
| trary, I oftener neglect even my own; but, at the risk of 
| being reckoned officious, I cannot allow this affair to 
| proceed further without doing my utmost to prevent it. 
| It is a very foolish business, Mr. Oakley.” 
| Allow me toask you, my lord, from whom you have 
| derived the account of this foolish business ?” 

« From Mr. Fitzalbert.” 

«“ Then you can hardly expect me to agree with 
| you in an opinion of it which you derive from such a 
source.” 

«“ You have not lived much in the world, Mr Oakley ; 
Ihave; and nobody who knows me will suspect that 
|if I thought your honour at all concerned in the prose- 

cution of this affair, I would put any impediment in the 








| 
| 
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it as speedily as -possible to its inevitable conclusion : 
but I cannot think it necessary that you should bind 
yourself down to maintain a few hasty words spoken in 
a moment of irritation, and probably without very ac. 
curately weighing their import.” 

“ Bat this is not exactly the case. Circumstances 
led me irresistibly to give my real opinion of Mr. Fitz. 
albert. It is not often in the intercourse of society that 
one is called to do so of any man; but having chosen to 
avail myself of an opportunity in this instance, I cer. 
tainly shall not retract it. And having said thus much, 
I think, my lord, it cannot be unexpected by you, if] 
ask what has so suddenly given your lordship an interest 
in my concerns ?” 

“1 thought you might have guessed the source of 
that interest, which undoubtedly must otherwise appear 
extraordinary. Lady Latimer has a friend, Mr. Oakley, 
at present staying with us, on whose account I hoped 
to-morrow to have seen you on a different footing, hav- 
ing been deputed to announce to you the termination of 
her mourning. If you ask what it is that brings me 
here now, it is anxiety for her happiness, which I would 
not see wantonly hazarded.” 

«“ That is a part of the subject on which I have en- 
deavoured to avoid thinking,” said Oakley, after a deep 
sigh. 

« And why so! Were the quarrel unavoidable, I 
should be the last person to bring forward this or any 
other topic which might unman you; but I cannot 
endure, that rather than own yourself in the wrong, 
when you most undoubtedly are so; you should run the 
risk of rendering her miserable for life, who has already 
had sorrow enough.” 

Lord Latimer stopped—and there was a long pause 
of anxious expectation on his part, and an evident agita- 
tion on that of Oakley, who, at length, in a softened 
tone enquired: « What then is the course which you 
recommend ?” 

“Tt is a state of things which appears to me to offer 
no alternative: the same line of conduct which if I was 
already acting for Fitzalbert, as I perhaps shall be, I 
should then deem satisfactory to him, is the only one 
which in sincere good will, I should recommend to you 
te adopt—to disclaim most distinctly any allusion to him 
in the discreditable insinuations you let fall, and to 
apologise for those hasty expressions which afterwards 
gave a colour to such an application of your words.” 

“ That is quite out of the question !’ Oakley warmly 
exclaimed: “ humble myself before htm 1—Never ?” 

“ Tt is certainly not pleasant to own one’s self in the 
wrong, but it is better than to continue so knowing 
and not acknowledging it. The fault originated with 
you.” 

“ But I do not consider myself to have been in the 
wrong. What I said of Fitzalbert is what I really 
think.” 

“ On what grounds do you rest that opinion? Have 
you any proofs ?” 

“ Proofs !—not perhaps any positive facts—but be- 
sides the enormous sums lost by Germain within a 
year, of which Fitzalbert has won by much the largest 
portion re 

“ That will not do,” interrupted Lord Latimer, pro- 
voked at Oakley’s attempting to draw an inference 
which he thought so monstrous; “ you yourself must 
perceive at once there is no argument in that.” 

« Well, perhaps not. I do not mean to insist upon 
it; but to come to the point at once—whether I was 
thoroughly justified in saying what I did without some 
proof which I could bring forward, it is now uselsss to 
discuss. Confirmed and credited, or not, my opinion 
still remains the same; and to say that I did not mean 
Mr. Fitzalbert in what I said, is a falsehood to which ! 
never will stoop, and therefore % 

« One moment—will it alter your opinion, and con- 
sequently your conduct, if I state to you, that having 
known Fitzalbert all my life as fond of play, and gene- 
rally successful, I give you my honour I believe him to 
be incapable of any thing ungentlemanlike !” 

“That is a point which I had rather not discuss 
with you. It is a test by which you must excuse me if 
I decline to try my opinion. It is sufficient that if I 
were to attempt to say I did not mean any attack upon 
Fitzalbert, my look would belie my words, and I should 
degrade myself without being believed. ‘This being the 
case, I have only to return you my most sincere thanks 
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YES AND NO. 





for your kind intentions, ~ seuindieg you at the same 
time that there can be no use in pressing the matter 
further. 

At this hint Lord Latimer slowly and unwillingly 
rose to depart, saying: “I am very sorry Mr. Oakley, 
that we part thus: when next we meet I shall probably 
be employed by Fitzalbert. I would enter into no en- 
gagement till I had endeavoured to accommodate matters 
on my own responsibility. Having failed in this, and 
feeling that Fitzalbert has been subjected by you to 
odious imputations upon his character, which I utterly 
disbelieve, I cannot, without gross injustice, refuse to 
accompany him. When there it will be my endeavour 
to keep the door open fur accommodation to the last 
moment, hoping that you may see reason to alter your 
unfortunate determination; and then I shall accept that 
as satisfactory to Fitzalbert, which I beg leave earnestly 
to repeat to you as the best advice | can give as a gentle- 
man and a man of the world.” Oakley shook his head, 
but parted with Lord Latimer with more cordiality than 
an hour before he would have thought it possible he 
could have felt towards him. 

When Lord Latimer returned to the club, he com- 
municated to Fitzalbert his vain attempt to bring Oakley 


to reason, without, however, dwelling fully upon the | 


«T} 


obstinacy he had shown. “ Oh!” said Fitzalbert, 
don’t desire the man’s life; only let him make me an 
explicit apology before Sir Gregory Greenford, who was 
present, and write by the first Lisbon mail to my friend, 
the major, who is off for Portugal, to say that he has 
done so, and I am satisfied; but he must unsay every 
word of it, or by the powers that made him, I shall 
certainly shoot him!’ 

Lord Latimer shuddered as he recollected the consum- 
mate skill of the person who said this. 

When Oakley was left to himself, it was in vain that 
he endeavoured to banish from his mind those consider- 
ations which had been pressed upon his attention by 
Lord Latimer. His attempts to do so were considerably 
impeded by his finding it impossible even to satisfy him- 
self with his own conduct in the affair, He had been so 
long accustomed to view Fitzalbert personally with 
dislike, and to think of his character with distrust, that 
in his own opinion he had set him down as little better 
than a sharper. But in vain he now attempted to fix 


upon any ostensible grounds for such an imputation— | 
and was he to risk his own life, and attempt that of his | 


adversary, in the obstinate support of a mere suspicion ? 
This was a state of things to which he could not look 
forward with satisfaction, and yet the alternative was 
one which he could never adopt—to be forced to assert 
that he meant no allusion to Fitzalbert in those insinua- 
tions, which he felt that those who had heard him must 
still remain convinced could bear no other construction, 
and which, had they been in themselves doubtful, had 


been rendered more obvious by the angry altercation | 


which followed. And was he then to submit to be 
branded in the eyes of the world as one who had mali- 
ciously hazarded groundless accusations, and afterwards 
wanted courage to support them ? 

This Jast consideration was conclusive; and though 
he could not contemplate the situation in which he had 
placed himself without some self reproach, as well as un- 
easiness, he no longer had any doubts as to the inevitable 
course he must pursue. 

Neither of the principals passed so restless a night as 
Lord Latimer. He could not at all combat his melan- 
choly forbodings as to how different a day the morrow 
might prove to those he had left behind at Wimbledon, 
from that which they fondly anticipated. His mind | 
always required some object of interest to occupy it: 
and during his present pecuniary difficulties, and his 
consequent retirement from those gay scenes whose ex- 
citement had always been at his command, his attention 
had been much engrossed by the unexpected prospects 
of Helen, for whom he felt a sincere regard. 

When he received Fitzalbert’s note, guessing the sort 
of business on which he was summoned, he had made 
his own affairs, at that time naturally requiring much of 
his attention, an excuse for going to town, stating that 
he should not return till the morning. 

“ And then mind,” said Lady Latimer, “ T shall not 
forgive you unless you bring Mr. Oakley back with you.” 
Helen said nothing; but the expression of her counte- 
nance as Lady Latimer said this, still recurred to him 
every time he attempted to compose himself to sleep. 








Wimbledon Common had been mentioned between 
Oakley and Fitzalbert, as the appointed place of meeting. 
Heavily the morning dawned which was to light them 
on their cheerless way. ‘The air was cold and chill, and 
a fog, unusually thick for the time of vear, gathered 
round their carriages, and almost impeded their progress. 
Little communication passed between Oakley and Mr. 
Sandford. The latter was always rather afraid of Oak- 
ley ; and embarrassed at the task he had undertaken, 
which he had only accepted from not knowing how to 
refuse, and which Oakley would never have asked of him 
but from accidentally meeting him, and not knowing 
how, at such short notice, to procure another second. 

Fitzalbert was much more amusing than Lord Latimer, 
yet the flow of his fun was not so natural as usual ; 
even to the coolest, it is no exhilarating destination. 
“The last time I was up at this unconscionable hour it 
was just such another foggy morning. I was at your 
place then, by-the-by—Peatburn. It rather interfered 
with my shvoting then too.’ 

Lord Latimer not making any attempt to muster even 
a smile at this misplaced pleasantry, Fitzalbert relapsed 
into silence, and occupied himself in watching the pro- 
gress of the fog, which slowly rolled away as they ap- 
proached the higher ground to which they were bound. 
Arrived there, both parties left their carriages, and pro- 
ceeded on foot to a more retired part of the heath. As 
Fitzalbert strode on before, Lord Latimer stopped a little 
for Oakley, who was following with Mr. Sandford, and 
once more addressed him. “I wish you would allow 
me to think Mr. Oakley, that you have better considered 
what I suggested last night. It is not by any means too 
| late.” 

« Any thing that you‘have now to communicate to me, 
my lord, had better be addressed through my friend, Mr. 
Sandford ; but if he makes any appeal to me, I should 
certainly say that I did not come here to be bullied, and 
that any interruption, or hesitation, at this moment, un- 
less on some fresh ground,” must certainly have that 
appearance. 

Lord Latimer looked 
see no attempt, on his 
negotiation, and as they had now reached the ground, 
he could only hope that, after the first fire, the renewed 
| attempts he then determined to make at explanation, 
might be more successful, as the idea of misconstruction, 
as to his motives, which seemed to influence Oakley’s 
| conduct, would then no longer have the same weight. 

Fitzalbert had been led to expect, from what Lord 
Latimer told him the evening before, that Oakley, in his 
cooler moments, would see the unjustifiable nature of 
the imputations he had ventured, and he was therefore 
more exasperated at the obstinacy with which he ap- 
peared now to defend them. 

It was arranged by Lord Latimer, with the concur- 
rence of his coadjutor, that to avoid premeditati ion, the 
parties should not face each other till a given signal— 
that they should then immediately level their pistols and 
fire. 

At the given signal Oakley turned round and stretched 
forth his arm steadily, but with what accuracy of aim 
was never known. Fitzalbert, upon facing his adversary, 

raised his hand with apparent carelessness, but, as it 
proved, with too fatal precision, for almost within the 
same second of time in which the instrument of death 
reached the Jevel of his unerring eye, Oakley staggered 
and fell. 

All the parties. among whom was a surgeon, who had 
| been brought down on purpose, hastened to his assist- 
ance. As soon as Oakley could speak, the first person 
he addressed was Fitzalbert. 

* You had better go—I feel you had—but first, 
these gentlemen—you could do no otherwise than you 
did. The blame was entirely my own—most heartily 
do I forgive you.” 

It was some time before the medical gentleman thought 
it safe to move Oakley at all, as the ball appeared to be 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the lungs; but when 
a litter was procured, as it was highly important that he | 
should be carried as short a distance as possible, they 
attempted to remove him to Lord Latimer’s villa at 
Wimbledon, 


at Mr. Sandford, but he could 
part, at any opening for further 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. * 
Speak, is't so? 
If it be so, you have wound a goodly clue ; 
If it be not, forswear ‘t; howe’er, I charge thee, 
As heaven shall work in me for mine avail, 
To tell me truly. 
SHAKSPEARE. 
Lady Latimer and Helen had that morning, after 
weakfast, been talking over the future prospects of the 
atter, 
‘I only hope, my dear Helen,” said Lady Latimer, 
that you may be as happy as you deserve to be. The 
loubts I have expressed as to seme parts of Mr. Oakley’s 


sharacter, have only been stated that you might early 


| correct their evil tendency, not from any desire to take 


value of your very promising prospects; and 
for letter writing ; for before 


from the 
now, having said thus much, 
post-time, I trust, one may announce it as certain.” 

Soon after Lady Latimer had retired at one door, Lord 
Latimer came in at the other. Helen’s back was turned 
towards him, and he advanced hastily to her, evidently 
mistaking her for Lady Latimer; for, upon perceiving 
who it was, he shrunk back with an expression which 
did not escape her observation, and immediately conveyed 
a foreboding of some evil tidings to her. 

“ Where is he ?—will he not come?” she abruptly 
enquired ; though it was the first time that the subject of 
Oakley had escaped her lips to the ears of Lord Latimer. 

In the course of a complicated intercourse with the 
world, Lord Latimer had, of course, often been placed in 
situations of embarrassment and difficulty, but he had 
never felt so unequal to any thing as to the painful task 
of having to break to the interesting orphan-girl before 
him the sudden overthrow—the utter extinction—of all 
her fond hopes brilliant expec He could 
only stammer out: “ He is, I believe, house.” 

“Where? Why not here ?”’ 

“He is hurt—rather—I fear; 
much.” 

A servant came in whose manner was evidently con- 
fused and disturbed, Lord Latimer could 
motion him to silence, he said: «The doctor, my lord, 
must see you again immediately.” 

Lord Latimer could not but feel partially relieved by this 
from his difficult duty—He said: 
return immediately, Miss Mordaunt, and you 
all—but compose yourself—I trust there is 
still hope,”—and he hastily left the room. 

“ Hope!” cried Helen, bewildered. 
what has happened ?” 

The idea that first suggested itself was of a fall from 


tations. 
in the 
anxiously asked, 

but, I trust, not very 


and 


she 


and before 


momentary 
“1 will 
shall know 


escape 


” Good Ged ! 


his horse, other accident in coming down; for 
that there should have been a quarrel—a due]—and yet 
that he should be there, was an idea that with no appa- 
could have presented itself. A few 
Latimer’s return in a state of 
trembling anxiety, longer able to bear the 
agonising suspense, staggered tothe stairs. At the 
head of the first flight there was a half open door, through 
which she fancied she heard Lord Latimer’s voice in low 
and earnest conversation. She succeeded in reaching 
that door. It opened into a dressing-room, but there 
was no longer any one Opposite to that, through 
which she had entered, there was another door closed— 
they must have disappeared through that—and Oakley 
must be there. Endeavouring to compose her scattered 
spirits, she retired to the open window, g apg for breath, 

and overcome with apprehension. Whilst she remained 
here, half hid by the falling curtains, Lord Latimer and 

the surgeon came through from the inner room without 


or some 


rent probability 
moments she waited Lord 
when, no 


she 


in it, 


seeing her. 
“* No hope, my lord, no hope!” 
«he may linger a few hours longer, but he is mortally 


said the medical man: 


wounded.” 

«“ Poor Helen! said Lord Latimer, and 
on. 

She made an attempt to stop them, and enquire fur- 
ther, but the words died away on her lips. She then 
determined to enter Oakley’s apartment, and with her 
own eyes learn the worst; a moment of irresolution and 
«“ This is no time for such 

Endeavouring to gather 


they passed 


maiden modesty succeeded. 

considerations,” thought she. 
strength for effort, she leaned, in passing, 
against the back of an arm-chair, when, with freezing 
horror, she perceived that one side of it was wet with 


this great 
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blood. Revolting from thence, her eye wandered un- 
consciously to the table, where the pistols had been care- 
lessly thrown, and the whole dreadful catastrophe rushed 
at once upon her mind, 

When, by the exertion of the most extraordinary self- 
command, she had so far recovered as to attempt enter- 
ing Oakley’s room, she beheld him stretched on the bed, 
his eyes half closed, his countenance, which was natu- 
rally pale, but little altered. She glided in so softly that 
he was not at first conscious of her entrance. She 
dropped gently on her knees by the side of his bed, and 
taking his hand in hers, bathed it with her tears. 

“ Helen, sweet Helen !” murmured Oakley, and words 
of comfort were rising to bis lips; but when he looked 
at the orphan girl, and recollected that be was all in all 
to her, the half formed phrase of consolation choked 
him, as he felt that such attempt would be a mockery 
to the desolation of her heart, and he could only feebly 
and indistinctly repeat: “ Poor—poor Helen!” 

He never spoke more: and when Lord Latimer, a 
few minutes afterwards, entered the apartment, having, 


in vain, sought Helen elsewhere, he found her senseless 
on the dead body of her lover; and when returning 
consciousness brought a knowledge of the events that 
had blasted her happiness for ever, the distraction that 
followed rendered her recovery from that death-like 
swoon a thing which it was doubtful whether ber friends 
durst rejoice at. 


= 
CHAPTER XXXV. 
CONCLUSION, 


Our revels now are ended ; these our actors 
As I foretold you, were all spirits, and 
Are melted into air, into thin air 
SHAKSPEARE. 


By Oakley’s will, which bore the date of the evening 
before the duel, and in framing which he had been en- 
gaged when visited by Lord Latimer, his immense pro- 
perty was divided between Helen and Germain. To 
Miss Mordaunt was left Rockington Castle, (where his 
interview with her father had taken place,) and all his 
other detached property of every description. ‘To Ger- 
main he bequeathed, with many kind expressions of re- 
gard, the fine estate of Goldsborough Park and _ its 
appendages. 

After a time Helen retired to Rockington Castle, where 
she soon found ainple employment of a tranquil nature, 
best suited to the state of her feelings, in restoring the 
deserted dwellings, which now disfigured that property, 
to their former cheerful condition; and it was not long 
before she felt to a certain degree consoled, in the active 
exercise of that Christian charity and universal benevo- 
lence which bronght with it its own reward in the 
striking contrast it furnished to the withering influence 
of her father’s misanthropy. 

Fitzalbert had hurried abroad the very morning of the 
duel, and returned, after a time, much changed in charac- 
ter and sobered in spirits, by the sad remembrance which, 
in spite of every effort to suppress it, would rise again 
every day, almost every hour,—that he had deprived a 
fellow-creature of life. 

Lady Flamborough remarked, even during the very 
first days when people were still talking of the duel, 
that, in spite of ali his foibles, Germain had always been 
her favourite. Need it be added that she had been the 
first to learn the settlement of the Goldsborough Park 
estate 7 

Fortune seemed at this iime to favour all her lady- 
ship’s schemes; for Sir Gregory at length made up his 
mighty mind to propose to Lady Caroline. It need 
hardly be added that he obtained the lady, though be did 
not at the same time obtain her fortune of ten thousand 
pounds, which he was obliged to transfer to his new 
brother-in-law, Lord Latimer. For though his lordship 
had been obliged to sell off all his stud, yet in other 
hands the yearling colt, against which Sir Gregory had 
so rashly not only hazarded an opinion, but betted ten 
thousand pounds, won the produce stakes in a canter— 
and this windfall was very welcome to Lord Latimer, 
who was at the time economising abroad. 

Mr. and Lady Jane Germain retired to Goldsborough 
Park for the honeymoon, and afterwards passed much of 
their time at that delightful place. If there was any 


drawhack to Germain’s enjoyment of it, it certainly arose 


i 


| from the unfortunate propinquity of Wilcox House. He 
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was but too often in the habit of seeing in the person of 
the idol of his boyish fancy, the mistress of that man- 
sion, a perpetual memento of the fallibility of human 
taste. However, he managed so far to outlive his feel- 
ings on this subject as to go very satisfactorily through 
the duties of neighbourhood; and at the annual dinner, 
there, to which he and Lady Jane were always invited, 
he regularly availed himself, as a signal for their - 
ture, of the moment when Mrs. Wilcox (no longer able, 
even in honour of her guests, to resist her daily after- 
noon doze) was stretched at ful! length on the identical 
fauteuil which she had purchased at Lady Latimer’s 
sale. - 

The polttical changes which have lately occurred, have 
made Lady Boreton acquiesce very readily in Germain’s 
continuing a member for the county, as there no longer 
exists any substantial difference between them. 

In domestic affairs, if Germain has not yet learned to 
think for himself, he at least allows Lady Jane the ex- 
elusive privilege of thinking for him—a custom in which 
he is countenanced by many more worthy men than 
would choose to acknowledge it: and by whatever pri- 
vate arrangement such a happy result is produced, it is 
undoubtedly to be desired, that those who are to pass 
their lives together, should somehow concur in the suit- 
able and timely alternate application of those two most 
important monosy!lables— 


YES anno NO. 





From the American Journal. 
Memoir 


OF THE LIFE AND CHARACTER OF 


NATHANIEL BOWDITCH, LL. D.F.R.S. 


BY REV. ALEXANDER YOUNG. 

Nathariel Bowditch was born at Salem, in the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts, on the 26th day of March, 
1773. He was the fourth child of Habakkuk and Mary 
Ingersoll Bowditch. His ancestors, for three generations, 
had been shipmasters, and his father, on retiring from 
that perilous mode of hard industry, carried on the trade 
of a cooper, by which he gained a scanty and precarious 
subsistence for a family of seven children. 

I had a curiosity to trace up the life of this wonderful 
man, if possible, to his childhood, to ascertain his early 
character and powers, and the influences under which 
his heart and mind had been formed. Accordingly, on 
a recent visit to Salem, I took a walk of some two or 
three miles, to see a house where he used to say that he 
and his mother had lived when he was as yet hardly ad- 
vanced beyond infancy. My walk brought me among 
the pleasant farm-houses of a retired hamlet in Essex 
county ; and I found the plain two-story house,* with 
but two small rooms in it, where he dwelt with his 
mother; and I saw the chamber window where he said 
she used to sit and show him “the new moon with the 
old moon in her arm,” and, with the poetical superstition 
of a sailor’s wife, jingle the silver in her pocket that her 
husband might have good luck, and she good tidings 
from him, far off upon the sea. I entered that house 
and two others in the vicinity, and found three ancient 
women who knew her well, and remembered her won- 
derful boy. I sat down by their firesides and listened 
with greedy ear to the story, which they gladly told me, 
of that remarkable child, remarkable for his early good. 
ness as well as for his early greatness. ‘Their words, 
uttered in the plain, hearty English of the yeomanry of 
New England, I took down from their lips, and now 
give them without any alteration or improvement what- | 
ever, 

The first one I interrogated said that « Nat was a like- 
ly, clever, thoughtful boy. Learning came natural to | 
him; and his mother used to say that he would make | 
something or nothing.” I asked her whether she had | 
ever heard what became of him. ‘“ O yes,” she replied, 
“he became a great man, and went to Boston, and had 





* This house is in Danvers, near the junction of seve- 
ral roads, this side of the Derby farm. 


a*mighty deal of learning.” “ What kind of learning ?” 
I asked. “ Why,” she answered, “I believe he was a 
pilot, and knew how to steer all the vessels.” This 
evidently was her simple and confused idea of “The 
Practical Navigator.” 

The second old lady stated that “ Nat went to school 
to her aunt, in the revolutionary war, in the house where 
we were then sitting, when he was about three years 
old, and that she took mightily to him, and that he was 
the best scholar she ever had. He learnt amazing fast, 
for his mind was fully given to it. He did not seem 
like other children ; he seemed better. His mother was 
a beautiful, nice woman,” 

The third old lady said that « Nat was a little, still 
creature; and his mother a mighty free, good-natured 
woman. She used to say, ‘ Who shouldn’t be cheerly 
if a Christian shouldn’t ” Her children took after her, 
and she had a particular way of guarding them against 
evil.” 

These I testify to be their very words, as I penciled 
them down at the time. And they show, I think, very 
clearly the influence of the mother’s mind and heart 
upon the character of her son. Of that mother, in after 
life. and to its close, he often spoke in terms of the high- 
est admiration and the strongest affection, and in his 
earnest manner would say—* My mother loved me— 
idolised me—worshiped me.” 

After leaving the dame’s school, the only other in- 
struction he ever received was obtained at the schools of 
his native town, which were wholly inadequate to fur- 
nish even the groundwork and elements of a respectable 
education. I have heard it stated, on the authority of 
one of his school-fellows, that the only book in their 
school was a dictionary, which belonged to the master, 
who gave out the words from it to be spelt by the boys, 
I have likewise been told by one who lived in Salem at 
the time, that the master of this school, a person of vio- 
lent temper, gave young Bowditch, when he was about 
five or six years old, a very difficult sum in arithmetic 
to perform. His scholar went to his dtsk, and soon 
afterwards brought up his slate with the question solved. 
The master, surprised at the suddenness of his return, 
asked him who had been doing the sum for him; and 
on answering “ Nobody—I did it myself,” he gave him 
a severe chastisement for /ying, rot believing it possible 
that he could, of himself, without any assistance, perform 
so difficult a question. 

But the advantages of school, such as they were, he 
was obliged to forego at the early age of ten years, “ his 
poverty and not his will consenting,” that he might go 
into his father’s shop and help to support the family. 
He was soon, however, transferred as an apprentice to a 
ship-chandler, and afterwards became a clerk in a large 
establishment of the same kind, where he continued 
until he went to sea, It was whilst he was an appren- 
tice in the ship-chandler’s shop that he first manifested 
that strong bent, or what is commonly called an original 
genius, for mathematical pursuits. Every moment that 
he could snatch from the counter, was given to the slate. 
An old gentleman, who used frequently to visit the shop, 
said to his wife one day, on returning home, “ I never go 
into that shop but I see that boy ciphering and figuring 
away on his slate, as if his very life depended upon it; 
and if he goes on at this rate, as he has begun, I should 
not at all wonder if, at last, in the course of time, he 
should get to be an almanac-maker'!’—this being, in his 
view, the summit of mathematical attainment. The 
expectation was speedily fulfilled, for in the year 1788, 
when he was only fifteen years old, he actually made an 
almanac for the year 1790, containing all the usual tables, 
calculations of the eclipses aad other phenomena, and 
even the customary predictions of the weather. The 
original manuscript is still in the possession of his family. 

From his earliest years, he seems to have had an ar- 
dent love of reading, and he has been heard to say that, 
even when quite young, he read through the whole of 
Chambers’s Cyclopedia, in two large folio volumes, with- 
out omitting a single article. 

He sailed on his first voyage on the 11th of January, 
1795, at the age of twenty-two, in the capacity of cap- 
tain’s clerk, on board the ship Henry of Salem, owned 


| by Elias Hasket Derby, Esq., and commanded by Cap- 


tain Henry Prince, who still lives to glory in the fame of 
his clerk. Captain Jobn Gibaut, with whom young 
Bowditch had been engaged the year before in taking a 


survey of Salem, had previously been appointed to the 
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command of the ship, and had invited his friend to ac- 
company him as clerk. He consented; but in conse- 
quence of some misunderstanding subsequently springing 
up between the owner of the ship and Captain Gibaut, 
he relinquished the command, and of course his agree- 
ment with his friend was at an end. Mr, Derby, how- 
ever, on the appointment of Captain Prince, said to him, 
“ Do you know young Bowditch?” « Yes, very well.” 
« How should you like to have him go in the ship with 
you?” “I should like it above all things,” said the 
captain. He accordingly went on board as clerk, although 
his name was entered on the shipping papers as second 
mate. The ship sailed for the Isle of Bourbon, and re- 
turned home after an absence of exactly one year. 

His second voyage was made as supercargo on board 
the ship Astrea, of Salem, belonging to the same owner, 
and commanded by the same captain. The vessel sailed 
in March, 1796, to Lisbon, touched at Madeira, and then 
proceeded to Manilla, and arrived at Salem in May, 1797, 
after an absence of fourteen months. 

At Madeira, the captain and supercargo were very 
politely received by Mr. Pintard, the American consul 
there, to whose house the ship was consigned, and were 
frequently invited to dine with his family. Mrs. Pintard 
had heard from another American ship master that the 
young supercargo was “a great calculator,” and she felt 
a curiosity to test his capacities. Accordingly, she said 
to him one day at dinner, “ Mr. Bowditch, I have a ques- 
tion which I should like to have you answer. Some 
years since,” naming the time, “I received a legacy in 
Ireland. The money was there invested, and remained 
some time on interest; the amount was subsequenily 
remitted to England, where the interest likewise accumu- 
lated; and lately the whole amount has been remitted to 
me here. What sum ought I to receive?” She of course 
mentioned the precise dates of the several remittances, 
as she went along. Mr. Bowditch laid down his knife 
and fork, said it was a little difficult, on account of the 
difference of currency and the number of the remittances; 
but squeezing the tips 06 his fingers, he said, in about 
two minutes, “ The sum you should receive is eight hun- 
dred and forty-three pounds fifteen shillings six and a 
quarter pence.” « Well, Mr. Clerk,” said Mrs, Pintard 
to the head clerk of the, house, an elderly person, who 
was estcemed a very skilful accountant, “ you have been 
figuring it out for me on paper; has he got it right?” 
“Yes, madam,” said the clerk, taking his long calculation 
out of his pocket, “he has got it exactly. And 1 ven- 
ture to say, that there is not another man on the island 
that can do it in two hours.” 

“In August, 1798, he sailed in the same ship with 
Captain Prince, on his third voyage, to Cadiz, thence to 
the Mediterranean, loaded at Alicant, aad arrived in Sa- 
lem in April, 1799. 

On the voyage from Cadiz to Alicant, they were chased 
by a French privateer, and having a strong armament of 
nineteen guns, they prepared for action. The pest as- 
signed to Bowditch was the cabin, and his duty was to 
hand the powder upon deck. In the midst of the pre- 


pirations for the engagement, Captain Prince had a | 


curiosity to look into the cabin, and see whether all things 
were going on right there; and, to his astonishment, he 
found Bowditch calmly sitting at the table, with his slate 
and pencil, and figuring away as usual. Thething was so 
ludicrous, that Captain Prince burst out a laughing, and 
said, “ Well, Mr. Bowditch, can you be making your 
will now?” « Yes,” was his good-natured reply. After 
this affair, (the French privateer having hauled off with- 
out molesting them,) the supercargo requested to be 
stationed at one of the guns, and his request was granted. 
Captain Prince testifies, that in all cases of danger, he 
manifested great firmness and presence of mind. 

The fourth and last voyage which they made together, 
was in the same ship from Boston to Batavia and Ma- 
nilla. They sailed in August, 1799, and returned home 
in September, 1800. 

On their arrival at Manilla,a Scotchman, by the name 
of Murray, asked Captain Prince how he contrived to find 
the way there, through such a long, perplexing, and 
dangerous navigation, and in the face of the northeast 
monsoon, by mere dead reckoning, without the use of 
lunars—it being a common notion at that lime, that the 
Americans knew nothing about working lunar observa- 
tions. Captain Prince told him tbat he had a crew of 
twelve men, every one of whom could take and work a 
lunar observation as well, for all practical purposes, as 





Sir Isaac Newton himself, were he alive. Murray was | 
perfectly astounded at this, and actually went down to | 
the landing place, one Sunday morning, to see this know- | 
ing crew come ashore. 

Mr. Bowditch was present at this conversation, and as 
Captain Prince says, sat “as modest as a maid,” said | 
not a word, but held his slate-pencil in his mouth. An- | 
other person on the island, a broker, by the name of | 
Kean, who was present, said to Murray, “If you knew | 
as much as I do about that ship Astrea, you wouldn’t 
talk quite so glib.” “ Why not? what do you know 
about her?” « Why, sir, I know that there is more 
knowledge of navigation on board that ship, than there | 
ever was in all the vessels that ever floated in Manilla | 
Bay.” 

The knowledge which these common sailors had ac- 
quired of navigation, had been imparted to them by the 
kindness of Mr. Bowditch, Captain Prince relates that | 
one day the supercargo said to him, « Come, captain, let 
us go forward and see what the sailors are talking about, | 
under the lee of the long boat.” They went forward, | 
accordingly, and the captain was surprised to find the | 
sailors, instead of spinning their long yarns, earnestly 
engaged with book, slate, and pencil, and discussing the 
high matters of tangents and secants, altitudes, dip, and 
refraction. Two of them in particular were very zealous- 
ly disputing, one of them calling out to the other, « Well, | 
Jack, what have you got?” «I’ve got the sine,” was 
the answer. “ But that an’t right,” said the other. “J 
say it is the cosine.” 

Captain Prince says, that although Mr. Bowditch had | 
such a thorough knowledge of navigation, ke knew but | 
little about what is technically called seamanship. He 
also mentions the fact, which he had often heard him 
repeat, that although, in his youth, he had long lived in 
the vicinity of the ship yards, he had never seen a launch ; 
and rather scouted the idea that such a sight, or any 
thing like it, should be able to draw him away from his 
books. Captain Prince, likewise, testifies that during | 
the whole course of these four voyages, he does not re- 
collect the slightest interruption of harmony and good | 
feeling between them. 

I am happy to be able to corroborate the statements of 
Captain Prince, by the testimony of an officer in our 
navy, who sailed in the Astrea the two last voyages to 
Alicant and Batavia. In a letter recently written, after 
speaking in terms of the warmest gratitude of the kind- 
ness and attention with which Mr. Bowditch treated 
him, when a poor sea-sick cabin boy, and acknowledging 
his great obligations to him for instructing him in navi- 
gation, he goes on to say that it was Mr. Bowditch’s 
practice to interest himself in all the sailors on board, 
and to take pains to instruct all who could read and 
write, in the principles of navigation. ‘The consequence 
of this was, that every one of a crew of twelve men, 
who could read and write, subsequently rose to the rank 
of captain or chief mate of a ship. Indeed, at Salem, 
it was considered the highest recommendation of a sea- 
man, that he had sailed in the same ship with Mr. Bow- 
ditch, and this circumstance alone was often sufficient to 
procure for him an officer’s berth. In illustration of this 
statement, he mentions the fact that on his second voy- 
age, the first and second mates had been sailors in the 
same ship on the previous voyage. He also speaks of 
Mr. Bowditch’s urbane and gentlemanly deportment to 
every one on board, and says that he never appeared so 
happy as when he could inspire the sailor with a proper 
sense of his individual importance, and of the talents he 
possessed, and might call into action. 

Some idea of the extent to which a knowledge of 
navigation was diffused among the seamen of Salem, 
chiefly by the influence of Mr. Bowditch, may be gained | 
from the following nautical anecdote which is contained 
in the fourth volume of Baron von Zach’s “ Correspand- | 
ance Astronomique,” page 62. The baron is relating | 
the sensation caused at Genoa, by the arrival there, in 
1817, of that splendid packet, the « Cleopatra’s Barge,” 
owned by George Crowninshield, Esq. of Salem. He 
says that he went on board with all the world, “and it 
happened,” to use his own words, “that in enguiring 
after my friends and correspondents at Philadelphia and 
Boston, I mentioned, among others, the name of Mr. | 
Bowditch. ‘He is a friend of our family and our neigh. | 
bour at Salem,’ replied the captain, a smart, little old | 
man, ‘and that young man whom you see there, my | 
son, wes his pupil ; in fact, it is he, and not myself, who 
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navigates the ship. Question him a little, and see if he 
has learnt any thing.’ Our dialogue was as follows :— 
‘ You have had an excellent teacher of navigation, young 
man ; and you could not well help being a good scholar. 
In making the Straits of Gibraltar, what was the error 
in your reckoning?’ The young man replied, ‘ Six 
miles.’ ‘You must then have got your longitude very 
accurately; how did you get it?’ ‘First by our chro- 
nometers, and afterwards by lunar distances.’ *¢ What! 
do you know how to take and calculate the longitude by 
lunar distances?” The young captain seemed somewhat 
nettled at my question, and answered me with a scornful 
smile— J know how to calculate the longitude! Why, 
our cook can do that” ‘Yourcook /’ Here the owner 
of the ship and the old captain assured me that the cook 
on board could calculate the longitude very well, that he 
had a taste and passion for it, and did it every day. 
‘There he is,’ said the young man, pointing with his 
finger to a negro at the stern of the ship, with a white 
apron before him, and holding a chicken in one hand 
and a butcher’s knife in the other. ‘Come forward, 
Jack,’ said the captain to him; ‘the gentleman is sur- 
prised that you can calculate the longitude; answer his 
questions.’ I asked him ‘ What method do you use to 
calculate the longitude by lunar distances?’ His answer 
was, ‘It’s all one to me: I use the methods of Maske- 
lyne, Lyons, Witchell, and Bowditch; but, upon the 
whole, I prefer Dunthorne’s; I am more ased to it, and 
can work with it quicker.’ I could not express my sur- 
prise at hearing this black face talk in this way, with his 
bloody chicken and knife in his hand. ‘ Go,” said Mr. 
Crowninshield to him, ‘lay down your chicken, bring 
your books and your journal, and show the gentleman 
your calculations.” The cook soon returned with his 
books under his arm. He had Bowditch’s Practica? 
Navigator, the Requisite Tables, Hutton’s Tables of Lo- 
garithms, and the Nautical Almanac. TF saw all this 
negro’s calculations of the latitude, the longitude, and 
the true time, which he had worked out on the passage. 
He answered all my questions with wonderful accuracy, 
not in the Latin of the caboose, but in the goud set terms 
of navigation.” 

Capt. Prince relates a little incident that occurred 
under his observation, that is worth preserving. In the 
year 1796, there was an Engtishman in Boston, who 
called himself a professor of mathematics. He boasted 
a great deal about his mathematical knowledge, and said 
that he had not found any body in this country who 
knew any thing about the science. “ I havea question,” 
said he, « which I have proposed to several persons here 
who are reputed the most knowing, and they cannot 
solve it.” This Englishman was a friend of E. H. 
Derby, Jr. of Salem, to whom Capt. Prince had some 
time previously said that he thought Mr. Bowditch “ the 
greatest calculator in America.” Mr. Derby and the 
Englishman being one evening at the theatre, and the 
latter repeating the remark about his question, “ Well,” 
says Mr. Derby, « there is a young man sitting opposite 
in that box, who, I think, will do it for you. You had 
better hand it over to him.” Accordingly, after the play 
was over, the problem was brought to the house where 
Capt. Prince and Mr. Bowditch boarded, by a man nam- 
ed Hughes, who asked him whether he thought he could 
solve it. “ Yes,’ was his instantaneous reply. The 
next morning Hughes called and asked him how he 
was getting along with the question. “ I’ve done it,” 
says Mr. Bowditch, “ and I wish you would tell the 
Englishman that the answer is the logarithm of such a 
number,” naming it. In addition to this, I have heard 
that the American mathematician said, “ Tell your friend 
that I have got a question which puzzled me once a 
good while before I could make it out, and I should like 
to have him try his hand upon it.” He gave him the 
question, and it was handed over to the Englishman ; 
but nothing mvre was heard of it. For once, he had 
probably got enough of mathematics. 

Capt. Prince states some facts in relation to the origin 
of one of Mr. Bowditch’s principal works, which will be 
interesting to all, particularly to all seafaring men. 
Every thing relating to “ The Sailor’s Own Book,” 
must be acceptable to them. He states, that on the day 
previous to their sailing on the fourth and last voyage 
together, Mr. Edmund M. Blunt, a noted publisher of 
charts and nautical books, then residing at Newbury- 
port, came to Boston, where the ship lay, on purpose to 
see Mr Bowditch. In the course of the conversation 
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between them, which Capt. Prince overheard, Mr. Blunt 
said, “ If you had not corrected the declination, I should 
have lost the whole of the last edition ;” meaning the 
last edition of John Hamilton Moore’s book on Naviga- 


tion, then in common use on board our vessels. “ Why,” 
continued he, “ can’t you be good enough to look over 
Hamilton Moore again, more carefully’ Take a copy 
of it with you, and mark whatever you may find; and 
when you get home, I will give you a new one.” 
“ Well,” replied Mr. Bow liteh, « I will.” On the home 
passage Capt. Prince says that Mr. Bowditch remaiked 
to him, “ Now I am going to assist Blunt, and begin 
with Hamilton Moore.’ When he had been engaged 
upon it several days, Capt. Prince passed by him in the 
cabin, and said, “« Well, sir, you seem to put a great 
many black marks on Johnny Moore.” « Yes,” replied 
Mr. Bowditch, « and well I may, for he deserves it ; his 
book is nothing but a tissue of errors from beginning to 
end.” After he had been hard at work for some time, 
Capt. Prince said to him, “ If I were you, I would 
sooner make a new book than undertake to mend that 
Mr. Bowditch smiled and said, “ I find so 
that I intend to take out the work in my 
own name.” Capt. Prince closed the conversation by 
adding, “ I think you ought to do so, for the work will 
be new, and the fruit of your own labour, and will be 
the best work on navigation ever published ;” a pre- 
diction that was wonderfully fulfilled to the letter, 

As an illustration of the dangerous blunders of 
Moore’s work, I will mention a fact related to me by 
John Waters, Esq. of Boston. He states that in the 
beginning of the year 1800, he was returning from 


old thing.” 
many errors 


Canton in the ship Eliza, and that somewhere this side 
of the Cape (he thinks off the West India Islauds,) in 
taking the sun’s declination one day, they turned to 
Moore’s “ T'able XVII, of the sun’s declination for the 
years 1792, 1796, 1800, 1804,” to which he had ap- 
pended the remark, “ each being leap year.” In con- 
sequence of thus erroneously making, 1800 a leap year, 
he gives the declination on the Ist of March 7° LI’, 
whereas by reference to the Nautical Almanac of that 
year, it will be found to be 7° 33, making a difference 
of twenty-three miles. Mr. Waters fortunately had a 
Nautical Almanac on board, and likewise a copy of 
Pike’s Arithmetic, which explained the reason why the 
year 1800 was not a leap year. In consequence of this 
he escaped the dangers to which other vessels in the 
same latitude were subjected ; for he afterwards read in 
the newspapers of several ships that were wrecked solely 
by reason of that blunder. It was, indeed, quite time 
for Hamilton Moore to be laid up, high and dry, on the 
shelf. 

Sefore publishing his own work, Mr. Bowditch had 
prepared for Mr. Blunt two corrected editions of Moore’s 
book. in which he had actually discovered and corrected 
eigvht thousand errors in the nautical tables, as he him- 
self testifies in the preface to the last stereotype edition. 

Such was the germ of “ The New American Practical 
Navigator,” the first edition of which he issned in the 
year 1800, at the age of twenty-seven; a work abound- 
ing with the actual results of his own experience, and 
containing simpler and more expeditious formulas for 
working the nautical problems. This work has been of 
immense service to the nautical and commercial interests 
of this country. Had Dr. Bowditch never done any 
thing else, he would still, by this single act, have con- 
ferred a lasting obligation upon his native land; and the 
national legislature might well acknowledge it by erect- 
ing a monument to his memory. Just consider the 
simple fact, that every vessel that sails from the ports of 
the United States, from Eastport to New Orleans, is 
navigated by the rules and tables of this book. And 
this bas been the case nearly ever since its publication, 
thirty-eight yearsago. Notwithstanding the competition 
of other English and American works on the subject, 
«“ The Practical Navigator” has never been superseded, 
It has kept pace with the progress of nautical science, 
and incorporated all its successive discoveries and results ; 
and the last edition, published within the last year, con- 
tains new tables and other improvements, which will 


probably secure its undivided use by our seamen for | 
through with his own hand, never saw the words while 
| he was writing them. 


vears to come. 

In compiling “ The Navigator,” he was essentially 
aided by a series of manuscript journals, preserved in the 
East India Museum, at Salem. It is one of the regula- 
tions of the 


ast India Marine Society, to whom that 
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splendid collection belongs, that each member ghall keep | was aroused by hearing his own name called out as a 


a journal of every thing remarkable that has occurred, 
and that he has observed, during his voyage. On his 
return his journal is examined by a special committee, 
who extract whatever they think valuable, and copy it 
into large volumes, kept for that purpose. Dr. Bowditch 
was accustomed to say, that these volumes contained a 
mass of nautical information that could be found no 
where else in the world. 

The quiet and leisure of the long East India voyages, 
when the ship was lazily sweeping along under the 
steady impulse of the trade winds, afforded him fine 
opportunities for pursuing his mathematical studies, as 
well as for indulging his taste for general literature. 
It was at these times that he learnt the French and 
Spanish languages, without any instructor, Subsequent- 
ly in life he acquired the German and the Italian. 

I have heard it stated, that on the voyage to Manilla, 
the ship sprung a leak, and was obliged to put into the 
Isle of France to refit. Young Bowditch was the only 
one on board who knew any thing about French, having 
learnt it from his grammar on the voyage; and this 
casual knowledge thus proved of essential service to the 
interests of the owners, as well as to the crew of the 
ship. He used to say, that nothing that he learnt ever 
came amiss, 

He had previously commenced the study of Latin at 
the age of seventeen. The first Latin book that he under- 


took to read was a copy of Euclid’s Geometry, which | 


had formerly belonged to the Rev. Dr. Byles, of Boston, 
and having been purchased at the sale of his books, was 
presented to the young mathematician by his brother-in- 
law, David Martin, of Salem. The following words [ 
copy from the blank leaf in the beginning of the book, 
« Began to study Latin Jan, 4, 1790.” He afterwards 
read and translated Newton’s “ Principia,” a copy of 
which book, rare, doubtless, at that time in this country, 
had come into his possession through the kindness of the 
learned and reverend Dr. Bently of Salem. Dr Bently 
told him that he could not give bim the book, as it had 
been presented to him by a friend, but said he would 
loan it to him, and that he might keep it till it was called 
for. He did keep it; it was never called for; and it is 
still among his books. 

W hat he once learned he ever afterwards remembered, 
and it may be mentioned as an instance of that singular 
tenacity of his memory, that, on lately reading the 
splendid History of the Reign of Ferdinand and Isabella,* 
the last book he read through, and one for which he ex- 
pressed the highest admiration, he remarked that many 
of the incidents in it were quite familiar to him, he hav- 
ing once read the great work of Mariana on the History 
of Spain, in the original language, in the course of one 
of his voyages. The French mathematician, Lacroix, 
acknowledged to a young American, that he was in- 
debted to Mr. Bowditch for communicating many errors 
in his works, which he had discovered in these same 
long India voyages, 

The extraordinary mathematical attainments of the 
young sailor soon became known, and secured to him 
the notice of our most distinguished men,—among others 
that of the late Chief Justice Parsons, himself an emi- 
nent mathematician,—and likewise the deserved, yet 
wholly unexpected, honours of the first literary institu- 
tion in the land. In the summer of 1802, at the age of 
twenty-nine, his ship lying wind bound in Boston har- 
bour, he went out to Cambridge to attend the exercises 
of Commencement Day ; and whilst standing in one of 
the aisles of the church, as the president was announc- 
ing the honorary degrees conferred that day, his attention 


* By William H. Prescott, Esq. of Boston, This 
noble contribution to the youthful literature of our 
country is, at the same time, one of the most remarkable 
instances, in literary history, of the triumph of genius 
over difficulties and discouragements. It seems almost 
incredible, that so extensive a work, demanding the 
perusal of so many books, and the consultation of so 
many authorities, could have been composed without the 
full and free use of the eyes. And yet it is a fact known 
to me, that the author, although he wrote the book 


His work is a noble evidence of 
his perseverance as well as of his learning and good 
taste, and reflects honour upon himself as well as upon 
his country. 


| Master of Arts. The annunciation came upon him like 

a peal of thunder; it took him wholly by surprise. He 
| has been heard to say that that was the proudest day of 
| his life ; and that of all the distinctions which he subse- 
| quently received from numerous learned and scientific 
bodies, at home and abroad,* (among which may be 
mentioned his election, in 1818, as a Fellow of the 
Royal Society of London, an honour to which few 
Americans have attained,) there was not one which 
afforded him half the pleasure, or which he prized half 
so highly, as this degree from Harvard. It was, indeed, 
his first honour, his earliest distinction ; it was not only 
kindly meant, but timely done; and it no doubt stimu- 
lated him to perseverance in his scientific pursuits, as 
| well as created that interest which he always took in the 
prosperity of that institution.t 

Mr. Bowditch’s fifth and last voyage was made in the 
| ship Putnam, of which he was part owner, and in which 
| he sailed in the combined capacities of master and 
supercargo. He sailed for Sumatra in November, 1802, 
and returned in December, 1803. His habits of life and 
study, when on shipboard, are thus related by one who 
accompanied him in his two last voyages in the capacity 
of a seaman and mate, 

“ His practice was, to rise at a very early hour in the 
morning, and pursue his studies till breakfast; imme- 
| diately after which, he took a rapid walk for an hour, 
and then went below to his studies till half past eleven 
o’clock, when he returned and walked till twelve o’clock, 
| the hour at which he commenced his meridian observa- 

tions. Then came dinner, after which he was engaged 
| in his studies till five o’clock; then he walked till tea 
| time, and, after tea, was at his studies till nine o’clock in 
| the evening. From this hour till half past ten o’clock, 
| he appeared to have banished all thoughts of study, and, 
| while walking, he would converse in the most lively 
manner, giving us useful information, intermixed with 
amusing anecdotes and hearty Jaughs, making the time 
delightful to the officers who Walked with him, and who 
had to quicken their pace to accompany him. When- 
ever the heavenly bodies were in distance to get the 
longitude, night or day, he was sure to make his observ- 
ations once, and frequently twice, in every twenty-four 
hours, always preferring to make them by the moon and 
stars on account of his eyes. He was often seen on 
deck at other times, walking rapidly, and apparently in 
deep thought, when it was well understood, by all on 
board, that he was not to be disturbed, as we supposed 
he was solving some difficult problem, and when he 
darted below, the conclusion was, that he had got the 
idea; if he were in the fore part of the ship, when the 
idea came to him, he would actually run to the cabin, 
and his countenance would give the expression, that he 
had found a prize.” 

On quitting the sea, in 1803, he was appointed Pre- 
sident of the Essex Fire and Marine Insurance Company 
in Salem, the duties of which he continued to discharge 
till the year 1823. During this time he was frequently 
solicited to accept posts of honour and emolument in 
various literary institutions, in different parts of the 
country. Though his salary as President of the In- 
surance Company was small, being only twelve hundred 
dollars, yet the larger offers from a distance could not 
induce him to leave his blessed New England home. 
Thus in 1806, he was chosen to fill the Hollis Profes- 
sorship of Mathematics at Harvard University. In 1818, 
he received a letter from Mr. Jefferson, requesting him 
to accept the Professorship of Mathematics in the new 
university at Charlottesville, in Virginia. Mr, Jefferson 
said in his letter, « We are satisfied we can get from no 
country a professor of higher qualifications than yourself 


* Dr. Bowditch was elected a Fellow of the Ame- 
rican Academy of Arts and Sciences, in 1799, and was 
its president from 1829 to the time of his death. He 
was also a Fellow of the Royal Societies of Edinburgh 
and Dublin; of the Astronomical Society of London ; 
of the American Philosophical Society held at Phila- 
delphia; of the Connecticut Academy of Arts and 
Sciences; of the Literary and Philosophical Society of 
New York; Corresponding member of the Royal So- 
ciety at Berlin, Palermo, &c. &c. &c. 

t Mr. Bowditch was a Fellow of the Corporation of 
Harvard from 1826 till his death. He received the 
degree of LL. D. from the same university in 1816. 
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for our mathematical department.” And in 1820, on 
the death of Mr. Ellicott, Professor of Mathematics at the 
United States’ Military Academy at West Point, he re- 
ceived a letter from Mr. Calhoun, then Secretary of 
War, desiring him to permit his name to be presented to 
the president to fill the vacant chair. Mr. Calhoun in 
that letter said, “ I am anxious to avail myself of the 
first mathematical talents and acquirements to fill the 
vacancy.” 

In the year 1806, Mr. Bowditch published his accurate 
and beautiful chart of the harbours of Salem, Beverly, 
Marblehead, and Manchester, the survey of which had 
occupied him during the summers of the three preceding 
years. So minutely accurate was this chart, that the 
old pilots said he had found out all their professional 
secrets, and had put on paper points and bearings which 
they thought were known only to themselves. They 
began to fear that their services would no longer be 
needed, and that their occupation and their bread were 

one. 

On the establishment of the “ Massachussetts Hospital 
Life Insurance Company,” in 1823, he was elected to 
the office of Actuary, being considered the person best 
qualified for this highly responsible station, from his 
habits of accurate calculation and rigid method, and his 


inflexible integrity. Immediately on accepting the office | 


he removed to Boston, at the age of fifty, and there 
spent the last fifteen years of his life. On his leaving 
Salem, a public dinner was given him by his fellow citi- 
zens, as a testimony of their respect. No man ever left 
that place more regretted. 

It scarcely needs to be stated that he discharged the 
duties of his high trust with the greatest fidelity and 
skill, and to the entire satisfaction of the company. The 
capital was five hundred thousand dollars. But, at his 
suggestion, the company applied to the legislature for 
additional power to hold in trust and loan out the 
property of individuals. This power was granted ; and 
upwards of five millions of dollars, nine tenths of which 
belong to females and orphans, have been thus received 
and invested. ‘The institution has, in this way, been of 
incalculable service, it being in fact nothing more nor 
less than a savings bank on a large scale. “ Providence” 
—I use his own language, in his parting letter to the 
directors—* has seen fit to bless our efforts to make it an 
institution deserving of public regard.” It deserves to 
be mentioned, that Dr. Bowditch was never willing to 
receive and tie up any investment, without himself 
seeing or hearing in writing from the person in whose 
behalf the investment was to be made, and ascertaining 
that it was done with his or her full and free consent, 
and that the individual perfectly understood the mode 
and conditions of the investment, before it was put into 
the dead hand of the institution. 

I may here also notice the fact, that during the late 
unexampled commercial embarrassments and financial 
difficulties, when almost all our moneyed institutions 
have sustained heavy losses from the bankruptcies of 
their debtors, “ and,” to use his own words in the same 
letter, « by having dealt with corporations, whose affairs 
have been managed with a recklessness which has never 
before been witnessed in this country,” yet so carefully 
and skilfully have the affairs of The Life Office been 
managed, that, although the largest moneyed institution 
in New England, having a capital equal to ten common 
banks, and with a loan out of six millions, its loss has 
not been greater than that sustained by some of the 
smallest banks. 

It was a hard struggle for Dr. Bowditch to break 
away froin the pleasant scenes and associations of his 
native place. There were his earliest friends, and there 
his strongest ties. But he felt that he owed it to his 
family to make the sacrifice of personal attachments and 
preferences; and for some time he and his amiable 
consort fondly cherished the hope of returning and 
spending their last days in the city of peace. 

In March, 1798, just before sailing on his third voy- 
age, he married his first wife, Elizabeth Boardman, who 
died during his absence at the age of eighteen. In Oc- 
tober, 1800, he was married to his cousin, Mary Inger- 
soll, a lady of singular sweetness of disposition and 
cheerful picty, who, by her entire sympathy with him 
in all his stadies and pursuits, lightened and cheered his 
labours, and by relieving him from all domestic cares, 
enabled him to go on, with undivided mind and undis- 
tracted attention, in the execution of the great work, on 


which his fame, as a man of science, rests. He has 
been heard to say, that he never should have accomplish- 
ed the task, and published the book in its present ex- 
tended form, had he not been stimulated and encouraged 
by her. When the serious question was under conside- 
ration as to the expediency of his publishing it at his 
own cost, at the estimated expense of ten thousand dol- 
lars, (which it actually exceeded,) with the noble spirit 
of her sex, she conjured and urged him to go on and do 
it, saying that she would find the means, and gladly 
make any sacrifice, and submit to any self-denial that 
might be involved in it. In grateful acknowledgment of 
her sympathy and aid, he proposed, in the concluding 
volume, to dedicate the work to her memory—a design 
than which nothing could be more beautiful or touch- 
ing. Let it still be fulfilled.* 

It is hardly necessary for me to say that this was a 
Translation and Commentary on the great work of the 





| leste,’ in which that illustrious man undertakes to ex- 


| count on mathematical principles for all its phenomena, 





French astronomer, La Place, entitled “« Mécanique Cé- | 


plain the whole mechanism of our solar system, to ac- | 


| and to reduce all the anomalies in the apparent motions | 


and figures of the planetary bodies, to certain definite 


| laws. 


| his work as follows. 


La Place himself, in his preface, states the object of | 
“ Towards the end of the seven- | 


| teenth century, Newton published his discovery of uni- | 


| versal gravitation. Mathematicians have, since that 
epoch, succeeded in reducing to this great law of nature 


| all the known phenomena of the system of the world, | 


| of precision. 
| of these theories, which are now scattered in a great 
|number of works. The whole of the results of gravita- 
tion, upon the equilibrium and motions of the fluid and 


and have thus given to the theories of the heavenly | 
| bodies, and to astronomical tables, an unexpected degree | 
My object is to present a connected view | 


| solid bodies, which compose the solar system, and the | 


similar systems, existing in the immensity of space, con- 
| stitute the object of celestial mechanics, or the applica- 
| tion of the principles of mechanics to the motions and 
| figures of the heavenly bodies. Astronomy, considered 
in the most general manver, is a great problem of me- 
| chanics, in which the elements of the motions are the 
arbitrary constant quantities. ‘The solution 
problem depends, at the same 





of this | 
time, upon the accu- | 


| racy of the observations, and upon the perfection of the 


analysis. It is very important to reject every empirical 


| process, and to complete the analysis, so that it shall not | 


| be necessary to derive from observations any but indis- 
| pensable data. 
|as much as may be in my power, this interesting re- 
| sult.” 


The intention of this work is to obtain, | 


It is a work of great genius and immense depth, and | 


| exceedingly difficult to be comprehended. 
| not merely froia the intrinsic difficulty of the subject, 
and the medium of proof employed being the higher 
branches of the mathematics,—but chiefly from the cir- 


subject would be as plain and easy to others as to him- 
self, very often omits the intermediate steps and connect- 
ing links in his demonstrations. 
| interval, and grasps the conclusion as by intuition. Dr. 
| Bowditch used to say, “I never come across one of La 
| Place’s ‘ Thus it plainly appears, without feeling sure 

that [ have got hours of hard study before me to fill up 
| the chasm, and find out and show Aow it plainly ap- 
pears.” 


This arises | 


cumstance that the author, taking it for granted that the | 


He jumps over the | 


Dr. Bowditch says, in his introduction to the first vo- | 


| lume, ‘“ The object of the author, in composing this work, 
| as stated by him in his preface, was to reduce all the known 
| phenomena of the system of the world to the law of gravi- 
ty, by strict mathematical principles; and to complete 


| 


| the investigations of the motions of the planets, satellites, | 


| and comets, begun by Newton in his Principia. This 
| he has accomplished in a manner deserving the highest 
praise, for its symmetry and completeness; but from the 


abridged manner in which the analytical calculations | 


| 
have been made, it has been found difficult to be under- 
| stood by many persons, who have a strong and decided 


* This noble minded and excellent woman, whose 


unfailing cheerfulness and vivacity rendered her admi- | 





| age. 


rably suited to be the wife of such a man, died in Bos- , 
ton on the 17th of April, 1834, in the 53d year of her | 


LOT 


taste for mathematical studies, on account of the time 
and labour required to insert the intermediate steps of 
the demonstrations necessary to enable them easily to 
follow the author in his reasoning. ‘Io remedy in some 
measure this defect, has been the chief object of the 
translator in the notes.” 

It was in the year 1815, at Salem, that he began this 
herculean task, and finished it in two years. The Com- 
mentary, which exceeds the original in extent, kept pace 
with the translation; but whilst the publication was in 
hand, his alterations and additions were so numerous 
that it might almost be considered a new draft of the 
work, 

Let it not be said, in disparagement of the labours of 
Dr. Bowditch, that this was not an original work, but 
merely a translation, Suppose that it had been so— 
what then? Was it not still a benefaction to this coun- 
try and to Great Britain, thus to bring it within the 
reach and compass of the American and English mind ?* 
It is truly said by an old writer, “So well is he worthy 
of perpetual fame that bringeth a good work to light, as 
is he that first did make it, and ought aiways to be 
reckoned the second father thereof.” But the fact is, it 
is more than half an original commentary and exposi- 
tion, simplifying and elucidating what was before com- 
plex and obscure, supplying omissions and deficiencies, 
fortifying the positions with new proofs, and giving ad- 
ditional weight and efficiency to the old ones; and above 
all, recording and digesting the subsequent discoveries, 
and bringing down the science to the present time. I 
I have heard it said that La Place, to whom Dr. Bow- 
ditch sent a list of errors, (which however he never 
had the grace to acknowledge in any way,)t once re- 
marked, «I am sure that Mr. Bowditch comprehends 
my work, for he has not only detected my errors, but he 
has also shown me how I came to fall into them.” 

The manner in which be published this work affords 
a striking illustration of the spirit of independence, 
which was a prominent feature in his character. He 
had been frequently solicited and urged by his numerous 
wealthy friends, and by eminent scientific men, and 
formally requested by the American Academy of Arts 
and Sciences, to permit them to print it at their expense, 
for the honour of the country, and for the cause of sci- 
ence. He was well aware, however, that there was not 





* The only attempts that have been made in England 
to grapple with the great work of La Place, are, 1. “An 
Elementary Treatise upon Analytical Mechanics, being 
the first book of the Mécanique Céleste of La Place, 
translated and elucidated with Explanatory Notes, by 
the Rev. John Toplis, B. D., London, 1814.” 8vo.— 
2. «“ Elementary Illustrations of the Celestial Mechanics 
of La Place, [by Thomas Young, M.D.}] London. 1821.” 
8vo.—3. “ A ‘Treatise on Celestial Mechanics, by P. 8. 
La Place; translated from the French, and elucidated 
with Explanatory Notes, by Rev. Henry H. Harte, Fel- 
low of ‘T'rinity College, Dublin. Part first, book first, 
1822. Book second, 1827. Dublin.” Ato. 

It is highly honourable to the sex, that the best, may 
I not say the only Exposition of La Place’s work that 
has appeared in England, is from the pen of a female, 
the accomplished Mary Somerville, wife of Dr. Somer- 
ville, of Chelsea Hospital. ‘he Edinburgh Review said 
of her work, entitled « The Mechanism of the Heavens,” 
“This unquestionably is one of the most remarkable 
works that female intellect ever produced, in any age or 
country ; and with respect to the present day, we hazard 
little in saying that Mrs. Somerville is the only indivi- 
dual of her sex in the world who could have written it.’’ 

This possibly may have been an inadvertence, or 
the letter of acknowledgment may have miscarried on 
the way. It is certain that his widow received the son 
of the American mathematician with great kindness and 
consideration, when, in the year 1833, he went to Paris 
to pursue his medical studies, carrying out with him the 
second volume of his father’s work. He was immedi- 
ately invited to a splendid soirée, and on entering the 
brilliant saloon, filled with the savans of France, he was 
unexpectedly greeted by seeing on the centre table,— 
the only thing on it,—the identical volume which he 
had brought over with him—a delicate compliment, 
which none but a graceful French woman would have 
thought of paying. Madame La Place subsequently 
sent to Dr. Bowditch a noble colossal bust of her hus- 
band. 
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sufficient taste in the community for such studies to 
justify an enterprise which would involve a great out- 
lay, and, as he thought, would bring bim under pecu- 
f I recollect conversing with 


niary obligations to others. 
him once on this subject, when he said to me, in his 
usual ardent way, “Sir, I did not choose to give an op- 
portunity to such a man (mentioning his name) to pom 
up to his bookease and say, ‘ I patronised Mr. Bowditch 
by subscribing for his expensive work,’—not a word o. 
which he could understand. No, I preferred to wait 
till I could afford to publish it at my own expense. That 
time at last arrived; and if, instead of setting up my 
coach, as I might have done, I see fit to spend my mo- 
ney in this way, who has any right to complain? My 
children I know will not.” 

On the publication of the first volume, the London 
Quarterly Review expressed the following bigh opinion 
of its merits: “ The idea of undertaking a translation 
of the whole * Mecanique Celeste,’ accompanied through 
out with a copious running commentary, is one which 
savours, at first sight, of the gigantesque, and is cer- 
tainly one which, from what we bave hitherto bad rea- 
son to conceive of the popularity and diffusion of 
mathematical knowledge on the opposite shores of the 
Atlantic, we should never have expected to have found 
originated—or at least carried into execution in that 
quarter. The first volume only has as yet reached us; 
and when we consider the great difficulty of printing 
works of this nature, to say nothing of the heavy and 
probably unremunerated expense, we are not surprised 


at the delay of the second. Meanwhile, the part actu- 


ally completed (which contains the first two books of 


La Place’s work) is, with few and slight exceptions, 
just what we could have wished to see—an exact and 
careful translation into very good English—exceedingly 
well printed, and accompanied with notes appended to 
each page, which leave no step in the text of moment 


unsupplied, and hardly any material difficulty either of 


conception or reasoning unelucidated. ‘To the student 
of « Celestial Mechanism,’ such a work must be invalua- 
ble, and we sincerely hope that the success of this 


volume, which seems thrown out to try the feeling of 


the public, both American and British, will be such as to 
induce the speedy appearance of the sequel. Should 
this unfortunately not be the case, we shall deeply la- 


ment that the liberal offer of the American Acadetay of 


Arts and Sciences, to print the whole at their expense, 
was not accepted. Be that as it may, it is impossible to 
regard the appearance of such a work, even in its pre- 
sent incomplete state, as otherwise than highly credit- 
able to American science, and as the harbinger of future 
achievements in the loftiest fields of intellectual prow- 
ess.” 

The first volume of the work was published in the 
year 1829, the second in 1832, and the third in 1834, 
each volume containing about a thousand quarto pages. 
The fourth volume was nearly completed at the time of 
his decease. He persevered to the last in his labours 
upon it, preparing the copy and reading the proof-sheets 
in the intervals when he was free from pain. The last 
time I saw him, a few days previous to his death, a 
proof-sheet was lying on his table, which he said he 
hoped to be able to read over and correct. 

The publication of the book proved, as he anticipated, 
and as I have already mentioned, a very expensive un- 
dertaking, it being one of the largest works and most 
dithicult of execution ever printed in this country, and 
at the same time one of the most beautiful specimens of 
typography. 

Though it met with more purchasers than the author 
ever expected, still the cost was a heavy draught upon 
his income, and an encroachment on his little pro- 
perty. Yet it was cheerfully paid; and besides that, he 
gladly devoted his time, his talents, and may I not add 
his health and his life to the cause of science and the 
honour of his native land. That work is his monument. 
Si monumentum quxria, He needs no 
other monument; and at the same time it is the most 
precious and honourable legacy that he could bequeath 
to his children. 

Among the numerous services which Dr. Bowditch 


aspice librum.* 


* I have ventured to alter a little and apply to Dr. 
Bowditeh, the well known epitaph on Sir Christopher 
Wren, beneath the dome of St. Paul’s Cathedral, Lon- 
don :—* Si monumentum quzris, circumspice.” 
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rendered to the cause of good learning andthe diffusion 
of useful knowledge, after he came to Boston, was the 
deep and active interest which he took in the Boston 
Atheneum. When, in 1826, the Perkins family, in 
that liberal spirit which has ever characterised them, 
gave to the Atheneum sixteen thousand dollars, on con- 
dition that an equal sum should be raised from other 
sources, Dr. Bowditch exerted himself to the utmost to 
accomplish the object. Many of the best friends of the 
institution thought the enterprise a hopeless one, and 


| were indisposed even to make an attempt to raise the 


amount. But Dr. Bowditch said, «It is a good thing, 
let us try it; if we fail, we fail in a good cause.” He 
called personally on many individuals to solicit subscrip- 
tions, and chiefly in consequence of his exertions, the 
additional sum of twenty-seven thousand dollars was 
raised. 

The permitting the books to be taken out of the 
library was another measure proposed and effected by 
him. Strenuous opposition was made to it; but he 
believed and said that the circulation of the books would 
make the library ten times more useful, and he perse- 
vered till he accomplished the measure. It was always 
a favourite object with Dr. Bowditch to render books 


| easily accessible to those who wanted them, and could 





| dollars. 


make a good use of them. He doubtless remembered 
the difficulties under which he laboured in early life for 
want of books, and was disposed to obtain for others the 
advantages which had been extended to himself. 

Immediately after his election as trustee of the Athe- 
neum, in 1826, Dr. Bowditch, perceiving the paucity 
and poverty of the scientific department of the library, 
which might ail be put into one small compartment,— 
dum tota domus rheda componitur una,’—declared that 
*‘it was too bad, and a disgrace to the institution and to 
Boston.” He accordingly set about supplying the de- 
ficiency, by collecting subscriptions for this express pur- 
pose. Col. ‘IT’. H. Perkins gave five hundred dollars ; 
his brother James the same amount; Dr. Bowditch him- 
self two hundred and fifty dollars, and other gentlemen 
one handred dollars apiece. With this suin were pur- 
chased the Transactions of the Royal Societies of Lon- 
don, Dublin, and Edinburgh, of the French Academies 
and Institute, of the Academies of B_rlin, Gottingen, 
St. Petersburg, Turin, Lisbon, Madrid, Stockholm, and 
Copenhagen; forming, as Dr. Bowditch once told the 
librarian, “ the most extensive and complete collection of 
philosophical and scientific works on this continent.” 

Dr. Bowditch also took a deep interest in the « Bos- 
ton Mechanics’ Institution,” which was established in 
1826, and of which he was elected the first president 
January 12, 1827. In 1828, more than a thousand dol- 
lars was subscribed for the purchase of philosophical 
apparatus, chiefly through his influence with his friends, 
and he headed the list with the sum ‘of one hundred 
On resigning the presidency, in 1829, he was 
elected first honorary member of the institution. 

Dr. Bowditch was likewise an honorary member of 
the Massachusetts Charitable Mechanic Association. On 
the 3d of April, a eulogy on their departed associate was 
pronounced before that body by the author of this Me- 
moir, on which day the flags of all the shipping in the 
port were hauled to half mast by direction of the Boston 
Marine Society, of which he was likewise a member. 


His sense of the honour thus conferred on him by these | 


elections, and his affectionate regard for these societies, 
and for the city of his adoption, will be best seen by the 
following extract from his will :— 

« And, in respect to Boston, the home of my adop- 
tion, where, as a stranger, I met with welcome, and 
where I have ever continued to receive constantly in- 
creasing proofs of kindness and regard, I should have 
been most happy to have made a similar acknowledg- 
ment of my gratitude, by legacies to those literary and 
charitable institutions for which that city has always 
been so pre-eminently distinguished. And, in particular, 
it would have given me pleasure to have noticed the 
Boston Marine Society, of which I am a member, and 
the Boston Charitable Mechanic Association, which has 
placed my name on its small and select list of honorary 
members ; since these institutions are of a similar cha- 
racter to the Marine Societies in Salem, and have for 
one of their important objects that of affording valuable 
aid to the destitute families of deceased members. But 
the pecuniary circumstances of my estate do not permit 
ad 


In delineating the character of Dr. Bowditch, it de. 
serves to be mentioned, first of all, that he was eminent. 
ly a self-taught and self-made man. He was the instructor 
of his own mind, and the builder up of his own fame 
and fortunes. Whatever knowledge he possessed,—and 
we have seen that it was very great,—was of his own 
acquiring, the fruit of his solitary studies, with but little 
if any assistance from abroad. Whatever eminence he 
reached, in science or in life, was the product of his un- 
tiring application and unremitting toil. From his youth 
up, he was a pattern of industry, enterprise, and perse- 
verance, suffering no difficulties to discourage, no disap- 
pointments to dishearten him. 

Within a few years, a very interesting work has been 
published in England, under the patronage of the So- 
ciety for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, entitled 
“The Pursuit of Knowledge under Difficulties.” Dr, 
Bowditch deserves a place in that work, if any man 
does, and had he died before its appearance, he would, 
unquestionably, like our countryman Franklin, have oc. 
cupied a prominent chapter. We sometimes hear persons 
say how much they would do, if they only had the 
means and the opportunities. But almost any body can 
work with means and opportunities. It is the privilege 
and characteristic of genius to work without means, to 
be great in spite of them, to accomplish its object in the 
face of obstacles and difficulties. 

It would be interesting and instructive, had we space 
for it, to draw a parallel and contrast between the lives, 
characters, and scientific attainments of Franklin and 
Bowditch, unquestionably the two greatest proficients in 
science that America has produced. Both rose from ob- 
scure situations in humble life, and from the straits of 
poverty. Both left school at the age of ten years, to as- 
sist their fathers in their shops. Both had an early and 
passionate love of reading, and the vigils of both often 
“ prevented the morning.” Both had the same habits of 
industry, perseverance, and temperance. The contrast 
between their characters would be stili more striking 
than the resemblance. 

It was my good fortune, some years since, in one of 
those familiar interviews with him in his own house 
with which I was favoured,—and which those who have 
once enjoyed them will never forget,—to hear him 
narrate, in detail, a history of his early life. From that 
day to this, I have never ceased to regret that, on my 
return home, I did not instantly put it down upon paper, 
for the refreshment of my own memory, and for the 
benefit of others. At this distance of time, I can recol- 
lect but a few, the most striking; particulars; the rest 
have faded away and are lost. I remember, however, 
very distinctly, his relating the circumstance which led 
him to take an interest in the higher branches of mathe- 
matical science. He told me that, in the year 1787, 
when he was fourteen years old, an elder brother of his, 
who followed the sea, and was attending an evening 
school, for the purpose of learning navigation, on return: 
ing home one evening, informed him that the master had 
got a new way of doing sums and working questions; 
for, instead of the numerical figures commonly used in 
arithmetic, he employed the letters of the alphabet. This 
novelty excited his curiosity, and he questioned his 
brother very closely about the matter; who, however, 
did not seem to understand much about the process, and 
could not tell how the thing was done. But the master, 
he said, had a book, which told all about it. This 
served to inflame his curiosity, and he asked his brother 
whether he could not borrow the book of the master, and 
bring it home, so that he might get a sight at it. (It 
should be remembered that, at this time, mathematical 
books of all sorts were scarce in this country. In the 
present multitude of elementary works on this subject, 
we can hardly conceive of the dearth that then prevailed.) 
The book was obtained. — It was the first glance that he 

ever had at algebra. “And that night,” said he, «I did 
not close my eyes.” He read it, and read it again, and 
mastered its Contents, and copied it out from beginning 
to end. Subsequently, he got hold of a volume of the 
Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society of 
London, which he treated pretty much in the same sum- 
mary way, making a very full and minute abstract of all the 
mathematical papers contained in it; and this course he 
pursued with the whole of that voluminous work. He 
was too poor at this time to purchase books, and this was 
the only mode of getting at their results, and having them 








constantly at hand for consultation, These manuscripts, 
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written in his small, close, neat hand, and filling several 
folio velumes, are now in his library, and, in my opinion, 
are the most curious and precious part of that large and 
valuable collection. 

I have more than once heard him speak in the most 
grateful manner,—and he repeated it the last time that 
I saw him,—of the kindness of those friends in Salem 
who aided him in his early studies by the loan of their 
books. He named particularly the late eminent Dr. 
Prince,* the pastor of the First Church, who gave him 
free access to his library ; and he likewise mentioned a 
society of gentlemen who had a private collection of 
their own. The manner in which these latter books 
came into the country is so remarkable, that I'am happy 
to be able to relate it in Dr. Bowditch’s own words, as 
contained in his last will. The extract is as follows :— 

“Item. It is well known that the valuable scientific 
library of the celebrated Dr. Richard Kirwany was, 
during the revolutionary war, captured in the British 
Channel, on its way to Jreland, by a Beverly privateer ; 
and that, by the liberal and enlightened views of the 
owners of the vessel, the library thus captured was sold 
at a very low rate; and in this manner was laid the 
foundation upon which have since been successively estab- 
lished ‘The Philosophical Library, so called, and the pre- 
sent Salem Athenwzum. Thus, in early life, I found near 
mea better collection of philosophical and scientific works 
than could be found in any other part of the United 
States nearer than Philadelphia. And by the kindness 
of its proprietors I was permitted freely to take books 
from that library and to consult and study them at 
pleasure. This inestimable advantage has made me 
deeply a debtor to the Salem Atheneum; and I do 
therefore give to that institution the sum of one thousand 
dollars, the income thereof to be for ever applied to the 
promotion of its objects and the extension of its useful- 
ness.” 

I have two remarks to make on this singularly inte- 
resting extract. In the first place, it seems to me there 
was something like a special providence in the capture of 
that library, consisting of such a peculiar class of books, by 
a Beverly vessel, and its being bruught into the port of 
Salem rather than any other port of the United States. 
Here was apparent design, the fitting of means to ends. 
The books came exactly to the place where they were 
wanted ; to the only place, probably, ia the country where 
they were wanted. They came, too, at the right time, just 
in season to be used by the person who could make the 
best possible use of them, and to whom they were, above 
all computation, valuable and necessary. If this be not 
an act of Providence, I hardly know what is. 

The good Dr. Kirwan mourned, no doubt, over the 
loss of his books, and not least of all that they had be- 
come so utterly misplaced and useless. He probably 
thought that the vessel which contained them might as 
well have been wrecked on the coast of Africa, and the 
leaves of his philosophical works employed to adorn the 
heads and persons of the Caffres and Hottentots, a use | 
to which we are told «The Practical Navigator” was | 
once put by the inhabitants of one of the South Sea | 
islands.¢ But had the learned philosopher known that | 
his lost library had supplied the intellectual food for the | 

| 
| 











* It is gratifying to find the clergy, the scientific Dr. 
Prince, and the learned Dr. Bentley, the earliest encou- | 
ragers of the precocious powers of the American mathe- | 
matician. It hasalways been so. The Christian clergy 
have, from the beginning down to this day, not only | 
been themselves among the most learned men of their | 
times, but have always been the fosterers of early talent, 
and the patrons of unfriended genius. | 

The Rev. Richard Kirwan was a native of Ireland, | 
and was distinguished for his attainments in mineralogy | 
and chemistry. His principal work was his Elements | 
of Mineralogy, published in 1784. He died in 1812. | 

+ “ It happened that among the few articles saved from | 
the ship, [the whale-ship Mentor, of New Bedford,}] was 
a copy of ‘ Bowditch’s Navigator ;’ an article of as little 
use as we can conceive any one thing to have been at 
that place. But the ingenuity of the females, who also | 
have their passion for ornaments, tore out the leaves of | 
the book, and making them into little rolls of the size of | 
one’s finger, wore them in their ears, instead of the tufts 


of grass which they usually employed to give additional | sustained. 
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growth of.one of the greatest scientific men of his age, 
he might, perhaps, have become reconciled to his loss.* 
My other remark is, that this item in his will is an 
indication of a very prominent feature in his character, 
namely, his grateful and generous spirit. Dr. Bowditch 
never forgot a favour; length of time did not obliterate it 
from his memory. The kindness shown him when a 
poor boy he remembers and repays by a liberal legacy. 
The Salem Marine Society, a mutual charitable institu- 
tion, which had aided his father in his straits by the 
small annual stipend of fifteen dollars, he repays, and 
wipes off the obligation, though not his sense of the 
benefit, by a similar bequest of a thousand dollars, And 


the East India Marine Society, whose peculiar and | 


splendid collection of curiosities is so well known, re- 
ceives a legacy of the same amount. And let it be 
remembered that these were not the donations of a rich 
man. He was far from being one. These three legacies 
constituted one tenth part of his whole personal property. 
Others sometimes give to such institutions from their 
abundance—he from his comparative penury. Let the 
deed be an example and an incitement to our wealthy 
men! 

Dr. Bowditch combined, in a very remarkable degree, 
qualities and habits of mind which are usually considered 
incompatible and hostile. “He was a contemplative, 
recluse student, and at the same time, an active, public 
man. He lived habitually among the stars; and yet, I 
doubt not, he seemed to many never to raise his eyes 
from the earth. He was a profound philosopher, and at 
the same time, a shrewd, practical man, and one of the 
most skilful of financiers, Judging from his published 
works, you would suppose that he could have no taste 
nor time for business or the world; and judging from 
the large concerns which he managed, and the vast 
funds of which he had the supervision,—involving the 
most complex calculations and the most minute details, 
—you would say that he could have no taste nor time 
for study. His example is a conclusive proof and strik- 
ing illustration of the fact, that there is no inherent, 
essential, necessary incompatibility between speculation 
and practice—that there need be no divorce between 
philosophy and business) The man most deeply en- 
gaged in affairs need not be cut off from the higher pur- 
suits of intellectual culture; and the scholar need not be 
incapacitated by his studies from understanding and en- 
gaging in the practical details of common life. In fact, 
they should he blended in order to make up the full, 
complete man. Contemplation should be always united 
with action. This was the doctrine and the practice of 
the great father of inductive philosophy, as well as of this 
his illustrious pupil. “That,” says Lord Bacon, « will 
indeed dignify and exalt knowledge, if contemplation 
and action may be more nearly and strongly conjoined 
and united together than they have been,—a conjunction 
like unto that of the two highest planets, Saturn, the 
planet of rest and contemplation, and Jupiter, the planet 
of civil society and action.” And speaking of himself in 
another place, he says, “ We judge also that mankind 
may conceive some hopes from our example; which we 
offer not by way of ostentation, but because it may be 
useful. If any one therefore should despair, let him 
consider a man as much employed in civil affairs as any 
other of his age,—a man of no great share of health, 
who must therefore have lost much time,—and yet, in 
this undertaking, he is the first who leads the way, un- 
assisted by any mortal, and steadfastly entering the true 
path, that was absolutely untrod before, and submitting 
his mind to things, may somewhat have advanced the 
design.” 

In the management of all his affairs and transactions, 
Dr. Bowditch was a man of great order and system, anil 
he required it of all with whom he had to do, or over 
whom he exercised any control. He considered that 
there was a sort of moral virtue in this, and he could not 
tolerate any thing like negligence or irregularity. He 
doubtless had himself acquired this habit from the nature 
of his favourite study, which demands the undivided at- 
tention of the mind, and is peculiarly suited to form 





* Since the above was written, I have learnt that the 


gentlemen into whose hands Dr. Kirwan’s library fell, 
offered to remunerate him for the loss which he had 


He however declined receiving any compen- 


attractions to their native charms.”—American Quar- | sation, and expressed himself gratified that his books had 


terly Review of Holden’s Narrative, Vol. XX. p. 25. 


fallen into such good hands, 


| against to restrain and subdue it, 
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habits of exactness and precision. He felt, too, that it 
was by a strict and undeviating adherence to order and 
system, that he had been enabled to accomplish so much 
in life, to unite the scholar with the financier, the specu- 
lative with the practical man. It may have been thought 
by some, that he carried this love of order to an extreme, 
and sometimes visited too harshly the deviations from 
the straight line of his directions. But he felt assured 
that it was the way to effect the most work and do the 
greatest good; he knew that the habit could be easily 


| formed in a short time, and that it would then approve 


and recommend itself; and therefore he would admit of 
no apology for infractions of his rules. 

In the common sense of the word, Dr. Bowditch 
would not be called a public man, although I have ven- 
tured to call him so; for though he twice held a seat in 
the executive council of Massachusetts, under the ad- 
ministrations of Governors Strong and Brooks, yet he 
had no taste for public life, no ambition for political 
honours. He could not be drawn from “ the still air of 
delightful studies,” to mingle in the turmoil and strife of 
politics. And yet he was a true-hearted and sound pa- 
triot, and not a whit the less so for not being a noisy one. 
He loved his country, and prized her peculiar institu- 
tions. He felt a deep interest in the welfare and honour 
of his native state, and would do any thing to maintain 
the supremacy of the laws, and preserve the peace and 
order of the community. He had a remarkably sound 
and sober mind, good sense being one of its most pro- 
minent qualities. Accordingly, he could have no sym- 
pathy with those visionary reformers who would jumble 
society into its original elements, and bring back ancient 
chaos again, in order to get a chance to try their hand 
at making the very best possible commonwealth out of 
the fragments. No. He valued the lessons of experi- 
ence, and prized the gathered wisdom of ages. He had 
faith in other men’s intelligence, as well as his own, and 
trusted in the light that had been reflected from a thou- 
sand brilliant minds who had poured and pondered over 
the great questions of government and civil polity, and 
given us their results in laws and institutions. 

Dr. Bowditch thought, with Governor Winthrop, in 
his noble apology for himself, that “there is a great mis- 
take in the country about liberty. There is a twofold 
liberty ; natural and civil, or federal. ‘The first is com- 
inon to man with beasts and other creatures. By this, 
man, as he stands in relation to man simply, hath liberty 
to do what he lists; it is a liberty to evil as well as to 
good, This liberty is incompatible and inconsistent with 
authority, and cannot endure the least restraint of the 
most just authority. The exercise and maintaining of 
this liberty makes men grow more evil, and in time to 
be worse than brule beasts: ‘ omnes sumus licentia de- 
teriores.’ This is that great enemy of truth and peace, 
that wild beast, which all the ordinances of God are bent 
The other kind I call 
civil, or federal ; it may also be termed moral, in refer- 
ence to the covenant between God and man, in the 
moral law, and the politic covenants and constitutions, 
amongst men themselves, This liberty is the proper end 
and object of authority, and cannot subsist without it; 
and it is a liberty to that which is good, just, and honest. 
This liberty you are to stand’ for, with the hazard not 
only of your goods, but of your lives, if need be. What- 
soever crosses this, is not authority, but a distemper 
thereof. This liberty is maintained and exercised in a 
way of subjection to authority.’”* 

The lawless and flagrant assaults upon property and 
life which have occurred in this country within a few 
years past, casting upon its fair name a stain of dis- 
honour, grieved him to the heart, and stirred his spirit 
within him. Conversing with him about one of the 
earliest and most wanton and unprovoked of these out- 
rages,—I mean the conflagration of a religious house in 
the vicinity of Boston, inhabited solely by women and 
children, by a ferocious mob at midnight,—he told me 
that had he been summoned, or had an opportunity, he 
would readily have shouldered his musket, and marched 
to the spot, and stood in defence of that edifice to the 
last drop of his blood. There was nothing, indeed, that 
stirred his indignation like oppression.{ 





* Winthrop’s History of New England, II. 229. 
t “The Ursuline Convent,” on Mount Benedict, in 
Charlestown, about two miles from Boston, was burnt 


; on the night of the 11th of August, 1834, 
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Immediately after this outrage, he called on the catho- 


lic bishop in Boston, and put into his hands a sum of 


money, to buy clothes for the women and children, who 
had Jo t every thing in the flames. It is an agreeable 
circumstance, well worth recording, that as soon as the 
bishop heard of Dr. Bowditch’s illness, he sent and in- 
formed the family, that, to prevent his being disturbed, 


the bell of the cathedral, which is in the vicinity of his | 


house, should not be rung during his illness, although it 
was the season of Lent, and religious services were 
going on almost every day. It is pleasant to see kind- 
ness thus reciprocated between divergent sects, and the 
middle wall of separation broken down by the humane 
and grateful feelings of a common nature. 

Whi is it, that all the youthful talent of this country 

| 


is rushing madly into po 


itical life? To how many of 
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and one which his children and friends willkdook back 
upon with the greatest satisfaction. As Sir Thomas 
More says of himself, « he devoted the little time which 
he could spare from his avocations abroad, to his family, 
| and spent it in little innocent and endearing conversations 
with his wife and children; which, though some might 
| think them trifling amusements, he placed among the 


those whom nature has made, or he himself has singled 
| out for, his companions in life.’’* 

His time was divided between his office and his house ; 
and that must have been a strong attachment, indeed, that 
could draw him into company. When at home, his 
time was spent in his library, which he loved to have 
considered as a family parlour. By very early rising, 


these aspirants may we apply, with literal truth, the re- | 1n winter two hours before the light, “ long ere the sound 

mark of Lord Bacon, in reference to himself, that «they | of any bell awoke men to labour or to devotion,” and 

were born and intended for literature rather than avy | “in summer,” like Milton, “ as oft with the bird that first 

thing else, and, by a sort of fatality, have been drawn, | rises, or not much tardier,” he was enabled to accomplish 
z ; , y, } 


contrary to the bent of their own genius, into the walks 
of public life.”* Is it not a great mistake on their part 
to suppose that politics is the only or the principal 
avenue to enduring fame? Is the science of government 
the only one worth studying, or are civil honours the 
only ones worth aspiring to? It seems to me that the 
young men of competent abilities among us, who aim at 
distinction, those certainly who have leisure and pro- 
perty, might quite as securely seek it in the retired and 
quiet walks of science and literature, as in the bustling 
and dusty paths of political life. Are the names of New- 
ton and Milton less eminent than those of Chatham and 
Fox? Do they not stir the spirit as soon? ay, even as 
soon as those of Marlborough and Wellington? Are 
Cuvier and La Place names less likely to live than those 
of the statesmen and marshals of France? Which are 
the two greatest names in our own annals, the best 


known and the most honoured the world over? First | 


Washington ; then Franklin; and the latter chiefly as 
a philosopher, from his attainments and discoveries in 
science, 

The example and success of Dr. Bowditch are full of 
incitement and encouragement to our young men in this 


particniar, and should especially stimulate those who | 


have leisure and fortune, to do something to enable our 
ntry to take a respectable place in science and letters 


coun 


amoug the other nations of the earth; so that the stigma 
shall not adhere to us of being a race of unlettered re- 
publicans. Let them look, too, at more than one recent 
and successful attempt among us in the department of 
history. How much may they not accomplish? And 
into what pleasant fields will they not be led? Into the 
various departments of natural history, the different 
walks of exact science, the rich and instructive annals 
of our own country, and the delightful province of 
general literature and philosophy. Let them labour in 
this field, which will reward all their efforts, instead of 
delving in a stony and sterile soil. 

I have no fear that the path of politics will be desert- 
ed, or that the republic will suffer detriment from the 
absence of candidates for its offices and emoluments. 
Alas! these will always be too attractive; and what we 
chiefly need is some counteracting influence, some 


striking exainple, like that of Dr. Bowditch, to convince | 


DE 


our young men that political life is not the only road to | 


eminence, nor the only adequate and honourable sphere 
for the exercise and display of their talents. For afford- 


ing us this evidence, his memory deserves to be honour- | 
ed, and his name to be held in everlasting remembrance. | 


Dr. Bowditch was a remarkably domestic man. His 
affections clustered around his own fireside, and found 
rst delightful exercise in his “ family of love,” as 
he called it in almost his last moments. His attachment 
to home, and to its calm and simple pleasures, was, in- 
deed, one of the most beautiful traits in his character, 


* Ad literas potius quam ad aliud quicquam natus, et 

ad res endas, nescio quo fato, contra genium suum 
abreptus.—De Aug. Sci. Lib. 8, Cap. 3. 
Mr. Prescott’s “ History of the Reign of Ferdinand 
and Isabella, the Catholic,” already alluded to, and Mr. 
George Bancrotts “ History of the United States.” 
‘These are very important and honourable contributions 
to the growing literature of our country ; and we re- 
joice that we can claim them as the works of New Eng- 
land men. 


much before others were stirring. “To these morning 
studies,” he used to say, “I am indebted for all my 
mathematics.”+ After taking his evening walk, he was 
again always to be found in the library, pursuing the 
same attractive studies, but ready and glad, at the en- 
trance of any visitor, to throw aside his books, unbend 
his mind, and indulge in all the gaieties of his light- 
hearted conversation. 

There was nothing that he seemed to enjoy more than 
this free interchange of thought on all subjects of common 


nomer, the man of science, disappeared, and he presented 
himself as the frank, easy, familiar friend. One could 


| necessary duties and business of life; it being incumbent | 
. 
on every one to make himself as agreeable as possible to 


hardly believe that this agreeable, fascinating companion, | 


| who talked so affably and pleasantly on all the topics of 


the day, and joined so heartily in the quiet mirth and the | 


loud laugh, could really be the great mathematician who 
had expounded the mechanism of the heavens, and taken 


his place with Newton, and Leibnitz, and La Place, | 


among the great proficients in exact science. To hear 


him talk, you would never have suspected that he knew | 


any thing about science, or cared any thing about it. In 
this respect he resembled his great Scotish cotemporary, 
who has delighted the whole world by his writings. 


You might have visited him in that library from one | 
| himself entirely. He had no secrets. He kept nothing 


year’s end to another, and yet, if you or some other 
visitor did not introduce the subject, I venture to say 
that not one word on mathematics would cross his lips. 
| He had no pedantry of any kind. Never did I meet 
with a scientific or literary man so entirely devoid of all 
cant and pretensien. In conversation, he had the sim- 
plicity and playfulness and unaffected manners of a child. 
His own remarks “seemed rather to escape from his 
mind than to be produced by it.” He laughed heartily, 
and rubbed his hands, and jumped up, when an observa- 
tion was made that greatly pleased him, because it was 


natural for him so to do, and he had never been schooled 


into the conventional proprieties of artificial life, nor 
been accustomed to conceal or stifle any of the innocent 
impulses of his nature. 
Who that once enjoyed the privilege of visiting him 
| in that library, can ever forget the scene? Methinks I 
see him now, in my mind’s eye, the venerable man, sit- 
ting there close by his old-fashioned blazing wood fire, 
bending over his favourite little desk, looking like one of 


the old philosophers, with his silvery hair, and noble | 


forehead, and beaming eye, and benign countenance; 


* «Dum foris totam ferme diem aliis impertior, reli- 


| quom meis, relinquo mihi, hoc est literis, nihil. Nempe, | 
reverso domum, cum uxore fabulandum est, garriendum | 


cum liberis, colloguendum cum ministris. Que ego 
/ omnia inter negotia numero, quando fieri necesse est, 
(necesse est autem nisi velis esse domi tue peregrinus, ) 
et danda omnino opera est, ut quos vite tue comites aut 


whilst all around him are ranged the depositories of the 
wisdom and science of departed sages and philosophers, 
who seem to look down upon him benignantly from 
their quiet places, and spontaneously and silently to give 
forth to him their instructions. On entering this, the 
noblest repository of scientific works in the country, I 
almost fancy I hear him saying with Heinsius, the 
keeper of the library at Leyden, “I no sooner come into 
my library, than [ bolt the door after me, excluding 
ambition, avarice, and all such vices; and, in the very 
lap of eternity, amidst so many divine souls, I take my 
seat with so lofty a spirit and such sweet content, that I 
pity all the great and rich who know not this happiness,” 

It may be here remarked, that although mathematics 
was his chief and favourite pursuit, Dr. Bowditch still 
had a taste and love for general literature. He was fond 
of Shakspeare and Milton, and remembered and could 
repeat whole passages from their works. He loved, too, 
the poetry of Burns, and our own Bryant and Sprague. 
Many of his favourite pieces he not only had by heart, 
but also had them written down, for convenience sake, 
on the covers of his mathematical common-place book. 
I recollect, among others, thus copied off, «« The Cotter’s 
Saturday Night,” a selection which evinced at the same 
time his good feeling and his good taste. I also recollect 


| observing on the covers and blank leaves of his copy of 


Newton’s Principia many commendatory verses on New- 
ton, selected from Voltaire and other French poets. 

Bat I must hasten on to speak, as briefly and compre- 
hensively as I can, of what is the most important part of 


interest. At such times, the mathematician, the astro- | every man—namely, his moral and religious character— 


the qualities of his heart, and his principles of action. 
Dr. Bowditch was a man of unsullied purity, of rigid 
integrity, and uncompromising principle. Through life, 
truth seems to have been at once the great object of his 
pursuit, and his ruling principle of action. “ Fottow 
Truru,” might have been the motto on his escutcheon. 
“ Truth! Truth! Truth!’ were among his last words 
to one whom he dearly loved. He was himself per- 
fectly transparent. A child could see through him. 
There was no opaqueness in his heart, any more than 
in his intellect. It was as clear as crystal, and the rays 
of moral truth were transmitted through it without being 
refracted or tinged. In all his intercourse and transac- 
tions he was remarkably frank and candid. He revealed 


back, for he had nothing to conceal. He lived openly, 
and talked freely of himself and of his doings, and of 
every thing that was uppermost in his mind. He never 
hesitated to speak out what he thought on all subjects, 
public and private, and he avowed his opinions of men 
and things with the utmost freedom and unconcern. It 
seemed to me that he never had the fear of man before 
his eyes, and that it never checked, in the least, the free 
and full utterance of his sentiments, 

Dr. Bowditch was perfectly fair and just in the esti- 
mate which he formed of his own capacities and gifts. 
He did not, on the one hand, overrate his talents; nor, 
on the other hand, did he, as some do, with a sort of 
back-handed humility, purposely undervalue his powers, 
in order to enjoy the pleasure of being contradicted by 
those about him, and told that he was really a much 
greater man than he seemed willing to admit. As an 
illustration of this, let me mention a little conversation of 
his. “People,” said he, “are very kind and polite in 
mentioning me in the same breath with La Place, and 
blending my name with his. But they mistake both me 
and him; we are very different men. I trust I under- 
stand his works, and can supply his deficiencies, and 
correct his errors, and render his book more intelligible, 
and record the successive advancements of the science, 
and perhaps append some improvements. But La Place 
was a genius, a discoverer, an inventor. And yet I hope 


| I know as much about mathematics as Playfair !” 


natura providit, aut fecit casus, aut ipse delegisti, his ut | 


te quam jucundissimum compares.” —Preface to Utopia. 
{ He might literally apply to himself the apology of 


the great Roman orator: “ Quare quis tandem me repre- | 


hendat, aut quis mihi jure succenseat, si quantum ceteris | 


ad suas res obeandas, quantum ad festos dies ludorum 
celebrandos, quantum ad alias voluptates, et ad ipsam 
requiem animi et corporis conceditur temporis ; quantum 
|alii tribuant tempestivis conviviis; quantum denique 

alew, quantum pila; tantum mihi egomet ad hee studia 
| recolenda sumpsero ?” 


} 


a 


I have been informed by a gentleman of Boston, that 
soon after his return from Europe, a few years since, he 
happened, in a conversation with Dr. Bowditch, to men- 
tion to him incidentally the high estimation in which he 
and his labours were held by men of science abroad, and 
told him that he had often heard his name spoken of in 
terms of the strongest commendation by persons in the 
most elevated walks ef society in England. “ Dr. Bow- 
ditch,” says my informant, “seemed to be sensibly 
affected by my statement, so much so that I saw the 
tears glisten in his eyes. But he immediately remarked 
that however flattering such testimonials might be, yet 
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the most grateful tribute of commendation he had ever 
received, was contained in a letter from a backwoodsman 
of the west, who wrote to him to point out an error in 
his translation of the Méchanique Céleste. ‘It was an 
actual error,’ said the doctor, ‘which had escaped my 
own observation. ‘he simple fact that my work had 
reached the hands of one on the outer verge of civilisa- 
tion, who could understand and estimate it, was more 


gratifying to my feelings than the eulogies of men of | 


science and the commendatory votes of academies.’ ” 
He was a singularly modest man. He made no pre- 
tensions himself, and there was nothing that he so much 
despised in others. He was remarkably simple in ali 
his manners and intercourse with the world. He put on 


no airs, and assumed no superiority on the ground of his | 


intellectual attainments, but placed himself on a level 
with every one with whom he had any concern. He 
reverenced integrity and truth wherever he found them, 
in whatever condition in life. He felt and saowed no 
respect for mere wealth or rank. 
to his face, the mean and purse-proud nabob, and “ con- 
descended to men of low estate.” 

Dr. Bowditch used to relate a little anecdote concern- 
ing himself, which strongly and beautifully illustrates the 
child-like simplicity and naturalness of his character. 

In the year 1824, when General Lafayette, in his pro- 


‘ can } 
gress through the country, among other places, visited | 


Boston, the mayoralty of the city was filled by the 
Honourable Josiah Quincy. Dr. Bowditch, in common 
with all the world, had a curiosity to behold the entrance 
of the nation’s guest into the city ; and accordingly ac- 
cepted-an invitation from a friend, whose house was in 
Colonnade Row, to take a station on his balcony. But 
finding that the chariot wheels tarried, and the general 
delayed his coming, he thought that he should have time 
to go down to his office to transact a little business, and 
return in season for the spectacle. But, in the mean 
time, the procession had arrived and passed on, and was 
fast advancing to State street. He concluded, therefore, 
to wait where he was, and, in order to get a nearer and 
better view, took his stand on the steps of the United 
States’ Bank. On the appearance of the barouche in 
which Lafayette was seated, Dr. Bowditch remarked, 
that he was glad to see Mr. Quincy at his side; he was 
the proper man for that place, being the son of one of the 
eatliest and best of the patriots of the Revolution. «“ As 
the shout of the multitude rose unto heaven,” he said, 


“TI know not how it happened, but I could not keep my | 


place; my hat would not stay on my head, nor could I 
hold my tongue. And to my astonishment, I found my- 
self, all at once, in the midst of the crowd by the side of 
the chariot, and shouting with the rest at the top of my 
voice.” The president of Harvard University recollects 
distinetly seeing him in the position and attitude thus 
described. 

At first sight there may seem something ludicrous and 
puerile in this grave philosopher and calculator, this 
votary of abstract science, huzzaing in a mixed crowd on 
acity’s holiday. But to me it seems a most natural and 
beautiful expression of his simplicity, his self-forgetful- 
ness, his utter unconsciousness of greatness, his generous 
sympathy with the people, and his grateful and ardent 
patriotism. This little incident cannot fail to raise him 
in the estimation of every right-minded and _ single- 
hearted man. 

Dr. Bowditch was a truly conscientious man. 


He 


| regular and temperate man. 
| till the age of thirty-five. 


; . } 
was always true to his moral as well as intellectual con- 


victions, and followed them whithersoever they led. He 
had great faith in the rectitude of his moral perceptions, 
and in the primary decision of his own judgment and 
moral sense; and he carried them forth and acted them 
out instantly. ‘The word followed the thought, and the 
deed the feeling, with the rapidity of lightning. This 
straight-forwardness and frankness were among the secret 
causes of the remarkable influence which he confessedly 
exercised over the minds and judgments of others. By 
his honesty, as well as by his resoluteness and decision, 
he was the main-spring of every thing with which he 
was connected. By his moral influence he controlled 
and swayed all men with whom he was associated. As 
Ben Jonson says of Lord Bacon, “he commanded where 
he spoke.” 


Dr. Bowditch was a man of ardent natural feelings, | 


and of an impetuous temperament. A venerable lady, 
after her first interview with him, said, «I like that man, 
for he is a dive man.” 





He fearlessly rebuked, | 


| my mind has been religiously impressed. 


| head. 


LIFE AND CHARACTER OF NATHANIEL BOWDITCH, 


| to men and fo opinions, and was not easily turned from 
| any course of speculation or action, which he had once 
satisfied himself was right, wise and good. At the same 
| time, he always kept his mind open to evidence ; and if 
| you brought before him new facts and arguments, he 
| would reconsider the subject—deliberately, not hastily— 
| and the next day, perhaps, would tel! you that you were 
in the right, and that he had altered his mind. He was 
sometimes quick, warm, and vehement in expressing his 
| disapprobation of the character or conduct of an indivi- 
| dual, particularly if he thought that the person had prac- 
| ticed any thing like duplicity or fraud. In such cases, 
| his indignation was absolutely scorching and withering. 
But he never cherished any personal resentments in his 
bosom. He did not let the sun go down upon his wrath. 
| His anger was like a cloud, which passes over the disk 
| of the moon, and leaves it as mild and clear as before ; 
|or, as the judicious Hooker’s was represented to be, 
“like a vial of clear water, which, when shook, beads at 
the top, but instantly subsides, without any soil or sedi- 
ment of uncharitableness.” 

Let me relate an incident illustrative of this remark- 
able trait in his character. Dr. Bowditch had been pre- 
paring a plan of Salem, which he intended soon to pub- 
lish. It had been the fruit of much labour and care. 
| By some means or other, an individual in the town had 
surreptitiously got possession of it, and had the audacity 
to issue proposals to publish it as his own. ‘This was 
too much for Dr. Bowditch to bear. He instantly went 
to the person, and burst out in the following strain: 
| You villain! how dare you do this? What do you 
| mean by it? If you presume to proceed any farther in 
| this business, I will prosecute you to the utmost extent 

of the law.” The poor fellow cowered before the storm 
|of his indignation, and was silent; for his wrath was 
| terrible. Dr. Bowditch went home, and slept on it; and 
| the next day, hearing from some authentic source that 
the man was extremely poor, and had probably been 
| driven by the necessities of his family to commit this 
| audacious plagiarism, his feelings were touched, his heart 
relented, his anger melted away like wax. He went to 
him again, and said, “ Sir, you did very wrong, and you 
| know it, to appropriate to your own use and benefit the 
fruit of my labours. But I understand you are poor, and 
have a family to support. I feel for you, and will help 
you. That plan is unfinished, and contains errors that 
would have disgraced you and me, had it been published 
in the state in which you found it. I'll tell you what I 
| willdo. Iwill finish the plan; I will correct the errors ; 
| and then you shall publish it for your own benefit, and 
I will head the subscription list with my name.” 

What a sublime, noble, Christian spirit was there 

| manifested! This was really overcoming evil with 
good, and pouring coals of fire upon the poor man’s 
The natural feeling of resentment, which God 
has implanted within all bosoms for our protection 
against sudden assault and injury, was overruled and 
conquered by the higher, the sovereign principle of con- 


science. 

Dr. Bowditch was, in all his habits of life, a very 
He never tasted any wine 
He approved the remarkable 
changes which have been effected in the customs of 
society, within a few years, by “the temperance reform,” 
and he heartily rejoiced in the success of that good cause. 
God bless it and speed it! 

In his religious views, Dr. Bowditch was, from ex- 
amination and conviction, a firm and decided unitarian. 
His parents were episcopalians, and he himself had been 
educated in the tenets of that church. But he had no 
taste for the polemics or peculiarities of any sect, and did 
not love to dwell on the distinctive and dividing points 
of Christian doctrine. His religion was rather an in- 
ward sentiment, flowing out into the life, and revealing 
itself in his character and actions. It was at all times, 
and at all periods of his life, a controlling and sustaining 
principle. He confided in the providence and benignity 
of his Heavenly Father, as revealed by his blessed Son, 
our Lord, and had the most unshaken confidence in the 
wisdom and rectitude of all the divine appointments. 
He looked forward with firm faith to an immortality in 
the spiritual world. 

He said to one, in his last illness, “From my boyhood 
I never did, 


} or could, question the existence of a Superintending 


He was strong in his attachment | Being, and that he took an interest in the affairs of men. 


| God? 


ence.” 
‘ 
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have always endeavoured to regulate my life in subjec- 
tion to his will, and studied to bring my mind to an ac- 
quiescence in his dispensations; and now, at its close, I 


look back with gratitude for the manner in which be has 


distinguished me, and for the many blessings of my lot. 
I can only say, that I am content—that I go willingly, 
resigned, and satisfied.” ‘T’o another he said, “I cannot 
remember when [ had not a deep feeling of religious 
truth and accountableness, and when I did not act from 
it, or endeavour to. In my boyish days, when some of 
my companions who had become infected with ‘om 
Paine’s infidelity, broached his notions in conversation 
with me, I battled it with them stoutly, not exactly with 


i 
the logic you would get from Locke, but with the logic 
I found here, (pointing to his breast,) and here it has 
always been, my guide and support; it is my support 
sull. My whole life has been crowned with blessings 
beyond my deserts. I am still surrounded with blessings 
unnumbered. Why should I distrust the goodness of 


Why should I not still be grateful and happy, 


9 
Iness 


and confide in his goo 

Dr. Bowditch was very familiar with the Scriptures, 
both of the Old and New Testaments, more 
some professed theologians who make it their special 
study. He had read the Bible in his childhood, under 
the eye of a pious mother, and he 
repeat the sublime and touching 

Such had been the life, and such the character of this 
distinguished man ; and such was he to the last, through 
all the agonies of a most distressing illness. In the 
midst of health and usefulness, in the full discharge of 
the duties of life, and in the full enjoyment of its satis- 


factions, the su sudde nly come 


so than 


loved to quote and 
language of holy writ. 


nmons to him to leave 


it. And he meets the summons with the utmost equa- 
nimity and composure, with the submission of a philoso- 

her and with the resig "a Christ He cer 
pher and with the resignation of a Unbristian, e cer- 


tainly had much to live for—few have more—but he gave 
up all without repining or complaint. He said he should 
have liked to live a little longer, to complete his great 
younger children grown up and settled 
“But Tam perfectly happy,” he added, “ and 


aqgdae 
. 1 ‘ H , ! H 
ready to go, and entirely resigned to the will of Provi- 


work, and see his 


dence.” He arranged all his affairs, gave his directions 
with minuteness, and dictated and signed his last will 
and testament. While his strength permitted, he con- 
tinued to attend to the necessary affairs of his office, and 
on the day previous to his death, put his name to an im- 
In the intervals 
pared, as I have already remarked, the remaining copy, 
the 
his great work, the printing of which was nearly finished 
at the time of little that 
the last page that he read was the one thousandth. It 
Was gratifying to him to find that his mind was unen- 
feebled by disease 


portant instrument. of pain, he pre- 


and corrected proof sheets of the fourth volume of 


his death. It is a remarkable 


and pain; and one day, after solving 
one of the hardest problems in the book, he exclaimed, 
in his enthusiastic way, “JT feel that I am Nathaniel 


Bowditch still—only a little weaker.” 


He continued, indeed, in all respects, the same man to 


the last. He did not think that this was the time to put 
on a new face or assume a new character. His feelings 
were unaffected, his manners unchanged, by the prospect 





him. He 


going on a long journey. 


d to those about him only to be 
To the end he manifested the 
had when 


before seem 


same cheerfulness, nay, pleasantry, which he 


in health, without, however, the least admixture of levity. 


In his great kindness, he exerted himself to see many 
friends, every one of whom, I believe, will bear testimony 
to his calm, serene state of mind. The words which he 
spoke in those precious interviews, they will gather up 


and treasure in their memory, and will never forget them 





so long as they live. She certainly will not, to whom, 
when on her taking leave of him she had said, * Good 
night,” he replied, « No, my dear, say not ‘ Good night,’ 
but ‘Good morning,’ for the next tin ve meet will be 
on the morning of the resurrection.” 

One day, towards the close of his lingering illness, 
after he had himself given up all hope of recovery, he 


asked one who stood by him, what were the two Greek 





words which signify “easy deatl The word not im- 
mediately suggesting itself to the person, and he having 
mentioned over several phrases and combinations of 


words, Dr, Bowditgh said, “ No, you have not got the 
right word ; but you will find it in Pope’s Correspond- 


The person found the letter, which was the last 
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that Dr. 
sion of it is as follows: “A 


to his friend. 
recovery, in my case, and 
impossible. The kindest wish of my | 
friends is euthanasia.” On hearing this read, Dr. Bow- 
ditch said, “ Yes, that is the word, euthanasia. That 
letter I read forty years ago, and I have not seen it since. 
It made an impression on my mind which is still fresh. 
It struck me, at the time I read it, that the good physician 
who wrote it would certainly have an easy death. It 
could not be otherwise. The excellent, the virtuous, 
must be happy in their death.” He afterwards frequent- 
ly recurred to this subject, and the day previous to his 
departure, he said, * This is, indeed, euthanasia.” 

Through the whole of his illness he manifested the 
same happy and delightful frame of mind. His room 
chamber of sickness and disso- 


Arbutbnot* wrote 


at my age, Is 


’ 1 ' 
did not appear like the 


lution. iP he lig st of bis serene and placid countenance 
dispelled all gloom, and his cheerful composure robbed 
death of all its bitterness and anguish. He exemplified 
in his own case the sentiment so beautifully expressed 
by the Persian poet, which he loved to repeat :— 


«On parent knees, a naked, new-born child, 
Weeping thou sat’st, whilst all around thee smi'ed : 
So live, that, sinking in thy last, long sleep, 
Calm thou may’st smile, when all around thee weep.” 


He did not wish to see those about him look sad and 
gloomy. On said, “I feel no gloom 
within me; why should you wear it on your faces ie 
And called for Bryant’s Poems, and desired 
them to read his favourite «“ The Old Man’s Fu. | 
neral,”’ 


one oceasion he 


then he 
piece, 


| He has shown them that poverty is no dishonour, and | 
| - 
| need be no hindrance ; 


“Why weep ye then for him, who, having won 
The bound of man’s appointed years, at last, 
Life’s 


Serenely to his final rest has passed ?” 


blessings all enjoyed, life’s labours done, 


And then he went on and commented on the remaining | 
lines of the poem, pointing out those which he thought 
were descriptive of himself, and modestly disclaiming 
others that commendatory, as not belonging to 
him; but which all impartial persons would unite in 
saying were singularly applicable to his character. 

On the morning of his death, when his sight was very | 
dim, and his voice was almost gone, he called bis chil- 
dren around his bedside, and arranging themin the order 
of age, pointed to and each by name, and 
said, * You see I can distinguish you all; and I now 
give you all my parting blessing. The time is come. | 
Lord, now lettest thou thy servant depart in peace, ac- 
cording to thy word.” These were his words. 
After this, he was heard to whisper, in a scarcely audible | 
tone, the words * pleasant, beautiful.” But it 
cannot be known, whether he was thinking of his own | 
situation as pleasant, in being thus surrounded at such a 
iime by those he loved, or whether he “ snatched a fearful 
joy” in a glimpse of the spiritual world. Soon after 
this, he quietly breathed away his soul, and departed. 
« And the end of that man was peace.” Such a death 
alone complete such a life, and crown 
and seal such He died on Friday, the 16th 
day of March, having nearly completed his 65th year. 

The disease of which Dr. Bowditch died was found, 
by a post mortem examination, to be a scirrhus in the 
stomach, a disease of the same type with that which 
the death of Napoleon Buonaparte. For four 
weeks previous to his death, he could take no solid food, 
and har »wed any liquid. He suffered, however, 
but little but constantly from thirst; and 
the only relief or refreshment he could find, was in fre- | 
quenuy moistening his lips and mouth w th cold water. 
His frame was consequently exceedingly attenuated, and | 
his flesh wasted away. At intervals his sufferings were | 


were 


addressed 


last 


pretty, 


was wanting to 


a character. 


caused 


ly swal! 


from hunger, 


* Dr. Arbuthnot was an eminent physician and bril- 
liant wit in the time of Queen Anne, the cotemporary | 
and friend of Swift and Pope. He died in 1735, Dr. } 
Johnson, in his life of Pope, says of him, “ Arbuthnot | 
was a man of great comprehension, skilful in his prac- 
tice, versed in the sciences, acquainted with ancient lite- 
rature, and able to animate his mass of knowledge by a 
bright and active imagination; a scholar, with great | 
brilliance of wit; a wit, who, in the crowd of life, r 
tained and discovered a noble ardour of religious aR 
a man estimable for his learning, amiable for his life, and | 
venerable for his piety.” 


The conclu- | 
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so intense, that, as he said, the body at times ciaeupbed 
over the spirit; but it was only for a moment; and the 
spirit resumed again and retained its natural and legiti- | 
mate sovereignty. 

He was buried, as he had lived, privately, and without | 
parade or show, on the quiet morning of the Lord's day.* 
His funeral was attended only by his family and two 
others; yet, in the person of the chief magistrate, I 
fancied I saw the spirit of the commonwealth doing 
homage to the talents and virtues of her illustrious son. 
As the hearse passed along through the silent streets, 
bearing that precious dust to its last resting-place, the 
snow-flakes fell upon it, the fit emblems of his purity 
and worth, And many a wet eye, in the city of his 
adoption, and in the place of his nativity, and elsewhere, 
wept for him, and many a heart blessed his memory, 


| and mourned that a friend, and a benefactor, and a good 


man, had departed. 
He has built his own monument, more enduring than 


| marble; and in his splendid scientific name, and in his | 


character, las bequeathed to his country the richest 
The sailor traverses the sea more safely by 


noble 
legacy. 


| means of his labours, and the widow’s and the orphan’s 
| treasure is more securely guarded, in consequence of his | 
| care. 
| over the ocean; and, though dead, 


He was the great pilot who steered all our ships 
he yet liveth, and 
speaketh, and acteth, in may recorded wisdom of his in- 
valuable book. ‘The world has been the wiser and the 
happier that he has lived in it. 

He has left an example full of instruction and encou- 
ragement to the young, and especially to those among 
them who are struggling with poverty and difficulties. | 


that the greatest obstacles may 
be surmounted by persevering industry and an indomi- 
table will. He has shown them to what heights of 
greatness and glory they may ascend, by truth, temper- 
ance, and toil. He has proved to them that fame need 
not be sought for solely in political life; although that is 
a worthy field, and the country must be served—and 
served, too, not by the worst but by the best of men— 
not by the factious, the ignorant, the scheming, but by 
the wisest, the most enlightened, the best accomplished, 
that we have among us; by men who dare to tell the 
people of their duties as well as of their rights; and 
who, instead of meanly flattering them for their votes, 
will boldly speak to them the words of truth and sober- 
ness, and point out to them their errors and faults. 


Above all, Dr. Bowditch has left us a most glorious 
and precious legacy in his example of integrity, in his 
love of truth, moral courage and independence. He has 
taught the young men here, and the world over, that 
there is nothing so grand and beautiful as moral prin- 
ciple, nothing so sublime as adherence to truth, and right, 
| and duty, through good report and through evil report. 
He has, indeed, blessed the world greatly by his science 
| and his practical wisdom; but quite as much, nay, far 
more, I think, by his upright and manly character, 


has taught mankind that reverence for duty, and trust in | 


Providence, and submission to His will, and faith in the 


_ rectitude of all His appointments, and a filial reliance 


upon His love, are sentiments not unworthy nor un- 
becoming the greatest philosopher, For this we honour 
and eulogize him; not for wealth, title, fortune, those 
miserable outsides and trappings of humanity, but for 
the qualities of the inner man, which still live, and will 
live for ever. He studied the stars on the earth—may he 
not now be tracking their courses through the heavens ? 
Long ere this, perhaps, he knows all the beauties and 


| the mysteries of their tangled mazes—has examined the 


rings of Saturn and the belts of Jupiter, traversed the 
milky may, and chased the comet through infinity. 
Methinks I hear his departing and ascending spirit ex- 
claiming, as it wings its flight upwards, in the language 
of the beautiful hymn :— 


«“ Ye golden lamps of heaven! farewell, 
With all your feeble light : 
Farewell, thou ever-changing moon, 
Pale empress of the night ; 


_——_ 


* « Funus, sine imaginibus et pompa, per laudes ac 
memoriam virtutum ejus celebre fuit.”—T'acitus, Ann. 


| Lib. II. § 73. 


He | 


And ‘thou, refulgent orb of day! 

| In brighter flames arrayed, 

My soul, which springs beyond thy sphere, 
No more demands thine aid. 


Ye stars are but the shining dust 
| Of my divine abode, 
The pavement of those heavenly courts, 
Where I shall reign with God. 


The Father of eternal light 
Shall there his beams display ; 
Nor shall one moment’s darkness mix 
With that unvaried day.” 











DR. BOWDITCH’S SCIENTIFIC PAPERS. 


The following is a list of the papers contributed by 
Dr. Bowditch to the Memoirs of the American Academy 
of Arts and Sciences. It will serve to show the extent 
of his observations and the variety of his enquiries. 


VOL. IL. 
| New Method of Working a Lunar Observation. 
VOL. IIL. 
| Observations on the Comet of 1807. 
Observations on the Total Eclipse of the Sun, June 


| 16, 1806, made at Salem. 
| Addition to the Memoir on the Solar Eclipse of June 
S| 





16, 1806. 

Application of Napier’s Rule for solving the cases of 
right-angled spheric trigonometry to’ several cases of 
oblique angled spheric trigonometry. 

An estimate of the height, direction, velocity and 
magnitude of the Meteor that exploded over Weston, in 
Connecticut, Dec. 14, 1807. 

On the Eclipse of the Sun of Sept. 17, 1811, with the 
longitudes of several places in this country, deduced 
from all the observations of the eclipses of the Sun, and 
transits of Mercury and Venus, that have been published 
in the Transactions of the Royal Societies of Paris and 
London, the Philosophical Society held at Philadelphia, 
and the American Academy of Arts and Sciences. 

Elements of the orbit of the Comet of 1811. 

An estimate of the height of the White Hills in New 
Hampsbire. 

On the variation of the Magnetic Needie. 

On the motion of a pendulum suspended from two 
points. 

A demonstration of the rule for finding the place of a 
Meteor, in the second problem, page 218 of this volume. 


VOL IV. 
On a mistake which exists in the solar tables of Mayer, 
La Lande, and Zach. 
On the calculation of the oblateness of the earth, by 
| means of the observed length of a pendulum in different 





| latitudes, according to the method given by La, Place in 
the second volume of his “ Mécanique Céleste,” with 
| remarks on other parts of the same work, relating to the 
| figure of the earth. 

Method of correcting the apparent distance of the 
Moon from the Sun, or a star, for the effects of Parallax 
and Refraction. 

On the method of computing the Dip of the Magnetic 
Needle in different latitudes, according to the theory of 
M. Biot. 

Remarks on the methods of correcting the elements of 
the orbit of a comet in Newton’s “ Principia,” and in 
La Place’s “ Mécanique Celeste.” 

Remarks on the usual demonstration of the perma- 
nency of the solar system, with respect to the Eccentri- 
cities and Inclinations of the orbits of the Planets. 

Remarks on Dr. Stewart’s formula, for computing the 
motion of the Moon’s Aspides, as given in the Supple- 
ment to the Encyclopedia Britannica. 

On the Meteor which passed over Wilmington in the 
State of Delaware, Nov. 21, 1819. 

Occultation of Spica by the Moon, observed at Salem. 

On a mistake which exists in the calculation of M. 
Poisson relative to the distribution of the electrical 
matter on the surfaces of the two globes, in vol. 12 of 
the “ Mémoires de la classe des sciences mathématiques 
et physiques de |’Institut Impérial de France.” 

Elements of the Comet of 1819. 
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Dr. Bowditch was 
Modern Astronomy, in the North American Review, | 
Vol. XX. pp. 309—366. In the Monthly Anthology, | 
Vol. IV. p. 653, there is a brief account of the Comet of | 
1806, drawn up by him at the request of the editors. | 


From the Edinburgh Review. 


REIGNS OF GEORGE III. AND IV. | 


Remarks on an Article in the Edinburgh Review, | 
No, 135, on the Times of George the Third and 
George the Fourth. By Lieutenant-General Sir | 

London: 1838. 


Herpert Tartor, G.C.B. 8vo. 


The author of this well-meant and interesting pam- 
phlet is one of the most able as well as the most respect- | 
able persons who have ever appeared at the court of this | 
country. Although we may differ in opinion with him | 
upon general subjects, and although we cannot at all 
agree in the estimate which he has formed of those cha- 
racters whom it is the object of his publication to defend 
against our strictures, we yet are bound to admit his 
claims to a respectful and even a favourable hearing, in 
defence of persons whom he enjoyed singular oppor- 
tunities of knowing, and to whose merits, after their 
death, he bears his disinterested testimony. 

We must begin by admitting ‘to a certain extent the 
truth of an observation which closes his tract, that the 
person who holds an office at court, or the confidential 
servant of a king or prince, is not necessarily, as the 
common opinion goes, “ a sycophant, and habitually a 
flatterer, or ready to do dirty work.” If any proof were 
wanting that the general impression on this point is far 
too sweeping, it would only be necessary to name Sir 
Herbert Taylor, who for above thirty years held the most 
important and confidential situation about court that 
any subject could fill; and whose nature is as utterly 
incapable of sycuphancy as it is of dishonesty—as far | 
above deceiving a master as above maltreating an in- 
ferior ; and one whom no prince would ever have seen 
again near his person had he dared to propose to him the 
performance of any degrading office. We are very far 
from believing that all, or the greater number of men in | 
those stations, resemble Sir Herbert in this particular. | 
We are satisfied that the inferior characters which gene- | 
rally surround thrones seldom exhibit any independence | 

| 
| 
| 
| 








of principle; and not unfrequently lend themselves to 
the performance of unworthy tasks by mean compliances. 
Tae whole history of courts, the unvaried annals of 
royal and of ordinary human nature, bear testimony to 
the truth of our opinion. But that the rule is not uni- 
versal, and that there are sometimes found splendid ex- 
ceptions, we admit. Nay, we will go further in agreeing 
with our author, and allow that much more truth is 
spoken privately at courts by dependents, even by | 
the inferior order of dependents, than is generally sup- 
posed ; probably much more than is pleasing to royal 
ears, and certainly much more than royal minds ever 
profit by. It has been our lot to know instances of this 
fact, which left no room for doubting that towards those 
exalted individuals the duty,—the painful and even 
perilous duty, of speaking the unpleasing truth, was dis- 
charged by persons who gained very little credit for so 
doing with the world at large. It is also to be consider- 
ed that there oftentimes subsists a greater degree of 
familiarity between princes and their immediate attend- 
ants, than between private individuals and their friends. 
This naturally leads to advice and hints, and warnings 
rarely given by the most intimate of other men’s asso- 
ciates; not to mention that the prince's friend has a 
direct interest in his master’s welfare, which a private 
gentleman’s comrade really cannot have, But then we 
must add, that the practice, if often repeated, has never 
failed, according to our observation, to beget an impa- 
tience and even dislike in the illustrious bosom; conse- 
quently the connection either ceased in a short time, or 
Was continued upon a“ reformed footing”—that is, upon 
greater caution and abstinence in tendering warning or 
advice. But we must repeat, that we firmly believe the 
whole course of Sir Herbert Taylor’s exercise of such a 
delicate office, and such an important one as never 
before fell into the hands of any courtier, was through- 
out marked by the most unsullied honour towards all 
parties with whom he came in contact—whether mo- 





also the author of the article on | 
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narchs, or their families, or their ministers, or private 
individuals. Nor have we any doubt whatever, that 
upon all occasions his best advice was offered according 


| 


to the dictates of a scrupulous conscience, and a judg- | 


ment hardly to be surpassed in clearness and calmness, 
although certainly biassed by what we should call some 
very erroneous opinions—the result of early prejudices 
not yet thrown off. It is a very inferior praise to add, 


| that in the exercise of a most difficult and laborious duty, 


he was one of the ablest, indeed the most masterly men 
of business who ever filled any public employment. In 
stating these things we give the result of a testitnony, 
uniform and concurrent, borne to the merits of this dis- 
tinguished individual by all parties with whom he ever 
was brought in contact. 

We now proceed to his pamphlet, and we shall 
shortly state why we still differ with Sir Herbert Taylor 
on most of his points; but where we think he has 
proved any thing favourable to the personages in ques- 


| tion we shall give him and them the full benefit of the 


proofs by recording the facts in our own pages. The 
interests of truth and justice require this, and we cannot 
possibly have any other to serve, 

It is highly characteristic of his manly and honest 
nature, that he begins with expressing those feelings of 
scorn and disgust with which he, as well as all other right 
thinking persons, were filled by a perusal of the book 
that called forth our observations, and gave occasion to 
our Sketches of Character. But enough of a work now, 
it is to be hoped, consigned to oblivion as well as con- 
tempt. Let us, before we proceed further, only protest 
against Sir Herbert T'aylor’s assumption that our por- 
traitures were influenced by either “ rancorous” feelings 
of a personal kind, or motives of “ party hostility” towards 
any of the royal persons of whom we were called to treat. 
There really was not, nor could there be, the least inter- 
mixture of such sentiments. Party had nothing at all 
to do with the matter; the connection of either George 


the father or George the son with party is now only | 
4 » y 


matter of history; and they who support the present 
ministry are supporting some of those who were the 
ministers of both princes, and others who were, at 
least, the son’s most cherished personal friends. We 
sought the truth, and the truth only; if we coloured 


highly, it was because the facts appeared to be darkened | 


by deep shades; if we spoke strongly, it was because 


| our indignation was roused ; if we still refuse to lower 


our tone of reprobation, it is because we think—calmly 
and deliberately think—that Sir Herbert Taylor has, 
after his well meant attempt, left the case against them 


where he found it; and that he himself, if natural feel- | 
ings of personal friendship did not blind him, would | 


agree with us in viewing their misdeeds as we formerly 
did, and as, at this hour, we still regard them. 


The | 


word * libel,” is repeatedly employed by our author in | 


referring to our pages—and about a word we will not 
quarrel. But let him be pleased to observe that, ac- 
cording to this phraseology, many pages in all histories 
must change their name; that some sound and zealous 
royalist historians, not excepting Lord Clarendon, must 


change their names; and that in future we must quote | 
the “ libels” and not the Annals of Tacitus, or even the | 


Decades of Livy. 


The pain which the historian may | 


give to many friends was never yet reckoned any reason | 
either for not recording recent events, or for suppressing | 


discreditable truths ; and our author has not quite shown 
his accustomed candour when he passes aver those pas- 


sages in our pages which betokened a disposition to | 
commend, where the truth allowed of praise, and even 


to soften the harsher features of character, by casting the 
blame rather upon the station than the man. His most 
cherished friend in the royal family was the Duke of 
York, 
ever defended that amiable prince before ourselves 


What writer on the liberal side of the question | 
1 Sir} 


Herbert Taylor should have reflected on this, as well as | 
other parts of our paper, before he pronounced the whole | 


a libel, and ascribed its rancour to the violence of party 
animosity. 


To begin with George the Third—We stated that his | 
understanding was narrow, and that no culture had en- | 


larged it. Our author cannot deny the latter part of this 
proposition ; and he says that the king admitted and 
regretted his want of education. 


But he says that his | 
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are found to know the pedigrees of their own families 
and even of their neighbours: he added to this, accord- 
ing to our author, the study of the laws and constitution 
of England; but as it was not till 1805, on his blindness, 
that their intercourse began, we may be allowed to 
doubt whether George III. knew more of those subjects 
than every king must, who attends to the business of his 
high office ; and there is no doubt that his attention to 
his own business was most unremitting. This ought to 
have been stated by us, if, indeed, we did not admit it 
by implication. Sir Herbert Taylor adds, which we 
believe to be in a sense true, that he possessed “a 
knowledge of business in every department, and in all 
its details, such as perhaps no one man ever possessed.” 


«tt 7 Sa ; 
Possibly he might, if by this is meant the common public 
departments. ‘This not 
sovereigns as to make it a great marvel. 


knowledge is so rare among 
They come in 
contact with most departments; and they can always 
tell very accurately what particular matter belongs to 
each particular office. ‘They are exceedingly nice in 
this knowledge ; they are very peremptory in exacting 
attention to it; the kind of knowledge itself, like he- 
raldry and etiquette, in which all princes are adepts, 
suits their taste, and appertains to their station ; besides, 
they find protection in requiring an observance of all the 
rules that divide power, and keep their ministers to their 
several departments. ‘That George III. had any enlarged 
knowledge of parliamentary learning—that he was at all 
versed in the constitution or jurisdiction of courts of 
justice—that he understood the details of banking or of 
commerce, much less their principles—that he knew any 
thing of colonial, and still less of East Indian affairs—or 
that he had any but the most vague and personal know- 
ledge of the interests of foreign courts—we will not 
believe, unless we see proofs far more exact than our 
author’s gencral assertion; which, indeed, can only 
apply to the very limited branch of information first 
mentioned. 

As for the extent of the king’s understanding, our 
author deals in generals, and has really little to say. 
That he had strong prejudices, to which he obstinately 
adhered to « the last,” is admitted ; but these related, it 
scems, “ chiefly to matters of inferior importance, matters 
of taste and opinion.” There is much this 
word “ chiefly,” however: and, accordingly, it turns out, 
that our author appears to allow that his” prejudices on 
the trifling subjects of America and Ireland, were un- 
fortunately strong ; 


5? 


in same 


thougn he unaccountably would cast 
some of the former errors upon his minist. rs, when it is 
notorious te all mankind that they were his own. Then, 
as for his notions of prerogative, and his determination 
to support it, our author approves of this, as according 
to his principles he nust: we, of course, disapprove, 
But then comes the pinch of the question, as regards 
the amiable or unamiable nature of the man. We dis- 
tinetly stated that where his prerogative did not inter- 
fere, he was amiable and exemplary—as a husband, and 
a father, and a friend. We placed him above almost all 
princes in this respect. But we added, that where his 
personal feelings about his prerogative were concerned, 
all was darkened, and became the reverse of kindly or 
humane. Among other instances, we gave his dislike 
to his eldest son. How is this charge met? A general 
defiance is first given to produce “any circumstances 
which can justify our colouring.” We at once accept 
the challenge thus very fairly given; and as it will not 
be deemed enough if we refer only to the sanguinary 
feelings which he perseveringly displayed towards his 
American subjects, and the violence with which he re- 
peatedly, in letters to his ministers, which we have now 
under our eyes, threatened to leave this kingdom, and go 
to revel in absolute power upon the despotic and paltry 
throne of his German ancestors, we shal] refer to more 
Mr. Fox, 
during the last year of his life, wes this king’s minister, 
and was only too much disposed to humour his Hano- 
verian and warlike propensities, Nothing had he ever 
done to thwart his wishes. The delicat® personal sub- 
ject of the Duke of York’s uncontrolled command of the 
army ; the equally tender point of the catholic question, 
had been carefully avoided ; and the king had admitted 
that no minister, in his own department of foreign affairs, 
ever gave him more entire satisfaction, both by his capa- 


precise proofs drawn from individual cases. 


majesty afterwards read the history of his own country, | city, his business-like habits, and the courtesy of his 


which we will venture to say every prince knows almost | personal intercourse. 
by heart; just as the most ignorant country gentlemen | wished for news that this great man had a dropsy, and 


Yet when he learnt the much- 
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ibly stricken with the malady, his exultation 


Was inct 


Irs 
was couched in language grounded upon his own personal 


observation, and such language as we do not care to re- 
peat. Butif it be said that hearsay might exaggerate 
all this, we assert that his own handwriting respecting 


Lord Chatham remains to convict him of feelings not | 
other than inhuman, where his prejudices, and, above | 


all, his tyrannical propensities, were thwarted. We 
allude to his contemplating the death, and still more the 
« decrepittude” of that illustrious person with manifest 
:cuon—himself having once suffered in early life, 
inder the visitation of Divine Providence, which laid 





is own faculties, such as they were, prostrate. Let us 
dd, that some friends of the family, and of the monarchy, 
quite as firmly attached to both as Sir Herbert T'aylor, 
have pronounced the opinion, that a publication of the 
private correspondence of this revered monarch, with 
his ministers, during the American war, would put the 


very existence of the constitution in jeopardy—so full is 
it of proofs of a fierce, tyrannical disposition. That | 
correspondence now lies before us. 


But as to his hatred of bis eldest son, who ever doubt- 
ed it? Does Sir Herbert Taylor not know the thousand 


and one anecdotes of this inexhaustible subject, which 
every one of his courtiers knew by rote? He has defied 
us to cite these. The defiance is injudicious. What 
said his majesty to the Jord in waiting, when his royal 
highness made some frivolous excuse for some trivial 
omission—but which in a tyrannical parent’s eye was of 
course inexpiable! Again we say the defiance is more 
frank than wise. Our author truly says that we had 
less access to George III. than himself and many others. 
Is he quite sure that we have not had access, all but di- 
rect, to George IV., and that we could not, without the 
slightest breach of confidence, give samples, which were, 


indeed, meant to be made known, of the treatment re- 
ceived by him from his tender parents! We use the 
plural, in order to answer by anticipation some also of 
the remarks upon Queen Charlotte’s treatment of her 
son, while he was yet unendowed with power. With 
that illustrious princess, too, our author may truly say 


our intercourse was not like his own. But is he quite 


ure that we never had access to another queen’s society, 
the niece and daughter-in-law of that royal pair whom 
he so well knew, and whom he not always judiciously, 


though always honestly defends! Is it quite safe in 
him to fling out his general defiance, without being well 
assured that we have never seen the letters of both to 
the late queen—and that those of George III. betoken, 
at the least, all we have ever recorded of his affectionate 
nature towards the heir-apparent of his crown? Here 
we pause ; for he has himself coupled his indiscreet de- 


fiance with a very prudent admission, which, in trath, 
seems to render our further defence superfluous, “ His 
disapprobation of the prince’s politics, and of many 
things in the course pursued by his royal highness, 
amounted to dislike.” ‘This is a large admission, regard 
being had to the party making it; but far ampler if con- 
nected with the subject matter. What signifies the 


denial which faintly and feebly follows, «I do not ad- 
mit that it ever amounted to implacable aversion,” &c. 


Does Sir Herbert Taylor really know so little of human | 


nature as to believe that a fathet can dislike a son by 
halves? Why, the nearer the relation, the more natural 
the tie, violated or torn asunder, the more impossibie is 
it that either the disruption can be partial, or the pain 


tle, or the rankling wound which it leaves only skin | 


gentile, 

deep. So it would be in any case of parent and child. 
Who ever saw a mother gently hate a daughter, or a 
father hold in moderate aversion his son? But a king 
and his son—and his eldest son—his heir-apparent, who 
treads on his heels living, and must replace him dead— 
and that son in the hands of the Foxes and Sheridans, 
set up in opposition to his father king—and that father 
and King George III.! Really we waste words in show- 
ing that after our author’s admitting the existence of 
marked dislike, all the rest followed of course; unless 
human natuw, and kingly nature, and the mature of 


King George III. had suffered a change in the one in- 


dividual passage of his life which related to his son. 
Our author takes some pains to refute—what he is 
wrong if he supposes we meant to assert as a fact—that 
George III.’s mind was never at any time sound. We 
only meant to state our very decided opinion, that ever 
since his first illness in 1788, possibly earlier, there was 
some mental imperfection, not unconnected with the 


WALDIE’S CIRCULATING LIBRARY. 


obscuration of reason, and displayed in an extraordinarily 
astute and suspicious nature, very unreasonable pre- 
judices , very strong dislikes. 

He gives a curious anecdote of the change of ministry 
in 1807, which we here quote :— 

«“ When the change of administration took place in 
1807, his majesty took counsel from himself only in the 
communications with those with whom he differed ; and 
| [ am warranted in saying, that there existed not the 
slightest foundation for the reports which were then 
spread of advice secretly conveyed, or of influence behind 
the throne, or of communication, direct or indirect, with 
his previous ministers, pending the discussion with ¢ the 
talents,’ or before their removal from the administration 
had been established. Nay, on that occasion, he placed 
in my hands, unopencd, a letter addressed to him, before 
that event was positively fixed, by one of the leaders of 
the opposite party, and I have it to this day, with a mi- 
nute to that effect. 

“ The loss of sight was borne with exemplary patience 
and resignation; and neither this nor other trials pro- 
duced, while his majesty continued in a sound state of 
mind, any ebullition of temper or harshness of manner 
or expression, which could occasion pain or uneasiness 
to his family and attendants. I declare, that during the 
whole period of my attendance upon King George IIL., 
not one sharp word, not one expression of unkindness 
or impatience escaped his majesty ; and the change of 
deportment in this respect conveyed to me, at least, the 
first intimations of the approach of that calamity of 


which I had the misfortune to witness the distressing 
’ 


progress and the melancholy effects.’ 
We have cheerfully extended this quotation to the 





| 
| 


she had conferred it.” Now this is not sufficiently spe- 
cific by a very great deal. When we alluded to her con. 
duct, it was with reference to well-known passages of her 
own, and her son’s history. She took his father’s part 
against him till he became regent; and then she took his 
part against his wife. That she was a person “who ab- 
stained from all political intrigue, and from all interfer. 
ence with the public measures,” our author mentions 
as “a circumstance to her majesty’s credit,’ and which 
on that “account we omitted.” Now, will he permit 
us to give one other reason? We omitted it as we did 
the statement that she never ordered her carriage, and 
went down to command the troops, or to make royal 
speeches to both houses of parliament. What! ‘The 
wife of George III., who being in love with a most beav- 
tiful woman, was, against his will. hustled into doing the 
only act of his life he ever did against that will—namely, 
marrying her at an hour’s notice—this wife, or any wife 
of George III., intrigue and interfere with public mea- 
sures or in any official arrangements! Why George III. 
took good care of that. Had he caught her at any such 
tricks, he would probably have sent her off to Hanover, 
if he did not treat her as his great-grandfather had done 
his queen, for intrigues of another description.* But 
there was, it seems, one exception. When? As might 
be expected, when George III. could not interfere. Our 
author admits that in 1789 « she departed from her rule” 
—of not intriguing and meddling with official arrange- 


| ments. Why to be sure she did; and it was precisely 


| that very departure, or rather that act of intriguing, on 


the only occasion when she had the power to intrigue, 
which we had in our eye. Mark the expression we 


| cautiously used. “ She cou/d mingle in the intrigues of 


part which adds amiable and respectable proof of his | 


good qualities. Let not Sir Herbert Taylor be offended 
if we remark that he bears no such testimony to the 
patient, or manly and kindly demeanour of his immediate 
successor under far less calamities. All who attended 
both him and the good King William, indulged in com- 
parisons very unfavourable to the former, and nothing in 


these pages negatives this. 


lotte. First, as to her understanding, which we had 


only described as “ of the most ordinary kind ;’’ he says | 
she had « excellent sense, but not improved by any edu- 


cation.” We are not aware that the two accounts are 
at all incompatible. “Her intercourse with many per- 
sons of information and talents enabled her to take a 
fair share in general conversation.” This is very possible, 
and it is very moderate praise. ‘The “ persons of talents 
and information” who frequented her or her husband’s 


a court as well as feel its malignities.”’ Our author’s de- 
fence of her conduct in 1788-9 is, that she had a per- 
sonal interest in the matter; “but,” says he, “she may 
be said to have been personally concerned and deeply in- 
terested in the issue.” Who ever does “ mingle in the 
intrigues of a court” for any other reason ? 

Nothing, however, can be more unsatisfactory than 
the defence made against our principal charge—that of 


Our author is chivalrous in defence of Queen Char- | joining her son in the disgraceful persecution of his wife, 


her niece and daughter-in-law, whom her husband had 
ever as fondly cherished as he had sternly frowned upon 
her oppressor. When the facts are notorious, and when 
they were plainly and precisely stated by us, what is the 
use of such vague defences as this? “The queen never 
was the tool or the slave of the prince, nor was it in her 
nature to become that of any one, under any circum- 
stances.” He had in the very same paragraph told us, 


| that on the king’s account she had * been led to cling to 


society are not named, and we believe were not much | 


known to the world. “ Nor did she ever commit herself 


by what she said. She came to England with many | 


German prejudices, which she does not appear to have 


entirely shaken off.’ In all this we can discover no | 
| haps inadvertently. certainly candidly, a distinct enough 


kind of contradiction to our description of he: majesty, 
as a person whose society was dull, whose demeanour 
| was still, and whose soul was narrow. The rather we 
seem to stand confirmed by the defence. But he denies 
her to have been unamiable; first, because she was cour- 
teous, and obliging to those who attended her, and « who 
often expressed surprise that her manners were so good 
as to cause one to forget that her figure was otherwise 
than graceful.’”’ We said nothing against her being 
courteous in demeanour; but a person may be very 
| courteous, and very disagreeable, and very unamiable. 


| He denies the stiffness of her demeanour, but says she 

adhered strictly to etiquette, and “ checked the approach 
to any thing like familiarity of manners, or too great 
| freedom of conversation.” She was kind and considerate 
| to her attendants and her servants; and in this excellent 
quality we venture to say she resembled the whole of 
the royal family. ‘They are all exemplary in this par- 
ticular, without any exception. That the court was 
quite as dull as we had painted it, our author seems very 
frankly to admit ; and he adds, that though some relaxa- 
tion of the uniform routine would “ have been agreeable 
and reasonable, this uniformity had become habitually 
imperative, a sort of second nature,” 

He now comes to more essential matter; and he 
peremptorily denies that she was spiteful, or unforgiv- 
ing, or designing, or prone to mingle in intrigue, or of 
boundless pride; and will only allow her to have been 
“of a suspicious nature, not readily giving her conti- 
dence, or recalling it, when once, after due experience, 


| 


him in the differences between his majesty and the 
prince, though she was partial to his royal highness ;” 
and that “his visits to her at Windsor Castle were em- 
barrassing to her on account of the king’s disinclination 
to encourage them.” Here, by the way, we have, per- 


| admission of the king’s hatred of his son—for this is the 





very picture of a tyrannical husband and unnatural father, 
refusing a fond mother the solace of her son’s company 
even for an occasional visit. But at least it negatives 
the notion of the queen’s nature precluding all subser- 
viency “to any one.” That, however, is not all. We 
again refer our author back to the fact as we stated it in 
plain terms, in the paper which he has undertaken to 
answer; and we ask, has he the means of contradicting 
what every man who was alive in 1814 knows to be 
true? If true, all we said against this queen, and more, 
is proved. She knew the tender love of her husband for 
their daughter-in-law ; and further, she knew that were 
he in his senses, she durst no more have held a court 
and excluded the Princess of Wales, than she durst have 
ordered the Channel Fleet to sail into Brest harbour; 
she knew that the king, her husband, who had ever 
treated her with the fondest affection, and whose whole 
married life was a pattern of conjugal fidelity, abhorred 
nothing in his son’s private conduct so much as his mal- 
treatment of the princess; she knew that this aged 
monarch was suffering under a severe visitation of Pro- 
vidence, likely to terminate only with his days; and she 
therefore takes the opportunity of joining the son against 
father, husband, and wife; having always before joined 





* That is, he built her into the wall, where her body 
was afterwards found in the form of a skeleton; but pro- 
bably she was put to death before being immured, 
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the king against the son, when the son was ae. and 
the king strong; and she gratified this son’s unnatural 
hatred of the wife whom he had so scandalously ill-used, 
by refusing to receive her at a court which she held upon 
a great public occasion, that rendered the outrage a thou- 
sand times the more galling.* We think the mob itself, 
of whose intellectual qualities our author has so poor an 
opinion, formed a far more accurate estimate of her 
majesty than he has himself done. Their indignation 
broke through all bounds of decorum; and in this, espe- 
cially towards an elderly lady, we are as far from vindi- 
cating them as our author; but we heartily partake in 
the feelings which prompted them, although we repro- 
bate the outrage in which those feelings ended. 

One charge adverted to by us, but very commonly 
‘brought against this princess, is positively denied by our 
author; and much more specifically, and therefore more 
successfully than any of the other matters of which he 
treats; we allude to parsimony and avarice. We had 
supposed the universally circulated statements of presents 
and contributions, diamonds and ornaments, and refusals 
to pay writing-masters’ accounts, and defending actions 
and pleading the statute of limitations, till the matter 
was referred to arbitration, had been substantially well- 
founded. It is very possible that they may not; and in 
that case, injustice has been done to Queen Charlotte’s 
memory ; but it has been done by the world at large full 
as much as by us. He positively states that no charge 
can be more groundless; admitting candidly that it does 
not originate with us, ‘I speak,” 


knowledge of fact, her majesty’s receipts and disburse- 


ments having, for some years, passed through my hands. | 
} 


Avarice and parsimony, combined with a large income 
enjoyed during many years, would naturally produce 
hoards of treasure and accumulation of property; but it 
was shown by her majesty’s executors, Lord Arden and 
myself, that there had been scarcely any saving. It was 
also stated that her majesty’s private bounties and chari- 
ties had been extensive; care was taken by us that jus- 


tice should be done to her majesty’s memory in this | 


respect, and that the public should be undeceived.” We 
never had heard of the vindication ; and of the charities, 
here affirmed to be so numerous, we also never had 
heard. But it is just that the important testimony of 
our author should be here recorded in refutation of the 
charge. It is to be observed, that the existence of the 
charities is matter of supposition only. But the fact of 
no money having been accumulated is very material. 
We assume, also, though it is not stated, that none was 
ever sent over to Germany. 

We now have little more to do; for the main attack 
in our paper was directed against George IV., all the 1e- 
marks on his parents being compressed within the limits 
of less than two pages out of eighty. Our author finds 





an extenuation of the son’s conduct somewhat harder 
work than the defence of the parents. Accordingly, 
there is not even an attempt at denial,—even the most 
faint denial,—of the charges which we had referred, and 
which, indeed, stand recorded in the recent pages of our 
history. 

We must remark, however, that our author is not jus- 
tified in saying that we did not allow “him so much as 
the shade of one redeeming feature.”+ Now, on the | 
contrary, we deliberately think that our defence, or 
rather palliation, is far more effectual than Sir Herbert 
Taylor’s. We said, in terms, that George IV. was 
“originally not deficient in any of the good, nor in 
almost any of the great qualities of human character” — 
that his “ temper was naturally neither sour nor revenge- 





* The foreign sovereigns being in London after the 
termination of the war. 

t So he says, in p. 27, though he afterwards refers to 
us as allowing a good many of the things we here cite. 
How does he get rid of this? By saying that we seem | 
to concede them in order to add to the deformity of the 
character! Be it so; still it is a complete refutation of 
his former assertion, that no redeeming quality was 
allowed by us. Sir H. Taylor mentions a circumstance 
wholly new to us, and which we think must be errone- 
ously given. He says, (p. 30,) that George IV.’s 
“mind was usefully applied to the cultivation of litera- 
ture and science at late periods of his life.” Really, he 
should have fortitied this somewhat novel statement by 
mentioning what branches of either he cultivated. Why 
not state the books of science which he read ? 





he says, “from | 


| has gained but little by that great event—an opiniun 


| cent patronage of literature, science, and the arts.” If 


increased—of his living in open adultery with others in 
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mt that his abilities were fer above ‘medioc rity” — | and entaied, ‘and the conspiracy per ished in the rank- 


fol” 
“that he was quick, lively, gifted with a retentive | ness of the soil it was hatched in—of his afterwards re- 
memory, and even a ready wit.’ Why, how much | fusing the common benefits of acquittal to her whom he 


quali- | had vainly tried to destroy by trial—of his unmanly 
treatment of that persecuted woman, continued, till it 
| terminated her days—and of his finally holding his re- 
joicings in Ireland whilst her insulted eorpse was hur- 
| ried, at the speed of four horses, through England, to- 
wards the grave in her native country, where alone she 
was fated ever to know rest since she had been drawn 
from thence, a victim to the conspiracy of princely ava- 
rice and profligacy—all this we stated distinctly, and all 


this our author, in his capacity of de royal 
family, 


lo wance would our author have of “ redeeming 
ties” for any prince? Yet that was not all; “he was 
endowed with an exquisite ear for music, and a justness 
of eye that fitted him to attain refined taste in the arts; 
possessed of a nice sense of the ludicrous,” and much 
more, ending in a fine person, and manners suited to his 
exalted station—two praises which we kuew him well 
enough to be quite sure he would himself have most 
highly valued. Then all, or nearly all, his faults are 
ascribed to his station, and the corrupting influence 
which it exerts upon its royal victims, We must cite over without one word of 
the passage, because it at once relieves us from all sus- | nial, or extenuation. ‘Then we have a right to ask why 
picion of partiality, and is in fact a much better defence | he thinks himself entitled to with having 
than Sir H. Taylor has made for his client. shown “ party hostility an in our description 
“ Let it not be supposed that, in sketching the charac- | of a character which he must himself be taken to admit 
ters of George IV. and his queen, we have yielded to | was marked by such shades as these? When such out- 
the feelings of party violence, and while we excused the | rages upon all honourable principle, all manly feeling, 
errors of the injured party, exaggerated the offences of | all the maxims of common fairness and justice, are to 
the wrong-doer. The portrait which we have painted of | be recorded by the historian, surely it is strange to sup- 
him is undoubtedly one of the darkest shade, and most | pose that party or personal fee 
repulsive form. But the faults which gross injustice | any-degree of indignant reprobation which he may ex- 
alone could pass over without severe reprobation, we | press. It is the eternal principles of 
have ascribed to their true cause,—the corrupting influ- | truth and right which alone are required to stigmatise 
lence of a courtly education, and habits of unbounded | such detestable and such despicable conduct as it de- 
| self-indulgence upon a nature originally good; and al- | serves. We have recurred to the ces here, and not 
though the sacred rules of morality forbid us to exonerate | unnecessarily. and our 
from censure even the admitted victim of circumstances | readers that they are all unanswered, all undenied. 
so unfriendly to virtue, charity, | We hold them up once more in the face of the country, 
mits us to add that those circumstances should bear a | that no courtly parasite may presume to go abcut whis- 
far larger share of the reprehension than the individual pane that Sir Herbert Taylor has refuted the 
who may weil claim our pity, while he incurs our cen- h Review ; and to prove that he has only attempt- 
sure.” answer some of the things said by us of the two 
We do not, of course, repeat our catalogue in detail mere plea of 
of the defects which blacken this character. But what 
has our author, who vainly complains of our severity, 
to urge against our statement? He enters into a long 
and really unnecessary vindication of the prince for his 
alarm at the dangers to which the French revolution ex- 
posed his order; and gives his own opinion that France 


mnt 
‘fender of the 

. , 
passes remark, or de- 
charge us 


1 soreness” 


ling can be the cause of 


and immutable 





char 
We do so to remind our author 
nay, 
as well as candour, per- 


Edin- 
| ure 
ed to 
parents; without even a formal denial, or 
not guilty, to one of the far heavier accusations expli- 
citly brought against the son. We also hold up this 
deformed portrait as a warning to princes and princesses 
violate the 


how they venture either to public duty of 
the pre- 


their those 
eminence of their rank, far from dispensing them from 
discharging, only imposes tenfold obi to perform 
—and, in order to remind them that the day must come 
to them all when the tongue of the flatterer is still, and 
the ear of the world can no longer be 
defences, and the voice of the pe ple, in 
tiled—the day of 


station, or private duties which 
gations 
which no man can hold for a moment, who reacs such 
works as Paul Courier’s or Mirabeau’s .Memoirs,—the 
one showing the manners of the peasantry, the other the 
manners and slavery of the upper ranks under the old 


abused by courtly 
scorn of pfince- 


more be stern 


regime. All this, however, is really beside the question. | ly baseness, can no 
Our author admits “ much useless and extravagant ex- | justice to all who betray the imperative duties of their 


penditure ;” but it was coupled, he says, with “ munifi- | exalted station. 
so, he has only to show what order the Prince of Wales | 

ever gave for a marble, or a picture, or for the aid of a 

man of science or letters, during the whole period of his 

extravagance, and while his debts were accumulating for 

the people to pay. ‘That he gave many sums in relief From the Edinburgh Journal 
of persons applying to him, our author asserts from his . : p 

own knowledge; and that his charities had no reference uy iy) ct fi v gt 43 rilmrasr. 
to party connection, is an addition which does the prince 
credit. We presume this statement refers to his regency. 
« With all his failings he was,” it seems, “ kind hearted; 
disposed to do justice to faithful servants, and had the | 


BY MISS 








gift beyond most men of attaching them to his person.” It is March—fine March weather; boi us, bluster- 
Now, this is literally all. No other defence or palliation | ing, much wind, and syualls of rain ; yet the sk 
whatever is urged for a prince against whom such heavy | where the clouds are swept away deliciously blue, with 
charges had been brought. All that we alleged respect- | snatches of sunshine, bright, and clear, and hi ful 
ing his seduction of Mrs. Fitzherbert, with the false | and the roads, in spite of the slight glittering showers, 
semblance of a marriage which he knew to be illegal | crisply dry. Altogether, the day is tem g—very 
and void—of his running the imminent risk of forfeit- | tempting. It will not do for the dear common, that 
| ing his crown by that act; nay, of his having actually | windmill of a walk; but the close sheltered lan it the 
incurred the forfeiture, according to some of the soundest | bottom of the hill, which keep out just enough of the 
lawyers in the country-—all that we stated of his deny- | stormy air, and let in all the sun, will be delightful. Past 
ing, through his political friends in parliament, the ex- | our old house, and round by the winding lanes, and the 
| istence of any marriage—-of his afterwards marrying his | workhouse, and across the lea, ind so into the turnpike 


Forth we set, 


and still 


intense feeling 
co-operatin y with brisk motion, 
] 


road again—that is our route for to-day. 
May-flower and I, rejoicing in the 
the same house in which his bride lived—of his joining | more in the wind, which 
with those persons in every insult that could be put upon | of existence, and, 

a woman—of his turning her soon after out of doors— | our blood and our spirits in a glow. For mere physical 
of his keeping spies on her conduct—of his tormenting | pleasure, there is nothing perhaps equal to the en 
her with a secret trial behind her back—of his depriving | ment of being drawn, in a lig against 
her of her only child’s society, and so treating her as to | wind as this, by a blood horse at his height 
drive her abroad—of his then again hiring spies to blast | Walking comes next to it; but walking is not quile so 
her character—forcing his ministers to bring forward a \ luxurious or so spiritual, not quite so much what one 
bill of pains and penalties—compelling them to persist | fancies of flying, or being carried above the clouds in a 
in it till the foul mass of perjured evidence fermented | balloon. 


cousin in order to have his debts paid and his income 
sunshine, 
gives such an 


sets 


jove 


cha 
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ynt carriage 


of Spee d. 
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Nevertheless, a walk is a good thing; especially un- 
der this southern hedgerow, where nature is just begin- 
ning to live again: the periwinkles, with their starry 
blue flowers, and their shining myrtle-like leaves, gar- 
landing the bushes; woodbines and elder trees pushing 
out their small swelling buds; and grasses and mosses 
springing forth in every variety of brown and green. 
Here we are at the corner where four lanes meet, or 
rather where a passable road of stones and gravel crosses 
an impassable one of beautiful but treacherous turf, and 
where the small white farmhouse, scarcely larger than a 
cottage, and the weil stocked rickyard behind, tell of 
comfort and order, but leave all unguessed the great 
riches of the master. How he became so rich is almost 
a puzzle; for, though the furm be his own, it is not 
large ; and, though prudent and frugal on ordinary oc- 
casions, Farmer Barnard is no miser. His horses, dogs, 
and pigs are the best kept in the parish—May herself, 
although her beauty be injured by her fatness, half en- 
vies the plight of his bitch Fly; his wife’s gowns and 
shawls cost as much again as any shawls or gowns in 
the village ; his dinner parties (to be sure they are not 
frequent) display twice the ordinary quantity of good 
things—two couples of ducks, two dishes of green peas, 
two turkey poults, two gammons of bacon, two plum- 
puddings ; moreover, he keeps a single horse chaise, and 
has built and endowed a methodist chapel. Yet is he 
the richest man in these parts. Every thing prospers 
with him. Money drifts about him like snow. He looks 
like a rich man. ‘There is a sturdy squareness of face 
and figure; a good-humoured obstinacy; a civil im- 
portance. He never boasts of his wealth, or gives him- 
self undue airs; but nobody can meet him at market or 
vestry without finding out immediately that he is the 
richest man there. ‘They have no child to all this mo- 
ney ; but there is an adopted nephew, a fine spirited lad, 
who may, perhaps, some day or other, play the part of a 
fountain to the reservoir. 

Now turn up the wide road till we come to the open 
common, with its park-like trees, its beautiful stream, 
wandering and twisting along, and its rural bridge. Here 
we turn again, past that other white farm honse, half 
hidden by the magnificent elms which stand before it. 
Ah! riches dwell not there; but there is found the next 
best thing—an industrious and light-hearted poverty. 
‘Twenty years ago Rachel Hilton was the prettiest and 
merriest lass in the country. Her father, an old game- 
keeper, had retired to a village alehouse, where his good 
beer, his social humour, and bis black-eyed daughter, 
brought much custom, She had lovers by the score ; 
but Joseph White, the dashing and lively son of an opu- 
lent farmer, carried off the fair Rachel. ‘They married 
and settled here, and here they live still, as merrily as 
ever, with fourteen children of all ages and sizes, from 
nineteen years to nineteen months, working harder than 
any people in the parish, and enjoying themselves more. 
I would match them for labour and laughter against any 
family in England, She is a blithe jolly dame, whose 
beauty has amplified into comeliness: he is tall, and 
thin, and bony, with sinews like whipcord, a strong 
lively voice, a sharp weather- beaten face, and eyes and 
lips that smile and brighten, when he speaks, in a most 
contagious hilarity. ‘hey are very poor, and I often | 
wish them richer; but I don’t know—perhaps it might 
put them out. 

Quite close to Farmer White’s is a little ruinous cot- 
tage, whitewashed once, and now in a sad state, where 
dangling stockings and shirts swelled by the wind, dry- 
ing in a neglected garden, give signal of a washerwoman. 
There dwells, at present in single blessedness, Betty 
Adams, the wife of our sometime gardener. I never 
saw any one who so much reminded me, in person, of 
that lady whom every body knows, Mistress Meg Mer- 
rilies ; as tall, as grizzled, as stately, as dark, as gipsy- 
looking, bonneted and gewned like her prototype, and 
almost as oracular. Here the resemblance ceases. Mrs. 
Adams is a perfectly honest, industrious, pains taking 
person, who earns a good deal of money by washing and 
charing, and spends it in other luxuries than tidiness— 
in green tea, and gin, and snuff. Her husband lives in | 
a great family ten miles off. He is a capital gardener— 
or rather he would be so, if he were not too ambitious. 
He undertakes all things, and finishes none. But a | 
smooth tongue, a knowing look, and a great capacity of } 
labour, carry him through. Let him but like his ale and 
his master, and he will do work enough for four, Give | 
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him his own way, and his full quantum, and nothing 
comes amiss to him. 

Ah! May is bounding forward! Her silly heart leaps 
at the sight of the old place—and so, in good truth, does 
mine. What a pretty place it was—or rather how pretty 
1 thought it! I suppose [ should have thought any place | 
so where I had spent eighteen happy years. But it was 
really pretty. A large, heavy, white house, in the sim- 
plest style, surrounded by fine oaks, and elms, and tall 
massy plantations, shaded down into a beautiful lawn, 
by wild overgrown shrubs, bowery acacias, ragged sweet 
briars, promontories of dogwood, and Portugal laurel, 
and bays overhung by laburnum and bird cherry ; a long 
piece of water letting light into the picture, and looking 
just like a natural stream, the banks as rude and wild as 
the shrubbery, interspersed with broom, and furze, and | 
bramble, and pollard oaks covered with ivy and honey- 
suckle ; the whole enclosed by an old mossy park paling, | 
and terminating ta a series of rich meadows, richly 
planted. This is an exact description of the home 
which, three years ago, it nearly broke my heart to 





leave. What a tearing up by the root it was! I have | 
pitied cabbage plants and celery, and all transplantable | 
things, ever since; though, in common with them and | 
other vegetables, the first agony of the transportation | 
being over, I have taken such firm and tenacious hold of | 
my new soil, that I would not for the world be pulled 
up again, even to be restored to the old beloved ground; 
not even if its beauty were undiminished, which is by 
no means the case; for in those three years it has thrice | 
changed masters, and every successive possessor has | 
brought the curse of improvement upon the place: so 
that between filling up the water to cure dampness, cut- 
ting down trees to let in prospects, planting to keep 
them out, shutting up windows to darken the inside of 
the house, (by which means one end looks precisely as 
an eight of spades would do that should have the mis- 
fortune to lose one of his corner pips,) and building 
colonnades to lighten the out, added to a general clear- | 
ance of pollards, and brambles, and ivy, and honey- | 
suckles, and park palings, and irregular shrubs, the poor 
place is so transmogrified, that if it had its old looking- 
glass, the water, back again, it would not know its own | 
ace. And yet I love to haunt ronnd about it: so does 
May. Her particular attraction is a certain broken bank 
full of rabbit burrows, into which she insinuates her 
long pliant head and neck, and tears her pretty feet by 
vain scratchings: mine is a warm sunny hedgerow, in the 
same remote field, famous for early flowers. Never was 
a spot more variously flowery; primroses yellow, lilac, 
white; violets of either hue; cowslips, oxlips, arums, 
orchises, wild hyacinths, ground ivy, pansies, strawber- | 
ries, heart’s-ease, formed a small part of the Flora of 

that wild hedgerow. How profusely they covered the 

sunny open slope under the weeping birch, “ the lady of 

the woods,” and how often have I started to see the 

early innocent brown snake, who loved the spot as well | 
as | did, winding along the young blossoms, or rustling 
amongst the fallen leaves! There are primrose leaves | 
already, and short green buds, but no flowers; not even 
in that furze cradle so full of roots, where they used to 
blow as in a basket. No, my May, no rabbits! no prim- 
roses! We may as well get over the gate into the woody 

winding lane, which will bring us home again. 

Here we are making the best of our way between the 
old elms that arch so solemnly over head, dark and shel. | 
tered even now. They say that a spirit haunts this deep 
pool—a white lady without a head. I cannot say that 
I have seen her, often as I have paced this lane at deep | 
midnight, to hear the nightingales, and look at the glow- | 
worms; but there, better and rarer than a thousand | 
ghosts, dearer even than nightingales or glow-worms, | 
there is a primrose, the first of the year; a tuft of prim- | 
roses, springing in yonder sheltered nook, from the mossy | 
roots of an old willow, and living again in the clear | 
bright pool. Oh, how beautiful they are—three fully 
blown and two bursting buds! how glad I am I came 
this way! They are not to be reached. Even Jack Rap- 
ley’s love of the difficult and the unattainable would fail 
him here: May herself could not stand on that steep 
bank. So much the better. Who would wish to dis- 
turb them? There they live in their innocent and fragrant 


sunshine, and looking as if they could feel their happi- 
ness, Whowould disturb them? Qh, how glad I am 
that I came this way home !—*« Our Village.” 


| 
| 
beauty, sheltered from the storms, and rejvicing in the | 
i 


A short time ago there was exhibited in Edinburgh 
a group of statnary of a character similar to those for- 
merly executed by ‘hom and Forrest, and shown by 
these artists in different parts of Britain. The present 
exhibition consisted of stone figures representing the 
three personages alluded to in Burns’s favourite song of 
Willie Brew'd a Peck o’ Maut. Systematic criticism 
on these personifications of the three “merry boys,” 
would be useless. ‘hey do not come under the category 
of what is usually understood by the term sculpture. 
The art of cutting figures of this homely character has 
arisen very lately in Scotland, and is something new in 


| tangible delineation. It is a new feature in the arts, and 


shows us the capabilities of unlettered and almost un- 
taught genius. ‘The artist on the present occasion is a 
Mr. David Anderson, a plain, simple, unsophisticated 


| country stone mason, from Perthshire, His figures are 
| wonderfully well delineated, all things considered. They 
| embody the idea of the song to a nicety; the counte- 


nances, the style and flow of the garments, the cakes 
and the cheese standing before the figures, are all ad- 
mirably brought out ; and the surprise on beholding them 
is increased, when we are told that the whole were cut 
from a block of freestone in the short period of four 
months. 

We were sorry to hear the modest young artist say 
that he had lost all the money he had formerly made in 
the country, by bringing his figures from Perth to Edin- 
burgh ; but this is not remarkable. It requires an im- 
mense deal of patronage, puffing, and advertising, to 
make such an exhibition successful in the metropolis, 
though with these aids, when the objects of exhibition 
are of a high order of merit, and are the frst in their 
way, much profit may be realised. We believe the ex- 
hibitor has returned to Perth with his figures, and that 
he is in somewhat a disconsolate mood, in consequence 
of his want of success, and the poverty to which it has 
reduced him. Perhaps a word of advice, not only to 
him, but to all similarly circumstanced, may not be here 


| inappropriate. 


We would have the great truth to be remembered, 
that success in any department of the fine arts is a mat- 
ter of incalculable, nearly insurmountable, difficulty. 
To attain success, or realise wealth, even in a moderate 


| degree, the most of the professors of these arts must ad- 


dress themselves to the utilities of life, in the same way 
that authors, in order to live, must also engage in some 
kind of business, The great Scott himself required to be 
a clerk of session; Sir Henry Raeburn, who was the 
greatest painter whom Scotland ever produced, only 
executed portraits. These and a thousand other illus- 
trious examples of the same nature, point out to the 
youth of genius, that, in pursuing his art, he must, to 
secure himself from a shipwreck of his prospects, col- 
laterally address himself to the utilities of existence. 
He must work while he studies and study while he works. 
Wita respect to the subject of our present notice, we 


| would recommend him to set himself down in the in- 
| telligent town of Perth—and there commence the busi- 


ness for which he seems eminently fitted—that of a 
monumental stonecutter. There are many opulent and 
liberal minded noblemen and gentlemen in that central 
district of Scotland, who would doubtless patronise efforts 
directed to purposes so subservient to their tastes and 


| desires. Under such auspices, worth and merit would 
| not be long in meeting their reward. At all events, let 


Mr. Anderson there persevere in his profession of a 
sculptor, and he cannot fail to be ultimately crowned 
with that success as an artist which genius sooner or 
later—by steady perseverance alone—is sure to obtain, 
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